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NAVIGATION  BILL  —  ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

ORDER  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Dehate  on  the  Second 
Reading  read. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that  in 
presenting  himself  to  their  Lordships,  he 
could  not  hut  regret  that  oh  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  had  to  address  him- 
self to  a  question  of  serious  in^portance  in 
their  Lordships'  House — to  say  nothing  of 

VOL.CV.    {2SS} 


the  great  disadvantage  under  which  he 
was  lahouring  in  having  to  follow  the  elo- 
quent speech  of  a  nohle  Earl  last  night — 
the  animation  of  which  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  effect  in  the  interval — ^he  should  feel  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  opposing  many 
long-cherished  feelings,  and  of  running 
counter  to  many  deep-seated  prepossessions 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  that  assemhly, 
and  which  that  speech  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  reawaken.  He  must,  however,  en- 
deavour to  find  a  compensation  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  policy  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  was  calculated  to  produce 
far  more  general  good,  and  to  promote 
more  wide-spread  interests,  than  could  he 
comprehended  in  any  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, however  enlightened  or  however 
powerful.  He  was  glad  that  on  this  ques- 
tion those  of  their  Lordships  who  opposed 
most  strenuously  the  views  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  must  he  entirely  ac- 
quitted of  any  selfish  or  personal  motive 
in  so  doing.  However  severely  and  how- 
ever unjustly  their  Lordships  might  have 
heen  attacked  on  former  occasions,  he 
could  not  hut  feel  that  on  ^he  question  of 
the  navigation  laws  no  personal  or  class 
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interests,  no  selfish  or  sordid  motives,  could 
be  attributed  to  them  as  likely  to  warp 
their  judgment  or  to  influence  their  legis- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  for 
himself  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good,  and  to  preserve 
untarnished  the  immemorial  glory  of  the 
country.  The  noble  Earl  who  closed  the 
debate  of  last  night  so  eloquently  had  de- 
clared that  the  measure  which  the  Goyem- 
ment  had  introduced  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  maritime  interests,  and  would  be 
destructive,  as  he  said  with  much  solemnity 
of  emphasis,  to  the  naval  superiority  of 
England.  Now,  he  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle) 
could  only  say,  that  if  the  measure  of  the 
Government  was  of  such  a  character  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  described  it  to  be,  or  if  it 
even  ran  the  risk  of  producing  such  re- 
sults as  those  which  the  noble  Earl  pre- 
dicted, Ministers  ought  to  encounter,  not 
only  defeat  but  ignominy  also,  for  introduc- 
ing it.  His  belief  was,  that  the  assertion 
of  the  noble  Earl  was  an  erroneous  ex- 
aggeration, or,  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  an  utterly  baseless  notion.  His 
conviction  was,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
measure  they  had  introduced — as  he  well 
knew  it  to  be  its  object — was  to  give  in- 
creased activity  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  His  conviction  also  was,  that 
commerce  was  the  best  nurse  and  support 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  that  our 
mercantile  marine  was  the  best  pledge  and 
guarantee  of  our  naval  and  national  great- 
ness. The  noble  Earl  had  further,  with  a 
somewhat  vehement  indignation,  denounced 
the  Bill  for  seeking  to  give,  at  all  risks, 
greater  wealth  to  the  country,  and  had 
said  that  wealth  alone  was  not  the  sole 
good  of  a  State,  any  more  than  it  was  of 
an  individual.  He  concurred  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  denouncing  that  wealth  which 
was  too  dear  for  a  country's  freedom;  but 
the  question  in  the  present  case  was,  whe- 
ther the  wealth  which  Government  was 
anxious  to  promote  by  the  present  measure, 
was  not  the  due,  the  proper,  and  the  un- 
forced reward  of  honest  industry,  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  tend  to  continue  and 
prolong  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations? 
He  felt  himself,  on  the  present  occasion, 
happily  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering into  a  history  of  the  navigation 
law,  or  into  a  detailed  account  of  its  pro- 
visions and  enactments,  for  that  duty  of 
l^e  Government  had  been  fulfilled  most  sa- 
tisfactorily last  night  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Council;  and  he  like- 
wise felt  that  it  would  be  equally  presump- 


tuous in  him  to  encroach  on  the  duty  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  by  ■ 
venturing  to  touch  upon  the  close  and  in- 
timate bearing  of  those  laws  upon  our  co- 
lonial connexions,  not  because  he  did  not 
consider  that  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, but  because  it  fell  under  the  espe- 
cial care  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  because 
he  would  be  able  to  do  it  more  adequate 
justice.  He  must  take  leave  to  say,  ia 
the  outset  .of  his  remarks,  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  look  at  our  code  of 
navigation  laws  with  that  implicit  defer- 
ence and  with  that  reverential  awe  which 
were  professed  for  it  by  many.  Even  at 
its  outset  it  had  been  attended  with  disas- 
trous results.  It  had  been  enfDrced  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  at 
the  Restoration.  Its  first  enactment  ap- 
peared to  have  been  dictated  by  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  their  success 
in  procuring  for  themselves  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world;  and  its  first  results  had 
been  two  sanguinary  wars  with  that  na- 
tion. As  a  course  of  restriction  and  ex- 
ception, when  once  entered  on,  could 
scarcely  ever  be  stopped  or  abandoned 
without  the  occurrence  of  some  great 
check,  their  Lordships  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  original  provisions 
of  the  navigation  laws  were  soon  enforced 
by  the  Act  which  first  introduced  into  the 
Statute-book  the  long  list  of  **  enumerated 
articles;"  by  the  restrictions  laid  on  Eng- 
lish merchants  not  to  carry  European 
produce  to  the  colonies,  or  to  bring 
foreign  produce  home,  except  in  English- 
built  ships ;  by  the  prohibition  of  im- 
portations from  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany,  except  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  vessels;  and,  lastly,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  those  restrictions  to  Ireland, 
which  at  last  became  intolerable  from  their 
intensity,  and  goaded  that  gallant  nation 
first  into  discontent  and  afterwards  into  re- 
bellion. They  were  further  reinforced  by 
restrictions  on  the  colonies,  which  had  been 
declared  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  their  present  Minister 
in  England,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History 
of  America,  to  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  resistance  ofl'ered  to  Great  Britain 
in  that  country,  and  which  had  also  been 
declared  by  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  a 
British  statesman  (Mr.  Huskisson)  to  have 
been  the  chief  co-operating  cause  of  that 
unhappy  conflict  which  terminated  in  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  had  led  to  the  introduction  and  ex- 
tended the  growth  of  American  manufac* 
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tures.  These  were  some  of  the  conse- 
quences and  some  of  the  rivalries  and  heart- 
bumings  with  which  our  navigation  laws 
were  justly  chargeable,  and  which  ought 
fairlj  to  be  set  down  as  offsets  to  their  ac- 
count, whenever  any  fulsome  panegyrics 
were  passed  upon  their  merits.  He  was, 
however,  in  the  concerns  of  nations  as 
in  those  of  individuals,  inclined  to  let  "  by- 
gones be  bygones;"  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  bygone  times,  when  the  Dutch 
monopolised  the  traffic  of  the  ocean,  and 
when  our  naval  resources  were  scanty,  ill- 
provided,  and  ill-organised,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  deny  that  the  policy  of  these  re- 
strictions might  have  been  justifiable.  But 
he  would  now  ask  their  Lordships  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times — in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  in  the  present  state  of  our  inter- 
national relations,  in  the  maturity  of  our 
wealth  and  power — it  was  expedient  still  to 
maintain  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  foster  our  commerce 
in  its  infant  exertions  ?  And,  in  consider- 
ing that  point,  their  Lordships  ought  to 
ask  themselves,  first,  whether,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  navigation  code  was 
the  wisest  and  the  most  perfect  code  which 
the  wit  of  man  could  have  devised  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  it  was  now  in  our 
power,  even  with  a  view  to  our  profit,  to 
maintain  it  on  its  present  footing?  It  was 
all  very  well  for  the  noble  Earl  to  assert 
that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  existing 
law;  but  he  put  it  to  the  noble  Earl  whe- 
ther he  could  expect  to  maintain  it,  even 
in  its  present  efficiency,  or,  he  should  ra- 
ther say,  inefficiency?  Independently  of 
all  commercial  restrictions  and  all  political 
prohibitions,  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  made  us  nearly  exclusively 
the  carriers  of  the  world.  The  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  alluded 
last  night  with  such  thrilling  effect,  had 
cleared  the  ocean  for  our  ships  more  effec- 
tually than  any  Parliamentary  prohibition 
or  any  maritime  code  could  have  aspired 
to  do.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
from  continued  disuse  to  the  sea,  it  was 
long  before  the  Continental  nations  made 
any  exertions  to  create  a  marine  or  to  con- 
vey their  own  goods  in  their  own  vessels. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  reaction  against 
monopoly  arose,  and  encouraged  a  growing 
spirit  of  resistance  against  those  who  wish- 
ed to  continue  in  ^eir  own  possession  all 
the  advantages  of  trade.  That  tendency 
had  been  acknowledged  and  yielded  to  by 


the  sagacity  of  the  Administration  which 
introduced  and  concluded  the  reciprocity 
treaties.  Some  intimations  of  the  same 
spirit  were  now  observed  again.  We  knew 
that  some  of  our  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  which  were  most  favourable  to  our 
commerce  had  either  expired,  or  were  on 
the  point  of  expiring.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Russia,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  Austria  could,  by  giving  us  twelve 
months'  notice,  put  an  immediate  tormina- 
tion  to  their  treaties  with  this  country. 
The  noble  Earl  had  spoken  of  those  inti- 
mations as  so  many  threats  addressed  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 
insisted  that,  if  the  affairs  of  the  country 
had  been  properly  administered,  no  such 
improper  threats  would  ever  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us.  Whether  the  affairs  of  the 
country  had  been  properly  administered  or 
not,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  the 
noble  Earl  might  perhaps  expect,  by  his 
vote  of  that  night,  to  find  others  who  would 
administer  them  better.  Still,  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  noble  Earl,  he  must  say  tha't 
this  was  a  very  puerile  mode  of  treating 
this  part  of  a  great  question.  Did  the  noble 
Earl  really  mean  to  say  that  an  intimation 
to  us  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  whom  we 
declined  to  give  any  portion  of  our  carry- 
ing trade,  although  she  gave  all  her  car- 
rying trade  to  us— >did  the  noble  Earl 
mean  to  say  that  an  intimation  from  Aus- 
tria that  she  would  no  longer  carry  on  com- 
merce with  us  upon  such  unequal  conditions 
amounted  to  a  threat,  or  anything  like  a 
threat?  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  charged  by  noble  Lords  on  the  oppo- 
site benches  with  not  having  shown  of  late 
sufficient  deference  to  that  ancient  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  treating  Austria  with 
greater  indifference,  nay,  wi^  greater  dis- 
regard, than  any  which  they  had  ever  yet 
been  accused  of  exhibiting,  if  they  were  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  and  pay  no  attention  to  her 
remonstrances  on  this  head.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  Russia,  where  our  ships  were  re- 
ceived into  all  the  ports  on  the  footing  of 
Russian  ships,  and  where  we  participated 
freely  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade  of  the 
country.  Did  the  noble  Earl  mean  to  as- 
sert that  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should 
inform  us  that  when  our  treaty  with  him 
expired,  as  it  would  do  in  1853,  he  should 
decline  to  renew  it — did  the  noble  Earl 
mean  to  assert  that  such  an  intimation, 
coming  from  the  master  of  the  half  of  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  would  be  an  impro- 
per threat  ?  It  had  been  said  in  the  course 
B2 
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of  the  debate  that  such  a  threat  on  the  part 
of  Russia  would  be  no  great  threat,  be- 
cause Russia  did  not  possess  any  mercantile 
navy.  Was  that  so?  Their  Lordships 
should  determine.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
account  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging 
to  Russia,  France,  and  other  maritime 
countries  which  entered  at  the  ports  in  the 
united  kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1846  to 
1848,  stated  exclusive  of  vessels  in  ballast; 
and  in  those  three  years,  with  the  exception 
of  France  for  one  year,  the  largest  amount 
of  tonnage  was  set  down  to  Russia.  Here 
the  noble  Earl  read  the  following  table : — 


Flag. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia    

68,995 

80,420 

76,108 

Sweden 

44,648 

68,355 

51,956 

France    

38,039 

49,623 

108,362 

HolUnd 

53,538 

58,445 

76,000 

Belgium 

38,391 

34,246 

38,322 

Spain  

21.311 

28,202 

14,672 

Portugal     

13,353 

8,466 

7,858 

Italian  States... 

57,498 

89,604 

29,749 

Under  such  circumstances  he  thought  that 
their  Lordships  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
expect  that  foreign  countries  would  refuse 
to  renew  their  commercial  treaties  with  us 
on  the  same  terms  as  before.  The  noble 
£arl  had  announced  that  he  should  prefer 
having  the  terms  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  settled  by  preliminary  treaties; 
hut  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
the  parties  who  could  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  treaties  with  advantage. 
The  noble  Earl  might  fancy  that  some  of 
his  friends  might  make  them  better : 
and  if  they  came  into  office,  as  some  of 
them  expected,  they  had  better  try.  He 
wished,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  effects  which  would 
follow  in  case  foreign  countries  should  seek 
to  renew  their  treaties  with  us  on  terms 
more  favourable  to  themselves,  and  we  by 
refusing  such  terms  should  lose  the  favour- 
able advantages  which  wo  now  poBsossod. 
In  alluding  to  this  subject  last  night,  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Council 
had  stated,  that  if  foreign  Powers  should 
refuse  to  renew  their  commercial  treaties 
with  us,  they  would  throw  200,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  out  of  employment.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  given  before  one 
of  our  Committees,  that  the  amount  of  British 
shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  at  some 
of  tiie  principal  European  ports,  distinguish- 
ing the  direct  and  carrying  trade,  was  as 


follows : — '*  Entered  from  foreign  ports, 
233,521  tons.  Cleared  for  foreign  ports, 
220,268  tons.'*  From  this  it  was  erident 
that,  should  the  countries  to  which  these 
ports  belonged  turn  our  system  against 
ourselves,  they  could  throw,  on  a  very  low 
statement,  more  than  200,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  out  of  employment.  Al- 
luding to  this  assertion,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  opposite,  who  followed  the 
noble  Marquess  in  the  debate  (Lord 
Brougham),  had  made  a  strange  and  nn- 
called-for  attack  upon  him.  The  state- 
ment of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was, 
that  "  the  assertion  that  there  was  a  som 
total  of  215,000  tons  of  direct  trade,  all 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  treaties,  was  a  fiction 
of  the  grossest,  he  might  say  the  most 
scandalous,  character  that  he  had  ever 
heard."  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
further  added,  "  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
gross  a  case ;  for  out  of  7,101  there  had 
been  manufactured  215,000  tons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vessels  having  gone  thirty- 
two  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year." 
Now,  he  thought  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  must  in  some  unaccountable  con- 
fusion have  mixed  up  two  cases  and  two 
returns,  which  were  and  ought  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  His  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
mentioned  that  we  had  200,000  and  odd 
tons  engaged  in  the  carrying  or  indirect 
trade ;  and,  the  figures  being  nearly  the 
same  as  the  figures  contained  in  a  return 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  show- 
ing that  7,101  tons  of  steam  tonnage  in 
the  trade  with  France,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium were  made  to  represent  228,127 
tons,  owing  to  repeated  voyages,  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  7,101  tons  of  steam 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  with 
certain  countries,  formed  the  real  amount 
of  our  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  indi- 
rect trade  with  the  whole  world.  Though 
thero  had  not  yet  been  time  since  the  de- 
livery of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
speech  to  make  out  a  return  of  the  name 
of  every  British  ship  engaged  in  the  indi- 
rect trade  of  the  world,  yet,  from  an  ac- 
count which  ho  held  in  his  hand,  he  found 
that  the  tonnago  of  British  vessels  (and  he 
had  tho  namo  t>f  ovory  ship)  that  arrived  at 
the  nurt  of  Uumburgh  in  1847,  and  were 
onjnloyod  in  tlm  iudiroct  trade,  that  is,  in 
sailing 
fore 
Ho 


t  to  another 
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number,  twenty-one  sailed  again  for  fo- 
reign ports.  Besides,  there  were  sixty- 
three  ships,  which,  having  arrived  from 
British  ports,  sailed  for  other  foreign  ports. 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  similar 
returns  from  the  ports  of  Trieste,  Brest, 
Marseilles,  <Sz;c.,  he  could  point  out  the 
name,  cargo,  and  destination  of  every  ship 
there  engaged  on  every  voyage.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  the  steamers  passing  to  and 
from  this  country  to  the  Continental  States 
rarely  if  ever  engaged  in  the  indirect  trade; 
and  he  must  say  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  who  he  was  sure  had  made  his 
statement  inadvertently,  ought,  before  he 
impugned  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  used  the  big  words  in  which  he 
ventured  to  indulge,  to  have  ascertained 
by  examination  how  the  case  really  stood. 
He  had  hitherto  been  endeavouring  to  show 
to  their  Lordships  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable risk  in  their  attempting  to  main- 
tain things  on  their  present  footing ;  for 
every  foreign  country  would  undoubtedly 
watch  its  time,  and  after  the  example  of 
the  United  States  would  refuse  to  deal  with 
us  except  upon  the  same  measure  which  we 
dealt  out  to  them;  and  then,  when  we  had 
forfeited  the  indirect  trade  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  had  the  fullest  expectation  that 
the  complaints  of  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, of  our  shipowners  and  ship- 
brokers,  of  our  wharfingers  and  sailors,  of 
our  dealers  in  iron  and  our  forgers  of  cop- 
per, would  be  pitched  to  a  deeper  note  of 
distress  than  any  which  had  yet  been  used 
by  those  who  thought  they  might  be  pre- 
judicially affected  by  this  Bill.  What  he 
wished  next  to  put  to  their  Lordships  was, 
whether,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  there  were  not  evils  generated 
which  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  rid  of  ? 
The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  navigation  laws  had 
been  ably  detailed  to  their  Lordships  by 
his  two  noble  Friends  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  had  also  been  il- 
lustrated in  the  most  powerful  manner  by 
the  daily  recrn'ring  experience  of  those 
who  had  the  most  concern  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  had  gleaned  from  their  experi- 
ence a  few  of  the  evil  effects  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
navigation  laws;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  state  them  with  accuracy,  he  had 
made  out  a  written  list  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  importation  of  various  impor- 
tant articles  of  traffic  were  impeded  by 
them.     They  were  indications  of  what  was 


happening  or  might  happen  every  day ; 
they  were  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  navigation  laws  interfered  with  the 
commerce  which  it  checked,  and  with  the 
prosperity  which  it  marred.  When  he  had 
gone  through  his  list,  he  thought  that  he 
should  convince  all  who  heard  it  that  the 
navigation  laws  were  not  without  that  con- 
nexion with  free  trade  which  had  been  so 
unadvisedly  disclaimed  in  that  House.  He 
would  begin  with  the  article  of  cotton. 
His  statement  was : — 

"  That  cotton  which  was  brought  to  Havre  on 
English  account  in  a  foreign  ship,  which  could  not 
be  disposed  of  in  France  at  any  price,  and  which 
could  have  been  sold  at  Liverpool  to  advantage, 
might  not  be  conveyed  from  Havre  to  Liverpool 
in  a  British  ship,  but  might  be  reconveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  ship,  and  thence  brought 
to  Liverpool  in  an  American  ship,  thus  depriving 
the  British  ship  of  employment,  and  depriving  the 
English  market  of  cotton  when  there  was  a  dis- 
tressing deficiency  in  the  supply. 

"  That  sugar  could  only  be  sent  from  Guiana 
and  other  colonies  to  England,  at  a  freight  of 
3/.  1  Os.  or  U.  a  ton ;  while  slave-grown  sugar — 
which  we  are  accused  of  unduly  encouraging — 
could  be  sent  from  St.  Croix,  in  Danish  ships  at 
21.  10«.  a  ton,  thus  discouraging  the  supply  of 
colonial  and  free-labour  sugar;  that  no  British 
ships  could  be  procured  to  export  free-labour 
sugar  from  Batavia. 

**  That  copper  is  now  produced  in  |^at  and 
growing  abundance  in  Australia,  and  cannot  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  British  ships  to  convey 
it  to  this  country,  and  the  high  freights,  which 
are  the  necessary  consequence,  diminish  the 
profits  of  what  is  sent,  which  has  led  to  the 
project  of  establishing  smelting  works  in  Aus- 
tralia, instead  of  employing,  first,  the  shipping, 
and,  next,  the  manufacturers  of  England  for 
that  purpose ;  that,  again,  as  German  ships  which 
now  carry  out  emigrants  to  Australia  may  not 
carry  back  copper  ore,  or  meat,  or  any  of  the 
produce  of  Australia,  as  return  cargoes  to  this 
country,  or  to  their  own  country  with  a  view  to 
exportation  to  this  country  if  the  market  at  home 
should  not  be  remunerative,  therefore,  at  Ham- 
burgh they  have  also  established  smelting  works 
in  their  own  defence,  again  creating  a  gratuitous 
competition  with  the  manu£ioturers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

**  That  wrought  hides  may  be  imported  into  this 
country  in  any  quantity  from  France  or  other 
countries;  but  if  there  was  any  superfluity  of  raw 
hides,  they  might  not,  under  the  navigation  laws, 
be  brought  to  this  country  for  the  artificers  of 
this  country  to  manufacture,  unless  they  were 
sent  all  the  way  back  to  America. 

**  That  cochineal,  another  article  of  most  rapid 
increase  from  the  Canaries,  has  its  chief  depOt  at 
Cadiz,  whence  it  is  taken  in  French  ships  to  Mar- 
seilles, but  it  cannot  be  taken,  under  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  even  in  English  ships  to  England,  be- 
cause the  Canaries  are  suffered  to  be  geographi- 
cally in  Africa,  and  therefore  the  produce  must  be 
imported  in  English  ships  from  the  Canaries  them- 
selves, where  there  is  not  independent  inducement 
for  English  ships  to  go;  while  at  Cadiz  there  is 
always  a  multitude  of  British  ships  for  the  pur- 
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posa  of  bringing  wine,  but  which  are  not  f  uflfored 
to  bring  this  Taluable  and  much-wanted  dye. 

*'  That  Madeira  wines  may  not  be  brought  from 
Lisbon  even  in  English  ships,  where  they  would 
always  be  in  great  abundance.  Nor  the  gums  of 
Senegal  fi-om  their  chief  depot  at  Marseilles.  Nor 
the  dyewoods  of  West  Africa  from  a  large  depdt 
of  them  at  Marseilles.  There  may  be  a  surplus 
eupply  of  all  these  articles  in  these  ports ;  there 
may  be  a  deficient  supply  at  home;  the  ships 
loading  with  sherry  and  claret  may  be  iiill  of  con- 
venient chasms  absolutely  yawning  for  these  light 
assortments,  but  the  prohibition  is  complete  and 
inexorable. 

"  That  nitrate  of  soda,  more  highly  thought  of 
as  a  manure,  has  sold  for  from  21.  Qs,  Qd,  less  at 
Hamburgh  tban  here,  but  for  the  same  Bum  could 
not  be  brought  eyen  here. 

"  That  a  parcel  of  Alpaca  thread  was  actually 
the  subject  of  this  yeritable  transaction.  It  ar- 
med In  Hamburgh — a  great  depOt  for  merchan- 
dise from  South  America — ^from  Peru,  was  pur- 
chased, sent  to  Hull,  refused  admittance,  shipped 
thence  to  Now  York,  re-exported  to  Liverpool, 
and  sent  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
it  arrived  too  late  for  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

"  That  Java  indigo,  which  was  much  wanted  for 
some  of  the  more  delicate  manufactures  of  this 
country,  was  purchased  in  Holland,  but,  in  order 
to  secure  its  entry  into  this  country,  it  was  ship- 
ped in  a  Dutch  vessel  to  the  United  States,  and 
thence  exported  to  this  country. 

"  That  palm-oil,  Manilla  hemp,  logwood,  have 
all  been  waiting  for  shipment  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  no  British  vessels  were  to  be 
had  they  all  failed  of  being  sent. 

**  That  it  is  stated  by  a  Hamburgh  resident  that 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  with  respect 
to  the  supply  of  Peruvian  wools  to  this  country, 
such  as  are  brought  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
first,  is  unquestionably  unfavourable  to  British 
manufacturers,  because  the  German  manufacturer 
is  purchasing  that  article  now  at  a  less  price  than 
the  manufacturers  can  purchase  it  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that 
the  German  manufiicturcr  can  afford  to  sell  his 
cloth  at  a  less  price  than  the  English. 

**  That  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  though  there 
is  constant  uncertainty  whether  there  will  be  ships 
to  carry  produce  to  Enghind,  and  the  freight  has 
been  as  high  as  eight  guineas  a  ton,  and  though 
the  same  ports  are  filled  with  ships  not  only  sea- 
worthy, but  efficiently  commanded,  and  which 
would  bring  home  that  produce,  if  they  were  suf- 
fered to  do  so,  yet  because  of  that  preposterous 
disability  which  attaches  to  ships  manned  by  Las- 
car sailors,  they  are  not  suffered  to  do  so." 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded :  I  cannot  for 

my  life  discover  why,  if  the  Lascars  are 

good  seamen,  as  unquestionably  they  are, 

and  if  they  are  also  British  subjects,  which 

cannot  be  denied,  they  arc  not  to  he  en- 

)d  as  sailors  on  hoard  of  British  ships. 

eminent   shipowner,    the    late   Mr. 

when  examined  before  the  Com- 

se  of  1844,  gave  this  evidence  as  to 

■cter.     He  said — 

** '  ffoing  in    the  East   India    trade    he 

bavo  Lascars.     In  a  warm  climate 


you  do  not  require  a  greater  number  of  tham  than 
of  British  seamen.  Their  great  merit  U  tlunr 
orderly  conduct ;  they  are  as  quiet  as  lamlw  00. 
board  ships." 

The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
remainder  of  his  statement,  which  was  to 
this  effect : — 

"  That  with  respect  to  the  noblest,  because  the 
most  useful  article  of  interchange,  I  mean  the 
bread  we  live  upon,  it  is  stated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Toronto,  September,  1846,  that  large 
quantities  of  produce  were  forwarded  to  MontrMl 
from  the  interior,  where  it  had  been  produced 
during  the  preceding  winter,  at  prices  seyerely  en- 
hanced by  the  exaggerated  reports  which  reached 
Canada  of  the  scarcity  of  breadstuift  throughout 
Europe.  On  arrival  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  shipment  for  it  at  less  than  8«.  a  barrel, 
and  the  holders  were  threatened  with  insolTen^y 
alike  from  its  shipment  or  retention,  and  peroeiT- 
ing  most  distinctly  that  the  chief  cause  of  their 
difficulties  was  to  be  found  in  the  present  nariga- 
tion  laws  of  Tour  Majesty's  kingdom,  a  fooling  of 
deep  dissatis£u}tion  therewith  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  Your  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects." 

Now,  he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  eon- 
sider  what  this  long  enumeration  of  eases 
proved  ?  Did  it  not  prove  heyond  all  con- 
tradiction this — that  we  could  not  punoe 
our  old  career  any  longer,  and  that  we 
must  enter  upon  a  new  track  ?  Yes,  these 
laws  impeded,  ohstructed,  and,  if  he  might 
use  a  common  phrase,  hothered  every 
branch  of  our  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  These  laws  seemed  to  him  to  he 
nothing  better  than  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  double  the  freight  of  every  commodity 
imported  into  England,  and  to  multiply 
the  distances  which  divided  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  from  one  another. 
In  our  anxiety  to  secure  the  long  voyage, 
we  forgot  that  we  deprived  ourselves  of  a 
number  of  short  ones;  and,  in  our  desire  to 
grasp  the  profits  of  the  short  voyage, 
we  had  recourse  to  measures  calculated  to 
drive  our  colonies  to  resistance,  if  not  to 
pave  the  way  to  more  active  and  open  hos- 
tility, ending  in  their  ultimate  secession 
and  independence.  Instead  of  appropria- 
ting to  ourselves  the  resources  of  all  other 
countries — the  riches  of  the  glohe  in  the 
easiest  manner — though  it  was  no  easy 
matter  under  any  circumstances — we  sur- 
rounded them  with  difficulties  of  our  own 
creation,  and  rendered  the  ocean  more  dis- 
sociable even  than  pagan  poets  had  de- 
scribed it.  He  would  now  say  a  word  or 
two  on  another  point,  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  much  laboured,  name- 
ly, the  degree  in  which  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine was  a  nursery  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
He  reminded  their  Lordships  that  the  mo- 
dern system  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  more 
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particularly  the  steam  department  of  tbat 
Navy,  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
specially  trained  for  its  service;  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation   dispensed   with   a  number  of 
hands  which  were  formerly  required  to  man 
the  sailing  ships.     You  had  thus  on  the  one 
hand  a  special  number  required  for  the 
naval  service,  and  yet  a  smaller  number 
wanted  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  ser- 
vices.    If  in  the  future,  as  would  probably 
be  the  case,  we  should  have  to  derive  as- 
sistance from  the  mercantile  marine  to  man 
the  Royal  Navy,  he  could  not  but  entertain 
a  confident  hope  that  we  might  rely  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  sailors  for  the  national 
Navy,  when  he  saw  that  in  the  interval 
between  1823  and  1847  the  number  of  our 
sailors  had  increased    from    165,000   to 
252,000,  and  the  amount  of  our  tonnage 
from  2,506,760  to  3,952,000,  bemg  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent.     Another  point  on 
which  some  stress  had  been  laid  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  night  was  the 
levity  with   which  his   noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  had  spoken  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  the  mercantile 
Navy.     Undoubtedly  that  system  was  re- 
presented as  a  burden  on  the  shipowners, 
for  it  was  an  inconvenience  to  ships  upon 
a  short  voyage  to  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
certain  number  of  apprentices;    but  still 
the  shipowners  had  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  bear  it  in  return  for  the  other  pri- 
vileges which  they  had  got.     Indeed,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  indisposition  to 
take  a  number  of  apprentices — who  were 
useful    upon    long    voyages — there    were 
now    in    the    merchant    service    10,000 
more     apprentices,    than    our     merchant 
vessels  were   compelled  to  take  by  law. 
The  next  point  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  the  capacity  of   unprotected  British 
shipowners  to   compete  with  the  foreign 
shipowners.       It   appeared    to  him   that 
there  were  many  considerations  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  subject  which  ought 
to  go  far  to  dissipate  any  apprehensions 
that  might  be  entertained  with  respect  to 
the  consequences  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tion  of    the    existing    system.       If    we 
considered    the    strength    and    durability 
of    British   shipping,  as    compared    with 
the  strength   and  durability  of  the  ship- 
ping  of  the  United   States,   or  with  the 
less  strong  and  less  enduring  shipping  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  we  should  find  that 
we  were  not  likely  to  suffer  any  material 
disadvantage — ^he  should  rather  say,  we  suf- 
fer no  disadvantage  at  all  from  the  measure 


now  proposed.  He  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  examined  on  this  point  before 
their  Committee — a  gentleman  who  was 
highly  honoured  in  his  own  country,  and 
who,  he  could  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge, deserved  to  be  equally  honoured  in 
this — Mr.  Minturn.     He  was  asked — 

**  In  what  respect  should  you  consider  that  a 
ship  can  be  built  cheaper  in  America  than  in 
England:  where  would  bo  tlie  saving? — The 
only  item  in  shipbuilding  which  to  my  knowledge 
is  cheaper  in  America  than  in  England  is  wood  ; 
and  this,  for  ships  built  in  New  York,  has  to  bear 
heavy  transportation — much  of  the  timber  being 
brought  by  sea  from  Virginia  and  Florida,  and 
the  plank  from  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  500 
miles.  The  iron  is  imported  from  England,  and 
pays  a  duty  of  30;.,  besides  the  expense  of  impor- 
tation. Copper  is  also  much  higher  than  in 
England,  and  wages  are  nearly  double." 

Mr.  Graham,  the  secretary  to  Lloyd's, 
also  said — '*  The  first-class  British  ships 
are  the  best  ships  in  the  world,  and  are 
superior  to  American  ships."  And  Cap-' 
tain  Briggs  stated  that  such  ships  as  be 
had  spoken  of,  costing  201,  per, ton, "  would 
not  stand  A  1  for  12  years.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  no  ship  that  would  stand  A  1 
for  12  years  in  this  country."  Another 
witness  stated — 

"  A  Hamburgh  vessel,  fi-om  200  to  500  tons, 
iron-fastened  and  coppered,  costs  ready  for  sea, 
about  111.  a  ton.  She  stands  seven  yean  A  1, 
and  no  more.  The  English  ship  costs  20/.  a  ton, 
stands  twelve  years  A  1,  and  four  years  more, 
making  sixteen  years.  The  Hamburgh  ship, 
therefore,  stands  nine  years  less  on  the  first  letter 
than  the  English  ship.  We  deduct,  as  before,  1/. 
a  ton  for  each  year,  and  we  find  the  English  and 
the  Hamburgh  ship  are  the  same  cost.  We  have 
yet  to  consider  the  expense  of  nayigation. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  the  Eng- 
lish vessel,  as  far  as  regarded  its  durability,  is 
worth,  as  compared  with  the  colonial  vessel,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-two  to  seven." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Sunderland,  used  this  lan- 
guage to  the  same  Committee : — 

**  If  any  other  proof  be  wanted  that  foreigners 
have  no  advantage  over  England  in  the  build  and 
navigation  of  ships,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  shipping  trade  is  depressed  and  freights 
non-remunerative,  the  British  shipowner  is  not 
*  the  first '  to  let  his  ships  lie  rotting  in  harbour 
and  the  sailors  fill  the  workhouse.  The  contrary 
is  notoriously  the  fact.  In  those  years  of  de- 
pression the  foreigner  is  the  first  to  lay  up  his 
vessel." 

The  Parliamentary  returns  prove,  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt,  that  on  every  recur- 
rence of  distress  in  shipping,  there  is  a 
great  comparative  decrease  of  foreign  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  British  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  foreign  trade. 
And  did  not  language  like  that  stand  to 
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reason,  when  we  considered  the  countries 
from  which  the  materials  came  required  for 
the  construction  of  foreign  vessels  ?  We 
furnish  them  with  iron,  with  copper  sheath- 
ing, with  chain  cahles,  with  sails  and  can- 
vas, and  with  cordage  —  all  articles  on 
which  they  have  to  pay  a  duty,  and  we 
have  not.  The  only  article  on  which  we 
have  to  pay  a  higher  duty  than  they  have, 
is  timher;  and  the  duty  on  timber  is  only 
Ss.  6d,  in  the  18Z.  or  20L  per  ton  which  the 
ship  originally  cost.  He  would  not  enu- 
merate the  other  sources  of  our  superiority, 
but  only  to  observe  that  in  our  colonies  we 
had  the  cheapest  supply  of  timber  in  the 
world.  While  the  Americans  had  their 
oak — and  splendid  oak  it  was — we  had 
also  splendid  timber — so  much  so  that  our 
native  oak  was  estimated  at  4cl.  lOs.  more 
than  that  of  foreign  countries.  Their 
Lordships'  attention  had  been  called  to 
th^  great  increase  of  steam  navigation  ; 
and  he  might  remind  them  that  with  regard 
to  providing  steam  vessels  and  furnishing 
their  machinery  and  materials,  no  nation 
could  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  united 
kingdom.  He  found  that  our  machine- 
makers  could  lay  down  steam  engines  in 
the  Baltic  ports  30  per  cent  lower  than 
the  makers  in  those  ports  could  do  them- 
selves. He  thought  it  might,  therefore, 
be  confidently  asserted  that,  with  respect 
to  steam-ships  and  iron-built  vessels,  no 
country  could  stand  a  comparison  with 
this.  They  had  reason  to  hope,  then,  that 
they  would  not  sustain  a  disadvantageous 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  when 
they  swept  away  the- last  imperfect  and 
illusive  remains  of  the  protection  which 
they  still  retained  under  the  navigation 
laws.  He  thought  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had  been  some- 
what unjustly  reproached  for  not  having 
spoken  with  sufficient  respect  of  the  still 
existing  remains  of  the  navigation  laws 
when  he  described  them  as  '*  shreds  and 
tatters."  Why,  what  were  the  terms  in 
which  the  most  obstinate  adherents  to  the 
present  navigation  laws  had  spoken  of 
their  prospects  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Ti  rocity  treaties  ?  Mr.  Young  had  stated 
1  )re  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
18  in  1847,  that  protection  was  inadc- 
q  3  in  those  trades  with  regard  to  which 
tney  virtually  abrogated  the  navigation 
ws; ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had  no  protec- 
n.  ne  thought  this  was  in  effect  a  very 
lar  description  to  that  which  had  been 
en  by  the  noble  President  of  the  Coun- 
whcn  he  characterised  the  navigation 


laws  as  a  remnant  of  protection — as  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  tatters.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  was  not  without  hope  that  the 
final  and  complete  removal  of  this  mono- 
poly would  have  the  same  effect  which  had 
invariably  attended  similar  measures  with 
respect  to  other  branches  of  industry — ^that 
it  would  tend  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  to 
lead  the  way  to  improved  and  economical 
modes  of  management.  He  would  not  en- 
ter upon  the  invidious  task  of  inquiring 
what  were  the  shortcomings  and  defects 
of  their  present  mercantile  marine.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  imwise 
to  pride  themselves  too  much  upon  its  effi- 
ciency; for  he  feared  there  were  many 
things,  especially  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  seamen,  the  sanitary  regola- 
tions  of  the  ships,  and  in  some  degree  also 
with  the  qualifications  of  masters,  in  which 
amendment  was  greatly  required.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (LoixL  Brougham) 
had  last  night  called  attention  to  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  work,  published 
in  America,  called  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast.  He  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  that 
work;  he  had  asked  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  opinion 
had  been  given  sincerely  and  honestly. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Dana,  who  had  had  great 
experience  and  opportunities  of  observing 
the  crews  of  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  had  told  him,  that  he  thought  the 
British  sailor  was  a  more  thorough  sea 
creature  than  the  American  sailor — ^that 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  best  seaman  that  could 
be  found  in  the  world ;  but  that  he  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  tho  masters  of 
merchant  vessels,  that  the  American  mas- 
ters were  better  educated,  more  generally 
accomplished,  and  better  instructed  in 
those  branches  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  might  be  of  service  to  them,  than 
the  same  class  in  this  country.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Carlisle)  would  not  enter  into  de- 
tail upon  another  point  which  had  been 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  President  of 
the  Council — namely,  that  in  many  lines 
of  navigation  and  trade,  where  British 
ships  were  now  subjected  to  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  ships  of  all  other  countiries, 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  a  successfkd 
competition.  His  noble  Friend  had  gone 
through  a  variety  of  instances  to  show  how 
British  vessels  competed  with  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Hamburgh.  The 
ships  of  the  United  States  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  the  cheapest-built  ships  in 
the  world — those  of  Sweden,  Bremen,  and 
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Antwerp;  but  British  ships  were  able  to 
beat  the  American  shipping  even  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Carhsle)  thought  there  could  not  be  a 
stronger  proof  than  that  of  the  power  of 
this  country  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  ships  all  over  the  world.  Indeed, 
it  almost  stood  to  reason  that  that  nation 
which  upon  the  greatest  number  of  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  could  present 
the  largest  number  of  ships,  and  could 
offer  the  lowest  rate  of  freight,  must,  in 
the  end,  secure  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  This 
was  what  formerly  gave  their  envied  as- 
cendancy to  the  Dutch,  and  what,  he 
firmly  believed,  with  the  means  and  appli- 
ances which  we  possessed,  would  ensure  a 
similar  ascendancy  to  this  country.  Low 
rates  of  freight  would  do  for  traffic  on  the 
seas  what  low  rates  of  travelling  had  done 
for  traffic  by  railway  on  shore — they  would 
create  traffic  where  none  had  existed  be- 
fore, and  would  suggest  wants  which  had 
not  been  felt  before,  and  which,  besides 
suggesting,  they  would  satisfy.  Even  con- 
ceding, then,  that  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  would  confer  advantages  upon 
foreigners,  yet,  believing  in  the  impulse 
that  was  always  given  to  trade  when  the 
cords  of  restraint  were  loosened,  and  be- 
lieving in  the  unbounded  elasticity  of  Bri- 
tish trade,  and  its  capacity  to  surmount  all 
obstacles,  he  entertained  the  confident 
hope  that  they  would  eventually  secure  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  multiplied 
traffic  of  the  world.  He  could,  indeed, 
well  believe  that  a  system  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly,  such  as  had  been  the  pervading 
motive  of  their  navigation  code,  but  which 
was  found  impracticable  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  might  have  ap- 
peared plausible  when  our  powers  were 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  when 
our  commerce  had  not  swelled  to  its  pres- 
ent gigantic  proportions;  but  now,  when 
there  was  no  region  of  the  world  in  which 
we  have  not  peopled  the  shores  or  occupied 
the  seas,  from  Aden  to  Oregon,  or  from 
Newfoundland  to  New  Zealand,  every  ob- 
stacle and  impediment  was  multiplied  ten- 
fold. We  had  by  our  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity so  dotted  the  globe  with  our  stations, 
that  to  interrupt  or  complicate  the  traffic 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  to  make  our  legislation  an  universal 
nuisance.  He  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  had 
endeavoured,  in  discussing  this  subject,  to 
lay  the  chief  stress  upon  that  activity  and 
development  which  he  believed  the  relaxa- 


tion or  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  confer  upon  the  commerce  of  this 
country;  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  con- 
sideration that  the  colonial  part  of  the 
question  was  that  which  most  immediately 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  not  ashamed  of  those  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  commerce  and 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  West  Riding, 
which  still  clung  to  him  even  in  that  as- 
sembly. He  might,  however,  be  met  by 
the  statement  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  mercantile  body  not  only  did  not  apply 
for  this  measure,  that  they  did  not  wish 
for  it,  but  that  they  repudiated  it,  and  had 
even  petitioned  against  it.  Ho  admitted 
that  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  strongest 
point  raised  against  the  measure;  but  he 
accounted  for  the  indisposition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  mercantile  body  to  the  BUI, 
by  the  circumstance  that  when  any  set  of 
men  had  for  a  long  time  occupied  them- 
selves in  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
industry,  and  had  done  so  with  success, 
there  was  a  tendency  on  their  parts  to 
wish  to  leave  things  just  as  they  were,  and 
not  to  clear  away  from  the  course  of  their 
successors  difficulties  which  they  had  them- 
selves successfully  surmounted.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  a  royal  road  to  geometry 
could  be  invented,  the  persons  who  would 
most  object  to  it  would  be  geometricians. 
This  rule  applied  to  every  class  of  persons. 
When  they  had  obtained  a  certain  degree 
of  eminence  in  a  particular  pursuit,  they 
thought  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  others 
in  the  same  manner,  and  every  altered 
mode  of  exertion  seemed  to  them  impossi- 
ble. He  would  only  further  remark,  that 
while  he  anticipated  the  greatest  benefit  to 
commerce  from  the  abolition  of  the  navi- 
gation laws — while  he  thought  it  would 
give  facilities  for  their  intercourse  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  would  enrich 
this  country  with  that  most  harmless  wealth 
which  a  noble  Earl  opposite  had  last  night 
seen  <  fit  to  denounce,  but  which  no  one 
could  deprecate  when  following  in  the  wake 
of  honest  and  peaceful  industry — he  still 
could  not  listen  unmoved  to  the  predic- 
tions of  evil  with  which  some  noble  Lords 
accompanied  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
— predictions  of  risk  to  our  shipping,  of 
injury  to  our  commerce,  and  of  danger  to 
our  national  defences.  If  he  believed  this 
measure  could  have  such  a  tendency — if 
he  did  not  think  it  was  likely  to  have  the 
very  opposite  effect — he  certainly  would 
be  the  last  person  to  appear  as  its  sup- 
porter.    He  trusted;  however,  that  he  set 
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a  just  estimate  upon  the  naval  character 
of  this  country,  upon  the  enterprise  of  its 
mercantile  marine,  and  upon  the  deathless 
glory  of  its  national  fleets;  and  that  it  was 
not  in  the  year  in  which  Rule  Britannia 
had  been  first  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
that  they  would  have  that  strain  unlearnt 
at  home.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  risk  to  their  commerce,  any 
damage  to  their  shipping,  or  any  danger 
to  their  national  defences,  but  the  contrary, 
from  the  present  measure,  was  this — ^be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  sure,  though 
perhaps  gradual,*  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  give  increase  of  employment, 
enlarged  activity,  and  renewed  vigour  to 
the  general  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country;  and  because  he  believed  it  was 
the  commerce  of  the  country  stimulating 
their  agriculture,  rewarding  their  manufac- 
tures, and  developing  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, which  wass  the  main  cause  that 
gave  employment  to  their  fleets,  that  guar- 
anteed permanence  and  security  to  their 
national  defences,  that  had  hitherto  made 
this  country  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
would  always  keep  her  so. 

Earl  NELSON  said,  that  he  had  lis- 
tened with  deep  attention  to  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down,  but  confessed  that 
he  had  not  heard  any  sufficiently  strong 
grounds  stated  to  justify  this  Bill  being 
brought  forward  against  the  expression  of 
the  strong  opinion  of  the  country  against 
it.  The  noble  Earl  had  referred  to  a  long 
list  of  grievances  connected  with  those 
laws;  but  he  would  like  to  know  what 
measure  there  was  which  could  not  also 
have  its  long  list  of  cases  cited  against  it  ? 
They  were  cases  that  he  had  heard  of  be- 
fore in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  their 
Lordships,  and  he  had  heard  answers  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  that  the  evil  result- 
ing from  these  cases  did  not  counterbalance 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  measure. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  through  all 
the  details  of  his  speech — that  he  would 
leave  to  abler  speakers.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  noble  Marquess  who  moved  the 
second  reading  o£  this  Bill  should  have 
thrown  anything  like  disdain  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  or  that  he  should  have  endeavour- 
ed to  underrate  the  value  of  the  petitions 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  their 
Lordships'  House  against  this  measure. 
1  I  te  of  public  opinion  had  been  shown 
great  decrease  of  the  majority  in 


favour  of  the  measure,  as  oompwed  wi& 
that  of  last  year,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  had  been  alleged,  that  most  of 
the  petitions  which  had  been  presttited 
against  the  Bill  had  emanated,  from  agri- 
cultural bodies;  but  it  appeared  by  a  re- 
turn made  to  their  Lordships,  that  up  to 
the  4th  of  May  the  number  of  petitions 
presented  had  been  182  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  only  six  in  its  favour.  Of  the 
182  against  the  Bill,  fifty-seven  were  fmm 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  shipowners,  or  from  persons 
directly  interested  in  the  shipping  trade. 
He  confessed  that  he  could  not  reooncile 
the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of 
this  measure — first,  that  these  laws  were 
so  much  injury  to  commerce;  secondly,  that 
they  were  mere  waste  paper.  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  the  colonies,  he  found  upon 
reference  to  their  petitions  that  all  which 
they  sought,  either  with  respect  to  the 
warehousing  system  or  the  direct  trade, 
might  be  granted  under  the  present  Bill; 
but  these  privileges  had  been  refused,  for 
what  reason  he  would  leave  their  Lord- 
ships to  judge.  The  effect  of  that  refusal 
had  been  the  cause  of  several  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Bill;  but  not  one  of  the  peti- 
tions presented  from  the  colonies  consider- 
ed the  measure  as  a  remedy  for  their  dis- 
tress. With  respect  to  the  question  of  re- 
taliation, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  re- 
taliation would  be  just  as  possible  after  the 
passing  of  this  measure  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent. This  reminded  him  of  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  them  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  free-trade  measures,  that  fo- 
reigners would  follow  their  example.  But 
had  it  turned  out  to  be  so  ?  But  all  other 
points  of  consideration  fell  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  naval  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Noble  Lords  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  seemed  to 
labour  under  a  great  mistake  with  respect 
to  that  branch  of  the  subject.  He  remem- 
bered a  noble  Lord  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  attribute  our  mer- 
cantile superiority  to  the  operation  of  the 
navigation  laws,  but  to  our  isolated  posi- 
tion— our  great  commerce — and  extensive 
colonial  trade  and  possessions.  The  noble 
Lord  here  referred  to  and  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  to  show 
(as  was  understood,  for  the  noble  Lord  was 
occasionally  very  imperfectly  heard)  that 
in  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  was  what 
was  called  a  free  port,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  American  shipping,  com- 
peted   successfully  with    British.     What 
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would  the  trade  then  be  wben  thrown  open 
to  all  other  nations  ?  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  cheapness  of  British  ships;  and 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  American-built  ships  and  of  Eng- 
lish-built ships  would  not  prevent  this  coun- 
try from  competing  successfully  with  the 
United  States;  but  it  had  been  stated  by 
a  witness  whose  authority  he  had  never 
heard  questioned,  that  the  Americans  could 
not  only  build  ships  more  cheaply,  but  that 
they  could  also  man  and  equip  them  more 
cheaply,  than  the  shipowners  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  da- 
maging the  commercial  marine  of  England, 
but  that  it  would  eventually  tend  to  injure 
the  Navy.  He  could  not  understand  wbat 
was  meant  by  inserting  the  manning  clauses 
in  this  Bill;  they  were  either  put  in  be- 
cause the  promoters  of  this  Bill  feared  that 
the  effects  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  drive  the 
shipowners  of  ibis  country  to  take  foreign 
seamen,  or  else  they  were  put  in  for  the 
purpose  of  blindfolding  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  to  its  real  effects.  The  coast- 
ing clauses  of  the  Bill  appeared  to  have 
been  introduced  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
noble  Earl  who  had  last  night  addressed 
the  House  had  referred  to  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
success  of  their  mercantile  marine.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the'consequences  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
were  favourable  or  not  to  the  increase  of 
the  mercantile  mariue  of  this  country. 
They  must  look  a  little  farther,  and  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  cause  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Th^  opinion  of  a  man  whose 
title  he  had  the  honour  to  bear,  and  whose 
name  was  still  revered  all  through  this 
great  country,  might,  upon  a  question  of 
this  importance,  be  brought  forward — 
though  dead,  he  was  not  forgotten.  Though, 
doubtless,  the  navigation  laws  had  been, 
in  some  measure,  altered  since  his  death, 
yet  the  principle  remained  the  same  as 
when  he  lived.  He  could  not  forget  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  uncle,  when  in  the 
West  Indies,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 
commander,  he  braved  the  chance  of  a 
court-martial  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  strictly  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try; because  he  considered  those  laws 
fundamentally  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Navy  of  this  country.  He 
proved  afterwards  how  necessary  they 
were  in  the  next  important  period  of  his 
life — the  battle,  or  rather  the  fall  of  Co- 
penhagen.    He  was  most  anxious  at  that 


time  to  act  with  expedition.  He  was  un- 
able to  effect  his  purpose  so  speedily  as 
he  would  \  have  wished,  and  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  he  stated  that  he  might 
have  saved  the  blood  spilled  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  obtained  a  friendly  instead 
of  a  hostile  victory,  if  he  could  have  fitted 
out  his  ships,  and  got  them  sooner  out  of 
the  Yarmouth  Roads.  In  questions  of 
national  defence,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  practice  than  to 
mere  theory.  In  the  year  1801,  when 
his  great  uncle  was  appointed,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  this  country,  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  fortifying  the  country 
against  foreign  invasion,  what  could  he 
have  done  had  not  the  navigation  laws 
been  upheld  ?  Where  would  have  been 
those  ships  which  the  merchants  were  en- 
abled to  fit  up  for  him,  to  enable  him  to 
cover  the  coast  ?  Where  would  have  been 
those  sailors  whom  he  induced  to  enlist, 
when  they  believed  their  country  to  be  in 
danger  ?  Where  would  have  .been  those 
sailors,  those  ships — or  where  would  have 
been  the  means  of  building  more  ships  in 
the  country,  if  by  the  abolition  of  those 
laws  the  British  merchant  had  been  com- 
pelled to  employ  foreign  vessels,  and 
British  sailors  had  been  employed  in  a 
foreign  service  ?  The  present  manning 
clauses  must  be  upheld,  or  they  would 
soon  see  their  shipowners  sending  their 
goods  in  foreign-built  ships — in  foreign- 
manned  ships,  and  in  ships  under  foreign 
flags.  If  that  were  the  case,  in  what  po- 
sition would  the  country  be  placed  in  a 
time  of  war.  It  was  very  well,  no  doubt, 
for  persons  to  call  loudly  for  general  peace, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
settling  all  disputes  by  treaties  between 
one  nation  and  another  ;  such  persons 
could  however,  have  no  security  that  mas- 
ter spirits  would  not  arise,  as  had  hereto- 
fore been  the  case,  and  who,  throwing 
aside  all  treaties,  would  force  nations  to 
war.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  only  effective  security  for  the  contin- 
uance of  peace  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  force.  Feeling  strongly  as  he 
did  that  this  measure  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  he 
could  not  content  himself  by  giving  a  silent 
vote  on  this  subject  ;  and  he  earnestly 
trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  resist 
this  Bill.  He  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  foster  or  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  country;  he  called  upon  the  free- 
traders among  their  Lordships  to  resist 
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the  Bill,  because  it  was  an  imperfect 
measure,  and  one  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  require  to  be  amended;  he  called 
upon  all  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country  to  reject  a  measure 
which  so  injuriously  affected  the  best  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  nation  but  of  its 
colonies,  and  which  would  repeal  those 
existing  laws  which  were  necessary,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Earl  BRUCE  stated  that,  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  their  Lordships*  House, 
he  felt  anxious  to  assure  them  that,  after 
having  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
various  speeches  delivered  on  this  subject, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  never 
before  had  it  been  his  good  fortune  to  sup- 
port a  measure  introduced  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  a  more  perfect  con- 
viction that  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  than 
with  respect  to  this  measure.  A  great 
variety  of  opinions  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws.  It  was  thought  by  some 
noble  Lords  that  if  they  were  repealed,  it 
would  cause  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
the  Royal  Navy  of  this  country.  They 
argued  that  whatever  might  bo  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  still  that  the  defence  of  this 
mighty  empire  being  involved  in  their  con- 
tinuance, sdl  other  considerations  ought  to 
yield  to  that  paramount  one.  If  he  for  a 
single  moment  could  imagine  that  the  pas- 
sing of  the  present  Bill  would,  in  the  most 
trifling  degree,  expose  the  country  to  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  he  should,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  set  aside  the  most  che- 
rished opinions,  and  at  once  vote  against 
the  Bill,  for  he  felt  that  the  defences  of 
the  country  must  be  maintained  upon  any 
terms.  He  was  far  from  subscribing  to 
any  such  doctrine,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  fully  believed  that  the  country  might 
•be  most  efficiently  defended — as  efficiently, 
if  not  more  so,  than  it  had  ever  been,  even 
though  those  remaining  fragments  of  the 
navigation  laws  should  bo  instantly  abro- 
gated. Others,  again,  acting  upon  what 
they  considered  a  conservative  principle, 
though  a  very  unsound  one  in  this  case, 
said,  **  Let  us  leave  things  as  they  are. 
We  know  the  worst  which  these  laws  can 
produce."  He  ventured  to  caution  noble 
XiOi  from  looking  at  this  question  in  this 
Things  will  Jiot  remain  as  they 
%  rne  question  is  as  urgent  in  point  of 
as  important  in  character.  The  various 
8  of  this  country  felt  themselves  ag- 
ed by  the  course  pursued  by  the  mother 


country  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of 
free-trade  measures,  and  they  claimed  as 
some  compensation  for  the  injury  they  had 
sustained,  the  removal  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  existing  naviga- 
tion laws.  Those  changes  of  policy  whick 
had  been  recently  adopted  by  the  countiy, 
would,  he  felt  confident,  ultimately  lead  to 
the  benefit  of  the  empire  generally,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  opinions  whidi 
had  been  formed  by  many  persons  on  tho 
subject.  It  was  very  well  for  the  ardoU 
admirers  of  protection  to  say  that  the 
movement  which  had. taken  place  against 
free  trade  was  one  in  the  right  direction; 
but  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  that  movement»  he  believed 
it  woiUd  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  obtain  protection  again.  Then 
there  were  treaties  with  foreign  countries  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  and  powers  in  their 
hands  for  effectually  changing  the  present 
state  of  the  laws  by  retaliation.  Nor  can 
our  Foreign  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be, 
have  a  word  to  say  against  such  retaliation, 
or  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  such  treaties. 
Treaties  will  not  be  renewed  without  con- 
cessions from  this  country.  The  example 
of  this  country  in  favour  of  an  exclusive 
system  may  not  unnaturally  be  followed  by 
other  countries  in  imitation  of  this  the 
greatest  commercial  country,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  restriction  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous in  fact  to  them  than  to  this  conn- 
try.  A  combination  of  other  countries, 
might  be  formed  against  this. one  ;  and, 
being  at  last  forced  to  throw  open  the 
colonial  trade,  this  country  would  mean- 
while have  lost  its  foreign  trade.  Then 
as  to  the  comparative  superiority  and  ex- 
pense of  Enghsh  and  foreign  ships  and 
crews.  An  Englishman  is  slow  to  believe 
that  from  drunkenness  and  want  of  disci- 
pline the  British  merchant  crews  are  gene- 
rally inferior  to  foreign;  but  it  must  l^  ad- 
mitted, that  in  the  inferior  classes  of  our 
merchant  ships,  this,  in  some  cases,  is  but 
too  true  ;  but  it  cannot  arise  from  the  un- 
fitness and  inaptitude  of  EngUshmen  for 
the  service,  either  as  commanders  of  ships 
or  seamen,  for  they  are  eminently  and  pe- 
culiarly qualified  for  it.  This  inferiority  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in  edu- 
cating and  selecting  masters ;  and,  above 
all,  to  the  baneful  effects  of  these  remains  of 
monopoly.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  an 
English  master  should  not  be  as  well  edu- 
cated as  a  foreign  one,  and  by  better  ac- 
commodation on  board,  and  a  judicious  • 
system  of   payment  by  per  centage«  no 
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reason  why  he  should  not  take  as  great  a 
care  of,  and  interest  in,  the  goods  com- 
roitted  to  him  as  his  foreign  rival.  As  re- 
gards comparative  expense,  the  price  of 
timher  is  somewhat  higher  in  this  country; 
but  in  iron,  sails,  cordage,  copper,  the 
English  shipbuilder  has  advantages  over 
almost  every  other  country,  and  especially 
as  regards  the  United  States,  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
this  country  in  the  carrying  trade.  But 
if  there  are  some  to  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  these  details, 
there  is  this  irresistible  argument,  that 
we  do  compete  with  foreigners  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  in  that  comparatively 
unprotected  trade  our  shipping  and  com- 
merce are  increasing  faster  than  in  the  pro- 
tected trade.  If  the  foreign  unprotected 
trade  were  not  profitable,  all  our  ships 
would  be  naturally  driven  into  the  pro- 
tected trade.  But  it  is  said,  foreign  ship- 
ping has  increased  still  more  than  British : 
if  so,  where  is  the  use  of  the  navigation 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  But 
the  increased  population,  and  demands  of 
other  countries,  sufficiently  account  for 
this.  But  if  our  unprotected  trade  with 
foreign  countries  separately  has  increased, 
a  fortiori,  is  there  reason  to  hope  it  will 
do  so  to  an  enormous  extent  when  inter- 
communication between  all  parts  of  the 
globe  are  open  to  it?  The  greater  the  amount 
of  the  carrying  trade,  the  lower  will  the 
freights  Be ;  and  ships  will  rarely  make  a 
voyage  in  ballast,  or  have  to  wait  in  port  for 
cargoes;  and  from  the  immense  connexion 
(as  it  would  be  termed  in  trade)  between 
this  country  and  every  part  of  the  world, 
our  ships  would  have  great  advantages  if 
that  system  prevailed.  But  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  must  not  forget  that  every 
step  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken  in 
the  question  of  free  trade,  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  shipping  interest;  every  relaxation  of 
duties  has  increased  importations,  and  the 
demand  for  ships.  He  (Lord  Bruce)  con- 
sidered it  clear,  that  as  regards  the  colo- 
nial trade,  the  navigation  laws  could  not 
continue  long — that  as  regards  foreign 
trade  they  afford  no  protection,  while  to 
our  ships  and  crews  the  repeal  of  them 
would  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  injury — 
and,  above  all,  that  it  is  not  solely  to 
carry  out  a  free-trade  theory,  though  he 
considered  it  essentially  part  of  the  free- 
trade  system,  notwithstanding  what  other 
noble  Lords  said.  But  things  could  not  be 
left  as  they  were:  answers  must  be  given 
to  the  prayers  of  the  eolonies  and  foreign 


States;  replies  must  be  made  as  to  the  re- 
newal of  treaties.  He  beseeched  their 
Lordships,  therefore,  at  once  to  pass  this 
measure,  which,  if  delayed,  would  come 
shortly  again  before  them  under,  perhaps, 
much  more  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
They  need  not  fear,  by  a  repeal  of  these 
laws,  to  injure  the  British  commercial  navy 
in  time  of  peace,  or  the  prospects  of  the 
Royal  Navy  in  time  of  war.  The  armour  of 
protection  might  have  been  suitable  in 
times  past,  but  was  only  an  impediment 
now ;  the  British  sailor  required  nothing 
but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to  contend, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  sailors 
of  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

Earl  TALBOT  said,  he  would  request 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  while  he 
briefly  gave  expressions  to  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  He  had 
given  way  to  the  noble  Lord  who  bore  the 
Ulustrious  name  of  Nelson,  and  had  per- 
mitted him  to  take  precedence  of  him,  and 
he  was  glad  he  had  done  so.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  him  advocate  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  defences  of  that  coun- 
try which  his  illustrative  relative  was  so 
conspicuous  in  guarding.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  over-rate  the  importance  of  this 
question;  and  the  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  him  in  looking  to  it  was,  to  inquire 
where  was  the  necessity  for  meddling  with 
the  subject  at  all.  He  found  in  the  peti- 
tions that  had  been  presented  to  their 
Lordships  against  this  Bill,  an  adequate 
answer  to  all  the  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  in  support  of  it.  Those  petitions 
had  been  prepared  in  as  constitutional  a 
manner  as  any  petitions  that,  within  his 
recollection,  had  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  not  manufactured  peti- 
tions; they  were  not  petitions  placed  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  and  signed  by  boys  or 
women,  or  signed  by  some  persons  five  or  ' 
six  times  over.  They  were  petitions  eman- 
ating from  merchants  and  corporate  bodies, 
and  from  men  who  understood  their  busi- 
ness, and  who  came  respectfully  to  their 
Lordships'  House  to  implore  them  not  to 
pass  this  measure,  which  they  thought 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  public 
interests.  It  had  been  said  by  noble 
Lords  at  the  other  side  that  this  measure 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  free  trade.  It  might  be  considered  in 
two  branches :  it  might  be  considered  as 
connected  with  free  trade,  or  it  might  be 
considered  as  totally  apart  from  free  trade. 
If  they  were  to  consider  it  as  connected 
with,  free  trade,  it  would  naturally  occur  to 
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a  reasonable  miDd  to  inquire  how  far  that 
experiment  of  free  trade  had  succeeded. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in 
Europe,  and  in  consequence,  also,  of  that 
distress  which  thej  must  all  lament,  it 
might  be  argued,  and  argued  he  thought 
fairly,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that 
free  trade  had  not  had  a  fair  trial.  But 
they  were  led  to  expect  that  it  would  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  might  occur. 
They  might  say,  therefore,  at  all  events, 
that  free  trade  had  not  stopped  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  arisen.  He  was  not  then 
going  to  say  that  free  trade  was  a  failure. 
His  argument  was,  that  free  trade  had  not 
yet  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  enable  them  to 
found  other  measures  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  he  therefore  entertained  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  measure  ought  not  to 
be  passed  into  a  law.  The  question  had 
been  divided  into  three  branches,  and  was  to 
be  considered  in  an  historical,  commercial, 
and  national  point  of  view.  Without  re- 
ferring at  length  to  the  public  history  of 
those  laws,  it  would  suffice  to  say  that  they 
had  existed  for  about  200  years,  and 
that  there  was  a  code  before  them  which 
had  existed  for  200  years,  and  during  that 
period  their  maritime  trade  had  arrived  at 
that  admitted  supremacy  which  it  now  en- 
joys. To  meddle  with  so  venerable  a  sys- 
tem appeared  to  him  extremely  hazardous, 
and  especially  in  the  face  of  such  evidence 
as  that  which  had  been  brought  forward 
on  the  present  occasion.  With  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  subject  ho  felt  himself 
very  incompetent  to  deal ;  but  he  had  pe- 
rused the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
he  would  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
evidence  was  in  favour  of  supporting  the 
navigation  laws  as  they  are  in  all  their  es- 
sential points.  If  there  was  any  point  in 
the  navigation  laws  requiring  alteration, 
why  not  make  that  alteration  the  subject 
of  treaty,  and  remove  the  parts  that  were 
considered  objectionable  ?  With  respect 
to  one  of  the  points  objected  to,  he  had 
conversations  with  commercial  men,  and 
he  knew  they  woidd  find  no  difficulty  in 
effecting,  by  treaty,  such  a  modification  of. 
those  laws  as  would  meet  a  case  of  that  de- 
Boription.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  opened 
the  debate  that  evening  had  laid  great 
■tress  on  the  number  of  seamen  having  in- 
creased so  largely,  and  on  that  he  founded 
argu]  nt  on  the  impolicy  of  those  laws; 
nnt  j  3ad  of  doing  that  he  should,  in  his 
I  lalbot's)  opinion,  have  founded  an 

i  the  other  way.     Under  those 


laws  the  number  of  their  seamen  had  greatly 
increased,  and  men  who  could  prove  useM 
to  their  country  in  time  of  need  had  risen 
under  them.  He  (Earl  Talbot)  would  not 
detain  their  Lordships  by  going  into  a  de^ 
tail  of  the  price  of  buUdmg  ships.  His 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  had  admitted  that 
evening  that  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  most 
be  greater  in  this  country  than  it  wu 
abroad;  but  his  noble  Friend  contended 
that  British-built  ships  would  be  cheaper, 
in  the  long  run,  inasmuch  as  the  ships 
built  in  this  country  would  last  for  a  greater 
number  of  years.  But  it  should  he  reodU 
lected  that  the  capital  embarked  in  the 
shipbuilding  trade  would  naturally  be  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  ships  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  in  the  cheapest  market,  irreroeo- 
tive  of  aU  such  considerations.  Let  them 
see  what  an  advantage  it  would  he  to  the 
owner  to  build  the  ship  abroad.  First  of 
all,  he  would  save  the  duty  on  the  timber, 
and  likewise  have  the  benefit  of  other  ad- 
vantages. It  might  be  said  this  Bill  was 
passed  to  take  oif  all  restrictions  on  e(aaL^ 
morce  ;  but  if  they  were  to  go  on  the  sys- 
tem of  entire  relaxation,  they  should  not 
stop  half  way,  or  clog  their  Bill  with  any 
clause  that  would  place  the  English  ship- 
owner in  difficulty,  or  place  a  burden  on 
him  he  was  unable  to  bear.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  any  clause  such  as  that  refer- 
ring to  the  coasting  trade.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  showed  that  they  wanted  con- 
fidence in  the  measure  they  had  intro- 
duced. Before  introducing  that  measure, 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  consider  the 
question,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  coasting  trade  should  not  be 
thrown  open  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  doing  so.  They  should 
have  found  that  out  before  they  ventured 
to  produce  the  Bill  to  Parliament  at  all. 
Let  it  be  recollected  how  this  Bill  had  been 
introduced.  The  Bill  was  brought  forward 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  Friend  of  his  (Earl 
Talbot)  in  another  place,  who,  in  a  joking 
way,  said,  "  We  have  got  free  trade  ;  let 
us  now  have  a  go  at  the  navigation  laws." 
That  expression,  he  supposed,  had  been 
taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
and,  because  it  was  uttered,  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  now  before  the  Hon 
Uo  would  remind  their  Lordship 
Committee  of  their  Lordships' '. 
appointed  to  inquire  into  this  sa 
without  waiting  for  the  n  alia  f 
quiry  the  BUI  was  introduotcC  < 
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not  but  say  that  that  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  been  treated  with  marked  dis- 
respect. As  regarded  the  question  of  re- 
ciprocity, see  the  way  they  had  been  met. 
He  did  not  complain  of  reciprocity;  but 
with  their  insular  position,  and  with  the 
immense  empire  they  had  to  maintain,  he 
did  protest  against  their  giving  everything 
away  without  anything  being  given  to 
them  in  return.  They  had  a  reciprocity 
system  with  America  a  long  time  before, 
but  it  was  merely  a  nominal  reciprocity. 
If  they  gave  up  something,  they  ought  to 
get  something  in  return ;  but  they  should 
not  go  forward  in  the  headlong  way  they 
were  going  by  this  Bill,  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. He  was  given  to  understand  that  a 
very  salutary  and  very  easily  compre- 
hended rule  was  adopted  by  Belgium.  He 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  at  all  addressing  them  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  holding,  as  he  did,  a  com- 
mission in  the  Navy,  he  felt  that  he  had 
some  claim  to  address  their  Lordships  on 
the  subject  of  manning  the  Navy.  The 
question,  as  it  affected  the  Navy,  was  one 
of  considerable  importance ;  but  after  the 
eloquent  speech  which  they  had  heard 
from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough)  who  closed  the  debate  on  the 
previous  night,  he  felt  that  he  (Earl  Tal- 
bot) could  not  say  any  thing  that  would 
add  to  the  impression  which  that  noble 
Lord  must  have  made  upon  their  Lord- 
ships. When  he  recollected  all  the  in- 
formation which  that  noble  Earl  must  have 
acquired  while  he  governed  their  eastern 
empire — when  he  remembered,  also,  the 
knowledge  he  must  have  obtained  while 
filling  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  this  country — and  when  it  would 
be  found  that  the  assertions  made  by  him 
were  supported  by  the  evidence  of  all  the 
naval  officers  examined  before  their  Lord- 
ships' Committee,  he  felt  assured  that  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  agreeing  in  every 
sentiment  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl.  He  conceived  that  the  danger  that 
might  follow  would  be  incalculable.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  their  sailors,  when  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  suddenly  upon  them  in  time 
of  war.  A  great  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  way  of  sailing  ships,  in  con- 
seijuence  uf  tLo  facilities  that  were  given 
bj^  tho  inUodutit'  ^f  steam;  and  it  i  to 
bu  ajiprf^hctiUec  i  fi  s  af* 

ft^nk^U  for  tho  t 


seriously  affected  ;  and  also  that  the  ope- 
rations in  time  of  war  would  be  much 
more  sudden  than  in  former  times.  They 
would  want  to  throw  their  strength  upon 
particular  points  with  rapidity,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  steam  would  have  the 
effect,  besides,  of  diminishing  very  much 
the  practice  of  seamanship.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam  must,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity have  a  strong  tendency  to  affect 
the  well-known  character  of  the  British 
tar.  Let  them  remember  that  if  they 
made  this  alteration  they  could  not  retract 
except  at  the  risk  of  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbours;  and  he  hoped,  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  their  Lordships, 
that  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  tak- 
ing a  part  in  stopping  a  measure  which 
might  be  productive  of  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  best  interests  of  this  great 
maritime  empire. 

Eabl  WALDEGRAVE  addressed  their 
Lordships;  but  was  quite  inaudible. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY,*  before 
he  entered  on  the  general  subject  before 
the  House,  begged  their  permission  to  ad- 
vert to  a  charge  made  by  a  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  last  night  against 
Mr.  Cardwell,  one  of  the  Members  for 
Liverpool,  who,  he  stated,  had  made  a 
strong  declaration  upon  his  election  in 
favour  of  the  navigation  laws — who  had  by 
reason  of  that  declaration  received  the 
support  of  the  shipowners  and  others  of 
that  port — and  whose  conduct  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  alleged  had  been  incon- 
sistent with  those  professions.  Now, 
having  a  great  respect  for  that  Gentleman 
— although  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
with  him  on  this  occasion — ^he  was  anxious 
that  their  Lordships  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  and  for  this  purpose 
would  refer  to  an  authentic  statement  of 
them  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  From 
this  it  appeared  that  a  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Conservative  Association,  de- 
puted to  select  candidates  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, agreed  to  recommend  Mr.  Card  well's 
name,  with  that  of  Sir  Digby  Mackworth, 
and  reported  accordingly  to  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1847.  By  that  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  : — 

*•  That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day, at  half-past  two,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Chairman  be  requested  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Cardwell,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  those  gentlemen  will  give 
an    assurance  to  oppose  all  endowment  of  the 


*  From  a  Report  published  by  Ridgway. 
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Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  should  those  measures  be 
brought  forward  in  the  Legislature." 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  and  the  following  was  his 
answer,  so  far  as  respects  the  navigation 
laws: — 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  any  proposal  either  for 
the  endowment  of  the  priests  or  for  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws.  With  respect  to  the  navi- 
gation laws,  I  consider  their  object  to  have  been 
the  regulation  of  our  trade  and  shipping  with  an 
especial  reference  to  our  maritime  supremacy. 
A  Committee  has  been  sitting  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  to  inquire  into  their 
operation  and  effect.  When  they  have  closed 
their  labours  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  consider 
the  evidence,  and  shall  not  consent  to  any  modifi- 
cations of  the  law  which  may  appear  to  me  cal- 
culated to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
shipping  and  commercial  interests,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  maritime  power.  I  request  you 
will  convey  to  the  adjourned  meeting  my  as- 
surance that  these  are  my  genuine  sentiments, 
stated  without  any  reserve,  and  without  any  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  I  shall  change  them. 
Permit  me  to  add,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that 
I  decline  to  enter  into  any  engagement,  expressed 
or  implied,  which  may  fetter  my  free  action  in 
Parliament,  or  render  it  incompatible  with  my 
personal  honour  to  pursue,  from  time  to  time, 
the  course  suggested  to  me  by  my  sense  of  public 
duty." 

The  consequence  of  this  language  was,  that 
he  was  rejected  by  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, and  did  not  receive  their  support. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  addresss- 
ing  a  meeting  held  in  the  Exchange  Ward, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1847,  Mr.  Cardwell 
closed  his  observations  as  regarded  the 
navigation  laws,  with  words  to  this  *ef- 
fect:— 

**  Well  then,  I  say.  Gentlemen,  I  will  consent 
to  no  change  unless,  upon  future  careful  inquiry, 
and  full  consultation  with  all  parties  interested,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  ge- 
neral good.  And  I  state  plainly,  also,  that,  being 
so  satisfied  that  a  change  would  bo  so  conducive, 
no  power  on  earth  should  ever  induce  me  to  op- 
pose it." 

These  statements  would,  he  hoped,  acquit 
his  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Cardwell,  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord. 

He  would  now  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships. 
Before  he  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  that 
House,  he  had  been  called  upon  in  the 
other  House  to  give  a  vote  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Navigation  Laws,  and  he  had  not  rc- 
fased  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  being  not  only 
not  so  bigoted  to  those  laws  as  to  refuse 
'  all  investigation  into  their  effects,  but  on 
the  contrary,  thinking  it  highly  desirable 


fi*om  time  to  time  to  consider  what  changei 
in  those  laws  the  lapse  of  time  and  chang- 
ing circumstances  both  in  our  own  trade 
and  that  of  foreign  countries  might  make 
it  proper  to  effect.  It  was  necessary  that 
from  time  to  time  such  adjustments  should 
be  made  between  the  occasionally  conflict- 
ing interests  of  trade  and  nayigation. 
Such  adjustments  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  at  different  times;  but  the  one 
great  principle  of  protection  to  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  as  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance, had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  nay, 
had  been  kept  most  studiously  in  view  by 
every  statesman  who  had  dealt  with  them 
down  to  the  present  time. 

It  had  been  made  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  this  debate,  whether  this  were 
a  question  of  free  trade  or  not.  Now  for 
his  own  part  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  cared  not 
whether  it  were  or  no.  He  never  coold 
consider  that  the  questions  of  free  trade 
and  protection  were,  like  those  of  right 
and  wrong,  two  great  antagonistic  princi- 
ples, which  admitted  of  no  variation  in 
their  application.  They  were,  in  his  mind, 
questions,  in  which  the  reasons  fdr  apply- 
ing the  one  principle  or  the  other  predo- 
minated, according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
terests at  issue,  and  the  occasion  of  their 
application.  But  in  this  case,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  parties,  in  this  House  at 
least,  as  it  had  been  by  all  previous  states- 
men and  all  previous  legislatures,  there 
was  at  least  something  which  took  the 
question  out  of  the  category  of  simple  fiiee 
trade,  and  compelled  the  consideration  of 
it  on  a  different  basis.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess himself,  and  all  who  followed '  on  his 
side,  had  fully  admitted  that  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  this  country  was  the  basis 
of  her  naval  strength,  and  if  of  her  naval 
strength,  of  her  very  existence,  and  had 
declared  in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatie 
language,  that  if  they  could  be  convinced 
that  the  measure  before  the  House  had 
any  tendency  to  iutpair  tlmt  m^tviiio,  to  in-  fl 
jure  that  mercantile  marine,  no  considera^fl 
tion  of  simple  commercial  advantage  could 
ever  induce  them  ta  seek  it  at  such  a  coBt 
— concurring  in  tills  with  ever 
statesman  and  autLorit'' 
that  whenever  the  "^**' 
and  navigation  w^ 
those  of  navigatiot 
essential  to  ihe 
empire.  All 
curred  in  tal 
categoiy  oi 
tion  must 
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concentrate  on  this  one  point,  can  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  Great  Britain  compete, 
unprotected,  with  the  marine  of  other  coun- 
tries ?  and  if  not,  what  is  the  amount  of 
protection  requisite  to  enahle  it  to  do  so  ? 
For  he  fully  admitted  that  it  was  our  duty 
not  to  continue  a  single  restriction,  not  to 
impose  a  single  ohstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
greatest  liberty  to  commerce,  which  was 
not  absolutely  essential  to  that  object. 
Now,  a  great  deal  of  powder  had  been 
burnt  upon  this  subject,  which  had  rather 
tended  to  obscure,  than  to  throw  a  steady 
light  upon  it.  Calculations  and  counter- 
calculations  had  been  produced  with  the 
view  of  showing,  d.  priori,  that  the  British 
shipowner  could  or  could  not  compete  with 
the  foreigner — calculations  as  to  the  expense 
of  building,  the  expense  of  navigation;  and 
he  would  admit  that  such  calculations  were 
often  a  basis  for  legislation  not  very  satis- 
factory, for  somehow  or  other  the  result 
did  not  always  appear  ultimately  to  be  that 
which  such  it  priori  calculations,  appa- 
rently most  indisputable,  would  lead  a  man 
to  expect.  Some  elements,  it  would  seem, 
were  omitted,  the  omission  of  which  was 
not  to  be  detected  at  the  time,  which  made 
the  whole  difference  in  the  result.  But 
the  observation  of  facts,  as  to  the  past,  if 
carefully  and  conscientiously  made,  that 
is,  genuine,  carefully  considered  and  con- 
scientious statistics,  could  not  mislead  ; 
but  then  they  must  be  conscientiously  se- 
lected, they  must  be  the  real  tests  of  the 
question  at  issue  ;  and  on  this  point  he  did 
think  that  their  Lordships  and  the  coun- 
try had  great  reason  to  complain.  It 
was  painful  to  him  to  make  reflections 
here  or  any  where  on  the  proceedings 
of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Porter,  the  honour 
of  whose  acquaintance  he  enjoyed,  and 
whom  he  hoped  often  to  meet  again ;  but 
the  sense  of  a  public  duty  to  a  great  ques- 
tion would  not  permit  him  to  be  silent. 
Well  then,  he  said,  that  a  vast  mass  of 
fi^iiiea  had  been  produced  by  that  gentle- 
Trnin  as  bearing'  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
and  with  the  object  of  producing  an  effect 
upon  this  (|ncstion,  which  had  no  real  bear- 
ing upon  it  whattver. 

N«w,  take  £r£t  tht;  celebrated  schedule, 
^^'  ^  iio  had  produced  b  of  ore  tlie  Commit- 
auso  of  CouiLKions,  of  what 
^n^lfpat^ted  and  unprotected 
tive  pro- 
Be  two 
it 
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better  than  with  its  aid;  and  look  solely  to 
the  figures  so  arranged,  without  analysing 
the  particulars— look  only  to  the  gross  re- 
sults, and  the  conclusion  would  appear  to 
be  inevitable.  It  would  be  found,  that  on 
the  gross  figures  so  arranged,  an  increase 
of  shipping  on  the  protected  side  would  ap- 
pear of  only  94  per  cent,  while  that  on  the 
unprotected  side  would  appear  to  have 
been  182  per  cent.  But  how  were  these  re- 
sults produced  ?  Why,  by  including  the 
repeated  voyages  of  steamers,  in  one  set  of 
cases,  and  in  anothei'  the  navigation  with 
countries,  in  the  trade  with  which,  as  they 
had  no  ships,  or  but  very  few  of  their  own, 
and  the  sliips  of  no  third  party  were  ad- 
mitted, we  had,  though  not  by  law,  yet  by 
the  facts,  an  effective  piotection,  and  even 
monopoly.  Now  was  this  fair  ?  What 
was  the  point  at  issue  ?  The  power  of 
competing  in  sailing  vessels,  of  maintain- 
ing a  great  mercantile  marine  to  sustain 
and  feed  our  Navy.  Was  this  shown  by 
the  command  which  our  superiority  in  ma- 
chinery gave  us  over  the  communication  by 
short  and  weekly-repeated  voyages  between 
France  and  Belgium,  and  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  ?  If  it  was  not  good  for  this 
purpose,  for  what  purpose  was  it  advanced? 
But  whatever  the  purpose  might  have  been, 
the  effect  could  only  mislead,  and  did  mis- 
lead, those  who  argued  on  this  question, 
and  did  not  look  closely  into  the  details. 
It  was  misleading  up  to  this  moment  even 
those  who  were  debating  the  question  at 
this  hour  in  their  Lordships'  House;  for 
the  results  of  such  tables  as  these  had 
been  quoted  already  in  this  debate,  and 
would,  he  had  little  doubt,  in  spite  of  de- 
monstration, be  referred  to  again  as  con- 
clusive evidence.  But  what  did  this  table 
of  Mr.  Porter's,  when  analysed,  really  es- 
tablish ?  That  we  could  compete  with 
China,  which  had  no  marine  that  crossed 
the  seas — with  Sumatra  and  Java — with 
Mexico,  and  the  States  of  South  America, 
which  had  no  marine — with  Turkey  and 
Egypt — with  Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Mo- 
rocco— with  Spain  and  with  Portugal — 
countries,  certainly,  which  we  had  never 
considered  as  formidable  competitors  in 
such  a  race,  all  disqualified  by  one  cir- 
cumstance or  another,  political  or  geo- 
graphical, for  such  a  struggle — that  we 
could  effectively  compete  with  Russia, 
locked  upon  one  side  by  six  months'  frost, 
with  little  sea-coast,  and  under  institutions 
of  serfage,  which  utterly  incapacitated  her, 
if  no  other  obstacle  existed,  for  ever  pos- 
sessing a  numerous  or  energetic  seafaring 
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population.  Well,  these  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory tests;  these  were  not  the  experi- 
menta  cruets,  as  the  philosophers  call  them, 
which,  hy  eliminating  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences, enable  a  man  to  arrive  at  any  real 
result,  any  real  solution  of  the  question. 
What  countries  then  remained  ?  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  And 
what  were  the  figures  there  : — 


1824. 

1846. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Franco 

.  82,650 

556,821 

United  Netherlands 

.  68,285 

382,975 

Germany  . 

.  67,345 

206,201 

218,280  1,145,997 

What  a  magnificent  increase  of  British  ton- 
nage !  Could  anything  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, more  conclusive,  as  to  the  elements 
of  maritime  predominance,  which  such  a 
statement  showed.  But  analyse  it — and 
what  was  the  result  ?  In  the  first  place 
you  must  set  beside  it,  the  cotemporary  in- 
crease in  the  shipping  of  these  same  coun- 
tries : — 

1824.  1846. 

Franco  ,  .  .  52,648  262,938 
United  Netherlands  .  107,729  230,721 
Germany    .         .        .     46,106        122,485 

206,483        616,144 

And  it  will  be  found  that  the  shipping  of 
these  countries  made  no  very  contemp- 
tible strides  within  the  same  period  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  the  vast  proportion,  as 
he  (Lord  Harrowby)  had  said  before,  of 
the  tonnage  which  so  swelled  the  account 
in  the  columns  of  British  shipping,  repre- 
sented only  the  repeated  voyages  of  steam- 
ers across  the  Channel,  or  to  Hamburgh, 
and  in  no  way  bore  upon  the  real  question 
at  issue  —  the  predominance  of  British 
navigation.  It  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issuOj^  than  if,  the  inquiry  being 
whether  stage  coaches  could  compete  with 
railroads,  a  table  were  produced,  including 
stage  coaches  and  cabs  under  a  common 
head,  and  swelling  the  account  by  the 
number  of  clearances  inwards  and  out- 
wards, of  the  latter  vehicles,  between 
Euston-square  and  Palace-yard. 

We  had  now  disposed  of  the  whole  sche- 
dule save  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; and  here,  indeed,  and  here  only, 
there  was  a  real  competition — here  only 
a  fair  tost  of  the  result.  Here  there  were 
sailors  against  sailors,  ships  against  ships, 
a  real  and  effective  struggle,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  Let  the  Baltic  shipping  first 
be  taken  by  itself. 


1824. 
British  ships  trading 

with  Prussia 94,564 

Denmark  6,738 

Norway 11,419 

Sweden 17,074 


1846, 

63,425 
9,531 
3,313 

12,625 


129,795  88,894 
In  two-and-twenty  years  of  increase  of 
population,  and  wealth,  and  intercourse,  a 
decline  in  British  navigation  of  not  much 
less  than  40  per  cent.  But  let  their 
Lordships  look  at  the  other  side,  which 
Mr.  Porter  was  in  no  hurry  to  place  before 
them,  the  progress  of  the  shipping  of  the 
same  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  iiiter- 
course  during  the  same  period, 

1824.  1846. 

Prussia 151,621  270,801 

Denmark  23,689  105,978 

Norway 135,272  113,738 

Sweden 40,092  80,649 


350,674  571,161 
The  result,  therefore,  in  this  really  un- 
protected intercourse,  when  there  was  an 
effective  competition,  and  neither  party 
had  any  real  advantage — in  fact,  in  the 
only  case  in  which  the  real  test  so  far  had 
been  applied — was,  that  British  shipping 
had  declined,  between  1824  and  Io46, 
from  129.795  tons  to  88,894  tons— a  de- 
crease of  not  far  from  40  per  cent;  while 
the  foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  sanqie 
intercourse  within  the  same  periods,  had 
increased  from  350,674  tons,  to  571,161 
tons — an  increase  of  about  63  per  cent. 
Was  this  encouragement  to  believe,  that 
unprotected  British  navigation  could  com- 
pete with  all  foreign  navigation?  And 
yet,  so  far,  this  was  the  only  case  in  which 
the  experiment  had  been  fairly  tried. 
Now,  in  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  case, 
he  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  reciprocity 
treaties  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  which  this  experiment  had  been 
going  on.  He  looked  upon  them,  as  Mr. 
Huskisson  himself  had  always  stated  them, 
as  a  concession  to  avoid  greater  evils,  not 
as  an  absolute  good  in  themselves.  But 
for  this  point  the  result  was  conclusive. 
British  navigation  fared  but  ill  in  the  di- 
rect trade  with  the  Baltic  Powers,  save 
with  Russia,  who  was  disqualified  by  pe- 
culiar causes  of  her  own.  What  reason 
was  there  to  expect  that  British  navigation 
would  fare  better  in  the  carrying  and  the 
colonial  trades,  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  throw  open  to  the  same  Powers  ? 
But  how  was  it  with  the  United  States  ? 
Let  their  Lordships  refer  to  the  same 
table  of  Mr.  Porter's,  and  they  would  see 
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an  increase  in  British  shipping  from 
44,994  tons,  to  205,123  tons— a  very  re- 
spectable and  encouraging  increase  on  the 
face  of  it ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  let  them 
look  at  that  which  Mr.  rorter  had  not 
shown,  the  cotemporary  condition  of 
American  shipping,  and  they  would  find 
an  increase  from  153,475  tons,  to  435,399 
tons ;  on  the  face  of  it,  no  great  encou* 
ragement  to  throw  open  to  such  competi- 
tion trades  from  which  such  competitors 
are  now  excluded.  But  let  them  examine 
further,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  British  shipping,  which  was  able  to 
keep  its  ground  at  all  in  the  struggle  with 
American  shipping.  ThQ  figures  could 
not  be  procured,  but  the  fact  was  un- 
doubted. The  only  ships,  except  steamers, 
which  could  live  in  that  competition  were 
the  cheap  and  inferior  ships,  built  in  our 
North  American  colonies,  enjoying  the 
same  advantages  for  construction  which 
the  Americans  themselves  enjoyed,  and 
which,  being  principally  employed  in  the 
timber  trade  with  the  mother  country  dur- 
ing the  summer,  were  enabled  to  carry 
the  comparatively  light  article  of  cotton  at 
a  low  rate  of  freight  during  the  winter 
season.  The  whole  valuable  carriage  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States, 
it  was  notorious — nine-tenths  in  value  was 
the  calculation — was  in  ships  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  no  change 
in  the  American  navigation  laws,  conse- 
quent upon  the  Bill  before  them,  would 
suffice  to  remove  the  disadvantages  under 
which  British  navigation  in  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  was,  undoubtedly, 
at  present  labouring.  The  orders  for 
goods  came  from  America,  and  were  di- 
rected, as  well  by  American  feeling  and 
connexions  as  by  navigation  laws,  into 
American  ships. 

He  hoped  he  had  now  satisfied  their 
Lordships,  not  only  that  Mr.  Porter's 
statistics  had  not  established  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  safety  of  exposing  British 
shipping  to  unaided  competition,  but  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  But,  if  any  doubt  yet 
remained,  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  would  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Porter  himself  for  proof,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  as  to  the  valuelessness 
of  the  tables  which  he  had  presented,  for 
the  purpose  to  which  they  had  been  ap- 
plied, in  fact  to  the  question  now  before 
their  Lordships.  He  then  admitted  that 
the  classification  of  protected  and  unpro- 
tected trades  was  in  itself  incorrect,  and 
that  n^any  of  these,  which  were  unpro- 


tected by  law  or  treaty,  were  in  fact  pro- 
tected by  other  circumstances.  On  the 
subject  of  the  repeated  voyages  of  steamers, 
which  swell  the  apparent  increase  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  in  the  trades  with  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him  in  Committee, 
''Therefore  this  shows  the  increase  of 
trade,  not  of  shipping  ?  "  he  was  com^ 
pelled  to  answer,  '*  Clearly." 

**  And  with  regard  to  the  steam  tonnage,  there 
are  many  repeated  voyagea  taken  into  account, 
which  go  to  show  the  increase  of  the  trade,  hut 
not  of  the  shipping  ?  "— "  Exactly," 

was  his  reply.  When  he  was  further 
asked-— 

"  But  admitting  that  steam  vessels  form  a  very 
large  element,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  a  paramount 
element  of  increase  in  the  trade,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  mere  passages  of  stcamhoats  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  adjacent  countries  in 
voyages  of  twenty-four  hours,  does  not  bear  very 
strongly  one  way  or  the  other,  the  question  being 
the  formation  of  seamen,  and  the  navigation  of 
ships  generally  ?  " 

His  answer  is — 

'*  I  certainly  haye  not  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  things  in  that  point  of  view — I  have  looked 
at  them  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Now,  it  was  very  right  that  an  oflScer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  look  at  the 
trade  of  the  country;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  shipping,  and  not  of  trade» 
it  was  not  right  of  him  to  bring  forward 
statements  so  arranged  as  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  bearing  upon  navigation  when 
he  knew  they  had  in  reality  no  such  bear- 
ing— so  arranged  as  to  mislead,  as  practi- 
cally they  had  misled,  and  were  still  mis- 
leading, parties  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  this  House,  and  which  had  gone  far  to 
produce  an  impression,  and  an  incorrect 
one,  on  the  public  mind.  Knowing  the 
value  and  the  bearing  of  his  own  statistics, 
he  should  rather  have  warned  parties  into 
whose  hands  they  might  faU,  of  the  abuse 
that  might  be  made  of  them,  than  have 
permitted  them  to  produce  an  effect  not 
the  true  one. 

But  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  had  not  done 
with  these  statistics.  Mr.  Porter  bad 
made  a  further  statement,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  tonnage  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased between  the  years  1821  and  1844 
from  52,000  tons,  to  776,000  tons.  Now, 
this  statement  had  rather  astonished  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  American  trade, 
and  who  were  aware  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  main- 
C2 
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tained  themselves  at  all  in  competition 
with  the  Americans;  and  accordingly  they 
looked  into  the  American  returns,  to  verify 
the  facts,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
nnmhers  stated  hy  Mr.  Porter  were  a  com- 
plete mistake,  inclnding,  as  they  did,  not 
only  the  sea-going  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  to  the  amount  of  ahout  240,000 
tona,  and  33,000  tons  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  hut  also  515,879  tons  of  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  consisting  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  vessels  trafficking  on 
the  great  American  lakes,  whether  hy 
steam  or  sail,  and  therefore  having  no 
hearing  whatever  upon  the  question  in  de- 
hate.  Evidence  on  this  point  was  adduced 
hefore  their  Lordships'  Committee  last 
year — hut  in  vain.  Mr.  Porter  persevered 
in  his  statement,  and  in  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Cardwell,  which  he  (Lord  Har- 
rowhy)  had  seen  in  the  puhlic  journals,  re- 
affirmed, only  so  late  as  March  15th  of 
this  year,  his  former  statement,  adding  to 
it  in  distinct  terms,  that  '*  the  whole  con- 
sisted of  vessels  entering  the  seaports  of 
those  States;"  and  suhjoining  in  a  post- 
script, ••  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility, 
but  in  this  case  you  may  quite  depend 
upon  it  that  I  am  right."  Could  their 
Lordships  believe  that  after  this  reconsid- 
eration of  the  facts,  and  this  reaffirmation 
of  their  accuracy,  he  was  obliged,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  to  confess,  that  on  looking 
into  the  American  accounts,  he  found  that 
out  of  the  811,000  tons,  which  he  had 
thus  positively  given  to  British  sea-going 
tonnage  for  the  year  1846,  300,000  were, 
in  fact,  lake  tonnage — only  512,000  At- 
lantic tonnage;  and  that  it  ultimately  ap- 
peared that  even  these  figures  had  to  be 
transposed,  and  about  300,000  alone  re- 
mained the  amount  of  the  whole  veritable 
Atlantic  British  tonnage  trading  with  the 
United  States,  including  that  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  instead  of  the  81 1 ,000 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  persisted  in, 
in  spite  of  evidence,  by  the  statistical  office 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Then  what  should 
he  (Lord  Harrowby)  say  of  conduct  like 
this?  He  would  not  call  it  dishonesty, 
because  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  so;  but 
he  did  call  it  a  species  of  fanaticism,  which 
blinded  the  intellectual  vision,  and  of  which 
instdnces  appeared  from  time  to  time,  con- 
fusing and  staggering  the  apprehension  of 
all  ordinary  men.  At  any  rate,  with  such 
instances  before  them,  their  Lordships 
nld  be  careful  how  they  accepted  statis- 
'rom  that  quarter.     It  wjis  such  in- 


stances as  these  which  justified  the  sus-^ 
picion  into  which  statistics  had  fallen,  and 
discredited  the  whole  science. 

'He  would  take  another  instance  to  show 
with  what  caution  tables  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  received — ^how  closely  they  should 
be  scrutinised  before  their  value  was  ad- 
mitted. The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  and  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Eari  of  Cariisle)  had  told  their  Lord- 
ships  of  the  risk  of  retaliation  from  other 
countries,  with  whom  Great  Britain  now 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  carrying  trade* 
if  she  did  not  admit  them  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage; and  they  told  their  Lordships 
that  240,000  Ions  of  shipping  engaged  in 
such  voyages  between  third  ports,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  many  seamen  navigating 
them,  were  at  stake. 

Now,  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  did  not  mean 
to  make  light  of  that  possibility,  and 
thought  it  very  advisable  to  consider  it, 
case  by  case,  looking  in  each  instance  to 
the  likelihood  of  such  threats  being  carried 
out,  or  not,  according  to  the  evident  in- 
terest of  each  party,  and  looking  to  the 
amount  of  navigation  in  each  case  at  stake. 
But  he  (Lord  Harrowby)  could  not  but 
think  that  the  figures  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  others  which  he  had  gone  into,  were 
no  real  representation  of  the  facts,  that  is, 
of  the  real  extent  of  the  navigation.  There 
were  no  returns  by  which  the  whole  of 
that  neutral  navigation  could  be  analysed; 
but  in  page  475  of  the  report  of  their 
Lordships'  Committee,  a  table  appeared 
which  threw  considerable  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  which  would  lead  their  Lord- 
ships to  believe  that  the  tonnage  really  at 
issue  in  this  carrying  trade  was  but  small. 
Out  of  the  240,000  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
this  table  gave  the  particulars  of  about 
150,000  tons;  and  when  42,000  tons  were 
found  engaged  in  a  voyage  from  Turkey 
to  Odessa,  32,000  from  Turkey  to  Ta- 
ganrog, equally  in  the  Blacky  Sea,  3,616 
between  Spanish  ports  and  Cadiz;  2,960 
between  French  ports  and  Antwerp,  &c. 
&c.,  and  other  voyages  of  like  dimen- 
sions, occupying  in  most  cases  not  a  week 
in  the  passage,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider, that  their  importance  had  not  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  in  fact,  if 
reduced  to  voyages  of  a  year's  duration, 
the  whole  amount  would  be  but  very  trifling. 
It  was  clear  that  they  were  but  fragments 
of  other  voyages,  useful  in  their  way,  in 
completing  the  links  of  a  chain  of  traffic, 
but  not  furnishing  support  to  any  thing 
like,  not  one-tenth  at  most,  the  amount  of 
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tonnage  which  the  mere  statement  of  the 
figures  would  presume. 

He  had  thus  stated  with  as  much  hrevity 
as  he  could  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
not  only  to  helieve  that  there  were  no  ade- 
quate grounds  for  thinking  that  it  was  safe 
to  take  this  great  leap  in  the  dark,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  to  entertain  a  strong  convic- 
tion, that  as  far  as  evidence  from  similar 
cases  was  to  be  had,  there  was  great  rea- 
son to  fear  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  such  a  step.  He  knew 
there  were  inconveniences,  he  knew  there 
were  evils,  which  deserved  consideration 
and  required  a  remedy.  But  he  was  con- 
fident that  there  was  nothing  which  it  was 
not  better  to  treat  separately  and  on  its 
own  merits,  adjusting  the  concession  and 
the  remedy  to  the  specific  case,  and  not 
abandoning  at  once  and  in  the  gross  the 
whole  system  of  laws  on  which  at  least 
all  preceding  statesmen  had  rested  their 
confidence  for  our  maritime  security. 

But  even  if  the  work  were  to  be  done,  if 
their  Lordships  were  prepared  to  abandon 
these  ancient  bulwarks  of  British  power, 
surely  the  manner  of  proceeding  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  the 
most  unwise,  the  most  inconvenient,  the 
rashest  that  could  have  been  suggested. 

As  far  as  he  understood  the  Bill,  its 
effect  was  this,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1850,  that  is  to  say,  in  six 
months  or  little  more,  the  whole  naviga- 
tion of  the  country  and  its  colonies  was  to 
be  open  without  reserve  to  every  other 
country,  whether  those  countries  had  or 
had  not  made  even  a  step  in  advance  in 
the  way  of  reciprocal  advantages;  that 
therefore  the  result  must  be  this,  that 
within  the  next  six  months  or  little  more, 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  which  we  had  commercial  dealings, 
whether  republic  or  monarchy,  federation 
or  despotism,  must  have  altered  the  whole 
system  by  which  their  navigation  and  trade 
were  governed,  so  as  to  give  us  not  only  a 
nominal,  but  a  real  and  effective  equiva- 
lent for  all  that  we  gave  to  them,  or  that 
British  shipping  would  be  exposed  at  once 
and  without  preparation,  not  only  to  unas- 
sisted, unprotected,  competition,  but  to 
competition  under  every  possible  disadvan- 
tage, giving  the  carrying  trade,  giving 
freight  both  ways,  to  countries  which  shsdl 
have  given  you  no  carrying  trade,  no  reci- 
procal trade  in  return;  and  the  only  re- 
medy for  this  state  of  things  held  out,  was 
the  impossible  one  of  retaliation,  withdraw- 
ing from  foreign  countries  privileges  which 


they  would  already  have  been  enjoying  with- 
out equivalent  concession  on  their  parts. 
Such  a  scheme  was  impossible  to  carry 
out.  A  Government  which  had  so  loudly 
denounced  a  system  of  commercial  hos- 
tility and  reprisal  could  never  engage  in 
such  a  course;  and  the  result  would  be, 
that  these  advantages  would  be  given  to 
foreign  shipping,  without  return — and  un- 
der the  guise  of  equality,  the  most  crush- 
ing inequality  would  be  created.  To  ex- 
pect that  within  the  year  an  effective  reci- 
procity could  be  secured,  was  really  ab- 
surd. Why,  we  had  been  negotiating  for 
it  for  years  already,  without  success,  as  in 
Prussia,  in  France,  and  with  the  eastern 
possessions  of  Holland,  where  when  we 
enjoyed  reciprocity  in  name,  it  was  denied 
us  in  effect — by  a  salt  monopoly  in  Prus- 
sia— by  Government  contracts  for  coals  in 
France — by  the  arrangements  of  a  mono- 
polising company  in  Holland.  We  had 
already  little  encouragement  in  the  an- 
swers which  had  been  retunied  by  differ- 
ent Governments  to  our  inquiries,  as  to 
their  willingness  to  reciprocate.  In  some 
we  were  met  with  a  sneer,  in  others  with 
an  ambiguous  answer.  Belgium  was  afraid 
of  us;  Holland  called  her  colonial,  a  coast- 
ing trade,  just  as  the  United  States  gave 
the  same  title  to  her  trade  with  California, 
and  on  that  plea  withheld  it.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  admit  ships  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  already  told  you  that  they 
would  not  admit  those  which  were  built  in 
British  colonies.  Was  this  picture  en- 
couraging? Did  it  hold  out  the  smallest 
hope,  that,  having  given  everything,  you 
would  not  find  yourself  in  the  condition  of 
being  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  your  shipping  without  equivalent, 
or  to  enter  on  that  commercial  warfare,  to 
avoid  which  you  pretended  to  recommend 
this  precipitate,  this  wholesale,  abandon- 
ment of  your  own  advantages  ? 

The  only  point  on  which  he  (Lord  Har- 
rowby)  felt  any  real  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  with  a 
direct  negative,  was  the  condition  of  our 
colonics.  We  could  not  but  feel,  that  our 
colonies,  having  lost  all  colonial  favour, 
might  well  and  naturally  expect  to  be 
liberated  from  all  colonial  restriction 
But  in  fact  and  in  truth  the  difficulty  was 
confined  to  Canada.  The  West  Indian 
colonies,  in  the  just  and  most  natural  ex- 
asperation at  the  destruction  of  their  pros- 
perity, the  disappointment  of  their  best- 
grounded  expectations,  grasped  in  the  first 
instance  at  the  idea  of  deriving  some  ad- 
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vantage  from  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  thus  securing  a  cheaper 
freight  for  their  productions.  But  a  little 
reflection  showed  them,  that  any  hope  of 
advantage  from  this  source  was  fallacious; 
that  whatever  advantage  they  might  gain 
from  a  cheaper  freight,  would  be  shared  by 
their  powerful  rivals,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and 
that  thus  they  themselves  would  appear  in 
the  British  markets  under  no  greater  advan- 
tage than  before.  One  by  one,  they,  there- 
fore, have  withdrawn  their  plea  for  this  ima- 
gined boon.  It  was  only  on  coming  into 
the  House  this  day  that  he  had  put  into 
his  hand  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a .  public  meeting  of  planters  in 
Guiana,  in  which  they  distinctly  state, 
"that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  be  anything  but  a  boon,"  and  reject 
it  with  scorn.  To  Trinidad  and  other  co- 
lonies many  of  the  advantages  desired 
might  be  granted  by  Order  in  Council 
under  the  existing  law.  In  Canada,  and 
Canada  alone,  was  there  any  real  difficulty. 
He  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  conciliating  a  colony  so  important, 
so  nearly  independent  in  its  action,  and  in 
such  vicinity  to  the  United  States;  more 
especially  when  rankling  under  the  disap- 
pointment of  advantages  to  their  principal 
productions,  which  seemed  to  have  been 

fiiaranteed  to  them  by  recent  legislation, 
ut  even  here,  also,  much  might  be  done 
without  touching  the  navigation  laws. 
The  noble  Lord  himself,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  in  his  despatch  of  the  31st 
July,  1847,  tells  Lord  Elgin— 

•*  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  memorial 
which  relates  especially  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  foreign  vessels,  I  bive  to  state, 
that  although  this  question  is  also  connected  with 
the  general  laws  of  navigation,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  deal  with  it  separately,  and  to  com- 
ply wholly  or  partially  with  the  application  of  the 
memorialists,  even  though  it  should  be  decided  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  navigation  law  untouched.*' 

He  knew  that  this  was  not  everything 
that  the  Canadians  expect;  but  even  the 
]^mainder  might  be  better  left  to  be  made 
subject  of  separate  negotiation  with  the 
Americans,  than  to  be  given  up  at  once  as 
part  of  a  general  concession.  The  Cana- 
dians themselves  suffered  fi*om  a  heavy 
duty — 8».  per  quarter — imposed  upon  their 
com  when  imported  into  the  United  States; 
and  they  told  you  themselves,  that  they 
only  looked  to  being  able  to  break  through 
the  opposition  to  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
tecUon  to  American  produce,  which  was 
mited  by  the  protectionists  of  that  coun- 


try, by  means  and  with  the  help  of  nego- 
tiations, which  should  nfake  a  relaxation 
of  this  prohibition  a  condition  of  conces- 
sions to  be  made  to  American  navigation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  being 
every  Reason  for  not  breaking  down  pre- 
cipitately a  whole  system  ^  on  account  of 
some  local  or  exceptional  difficulty,  and  in 
the  most  difficult  and  important  case  of  all 
that  difficulty  being  practically  best  fitted 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits  and  as 
a  separate  question,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  thus  proceeding.  He  himself,  at 
least,  could  see  no  reason  for  hesitating  to 
give  a  decided  negative  to  a  proposition, 
based  on  no  real  necessity — involving  the 
greatest  hazards  to  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  the  empire — ^unsupported  by  au- 
thority or  by  experience — founded,  if  on 
anything,  on  the  most  fallacious  informa- 
tion; and  from  which,  when  once  carried 
out,  and  when  we  were  under  engagements 
with  foreign  nations,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  reconsideration  or  retreat. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  his  purpose, 
in  alluding  to  tile  Liverpool  election,  iras 
not  to  attack  Mr.  Card  well ;  it  was  merelj 
to  show  that  the  feeling  of  Liverpool  was 
against  the  Bill,  although  its  Members 
were  for  it.  The  question  had  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  a  much-loved  friend  of 
his  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  the  other  House, 
had  said,  that,  as  the  Members  were  iot 
it,  the  town  could  not  be  against  it.  In 
order  to  refute  that  statement  it  had  been 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Members  fof 
Liverpool.  He  had  said  that  Sir  Thomas 
Birch  had  been  the  secretary  of  his  late 
friend,  Lord  Melbourne,  but  that  Mr.  Card- 
well  could  not  be  actuated  by  any  in- 
fluences of  that  character ;  and  yet  he 
had  altered  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  although  he  had  pledged 
himself  on  the  hustings  to  support  them. 
It  was  only  with  that  view  that  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  mentioned  the  mattef, 
and  not  with  the  slightest  intention  of 
attacking  that  very  respectable  person, 
Mr.  Cardwell.  His  defence  for  having 
said  this  would  be  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  who  had  se- 
conded the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and  had  been  one  of  his  leading  canvas*^ 
sers.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  J. 
Bramley  Moore,  being  called  upon  in  the 
town-council,  all  the  members  of  which 
were  lipon  one  side  on  this  question,  to 
account  for  having  proposed  a  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  navigation  laws — 
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Earl  GREY:  Does  the  noWe  Lord 
intend  this  as  an  explanation  ? 

Lord  BROUaHAM  :  Certainly.  His 
Parliamentary  experience  was  four  times 
as  long  as  that  of  the  noble  Earl,  and 
the  result  of  that  experience  was,  that 
when  questions  arose  respecting  Gentle- 
men who  inaccurately  or  wrongfully  made 
charges  against  others,  they  were  always 
allowed  a  larger  privilege  of  explanation. 
The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  said — 

**  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  council  to 
the  fact  that  I  followed  Mr.  Cardwell  through 
the  whole  of  his  canvass,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  principle  of  the 
navigation  laws," 

At  the  nomination  Mr.  Cardwell  said — 

"  A  prejudice  has  been  attempted  to  bo  excited 
against  me,  upon  the  supposition  that  I  meditate 
some  change  in  the  navigation  laws  prejudicial  to 
your  interest.  I  have  given  to  that  statement 
— in  every  place  and  on  every  occasion — the  most 
emphatic  negative ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  Liverpool  whether  you  will  be  blinded  by 
a  cry  or  guided  by  facts.  I  hope  you  will  see 
that  measures  that  increase  tli0  number  of  things 
to  be  carried,  will  increase  the  Jjrosperity  of  those 
who  have  to  carry  them ;  and  seeing  me  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Dock  Committee  on  .the  one 
hand,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation on  the  other,  you  will  judge  of  mo  by  the 
company  I  keep,  and  regard  me  as  safe  on  the 
subject  of  the  navigation  laws." 

It  is  good  to  leave  well  alone  ;  it  is  also 
good  to  leave  it  alone  for  fear  it  should  be 
made  worse. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  there  was 
at  least  one  advantage  in  proceeding  thus 
late  in  the  debate  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  question,  namely,  that  the 
points  on  which  the  discussion  turned  were 
now  pretty  well  understood.  He  believed 
there  was  now  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  most  essential  point  of  the  question, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  depending  on  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  but  also  as  being  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  important  consideration  of  the 
defences  of  the  country;  and  it  had  been 
admitted  that  unless  they  who  advocated 
the  Bill  could  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  not  endanger  our  naval  supremacy, 
they  certainly  would  not  be  justified  in 
supporting  the  measure.  The  attempt  had, 
indeed,  been  made  to  show,  by  means  of 
evidence  given  before  their  Lordships*  Com- 
mittee, that  there  was  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  prosperity  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  and  that  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
but  one  able  and  experienced  officer  was 


the  only  witness  who  supported  that  view, 
and  in  opposition  to  that  officer's  statement 
that  his  experience  had  led  him  to  the  be- 
lief  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  men 
in  the  Navy  were  derived  from  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  was  to  be  set  the  testimony 
of  the  Registrar  of  Seamen,  who  showed 
that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  number 
was  derived  from  the  mercantile  navy.  He 
thought,  then,  there  was  no  possibUity  of 
maintaining  the  argument,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mercantile  navy  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  our  maritime  supremacy. 
But  it  was  impossible  also  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  not  most  intimately  connected 
with  free  trade.  It  was  instructive  to 
look  back  to  their  history;  for  we  should 
find  the  real  fact  was,  that  this  coun« 
try  had  been  compelled  to  make  changes 
in  these  laws  in  consequence  of  the  other 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control.  In  IGSS, 
what  was  the  system  established  in  this 
country  ?  Why,  our  laws  were  so  restric- 
tive that  the  entire  trade  of  our  colonies,  of 
which  we  had  a  considerable  number,  was 
confined  to  their  own  coasting  trade,  and 
the  communication  with  the  mother  coun- 
try ?  They  had  no  power  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  any  neighbouring  country.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  that  state  of 
things  ?  What  might  be  expected,  and 
what  was,  in  fact,  inevitable — that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  enforce  that  absolute  pro- 
hibition, there  sprung  up  a  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  the  contiguous  countries; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  thai 
were  made,  an  illicit  trade  was  established 
a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  and  which  was  carried  on,  in 
course  of  time,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Government.  One  hundred  years  lateri  in 
1766,  they  were  obliged  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  to  relax  these  provisions,  not 
for  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  but  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  which  compelled 
that  alteration.  What  was  the  next  step? . 
Why,  that  the  effect  of  our  policy  was  to 
establish  a  new  and  independent  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
compelled  us  to  yet  further  and  more  im- 
portant changes.  And  in  these  as  well  as 
in  the  more  recent  changes  in  1818, 1820, 
and  1821,  instead  of  this  country  adopt- 
ing as  its  principle  of  action,  and  keeping 
in  view,  some  great  principle  of  legislation, 
by  gradually  relaxing  these  restrictions  at 
circumstances  required  it,  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case. 
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mud  compelled  bj  cireiimsUiiees  ot^  whieh 
thej  had  no  eontrol*  gradoaD j  to  under- 
mine the  naTigmtionJavs,  mitU  the  eSee- 
tital  and  complete  prohihition  which  was 
fonnerij  ^dcrced  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
£ragment  of  what  thej  had  oiiginallj  been. 
Then,  as  r^arded  the  actoal  state  of 
these  laws,  thej  were  made  up  of  a  series 
of  the  most  contnuhctoir  enactnmits,  and 
present  an  inextiicahle  web  of  l^isla- 
tion,  which  was  exceedinglT  difficult  to  un- 
rmweL  It  was  worth  while  for  anj  one, 
simi^j  oat  of  cnnoutj,  to  cast  his  eye 
OTer  the  Tarioos  statutes  that  had  been 
pasfed,  as  enumerated  in  a  pap^  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  Committee.  Thej  in- 
Tohred  such  a  series  of  complications  and 
contradictions  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
siUe  fu*  an  J  <me  who  had  not  passed  his 
whole  life  in  legal  or  mercantile  pursuits 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
diferoit  Acts,  and  to  know  reallj  what 
the  law  was.  The  Acts  of  Parliam^it 
bearing  on  these  questions  were  altogether 
about  100  in  number.  But  the  real  and 
essential  question  which  their  Lordships 
had  to  deal  with  was  this — whetho*,  in  re- 
pealing what  remained  of  the  navigation 
laws,  thej  were  withdrawing  from  those 
who  maintained  the  naral  system  of  the 
eoantrr  that  support  which  was  essential 
to  enable  them  to  keep  up  competition  with 
other  countries.  That  was  the  real  ques- 
tion; and  he  must  saj  that  he  ftit,  like 
others  who  had  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
that  thoe  was  some  difficulty  in  arriring 
at  a  jmA  conclusion  ^m  the  eTidence  that 
had  been  giren  upon  that  point.  If  thej 
Iw^ed  at  the  eridence  thej  would  £nd  that 
it  was  of  the  most  contradictorj  character. 
He  found  that  Mr.  Ge<»ge  Frederick  Young 
and  others  who  were  deeplj  engaged  in 
diip^g  affairs,  and  had  b^towed  much 
study  upon  the  narigation  laws — he  found 
those  gentlon^i  broadl  j  ass^ting,  in  the 
strongest  language,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possiUe  for  the  British  shipowner  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign^  without  prelection. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  there 
were  persons  of  great  weight,  men  actuall j 
engaged  in  the  ship[Hng  trade  and  owners 
of  ships,  who  stat^Ni  that  thej  had  not  the 
sfightest  doubt  of  the  abilit  j  of  the  British 
shipowner  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
if  protection  were  irithdrawn,  and  who 
thooght  that  the  existing  restrictions  on 
Barigation  were  whollj  useless.  What, 
^hen,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  ar- 
?     For  his  part,  he  was  constrained 


to  saj,  thai  he  thoi^;ht,  in  cowMdering 
the  legislation  thej  ooght  to  pnrsiie  <m 
that  subject,  it  was  whoDy  vsdess  to  mi- 
t^npt  to  fonn  an  ojHnion  as  to  soch  pmnts 
from  the  eiidence  given  bdbre  the  Com- 
mittee. His  Tiew  was  thai  it  would  be 
better  policj  to  leare  the  end^ice  alto- 
gether out  of  eonsideraticm.  He  did  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  arrire 
at  a  just  condusion,  to  attempt  to  dive 
into  the  details  of  such  ralmlatJonn,  of 
which  thej  had  no  real  means  of  fonning 
a  just  condudon.  But  let  them  aee  what 
foreigners  said  on  that  subject.  Their 
Lordships  w««  aware  that  there  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  that  House  the 
communications  that  had  been  rec^Ted  b j 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foragn  AffiaiTB 
from  the  British  Ministers  and  Consola 
abroad,  in  answer  to  a  circular  of  inqniiies 
which  had  been  sent  to  them,  in  order  to 
ascertain  certain  points  with  refereaee  to 
that  question.  In  Belgium,  whidi  was 
peculiariy  circumstanced,  baring  large  min- 
eral resources,  and  in  which  a  Tcry  low  rate 
of  wages  pieTaBed,  which  sh<mld  nukke 
them  not  afraid  <^  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  anr  oth»  countrr,  what  ^d  he 
find  there  !  *Why,  L<xd  Howard  de  Wal- 
den,  writing  to  Lord  Fahnerston  on  the 
2Sth  of  December,  1S4S,  on  the  snbjeet  of 
the  diferential  duties  to  which  British 
goods  and  British  Tessds  were  subjected  in 
Belgian  ports,  obserred,  that  the  Belgian 
Goremment  was  not  prepared  to  *lwmh 
the  differential  duties,  from  the  impression 
that  prendled  that  the  Bdgian  Tessds  could 
not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  British 
Tessds.  Anoth^  remarkable  instance  was 
that  of  the  United  States — one  of  the  most 
formidable  competitors  they  had.  Mr. 
Crampton,  writing  from  th^ce,  obsenred, 
that  Mr  Buchanan,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  said  he  feared  they  might  have 
some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  questioa 
in  C<mgress,  from  the  unwillingness  to 
throw  op^i  the  shipbuilding  business  to 
British  ^ipbuilders;  from  which  the  con- 
clusi<m  was  incTiuble,  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  doubt  whether  our  ships  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  thwa.  Kor 
could  this  on  consideration  appear  to  bo 
at  all  extraordinary;  for  the  American 
shipbuilder  had  to  pay  more  dearly  than 
the  British  shipbmlder  for  almost  erery 
item  except  timber,  and  eren  timber  itaeLT 
was  only  attainable  at  a  cheaper  rate  in 
some  of  the  American  ports.  Another  im- 
portant fact  with  regard  to  the  north^n 
countries  of  Europe  was  this,  that  thoi^h 
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they  had  the  power  of  building  vessels 
much  cheaper  than  us,  the  greater  part  of 
those  built  in  Sweden  and  Norway  were 
built  expressly  for  the  timber  trade,  and 
were  unfit  for  anything  else.  After  all, 
what  was  the  value  of  the  outcry  that  had 
been  raised  against  the  repeal  of  the  na- 
vigation laws?  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  vaticinations  of  ruin  to  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  had  been 
made;  on  other  questions,  precisely  the 
same  assurances  of  the  impossibility  of 
our  competing  with  foreign  nations  had 
been  hazarded;  and  they  had  repeatedly 
received  a  complete  falsification.  Look 
to  the  history  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ire- 
land. That  trade  had  not  only  been 
protected,  but  had  been  encouraged  by 
bounties;  and  nothing  less  than  ruin  to 
the  trade  was  predicted  when  it  was  long 
since  proposed  to  repeal  those  bounties. 
He  believed,  however,  that  since  that  time 
the  flax-growing  districts  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  linen 
manufacture  since  the  change  had  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent.  It  was  almost  with- 
in his  own  recollection  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  off  the  prohibition  upon  the 
export  of  long  wool,  which  was  considered  of 
the  most  essential  importance  to  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  and  to  export  which, 
it  was  said,  would  throw  the  woollen  trade 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
result  was  what  had  been  predicted  by  the 
promoters  of  the  measure,  that  the  trade 
had  enormously  increased.  Who  was  there 
who  did  not  recollect  the  outcry  that  was 
raised  when  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  the 
throwing  open  of  the  silk  trade  ?  It  was 
said  that,  by  admitting  French  silks,  we 
should  completely  destroy  our  own  manu- 
facture, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  our 
manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  France.  And  yet  in  1823,  before 
the  change  was  effected,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  raw  silk  imported  for  consumption  was 
only  2,400,000  lbs. ;  and  in  the  year  1847, 
the  quantity  was  near  4,500,000  lbs.  The 
declared  value  of  silk  manufactures  ex- 
ported in  1832  was  529,000^.;  and  in 
1847,  notwithstanding  a  great  decrease  in 
the  real  value  of  the  articles,  the  total 
declared  value  had  increased  to  985,000^., 
part  of  ibis  being  actually  sent  to  Franco 
itself.  Finding  that  such  had  been  the 
result  of  all  these  gloomy  predictions, 
their  Lordships  would  be  justified  in  disre- 
garding them,  if  not  in  treating  them  as 
absolutely  false.  When  they  heard  strong 
opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  Committees,  they  were   justified  in 


looking  at  the  character  and  occupation  of 
those  witnesses;  and  in  some  cases  it  would 
appear  their  evidence  was  not  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  might  be  supposed.  A  Mr. 
Booker,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  had  been 
examined  before  their  Lordships'  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  competition  between 
this  country  and  America;  and  he  said, 
*'  I  consider  that  the  Americans,  taking 
them  as  a  people,  are  very  superior  to  the 
English.''  Not  content  with  this,  he  ad- 
ded that  when  emigrants  from  this  country 
are  transferred  to  the  American  soil,  the 
stock  is  improved.  He  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe)  absolutely  rejected  this  assertion;  he 
believed  no  such  thing.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Dana,  that 
the  British  seaman  was  the  best  seaman 
in  the  world;  and  so  far  from  believing 
that  the  race  was  improved  by  being  trans- 
planted to  tlie  soil  of  America,  he  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  for  them  to  stay  here  to 
maintain  their  superiority.  Then  there 
was  Mr«  Aylwin,  a  merchant,  who  had  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Calcutta,  and  who 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  stated  that 
the  removal  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  of  the  slightest  ben- 
efit to  the  shipowners  or  merchants,  as  he 
did  not  consider  them  at  present  in  any 
way  an  impediment  or  restriction.  One 
gentleman  who  was  examined  was  asked 
whether  he  would  have  any  objection  that 
all  the  goods  shipped  from  England  to 
America  should  go  in  American  ships,  and 
all  the  goods  shipped  from  America  to 
England  should  go  in  British  ships,  said 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
arrangement;  and  when  he  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  was  prepared  to  carry  this  prin- 
ciple out  generally  with  regard  to  all  for- ' 
eign  commodities  brought  here  in  foreign 
ships,  he  confessed  that  he  was  driven 
up  into  a  corner,  but  that  he  had  stated 
honestly  what  he  thought.  Much  had 
been  said  as  to  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  naviga- 
tion laws — the  real  fact  being  that  those 
treaties  had  little  reference  to  the  navi« 
gation  laws.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1822, 
finding  himself  in  a  difficulty  with  foreign 
countries,  thought  proper  to  relax  the  na- 
vigation laws.  He  did  so,  but  not  by  way 
of  treaty.  The  reciprocity  treaties  were 
made  afterwards,  and  their  object  was 
merely  to  relax  the  system  of  countervail- 
ing duties  on  goods  and  shipping.  Yet 
these  treaties  are  said  to  have  ruined  Bri- 
tish navigation.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Young,  who  stated  in  the 
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strongest  ma&ner  possible  that  wherever 
reoiprocitj  treaties  had  been  established, 
all  protection  under  the  navigation  laws 
was  absolutelj  worthless.  Mr.  Aylwin, 
speaking  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  referred 
to  those  treaties  concluded  with  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and 
Prussia,  and  showed,  as  he  thought,  that 
the  result  had  been  a  great  decline  in  the 
navigation  of  this  country.  Supposing 
that  were  admitted,  it  was  not  at  all  clear 
that  if  Mr.  Huskisson  had  not  made  those 
changes,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
greater  decline.  In  1823,  just  before  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded,  the  Brit- 
ish tonnage  to  Prussia  was  80,484  tons, 
while  in  1817  it  was  no  less  than  104,709 
tons.  It  was,  therefore,  unjust  to  attri- 
bute the  falling-off  to  the  reciprocity  trea- 
ties. With  respect  to  Denmark,  the  result 
was  the  same,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  it 
was  evident,  that  before  those  treaties  were 
entered  into,  the  decline  had  taken  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  refer  to  the 
figures,  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  united  kingdom,  in  which  there 
could  be  no  error  from  repeated  voyages 
or  lake  navigation.  He  would  begin  from 
1827,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  most  con- 
demned of  those  treaties,  and  after  the  re- 
vision of  the  registry,  and  he  found  that  in 
the  year  1828,  in  spite  of  all  the  recipro- 
city treaties,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Huskisson's 
changes,  the  tonnage  of  the  united  kingdom 
amounted  to  2,460,000  tons,  while  in  1846 
it  had  increased  to  3,817,000  tons.  These 
were  facts  which  showed  the  baselessness 
of  all  the  melancholy  predictions  indulged 
in  as  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. There  had  been  a  constant  and 
gradual  increase  in  the  navigation  of  this 
country,  as  the  system  had  been  gradually 
relaxed ;  and  the  fair  presumption  was,  that 
if  they  relaxed  the  system  still  further, 
they  would  reap  stiU  further  advantages 
from  it.  But  it  was  asked,  what  reasons 
were  there  for  altering  the  law?  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  received  from  several 
foreign  Powers  intimations  that  a  larger 
share  of  reciprocal  advantages  would  be  re- 
quired in  future.  Prussia,  which  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  stood  alone,  was 
now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  commercial 
league;  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
that  Power  to  recommend  the  imposition  of 
further  restrictions  on  foreign  shipping, 
would  produce  far  more  serious  effects  on 
the  commerce  of  this  country  than  it 
would  have  done  at  that  period.  Another 
reason  for  the  change  arose  from  the 
churns  of  our  colonies;    but  there  was, 


after  all,  this  additional  reason,  ihat  thej 
were  bound  to  remove  all  restrictions  whieh 
were  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  prosperity.  He  felt  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  10th  Clause,  for  he  had 
rather  have  conferred  on  the  Exeoaiire 
Government  a  power  of  relaxation  than  a 
power  of  retaliation,  though  he  saw  the 
difficulties  of  either  course;  and  he  sup- 
ported the  Bill  in  the  expectation  that  the 
power  here  to  be  given  would  not  be  left  a 
dead  letter.  He  firmly  believed  that,  al- 
though in  many  cases  they  might  go  a 
long  way  in  dispensing  with  considerations 
of  reciprocity  in  commercial  changes,  yet 
such  a  course  would  not  be  always  as  wise 
on  questions  of  navigation,  which  Stood  on 
a  totally  different  footing.  They  ought,  in 
relaxing  these  laws,  to  be  cautious  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  whole  essence  of 
the  maritime  system  was  a  system  of  reci- 
procal interchange.  If  they  were  to  find, 
after  a  change  of  this  description,  without 
applying  the  power  of  retaliation,  that  fo- 
reign Powers  persisted  in  placing  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  under  permanent  dis« 
advantage,  the  advantage  which  would  be 
derived  from  this  change  would  be  very  much 
diminished.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  important  despatch  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs* 
dated  the  22nd  December,  and  that  in 
voting  for  this  Bill  they  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Government,  who  had 
recommended  this  measure  to  their  Lord- 
ships and  Parliament,  would  see,  that  in  re- 
laxing the  navigation  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  shipping,  they  obtained  such  ad- 
vantages as  would  place  British  shipping 
on  a  fair  and  reciprocal  footing  with  them. 
He  could  not  call  upon  their  Lordships 
to  affirm  the  principles  involved  in  this 
stage  of  the  measure,  without  remember- 
ing that  it  was  one,  in  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  which  the  welfare  and  stability  of 
British  interests  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  character  were  deeply  involved. 
But  believing,  as  he  did,  that  they  were 
justified  in  looking  with  confidence  to  the 
results  of  the  proposed  change,  he  should 
on  that  occasion  give  an  unhesitating  vote 
in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  MARQUESsof  LONDONDERRY  was 
reluctant  to  interfere  between  the  House 
and  those  noble  Lords  who  would,  doubt- 
less, address  it  on  the  general  character 
and  the  details  of  the  measure  to  which 
their  Lordships  were  now  asked  to  give  a 
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second  reading.  He  felt,  however,  that 
independently  of  the  impressions  at  which 
his  own  mind  had  arrived,  he  owed  it 
to  those  vast  and  most  important  interests 
in  the  north  of  England  from  whom  he 
had  received  deputations  on  this  subject, 
as  one  that  most  deeply  affected  their 
prosperity,  to  enter  his  protest  against 
this  BiU.  He  knew  all  the  impatience  of 
noble  Lords  who  expected,  and  would  not 
be  disappointed,  he  was  sure,  in  their 
anticipation,  to  be  gratified  and  instructed 
by  noble  and  learned  Peers  whose  opinions 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind  were  naturally 
looked  forward  to  with  much  anxiety;  but 
regarding  this  Bill  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  experiments  ever  introduced 
into  the  House,  he  had  risen  to  give  it  his 
strenuous  opposition.  How  Uncalled  for 
it  was  by  tne  wishes  of  those  most 
directly  interested  in  the  objects  which  it 
was  pretended  that  it  would  accomplish 
for  their  benefit,  the  House  might  infer 
from  the  fact  of  the  thousand  petitions 
— he  believed  he  might  say  with  from 
400,000  to  500,000  signatures  attached 
— ^that  had  been  presented  against  it. 
It  was  an  ill  time  for  an  experiment,  as 
he  must  call  it,  which  put  in  jeopardy 
the  invaluable  sources  of  our  mercantile 
greatness,  and  the  future  existence  of  that 
naval  nursery  from  whom  we  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  draw  chiefly  the  gal- 
lant crews  which  manned  our  fighting 
ships — when  so  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope were  in  that  condition  of  political 
disquiet  and  turbulence,  the  result  of 
which  no  one  could  venture  to  foretell — 
when  Ireland  was  in  her  present  fearful 
state  of  poverty  and  disturbance — when  at 
home,  even,  there  was  so  much  to  excite 
solicitude  and  alarm.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, who  was  very  indistinctly  heard, 
was  understood  to  say,  that  during  the 
hostilities  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  this  country  ought  to 
attempt  no  measure  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  our  mercantile  navy, 
or  lessening  the  number  of  seamen  from 
which  the  naval  service  of  the  country 
would  have  to  be  drawn. 

Earl  GREY  said,  as  the  decision  which 
their  Lordships  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  that  night  was  one  which  must  deeply 
affect  the  commercial  interests  and  the 
general  welfare  of  this  country,  he  would 
endeavour  to  lay  before  their  Lordships — 
as  briefly  as  possible,  considering  the  late 
hour  of  the  night — the  grounds  on  which 
he  thought  their  I^ordships  ought  to  be 


called  upon  to  support  this  Bill.  But  while 
he  admitted  that  the  interests  concerned 
in  the  decision  which  their  Lordships  would 
give  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  he 
must  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  con- 
fidence in  the  cause  which  he  was  *about 
to  support,  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  speeches  made  by  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  during  the  course  of  this  impor- 
tant and  protracted  debate.  For  notwith- 
standing the  great  abilities  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  present  measure  had  un- 
doubtedly displayed,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
those  who  had  carefully  listened  to  their 
speeches  throughout,  could  not  have  failed 
to  perceive  that  a  great  portion  of  what 
they  had  said  had  either  been  very  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,  or  that  what  Was  not 
irrelevant  had  been  singularly  vague  and 
wanting  in  clearness  and  distinctness. 
There  had  been  a  long  disquisition  on 
foreign  Powers— there  had  been  a  pane- 
gyric on  Marshal  Radetsky,  whose  short- 
comings of  complete  victory  at  Turin  was 
attributable  to  the  great  exuberance  in 
that  commander  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  Their  Lordships  had  had  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  the  French  Government  to 
send  their  expedition  to  Civita  Vecchia — 
an  account  so  full  and  particular  that  he 
was  obliged  to  suppose  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  must  have 
been  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
his  Cabinet;  and  if  the  supposition  were 
well  founded,  he  must  say  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  made  a  very  unhand- 
some return  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him,  by  thus  disclosing  to  their 
Lordships  secrets  with  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  become  acquainted. 
Their  Lordships  had  had  most  powerful 
declamations  upon  the  theme  that  a  tnere 
increase  of  wealth  ought  not  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  nation's  ambition.  They  had  had 
from  nearly  every  speaker  on  the  other 
side  dissertations  full  and  copious  upon  the 
extreme  importance  of  a  commercial  ma- 
rine to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this  coun- 
try. Upon  this  last  point  he  had  only  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  ,differ- 
ence  of  opinion  upon  it.  He  believed  that 
upon  the  one  side  and  upon  the  other  it 
was  considered  by  noble  Lords,  that  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  advantage  of  the 
commercial  marine,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  any  Government.  For  him- 
self, he  could  say,  that,  in  supporting  this 
Bill,  while  he  believed  that  the  general  in« 
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terests  of  the  whole  country  were  con- 
cerned in  its  passing,  he  believed  the  one 
interest  to  which  the  greatest  advantage 
would  accrue — the  one  branch  of  our  com- 
mercial industry  —  the  one  interest  most 
concerned  in  the  advantages  to  accrue 
from  this  Bill,  was  the  commercial  marine. 
The  whole  question,  then,  which  their 
Lordships  had  /before  them  was  merely 
this — whether  this  measure  would  produce 
the  effects  which  were  anticipated  by  the 
friends,  or  feared  by  the  opponents,  of  the 
Bill,  Consequently,  the  whole  of  the  de- 
clamation to  which  he  had  listened  during 
the  debate,  on  the  other  side,  though  it 
might  be  of  great  use  for  the  purposes  of 
oratorical  display  —  though  it  might  be  of 
great  advantage  in  interesting  the  House, 
and  leading  their  Lordships,  perhaps,  to 
admire  the  skill  and  rhetorical  art  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  yet,  so  far  as  these  speeches  were 
intended  to  advance  the  decisions  of  their 
Lordships,  or  to  make  any  progress  to- 
wards a  definite  opinion  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, all  this  declamation  was  but  so  much 
breath  misspent  —  so  much  powder  fired 
upon  no  enemy,  and  so  much  waste  of  time 
of  their  Lordships.  The  real  question,  and 
the  only  question  before  them,  was,  whe- 
ther this  measure  which  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  pass  was  or  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
this  country,  and  the  more  special  interests 
of  the  commercial  marine  ?  That  was  a 
question  on  which  the  House  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  noble  Lords  opposite  some 
explanation  upon  points  which  they  had 
never  once  touched  during  the  course  of 
the  debate.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  most  elaborate  statements  of  figures, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  that  our  commercial  marine 
should  compete  with  foreigners.  But  in 
the  midst  of  elaboration  of  figures  it  had 
continually  struck  him,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  ask,  did  the  noble  Lords  know  what  the 
real  question  was  that  was  now  before  them  ? 
Had  he  considered  what  the  navigation 
laws  were,  or  what  fragments,  as  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  had  called  them,  of  the  navigation 
laws  were  still  before  them  ?  Why  had  not 
the  noble  Lords  opposed  to  the  Bill  pointed 
out  in  what  respect  these  fragments  of  the 
navigation  laws  at  present  protected  Brit- 
ish shipping  ?  Now,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  pointed  out  in  what  respect  the  Brit- 
ish shipowner  would  be  affected  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreigner,  suppose  he  (Earl 


Grey)  were  to  admit  that  ou  the  sea  alone 
— which  had  hitherto  been  as  the  home 
of  the  Englishman — suppose  he  were  to 
admit  the  Englishman  on  the  sea  alone 
was  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
— for  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industiy 
they  had  only  to  look  round  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  by  far  their  superior — 
admitting  that  he  were  not  able  to  com- 
pete on  the  sea  with  the  foreigner,  it  was 
still  necessary  to  show  him  how  the  navi- 
gation laws  protected  the  British  shipowner 
from  this  unequal  competition.  Taking 
these  laws  as  they  stood,  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  point  out  to  him  the  particular 
benefit  which  was  derived  from  these  laws 
by  the  British  shipowner.  It  was  the 
more  necessary  to  come  to  particulars,  in 
order  to  grapple  with  noble  Lords  on  this 
matter,  because  every  noble  Lord  who  had 
attended  to  this  question  must  be  aware 
that,  instead  of  making  the  speeches  which 
they  had  heard  on  this  occasion  in  the 
House,  the  noble  Lords  opposite  might 
have  come  down  with  a  volume  of  Han- 
sard's Debates,  and  have  read  one  of  those 
speeches  made  against  Mr.  Huskisson's 
reciprocity  treaties.  These  speeches  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  thos^  thej 
had  now  listened  to — treating  generally  of 
the  importance  of  a  commercial  marine, 
the  destruction  that  would  befall  it,  and 
the  ruinous  consequences  that  must  come 
upon  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
whole  country  from  any  relaxation  of  the 
law.  He  remembered  that  during  the  first 
Session  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  now  a  long  time 
ago — in  the  year  1827 — General  Gas- 
coigne,  tlien  Member  for  Liverpool,  and 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northum- 
berland, made  speeches  against  those  trea- 
ties, which,  with  the  alteration  of  but  a 
very  few  words,  would  pass  muster  very- 
well  among  those  made  on  the  present 
occasion;  and  he  heard  those  speeches  so 
demolished,  so  utterly  crushed  by  the  close 
and  argumentative  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  that  he  believed  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  the  subject  was  settled  for  ever. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  EUenborough) 
who  concluded  the  debate  last  night,  said,he, 
for  one,  entirely  approved  of  the  system  of 
reciprocity  treaties.  But  if  the  noble  Earl 
approved  of  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
while  his  friends  opposed  this  measure 
with  the  very  arguments  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  principles,  he  ought  to  have 
felt  himself  concluded  thereby  to  an  ap- 
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proval  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  The  difficulty  which  he  felt,  was 
to  contend  with  antagonists  who  were  so 
indistinct.  If  they-  had  only  told  him  how 
those  laws  were  an  advantage  to  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner,  he  would  have  known  how 
to  meet  them ;  but  as  they  had  not  been 
so  definite  in  their  opposition,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  must  trouble  their  Lordships 
at  rather  greater  length  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  necessary;  he  must  seek 
instances  in  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 
and  ask,  in  reference  to  each,  where  lay 
the  advantage  now  possessed  by  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner?  He  must  ask  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  where  was  the  advantage 
to  the  British  shipowner  in  being  prohibited 
from  importing  into  this  country  from  any 
port  in  Europe  a  cargo  which  was  the  pro- 
duce of  Asia,  or  America,  or  of  Africa  ? 
He  was  prohibited  from  bringing  it  into 
this  country  equally  with  the  foreign  ship- 
owner. There  was  no  competition  here. 
It  was  indiscriminate  prohibition.  It  was 
to  him  truly  incomprehensible  how  the  Bri- 
tish shipowners  could  gain  by  a  law  which 
permitted  him  or  an  American  shipowner 
to  bring  the  produce  of  America  from  New 
Orleans,  and  forbade  him  to  bring  the 
same  produce  from  the  port  of  Havre.. 
Again,  what  gain  could  it  be  to  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
bringing  the  rosewood  of  Brazil  from 
Havre,  which  yet  a  Dutch  ship  might  carry 
into  this  country  ?  Why,  this  was  protec- 
tion to  the  Dutch  shipowner.  Again,  what 
gain  was  it  to  the  British  shipowner,  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  bringing  Batavian 
sugar  from  Holland,  unless  it  were  refined, 
when  it  might  be  introduced  by  a  Dutch 
ship?  He  said  they  began  by  laying  a 
prohibition  as  to  the  raw  article,  not  upon 
foreign  shipping,  but  upon  our  own  ship- 
ping; it¥was  not,  therefore,  a  case  of  com- 
petition, but  of  restriction  imposed  upon 
British  shipping,  in  favour  of  the  shipping 
of  every  other  country.  Very  much  the 
same  effect  was  produced  by  the  prohibi- 
tion imposed  on  certain  enumerated  arti- 
cles, the  produce  of  Africa  or  America,  in- 
troduced into  the  ports  of  Europe,  which 
were  excluded  from  this  kingdom,  unless 
shipped  by  British  vessels  or  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  country  producing  the  arti- 
cle, or  belonging  to  the  port  at  which  the 
cargo  was  reshipped.  Now,  he  must  own 
that  since  these  laws  were  looked  upon  as 
80  wise  that  to  lay  a  finger  upon  them  was 
to  touch  the  palladium  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  he  wbhed  the  noble  Lord  had 


explained  the  principles  of  this  arrange- 
ment— why  it  was  that  one  article  Vas  ad- 
mitted, and  another  was  prohibited  ?  There 
was  a  long  list  of  articles  which  they  ad- 
mitted :  there  was  tar,  tallow,  boards,  figs, 
fruit  and  many  others;  yet  they  prohibited 
com  and  grain,  but  admitted  grain  if  con- 
verted in  flour.  It  appeared  thus  that 
they  had  made  an  alteration  in  favour  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods;  yes,  the  re- 
laxation was  in  favour  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures. Now,  if  the  principle  was  good, 
why  not  extend  it  to  all?  ["Hear!"] 
He  wished  to  know  on  what  grounds  it 
was  that  this  enumeration  of  admissible 
articles  had  been  drawn  up?  The  gene- 
ral rule  established  was,  that  most  goods 
the  produce  of  most  countries  were  admis- 
sible in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging 
to  the  countries  of  which  the  goods  were 
the  produce.  He  wished  to  know  on  what 
principle  that  proposition  was  founded.  Did 
it  secure  the  British  shipowner  from  com- 
petition? They  permitted,  in  regard  to 
corn,  one  of  the  enumerated  articles  from 
Dantzic,  the  full  competition  of  Prussian 
ships  with  British;  and  in  goods  of  Ame- 
rica the  same  relaxation  was  given  in  fa- 
vour of  American  ships.  By  the  present 
law,  then,  they  were  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  rival  whom  they  had  most  reason 
to  fear,  because  it  was  obvious  that  the 
shipper  in  his  native  country,  with  an  es- 
tablishment at  command  of  his  own,  was 
of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  rival. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Prussian  was  not  so 
dangerous  a  rival  in  America  as  he  was  at 
Dantzic,  and  that  the  American  was  not 
so  dangerous  at  Dantzic  as  he  was  at  New 
York.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  with 
a  perverse  ingenuity,  the  law  allowed  the 
American  the  privileges  of  full  competition 
with  the  British  shipowner  at  New  York, 
his  place  of  strength,  which  yet  was  denied 
to  him  at  Dantzic,  where  he  wap  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Englishman.  And  the  like 
was  the  effect  of  the  navigation  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  Prussian,  or  the  shipowner  of 
any  other  country  with  which  we  were 
trading.  Passing  over,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  trade  with  the  colonies,  these  were 
literally  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law 
under  discussion,  and  those  the  main  points 
of  the  Act  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
Parliament  to  repeal.  He  said  again,  that 
those  provisions  might  be  right  or  they 
might  be  wrong;  but  at  all  events  he  to- 
tally denied  that  the  British  shipowner  de- 
rived any  benefit  from  their  operation. 
Nay,  the  British  shipowners  themselves 
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said  they  received  no  benefit  from  them, 
because  when  the  question  of  reciprocity 
treaties  was  under  discussion,  they  said,  if 
treaties  on  such  a  principle  were  recognised, 
they  were  mined,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
British  shipping.  Five  and  twenty  years 
ago  that  was  the  language  he^d:  they  said 
differential  duties  were  the  only  things 
that  maintained  British  shipping;  and  that 
if  these  were  taken  off,  and  they  were  ex< 
posed  to  free  competition  in  the  case  of 
every  country  with  its  own  shipping,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  British  shipping.  For- 
tunately the  affairs  of  this  country  were 
directed  by  men  who  knew  the  interests  of 
the  shipowners  better  than  they  them- 
selves. If  they  had  had  their  own  way, 
they  could  not  have  prevented  their  being 
put  on  an  equal  footbg  with  foreigners, 
because,  whatever  duties  we  put  on,  fo- 
reigners would  have  done  the  same;  but 
they  would  have  restrained  commerce  by 
compelling  every  country  to  send  out  its 
ships  in  ballast,  and  bring  home  its  own 
cargoes  in  its  own  ships,  having  two  ships 
to  do  the  work  of  one;  and  how  could  that 
have  been  a  benefit  to  the  most  commer- 
cial and  richest  nation  in  the  world  ?  These 
capricious  restrictions  upon  our  own  ship- 
ping were  in  reality  what  constituted  the 
navigation  laws  as  regarded  our  foreign 
trade;  and  to  say,  therefore,  that  we 
should  lose  nothing  by  their  repeal — to  say 
there  was  no  possible  danger  from  the 
change  —  was  greatly  understating  the 
cause  as  it  stood.  British  shipping  had 
the  greatest  interest  in  getting  rid  of  these 
restrictions  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
He  would  remind  them  of  what  was  said 
last  night  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  told 
them,  and  truly,  of  that  system  by  which 
the  British  ports  had  become  the  centres  of 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  at  which 
goods  from  every  country  and  from  every 
clime  were  stored  up  in  our  docks  ready 
to  be  reshipped  and  taken  to  any  country 
in  the  civilised  world,  wherever  commerce 
bad  penetrated,  and  the  necessities  or  the 
luxuries  of  society  required  them.  A  sys- 
tem which  had  grown  into  a  matter  of 
gigantic  importance,  so  that  a  very  large 
part  of  our  trade  and  commerce  was  de- 

Sendent  upon  it;  and  so  struck  were  intel- 
gent  foreigners  with  this  truth,  that  an 
able  gentleman,  sent  by  the  Government 
the  United  States  to  examine  into  the 
.,  reported  to  his  Government,  that 
pinion  a  great  part  of  the  commer- 
perity  and  wealth  of  this  country 


arose  from  this  warehousing  systoin.  Thii, 
then,  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  say,  that  if  fo- 
reign nations  had  applied  to  us  those  law«, 
which  were  disgraceful  in  themielTea-*- 
which  involved  in  them  principles  of  i^  bajv 
barous  age — ^which  he  had  almost  said  were 
disgrageful  to  us — ^if  foreign  nations  had 
adopted  them,  and  applied  them  to  va 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  they  had  been 
adopted  by  us — ^the  warehousmg  system 
must  necessarily  havo  been  at  an  end.  We 
refused  freight  from  Hamburg,  Rotterdam* 
or  any  other  great  port  on  the  Gontin^itt 
the  produce  of  Asia  and  America.     It  was 
only  to  apply  that  rule  to  ourselves,  and  all 
our  bonded  warehouses  would  be  emptied 
of  the  silks,  and  teas,  and  spices,  and  all 
kinds  of  goods  now  stored  up  in  them  to 
await  the  calls  of  commerce;  they  would 
be  cleared  at  once  of  that  great  acoumola- 
tion.    The  warehouses  and  docks  would  be 
left  empty,  and  ruin  would  be  entailed  upon 
large  classes  and  interests  of  the  commas 
nity.     In  the  same  manner  we  refused  to 
allow  foreign  shipping  to  be  engaged  in  the 
indirect  trade;  we  would  not,  for  example* 
permit  Russian  ships  to  bring  American 
produce  to  this  country.     But  were  the 
same  rule  acted  upon  our  own  indirecl 
trade,  and  we  should  be  no  longer  able,  as 
now,  to  carry  sugar  from  Rio  to  another 
foreign  port,  and  no  longer  able  in  fact  to 
carry  on  a  largo  trade  of  that  kind.     He 
wished  to  bo  allowed  to  advert,  in  passing, 
to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  spoken  not  long 
since,  and  who  had  so  long  represented 
Liverpool  in  the  other  House  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby).     That  noble  Earl  was  under- 
stood, in  what  he  said,  to  convey  the  opin* 
ions  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  nad 
been  formerly  his  constituents;  he  found 
great  fault  with  the  importanoe  attached 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Ifftr^uess 
near  him,  to  tho  indirect  trade,  the  noble 
Earl  observing  that  it  was  made  np  of 
mere  fragments — vessels  going  from  one 
port  in  Turkey,  or  any  other  country,  to 
some  other  port  in  another  country.     But 
did  he  not  perceive  the  advantage  m  these 
fragments?    What  gave  the  greatest  ad* 
vantage  to  shipping  was,  that  which  made 
a  commercial  enterprise — that  it  should  be 
60  contrived  that  there  should  be  no  waste 
of  labour,  that  the  ships  should  be  always 
earning  something.    His  belief  was,  that  if 
these  fragments  of  voyages  were  put  an  end 
to,  our  ships  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  those  of  Russia.     He  would  take  the 
very  case  supposed  by  the  noble  £ai*l,  of  a 
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vessel  going  out  to  Odessa  with  a  cargo  in 
order  to  bring  back  com.  As  it  was,  she 
took  out  a  cargo,  perhaps  of  coal,  at  a 
very  low  freight,  it  was  true,  and  it  was 
but  a  part  of  the  course  of  trade  that  the 
owner  must  be  content  with  a  small  freight- 
age in  such  a  case;  but  still  the  vessel 
was  earning  something,  by  taking  coals  to 
Constantinople,  and  then  going  to  some 
small  port  near,  took  cargo  on  to  Odessa, 
and  could  now  come  with  goods  from 
Odessa.  But  if,  by  a  fatal  policy,  they 
put  an  end  to  this  indirect  trade,  the  ship 
could  not  then  go  on  to  Odessa.  If  this 
law  were  maintained,  it  became  a  matter, 
not  of  speculation,  but  of  certainty,  that 
this  country  would  lose  that  trade,  by 
being  exposed  to  the  same  restrictions 
which  Russia  now  imposed  upon  other  na- 
tions. For  the  present,  the  treaty  we  had 
with  Russia  relieved  us  from  the  operation 
of  that  Russian  law;  but  that  treaty  would 
expire  within  a  given  time,  namely,  in 
1853;  and,  when  it  had  expired,  we  knew 
that  Russia  yroM  apply  to  us  the  same 
rule  that  we  had  applied  to  her.  We 
should  lose  at  once  that  trade,  of  so  much 
value,  and  we  should  cut  up  by  the  roots 
that  warehousiug  system  which  it  had  been 
justly  contended  was  one  of  the  main  props 
and  supports  of  our  commercial  import- 
ance. It  was  precisely  the  same  in  the 
case  of  NortlMrn  Germany  and  Austria,  of 
the  United  States;  and  various  other  coun- 
tries. What  we  gave  to  them  we  should 
have  in  return.  He  wanted  to  point  out 
to  their  Lordships  a  little  more  completely 
the  fact  that  this  law  was  not  an  advan- 
tage to  the  British  shipowner,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  disadvantage  to  him.  The  com- 
petition with  the  American  shipowner  had 
been  adverted  to,  and  much  had  been  said 
of  our  inability  to  compete  with  the  Ame- 
rican shipowner  in  the  trade  between  Ame- 
rica and  this  country;  It  might  surprise 
some  of  their  Lordships,  but  he  believed 
that  the  fact  was  nevertheless  so — that  it 
was  this  very  statute  which  was  our  main 
difficulty  in  competing  with  the  American 
shipowner;  and  his  noble  Friend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  called 
their  attention  to  that  fact.  By  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  ships  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries which  subjected  them  to  certain  re- 
strictions were  not  allowed  to  carry  to  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  any  produce  but 
their  own.  In  consequence  of  this  law 
being  in  force,  we  came  in  the  category  to 
which  the  prohibition  applied,  and  we  could 
therefore  carry  out  to  the  United  States 


nothing  but  our  own  produce.  We  could 
not  carry  an  assorted  cargo.  Our  own  law 
imposed,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  same 
restrictions,  and  the  Americans  were  there- 
fore crippled  in  their  ability  to  assort  » 
cargo  to  bring  here.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  shipowner  had 
comparatively  little  interest  in  that  way, 
for  nis  cargoes  were  chiefly  cotton  in  its 
various  forms,  and  bulky  freights  of  com 
or  goods  of  that  kind,  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  trade  the  other 
way  the  restriction  told.  The  trade  to 
America  from  this  country  consisted  prin* 
cipally  of  manufactured  articles  of  variouB 
kinds;  and  every  one  who  paid  attention  to 
commercial  matters  knew  that  in  sending 
out  cargoes  of  that  description  the  whole 
profit  frequently  depended  upon  the  power 
of  assorting  the  cargo.  The  Americani 
had  lately  established  a  competing  line  of 
steamers  between  this  country  and  New 
York.  Now,  in  an  important  branch  of 
trade  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Ame- 
rican steamers  had  this  advantage  over  the 
British  steam  ships.  Since  the  steam  com- 
munication with  America  had  been  estab- 
lished, among  the  articles  which  paid  best 
were  articles  of  taste  and  dress,  such  as 
millinery,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  mutations  in  fash- 
ion, early  conveyance  was  of  great  import- 
ance as  affecting  the  value  of  the  articles ; 
and  these  articles  they  could  carry  and  we 
could  not.  They  therefore  always  went 
out  by  the  American  steamers;  and  he  had 
been  told  that,  owing  to  the  privilege  the 
Americans  possessed  of  assorting  their 
cargoes  on  going  back  to  the  States,  and 
which  our  steamers  had  not,  a  great  ad- 
vantage was  secured  on  their  side.  He 
could  point  out  many  other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  law  as  it  now  stood, 
was  a  protection  not  to  our  shipowners,  but 
a  protection  to  foreign  interests  and  foreign 
manufacturers  as  against  the  British.  At 
this  moment  foreign  sugar  might  come 
into  London  in  foreign  ships;  but  if  an 
American  ship,  which  might  freely  bring 
sugar  from  Cuba  into  London,  were  to 
bring  a  cargo  of  Jamaica  sugar,  it  could 
not  be  received.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  duties  upon  sugar  would  be  equal- 
ised, and  the  moment  that  took  place,  Ja- 
maica would  have  no  more  interest  in  im- 
porting sugar  here  than  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  moment  that  took  place, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Ja- 
maica planter,  when  his  sugar  was  ware- 
housed in  London,  that  he  could  go  to  the 
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warehouse  and  take  it  out  at  the  right 
time,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  hest 
state  of  the  market;  hut  this,  it  seemed, 
would  not  he  allowed.  He  trusted  he  had 
succeeded  in  showing,  in  so  far  as  the  home 
trade  was  concerned,  that  the  restrictions 
which  remained  on  our  Statute-hook  were 
no  real  protection  to  the  British  shipowner, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  a  most 
onerous  and  oppressive  charge.  In  that 
respect,  therefore,  he  thought  he  had  made 
out  a  strong  case  for  the  Bill  hefore  the 
House.  In  turning  to  that  hranch  of  the 
suhject  which  was  connected  with  the  co- 
lonies, let  him  say  that  if  what  ho  had  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  home  trade  was 
true,  it  was  even  more  true  with  regard  to 
the  colonial  trade — that  what  remained  of 
the  old  prohihitions  and  restrictions  was, 
indeed,  a  mere  fragment.  The  main  re- 
strictions now  to  he  dealt  with  were  these 
— first,  that  foreign  ships  could  not  carry 
goods  from  one  colony  to  another,  or  from 
one  of  our  colonies  to  this  country.  Then, 
in  certain  cases,  foreign  countries  were  not 
allowed  to  trade,  except  in  their  own  ships, 
to  the  British  colonics,  and  in  other  cases 
only  in  British  ships.  These  were  the 
main  conditions  of  restriction..  He  would 
point  out  the  evils  which  that  law  produced, 
hut  in  so  doing  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
trespassing  upon  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion longer  than  he  could  possibly  avoid, 
and  therefore  he  would  confine  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  one  case,  and  that 
was  the  important  case  of  Canada. 
With  respect  to  Australia,  he  would  merely 
ohserve  that  it  was  perfectly  true,  as  had 
heen  stated  hefore  hy  his  noble  Friend  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
great  evil  had  resulted  in  such  a  case,  for 
example,  as  the  following  : — A  ship  going 
out,  say,  from  Bremen,  with  German  wine, 
was  precluded  from  hringing  hack  to  this 
country  the  ore  of  Australia;  and  it  there- 
fore frequently  happened,  as  had  hefore 
heen  mentioned,  that  the  ore  was  lying  on 
the  heach  in  largo  accumulations,  owing  to 
the  want  of  conveyance,  no  British  ship 
heing  there,  and  had  at  last  to  he  consigned 
to  Hamburgh.  With  regard  to  the  West 
Indies,  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  had  said  that  he  be- 
lieved the  case  of  the  West  Indians  had 
heen  practically  abandoned,  and  that  the 
West  Indians  themselves  no  longer  pressed 
^*^.  He  helieved  it  had  also  heen  said  that 
repeal  would  be  no  boon  to  them,  and 
this  question  had»  in  fact,  nothing  to 
I        free  trade.    But  in  Jamaica  and 


the  West  Indies,  the  question  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  was  considered  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  free  trade.  It  was  felt 
there  that  if  the  principle  of  free  trade  was 
to  he  maintained  in  one  thing,  it  ought  to 
be  ohserved  in  another;  and  that  it  waf 
impossible  for  them  to  ask  us  to  admit 
foreign  shipping  into  competition  with  onr 
own,  while  at  the  same  time  they  demanded 
protection  for  their  own  produce;  hut  if 
they  were  once  assured  that  it  was  not  in* 
tended  to  restore  protection  to  their  sugar, 
the  House  might  rest  assured  that  they 
would  not  long  acquiesce  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws.  It  had  been 
said  hy  a  noble  Lord  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  much  of  the  inconyenience 
with  regard  to  Trinidad  might  be  removed 
by  exercising  the  power  which  Her  Majesty 
possessed.  The  noble  Lord  was  mistaken. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  the  co- 
lony from  the  evils  of  which  it  complained, 
by  an  exercise  of  Her  Majesty's  power. 
He  came  now  to  the  case  of  Canada;  and 
he  earnestly  entreated  their.  Lordships  to 
consider  how  the  question  really  stood  with 
respect  to  that  dependency.  Com  and 
flour,  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
produce  of  Canada,  were  now  exposed  to 
free  competition  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  with  the  produce  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  important  to  observe  that 
Canada  possessed  one  of  the  three  great 
lines  of  internal  navigation  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Within  the  last  few  years  Canada 
had,  at  a  great  expense,  improved  the  line 
of  water  commugication  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  great  western  lakes;  and 
vessels  of  a  very  considerable  size  could 
now  go  from  Quebec  to  the  lakes  without 
transshipping  their  cargoes,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  produce  not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  the 
western  side  of  America,  should  be  sent 
by  this  route,  or  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  New 
York.  As  far  as  Quebec  was  concerned, 
the  advantage  lay  in  the  Canadian  route; 
for  freight  from  Tremont  to  Quebec  was 
60  cents  for  every  barrel  of  flour,  whilst  to 
New  York  it  was  101  cents;  and  in  point 
of  time  the  former  route  occupied  only  sir 
days,  whilst  the  latter  occupied  sixteen. 
The  advantage,  therefore,  was  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  from  Quebec  the  case  was  altered. 
The  importance  of  this  trade  arose  from 
its  contiguity  to  Europe,  flour  from  Que- 
bec and  New  York  being  mainly  sent  in 
return  for  goods  imported  either  from  £u* 
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rope  or  some  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  sending  flour  from  Quebec  by 
the  Canadian  line  of  communication,  the 
advantages  which  the  Canadians  possessed 
were  entirely  neutralised  by  the  high  prices 
charged  for  freights  as  compared  with  the 
freights  from  New  York,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latter  being  nearly  50  per 
cent,  though  even  on  that  calculation  the 
St.  Lawrence  line  had  an  advantage  in 
communicating  with  Liverpool.  And  what 
was  it  that  raised  freights  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  practically  destroyed  the 
advantage  that  Canada  naturally  possessed? 
What  ruined  the  Canadian  in  competition 
with  the  American,  was  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Act  which  their  Lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  repeal.  Every 
gentleman  who  paid  attention  to  commer- 
cial subjects,  was  aware  that  the  rate  of 
freight  from  any  port  mainly  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  trade  from  that  port. 
When  a  great  number  of  ships  were  brought 
into  a  port  by  inward  trading,  they  could 
always  afford  to  carry  goods  out  at  a  low 
fi-eight;  so  that  whatever  checked  the  in- 
ward trade,  raised  the  freight  of  the  out- 
ward trade — in  other  words,  it  was  the 
general  amount  of  traffic  and  employment 
which  ships  could  command — the  certainty 
of  not  having  the  return  voyage  lost — which 
regulated  the  price  of  freights.  A  curious 
illustration  might  be  given  of  this  fact  by 
the  practice  in  a  part  of  our  own  country. 
Looking  merely  at  geographical  position, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  merchandise 
from  the  west  of  Ireland  could  get  to 
America  cheaper  than  from  Liverpool;  but 
such  was  not  the  course  of  trade.  Practi- 
cally, it  was  found  cheaper  to  get  to 
America  by  paying  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  Liverpool,  than  to  go  direct  to  New 
York  from  Sligo,  Westport,  or  Galway.  It 
was  precisely  the  same  principle  which 
rendered  the  freights  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence so  high.  It  was  stated  in  the  papers 
upon  their  Lordships'  table  that  the  course 
of  trade  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  was  for 
large  fleets  to  go  to  Quebec  aud  Montreal 
in  spring  and  autumn,  which  came  back 
freighted  at  a  moderate  rate;  but  in  the 
height  of  summer,  when  it  was  most  ad- 
vantageous to  carry  goods,  there  were  few 
English  ships  in  the  river;  the  rate  of 
freights  consequently  rose  to  an  extrava- 
gant amount,  and  the  Canadians  were  ex- 
posed to  a  great  disadvantage  because  they 
could  not  employ  American  ships  to  carry 
goods  the  produce  of  Canada.  There  was 
a  further  and  most  important  fact  to  which 
VOL.CV.    {SS} 


he  desired  to  call  attention,  as  showing 
how  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
crippled  by  the  regulations  imposed  by  our 
navigation  laws.  In  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Elgin,  dated  the  1 8th  January  last,  there 
was  a  very  interesting  letter  from  an  expe- 
rienced and  enterprising  house  in  Montreal 
— the  firm  of  Holmes,  Young,  and  Knapp 
— representing  that  they  sent  cargoes  of 
iron  and  other  goods  into  the  western 
States  of  America,  even  as  far  as  Illi- 
nois, and  that  this  trade,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  would 
become  most  important  and  advantage- 
ous, but  that  it  was  entirely  crippled  by 
the  operation  of  our  navigation  laws. 
They  stated,  that  if  American  ships  could 
enter  Montreal  with  produce  from  the 
British  or  foreign  West  Indies,  it  would 
be  forwarded  through  Canada  to  the  west- 
ern parts  of  America,  and  that  those  ships 
in  return  would  take  Canadian  flour  and 
other  produce  to  the  British  and  foreign 
West  Lidies.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  restrictive  system  pursued?  Did 
any  advantage  arise  from  it  to  the  British 
shipowner?  Far  from  it.  The  conse- 
quence was,  not  that  the  British  shipowner 
gained  by  the  restriction,  but  that  goods 
which  would  otherwise  go  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence went  to  New  York,  and  were  for- 
warded by  the  American  instead  of  the 
Canadian  canals  into  the  interior;  aud  that 
the  enterprising  commerce  of  Canada  was 
checked  and  crippled  by  these  arbitrary 
and  absurd  prohibitions:  What  had  the 
British  shipowner  to  lose  by  removing  these 
restrictions?  A  noble  Lord  admitted  in 
the  debate  last  night  that  the  case  of  Ca- 
nada was  a  hard  one;  that  Canada  lost  by 
these  restrictions.  He  (Earl  Grey)  said 
the  cost  of  freight  was  raised  by  them;  but 
if  it  were  not  raised,  the  British  shipowner 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  repealing 
them.  Nor  was  the  converse  true.  It 
did  not  follow,  if  freights  were  lowered, 
that  the  British  shipowner  would  lose — far 
from  it.  Freights  would  be  lower  because 
the  service  would  be  more  economically 
performed;  because  there  would  be  more 
economy  of  labour,  and  greater  prevention 
of  waste.  British  shipowners  would  par- 
take of  these  advantages  along  with  fo- 
reigners, and  both  would  derive  benefit. 
But  would  British  shipowners  lose  by  mak- 
ing carriage  by  sea  less  expensive?  It 
was  generally  believed  that  if  a  manufac- 
turer could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  articles 
he  produced,  he  was  a  great  gainer ;  in  like 
manner  if  the  British  shipowner,  by  the 
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remoYal  of  these  reBtrictions,  oould  reduce 
the  expense  of  conveying  articles  of  com* 
merce  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, it  was  certain  that  commerce,  and 
with  commerce  navigation,  would  he  in- 
creased, and  that  the  interests  of  British 
shipowners  would  he  advanced.     He  did 
not  mean  to  saj  that  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  shipowner  would  not  he  advanced 
hy  this  measure,  or  that  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  civilised  world  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  it ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
seriously  contended  that  we  should  keep 
advantages  from  ourselves  because  others 
might  participate  in  them.     If  we  were 
to  act  on  the  unchristian  principle  of  not 
doing  good  to  ourselves,  because  we  might 
do  good  to  others,  we  should  ourselves  be  the 
greatest  sufferers,  and  should  deserve  to  be 
80.    Having  shown  that  these  restrictions 
were  a  disadvantage  to  Canada,  he  would 
show  the  claim  which  she  had  to  be  relieved 
from  them.     In  184.3  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  by  which  com,  the  produce  of  Ca- 
nada, was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty; 
and,  in  consideration  that  she  would  impose 
a  duty  on  American  com,   Canada  was 
allowed  also  to  grind  American  wheat,  and 
to  import  it  in  the  shape  of  flour  into  this 
country.     The  effect  of  that  law  was,  that 
all  the  disposable  capital  of  the  province  was 
invested  in  mills  for  grinding  com,  in  ware- 
houses, in  canals,  and  in  ships  for  forward- 
ing it  to  England.     But  hardly  were  all 
these  arrangements  finished,  and  their  ca- 
nals completed,  when,  in  1846,  there  was 
a  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try.    The  protective  duties  were  repealed, 
and  com  was  allowed  to  come  from  New 
York  on  the  same  terms  as  from  the  St. 
]      Tence.     The  consequence   was,    that 
)  revenue  of  the  canals  was  lost  to  the 
wiony,  and  ruin  to  an  almost  unexampled 
ixtent  was  brought  upon  private   indivi- 
Is  by  this  sudden  change.     The  noble 
wd  opposite   (Lord  Stanley)   would  no 
abt  tell  the  House  that  this  ruin  was 
ioned  by  the  removal  of  protection, 
would  tell  their  Lordships,  however, 
it  was  brought  about  not  by  the  re- 
ef protection,  but  by  the  shortsight- 
mwise  measure  which  induced  the 
ns,  in  1843,  to  build  on  the  unsta- 
ation  of  a  monopoly,  which  most 
saw  was  already  gliding  from  be- 
their  feet.     When  the  Bill  was  be- 
irariiament,  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  op- 
it  upon  that  very  ground.     He  had 
^j  urged  the  views  which  he  enter- 


tained upon  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  Parliament  passed  the  measure. 
The  Canadians  tmsted  to  British  legisla- 
tion, and  the  result  was  just  what  he  had 
expected.  But  whether  he  was  right,  or 
the  noble  Lord  was  right — ^whether  the 
error  was  committed  in  1843  or  1846,  was 
immaterial  to  his  present  argument,  for  it 
must  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  was 
the  want  of  steadiness  and  consistency  in 
our  legislation  which  had  inflicted  this  in- 
jury upon  Canada;  and,  therefore,  we  were 
bound,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  and  justice,  to  relieve  that  co- 
lony from  the  consequences  of  our  own 
conduct.  He  contended  that,  when  they 
looked  at  what  had  passed,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  tell  the  Canadians  that  their 
produce  should  not  only  be  exposed  to  un- 
restricted competition  in  the  market,  but 
that  they  should  also  be  exposed  to  the 
disadvantages  of  a  monopoly,  as  compared 
with  their  rivals,  in  conveying  that  pro- 
duce to  this  country.  They  must,  there- 
fore, do  one  of  two  things,  unless  they 
wished  to  set  justice  utterly  at  defiance. 
They  were  bound  either  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  restore  to  Canada  the  pro- 
tection of  which  they  had  deprived  her,  or 
else  they  were  bound  to  give  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fullest  competition  in  bring- 
ing her  produce  here.  This  led  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  the  noble  Earl  who  fin- 
ished the  debate  last  night,  said  this  mea- 
sure had  no  connexion  with  the  Act  of 
1846,  he  was  entirely  in  error.  He  con- 
sidered that  that  noble  Earl,  having  sup- 
ported the  Act  of  1846,  was  now  bound  to 
assist  Canada  in  getting  rid  of  the  restric- 
tions bv  which  she  was  fettered.  Even 
admitting  that  the  restoration  of  protection 
would  be  a  wise  course,  still  the  noble  Earl 
and  other  noble  Lords  were  bound,  until 
they  could  give  Canada  protection,  to  grant 
her  free  trade  in  ships.  But  had  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  or  those  who  acted  with 
him  in  the  other  House,  proposed  any  mea- 
sure for  the  restoration  of  protection? 
They  had  done  no  such  thing.  Whatever 
they  might  say  at  public  meetings  to  soothe 
the  farmers,  who  began  to  find  they  had 
been  deluded  by  those  who  had  taught 
them  to  rely  upon  the  broken  reed  of  pro- 
tection, the  noble  Lord  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  were  too  conscious  of  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  coim- 
try  to  have  ventured,  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  make  a  distinct  pro* 
posal  for  the  restoration  of  protection. 
If  they  could  not  do  bo — if  they  saw  merd; 
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Bome  yague  and  distant  vision  of  the  rea- 
lisation of  their  hopes,  that  was,  at  all 
events,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  its  im- 
praoticahilitj,  for  he  called  it  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  impracticahle  char- 
acter of  any  given  ohject,  when  those  who 
greatly  desired  its  attainment  did  not  move 
a  finger  to  accomplish  it.  While,  there- 
fore, that  prospect  was  so  distant  and  so 
vague,  nohle  Lords  opposite  were  hoimd  to 
cast  it  aside,  and  to  give  Canada  the  relief 
which  she  would  ohtain  from  the  passing 
of  this  measure.  He  hegged  now  to  refer 
their  Lordships  to  a  very  high  authority, 
that  of  the  nohle  Lord  who  sat  opposite. 
When  the  Act  of  1846  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  nohle  Lord  called  attention 
to  the  very  argument  which  he  (Earl  Grey) 
had  just  used,  and  urged  Parliament,  on 
the  ground  of  the  great  expense  which  had 
heen  incurred  in  Canada,  in  reliance  upon 
the  trade  she  was  to  enjoy  with  this  coun- 
try, to  reject  the  Bill.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  reject  it,  and,  therefore,  he 
Buhmitted  that  Parliament  was  hound  to 
take  the  other  alternative,  and  to  pass  the 
present  measure.  He  thought  that  he  had 
shown  that  the  claim  of  Canada  was  strong 
in  justice — he  would  now  show  that  their 
case  was  also  strong  on  the  grounds  of 
policy  and  of  progress.  If  their  Lordships 
had  read  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  they  could  not  have  failed 
to  perceive  the  strong  evidence  those  papers 
contained  of  the  feeling  which  existed  on 
this  subject  in  Canada.  The  Canadians 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  their 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  British 
Legislature :  they  knew  that  it  was  a  claim 
not  upon  the  favour,  but  upon  the  justice, 
of  that  Legislature,  The  whole  province 
was  almost  of  one  mind  upon  that  subject. 
It  was  true,  as  a  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
stated  the  other  day,  that  the  Canadians 
had  held  various  public  meetings  to  con- 
sider this  question,  and  thai  their  prayer 
was  not  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  they  had  asked  for  a  restoration  of 
protection;  but  upon  this  point  they  were 
perfectly  unanimous — that  to  allow  things 
to  remain  as  they  were,  would  bo  to  inflict 
upon  them  an  intolerable  hardship.  Some 
persons  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  the  restora- 
tion of  protection:  but  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  mar  ]  consi<  in^  how  much 
private  inten «  nad  b(  ai  d  by  the 
transition  of  ic  t  of 
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credit  of  the  commercial  classes  of  Canadfi, 
and  the  members  of  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, that  so  great  a  preponderance  of 
opinion  existed  in  favour  of  asking  for  the 
correction  of  their  present  grievances,  not 
by  retracing  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken,  but  by  going  on  still  further,  and 
giving  them  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
disadvantages  of  competition.  He  had  aU 
ready  mentioned  a  letter  signed  by  several 
of  the  most  eminent  houses  in  Montreal, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Canada.  That 
Council  had  asked  for  the  restoration  of 
protection  in  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws;  and  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  had  referred  addressed  to  the 
Council  a  letter  which  he  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable  document  which  had  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  large  commercial  body  smce 
the  famous  London  petition  in  favour  of 
free  trade  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  arguing 
in  a  manner  which  did  them  the  very 
highest  credit,  against  any  attempt  to  re- 
store to  them  Uiat  protection  which  it 
might  have  been  supposed  they  would  have 
been  most  anxious  to  regain.  But  he  would 
also  refer  their  Lordships  to  the  general 
expressions  of  public  feeling  in  Canada,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  commencement  of  this  Ses- 
sion, both  Houses  of  that  Parliament  agreed 
unanimously  to  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  He 
would  repeat  the  word  **  unanimously^" 
and  he  would  make  good  what  he  said.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  an  Amendment  to 
that  Address  had  been  moved.  But  that 
Amendment  was  not  to  leave  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  Address.  It  was  not  to  tho 
effect  that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  unnecessary — the  feeling  was  too 
strong  in  Canada  on  this  subject  to  allow  a 
Motion  of  that  kind  to  be  made,  no  more 
than  a  Motion  for  the  revival  of  the  corn 
laws  could  be  made  here;  but  the  Amend- 
ment was,  that  an  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  Address,  and  that  it  should  be  an 
Address  not  merely  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  but  also  praying 
for  the  restoration  of  protection  to  Canada. 
But  what  was  the  result  of  that  Amend- 
ment ?  On  a  division  upon  it,  the  United 
Assembly  of  the  Canadas  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-nine  to  fourteen,  that  they 
would  refuse  to  insert  in  their  Address  a 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  protection. 
The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  Ad- 
originally  proposed,  and  by  the 
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votes  of  the  Assembly,  which  he  had  now 
lying  before  him,  it  appeared  that  no  se- 
cond division  took  place,  and  that  the  Ad- 
dress was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council 
would  appear  to  have  been  given  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  he  found  no  report  of 
either  discussion  or  division  upon  it  in  the 
second  House.  He  would  only  quote  one 
more  authority  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Canada.  He  would  beg  to  refer  their 
Lordships  to  a  despatch  that  had  been  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  table  in  the  course  of 
last  Session,  from  Lord  Elgin,  dated  the 
15th  of  June  last,  and  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  read  that  despatch,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  considering  the. 
high  character  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the 
opportunity  which  he  possessed  of  arriving 
at  a  sound  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  province  over  which 
he  presided.  The  despatch  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  My  Lord — A  rumour  has  reached  this  province 
that  the  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  the  introduction  of  which  has  been 
hailed  with  such  unanimous  acclamations  here, 
may  yet  be  lost  in  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  this  report  has  produced  a  very  painful 
feeling.  The  Canadian  farmer  is  a  supplicant  at 
present  to  the  Imperial  Legislature,  not  for  fa- 
vour, but  for  justice  ;  and,  strong  as  is  his  aflfec* 
tion  for  the  mother  country  and  her  institutions, 
he  cannot  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  right,  that, 
after  being  deprived  of  all  protection  for  his  pro- 
duce in  her  markets,  he  should  be  subjected  to  a 
hostile  discriminating  duty  in  the  guise  of  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  navigation.  That  the  British 
shipowner  should  be  unwilling  to  permit  foreigners 
to  share  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  not  un- 
natural ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
if  the  present  system  be  persevered  in,  the  bulk  of 
the  produce  of  Canada  will  find  its  way  to  New 
York  and  Portland,  where,  even  under  existing 
laws,  it  may  be  shipped  to  England  indifferently 
in  American  or  British  bottoms.  I  shall  not  in- 
sist on  the  manifold  inconveniences  and  hazards  to 
which  such  a  state  of  things  would  inevitably  load. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  it  would  render  the  monopoly  promised  to 
the  British  shipowner  illusory.  On  the  other 
liand,  if  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  to  re- 
oeive  their  full  development  under  a  system  of 
low  freights  and  charges  produced  by  the  re- 
moval of  restriction,  it  is  probable  that  not  only 
the  produce  of  Canada,  but  a  large  portion  of  that 
of  the  western  States  'of  the  Union,  will  find  its 
iray  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Of  this  vast  and 
inoreasing  trade  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
-  British  sUpping,  with  the  aid  of  long-established 
oommercial  connexion,  will  engross  a  considerable 
•hare." 

Kow^  let  them  hear  the  words  proceeding 


from  one  who  did  not  speak  lightly  on 
these  matters— one  who  did  not  speak 
without  the  fullest  and  most  ample  infor- 
mation, and  without  the  fullest  and  most 
perfect  conviction  that  what  he  stated 
would  take  place.     He  went  on  to  say — 

"  I  cannot  employ  language  which  is  too  forcible 
in  representing  to  your  Lordship  the  anxiety  which 
I  feel,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  high  trust  which  Her  Majesty  has 
confided  to  me,  that  the  liberal  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  of  Canada  are  animated  with 
the  best  dispositions  towards  England;  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  constitution  of  their  fore&thert, 
of  which  they  now  clearly  see  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Imperial  Government  that  they 
shall  enjoy  without  qualification  or  reserve  the 
full  privileges — affords  them  at  least  as  large  a 
measure  of  substantial  liberty  and  social  happiness 
as  any  form  of  government  which  the  wit  or  in- 
genuity of  man  has  devised.  I  am  confident  that 
if  the  wise  and  generous  policy  lately  adopted 
towards  Canada  is  persevered  in,  the  connexion 
between  this  province  and  the  mother  country 
may  yet  be  rendered  profitable  to  both  in  a  &r 
greater  degree  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
I  should  deeply  grieve,  therefore,  if  an  attempt, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  in  so  far  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  concerned,  prove  futile,  to  secure 
a  monopoly  for  a  useful  and  exemplary  class  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  provisions  were  suffered  to 
remain  on  the  British  Statute-book  which  would 
seem  to  bring  the  material  interests  of  the  colonists 
and  the  promptings  of  duty  and  affection  into 
opposition." 

In  addition  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Elgin,  he  (Lord  Grey)  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  own  firm  conviction 
that  if  their  Lordships  now  decided  upon 
rejecting  this  Bill,  they  would  give  a  stah 
to  the  peace  of  these  provinces  from  which 
they  would  not  easily  recover.  He  he- 
lieved  that  they  would  give  a  shake,  and 
a  most  serious  shake,  to  the  security  of 
British  power  in  their  North  American 
colonies.  They  all  know,  and  he  believed 
would  all  acknowledge,  that  the  connexion 
between  this  country  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  could  not  bo  maintained  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  of  perfect 
equality,  and  by  this  country  possessing^ 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people 
of  these  provinces.  It  was  neither  posdU 
blc,  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  vonld  it  be 
desirable,  that  the  possession  of  Canada, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  North  Ameriea 
— for  on  this  matter  they  should  ali  be 
considered  as  one — could  be  niaintamed  ott 
any  other  terms.  They  she  Id  reniember 
that  it  was  not  Ca  da  aiiiie  that  wa» 
concerned  in  this  n  ^rut   tlmt   tlm 

fate  of  the  great  navai  .         al  of  Ha.^^^^ 
was  also  involved  in 
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their  Lordships  were  talking  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  naval  strength 
of  the  empire  unimpaired,  he  would  beg  to 
remind  them  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
rejection  of  this  measure  would  expose 
one  of  the  most  important  of  their  great 
naval  ports.  The  North  American  colo- 
nies were  a  whole — they  must  hold  them, 
or  the  J  must  lose  them,  together;  and  he 
would  repeat,  they  could  hold  them  only 
by  retaining  the  cordial  affections  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  those  provinces.  He 
believed  that  this  truth  could  not  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  them  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  they  could  not  have  too  con- 
stantly present  in  their  minds  this  great 
and  important  fact,  that  these,  and  these 
only,  were  the  terms  on  which  the  present 
connexion  between  the  British  empire  and. 
their  colonial  subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  were  secured.  But  he  would 
beg  them  also  to  consider  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  Lord  Elgin  had  told  them  correct- 
ly, the  Canadians,  the  great  body  of  the 
Canadian  people,  whether  of  French  or  of 
English  extraction,  were  decidedly  cordially 
attached  to  this  country,  and  that  they 
were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  from 
their  connexion  with  the  British  empire, 
and  of  the  great  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  the  form  of  government  now 
established  among  them.  In  the  midst  of 
their  disputes  * —  and  what  people  were 
there  among  whom  there  were  not  party 
disputes  ? — in  the  midst  of  these  disputes, 
no  doubt  imprudent  and  violent  men  would 
sometimes  be  found  to  talk  of  a  union  with 
the  United  States.  In  the  United  States, 
too,  some  persons  have  talked  of  the  same 
thing,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  of  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  connexion  between  this  country 
and  the  Noi*th  American  colonies.  But 
still,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  party  dis- 
putes and  violence,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  still  sincerely  attached  to 
this  country,  and  that  they  were  becoming 
daily  more  sensible  of  the  benefits  which 
they  derive  from  belonging  to  the  British 
Crown,  But  he  wna  not  prepared  to  say 
tlmt  this  fcdtng  would  be  con  d  if 
BO  groBs  an  atrt  of  injusiiuOt  as  iQ  their 
opmioii  it  would  bcj  should  be  o 
as  Lhat  of  tbc  rejoction  of  this 
Ou  the  oontrarjf,  bo  believed  tha 
Lordship*  *  "  '^~^^^  '•***  **^ 
part  with 
in  rut  of  t*^'' 
JtwastV 


in  the  world  for  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  connexion  of  these  provinces  with  the 
mother  country  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
close,  and  that  they  would  become  an  in- 
dependent people  at  a  very  early  day.  If 
this  were  so,  and  this  country  should  lose 
the  present  opportimity  of  doing,  with  a 
feeling  of  good  grace,  an  act  of  favour  to 
these  colonies,  they  might  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  secure  to  themselves  even 
the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with 
them  when  they  should  have  become  an 
independent  Power;  what  had  happened 
before  might  happen  again,  and  there 
might  be  hereafter  written  in  the  re- 
cords of  England's  policy  towards  those 
colonies — then  no  longer  hers — the  fatal 
words,  "Too  late!"  But  what  did  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Brougham)  tell  them  on  this  subject  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  stated  that  the 
importance  of  the  colonies  was  derived  from 
this  country  being  able  to  maintain  their 
navigation  laws  without  regard  to  them ; 
and  by  his  use  of  the  expression  quid  pro 
quo  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  appeared 
to  signify  that  he  would  give  the  colonies 
nothing  without  getting  a  return,  for  it. 
If  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  colonies 
were  as  low  as  that  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  he  did  not  know  how  he 
might  bo  disposed  to  act  towards  them; 
but  he  believed  that  the  colonies  ought  to 
be  maintained  on  far  higher  grounds.  He 
considered  the  maintenance  of  our  North 
American  provinces  to  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  their  national  strength,  and  it  was 
mainly  on  that  ground  that  he  now  called 
upon  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  this  Bill, 
as  an  important  and  necessary  step  for  the 
security  of  their  colonial  empire.  He  would 
beg  to  remind  their  Lordships  of  the  effect 
which  the  navigation  laws  formerly  had 
in  the  breach  between  this  country  and 
those  of  her  colonies  in  North  America 
which  now  formed  a  separate  republic. 
The  history  was,  indeed,  full  of  instruction 
and  of  warning  as  to  the  future;  and  he 
felt  so  strongly  as  to  its  direct  bearing  on 
the  question  now  before  them,  that  he  must 
their  Lordships  to  grant  him  their 
pat  e  while  he  called  their  attention 
b  to  it.     In  the  early  period  of  the 

rf  of  the  North  A)nerican  colonies,  the 
e  was   perfectly  free  and  unre- 
.     The  great  author  of  the  naviga- 
himself  had  allowed  the  rising 
^ew  England  to  enjoy  an  unre- 
•     Under  that  system  those 
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nies  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
alation,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
8  with  the  Indians,  and  the  unsettled 
e  of  the  country.  After  the  Restora- 
,  however,  Charles  II.  endeavoured  to 
ly  the  navigation  laws  to  those  colo- 
\:  the  attempt  was  met  hy  resistance 
:he  part  of  the  colonists  of  the  most  de- 
nined  kind.  The  whole  of  the  popula- 
i  of  the  colonies  joined  together  in 
Ling  the  law  a  dead  letter — juries,  ma- 
rates,  and  witnesses,  hy  acting  in  con- 
;  together,  defied  the  whole  of  the 
ted  exertions  of  the  power  of  this  coun- 
The  odious  law  of  trade  and  naviga- 
i  could  not  he  enforced.  He  would 
ihle  their  Lordships  with  a  quotation, 

that  a  very  remarkahle  one,  on  the 
ject  of  the  enforcement  of  those  laws, 
the  year  1679,  Edmund  Randolph  was 
t  out  as  the  first  collector  of  customs  to 
iton,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 

of  navigation  and  trade  in  that  place. 
3  work  from  which  ho  intended  to  quote 
\  a  very  interesting  one,  perhaps  not 

)rally  known  in  this  country :  it  con- 
ted  the  lives  of  all  the  most  remarkahle 
1  who  took  part  in  the  great  struggle  of 

American  war  against  this  country, 
the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work, 
account  was  given   by  Mr.  Savage  of 

mission  of  Edmund  Randolph,  who 
i  selected  as  the  most  able  and  energetic 
son  who  could  be  sent  out  to  enforce 
i  law.     It  stated — 

He  was  a  doomed  man  before  his  arrival. 
;rmined  upon  success,  he  made  eight  voyages 
ind  from  America  in  the  nine  years  which 
lect  his  name  with  our  annals  ;  but  from  the 
to  the  last  of  his  career  ho  was  treated  with 
>aion  and  contempt.     The  merchants  deter- 
ed  that  he  should  not  break  up  their  inter- 
•se  with  places  interdicted  by  the  Navigation 
;  and  the  vessels  which  were  seized  by  him 
his  deputies  were  rescued,  and  sent  upon  the 
ifet  which  their  owners  had  designed  them  to 
,  though  liable  to  reseizuro  upon  their  re- 
bo  America.     If  he  carried  his  complaints  to 
■olonial  courts,  ho  obtained  no  redress,  but, 
e  other  hand,  both  he  and  his  subordinates 
fined  for  their  official  zeal.     In  a  word,  after 
Dg  every  indignity,  Randolph  himself  was 
-oned.     In  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  writ- 
m  Boston  in  1682,  he  says,  *  I  humbly  bc- 
/our  Lordship  that  I  may  have  considera- 
•irall  my  losses  and  money  laid  out  in  prosc- 
seixures  here.'     The  same  year  he  wrote 
—  Bishop  of  London,  '  I  have  a  great  family 
Qtain,  nave  great  losses  and  expenses  about 
■ai^jeflty's  service  here.'    To  a  Mr.  Povey,  in 
be  aftjs,  *  I  am  at  50/.  a  year  charge  to  keep 
Die  elerk,  and  cannot  get  any  fees  settled  suf- 
*t  to  pay  that  charge.'  In  a  letter  dated  from 
Gaol  in  Boston,'  to  the  Governor  of  Barba- 
he  thus  writes :  *  The  country  is  poor ;  the 


exact  execution  of  the  Aoti  of  Tnule  hath  mnoh 
impoverished  them ;  all  the  blame  lies  upon  me, 
who  first  attacked  and  then  overthrew  their  ehar- 
tcr,  and  was  the  officer  to  continue  their  Egyptian 
servitude  by  my  office  of  collector.'  Again,  and 
from  his  dungeon,  he  implored  Cooke,  hie  old 
enemy,  to  take  from  his  apartment  a  wounded 
fellow-prisoner,  whose  sores  had  become  inaup- 
portably  offensive." 

Ho  need  scarcely  remind  their  Lordahipa 
that  the  Government  of  Charles  II.  and  of 
his  successor  were  not  strong  enough  to 
enforce  those  laws,  and  they,  therefore, 
remained  upon  the  Statute-book  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter :  that  they  were  bo,  he 
held  in  his  hand  the  strongest  posaible 
proof  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the 
same  work  which  he  had  just  been  quoting. 
It  ran  in  the  following  terms: — 

**  Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  effort  to  fiwten 
upon  the  colonial  merchants  and  thipownen  the 
Navigation  Act  and  Laws  of  Trade.  After  this 
signsd  failure  all  further  and  serious  endeavours 
to  arrest  the  course  or  restrain  the  limits  of  their 
maritime  enterprises  were  discontinued  for  nearly 
a  century.  Collectors  of  customs  were,  however, 
continued  at  all  the  principal  ports,  but  they  sel- 
dom interfered  to  trouble  those  who  embarked  in 
unlawful  adventures;  and  such  adventures  were 
finally  undertaken  without  fear,  and  almost  with- 
out hazard.  In  truth,  the  commeroe  of  Ameriea 
was  practically  free.  Some  merchants  'smug- 
gled' whole  cargoes  outright;  others  paid  the 
Icing's  duty  on  a  part,  gave  *  hush  money'  to  the 
under  officers  of  the  customs,  and  '  run'  the  bal- 
ance. Suddenly  and  without  warning  there  eame 
a  change.  The  year  1761  was  filled  with  eyents 
of  momentous  consequence." 

That  evidence  was  clearly  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  those  transactions  written 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  a  clerk  in  the  Board  of 
Trade;  and  a  more  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness upon  the  present  question  could 
scarcely  be  produced  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  taking  that  view  of  the  question 
before  their  Lordships  which  he  (Iiord 
Grey)  felt  it  his  duty  to  support,  for  lir. 
Chalmers  was  a  perfect  worshipper  of  tlM 
navigation  laws,  and,  with  the  same  ipirit 
which  seemed  to  animate  the  other  ^ 


whom  he  had  just  quoted,  Mr.  OhilliMni^ 
assured  his  readers  that  the  mereliMillr  ^ 
Boston  and  New  York  did,  in  fliOM  dlqpit 
grow  rich  under  the  navigatimi  imti^ 
damnably   rich.     It  was  <n  eonrst  1N||     ,' 
known  to  many  then  present  that  Ittthii    V^^ 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  fH 
unfortunate  attempt  was  made  to  €albiipl ;; 
the  navigation  laws  in  Anieriea4.  mA>4J|  j 
that  attempt  had  been  perser^^ 
must  have  ended  even  then  in  i^ 
of  our  North  A     i         i        ^" 
the  Crown  of  Eng     a.         i      - 
nerally  supposed  ti      tiie  h 
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independence  arose  merely  out  of  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation;  but  it  was  not  merely 
taxation,  it  was  a  question  about  the  navi- 
gation laws.  It  was  an  attempt  to  enforce 
those  laws,  which  led  to  hostilities  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  States  of 
America.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he 
might  quote  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Sabine 
the  following  passage : — 

"  In  their  opposition  to  the  Navigation  Act  and 
laws  of  trade,  the  merchants  and  shipowners 
were  entirely  right.  Ohedience  to  humane  laws 
is  dae  from  every  member  of  the  conmiunity ;  but 
the  barbarous  code  of  commercial  law  which  dis- 
graced the  Statute-book  of  England  for  the  exact 
century  which  intervened  between  the  introduc- 
tion and  expulsion  of  her  colonial  collectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs,  was  entitled  to  no 
respect  whatever.  Separation  from  her  would 
have  followed  as  certainly  in  1676,  when  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  fix  this  code  upon  America, 
as  in  1776,  when  the  experiment  failed  a  second 
time,  if  there  had  been  at  the  one  period  the  same 
strength  and  concert,  the  same  deeply-seated  irri- 
tation, and  the  same  aid  from  the  state  of  English 
and  European  politics,  as  existed  at  the  other. 
There  never  was  a  moment,  early  or  late,  when 
the  maritime  colonies  would  have  submitted  will- 
ingly to  the  requirements  of  those  statutes,  or  have 
submitted  to  them  at  all  without  the  use  of  force. 
And  whoever  carefully  traces  the  course  of  events 
for  the  fifteen  years  immediately  following  the 
year  first  abovementioncd,  will  discover  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  those  which  occurred  be- 
tween 1761  and  the  conmiencement  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution." 

By  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  United  States,  now  the  Mi- 
nister from  that  country  in  England,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  he  had  been  able  to  confirm  that 
testimony.     He  had   furnished  him   with 
copies  of  some  very  curious  letters  of  Tur- 
got,  the   French   Minister,  in   which  he 
stated  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  those 
odious  restrictions  would  obviously  lead  to 
a  separation  between  the  two  countries; 
and  again,  six  years  later,  when  the  sirug- 
gle  bad  Ouiiiiiiuijjjcdt  iiv  v\[iiii^^h*:\\  lliv.  .same 
opinion.     lie  would  confirm  that  farther 
opinion  by  a  short  letter  which  lio  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bancroft  himself,  a  I 
to  him  in  answer  to  sgiuo  mquinoG 
Grey)  bfiid  made  of  Lidi  upon  the 
Considering  the  dis+^i^i^nished  emii 
that  gcntlcuian   '                    '^"^-i 
statesman  J   he   t- 
mittf^d  that  tiU 
some  conflUcnktt' 

Unitod  ^ 

dc»n,  bhi 

the  '*'^*'^h 


in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  independence,  dwells 
on  every  one  of  the  leading  restrictive  acts  on  na- 
vigation and  trade,  and  says  he  never  could  read 
them,  even  when  alone,  without  uttering  a  curse 
on  them.  The  renewal  of  the  dispute  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1767,  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  of 
Trade  against  a  vessel  of  John  Hancock.  The 
New  Yorkers  were  still  more  opposed  to  the  Acts 
of  Navigation  than  the  Bostonians;  they  word 
many  of  them  of  Dutch  origin,  and  could  not  trade 
with  Holland." 

It  was  a  most  striking 'fact,  that  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  while  the  navigation 
laws  were  in  abeyance  and  not  in  force, 
they  had  in  the  American  colonies  pros- 
perity, contentment,  and  loyalty.  They 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  twice  when  this 
law  was  attempted  to  be  enforced,  offered 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  re- 
strictions which  the  navigation  laws  im- 
posed on  their  commerce.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  attempt  to  enforce  these  laws 
was  wisely  abandoned;  in  the  second,  the 
councils  of  this  country  were  not  under  the 
same  guidance.  The  spirit  of  Walpole, 
who  said  that  he  would  leave  this  question 
for  his  successor,  no  longer  presided  in 
Downing-street.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
this  odious  law  was  persevered  in,  and  the 
result  was  a  calamitous  war,  and  the  ulti- 
mate dismemberment  of  the  empire.  These 
things  were  matter  for  their  instruction,  if 
they  would  but  take  warning  by  them. 
Would  they  then,  in  defiance  of  all  this 
experience,  with  this  lesson  before  their 
eyes,  again  rush  blindfold  into  the  same 
shortsighted  and  unjust  policy?  He 
trusted  not.  He  trusted  that  the  decision 
which  this  evening  their  Lordships  would 
come  to,  would  be  a  difterent  one.  He 
could  only  say  that  if  unfortunately  the 
decision  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  he 
confidently  anticipated,  he  would  indeed, 
in  his  opinion,  bo  a  bold  man — not  to  use 
a  stronger  word — who  would  consent  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
ion  of  colonial  affairs  in  the  face  of  the 
ger  and  difficulty  which  that  decision 
wo  bring  about.  Ho  had  now,  he  was 
^  auri  t,  at  too  great  length,  called  their 
I  hips'  ]  ntion  to  that  branch  of  the 
w  .  which  he  was  more  immedi- 
e<  i.     He  should  now  conclude 

1       a  lew  words,  and  they  should 
1©  «  '        xBW  words,  upon  the  bearings  of 
crenerally.     It  had  been  said 
prei     it  question  was  altogether 
&ft>m  tne  general  question  of  free 
He  did  not  think  so.     On  the  con- 
held  that  this  was  only  one  branch 
q[ae8tion  at  issue  between  com- 
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mercial  freedom  or  restriction,  aud  he  was 
justified  in  saying  so  because  he  found  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  except  a 
Terj  small  number,  except  two  noble  Lords 
— :the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) who  took  the  lead  in  opposition,  and 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
who  closed  the  debate  last  night — these  two 
noble  Lords  did  indeed  deny  the  connexion 
of  this  question  with  that  of  free  trade. 
But  he  did  not  find  that  other  noble  Lords 
followed  their  example.  He  could  not 
help  observing,  also,  that  great  stress  had 
been  laid  during  the  present  discussion 
upon  the  great  number  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  this  House  on  the  subject  now 
before  their  Lordships.  Now  they  all  knew 
the  machinery  by  which  petitions,  of  late 
years,  were  got  up,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  another.  That  machinery  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  value  of  the  right  of  petition.  But 
he  had  never  known  that  machinery  to  be 
worked  more  vigorously  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Take  the  petition  that  was 
presented  from  the  great  town  of  Liver- 
pool, for  example.  They  were  told  that 
in  that  town,  containing  300,000  inhabi- 
tants, 47,000  persons  had  signed  the  peti- 
tion. He  presumed  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  there  were  considerable  divi- 
sions upon  the  question  of  the  navigation 
laws;  and  then  did  any  one  suppose  that 
a  genuine  petition  could  have  been  fairly 
signed  by  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  po- 
pulation of  the  town  ?  And,  even  supposing 
it  to  have  been  so  signed,  that  it  deserved 
any  degree  of  weight  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  signatures  which  it  bore,  when 
many  of  those  who  signed  it  must  have 
been  paupers,  beggars,  or  worse,  for 
47,000  formed  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
male  adult  population?  But  it  was  not 
merely  on  the  number  of  signatures,  but 
on  the  number  of  petitions,  that  stress  had 
een  laid :  from  the  Minutes  of  their  Lord- 
ips'  House  he  should  now  read  the 
mes  of  some  of  the  places  from  which 
petitions  had  proceeded;   they  came 

the  clergy,  owners,  and  occupiers  of 

■    and  others   in  Mayfield,   Hastings, 

•ugh,  Enfield,  Crawley,   Steyning, 

id — what  had  they  to  do  with  the 

Ion  laws  ? 

;  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :    They  are 
time  county. 
vrREY  :    No  doubt  from  a  mari- 

fsounty.     They  were  also  from  Ux- 

\y    Tewkesbury,    Melton    Mowbray. 

d  Mowbray,  ho  bclievetl,  was  not  in  a 


maritime  county.  Did  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships believe  that  the  preservaticm  of  the 
navigation  laws  was  the  object  these  peti- 
tioners had  in  view  ?  He  had  sent  iox  one 
of  these  petitions,  to  examine  it.  It  was 
very  short — ^he  thought  it  very  entertain- 
ing, and  perhaps  their  Lordships  would 
allow  him  to  read  it.  It  purported  to  be 
the  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
persons,  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch — in  a 
maritime  county  of  course — and  stated 
that  the  petitioners  viewed  with  alarm  the 
depressed  condition  of  British  agriculture, 
which  they  thought  would  ruin  not  only 
the  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  but 
those  other  industrious  classes  who  were 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  support. 
The  petitioners  prayed,  therefore,  that 
such  duties  might  be  imposed  as  would 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  agricultural,  colonial,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  interests,  and  would 
raise  a  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  would  reduce  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  by  throwing  the  cus- 
toms duties  upon  the  foreign  producers. 
That  was  a  species  of  political  economy 
which  their  Lordships  would  be  able,  with- 
out any  remarks  from  him,  to  appreciate. 
The  petitioners  then  went  on  to  deprecate 
any  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws, 
under  which  the  country  had  attained  its 
present  pitch  of  prosperity.  Such,  then, 
was  the  character  of  the  petitions.  He 
asked,  then,  whether  he  was  not  justified 
in  stating  that  the  resistance  to  this  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  was 
meant  as  the  first  step  backwards  from 
that  commercial  policy  which  they  adopted 
in  1846  ?  It  was  not  intended  to  stand 
by  itself,  it  was  merely  the  first  and  pre- 
liminary step  towards  an  attempt  at  what 
was  caUed  reaction.  And  to  do  the  noble 
Lords  justice,  he  must  say  that  in  present- 
ing these  petitions,  they,  so  far  as  he  un- 
derstood them,  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  such  was  in  truth  their  aim.  Tl^y 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  House  that 
there  was  a  great  reaction  in  tbo  country. 
\^CheersJ\  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  ho  knew  it 
— noble  Lords  believed  that  there  was 
great  reaction;  they  called  upon  the  House 
to  throw  out  the  Bill,  as  the  first  step  in 
that  policy  which  they  were  called  upoa 
adopt  in  the  belief  that  this  reaction  Wi 
real   aud   substantial  ibi  He  aei 

noble  Lords  to  pause  bei  ^a  the)  ^ 
mined  to  give  iheir  san*         to  the 
of   reaction.     He  «        ec     ;*^" 
sider  well  what  <         M 
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adopting  it.  He  was  not  the  least  afraid 
that  they  would  succeed  in  altering  the 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
He  had  not  the  smallest,  the  most  dis- 
tant, the  faintest  apprehension  that  they 
would  ever  succeed  in  restoring  the  corn 
laws.  That  which  some  nohle  Lords  mis- 
took for  apathy  in  puhlic  opinion  was  not 
apathy,  hut  a  well-founded  opinion  among 
the  people  of  this  country  that  such  a 
step  once  taken  could  never  be  retraced — 
that  the  tide  of  human  improvement  was 
steadily  and  constantly  in  progress — and 
that  the  opinion  which  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  admitted  to  be  sound  by  the 
philosopher  in  his  closet — which,  after  a 
lengthened  struggle,  in  which  it  had  to 
contend  against  passion,  prejudice,  and 
interest,  had  so  succeeded  as  to  become 
practically  enrolled  in  the  Statute-book — 
that  after  such  a  struggle  and  such  a  vic- 
tory in  this  free  country  there  could  be  no 
retreat.  They  might  as  well  suppose,  be- 
cause the  tide  went  back  for  a  moment, 
that  the  waters  of  this  mighty  river  were 
about  to  return  to  their  parent  source,  as 
imagine  that  by  any  effort  of  theirs  they 
could  roll  back  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 
No;  the  com  laws  were  settled  for  ever. 
But  though  he  had  perfect  confidence  that 
such  was  the  case,  he  was  not  the  less  ap- 
prehensive of  the  serious  consequences  of 
reopening  this  question.  Let  him  ask 
their  Lordships  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  full  of  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  again  to  raise  that 
agitation  which  was  for  the  present  quies- 
cent. Did  their  Lordships  remember  the 
machinery  of  the  agitation  which  then  ex- 
isted, or  did  they  wish  it  to  be  renewed  ? 
Let  them  point  out  first  of  all  how  it  would 
affect  the  interests  of  those  whose  benefit 
they  professed  to  have  at  heart.  Look 
how  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  the 
land.  Did  they  not  think  if  they  again 
began  the  agitation  for  protection,  if  they 
again  circulated  the  doctrine  that  protec- 
tion wofl  ueceaaary  to  tlic  proper  carrying 
ou  of  ftgnciilture,  tliat  tlicy  would  be  tak- 
ing a  courao  fraught  with  evil,  tl  it  )y 
would  Ueprtrss  the  value  of  all  lan<  ed  i  i- 
perty,  ■whether  it  was  to  sell  or  to  J  ? 
There  was  nothing  in  the  proeont  ]  m> 

justify  pnnifl*     The  avcmge  price  ( 
wasr'^-    ^"^*    -ryithe  averago  prii 


in  the  country  at  this  moment  who  was  not 
suffering  from  a  depressed  value  of  his  pro- 
perty, in  consequence  of  this  panic.  But 
would  their  Lordships  aggravate  that  panic? 
Did  they  think  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  in  again  setting 
class  against  class  ? — or  again  calling  into 
activity  all  the  machinery  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  and  the  Pro-Corn-Law  League  ? — and 
in  keeping  up  an  agitation  upon  the  excit- 
ing subject  of  the  food  of  the  people  ?  Were 
they  so  blind  as  not  to  know  that  among 
the  ostensible  advocates  for  a  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  were  too  many  persons  who  were 
exceedingly  sorry  at  the  early  success  of 
that  measure — that  there  were  too  many 
who  wished  to  maintain  the  machinery  of 
that  agitation  for  ulterior,  and,  as  he  (Earl 
Grey)  believed,  most  dangerous  objects? 
Were  their  Lordships  going  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  parties,  and  enable  them 
to  set  up  again  the  machinery  of  that  agi- 
tation for  those  most  dangerous  purposes 
to  which  he  had  adverted  ?  He  trusted  they 
were  not.  Was  there  not  another  danger  ? 
Did  they  not  fear  that  if  they  got  up  the 
cry  of  **  Protection  !**  the  tenantry  might 
turn  round  upon  them  and  say,  it  was  not 
protection  but  something  else  they  wanted; 
that  they  would  no  longer  trust  to  the 
gentry  under  whose  guidance  they  had  for- 
merly acted,  but  that  they  would  act  for 
themselves,  set  up  a  new  flag,  and  adopt 
a  more  dangerous  cry  ?  Were  their  Lord- 
ships prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  tenantry  with  dangerous 
and  exciting  topics  ?  Were  they  prepared 
to  expose  the  best  and  most  vital  interests 
of  the  country  at  this  moment  to  the  incal- 
culable hazard  of  a  new  agitation?  He 
trusted  they  were  not.  It  was  true  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  told 
them  the  other  night  to  look  to  none  of  the 
risks,  to  look  to  none  of  the  dangers,  but 
to  consider  only  the  measures  before  them, 
and  to  throw  it  out  without  fear  and  with- 
out scruple.  That  advice  was  characteristic 
of  the  noble  Lord.     He  was  indeed — 

"  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 
Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  ran 

high 
He  sought  the  storm." 

The  noble  Lord  might  seek  the  storm;  but 

he  trasted  their  Lordships  were  not  pre- 

I  pi     d  to  follow  his  example.     He  trusted 

I         ,  in  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  sober 

I.  nt,  they  would  consider  the  bear- 

01  their  decision  that  night,  not  only 

the  immediate  question  now  before 

but  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
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country— subjects  which  they  were  bound 
not  to  exclude  from  their  consideration. 
He  was  convinced  that,  howeyer  those  who 
looked  upon  public  affairs  as  a  mere  excit- 
ing and  intellectual  game,  which  might  be 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  race  course  or 
a  prize  fight — ^however  they  might  look 
upon  this  question — ^he  was  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  of  their  Lordships  would 
feel  that  there  was  imposed  upon  them 
the  highest  and  most  solemn  responsibili- 
ties, and  that  they  would  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  adverted;  and  if  they  did  so,  he 
felt  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  would 
bo  their  decision. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,*  in  rising 
to  address  your  Lordships  at  this  late  hour 
(a  quarter  past  one  o*clock),  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  I  will  not  go  back,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  has  done,  to  the  days  of 
Henry  IL;  nor  shall  I  go  back,  as  the 
noble  Earl  has  done,  to  the  days  of  Mr. 
Bandolph,  with  his  large  family.  Nor  to 
those  days,  a  recurrence  of  which,  I  fear, 
is  yet  more  remote,  when  our  colonies,  to 
use  the  emphatic  language  of  the  noble 
Earl,  were  "damnably  rich."  I  shall 
not  even  be  tempted  by  the  digression  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  concluded  his  speech 
to  enter  into  the  topics  which  he  has  touch- 
ed upon.  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  di- 
gression. I  very  well  understand  its  pur- 
port, and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  noble  Earl,  with  the 
cause  which  he  has  to  argue,  to  seek  for  a 
diversion  from  the  real  question  at  issue, 
and  unnecessarily  to  convert  this  question 
into  one  of  free  trade,  ^  which  every 
other  speaker  during  this  debate,  with  great 
good  taste  and  great  judgment,  has  hither- 
to forborne  to  enter.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House;  I  shall  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  abolition  of  the  com  law  was  or 
was  not  a  wise  measure — whether  all  in- 
terests, including  that  of  the  producers, 

ve  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
>rice  of  wheat,  nor  even  whether  this  mca- 
e  will  have  any  effect  in  raising  or  de- 
sing  the  value  of  landed  property.     I 
confine  myself  to  the  question  now  be- 

e  tour  Lordships — is  it,  upon  all  the 

erations    of  domestic,   foreign,  and 

I  policy,  advisable  now,  by  adopting 

principle  of  this  Bill,  and  giving  it  a 

reading,  to  throw  down  and  destroy 

ij  and  altogether  that  system  of  laws 


•  From  a  Report  published  by  Ridgway. 


which,  for  two  hundred  years  at  least,  hat 
been  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  this 
country  as  the  basis  of  our  national  great- 
ness, and  the  foundation  of  our  naral 
strength  ?  I  shall  examine  this  question, 
and  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  the 
topics  which  have  been  adverted  to  by  the 
noble  Earl;  and  I  will  follow  the  noble 
Earl  through  the  colonial  part  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which  he  has  naturally  applied  him* 
self. 

My  Lords,  I  say  that  the  question  now 
is,  will  you  abolish — will  you  entirely  re- 
peal your  code  of  navigation  laws  ?  The 
question  is  not,  will  you  now,  as  you  have 
done  before  from  time  to  time,  judiciously 
and  wisely,  because  considerately  and  not 
blindly,  aidapt  the  provisions  of  these  laws 
to  the  times  in  which  you  live,  and  to  the 
state  of  your  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  approve  of  that  policy  for  tiie  past; 
I  do  not  deprecate  it  for  the  future; 
but  what  I  do  most  strongly  deprecate  is 
that  hasty,  and  injudicious,  and  ill-consid* 
ered  step  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
advises  you  to  take,  and  which  I  request 
your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  the  noble 
Earl  has  taken  care  to  tell  you,  in  em- 
phatic language,  if  once  taken,  is  irrevo- 
cable, that  you  should  now  utterly  destroy 
the  navigation  laws.  That  is  the  question 
which  your  Lordships  have  now  to  decide 
— not  whether  the  minor  inconveniences 
which  may  exist  are  a  fit  ground  for  legis- 
lation at  all,  or  whether  they  are  suoh  as 
may  easily  be  remedied,  either  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown,  or  the  intervention 
of  the  Legislature,  by  modifying  your  sta- 
tutes to  some  extent,  without  departing 
from  the  main  and  fundamental  principle  of 
the  laws. 

The  noble  Earl  thinks  fit  to  call  the 
navigation  laws — and  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
nounces an  opinion  on  all  subjects  with 
considerable  confidence — the  noble  Bail 
describes  the  navigation  laws,  or  rather 
the  "  remnants  and  fragments'*  of  them 
which  are  left  upon  the  Statute-bookt  aft 
the  barbarous  relic  of  a  bftrl*(irous  age — as 
discreditable  and  disgraceful  to  yonr  Sta- 
tute-book— as  inconsistent  witli  tho  jtrae^ 
tice  of  all  civilised  natiOTis;  and  he  only 
wonders  that  any  nation  pretending  to  bu 
civilised,  should  so  long  vc  endured  f *^~ 
oppression  of  those  laws.  I  may  br 
by  the  noble  Earl  that  ha  »»^Tiit 
experience,  but  I  recollect  ^ 
time  when  the  noble  Earl  J 
quite  of  the  opinion  whicl 
pressed.     [Ei^l  Gmst:  £ 
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noble  Earl  says  to  me  that  at  no  time,  at 
a  public  meeting  at  North  Shields,  did  he 
express  different  opinions — ii  is  true  that 
he  was  then  addressing  a  maritime  con- 
stituency— ^if  the  noble  Earl  tells  me  that 
the  paper  which  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands,  and  which  purparts  to  contain  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  delivered  by  the  then 
Earl  of  Durham,  and  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  is  a  forgery  and  a  fiction,  I  have 
done  with  it  at  once;  and  though  I  was  not 
guilty  of  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  I  re- 
gret that  I  made  the  statement. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  extracts 
were  correct  as  far  as  they  went;  but  the 
speech  was  delivered  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  before  he  had 
ever  sat  in  Parliament;  if,  however,  the 
whole  passage  was  read,  it  would  be  found 
that  though  he  said  that  it  was  unjust  to 
expose  the  British  shipowner  to  competi- 
tion whilst  he  was  exposed  to  restrictions, 
yet  he  suggested  as  the  remedy  to  take 
off  those  restrictions. 

Lord  STANLEY:  The  noble  Earl  hav- 
ing given  an  explanation  of  the  speech, 
which  I  will  therefore  not  now  quote,  I 
may  mention  the  occasion  on  which  the 
speech  was  made.  It  was  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
which  is  now  proposed;  but  that  speech 
was  made  against  those  relaxations  of  the 
navigation  code  which  were  introduced  and 
proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  reference 
to  which  your  Lordships  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  gave  the  most  crushing 
answer  to  his  opponents.  But  I  will  not 
cite  the  high  authority  of  the  noble  Earl. 
I  will  descend  from  the  high  authority  of 
the  noble  Earl,  not  to  quote  that  passage 
from  Adam  Smith,  which  has  been  so 
commonly  mentioned,  but  to  refer  to  the 
expressed  opinion  of  that  great  writer  and 
political  economist,  that  those  laws,  dic- 
tated as  they  were  in  the  first  instance  by 
national  animosity,  had  in  their  effect  pro- 
duced the  very  measures  which  the  utmost 
pofitieal  wisdom  could  have  devised.  And 
<ftegirai!da»  «ft«  they  had  eeaaed  tobe  any 
thftti  tliey  are  now,  when  thoy  were 
only  the  barbarous  relic  of  a  bw  ous 
age,  aftur  ih^at  rc^laxftlione  had  h  i 
tr<:HlMct^di  whivh  ko  much  aliiiiit< 
youtUful  fuw  of   tii^  dublc  £ai 
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to  say,  that  these  regulatiens  are  founded  on  the 
first  and  paramount  law  of  every  State,  the 
highest  ground  of  political  necessity — the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  our  own  safety  and  defence; 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  afford  security 
to  our  numerous  colonial  possessions,  scattered 
throughout  all  the  seas  of  the  world;  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  different  branches  of  our  widely- 
spread  commerce  against  all  the  risks  attendant 
on  a  state  of  war;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  our  ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  and  there- 
by sustaining  the  high  station  in  the  rank  of  na- 
tions which  that  ascendancy,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  has  given  to  this  country. 

"  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as  ready  as 
any  man  can  possibly  be  to  say,  that  it  is  our  duty 
on  all  occasions  to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  State  necessity;  and  that,  whenever  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  nayigation  cannot  be 
reconciled,  the  feeling  which  ought  to  be  upper- 
most in  all  our  minds,  should  be — I,  Sir,  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  my  feeling — ^that  the 
interests  of  commerce  in  all  such  instances  ought 
to  give  way,  and  those  of  navigation  to  have  the 
preference." 

Adam  Smith,  then,  talks  of  these  laws, 
though  originating  in  national  animosity,  as 
producing  the  effect  of  consummate  wis- 
dom. Mr.  Huskisson  thinks  that  they  rest  on 
paramount  considerations — on  the  highest 
grounds  of  political  necessity.  Earl  Grey 
considers  that  they  are  disgraceful  to  your 
Statute-book  —  the  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age;  and  between  these  conflicting  au- 
thorities your  Lordships  have  to  decide. 
I  will  invite  the  consideration  of  yom* 
Lordships  to  the  extent  of  the  interests 
involved  in  this  question,  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  irrevocably  to  decide.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  tonnage 
is  quite  as  large  as  the  noble  Marquess  op- 
posite has  stated.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
amounts  to  4,000,000  of  tons;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  number  of  seamen  amounts 
to  232,000;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  this 
— that  in  that  shipping  interest,  and  in  the 
trade  connected  with  that  shipping,  there 
is  embarked  a  capital  of  from  50,000,000?. 
to  60,000,000?.;  that  it  employs,  besides 
seamen,  80,000  artificers,  and  that  these 
80,000  artificers  divide  amongst  them  an- 
nually 5,000,000/.  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
wages.  The  freight  carried  by  the  vessels 
of  this  country,  by  British  shipowners, 
paying  wages  to  British  seamen,  British 
workmen,  and  artisans  of  every  descrip- 
n,  is  not  less  than  28,600,000?. 

t,  my  Lords,  these  are  the  mere  pecu- 

quei  which  your  Lordships  have 

y<      J       upon  which  you  have  to 

I      ii        the  money  and  wealth  of 

met  ouii  there   are  considerations 

vr       n  these — considerations  of 

ortance — far  above  all  ques- 
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tions  of  money  and  wealth — the  consider- 
ations of  national  defence  and  national 
greatness.  On  one  point  we  are  all  agreed; 
we  are  all  agreed  that  our  maritime  supe- 
riority is  essential  to  our  greatness,  to  our 
independence,  and  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation.  We  are  agreed  that  on  the  main- 
tenance of  our  commercial  marine  depends 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  superiority. 
I  have  shown  your  Lordships  the  extent  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  you  are  now 
called  upon  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  these 
great  interests,  pecuniary  and  national, 
and  to  declare  that  you  are  so  satisfied 
with  the  arguments  of  the  nohle  Earl  and 
his  colleagues,  that  you  have  no  hesitation 
in  sweeping  away  at  once  every  vestige  of 
those  laws  under  which  those  great  inter- 
ests have  grown  up  and  fiourished.  That, 
my  Lords,  I  think,  is  not  a  course  which 
ought  to  he  hastily  adopted  hy  the  British 
Legislature;  but  if  I  am  embarrassed  by 
the  complexity  of  these  considerations,  and 
by  the  risks  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
encounter,  I  am,  my  Lords,  hardly  less 
astounded,  after  this  lengthened  debate, 
notwithstanding  the  great  ability  of  noble 
Lords  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
Bill,  at  the  comparative  paucity  of  the 
arguments  by  which  this  great  change  has 
been  sustained,  and  at  the  recklessness  of 
the  Minister  who,  with  hardly  any  motive, 
is  willing  to  jeopardise  all  these  great  in- 
terests, and  to  rest  all  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
single  die.  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  called 
upon  to  show  what  is  the  value  we  attach 
to  these  ancient  laws;  the  onus  prohandi 
is  not  thrown  upon  us,  who  advocate  the 
continuance  of  time-honoured  institutions 
— institutions  not  more  honoured  by  time 
than  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
them — the  oniw  prohandi  rests  with  the 
Government,  to  show  such  an  imperative 
necessity,  such  an  overruling  compulsion, 
that  nothing  but  the  absolute  repeal  of 
these  laws  can  meet  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Have  they  shown  anything  like  it  ?  Have 
they  shown  anything  in  the  past,  in  the 
present,  or  in  the  future,  to  call  for  so 
sweeping  a  change  ? 

The  noble  Earl  has  commented  in  lan- 
guage which  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
a  Member  of  a  popular  Administration 
on  the  petitions  which  have  been  present- 
ed to  this  House  upon  this  subject.  He 
has  produced  some  few  signed,  and  not  un- 
naturally, by  tenant  farmers,  who,  though 
suffering  under  the  oppressive  laws  which 
you  have  of  late  passed,  are  not  yet  lost  to 


all  sense  of  sympathy  with  others  who  are 
threatened  with  similar  oppression,  snd 
who,  though  you  have  ruined  them,  pro- 
test with  a  generous  feeling,  which  does 
them  credit,  against  your  involving  oUier 
classes  and  other  interests  in  a  similar  rain 
by  a  similar  but  ipore  uncalled-for  legisla- 
tion; but  even  if  it  be  true,  that  of  those 
petitioners,  among  whom  there  was  almost 
entire  unanimity  when  addressing  them- 
selves to  your  Lordships  on  this  question, 
there  be  some  who  have  not  a  direct  in- 
terest in  it,  is  that  to  be  a  ground  for  dis- 
regarding the  expression,  the  unanimous 
expression  of  all  those  great  conununities 
which  are  directly  affected  by  this  mea- 
sure ?  The  noble  Earl  says  the  petition 
from  Liverpool  is  too  large.  He  cannot 
believe  that  47,000  men  in  Liverpool  con- 
sider that  this  Bill  is  unwise,  impolidc, 
and  oppressive.  I  believe,  novertlieleas, 
that  this  is  the  case;  but  if  the  noble  Eari 
thinks  that  the  47,000  signatures  to  the 
Liverpool  petition  are  an  indication  and  evi- 
dence that  there  are  47,000  men  in  Liver- 
pool against  free  trade,  let  me  correct  that 
misapprehension  at  once;  it  is  no  such 
thing — Protectionists,  Free-traders,  To- 
ries, Whigs,  Radicals,  persons  of  every 
denomination  of  political  opinion,  have 
joined  in  that  petition,  with  an  unanimity 
which  is  probably  astounding  to  the  noble 
Earl,  but  which  seems  perfectly  natural  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  the  great  town  of  Liverpool  in  re- 
spect to  those  laws.  The  question  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting  from  wliich  that 
petition  came;  and  though  the  petition  was 
not  agreed,  to  with  entire  imanimity,  the 
minority  was  so  small  that  it  might  fairly 
be  supposed  to  leave  a  balance  of  47,000 
men,  or  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  po- 
pulation of  Liverpool,  deprecating  and  pro- 
testing against  this  measure.  But  if  the 
noble  Lord  be  right,  where  is  the  counter- 
petition  from  Liverpool?  Where  is  the 
counter-petition  from  any  quarter  ?  Is 
there,  my  Lords,  I  ask,  one  great  ship- 
ping town  in  the  kingdom  from  which  pe- 
titions have  not  been  presented  against  it  ? 
Is  there  one  great  shipping  town  which 
has  presented  a  petition  in  its  favour  ? 
There  is  not  one. 

No  doubt  it  is  very  convenient  to  hold 
the  doctrine  propounded  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  these  people 
do  not  understand  their  own  interests — 
that  the  merchants  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  commerce,  and  that  naval  men 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  good  for  the  Navy, 
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and  that  those  engaged  in  navigation  do 
not  know  what  is  good  for  the  shipping 
interest;  hut  that  there  is  one  infallible 
tribunal  which  looks  impartially  over  the 
whole  range  of  affairs,  and  that  tribunal 
is  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  there 
is  an  old  proverb  which  has  much  truth 
and  wisdom  in  it — cuiqiie  in  sud  arte  ere- 
dendum — and  when  I  see  that  all  naval 
men,  except  one,  consider  your  scheme  as 
ruinous  to  the  naval  power  of  this  country 
— that  every  shipowner  says  it  will  be 
ruinous  to  my  shipping — and  that  all  com- 
mercial men  say  it  will  do  no  good  to  our 
commerce — I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to 
helieve  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those 
three  classes,  rather  than  to  set  aside  their 
opinions  for  the  purpose  of  placing  implicit 
faith  in  the  recommendations  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  But  let  me  do  jus- 
tice in  one  case  in  which  I  made  the  other 
night  a  slight  misrepresentation.  The 
noble  Marquess  presented  a  solitary  peti- 
tion from  Manchester  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  whole  number  of  signatures  against 
the  Bill  is  166,000;  and  in  favour  of  it  the 
signatures  in  all  are  only  3,799;  of  these, 
177  are  from  South wark;  175  from  Dept- 
ford;  and  the  total  from  England  about 
1,000;  but,  upon  the  noble  Marquess  pre- 
senting the  petition  from  Manchester,  I 
asked  him  how  many  signatures  it  had, 
and  the  noble  Marquess  said  he  had  not 
counted; — no  more  had  I,  but  I  had  been 
informed  there  were  488  signatures  when 
the  petition  had  been  lying  for  only  two 
months  in  the  Exchange  at  Manchester. 
My  information,  however,  was  a  week 
old;  and  I  have  found  that  the  petition 
had  in  the  course  of  that  week  gained  an 
accession  of  strength,  for  there  were  not 
488  but  489  signatures;  and  I  beg,  there- 
fore, to  apologise  to  the  noble  Marquess 
for  the  trifling  error  into  which  I  fell. 

But  another  observation  was  made  by 
the  noble  Earl,  which  I  heard  with  still 
more  surprise— I  heard  the  noble  Earl  talk 
about  the  machinery  employed  for  getting 
up  petitions;  but  I  venture  to  say,  that 
there  never  was  an  occasion  which  called 
forth  a  more  spontaneous  declaration  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  entertained  in 
the  great  majority  of  our  seaport  towns. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  has  most  surprised 
mo  is,  that  any  observation  as  to  the 
machinery  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  opposition  to  this  measure, 
should  have  come  from  any  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  who,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  have  made  very  laud- 


able, it  may  be,  but  certainly  very  strenu- 
ous, and  I  believe  I  may  say  very  unusuaj, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  majority  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  If,  my  Lords,  there  is  any 
one  interest  which,  more  than  another,  is 
prone  to  cry  out  when  it  is  hurt,  or  before 
it  is  hurt,  and  which  is  disposed  to  watch 
jealously  the  proceedings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  the  great  mercantile  interest ; 
and  if  the  great  mercantile  interest  really 
had  suffered  from  the  operation  of  the 
navigation  laws,  depend  upon  it  these  laws 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  Statute-book  so  long  without  a 
single  voice  of  complaint  from  any  one 
branch  of  the  commercial  world.  But 
more,  we  invited  inquiry — we  courted  in- 
vestipjation — we  asked  the  opinions  of  our 
merchants;  and  no  man  can  say  that  those 
merchants  were  selected  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions  or  personal  con- 
nexions ;  before  the  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House  appeared  merchant  after 
merchant,  who,  when  they  were  asked 
whether  they  had  any  complaint  to  make 
against  any  of  these  laws,  one  and  all 
said,  **No;  I  never  found  them  interfere 
with  my  trade  ;  I  never  found  them  any 
interruption  to  my  commerce  ;  "  and  it  is 
no  answer  to  that  evidence  that  when 
asked,  **  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
navigation  laws  ?  "  they  answered —  [Earl 
Grey  :  No  !  ]  Yes,  that  was  the  reply  ; 
and  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  think  that 
was  a  great  point  gained.  The  merchants 
replied,  **  No  !  "  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  them.  Why,  my  Lords,  what  the 
merchants  did  know  about  them  was,  that 
they  never  felt  their  operation,  that  they 
never  felt  any  inconvenience  from  them. 
But  they  belonged  to  that  very  class  upon 
which,  if  upon  any,  according  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  those  laws  pressed  most 
heavily,  and  yet  they  never  felt*  them, 
they  knew  nothing  about  them.  My 
Lords,  I  say  that  negative  evidence  of 
that  sort  is  of  the  utmost  value.  With 
respect  to  those  small  and  minor  com- 
plaints as  to  particular  articles,  I  confess 
that  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling 
when  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  alluding  to 
the  old  case  of  the  Havre  cotton,  to 
cochineal  and  Manilla  hemp.  These  are 
only  exceptions  which  prove  the  general 
absence  of  complaint  against  the  whole 
system.  I  will  not  say  that  you  should 
apply  to  them  the  principle  de  minimis 
non  curat  lex;  but  at  all  events  a  very 
trifling  alteration  and  modification  of  the 
law  would  completely  remedy  those  iacon« 
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veniences,  without  infringing  at  all  upon 
the  main  principles  of  the  laws  thcmielves. 
The  noble  Earl  invites  us  to  consider  the 
Canada  case;  and  in  point  of  fact,  we  may 
consider  the  whole  question  as  resting, 
first,  upon  the  relations  subsisting  between 
this  country  and  the  colonies,  and  next 
upon  the  demands  made  by  foreign  Powers : 
because  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumer deriving .  any  benefit  from  the  re- 
duction of  freight,  that  argument  has  been 
abandoned  as  imtenablo.      True  it  is,  that 
by  competition  freights    may  at  certain 
periods,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  lowered 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  freight    earned — a    reduction 
which  may  by  the  way  turn  the   scale 
against  the  British  shipowner,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  his  foreign  rivals,  but  which  can- 
not give  any  appreciable  relief  to  the  con- 
sumer;  because   when  divided  over  the 
entire  tonnage  of  the  ship,  25  per  cent 
upon  the  freight  would  not  sensibly  reduce 
the  price  of  the  article  imported.     I  there- 
fore go  at  once  to  the  case  put  by  the 
noble  Earl,  and  I  say,  that  if  I  looked  to 
the  question  with  regard  to  Canada  alone, 
I   do   think   that   Canada  is   an    excep- 
tional case:  and  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  might  be  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  alteration,  a  strong  case 
might  be  made  out  in  argument  on  her 
behalf  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  na- 
vigation laws.      I   repeat  that    I    think 
Canada,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
now  stands,  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  made 
an  exception.     And  here  let  me  observe 
that  the  noble  Earl,   who  laid   so  much 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  demands  and  complaints  of  the  colo- 
nies, appears  more  anxious  to  meet  their 
wishes,  and  more  desirous  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
exact  tionsonance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.      I   have  failed  to  perceive 
him  so  anxious  on  other  occasions.     When 
Australia  petitioned  against  having  fresh 
importations  of  convicts  sent  to  her  shores 
— when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  protested 
against    having,   for  the   first  time,   the 
polluting  stream  of  crime  poured  in  upon 
her — when  the  West  Indian  colonies,  show- 
ing the  absolute  ruin  and  beggary  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced,  by  being  exposed 
to  an  unfair  and  unequal  competition  with 
the  produce  of  their   labour,   prayed  for 
some  equivalent  or  protection — nay,  even 
when  those  West  Indian  colonies,  borne 
down  by  the  effects  of  free-trade  legisla- 
tion, petitioned  for  fiscal  relief  from  the 


burden  of  the  enormoos  establishments  to 
which  they  were  subjected — I  do  not  find 
that  the  Colonial  Office  had  ears  always  so 
widely  open  to  hear,  howeyer  loudly  es* 
pressed,  the  complaints  of  our   aiiffering 
colonies.     Even  in  this  Terjcase,  let  me 
remind  the  noble  Earl,  that  although  Ca- 
nada asks  at  our  hands  some  relaxation  in 
her  favour  of  our    navigation  la>wB,  the 
Canadians,  not  with  the  same  unanimity 
certainly,  but  with  large  numbers  of  sig- 
natures, petitioned  your  Lordships'  House, 
praying  that  you  would  grant  them  that» 
without  which  the  removal  of  oar  nayiga- 
tion  laws  would  be  useless — ^namelj,  soldi 
a  differential  duty  in  their  favonr  as  akoe 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the 
stream  of  commerce  from  the  gpreat  coim- 
tries  of  the  west  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     I 
do  not  find  that  that  prayer  has  been  at- 
tended to.     Even  these  petitions  which  do 
not  ask  for  a  renewal  of  protection  begin 
by  saying,  that  whereas  the  mother  coun- 
try has  deprived  them  of  the  protection 
which    they  had  hitherto   enjoyed,  they 
petitioned  for  the  relaxation  of  the  nayiga- 
tion  laws,  not  as  an  equivalent,  bat  ss 
tending,  in  some  degree,  to  compensate 
them  for  the  losses  which  they  had  sus- 
tained.    The  noble  Earl  says  they  have 
not  petitioned  Her  Majesty  for  the  resto- 
ration of  protection ;  I  think,  my  Lords, 
there  is  a  very  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty.     Petitions  to  Her  Majesty 
have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  has  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
as  to  the  answer  she  *  should  give  to  their 
prayer.     And  I,  for  my  own  part,  know- 
ing as  I  do  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Earl 
upon  this   question,    would    think  I  was 
wasting  my  time  if  I  were  to  petition  Her 
Majesty,  under  such  circumstances,  for  a 
restoration  of  protection,  and  for  the  im- 
position of  a  differential  duty. 

The  case  of  the  Canadians  is  peculiar. 
They  have,  as  the  noble  Earl  stated,  laid 
out  large  sums  of  money,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  this  country,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  completing  a  very  extensive  and 
important  line  of  water  communication  to 
improve  the  circuitous  route  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  have  it  chosen  rather 
than  the  more  direct  route  of  the  States. 

Their  interests  are  doubly  concerned,  as 
producers  and  as  carriers,  In  the  first 
capacity  they  are  anxious  for  the  readiest 
and  cheapest  conveyance  for  their  pro* 
duce  :  in  the  second,  that  that  conveyance 
should  bo  through  their  own  territory, 
rather  than  through  that  of  the  United 
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States.  The  noble  Earl  speaks  of  a  letter 
which  he  has  received,  and  to  which  he 
triumphantly  refers,  by  which  it  seems 
that  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Montreal  or 
Quebec  was  considerably  less  than  to  New 
York,  but  that  the  whole  advantage  was 
neutralised  by  the  extravagant  demands  of 
the  British  shipowners  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  who  were  enabled  to  charge  what- 
ever they  pleased  in  consequence  of  the 
monopoly  which  the  navigation  laws  gave 
them.  I  wUl  not  go  into  the  elaborate 
calculations  of  the  different  parties  to  show 
the  cost  of  transport.  TLis  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  strongly  controverted,  and 
great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
those  who  havo  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion. One  set  say  that  the  difference  is 
9  cents,  or  4|d.  in  favour  of  Quebec  ;  the 
other,  that  the  difference  is  14  cents,  or 
7d.  in  favour  of  New  York. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Montreal  is  a  port 
180  miles  above  Quebec — a  port  upon  a 
river  which  is  frozen  over  five  months  out 
of  the  twelve  —  a  port  which  >s  distant 
from  London  thirty-five  days'  sail,  whereas 
New  York  is  but  twenty-five  on  an  ave- 
rage— a  port  between  which  and  Quebec 
the  intervening  space  is  is  in  some  places 
exceedingly  difficult  of  navigation,  on  which 
account  there  are  heavy  charges  for  pilot- 
age and  towage  to  be  defrayed  before 
entering  on  the  ocean  freight.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  return  of  the  incidental  ex- 
penses under  that  head,  and  I  find  that 
the  expenditure,  up  and  down,  for  those 
charges  alone,  exclusive  of  all  others, 
amounted,  upon  a  vessel  of  350  tons,  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  of  water,  to  171Z.  5s.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  after  the  month 
of  July,  the  vessels,  from  scarcity  of  water, 
may  have  to  be  lightened  of  their  cargo 
for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  which  makes 
an  additional  expense  of  lOs.  per  ton.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  weary  your  Lord- 
ships with  these  details,  but  as  the  noble 
Lord  has  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
case  of  Canada,  I  am  bound  to  answer  his 
arguments.  I  contend  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  is  the  best  argument  to  refute 
the  position  of  the  noble  Earl.  The  ships 
of  America  will  not  enter  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal, choked  up  as  it  is  for  five  months  in 
the  year,  and  to  which  at  most  they  can 
make  but  two  voyages  from  hence,  when 
they  have  their  own  port  of  New  York 
open  all  the  year  round,  to  which  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  four.  And  here  is 
the  proof.  I  will  take  the  period  of  the 
year  1847|  when  competition  was  freely 


admitted.  In  that  year  there  were  ex- 
ported from  the  St.  Lawrence  breadstuffs 
sufficient  to  load  220  vessels  of  350  tons, 
or  77,000  tons ;  but  how  many  foreign 
vessels  do  you  suppose  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  competition  with  the  mono- 
poly of  British  shipowners  ?  Why,  twen- 
ty-two vessels,  and  of  these  twenty-one 
were  Hamburghers  and  Bremeners,  car- 
rying German  emigrants,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  bring 
back  cargoes.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  pe- 
tition which  I  presented  from  Quebec,  that 
of  these  twenty-one,  several  went  out  in 
ballast  refusing  to  take  cargoes  at  the  rate 
of  freight  at  which  British  vessels  were 
then  loading.  Only  one  American  ship 
entered  the  St.  Lawrence  in  that  year, 
and  she  brought  a  cargo  of  American 
goods  and  returned  with  deals,  and  did 
not  enter  into  the  competition  to  which 
she  was  invited.  It  is  my  belief,  if  you 
grant  this  boon  to  Canada,  that  it  will  not 
hold  out  any  inducement  to  the  Americans 
to  compete. 

The  noble  Earl  has  alluded  to  what  he 
termed  one  great  authority.  He  alluded 
to  a  letter  of  Messrs.  Holmes,  Young,  and 
Knapp,  merchants,  he  says,  of  great  re- 
spectability, who  had  complained  that  their 
trade  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  those 
restrictions  in  the  navigation  laws. 

These  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  are,  I 
believe,  natives  of  the  United  States,  are 
among  the  minority  who  dissented  fom  the 
memorial  of  the  Council  of  Montreal,  pray- 
ing for  a  renewal  of  protection;  and  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  they  send  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hincks,  duly  forwarded  by  Lord 
Elgin,  showing  that  they  had,  in.  the  pre- 
ceding year,  carried  on  a  very  profitable 
trade  with  the  interior,  in  fish,  crates,  and 
other  articles.  Now  in  this  case,  at  all 
events,  if  their  profits  were  such  as  they 
represent  them  (on  which  I  have  heard 
some  doubts  expressed)  it  is  clear  that  the 
navigation  laws  did  not  stand  in  their  way. 
But  they  go  on  to  say — 

"  We  have  now  an  order  for  250  tons  of  Scotch 
pig  iron,  but  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  profit  on  it,  for  wo  find  our  hands  tied  and 
our  efforts  paralysed  by  the  operations  of  tho  ob- 
noxious navigation  laws." 

Now  what  on  earth  can  these  obnoxious 
navigation  laws  have  to  do  with  a  shipment 
of  250  tons  of  Scotch  pig  iron  in  a  British 
ship  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  But  I  can  tell 
you  what  can,  and  probably  did,  interfere 
with  such  a  shipment — the  imposition  of  a 
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duty  of  thirty  per  cent  levied  on  the  cargo 
by  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States. 
Those  gentlemen  express  the  greatest  hor- 
ror at  the  bare  supposition  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Canada  could  be  affected 
by  any  pecuniary  considerations,  and,  al- 
luding to  a  paragraph  in  a  memorial  by  the 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  repel 
with  lofty  indignation  the  idea — 

"  Of  allowing  the  sentiment  to  go  forth  uncon- 
tradicted, that  our  loyalty  to  our  Queen,  and  our 
attachment  to  British  institutions  and  connexion, 
depend  on  the  mother  country  taking  what  we 
would  consider  a  retrograde  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  new  commercial  policy.  Wo  trust 
the  loyalty  of  the  province  depends  on  something 
loftier  than  a  mercenary  motive." 

Such  are  the  statements  which  the  noble 
Earl  rests  upon  when  he  says  that  a  feel- 
ing of  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Queen  per- 
vades the  Canadian  mind.  I  tell  him  to 
beware  that  he  does  not  adopt  any  policy 
which  may  tend  to  diminish  that  loyalty; 
I  will  not  now  enter  upon  this  most  serious 
and  alarming  question,  nor  stop  to  return 
the  warning  of  the  noble  Earl  by  telling 
him  to  beware,  lest  by  abandoning  all  at- 
tempts to  control  a  dominant  majority  in 
Canada,  he  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
deep-rooted  discontent,  disaffection,  and 
disloyalty  in  the  minds  of  a  hitherto  loyal 
and  contented  people. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  pass  to 
the  loyalty  of  Messrs.  Holmes,  Young,  and 
Knapp.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  written 
by  those  gentlemen  to  their  correspondent 
in  this  country,  who  has  handed  it  to  me, 
and  who  has  empowered  me  to  make  what 
use  I  please  of  it.  The  letter  is  dated  the 
14tli  of  March,  1849.  It  commences  as 
follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir — The  feeling  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent  at 
present  among  our  people ;  could  the  measure  be 
brought  peaceably  and  amicably  about,  there  is 
not  a  doubt  that  three-fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths, 
of  the  inhabitants  would  go  for  it." 

Non  mens  hie  sermo.  This  is  not  my 
authority,  but  the  noble  EarFs,  for  the 
state  of  feeling  and  the  sentiments  prevail- 
ing in  Canada.  The  letter  go^s  on  to 
say — 

**  No  country  can  expect  to  retain   colonies 

under  a  free-trade  system,  unless  allied  to  each 

other  by  contiguity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 

protection.  The  commercial  system  of  the  United 

States  now  oflFers  more  advantages  to  this  province 

than  any  other  within  view ;  but  to  avail  of  it  is 

^mDossible  without  the  question  of  annexation 

^  involved.    Their  system,  as  far  as  respects 

mtemal  affairs  of  the   Union,  is  peculiarly 

h1  and  selfish  as  regards  other  nations.    Our 

i,  being  disappointed  at  their  non-concur- 


rence in  reciprocal  free  trade  in  tho  natire  pre- 
ductions  of  either  country,  will  not  rest'ea^  till 

it  is  brought  about." 

Then,  with  a  dash  under  it  como  iheie 
word  :  '*  There  is  but  one  oertaia  wmy  .t6 
do  it.**     Here  then  is  the  letter  of  tbe 
loyal  friends  and  advisers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in    Canada — here    are    their 
North  American  authorities  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  British  Canadians — ^men  upon 
whose  advice  we  are  about  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  attachment  and  af- 
fection of  the   people  of  Canada.      And 
what  does  this  authority  tell  you  ?     Why, 
**  that  colonies  and  free  trade  caDnot  exist 
together;  that  standing  where  we  stand. 
the  mother  countiy  refuses  us  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  United  States  will  not 
give  us  so  long  as  we  remain  connected 
with  the  British  empire;  which  America 
offers  to  us,  but  offers  to  us  only  upon  one 
condition,  namely,  that  of  our  ceasing  to 
be  British  subjects  any  longer,  and  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States  by  means 
of  annexation.'*     The  conclusion  was  in- 
evitable, that  connexion  with  that  country 
could  alone  give  them  all  the  privileges 
they  desired:  and  that  loyalty  most  in- 
deed  be  powerful  which  continues  undi- 
minished under  circumstances  of  so  great 
trial.      But  let   me   ask   tho  noble  Earl 
whether  Canada  is  our  only  North  Ame- 
rican colony?    The  noble  Earl  said  that 
the  case  of  Canada  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion  with    New   Brunswick   and   Nova 
Scotia;  but  those  very  colonies  have  peti- 
tioned you,  and  have  implored  you  not  to 
repeal  the  navigation  laws,  because  they 
were  shipbuilding  colonies,   and  were  the 
places   which    supplied    you   with    cheap 
ships. 

Earl  GREY:  Nova  Scotia  has  not 
petitioned. 

Lord  STANLEY :  What  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  said  that  the 
cause  of  Canada  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia;  and  I  say  that  New  Brunswick 
has  petitioned  tho  Imperial  Legislature 
that  the  navigation  laws  may  not  be  re- 
pealed. 

Earl  GREY:  Yes,  but  not  Nova  Scotia. 

Lord  STANLEY:  But  I  am  bound  to 
say,  that  even  if,  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Canada,  you 
were  to  make  an  exemption  in  her  favour, 
a  measure  might  be  easily  framed  to  ex- 
tend to  New  York  and  Quebec  the  same 
principle  which  you  extend  to  various 
countries  of  Europe,  namely,  to  allow- the 
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ports  of  either  of  those  countries  to  he  in- 
discrimiuately  ports  for  the  export  of  the 
produce  of  either  of  them.  No  ohjection 
would  he  made  here  to  such  an  extension 
of  the  principle,  and  it  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Canada.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
would  meet  the  difficulties  under  which 
that  colony  lahours,  because  Montreal  and 
Quehec  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
New  York  on  the  principle  of  entire  and 
unlimited  competition;  and  unless  we  allow 
them  the  protection  of  a  moderate  differen- 
tial duty  upon  foreign  corp,  except  it  comes 
hy  way  of  our  own  colony,  you  will  never 
be  ahle  to  transfer  the  great  tide  of  traffic 
from  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Great  stress  has  heen  laid  in  this  debate 
upon  the  petition  from  Jamaica  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  that  petition 
was  passed  under  rather  singular  circum- 
stances, namely,  within  the  last  few  days 
of  the  sitting  of  the  provincial  Parliament, 
when,  as  your  Lordships  may  be  aware 
from  your  own  experience,  business  is  ge- 
nerally hurried  through  without  that  due 
care  and  deliberation  which  at  other  sea- 
sons it  would  be  much  more  likely  to  com- 
mand. This  petition  was  carried  in  April, 
1848;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
in  October,  1847,  only  the  year  before, 
and  again  in  October,  1848,  later  in  the 
same  year,  Committees  of  the  House  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  did  enter 
into  long  and  laborious  investigations  of, 
the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  colony; 
and,  singular  to  relate,  not  a  single  sug- 
gestion was  ever  made  by  either  of  the 
Committees,  or  even  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  taken  before  them, 
to  attribute  any  portion  of  the  distress  of 
the  colony  to  the  navigation  laws.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  Session  the  memorial  pass- 
ed; but  the  curious  thing  is,  that  it  did  not 
pray  for  a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws; 
but  simply  that  the  Jamaica  ports  should 
be  made  free  ports,  and  that  as  they  were 
deprived  of  protection,  they  should  be  free 
to  choose  British  or  foreign  ships  for  the 
transmission  of  their  produce.  They  did 
not  ask  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws.  They 
asked  for  their  repeal  as  they  related  to 
Jamaica,  but  not  as  to  Cuba.  They  na- 
turally did  not  desire  that  cheap  freights 
should  be  extended  to  Cuba  and  the  Bra- 
zils, for  they  saw  that,  by  doing  that,  they 
would  be  giving  an  advantage,  and  getting 
none  in  return.  If  the  petitioners  prayed 
for  anything,  it  was  to  open  the  ports  of 
Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
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the  recourse  to  them  of  vessels  of  different 
nations.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  freight  from  the  West  Indies, 
1  will  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that, 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  will  be 
in  the  long  run  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
freight.  1 1  would  undoubtedly  produce  veiy 
considerable  fluctuation.  There  would  be 
a  great  flood  of  tonnage  at  one  time,  and  a 
great  scarcity  of  it  at  another — an  evil  which 
would  of  course  be  attended  with  very  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  one  from  which, 
under  the  present  system,  we  are  happily 
secure;  for  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
W^est  Indies  being  easy  of  calculation, 
the  English  shipowner  finds  no  difficulty 
in  proportioning  his  tonnage  to  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  commerce  he  may  have  to 
accommodate;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
certainty  of  a  return  freight  enables  him 
to  carry  out  at  very  low  rates  the  various 
supplies  of  which  the  islands  stand  in 
need. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  petition 
which  was  presented  from  Demerara,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  think  the  case  of 
the  petitioners  appears  to  be  a  hard  one. 
They  complain  that  the  measures  of  relief 
they  applied  for  are  peremptorily  refused 
to  them;  but  that  what  are  intended  for 
remedial  measures  are  offered  in  the  shape 
of  a  grant  of  money,  and  a  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  With 
respect  to  the  last  proposition,  they  inti- 
mate that,  so  far  from  desiring  it,  they 
deprecate  it  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, being  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  a 
boon  to  the  colony  at  all. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  case  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad  ?  Most  assuredly  if 
there  ever  was  a  case  which  required  an 
explanation  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  it  is  the  case  of  that  island. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Trinidad,  com- 
plaining of  certain  impediments  and  restric- 
tions which  they  assert  are  imposed  upon 
their  commerce.  What  they  mainly  com- 
plain of  is  this,  that  not  by  the  operation 
of  the  navigation  laws,  but  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Order  in  Council,  which  it  was 
competent  for  the  Queen  to  make  or  to 
revoke,  they  are  prevented  from  carrying 
on  a  direct  trade  with  Spain  in  Spanish 
ships,  and  with  France  in  French  ships, 
and  that  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  importing  French  and  Spanish  goods 
from  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements 
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in  the  West  Indies,  with  no  advantage  to 
British  shipping,  but  to  their  own  manifest 
detriment.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  colo- 
nists applied  for  relief  to  the  Government 
at  home;  but  what  did  they  pray  for  ? 
What  they  prayed  for  was  not  a  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  but  a  measure  of  re- 
lief, which  it  was  competent  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  grant  without  any  interference 
whatever  with  the  navigation  laws.  The 
prayer  of  these  petitions  was  that  an  Order 
in  Council  might  be  issued  granting  to  all 
foreign  ships  the  benefit  of  the  8th  and  9th 
Vic.  c.  88,  so  that  all  foreign  goods  might 
be  exported  direct  into  Trinidad  in  the 
ships  of  the  country  producing  them.  The 
Attorney  General,  in  the  discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  Council,  expressed  a  con- 
fident hope  that  the  Home  Government 
would  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  colony, 
observing  that  the  reason  why  he  did  so 
was,  that  an  acquiescence  in  the  request 
of  the  petitioners  would  not  involve  any 
material  interference  w^ith  the  navigation 
laws.  Such  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  petition  from  Trinidad,  and  such  were 
the  express  grounds  on  which  its  prayer  was 
urged  by  the  Attorney  General;  and  yet 
we  are  seriously  told  by  the  Government 
the  people  of  Trinidad  have  petitioned  for 
a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  But  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  same  discussion  it  was 
openly  stated,  that  **  their  Lordships, 
through  their  secretary,  Mr.  Porter,  had 
recognised  the  validity  of  the  complaint, 
but  declined  to  take  any  steps  until  the 
general  question  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  come  under  consideration.**  Thus 
Her  Majesty's  Government  purposely  keep 
alive  a  recognised  grievance,  which  they 
had  the  power  of  remedying,  for  the  sake 
of  bolstering  up  their  case,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  feeling  of  excitement  against  the 
navigation  laws. 

Now,  my  Lords,  having  troubled  you 
with  these  remarks  upon  the  colonial  part 
of  the  question,  I  turn  to  the  arguments 
founded  on  our  relations  Avitli  foreign 
Powers.  The  noble  Earl  tells  us  that  the 
navigation  laws  must  be  repealed,  because 
certain  threats  have  been  made  use  of  by 
Prussia  and  Russia,  and  because  it  is  as 
yet  uncertain  what  other  threats  may  ema- 
nate from  other  quarters.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  diplomatic  usages, 
but  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  any  document  with  feelings  of 
such  surprise  as  the  circular  addressed  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  to  the  British  Ministers  at  the 


various  Courts  of  Europe.  If  it  were  de- 
sired to  ascertain  what  were  the  viewB  of 
each  particular  Court  on  this .  important 
question,  it  certainly  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  most  courteous,  the  most  jodi- 
cious,  and  in  qyotj  sense  the  heat  coune 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  would  hafs 
been  to  have  made  a  separate  application  to 
each  Court,  and  to  have  written  it  in  teniu 
suited  to  the  position  in  which  each  Court 
respectively  stood  in  relation  to  ourselTes. 
That,  I  think,  would  have  been  hy  far  the 
wisest  and  most  statesmanlike  proceeding; 
but,  instead  of  doing  that,  the  nohle  Lord, 
I  suppose  to  save  trouble,  lumps  them  al- 
together, applying  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage to  those  countries  which  had  adopted 
the  most  liberal  and  the  most  restrictiTe 
policy  towards  us. 

The  noble  Earl  applies,  in  precisely  the 
same  tone,  and  in  identically  the  same  lan- 
guage, to  every  Minister  of  every  Court  in 
Europe,  and  with  what  request?  Why, 
to  be  informed,  first,  of  that  which  he 
ought  to  have  known,  what  were  the  re- 
strictions to  which  that  country  suhjected 
our  commerce;  and  next,  what  course  it 
would  be  prepared  to  adopt  in  the  event  of 
our  taking  certain  steps  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. I  must  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  surprised  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  have  occasionally  receired 
some  very  tart  and  sharp  replies  to  such 
an  application.  The  answers  he  has  re- 
ceived are,  generally  speaking,  far  from 
favourable  to  the  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Hardly  any  of  them  have  said  that 
they  will  reciprocate  the  policy  the  Goveni- 
ment  intended  to  pursue;  and  some  have 
intimated,  in  no  very  courteous  terms,  that 
we  may  do  as  we  please,  but  that  they  are 
determined  not  to  do  any  thing  at  all. 
The  answer  from  Austria  was  certainly 
couched  in  no  very  conciliatory  terms,  and 
did  not  betray  any  very  friendly  feeling. 
**  You  ought  to  know,**  they  said  in  sub- 
stance, "  that  we  impose  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  your  commerce;  hut  you 
impose  restrictions  on  ours;  and  now  that 
you  have  reminded  us  of  it,  and  raised  the 
question,  we  must  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  more  liberal  treatment 
at  your  hands.'*  Such  is  the  purport  of 
the  reply  returned  by  the  Court  of  Aus- 
tria; and  it  certainly  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  anything  more  infatuated 
or  absurd  than  the  course  you  have  pur- 
sued.    You  have  challenged  all  the  Conrts 
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ef  Europe  to  adopt  a  conrse  of  restriction 
and  coercion,  and  you  have  provoked  them 
to  make  inquiries  which  may  terminate  to 
your  own  disadvantage.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
cede a  full  reciprocity,  Russia  has  actually 
threatened  the  imposition  of  new  restric- 
tions at  the  expiration  of  a  treaty  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  considerahle  ad- 
vantages; and,  it  is  added,  that  a  similar 
threat  is  held  out  hy  Prussia.  Now,  I  do 
not  wish  on  this  occasion  to  enter  on  the 
general  question  of  reciprocity  treaties.  I 
will  content  myself  with  saying  that  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Huskisson  entered  into 
them,  I  think  they  were  wise  and  judicious 
concessions  of  that  which  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain.  They 
gave,  no  doubt,  advantages  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; but  I  believe  they  saved  us  from  far- 
ther loss  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
sustained. 

But  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  threats  which  appear  to 
have  produced  such  dismay  in  the  mind  of 
the  noble  Earl.  I  do  not  think  that  Eussia 
or  Prussia  will  carry  their  threats  into 
execution,  simply  because  I  know  that  the 
treaties  they  threaten  to  terminate  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  greater  benefit  to  them- 
selves than  to  us.  Countries  in  their  com- 
mercial transactions  with  each  other  are 
generally  swayed  by  those  considerations 
which  each  believes  will  in  the  long  run 
prove  most  advantageous  to  itself;  and  we 
seldom  find  that  any  country,  our  own 
excepted,  will  commit  itself  to  any  course 
of  conduct,  unless  with  the  conviction  that 
it  will  prove  eventually  beneficial  to  its 
own  interests.  That  Russia  and  Prussia 
will  be  governed  by  such  considerations  in 
their  negotiations  with  us,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt.  The  reciprocity  treaty  into 
which  we  entered  with  Prussia,  has  re- 
Bulted  very*  much  more  to  her  advantage 
than  to  ours.  It  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  (Lord 
Wharncliffe),  that,  before  the  year  1824, 
our  traffic  in  the  Baltic  had  diminished.  I 
think  my  noble  Friend  is  in  error.  It  is 
possible  that  the  percentage  increase  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  Baltic  Powers  migbt 
have. been  greater  than  ours;  but  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  tonnage  of  the  four  Baltic  na- 
tions had  increased  only  30,000  tons, 
•whereas  our  tonnage  had  increased  50,000 
tons;  but  since  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the 
increase  in  their  tonnage  has  been  enor- 


mous, whil6  ours,  instead  of  increasing,  is 
actually  falliog  o£F.  Before  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  British  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Prussia  was  94,000  tons.  It 
has  now  fallen  off  to  49,000  tons,  being  a 
diminution  of  45,000;  whereas  the  ton-» 
nage  of  Prussia  has  increased,  during  the 
same  period,  from  151,000  to  256,000 
tons,  being  an  augmentation  of  no  less 
than  105,000  tons.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  unless  the  navigation  laws  are  re- 
pealed, Prussia  will  be  so  blind  to  het  own 
interest  as  to  terminate  a  treaty  which  has 
enabled  her  so  largely  to  increase  her  trade. 
Does  Prussia  gain  no  equivalent  for  that 
which  she  concedes  to  us  ?  Why,  it  is 
under  that  very  treaty  only,  which  it  is 
said  she  will  abandon,  that  she  has  the 
right  of  importing  produce  hither  from  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe,  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers  not  being  within  Prussian  territory, 
her  own  ports,  to  which  she  would  other- 
wise be  limited,  being  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter, and  accessible  only  to  smaller  ves- 
sels. To  those  ports,  if  she  abandon  the 
treaty,  her  ships  will  be  confined,  and  be 
driven  from  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  I 
ask  you  whether  you  think  it  likely  that 
Prussia  will  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  her 
own  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
your  commerce  ? 

But  supposing  Prussia  to  be  in  earnest 
in  her  intention  to  abrogate  the  treaty, 
surely  the  most  rational  course  for  Eng- 
land to  pursue  would  be  to  say,  **  Come, 
now,  let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  let  us 
see  what  concessions  you  require;  let  us 
hear  what  concessions  you  are  prepared  to 
make  in  return."  Such  a  course  is  the 
one  which  would  have  been  recommended 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  com- 
mon sense;  but  Hqr  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  acting  in  such  a  manner, 
threw  themselves  at  once  into  the  arms  of 
the  hostile  party.  The  moment  the  threat 
was  uttered,  they  exclaimed,  "  We  wiH 
stipulate  for  nothing — we  will  negotiate 
for  nothing;  you  shall  have  your  own 
terms — the  direct  and  indirect  trade  we 
surrender  to  you — you  shall  have  our  colo- 
nies— ^you  shall  have  everything."  They 
acted  about  as  wisely  as  an  officer  would 
act,  who  being  in  the  possession  of  a  fort, 
and  the  enemy  giving  notice  of  the  termi- 
nation of  an  existing  armistice,  should  not 
so  much  as  endeavour  to  enter  into  terms 
of  capitulation,  but  even  before  being  called 
on  to  surrender,  should  decamp  at  night, 
leave  his  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
all  behind  him;  and  when  the  enemy  had 
E2 
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taken  possession  of  the  abandoned  fort, 
should  expect  that  advantageous  terms 
should  be  granted  to  him,  and  threaten 
otherwise  to  retake  the  fort.  Just  similar 
is  the  threat  that,  in  the  event  of  foreign 
countries  refusing  to  reciprocate  our  gene- 
rous policy,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  power  of  retaliation. 

My  Lords,  I  am  far  from  undervaluing 
the  indirect  trade  of  this  country.  In 
itself  it  is  a  great  advantage.  But  in 
entering  into  ^reciprocal  engagements  for 
the  indirect  trade,  there  is  one  great  con- 
sideration, which  seems  wholly  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, though  it  was  not  lost  sight  of 
by  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Huskisson,  I 
think,  properly  described  the  policy  of  the 
navigation  laws,  when  he  said — 

"  Our  navigation  laws  have  a  twofold  object. 
First,  to  create  and  maintain  in  this  country  a 
great  commercial  marine,  and  secondly  (an  object 
not  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen)  to 
prevent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Acting  upon  this  system,  the  general 
rule  of  our  policy  has  been  to  limit  as  much  as 
possible  the  right  of  importing  the  productions 
of  foreign  countries  into  this  country,  to  ships  of 
the  producing  country,  or  to  British  ships." 
•  •  •  •  "  The  motives  for  adopt- 
ing that  system  were,  first,  that  such  portion  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries  as  does 
not  devolve  to  British  shipping,  should  be  divided 
as  equally  as  possible  among  the  other  maritime 
States,  and  not  eujoyed  by  any  one  of  them  in 
"mrtii  r ;  and,  secondly,  that  countries  enter- 
ic relations  of  commerce  with  this  country, 
not  possessing  shipping  of  their  own,  should 
jjkuort  their  produce  to  England  in  British  ships 
only,  instead  of  employing  the  ships  of  any  third 
Power." 

In  pursuance  of  this  sound  and  wise  po- 
licy,   he   entered  freely   into  reciprocity 
treaties  to  regulate  the  direct  trade,  but 
lie  reserved  in  his  own  hands  the  control 
the  indirect  trade,  in  order  not  to  give 
other  nations,  America,  for  instance, 
.  an  advantage  as  might  enable  her  to 
e  at   some  future  period  what  the 
I  were  once,  the  monopolisers  of  the 
J  trade  of  the  world.     If  you  enter 
ect  reciprocity  treaties  with  various 
ea,  with  some  you  may  be  a  gainer, 
n         a  loser;   but  your  gain  or  your 
Ml    confined  to  the   trade  with   that 
T;  but  enter  into  reciprocity  treaties 
ii  t  trade,  and  if  there  bo  one 

m  can  build  and  sail  cheaper 
▼  68,  that  nation  becomes  your 

HI  rival    in  every  sea   and  every 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
that     preponderance    of    naval 
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power  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  prevent  any  other  natioa 
from  acquiring.  The  noble  Earl  «t  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  aeema 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  good  reaulta 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  importaticMi 
into  this  country  from  the  ports  of  Europe, 
of  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  advantage  which  will  accrue 
from  retaining  in  our  hands  the  colonial 
carrying  trade.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
let  it  be  recollected  that  our  colonial 
trade  employs  1,770,000  tons  of  shipping. 
That  amount  of  shipping  is  oura  without 
dispute  or  controversy.  No  one  can  in- 
terfere with  it.  But,  then,  the  noble 
Earl  asks,  why  should  we  not  do  away 
with  the  long  voyages,  and  permit  the  im- 
portation of  African,  Asiatic,  and  Ameri- 
can produce  from  the  ports  of  Europe? 
I  reply,  for  this  reason :  No  goods,  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  can 
be  imported  here,  except  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Consequently,  we 
import  the  whole  of  what  we  require  from 
those  countries  for  our  own  use  ;  and  as 
we  are  the  largest  consumers  and  the 
best  customers  in  the  world,  the  effect 
of  the  restriction  in  question  is  to  send 
the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  produce  first 
to  you,  and  to  force  the  smaller  Continental 
markets  to  receive  it  by  driblets  and  in 
detail.  They  cannot  afford  to  carry  the 
produce  in  question  by  wholesale,  unless 
they  can  forward  to  our  markets  what 
they  cannot  consume  in  their  own.  Abolish 
the  present  system,  and  you  permit  your 
rivals — the  Dutch,  for  example — ^not  only 
to  compete  with  you  in  your  own  markets* 
but  to  establish  for  themselves  that  great 
warehousing  system  which  we  find  so 
profitable. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  statistics 
— nor  is  it  my  intention  to  attempt  any 
controversy  respecting  the  various  tabular 
statements  which  have  emanated  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but,  viewing  the 
question  merely  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  would  implore  of  your  Lordships  serious- 
ly to  consider  the  effect  upon  this  country, 
and  upon  its  population,  if  the  measure 
you  are  about  to  adopt  should  unfortunate- 
ly have  the  effect  of  weakening  or  im- 
pairing our  commercial  marine. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  wholly  im* 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  private  shipbuilding  yards 
of  this  country  in  their  present  number 
and  efficiency.  The  number  of  shipwrights 
and  other  artisans  employed-  in  the  Rojal 
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dockyards  does  not  exceed  5,000,  whereas 
the  numher  employed  in  the  private  ship- 
building establishments  amounts  to  no 
less  than  80,000.  Diminish  that  number, 
and  tell  me  where,  in  the  day  of  sudden 
emergency,  in  the  time  of  war,  we  are  to 
find  ships  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  Navy? 
It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  between 
the  years  1790  and  1801  only  two  men- 
of-war  were  built  in  the  Royal  yards,  whilst 
twenty-two  were  built  in  the  private  yards; 
and  that  great  statesman  always  expressed 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  value  of  those 
private  yards.  Often  and  often  has  it 
happened  that  the  private  shipbuilding 
yards  of  this  country  were  the  resource 
to  which,  for  the  preservation  of  your  naval 
supremacy,  you  were  obliged  to  fly.  But 
transfer  the  work,  or  a  great  portion  of 
the  work,  now  executed  in  them  to  foreign 
yards,  and  tell  me  if  yon  do  not  strike  a 
deep  blow  at  the  very  root  of  the  naval 
strength  of  your  country?  But  yet  to 
transfer  that  employment,  to  encourage 
the  labour  of  foreign  shipwrights,  must  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a 
measure  which  offers  to  the  merchants  of 
this  country,  as  a  boon,  mind,  and  in  com- 
pensation for  the  competition  —  the  un- 
protected competition — to  which  they  will 
be  exposed,  the  privilege  of  building  in 
and  buying  from  foreign  dockyards,  on  the 
assumption,  of  course,  that  in  these  dock- 
yards they  can  build  cheaper  ships  than 
they  can  do  at  home.  If  this  be  not  the 
case,  why,  the  boon  is  no  boon  to  ship- 
owners at  all.  But  the  Government  as- 
sumes that  our  merchants  and  shipowners 
can  and  will  build  in  foreign  dockyards; 
and  the  result  must  of  course  be,  that 
every  ship  built  abroad,  under  this  Act, 
diminishes  the  amount  spent  in  British  la- 
bour— and  in  British  labour  of  that  class 
which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the 
naval  and  maritime  power  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider 
what  we  are  about  to  do.  The  present  law 
requires  that  our  ships  shall  be  British 
owned  and  British  built,  manned  by  British 
seamen,  sailed  under  a  British  flag,  and 
with  a  British  register.  We  are  going  to 
do  away  with  the  advantages  which  the 
British  shipwright  possesses.  We  are  not 
about  to  stipulate  with  the  United  States, 
that  our  shipbuilders  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
building  for  the  United  States.  They  are 
wiser  than  we,  and  they  say,  **  we  will  give 
jou  no  8U0h  thing."    But  having  first  sa- 


crificed our  shipwrights  to  enable  the  ship- 
owners to  meet  the  competition  ofi  foreign- 
ers— when  we  have  done  that,  and  exposed 
the  shipowners  to  competition,  not  only  in 
our  direct  and  indurect,  but  also  in  our  co- 
lonial trade,  that  is,  the  trade  between  one 
British  port  and  another,  we  impose  upon 
them  the  restrictions  of  carrying  British 
crews,  of  providing  more  expensive  vic- 
tuals, and  all  the  other  restrictions  and 
expenses  attendant  upon  our  maritime  re- 
gulations. What  temptation,  under  this 
state  of  things,  has  the  British  merchant  to 
sail  under  the  British  flag  at  aH  ?  He  sub- 
mits now  to  expenses  and  restrictions,  be- 
cause he  has,  in  return,  the  monopoly  of 
our  colonial  trade,  and  advantages  in  cer- 
tain foreign  ports;  but  we  are  now  about 
to  take  away  all  those  benefits,  and  retain 
all  the  restrictions  and  disadvantages.  He 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sail  under  some 
neutral  flag,  and  not  seek  for  a  British  re- 
gister. He  will  sail  under  a  foreign  flag,  and 
reap  all  the  advantages  which  he  has  now  as 
a  British  shipowner,  and  get  rid  of  all  the 
disadvantages.  I  am  not  speaking  loosely 
or  without  authority  on  this  subject.  We 
examined  before  the  Committee  an  enter- 
piising  and  intelligent  merchant  who  was 
about  to  set  out  to  the  South  Sea  in  order 
to  restore  the  whale  fisheries,  once  a  most 
important  trade,  but  now,  as  regards  us, 
wholly  extinct.  With  regard  to  that  trade, 
I  must  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  few 
figures  to  show  the  relative  progress  made 
by  ourselves  and  the  United  States.  From  • 
1834  to  1845,  the  Americans  increased 
their  ships  in  this  trade  from  40  to  732; 
and  as  those  ships  averaged  thirty  men 
a-piece,  they  thus  employed  21,900  Ame-^ 
rican  seamen.  The  American  produce  was 
increased  from  35,000  tons  to  43,000  tons 
in  1845;  the  money  value  of  which  was 
1,420,000?.  The  British  produce  imported 
in  1821  was  24,000  tons;  but  in  1845  it 
had  fallen  off  to  5,500  tons,  as  against 
43,000  tons  American.  The  value  of 
our  produce  was  2,490?.  as  against  the 
1,420,000?.  American.  The  man  who 
shall  restore  that  trade  to  this  countiy  will 
confer  upon  her  a  great  boon,  and  he  will 
raise  up  a  large  body  of  British  seamen, 
and  add  much  to  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Enderby  having  obtained  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  grant  of  the  Auck- 
land Islands,  was  on  the  point  of  going  out 
with  this  praiseworthy  object  in  view;  but 
he  told  the  Committee  that  if  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  repealed  (as  there  seems 
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every  prospect  that  thej  will  be,  unless 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  your  Lord- 
ships should  prevent  it)  the  company  with 
which  he  was  connected,  instead  of  build* 
ing,  manning,  and  sailing  British  ships, 
would  buy  Norwegian  ships,  man  them 
partly  with  Norwegians  and  partly  with 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  sail  them  under 
some  neutral  flag.  The  result  would  be 
that  this  could  only  then  bo  considered  a 
British  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  car- 
ried on  with  British  capital,  and  the  only 
amount  that  could  have  the  chance  of  be- 
ing expended  in  this  country  would  be  the 
profit  which  went  into  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
Enderby.  Instead  of  employing  British 
ships  and  British  seamen,  and  expending 
the  whole  cost  of  the  fitting-out  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  it  would  all  go  to 
encourage  foreign  shipbuilding  and  to  fos- 
ter foreign  seamen.  This  is  the  course 
you  are  gratuitously  about  to  adopt.  Why 
will  Mr.  Enderby  take  this  course  ?  In  the 
first  place,  he  will  build,  or  he  thinks  he 
will  build,  his  ships  cheaper — he  will  sail 
his  ships  cheaper — ^he  will  victual  them 
cheaper — and  when  he  gets  to  his  station  in 
the  South  Seas  he  will  not  bo  liable  to 
have  a  British  man-of-war  alongside,  ask- 
ing if  any  of  his  crew  are  disposed  to  enter 
into  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  compelling 
him  to  pay  wages  to  those  who  desert  him 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  services  are 
most  required. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Enderby's  a  solitary  case.  I 
received  the  day  before  yesterday  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  twenty  of  the  principal 
shipowners  of  the  port  of  Leith;  and  I 
have  seen  similar  communications  signed 
by  thirty  shipowners  from  Glasgow;  by  a 
like  number  from  Port  Glasgow;  and  by  a 
considerable  number  from  St.  Andrews; 
all  apprising  me  that,  if  the  navigation 
laws  be  repealed,  their  first  move  in  the 
way  of  self-interest  will  be  to  give  up 
the  British  register,  and  to  sail  under  fo- 
reign colours.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  the 
course  which  you  are  gratuitously  calling 
on  Parliament  to  sanction.  You  are  doing 
it  against  the  sense  of  the  country.  You 
are  supporting  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  dwindled 
down  before  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  Session  to  half  the  number  it 
was  in  the  last  Session;  and  I  take  leave 
to  say  that  of  the  members  of  that  majority 
a  considerable  number  do  not  represent 
the  feelings  and  views  of  their  constituents, 
as  many  of  them  will  find  out  when,  sooner 
or  later,   that  dissolution   of  Parliament 


shall  take  place,  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
looks  with  so  much  alarm. 

I  have  to  express  many  apologies  to 
your  Lordships  for  trespassing  at  so  much 
length  upon  your  time,  but  I  feel  the  iiii-> 
portanee  of  the  question  to  be  so  great  that 
I  could  not  abstain  from  thus  going  through 
a  portion  of  the  argnmenti — for  it  ia  only 
a  portion— on  whi<£  my  opjwtiiioB.  to  tliit 
piece  of  crude  legislation  it  founded.  Tka 
noble  Earl  has  aUudod  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  he  says,  "  Beware  how  you 
again  raise  the  question  of  different  classes, 
and  an*ay  them  against  each  other.'*  My 
Lords,  it  is  not  we  that  have  raiscKl  tiiat 
question — it  is  not  we  that  arrayed  one 
class  against  another.  On  this  occasion, 
at  all  events,  your  Lordships  will  exercise 
an  independent  judgment,  for  there  is  not, 
I  should  think,  a  man  here  wha  has  a  par^ 
tide  of  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question 
about  to  be  decided.  If  we  are  fighting  for 
the  interests  of  any  one  class,  it  is  at  least 
a  class  with  which  we  have  no  connection. 
If  we  are  fighting  for  the  interests  of  any 
class,  it  is  one  by  supporting  which  we  are 
maintaining  the  prosperity,  the  indepeii^ 
deuce,  and  the  stability  of  the  empise  at 
large.  It  is  not  for  the  wealthy,  it  is  im 
the  humble  labourer  and  mechanic,  that  we 
strive.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  greatly  to  their  injury  that  I  am  thus 
earnest  in  imploring  your  Lordships  to  re? 
ject  this  mischievous  Bill.  For  let  the 
event  be  what  it  will,  let  not  any  of  your 
Lordships  delude  yourselves  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this 
country  whether  our  commerce  is  carried 
on  in  British  ships  or  foreign  ships. 

I  have  had  papers  put  into  my  hands, 
showing  me  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
of  a  ship  returning,  we  will  say,  to  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  with  a  freight  of  4,000{. 
Of  that  sum  considerably  more  than  half, 
2,5002.  is  distributed  in  wages,  proyisions, 
stores,  repairs,  dock  duos,  and  other  ex^ 
penses  in  this  country,  in  the  employment 
of  British  labour.  Of  the  4,000{.,  only 
1,500^.,  or  even  less,  remains  as  profit  to 
the  British  shipowner;  and  that  profit  itself, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  again  invested 
in  the  same  trade,  and,  in  one  form  or 
other,  contributes  to  the  employment  of 
more  British  labour.  But  when  a  foreign 
vessel  comes  into  our  docks,  what  happens  % 
She  pays  dock  dues — that  she  cannot  help; 
but  she  pays  no  wages;  she  purchases  no 
stores;  she  never  repairs  or  refits  in  a 
British  dock  when  she  can  by  any  possibi- 
lity prevent  it;    but  returns  to  her  own 
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country  with  at  least  3,5002.  wliioh  quits 
this  land,  and  is  not  in  any  way  applied  to 
the  encouragement  of  British  industry. 
This  is  not,  then,  a  question  only  of  the 
wealthy,  or  of  a  great  national  interest, 
but  it  is — and  to  &at  I  am  always  most 
anxious  to  look — a  question  of  paramount 
importance  and  national  interest  in  another 
sense,  because  it  involves  the  furnishing  of 
means  of  employment  to  the  working 
classes. 

I  hold  that  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  is  a  question  entirely  separate 
from  that  of  free  trade.  I  wish  as  fer- 
vently as  the  noble  Earl  that  none  of  the 
animosities  that  marked  that  question  may 
anse  out  of  this;  but  he  is  much  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  that  the  vote  of  to-night,  if 
your  Lordships  pass  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  will  settle  the  question.  He  is 
much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  this  Bill  will 
be  the  end-all  and  be-all — that  the  British 
merchants,  the  British  shipowners,  the 
British  seamen,  and  the  British  mechanics, 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  Bill  passed  by  a 
bare  majority  of  this  House,  under  pressure 
such  as  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  me- 
naces Buch  as  the  noble  Marquess  thought 
it  becoming  in  him  to  throw  out  to  your 
Lordships.  But  the  question  will  not  be 
settled  by  the  vote  of  to-night,  unless  you 
should  happily  reject  the  Bill.  It  was  the 
complaint  of  the  greatest  general  in  the 
world  (except  one),  of  the  greatest  oppo- 
nent this  country  ever  had,  that  the  British 
troops  never  knew  when  they  were  beaten ; 
and  the  general  result  was  that,  in  the 
end,  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  beaten. 
The  people  of  this  maritime  country  will 
never  know  when  they  are  beaten.  Al- 
though for  a  time  this  Government  may 
sacrifice  their  best  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  empire,  they  will  re-' 
new  the  struggle  again  and  again,  not  for 
their  own  protection,  but  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  naval  power,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  our  mercantile  interests. 

And,  my  Lords,  the  mention  of  that 
greatest  general,  of  that  illustrious  man, 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  forbear,  on 
this  occasion,  the  expression  of  my  deep 
regret,  that  adherents  as  attached,  troops 
as  staunch,  and  hearts  as  devoted  as  ever 
bled  under  his  command,  and  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  glory,  should  now,  while  strug- 
gling in  another  field  for  the  maintenance, 
not  only  of  the  honour  and  glory,  but  the 
existence  of  this  country — now,  while  fight- 
ing for  principles  which  I  will  not  but  be- 


lieve that  the  noble  Duke  in  his  own  heart 
approves,  be  chilled  and  saddened  by  find- 
ing him,  to  whom  they  still  look  up  with 
admiration  and  reverence,  standing  coldly 
aloof  from  their  exertions,  or  even  casting 
the  weight  of  his  mighty  name  and  in- 
fluence into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
Whatever  course  may  be  pursued  by  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend,  no  man,  and  I 
least  of  all,  will  venture  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  censure;  but  we  who  suffer  may 
be  allowed  deeply  to  deplore  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fatal  error  of  that  course. 
Let  not  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend — let 
not  any  of  your  Lordships  flatter  yourselves 
that  this  question  once  disposed  of,  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  was  unhappily  built 
up  a  few  years  ago,  will  be  at  once 
thrown  down  and  leave  no  trace  behind, 
no  obstacle  to  our  political  reunion.  My 
Lords,  this  cannot  be.  We  may  de- 
plore our  separation  from  our  friends  with 
whom  it  was  once  our  pride  politically  to 
act;  we  may  lament  the  prevalence,  by 
their  support,  of  principles  which  we  think 
dangerous  and  fatal;  but  in  those  princi- 
ples and  the  adoption  of  this  course,  which 
we  believe  ruinous  to  the  country,  we  can- 
not, we  dare  not,  we  will  not  acquiesce. 
We  will  seek  to  bring  this  country  yet  to 
a  sense  of  its  danger;  and  if  there  be 
among  your  Lordships  any  who  fear  a  re- 
actionary feeling  with  regard  to  your  late 
legislative  measures,  let  those  noble  Lords 
be  sure  no  course  they  can  take  will  be  so 
likely  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  that  re- 
action as  the  passing  of  this  fatal  measure, 
because  to  the  farmer,  to  the  colonist,  and 
to  the  various  interests  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  and  oppressed  by  your  recent 
legislation,  you  will  add  yet  another  class, 
and  that  a  most  important  one,  and  one 
most  dear  to  the  national  feeling.  The 
shipping  interest  will  be  necessarily  led  to 
associate  with  their  fellow-sufferers,  and 
combine  in  united  efforts  to  obtain  for  each 
that  protection  to  which  they  think  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  advise  that  course, 
but  I  tell  you  that  it  will  take  place — 
naturally,  necessarily  take  place.  I  may 
not  look  with  much  fear  to  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  but  I  do  look  with  fear  at 
the  consequences  of  your  passing  this 
measure  at  this  time,  repealing  at  once, 
and  without  further  consideration,  the 
whole  of  that  great  system  which  has 
become  part  of  our  national  existence,  and 
that  without  securing  from  any  foreign 
nation  the  assurance  that  they  will  recipro- 
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cate  even  if  they  could — ^which  they  can- 
not, for  they  have  no  colonial  possessions 
to  compare  with  yours — the  advantages 
they  may  ohtain  from  us. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  done.  I  have 
addressed  to  your  Lordships  all  which  at 
this  hour  1  feel  justified  in  saying;  but  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the 
deep  anxiety — the  deep  alarm — ^which  I 
feel  at  the  possible  result  of  your  Lord- 
ships' decision.  I  await  it  with  fear,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  destiny  of  the  country 
hangs  upon  it;  and  1  can  only  pray  that 
that  Almighty  Providence,  who  has  hither- 
to raised  this  nation  to  the  proudest  heights 
of  eminence  and  prosperity,  and  blessed  it 
with  unnumbered  blessings — that  He  who, 
as  we  are  taught,  rules  the  hearts  of  kings, 
and  sways  the  councils  of  legislatures  often 
times  to  far  different  ends  and  far  different 
conclusions  from  thnse  which  the  legis- 
lators themselves  anticipated — that  He,  in 
this  awful  hour  of  our  country's  fate,  may 
direct  your  Lordships*  judgment  and  deci- 
sion to  that  course  which  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  safety,  honour,  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Sovereign  and  Her  dominions, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  fabric 
of  that  mercantile  and  commercial  navy 
which,  essential  as  it  is  in  itself  for  sup- 
plying the  many  wants  and  comforts  of 
this  great  people,  is  indirectly  of  still  more 
vital  importance  in  supporting  and  up- 
holding that  great  Navy — that  maritime 
strength  of  the  country,  on  which,  under 
God,  depends,  not  the  wealth  alone,  not 
the  greatness,  not  the  glory,  but  the  inde- 
pendence, the  station  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
the  very  existence  of  this  hitherto  mighty 
empire. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  in 
reply,  said  he  would  not  detain  their  Lord- 
ships by  replying  at  any  great  length  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,  or  to  the  other  speeches  during 
the  debate;  but  there  were  some  observa- 
tions made  by  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  which  called,  and  called  emphatically, 
for  remark.  That  noble  Lord  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  had  made  reference  to  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  **  menaces" — 
[**  Hear,  hear  !  "] — yes,  menaces.  He 
now  called  upon  that  noble  Lord  to  prove 
the  charge — to  stat«  where  and  in  what 
language  they  had  been  made.  Yes,  the 
noble  Lord  said  **  menaces.*'  There  was 
a  general  curiosity  throughout  the  House 
to  know  where  these  menaces  had  been  ut- 
tered, whether  in  public  or  in  private — 
whether  openly  or  in  secret,  and  he  (the 


Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  wus  all  attentipn 
to  hear  the  solution  of  this  extraordinaiy 
assertion.  By  and  bye  he  heard  his  own 
name  alluded  to,  and  he  immediately  per* 
ceived  that  this  extraordinary — this  uncon- 
stitutional **  menace"  was  a  simple  decla- 
ration made  by  himself,  in  reference  to  a 
declaration  made  by  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self. He  took  upon  him  to  say,  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  never  would  have  uttered 
it  if  the  noble  Lord  had  not  first  set  him 
the  example.  Some  days  ago  the  noble 
Lord  came  down  to  that  House,  and  said, 
manfully — he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
might  say  somewhat  ostentatiously — ^th'e 
noble  Lord  came  down  to  that  House  and 
declared  that  for  the  consequences  of  the 
vote  which  might  be  given  on  this  measure 
he  was  prepared.  On  a  subsequent  day, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  humbly 
ventured  to  state  in  a  single  sentence,  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  a  victory  upon  this  ques- 
tion, he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  a  defeat. 
That  was  the  unconstitutional  *'  menace" 
unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Parliament;  or 
rather,  that  was  the  simple  declaration 
which  the  noble  Lord,  with  an  excess  of 
exaggeration,  had  been  pleased  so  to  de- 
scribe. After  the  declaration  made  by  the 
noble  Lord — unnecessarily  made  by  the 
noble  Lord — but  made  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  votes,  because 
with  such  an  appeal  to  individuals  as  he 
made,  some  might  not  dare —  [Cries  of 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "  from  the  Opposition  benches.] 
He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  **  I  hope  no  man  will 
fear  to  do  his  duty."  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  understood,  and  the  House 
understood,  the  meaning  of  these  terms, 
and  the  intention  of  them.  He  should  have 
felt  it  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  have  left 
the  House  and  those  who  honoured  Her 
Majesty*B  Government  with  their  confi* 
dence  in  ignorance  of  the  importance  at- 
tached by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  the 
vote  upon  this  question.  He  had  now  aitf- 
ficiently  explained  the  menaces  slipped  hj 
the  noble  Lord  to  have  been  made*  He 
had  now  finished  with  that ;  and,  as  he 
had  promised,  he  would  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible in  touching  on  the  general  question. 
He  would  turn  to  that  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  dwelt  so  much,  tb  the  peUtion 
received  by  the  House,  and  laid  upon  the 
table.  He  thought  the  noble  Lord  acted 
a  part  hardly  worthy  of  him,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  infer  so  much  from  a  petition 
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wbich  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  in 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  duty,  simply 
laid  on  the  table,  and  which  he  laid  upon 
the  table  without  attaching  any  extraordi- 
nary importance,  and  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it.  The  noble 
Lord,  however,  immediately  went  and 
counted  the  names  on  that  petition,  and  he 
miscounted  them,  that  he  might  have  the 
magnanimous  part  of  admitting  that  he  had 
miscounted  them  by  mistake.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  however,  accused  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  having  brought 
in  this  measure  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popularity.  This  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary mode  ever  resorted  to  by  a  Govern- 
ment seeking  for  popularity.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  spoke  of  a  pressure  from 
without ;  but  whether  the  pressure  was 
from  without  or  elsewhere.  Government 
was  aware,  on  proceeding  with  this  Bill, 
that  a  certain  current  of  popular  feeling 
ran  unfavourably  to  this  measure  ;  but 
while  he  said  that,  he  was  well  aware,  and 
their  Lordships  would  confirm  it,  that  Go- 
vernment would  not  do  its  duty  if,  seeing 
a  danger  approaching,  they  should  not 
take  measures  to  avert  it,  even  contrary  to 
popular  feeling.  Now,  speaking  of  the 
petition,  and  of  the  number  of  names, 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded  to  as  a  mark 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
this  measure — he  wished  the  noble  Lord, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
country  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  to  look 
at  the  persons  who  had  voted  for  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  in  all  the  ports, 
especially  the  outports,  popular  feeling  was 
against  it.  Well,  he  had  looked  at  the 
Votes  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
unwilling  though  he  always  was  to  refer  to 
that  House,  or  the  names  of  Members  in 
that  House,  and  he  had  found  that  of  those 
representatives  of  ports  and  outports,  there 
voted  against  this  Bill  13,  and  for  it, 
being  Members  for  outports,  41.  Why, 
then,  if  he  was  totally  in  error  in  sup- 
porting this  measure,  still  he  was  counte- 
nanced in  his  error  by  that  majority  of 
Gentlemen  representing  ports  of  the  united 
kingdom.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  even  if  the  feeling  against 
them  was  quite  general,  yet  the  most 
intelligent  in  the  country  were  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  All  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  do  with  those  Gentlemen  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  was  to  **  menace  "  that 
they  should  not  be  re-elected  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which 
the  noble  Lord  evidently  did  not  wish, 
though  he  had  alluded  to  it  for  the  pur- 


pose of  *'  menacing  "  those  Members  of 
Parliament,  if  they  should  presume  to 
vote  against  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  now  came  to  review  some  other 
points  occurring  in  the  debate.  On  the 
general  qtiestion,  he  would  only  observe 
that  the  noble  Lord,  the  whole  of  whose 
speech,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it, 
was  directed  to  establishing  the  beneficial 
effects  and  the  complete  success  of  the 
navigation  laws  as  they  now  stand,  before 
he  sat  down  was  compelled  in  two  most 
important  points  to  intimate  his  expecta- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  relaxing  those 
laws.  He  was  extremely  astonished,  be- 
cause with  the  navigation  laws  any  re- 
laxation as  the  noble  Lord  called  it — ^but 
he  did  not  mind  relaxation,  he  was  opposed 
to  repeal  only — any  relaxation  was  to  that 
degree  the  repeal  of  them.  The  noble 
Lord  had  contended  that  Canada  would 
by  this  Bill  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
asking  for  more ;  and  not  only  Canada, 
but  other  colonies,  would  have  a  right  to 
say,  **  Why  all  this  favour  to  Canada  ? 
Why  should  not  the  same  privilege  be 
granted  to  this  island  ?  *'  and  so  the 
noble  Lord  went  on  from  one  supposed 
concession  to  another,  and  after  all  coming 
to  the  very  conclusion  which  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  arrived  at.  Now, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  stated 
his  deliberate  opinion  now,  as  he  had 
stated  it  before,  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  this  country — more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  merchant  and  shipowner 
— more  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  that  this  question  should  be 
settled  on  a  broad  and  intelligible  ground, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
bit  by  bit;  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  that 
farrago  which  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
cross  benches  had  so  ably  exposed — that 
farrago  of  anomalies  and  inconsistencies 
which  it  was  the  intent  and  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  propose  and  uphold,  in 
addition  to  the  confusion  which  already 
existed.  With  respect  to  our  relations 
with  Europe,  the  noble  Lord  said  that 
we  ought  to  wait  for  other  nations  to 
declare  their  intentions  not  to  renew  their 
treaties  with  us ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
appeared  to  indulge  some  faint  hope  that 
possibly  some  of  these  countries  might 
not  decline  to  continue  their  relations 
with  us  on  the  same  footing  as  at  present. 
He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  papers — not 
in  any  answers  to  the  circulars  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  in  the  public  docu- 
ments   of   Europe — which   afforded    the 
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noble  Lord  the  slightest  foundation  for 
saying  that  those  countries  would  so  con- 
tinue their  relations  with  us?  He  ap- 
pealed to  any  noble  Lord  whether  we 
were  now  in  a  position  in  which  we  could 
stand.  We  were  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  ground  was  slipping  away  from  be- 
neath our  feet ;  and  was  it  not  the  part 
of  wise  men  to  anticipate  the  conjunc- 
ture— to  yield  while  they  could  with  grace 
— to  yield  while  they  could  with  dignity — 
and  not  yield,  as  the  noble  Lord  proposed, 
step  by  step  until  the  whole  system  was 
given  up  ?  He  believed  that  the  sounder, 
better,  and  more  dignified  policy  was  that 
proposed  by  the  Government,  which  had  the 
advantage  of  letting  the  public  know,  and 
of  letting  the  shipbuilder  know,  what  he 
had  to  expect,  and  what  exertions  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make.  The  noble 
Lord  had  brought  forward  a  very  singular 
example  in  illustration  of  his  principles,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Enderby  and  the  South 
Sea  whale  fishery;  appearing  to  forget  the 
fact  that  that  fishery  had  been  lost  under 
the  old  law.  As  to  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
which  the  noble  Lord  regarded  with  ap- 
proval, those  treaties  did  not,  he  thought, 
meet  with  much  favour  now  in  that  House, 
and  they  contained  the  power  of  extension, 
so  as  to  cause  constant  demands  of  being 
put  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nations.  The  object  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
to  keep  out  foreign  ships;  but  the  object 
of  every  one  of  those  treaties  which  the 
noble  Lord  approved  of  was  to  bring  in 
foreign  ships.  Every  duty  taken  o€  brought 
another  ship  into  our  ports.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  been  told  by  a  noble  Earl,  that 
it  was  useless  to  conclude  these  treaties, 
and  seek  to  conciliate  foreign  countries, 
because  there  existed  throughout  Europe  a 
rankling  jealousy  of  this  country  which 
would  always  make  other  nations  unwilling 
to  enter  into  these  treaties.  But  upon 
what,  he  would  ask  that  noble  Earl,  did 
that  jealousy  rest  ?  If  the  cause  was  to 
be  inferred  from  the  uniform  language  held 
on  the  Continent — always  in  one  and  the 
same  strain — it  was  this,  that  foreigners 
considered  that  the  commercial  policy  of 
England  was  grasping,  and  that  her  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  down  the  commerce  of 
other  countries.  Therefore  he  contended 
that  if  it  were  really  wished  to  overcome 
that  prejudice,  and  to  furnish  the  friends 
of  England  with  an  argument  in  opposition 
to  those  who  disparaged  her  policy  and 
depreciated  her  councils,  the  very  best  ar- 
snt  that  could  be  furnished  would  be 
^       otical  measure  which  proved  it  to  be 


her  wish  to  promote  prosperity  ihroughoiifc 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
he  had  watched  attentively  to  see  wbeiher 
the  ground  on  which  alone  his  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  measure  could  be  invali- 
dated, could  be  maintained  by  anffident 
arguments,  namely,  that  this  Bill  would 
interfere  with  the  mercantile  and  maritimt 
resources  of  the  country.  He  confesaed 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  finding 
any.  The  noble  Lord,  however,  had  oon- 
tendcd  with  some  plausibility  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  warehousing  system. 
Now,  if  there  was  one  measure  more  likdy 
than  another  to  promote  the  warehooBing 
system,  and  to  benefit  the  warehousing  in- 
terest, he  believed  it  would  be  found  in 
this  Bill.  All  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  foreign  ships,  would,  under  iu 
operation,  be  warehoused  in  this  country; 
but  at  present  those  which  could  not  be 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  were  carried  to 
other  countries.  In  short,  the  benefit  of 
the  warehousing  system  was  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  that  could  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  noUe  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  contended  there  was  no  relation  be- 
tween this  Bill  and  free  trade.  In  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne's)  view,  there  wai 
a  very  intimate  connexion  between  them, 
and  the  measure  was  designed  to  finiih 
and  perfect  the  free-trade  pr^ieiple.  He 
now  came  to  the  last  aeousation  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Government  for 
proposing  the  present  alteration  in  this 
law.  The  noble  Lord  said  it  had  been 
done  upon  a  sudden,  and  without  delibera- 
tion. That  was  a  most  unfounded  aocusa- 
tion.  Why,  within  a  few  months  after  the 
Government  had  been  formed,  his  noble 
Friend  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie) — ^no  mean 
authority  upon  this  subject — saw  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  the  navigation 
laws.  He  brought  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet;  by  the  Cabi- 
net it  was  again  and  again  considered;  by 
the  Cabinet  it  was,  not  this  year  nor  last 
year  only,  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  the  House  of  Commons  it 
had  been  finally  voted;  yet  now,  after  be- 
tween two  and  three  years*  deliberation, 
with  two  Committees  of  Inquiry,  and  with 
successive  votes  and  decisions,  the  noble 
Lord  came  down  and  told  their  Lordships 
that  the  Government  were  passing  this  Bill 
in  a  hurry.  He  told  the  noble  Lord  that 
no  measure  had  ever  been  passed  with 
more  deliberation.  In  this  respect  at  least 
Her  Majesty's  Government  must  stand  ex- 
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cused.  But  thej  would  not  stand  excused 
for  hafing  proposed  it,  if  they  tbonglit 
there  wonld  be  any  danger  of  its  compro- 
mbing  oar  eommercial  or  naral  power. 
But  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  apprehend 
any  such  consequences.  And  notwith- 
standing all  the  ingenious  deductions  of 
the  noble  Lord — notwithstanding  all  the 
statistical  statements  brought  forward  upon 
one  side  and  dispotod  by  the  other — tbere 
remained  untooehed  the  £sct,  which  to  him 
was  most  sigmficant  and  most  couTincing, 
namely,  that  in  the  direct  unprotected 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  twelre  or  fourteen  years  past,  the  ship- 
ping of  this  country  had  been  continually 
iucreasing.  With  the  prevailing  competi- 
tion in  trade,  the  diminution  of  wages,  and 
the  reduced  cost  of  materials,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  British  shipowner  and  the 
British  seaman  would  derive  vast  and  sub- 
stantial advantages  from  the  change  which 
was  now  submitted  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  House.  From  that  conviction — that 
firm  convictioii — he  should  not  be  swerved 
by  anything  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of 
this  debate;  and  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
challenged  him,  he  would  add  that  he  was 
willing  to  abide  by  all  the  consequences. 

On  Question,  That  "  now  "  stand  part 
of  the  Motion, 

.  fiovae  divided : — Contents,  present,  1 05 ; 
Proxies  68;  total,  173: — Non-contents, 
present,  119;  Proxies  44;  total,  163  :  Ma- 
jority 10. 

[The  Lists  which  have  been  circulated 
on  this  occasion  are  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain :  those  Peers  marked  thus  *  are 
omitted  from  some  Lists.] 

List  of  ike  Costekts  {including  Pboxies). 


Dtkim. 

Northampton 

Argyte 

Ormonde 

Bedford 

Slifo 

Derondure 

Westmeath 

Grafton 

Wcstminfter. 

fiamflton 

Earls 

Leeds 

Aberdeen 

Leiiwter 

Beebovoo^u 

liorMk 

Brace 

Rozlrai^ 

Burlington 

oomerKC 

Carlide 

St.  Alkn's 

•Cawdor 

Sutherijuid 

Covper 

WdlingtOD. 

Clarendon 
Ci^ren 

Angl-ey 

Camperdown 

Cork 

Clanwilliam 

JBriitol 

Cbarlemont 

tkmegMi 

Chichester 

Headfort 

Comwailis 

J^ahf 

|i9>VPaaliy 

Pevoo 

1  Denbigh 

;  De  Grey 

Cottenham 

:  Docie 

Colborae 

i  Essex 

CampbeU 

Efi^gham 

Cremorne 

Errol 

Bacre 

1  EUesmere 

BoftdiMter 

Fitzwilliani 

DinotlMn 

Fortescoe 

Denman 

De  Mauley 

Fmgal 

Dunfermline 

Grey 

Dunalley 

GranTille 

Dormer 

Gainsborough 

Erskine 

Glasgow 

Eddisbury 

Gosford 

Elphinstone 

Howe 

Foley 

Home 

Glenelg 

Kingston 

Godolphin 

Kenmare 

Howard  de  Walden 

Liverpool 

Holland 

Leitrim 

Howden 

LoTebce 

Hatherton 

Leicester 

Keane 

^{in'to 

Kinnaird 

Meath 

Lyttelton 

Morton 

Langdale 

Moriey 

Leigh 

Oxford 

LoTat 

Pembroke 

Monson 

Radnor 

Montford 

Monteagle 

Ripon 

Milford 

Suffolk 

Mostyn 

Scarborough 

Poltimore 

Spencer 

Portman 

St.  Germans 

Rossmore 

Sefton 

Sudeley 

Strafford 

Stanley  of  Alderley 

Thanet 

Stuart  de  Deciea 

Uxbridge 

Suffield 

WaldegraTC 

Saye  and  Sele 

Tarborough 

Stafford 

ZetlamL 

Stourton 

Vncocvn. 

Talbot  delialahide 

Boiingbroke 

Vaux 

Canning 

Vernon 

Falkland 

Whamcliffe 

Hardinge 

Wodehouse 

Hawarden 

Wrottesley 

Massareene 

Wenlock. 

Melbourne 

Ponsonby 

Sydney. 

Lords. 
Auckland 

Archbishops. 
Canterbury 
DubUn 
York. 

Audley 

Bishops. 

Abereromby 

Durham 

Ashburton 

Hereford 

Arundel 

Manchester 

Beaumont 

Norwich 

Belhayen 

Oxford 

Byron 

Peterborough 

Camoys 

Ripon 

Carew 

St.  DaTid's 

Carrington 

Salisbury 

Crewe 

St.  Asaph 

Cowley 

Tuam 

List  of  the  Nox-CoxxEyrs  Pbesot. 

DUKBS. 

Buckingham 

Athol 

aereland 

Beaufort 

Manchester 
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Marlborough 

Montrose 

Newcastle 

Northumberland 

Richmond. 

MaRQUI88E8. 

Ailcsbury 

Ailsa 

Downshiro 

Ely 

Exeter 

Hertford 

Huntley 

Londonderry 

Salisbury. 

Eabls. 
Aylcsford 
Beauohamp 
•Balcarreti 
Bandon 
Chesterfield 
Cardigan 
Cadogan 
Caledon 
•Cawdor 
Charleviile 
Dartmouth 
Delawarr 
Darnley 
Desart 
Enniskillen 
Erne 
Egmout 
Eglintouu 
Ellenborough 
Ferrers 
Falmouth 
Glengall 
Uarewood 
Harrowby 
Jersey 
Kinnoul 
Lonsdale 
liOngford 
Lucan 
Mansfield 
Malmesbury 
Manvers 
Mountcashel 
Nelson 
Orford 
Orkney 
Pomfret 
Roden 
Romney 
Rosslyn 
Rosse 
Sandwich 
Stanhope 
Stradbroke 
Seafield 


Talbot 

Vcrulam 

Winchilsea 

Warwick 

Wilton. 

Viscounts. 
Canterbury 
Combermere 
Exmouth 
Gage 
Hereford 
Hill 
Lorton 
Midleton 
St.  Vincent 
Strangford 
Sidmouth. 

Lords. 
Abinger 
Braybrook 
Bayning 
Bolton 
•Brougham 
Boston 
Blayney 
Clarina 
Crofton 
Castlemaine 
Colchester 
HeRos 
Douglas 
I>e  Lisle 
Downcs 
Feversham 
Forester 
Grantley 
Gray 
Kenyon 
Lyndliurst 
Polwarth 
Rayleigh 
Rollo 
Redesdale 
Sondes 

Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe 
Saltoun 
Skelmersdale 
Southampton 
Sandys 
Tenterden 
Templemore 
Walsingham 
Willoughby  d'Ereaby 
Wynford. 

Bishops. 
Bangor 
Carlisle 
Cashel 
Exeter 
Roehester 
•Winchester. 


List  of  Proxies. 


Duke. 
Batland. 

Mabqubmib. 
Droghedft 
Waterford 
Vinehester. 

Eabu. 


AirUe 

Abingdon 

Bererley 

Brownlow 

Buckinghamshire 

CamarTon 

CrBwfurd 

CBthcart 


Eldoo 

Guildford 

Hardwicke 

Huntingdon 

Leven  and  Melrille 

Limerick 

Mayo 

Macclesfield 

Onslow 

Poulett 

Powis 

Ranfurly 

Shannon 

Selkirk 

Tankenrille. 

Viscounts, 
Donerailo 


CNeilL 

Bishop. 
Bath  and  Wells. 

Babobb. 
Berwick 
ColTille 
Clinton 
Clonbrock 
Delamero 
De  SBumems 
Famham 
Middleton 
Northwiok 
Rodney 
St.  John 
Sinclair 
Sherborne. 


Paired  of. 


Against. 
Lord  Bagot 
Viscount  Maynard 
EarlofDigby 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Bishop  of  Gloucester 
Viscount  Beresford 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Earl  Somers 
Earl  Bathurst 
Earl  of  Munster. 


Lr  FATOvm  of. 
LordDe  Fr^yne 
Bishop  of  London 
Lord  Chorehill 
Marquess  Conyngham 
Bishopof  Worcester 
Lord  Ward 
Lord  Rirers 
EarlofWioklow 
Marquess  of  Aberoon 
Viscount  Clifilen. 


Rosolved  in  the  Affirmative. 
Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  oommittod 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
House  adjourned  to  Thursday. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  SECOND  READ- 
ING OF  THE  NAVIGATION  BILL. 
DissENTiEirr — 

1.  Because  the  nayigation  laws  are  loonM 
in  justice  and  sound  policy,  hare  been  proTed  hf 
long  experience  to  be  eminently  beneficial,  and 
are  essential  to  the  maritime  superiority  of  tkii 
country,  and,  therefore,  to  its  insular  defence. 

2.  Because  the  national  defenoe,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  bo  imperfect,  and  which  excites  so  nraoli 
attention  and  anxiety,  could  not  be  eflbctually  st- 
cured  without  encouraging  the  emfdc^yment  aai 
protecting  the  rights  of  British  seamen,  and,  cod- 
sequently,  without  presenring  in  their  full  i 
the  principles  of  the  nayigation  laws. 

3.  Because  national  independence  is  of 
mount  importance,  and  ought  not  to  be 
gered  from  any  considerations  of  peeimiarj  advan* 
tage  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  horn  tht 
proposed  alteration  of  those  laws. 

4.  Because  any  pecuniary  adyantage  wbiA 
might  accrue  to  some  classes  of  the  eommnnity 
from  the  proposed  measure  would  be 
with  great  loss  to  many  other  classes,  with  i 
fest  injustice  to  them,  and  with  inemlciilable  in- 
jury to  the  national  welfare. 

5.  Because  the  shipping  interest,  and  all  tht 
yarious  classes  which  are  dependent  Ufom  H  ftr 
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support,  would  be  grievously  injured  by  the  pro- 
posed measure,  by  which  a  large  and  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  British  trade  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreigners,  whose  ships  are  built,  re- 
paired, manned,  and  victualled  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  than  British  vessels. 

6.  Because  the  proposed  measure  would  also 
transfer  to  foreigners  the  employment  which  Bri- 
tish workmen  have  hitherto  found  in  shipbuilding, 
and  would  drive  into  the  service  of  foreigners 
many  British  seamen,  who  by  their  skill  and 
valour  have  always  conferred  inestimable  bene- 
fits on  this  country,  and  are  eminently  entitled  to 
its  gratitude.  Stanhope. 


HOUSE    Of.  COMMON  S, 
Tuesday,  May  8, 1849. 

M1NUTK8.3  Pbtitions  Prbsbntxd.  By  Mr.  Farnham, 
ftom  Ashby-de>la-Zouch,  and  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen, 
ftcm  lereral  Places,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oath*  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Cobden,  tram  Sheffield,  for  an  Extension  of  the 
Sufflrage. — By  Mr.  Page  Wood,  tram  Oswestry,  for  the 
Affirmation  Bill.— By  Mr.  Sheridan,  firom  Shaftesbury, 
for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Kates.— By  Mr.  G.  Thomp- 
son, from  Dartford,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Cowan,  tram  Edinburgh,  against  the  Marriages  Billw— By 
Mr.  Traill,  fh>m  the  County  of  Caithness,  against  the 
Marriage  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Colonel  Mure,  firom  Eagle- 
sham,  against  the  Sunday  Travelling  on  Railways  Bill. — 
By  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  from  Laingport,  Somerset,  for 
Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  CertUieates.— By  Mr. 
Thomas  Greene,  fh>m  Bolton-Ie^nds,  respecting  the 
Lancashire  County  Expenditure. — By  Mr.  Pryse  Pryse, 
firom  the  Guardians  of  the  Aberystwith  Union,  for  the 
County  Ratca  and  Expenditure  BilL— By  Mr.  Frewen, 
from  Nort^ian,  Sussex,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt 
and  Hops.— By  Mr.  Roebuck,  firom  Sheffield,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Paper.— By  Mr.  Cobden,  tram  Stansfield, 
Yorkshire,  for  Reduction  of  the  Public  Expenditure; 
and  firom  the  Guardians  of  the  Todmorden  Union,  for 
Repeal  of  the  Window  Duty.—  By  Mr.  Pluroptre,  from 
a  Number  of  Places  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  Kent,  for 
Agricultural  Relief.— By  Cotonel  Vemer,  from  Mullagh- 
brack,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion  with 
the  Churdi  Education  Society  for  Ireland.  — By  Mr. 
Smollett,  firom  Dumbarton,  against  the  Lunatics  (Scot* 
land)  BilL— By  Mr.  Grey,  firom  Officers  of  the  Fareham 
and  Droxibrd  Unions,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
Poor  Law  Officers.- By  Mr.  Stansfield,  firom  Hudders- 
fidd,  for  the  Punishment  of  the  Promoters  of  Promiscu- 
ous Intercourse. — ^By  Mr.  Traill,  firom  Caithneu.  against 
the  R^stering  Births,  &c.  (ScoUand)  BllL— By  the  Mar- 
quess of  Worcester,  from  Kemerton,  Gloucestershire,  for 
an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act.— By  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  from  the  Council  ot  the  Society  of  ArU,  London, 
respecting  certain  Exhibitions  of  Decorative  Manufac- 
tures.— By  Mr.  Pryse  Pryse,  from  Cardigan,  for  a  Gene- 
ral Conservancy  BilL — By  Viscount  Barrmgton,  firom 
Wokingham,  for  deciding  International  Disputes  by  Ar- 
bitratkm. 

JOINT-STOCK  BANKS  BILL. 
Mr.  he ADLAM  :  *  Sir,  it  lias  been 
usual,  for  Members  of  great  authoiitj  and 
long  experience,  when  tbej  have  introduced 
any  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty 
and  importance,  to  state  their  sense  of  their 


*  From  a  Speech  printed  by  Saunders. 


own  inability,  and  to  ask  that  their  indi- 
vidual defects  might  not  prejudice  the  case 
they  had  to  bring  forward.  A  request  so 
made  has  been  invariably  conceded,  and  I 
can  truly  say,  that  upon  no  former  occa- 
sion has  there  been  greater  need  of  the 
patience  and  indulgence  of  the  House. 
For,  without  saying  anything  of  myself 
individually,  I  at  once  ask  whether  there 
is  any  duty  more  clearly  imposed  upon  us» 
than  to  provide  that  the  laws  concerning 
the  system  of  banking  in  such  a  country 
as  this  should  be  based  upon  the  soundest 
principles  that  reason,  fortified  by  experi- 
ence, can  discover  ?  If  this  duty  be  clear 
and  important,  so  is  it  one  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty. I  think,  however,  that  there  are 
circumstances  which  render  the  present  a 
peculiarly  suitable  opportunity  for  a  discus- 
sion such  as  I  now  invite.  A  great  com- 
mercial storm  has  passed  over  us,  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  are  only  gradually  re- 
covering. Recent  events  have  given  us  an 
experience  as  to  the  operation  of  our  laws 
concerning  banking,  which  we  have  not 
possessed  upon  any  former  investigation  of 
the  subject.  We  are  in  a  period  of  com- 
parative tranquillity.  There  is  not  that 
commercial  excitement  —  that  sanguine 
spirit  of  speculation,  which  is  so  pleasant 
in  its  progress,  and  so  bitter  in  its  conse- 
quences. There  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  stagnation  of  credit  which  paralyses 
the  industry  of  the  kingdom,  and  makes 
men  ready  to  catch  at  any  straw  to  save 
them  from  immediate  dangers.  Without 
any  causes  to  disturb  the  public  mind — 
with  the  additional  experience  we  possess, 
I  say  that  we  may  now,  with  great  pro- 
priety, consider  whether  our  laws  affecting 
joint-stock  banks  have  not  tended  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  evils  which  this  country 
has  recently  experienced.  The  extent  that 
the  district  I  represent  has  suffered  from 
the  failure  of  joint-stock  banks  has  made 
me  consider  the  subject  most  carefully; 
and  the  more  attention  I  have  paid  to  it, 
the  more  deep  has  become  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  caused  by  the  misman- 
agement of  banks.  When,  however,  banks 
are  based  on  sound  principles,  and  con- 
ducted with  ordinary  prudence  and  caution, 
the  benefits,  social,  commercial,  and  eco- 
nomical, they  produce,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. One  of  the  evil  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  failures  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, is,  the  discredit  they  have  brought 
upon  the  whole  system.  Men  imagine 
that  we  have  suffered  from  a  too  great  ex- 
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tension  of  the  system  of  banking.  Far 
from  it.  The  thing  that  we  have  suffered 
from  is,  a  partial  and  incomplete  develop- 
ment  of  banking,  based  upon  unsound  and 
erroneous  principles.  It  would  be  easy  to 
find  examples  in  other  countries  where  the 
practice  of  banking  is  far  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  it  is  in  this  kingdom.  When, 
moreover,  we  consider  the  infinite  number 
of  transactions  produced  by  the  activity  of 
our  trade  and  industry,  and  that  capital  is 
not  here,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively few,  but  that  it  is  universally 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, Lsay  it  is  clear  that  we  have  been 
very  far  from  availing  ourselves  of  all  the 
benefits  that  a  complete  development  of 
the  system  of  banking  would  confer  upon 
us.  When  banks  are  well  conducted,  the 
result  is,  that  not  only  the  surplus  capital 
of  the  wealthy — not  only  the  moderate 
gains  of  the  middle  classes — ^but  also  the 
savings  of  the  poor,  large  in  the  aggregate, 
though  small  in  the  individual  amount,  are 
collected  into  one  fund,  which  is  again  sent 
forth  to  give  life  and  energy  to  new  trade 
and  industry,  and  to  call  forth  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Such  are  the 
commercial  and  economical  benefits  of 
sound  banking.  Its  social  benefits  are 
not  less  important.  It  spreads  habits  of 
economy  generally  throughout  the  whole 
community — confers  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  upon  which  credit  rests — makes  men 
afraid  not  only  of  everything  tending  to 
disturb  political  institutions,  but  of  every- 
thing likely  to  shock  or  derange  that  com- 
plicated and  delicate  system  whereon  com- 
mercial credit  rests. 

I  have  alluded  only  to  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  from  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  banking.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
satisfied  that  hon.  Members  very  much  un- 
derrate the  bad  effects  produced  by  the 
mismanagement  of  banks.  When  a  failure 
of  a  joint-stock  bank  occurs,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  is,  Will  the  public  be  paid? 
The  answer  probably  is,  that,  though 
there  will  bo  great  pressure  upon  the  share- 
holders, sooner  or  later,  the  creditors  will 
be  paid.  As  there  probably  has  been  great 
mismanagement  of  the  bank  previous  to 
its  failure,  it  sounds  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing of  retributive  justice  in  the  loss  of 
the  shareholders.  The  result  is,  that  men 
go  away  with  the  impression,  that  though 
the  failure  of  a  joint-stock  bank  is  an  un- 
comfortable event,  a  thing  on  the  whole  to 
be  regretted,  still  it  is  not  an  evil  which 
calls  for  any  particular  attention  on  the 


part  of  this  House  or  the  Government 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  quite  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
case.  A  large  joint-stock  bank  does  not 
fail  without  considerable  mismanagement; 
and  from  the  hour  from  which  such  mis- 
management commences,  to  the  time  of 
the  failure  of  the  bank  consequent  thereon, 
and  thenceforward  until  the  results  of  the 
failure  are  completely  effaced,  the  opera- 
tions of  such  a  bank  are  a  curse  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  take  place. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  bank  collects  the  capital  aronnd 
it,  and  re-employs  it.  A  bank  that  mis- 
manages its  affairs  has  a  similar  control 
over  the  capital  of  the  district.  It  collects 
large  funds  in  the  shape  of  calls  from  share- 
holders, and  deposits  from  customers. 
When  mismanagement  occurs,  these  funds 
arc  employc<l  in  giving  credit  to  individo- 
als  where  credit  is  not  due;  in  fostering 
unsound  speculations  which  during  their 
existence  produce  an  unfair  competition 
with  natural  and  legitimate  trades,  and 
which  falling  with  the  false  credit  thit 
gave  them  birth,  end  in  the  ruin  of  those 
involved  in  them.  By  means  like  these  it 
is  that  a  bad  system  of  banking  disturbs 
the  natural  course  of  the  capital  of  the 
district,  and  directs  it  into  false  and  artir 
ficial  channels.  Not  only,  however,  does 
a  bank  possess  this  power  oyer  the  capital 
of  the  community  as  it  is  produced,  bat 
the  law  most  mischievously  enables  a  bank 
to  anticipate  and  pledge  the  future  capital 
of  the  district  wherein  it  is  situated.  The 
law  enables  a  bank  to  borrow  money  upon 
the  personal  security  of  every  one  of  its 
shareholders,  and  thus  it  becomes  lu^j 
indebted  in  every  quarter  from  whence 
money  emanates.  The  result  is,  that  when 
a  failure  docs  take  place,  natural  and  legi- 
timate trades  are  left  paralysed  hj  un&ir 
competition,  and  deprived  of  the  capital 
that  ought  to  give  them  life.  Numbers  of 
persons  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  failure  of  improper  speoulatkms 
which  the  bank  has  called  into  existence. 
Many  years  are  required  before  the  trade 
of  the  district  can  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
state.  These  arc  the  commercial  evils 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  a  bank: 
the  social  evils  are  perhaps  still  greater. 
The  poorer  part  of  the  shareholders  who 
have  invested  their  whole  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  shares,  find  themselves  sud- 
denly ruined  by  the  loss  of  their  investment 
The  middle  class  not  only  lose  the  value  of 
their,  shares,  but  find  themselTea  suddenly 
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liable  to  sums,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  to 
them  almost  unintelligible.  The  wealthier 
portion  are  selected  as  the  first  victims,  and 
however  small  their  interest  may  have  been 
in  the  concern,  thej  are  called  upon  to  pay 
sums  which  no  private  fortune  can  meet. 
The  courts  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
then  become  wonderfully  active.  At  every 
assizes  new  victims  are  made.  Some  there 
are  of  the  strongest  who  struggle  for  a 
time,  but  the  fangs  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery are  upon  them,  and  their  efforts  to 
escape  are  in  vain.  Othershave  not  strength 
of  mind  to  contend  against  such  calamities. 
It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that  suicide 
and  lunacy  have  been  amongst  the  conse- 
quences of  such  failures. 

Well  then,  the  question  arises,  are  these 
evils  inevitable?  If  they  are  so,  legisla- 
tion is  useless.  But  the  case  I  submit  to 
the  House  is,  that  it  is  the  law  which  is  in 
some  respects  tha  direct  cause  of  these 
evils,  and  that  the  law  continually  tends  to 
make  the  occurrence  of  failures  of  joint- 
stock  banks  more  probable.  I  know  that 
I  am  undertaking  no  small  responsibility 
in  making  this  charge — that  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  disturb  public  opinion  on  a  subject 
so  delicate  as  that  of  banking.  But  I  hope 
the  House  will  give  me  credit  for  this,  that 
I  have  not  brought  forward  this  subject 
without  being  convinced  myself  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  law,  and  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  an  efficient  re- 
medy may  be  provided. 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  law 
is  to  render  failures  probable.  The  first 
mode  in  which  it  works  to  this  end  is,  that 
it  imposes  a  degree  of  risk  upon  every 
shareholder,  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  wealthy  and  prudent  men  will 
Undergo.  Men  will  not  undergo  great  risk 
without  corresponding  advantages.  The 
only  equivalents  I  know  of  which  can  be 
given  are,  either  large  profits  upon  shares, 
or  indirect  banking  accommodation.  The 
necessity  of  giving  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  equivalents,  is  fatal  to  the 
good  management  of  a  bank.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  many  wealthy  and  pru- 
dent men  have  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  directors  and  shareholders  in  joint-stock 
banks;  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that 
the  tendency  of  the  law  is  not  what  I  state. 
The  temptations  which  induced  such  men 
to  become  members  of  joint-stock  banks 
have  lost  their  power,  and  every  day  the 
tendency  of  the  law  to  exclude  them  is 
seen  more  clearly.  Joint-stock  banks  are 
of  recent  growth  itt  this  country.     When 


they  were  first  established,  men  were  san- 
guine of  their  success,  as  they  usually  are 
of  new  commercial  speculations.  They  did 
not  then  dream  of  such  failures  as  have 
occurred.  The  extent  of  the  liability  was 
greatly  misrepresented;  and  it  is  only  by 
degrees  that  experience  is  forcing  upon  the 
minds  of  men  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  that  liability  really  is.  I  cannot  pro- 
duce a  stronger  proof  of  the  extent  of  mis- 
representation there  has  been  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  the  fact  that,  even  with  the  ex- 
perience we  now  have  on  the  subject,  at- 
tempts at  misrepresentation  are  still  made, 
and  apparently  with  success.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  prospectus,  advertised  in  the 
country  papers,  holding  out,  in  capital  let- 
ters, to  those  who  may  become  sharehold- 
ers in  a  new  bank,  the  temptation  of  limited 
responsibility.  The  law  distinctly  prohi- 
bits any  such  limitation.  Announcements 
of  this  kind  have  usually  been  justified  by 
the  insertion  in  deeds  of  settlement  of 
clauses  providing  for  the  winding-up  of  the 
bank  upon  the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of 
its  capital.  These  clauses  are  a  common 
form  in  most  deeds  of  settlement,  and  have 
proved  to  be  practically  worthless.  The 
clause  prohibiting  any  limitation  of  respon- 
sibility is  the  7th  section  of  7  &  8  Victoria, 
cap.  113,  and  it  provides — 

*'  That,  notwithstanding  such  incorporation,  the 
several  shareholders  for  the  time  heing  in  the 
said  hanking  business,  and  those  who  shall  have 
been  shareholders  therein,  and  their  seyerai  exe- 
cutors, admimstrators,  successors,  and  assigns, 
shall  be  and  continue  liable  for  all  the  dealings, 
covenants,  and  undertakings  of  the  said  company, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained, 
as  fully  as  if  the  said  company  were  not  incor^ 
porated." 

I  quote  this  section  because  I  am  desirous 
that  there  shbiild  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject,  and  because  I 
wish  to  prevent  persons  becoming  partners 
in  concerns  of  this  kind  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes. 
It  is  this  ignorance  or  want  of  experience 
concerning  the  consequences  of  failures  in 
joint-stock  banks  which  has  led  many 
wealthy  men  to  become  shareholders  in 
such  establishments.  As  they  are  in  many 
cases  bound  by  personal  considerations, 
they  will  continue  to  be  members  for  their 
lives;  but  as  they  gradually  die  off,  their 
shares  come  into  the  possession  of  a  lower 
class  of  men.  The  tendency  of  the  law, 
therefore,  is,  gradually  to  place  the  whole 
control  of  the  banking  system  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  speculating  class  of  men.     Laws 
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are  inefficient  directly  to  make  men  regu- 1 
late   their   own   affairs  in   any  particular  i 
manner;  but  we  have  had  experience  in , 
other  cases  of  the  manner  in  which  a  bad 
law  can  give  a  gambling  and  speculative 
character  to  a  particular  trade.     It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  law  more  likely  to 
give  such  a  character  to  a  trade  than  that 
which  imposes  this  unreasonable  liability 
upon  the   shareholders  in   a   joint- stock 
bank. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  first  charge  I  make 
against  the  law :  the  second  charge  is  still 
more  important.  The  law  gives  to  every 
joint-stock  bank  a  species  of  credit,  most 
false  in  principle,  and  most  injurious  in 
practice.  It  enables  such  a  bank  to  bor- 
row money  to  any  extent  upon  the  personal 
security  of  every  one  of  its  shareholders. 
Let  us  trace  the  manner  in  which  this  ar- 
bitrary power  practically  works.  When  a 
bank  fails,  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  losses  which  occasion  the  failure,  take 
place  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
the  bank.  Now  how  should  a  good  law 
work  when  a  serious  loss  happens  ?  It 
ought  to  compel  the  parties,  either  to  make 
good  the  loss,  or  to  wind  up  the  concern. 
How  does  the  present  law  work  under  such 
circumstances?  It  enables  the  parties, 
after  such  a  loss,  with  perfect  facility  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  borrowed  capi- 
tal. I  do  not  mean  that  a  bank  can,  like 
a  wealthy  individual,  borrow  100,000?.  on 
mortgage;  nor  can  it  borrow  a  precise  sum 
on  its  security,  and  employ  it  in  its  busi- 
ness. But  what  it  can  do  is  this.  It  can 
obtain  bills  to  be  discounted  to  that  amount, 
or,  indeed,  to  a  very  much  larger  amount. 
It  pledges  the  personal  security  of  its  share- 
holders for  the  satisfaction  of  the  bills  so 
discounted.  The  security  your  law  allows 
it  to  offqr  enables  it  to  borrow  the  amount 
of  the  bills  for  the  period  during  which 
they  have  to  run.  It  can  again  and  again 
repeat  the  same  operation;  and  if  it  can 
keep  the  market  supplied  with  bills,  it  has 
continually  the  loan  of  the  sum  of  money 
so  discounted  upon  the  security  I  state. 
Thus  the  law  makes  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  career  of  a  bank  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  bank  thus 
maintaining  itself  on  borrowed  capital,  will 
go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Both  to  main- 
tain its  credit,  and  to  compensate  its  share- 
holders for  the  risk  they  are  continually 
undergoing,  it  must  pay  large  dividends. 
It  has  therefore  to  pay  large  interest  on 
the  capital  i(  borrows^  and  diTidends  upon 


capital  which  it  has  lost.  In  many  other 
respects,  it  cannot  carry  on  its  affairs  si 
economically  as  a  wealthy  and  seWent  con- 
cern. The  time  at  length  arrives  when 
a  vigorous  effort  will  stiU  save  and  re-es- 
tablish it ;  but  when,  without  such  an  effort* 
it  is  clear  the  bank  must,  before  long,  fiuL 
How,  under  such  circumstanees,  does  the 
existing  law  work  ?  Does  it  hold  out  to 
the  parties  an  inducement  to  make  such  sn 
effort?  or  does  it  induce  them  to  let  the 
system  go  on  tmtil  the  bank  fails?  The 
alternative  the  law  holds  out  to  the  wealthy 
shareholder  is  this :  On  the  one  hand,  kt 
him  endeavour  to  effect  a  call,  prevent  the 
payment  of  dividends,  change  the  system 
of  management,  and  by  other  means  re- 
establish the  bank — then  should  he  &il  in 
such  efforts,  the  bank  will  at  once  fail;  and, 
however  small  may  be  his  interest  in  it,  he 
will  probably  be  the  first  victim,  and  be 
ruined  by  the  crash.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  him  keep  the  vicious  system  going  oi 
for  a  short  time,  and  get  quit  of  his  shareB, 
the  law  makes  him  nearly  safe;  for  it  ii 
the  existing  shareholders  who  are  primi- 
rily  liable.  Let  the  bank  he  kept  alive 
but  for  three  years  after  he  has  disposed 
of  his  shares,  he  is  safe.  When  such  temp- 
tations are  held  out  to  men  to  take  the 
wrong  course,  and  they  are  made  liable  to 
such  dangers  and  such  injustice  if  they 
take  the  right  course,  is  it  wonderful  that 
the  directors  of  joint-stock  banks  have  per- 
severed in  bad  management  until  the  day 
of  failure  ?  At  length  the  time  comes  when 
there  is  a  bad  harvest  or  a  pressure  in  the 
money  market;  or  else  tlie  bill  hrokos 
and  bankers,  who  are  the  principal  credi- 
tors, knowing  that  their  security  is  melting 
away,  step  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  hnger- 
ing  existence  of  the  concern.  Then  occur 
the  evils  which  I  have  before  alluded  to ; 
evils,  be  it  observed,  not  confined  to  the 
particular  district  where  the  failure  takes 
place,  for  our  commercial  system  is  sen- 
sitive and  delicate,  and  a  shock  given  to  it 
in  the  remotest  pai*t  of  the  kingdom,  is  felt 
immediately  throughout.  I  ask  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  commercial  crisis  under  whieh 
the  nation  was  so  deeply  suffering  when 
this  Parliament  was  assembled  in  1847f 
whether  it  is  not  the  case,  that  the  failure 
of  joint-stock  banks  was  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  that  most  fatal  event! 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  traced  the  operation  of 
the  law  from  the  commencement  of  a  bank 
of  this  kind  until  its  failure,  and  I  aaj  thst 
its  tendency  throughout  b  to  lower  the 
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class  of  men  who  are  shareholders — to 
offer  them  opportunities  for  bad  manage- 
ment— to  discourage  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  re-establishment  of  a  sinking  concern — 
to  smooth  the  road  to  ruin — and  to  render 
ultimate  failure  probable. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  fatal  law  origi- 
nated. Before  the  year  1826,  joint-stock 
banks  were  not  permitted  in  this  country. 
The  Bank  of  England  possessed  what  is 
usually,  but  inaccurately,  called  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  banking.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  subjected  to  almost  un- 
bounded competition  in  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing by  private  individuals ;  but  it  was  the 
only  corporation  that  was  a31owed  to  carry 
on  the  trade.  Its  privilege  consisted  in  its 
own  internal  construction.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  a  corporation  according  to 
the  established  principles  of  the  common 
law  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who  held 
its  stock  had  merged  their  individual  in 
their  corporate  character.  The  corporation 
could  hold  lands,  enter  into  contracts,  ren- 
der the  corporate  property  liable  for  its 
contracts,  and  possess,  as  a  corporation,  all 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  property.  Those 
who  dealt  with  it,  dealt  with  it  as  a  corpo- 
ration, and  had  no  remedy  against  the  in- 
dividual holders  of  stock.  It  possessed 
two  of  the  great  elements  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  bank — a  large  paid-up  capital,  and  a 
permanent  corporate  character,  necessarily 
limiting  the  liability  of  its  shareholders. 
By  the  aid  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  it  now  possesses 
the  third  element  of  prosperity,  namely, 
the  publicity  of  accounts.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
year  1825.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  innumerable  private  banks  in  which 
the  principle  of  unlimited  responsibility 
was  carried  to  the  utmost.  The  storm 
that  raged  in  the  commercial  world  during 
the  year  1825,  almost  swept  away  these 
private  banks,  while  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  these  foundations  of  prosperity,  though 
then,  as  upon  former  occasions,  tried  se- 
verely by  events  over  which  it  had  little 
control,  stood  firm.  Public  opinion,  struck 
with  this  fact,  demanded  that  the  law 
should  be  altered,  so  that  banks  might  be 
formed  similar  in  their  constitution  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
result  was  the  statute  7  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
46,  which  law  regulates  joint-stock  banks 
to  the  present  day.  This  Act  was  a  kind 
of  treaty  between  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Oovemment  of  that  day  stipulated  for 
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the  best  terms  they  could  obtain  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  authorities  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  other  side,  had 
to  maintain  the  interest  of  their  share- 
holders. The  Government,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  sought  to  make  lawful  the  for- 
mation of  perfect  banking  corporations  with 
limited  liability,  such  as  I  have  described 
the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  objected  to  the  formation  of  such 
poweiful  bodies,  and  made  many  condi- 
tions intended  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  shareholders.  They  stipulated  that 
the  new  banks  should  not  be  within  sixty- 
five  miles  of  London.  They  stipulated  that 
all  the  partners  in  them  should  be  indivi- 
dually liable,  and  they  made  other  con- 
ditions for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  new  banks  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  draw  bills  of  exchange  upon  London. 
Such,  Sir,  was  the  origin  of  this  principle 
of  unlimited  liability.  It  was  not,  as  many 
suppose,  a  prudent  precaution,  taken  for 
the  public  by  the  Legislature.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment against  its  own  views  by  the  Bank  of 
England  stipulating  for  its  own  interests. 
The  statesmen  who  conducted  this  treaty 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  who  sought 
to  obtain  for  the  public  this  principle  of 
limited  liability,  were  the  late  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Mr.  Huskisson — men,  whose 
authority  is  of  no  small  weight  on  such 
questions.  But  it  was  not  the  Government 
alone  which  then  adopted  this  view  of  the 
question.  We  find  from  the  debate  which 
ensued  upon  the  Bill,  that  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton,  not  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment, was  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
thus  expressed  himself :  * — 

"  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
had  allowed  persons  to  combine  together,  on  con- 
dition of  depositing  their  capital  and  pf  limiting 
their  responsibility  to  their  capital,  he  would  have 
found  plenty  of  individuals  ready  to  engage  in  such 
associations.  Landed  gentlemen  would  put  down 
their  five,  their  ten,  or  their  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  might  be  convenient,  and  banks  would 
be  formed  all  over  the  country  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples." 

To  which  Mr.  Huskisson  replied,  thatt — 

**  He  allowed  that  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, if,  under  a  proper  system,  chartered  banks 
were  established  with  only  a  limited  liability.  But 
the  Bank  objected  to  the  extension  of  this  limited 
liability :  it  would,  no  doubt,  induce  many  persons 
of  great  credit  and  fortune  to  invest  their  money 
in  shares  in  such  banks." 


•  Hansard,  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  209. 
t  lb.,  p.  243. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  was  this  ob- 
jection to  the  Bank  of  England  which  prc- 
yented  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Iluskisson 
from  constituting  banking  corporations  with 
limited  liability. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  charter  of  tho 
Bank  of  England  expired,  and  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  who  was  then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  again  attempted  the  same 
thing.  He  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that* — 

"  In  llio  caso  of  joint-stock  bank  companies  not 
issuing  their  own  notes,  one  fourth  of  their  sub- 
scribed capital  should  be  paid  up,  and  vested  in 
securities,  and  that  tho  shares  in  such  banks 
should  not  be  less  than  100^.  each,  and  that  the 
partners  should  be  liable  or  responsible  only  to 
the  amount  of  their  shares." 

This  proposition  he  subsequently  withdrew, 
not  t  (as  ho  himself  stated)  from  any  al- 
teration of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but 
because  he  found  the  opposition  to  it  too 
strong. 

Although,  however,  tho  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  persisted  in  maintaining  this  con- 
dition concerning  the  unlimited  liability  of 
the  partners  in  joint-stock  banks,  it  has  in 
other  respects  adopted  a  more  liberal 
course.  One  by  one  the  othor  conditions 
(for  which  it  stipulated  in  the  statute 
7  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  46,)  have  been  given  up, 
although  some  of  them,  during  the  time  of 
their  continuance,  were  most  vigorously 
enforced  in  tho  courts  of  law.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  now  strong  in  public  opinion : 
it  is  beyond  the  fear  of  competition :  it 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  enactments  made 
for  the  purposes  of  weakening  rival  estab- 
lishments: it  has  discovered  that  its  in- 
terest, like  the  interest  of  other  great  es- 
tablishments, is  identical  with  that  of  the 
public.  I  have,  therefore,  good  reason  to 
hope  that  no  opposition  will  arise  from  tho 
Bank  of  England  to  the  proposal  I  now 
make ;  but  that  it  will  adopt,  with  respect 
to  this  last  remaining  condition,  the  same 
liberal  policy  that  it  has  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  conditions  for  which  it 
stipulated  in  1826,  and  which  it  has  sub- 
sequently given  up. 

I  have  stated  the  manner  in  which  the 
existing  law  works,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  originated,  and  I  must  now 
say  a  few  words  as  to  what  its  provisions 
precisely  are.  In  the  first  place,  a  credi- 
tor having  obtained  a  judgment  against 
the  company,  may  issue  execution  against 
I  of  the  shareholders  ho  may  think 
er  large  the  judgment,  and  how- 

rd.  Vol.  xviii.  p.  184. 
A.  zix.  p.  82. 


ever  small  tho  interest  of  the  Bharebolder 
against  whom  it  is  sought  to  be .  enforced. 
The  statute  law  on  the  subject  ia,  in  many 
respects,  more  stringent  than  the  common 
law  with  respect  to  partnerships.  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Langdale — 

**  Any  person  being  a  member  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  contract  and  the  time  whea 
tho  debt  arising  therefrom  is  satiBfled,  is  to  be- 
come liable  for  its  payment.  A  person  might  not 
be  a  party,  or  liable  to  the  centrsot ;  he  might 
not  be  a  member  of  the  copartnership  at  the  time 
when  proceedings  were  taken  to  enfbroe  it;  'but 
by  becoming  a  member  at  an  intermediate  period 
between  the  contract  and  the  judgment,  he  would 
thereby  render  himself  liable  to  the  peyamit. 
This  is  no  small  advantage  given  to  the  orsdiftor 
of  such  a  concern." 

This  is  technical  language ;  the  hard- 
ship of  the  law  would  be  better  illustrated 
by  cases  arismg  under  it.  An  action  is 
now  pending  under  the  following  cirenm- 
stances.  A  shareholder  in  one  of  those 
banks  died ;  his  executors  receiyed  divi- 
dends upon  the  shares,  as  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  person  whom  they  repre- 
sented. They  never  intended  to  make 
themselves  shareholders,  and  were  not  re- 
gistered as  such.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  a  verdict  was  obtained  agunst 
them  by  a  creditor,  and  they  were  held 
liable  to  pay  tho  amount  so  recovered,  not 
out  of  the  estate  of  the  testator,  bat  ont  of 
their  own  private  fortunes. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  single  woman 
who  had  some  shares  left  her  ;  she  never 
received  any  dividends  upon  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  some  arrears  due 
for  calls.  Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards 
she  married.  The  existence  of  the  shares 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  wife, 
and  was  never  made  known  to  the  hus- 
band. About  a  year  after  the  marriage, 
an  action  was  brought  against  the  hushaod 
upon  these  facts,  and  a  judgment  obtained 
against  him. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  indiyidoal 
cases  of  hardship  are  no  proofs  of  the  bad 
principle  of  tho  law;  but  recollect  the  cha- 
racter of  this  particular  law.  It  la  a  re- 
straint upon  individuals,  prohibiting  them 
from  entering  into  such  contracts  as  they 
might  otherwise  choose,  maintained  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  protecting  inm- 
viduals  who  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
protecting  themselves.  On  this  subject, 
hear  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Mill,  the  greatest 
of  our  modern  political  economists  :-^ 

"  If  a  number  of  persons  cbooie  to  astocitie 
for  carrj'ing  on  any  oi)cration  of  commeroe  or 
industry,  agreeing  among  themselves,  and  aa- 
nouncing  to  tbose  with  whom  they  deal,  that  the 
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memben  of  the  association  do  not  undertake  to 
be  responsible  beyond  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
Boribed  capital,  is  there  any  reason  that  the  law 
should  raise  objections  to  this  proceeding,  and 
should  impose  on  them  the  unlimited  responsi- 
bility which  they  disclaim  ?  For  whose  sake  ? 
Not  for  that  of  the  partners  themselves  ;  for  it  is 
they  whom  the  limitation  of  responsibility  benefits 
and  protects.  It  must,  therefore,  be  for  the  sake 
of  third  parties-— namely,  those  who  may  haye 
transactions  with  the  corporation,  and  to  whom  it 
may  run  in  debt  beyond  what  the  subscribed 
capital  sufSces  to  pay.  But  nobody  is  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  association;  still  less  is  any  one 
obliged  to  giye  it  unlimited  credit.  The  class  of 
persons  with  whom  such  associations  hare  deal- 
ings are  in  general  peribctly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
that  the  law  should  be  more  careful  of  their  in- 
terests than  they  will  themselves  be ;  provided 
no  fiJse  representation  is  held  out,  and  they  are 
aware  from  the  first  whom  they  have  to  trade 
with." 

Oar  law  does  not  act  upon  these  principles. 
It  interferes  arbitrarily  for  the  protection 
of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  when 
this  is  its  character,  I  do  say  it  is  a  strong 
argument  against  it,  that  it  produces  such 
cases  of  hardship  against  another  class 
of  persons  as  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  will  now  state  shortly  the  material 
provisions  of  the  remedy  I  suggest.  In 
the  first  place,  I  propose  that  no  bank 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  unless, 
upon  a  petition  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  shall  appear  to  be  for  the  public 
interest  that  such  a  bank  should  be  esta- 
blished. I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  invested  in  the  Funds  previous 
to  the  letters  patent  being  granted.  I  do 
not  propose  to  prohibit  the  bank  from  sell- 
ing out  this  fund,  and  applying  it  for  the 
security  of  the  bank  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  But  I  offer  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  the  parties  to  keep  such  a 
security  continually  invested,  by  prohibit- 
ing them  fi^m  paying  any  dividends  unless 
such  a  sum  shall  have  been  invested  in  the 
Funds  during  one  year  previous  to  the  de- 
claration of  such  dividends.  I  also  pro- 
pose that  accounts,  in  a  precise  form,  shall 
be  published  by  the  bank  four  times  a 
year.  There  are  also  provisions  in  the 
Act  to  enable  any  existing  bank  to  avail 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  an  opinion 
generally  prevails  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  trusting  to  any  published  accounts.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  where  parties 
have  the  power  of  making  accounts,  or 
reports,  in  such  form  as  they  see  fit,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  Without 
making  one  folse  statement,  nothing  m 


easier  than  to  mention  facts  which  tend  to 
show  the  prosperity  of  a  concern,  and  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  show  the  re- 
verse. Every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  way  in  which  reports  may  be  drawn 
up,  and  figures  perverted,  must  at  once 
see  how  easy  false  inferences  may  be  sug- 
gested. But  when  an  account,  in  a  pre- 
cise given  form,  has  to  be  made  up,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  its  accuracy.  Such 
an  account  must  be  accurate,  unless  we  sup- 
pose positive  wilful  false  items  introduced 
by  those  who  make  it  up.  Nobody  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  such  an  account  as  that 
published  by  the  Bank  of  England.  I 
propose  that  if  any  party  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  or  be  cognisant  of 
any  material  error  in  the  accounts,  he 
shall  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  Act. 
With  such  a  security  against  intentional 
fraud,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
public  should  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  such  accounts  as  I  propose 
shall  be  {tublished. 

If  the  system  I  propose  were  adopted, 
the  credit  of  a  bank  would  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  its  known  capital  and 
the  character  of  its  management.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  bank  would  not  be  able  to 
become  indebted  in  such  enormous  amounts 
as-  banking  companies  under  the  present 
system  have  rendered  themselves  liable 
for.  I  should  not  regret  such  a  result. 
The  security  of  the  public  would,  I  verily 
believe,  be  as  great  as  at  present.  Should 
a  bank,  such  as  I  propose,  fail,  there 
would  be  no  immense  sums  due  to  London 
agents  or  bill  brokers.  To  meet  the  smaller 
liability,  there  would  be  the  paid-up  capi- 
tal, and  what  there  might  be  due  upon  the 
shares,  together  with  what  had  been  paid 
for  dividends  in  the  last  year.  These 
funds  would  be  immediately  available,  and 
there  would  not  be  that  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process  of  law  by  which  the  losses 
that  occur  under  the  present  system  are 
extracted  from  ruined  shareholders. 

I  have  stated  the  evils  I  seek  to  redress, 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedy  I  propose  ; 
let  me  now  remind  the  House  that  the 
consequences  of  the  existing  law  were  pre- 
dicted before  they  occurred. 

The  subject  was  brou^t  forward  in  the 
year  1836,  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Ho  had  not 
then  the  benefit  of  that  experience  which 
we  now  possess.  He,  however,  traced  out 
with  wonderful  precision  the  natural  results 
of  the  law  of  which  I  complain;  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  few  speeches  made  in  this 
F2 
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Hofiv)  hftvo  Wm  more  fallj  verified  by 

I  iifri  not  propoftinj^  any  new  theory,  un- 
hpi%Ti\  (ff  in  the  commercial  world.  On  the 
rontrary,  my  profKmal  in  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  other  nations.  There 
in  no  country  in  the  world  wlicro  such  a 
lair  nn  oiim  prevailM.  The  practice  of  the 
IJnit^jd  Htatcn  in  univerually  to  carry  on 
thn  l»ankinff  of  the  country  hy  corporations 
with  limitecl  liability.  The  law  of  France 
is  fnoHt  fully  in  accordance  with  what  I 
HU^^fist.  Huch  is  also  the  case  in  Bel- 
f^iuuif  m  (iurinany,  and  in  Spain.  The 
three  most  important  banks  in  Scotland 
rest  upon  this  principle.  With  us  the  Bank 
of  K upland  is  a  corporation  with  limited 
liability;  but  our  law  absolutely  prohibits 
the  creation  of  any  other  such  corporation. 
Our  law  is  an  excopticm  to  the  universal 
policy  of  mankind,  and  wo  have  experience 
to  prove  that  it  has  not  been  successful. 

t  now,  Sir,  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  this 
Bill,  and  submit  its  ])rovisions  to  the  con- 
sidoratioti  of  this  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try. 1  nmko  this  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  publie,  who  are  most  deeply  interestcil 
in  the  establishmont  of  sound  principles  of 
banking.  1  ask  on  their  behnlf  the  same 
thin^  that  wan  asked  in  182G  by  Lord 
liiverpool  nnd  Mr.  Iluskisson — the  saiho 
thing  that  on  ihoir  behalf  was  pnmosed  to 
this  lloitse  in  lS3.'t  by  Lonl  Althorp.  I 
make  this  donuuul  on  behalf  of  the  share- 
holders  whont  your  law  exposes  to  tempta- 
tions to  whieb  men  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
'  whom  your  law  subjects  to  risks  and 
primlties  to  whieb  men,  without  the  most 
exti^me  n<vessity»  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jeet«sl.  I  ask  it  on  the  autboritv  of  the 
gtvatest  of  our  statesmen,  and  the  wisest 
of  our  abstiTiet  writers.  I  ask  it  when 
lb«H>ry  bAs  tmoe^l  out  the  natural  tendency 
of  our  lsw»  and  when  exjvrieuet^  has  veri- 
^<^\  to  the  letter  the  truth  of  the  pretlio- 
tio«s  of  thov^ry.  And  1  submit  that  ujH>n 
authority «  n^as<x«,  and  ovperionee.  I  have 
^st4i^bbshe«l  a  ease  to  justity  this  House  in 
allowing  w^e  to  briuff  in  the  Bill  I  pn^p^^se. 

Motion  made,  and  v)  nest  ion  pn^pose^i — 
'•  ThM  Kv^X"^  W  jrixvn  tt^  hnrtf  in  a  In:'.*  t«^  iv^r- 

S^H^V  l^nkK.  )^Msi  «p»vn  tho  lVjr>o;j>l<»  ,M  «  :iru:;*>i 
LiAhiht^  ^t1h<' ShjiT«rNV.,Vr>.'" 

M«.  KWAKT  Nkid.  t^st  bsxing  <?iter- 
laiii^i)  a  strv'k^ig  impivssion  tor  wsny  yoais 
««l  faxN'^ir  o(  t'he  woA?inro  ^hioh  hii^'hor.. 
«il^  lAanws)  Y^-iewl  bad  intr,\?«ee.i.  he 
V(^|Sy^  ksave  to  be  i>eT7)^in;Ni  brief  v  to 
•i^eMtd  the  Motion.     The  oor.vioiJoTi  or.  hi? 


mind  was,  that  by  limitbg  the  liabiHtj  of 
the  shareholders,  they  would  £^reatlj  in- 
crease the  certainty  of  the  security  of  the 
bank.  He  thought  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  if, 
instead  of  asking  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  he  had  moved  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  law  of  limited  liability. 
By  so  doing  he  wonld  have  opened  the 
whole  question,  and  have  drawn  public  at- 
tention to  it,  and  would  thus  have  bad  the 
matter  tested.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had,  however,  thought  it  more  adyisable  to 
take  another  course;  but  it  was  still  a  most 
useful  one,  and  it  afforded  him  (Mr.  Ewart) 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  gone  into 
various  details  of  the  measure  which  he 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  House;  but  into 
those  details  he  should  not  follow  bim,  as 
he  was  opposed  altogether  to  the  principle 
of  limited  responsibility  in  banks,  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  contended 
for.  He  thought  it  was  bnt  fair  to  bim  to 
state  at  once  his  opposition  to  the  prineijde 
of  the  Bill,  and  his  determination  to  take 
the  decision  of  the  House  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  or  unlimited  responsibility 
as  applied  to  banks,  and  therefore  it  would 
bo  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  details. 
Last  year  he  had  certainly  receiTed  three 
or  four  representations  from  parties  in  fa- 
vour of  the  views  held  by  the  bon.  sad 
learned  Gentleman;  but  all  of  tbem  came 
from  the  town  of  Newcastle,  where  this  no- 
tion of  limited  liability  bad  taken  boU  of 
the  public  mind.  From  no  other  part  of 
the  country  had  he  received  a  single  repre- 
sentation in  favour  of  the  principle  of  li- 
mited liability.  His  hon.  and  leaned 
Friend  had  stated  correctly  that  tbe  7th 
and  Sth  of  Victoria  prohibited  limited  re- 
sponsibility: but  be  had  referred  to  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  bank  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  London*  in  which  *'  limited  liabi- 
lity"  was  put  fonraid.  This  advertise- 
ment was  extracted  from  tbe  Sewxmdi 
Chrcmiclr^  where  it  had  been  inserted  no 
dv^ubt  to  me^^i  the  views  of  tbe  people  with 
wb,^r.i  the  advertisers  had  to  d&tl.  It  bad 
been  ii^senod  pr.bably  by  the  agent  of  the 
propi^!»ed  Yi&Tik  in  Newcastle,  and  it  con- 
tJi'.TJOii  in  larce  letters  tbe  woids  •«  lespoe- 
sibiliiy  to  be  limiwd."  Any  one,  liowerer, 
«  ho  noad  xhe  adiYsrdfiement  wovld  discover 
bi'iw  far  the  liabiliiy  would  be  limited;  and 
there  wonld  net  be  f orn^d  in  anj  p^pci  bet 
the  Srv\-*4»itlf  Chi\yMrle  tbe  words  **ie- 
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sponsibility  limited."  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
quack  advertisemeat,  meant  only  for  the 
people  in  that  neighbourhood  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  read.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  however,  rightly  stated  that  the 
7th  and  8th  of  Victoria  enacted  that  the 
partners  of  a  bank  were  responsible  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  fortunes,  whatever  provisions 
might  be  contained  in  their  charter.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  limited  liability  or 
an  unlimited  liability  tended  most  effec- 
tually to  the  ultimate  solvency  and  good 
management  of  a  bank.  Attaching,  as  he 
did,  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  the 
ultimate  solvency  of  a  bank,  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  think- 
ing that  the  immediate  solvency  and  good 
management  of  a  bank  was  of  still  more 
importance.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  law  on  this  subject. 
He  had  at  all  times  found  public  opinion 
to  be  against  limited  liabilities.  In  1836, 
on  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay), 
a  Committee  on  joint-stock  banks  was  ap- 
pointed. That  Committee  sat  for  three 
successive  Sessions.  His  hon.  Friend  ex- 
amined several  witnesses,  and  had  the  jop- 
portunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of 
practical  men,  and  of  expressing  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  limited  and  unli- 
mited responsibility,  but  not  one  single  word 
was  said  in  the  report  of  that  Committee 
on  that  subject.  That  was  rather  a  strong 
proof  that  his  )ion.  Friend  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  Committees  to  express  an  opin- 
ion one  way  or  the  other.  General  Austin 
was  examined  before  the  Committee,  and 
he  said — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
unlimited  liability  and  limited  liability.  I  think 
that  a  middle  course  may  be  steered." 

Mr.  Stuckey  was  also  examined,  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that — 

"  Persons  of  wealth  and  respectability  would 
join  with  limited  liability;  but  he  said,  at  the 
same  time,  with  unlimited  liability  I  every  day 
hear  of  persons  of  property  taking  shares." 

Mr.  James  was  of  opinion  that —  • 

"Unlimited  responsibility  affords  better  secu- 
rity. Unlimited  responsibility  does  not  prevent 
persons  from  embarking  in  joint- stock  banks,  pro- 
perly conducted." 

Mr.  Gibbins  stated  that — 

"  A  charter  of  limited  liability  might  induce 
respectable  persons  to  purchase  shares.  It  might 
make  the  directors  more  negligent  in  looking 
after  the  concern.  I  think  there  might  be  danger 
to  the  public  in  limiting  the  liability." 


Then  came  Mr.  Robertson,  who  said — 

"  Where  there  are  small  stock  banks,  with 
small  proprietaries,  I  think  the  security  which 
they  would  give  to  the  public  would  not  be  of 
that  unquestionable  description  which  it  ought 
to  be." 

Then  there  was  an  Irish  Member,  Mr. 
Callaghan,  who  stated — 

"  I  think  the  condition  of  unlimited  liability  is 
the  better  of  the  two ;  it  is  a  security  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  instance  of  the  late  bank  that  stopped 
we  have  full  proof  of  that." 

There  were  only  two  other  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon  that  subject;  the  one  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Martin,  who  said — 

''  I  do  not  see  myself  any  public  advantage  or 
security  to  be  derived  from  limited  rcsponsi- 
biUty." 

The  last  witness  was  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  often  mentioned  in  that  House 
as  one  of  the  highest  authority  upon  all 
commercial  affairs — Mr.  Samuel  Gumey. 
He  was  asked — 

"  In  reference  to  the  system  of  joint-stock 
banks,  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, or  a  disadvantage,  to  the  present  system, 
if  joint-stock  banks  were  permitted  to  be  estab- 
lished with  a  limited  liability  ?  —  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  evils  of 
the  case." 

What  he  had  thus  read  must  leave  a  de- 
cided impression  on  the  House  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  were  most  competent  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  was  distinctly  against 
the  principle  of  limited  liability.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  insisted  on  another 
point  connected  with  limited  liability, 
namely,  publicity  of  the  accounts.  Now, 
as  to  the  publicity  of  the  accounts,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  appeared  to  place 
more  reliance  on  that  circumstance  than 
experience  induced  him  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  to  do.  Then  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  of  opmion  that  unlimit- 
ed liability  gives  to  a  joint-stock  bank  a 
false  species  of  credit,  which  enables  it  to 
carry  on  its  business  with  borrowed  capi- 
tal, on  the  security  of  the  known  wealth 
of  its  shareholders;  and  this,  he  thinks, 
would  not  be  the  case  with  a  bank  of  lim- 
ited liability;  but  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  did  not  think  there  was 
much  in  that  argument.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  bank  founded  on  limited  lia- 
bility would,  in  the  case  of  panics,  which 
seemed  to  occur  periodically,  as  was 
said,  every  ten  years,  prove  to  have  ob- 
tained less  credit — at  least,  not  to  have 
obtained  credit  sufficient  to  get  everybody 
into  a  scrape — than  a  bank  founded  upon 
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the  principle  of  an  unlimited  responsibility. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  must  say,  from  what 
they  had  seen  of  late  days,  that  as  to  a  re- 
stricted confidence  being  placed  upon  a  lim- 
ited responsibility,  the  extraordinary  sums 
which  had  been  Tested  in  railways  com- 
pletely refuted  that  supposition,  while  the 
utter  falsification  of  accounts,  and  the 
utter  mismanagement  of  those  concerns, 
must  convince  every  impartial  mind,  that 
neither  in  the  case  of  restricted  confidence 
nor  in  the  accuracy  of  accounts  was  the 
argument  in  favour  of  limited  liability. 
Upon  the  question  of  insolvency,  no  man 
could  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
bank  where  all  the  partners  were  liable  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  property  must 
afibrd  a  better  security  than  where  the  part- 
ners were  only  liable  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  case  of  a  bank  of  limited  liability  no 
one  would  think  of  vesting  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  it;  but  in  the  case  of  a  bank  of 
unlimited  liability  the  whole  property  of  the 
person  holding  a  share  in  it  would  be  re- 
sponsible. Now,  unless  his  hon.  and  leam- 
ei  Friend  could  prove  that  a  part  was 
greater  than  the  whole,  unlimited  respon- 
sibility must  be  better  security  for  pay- 
ment of  the  creditors  than  limited  respon- 
sibility. That  was  capable  of  mathemati- 
cal proof.  Then  came  the  question  of  good 
management.  What  was  the  best  security 
for  good  management  ?  Surely  it  was  the 
consoquencos  that  would  fall  upon  the 
shareholders  if  they  did  not  watch  vigi- 
lantly over  the  afiairs  of  the  bank.  It  was 
true,  when  banks  of  unlimited  responsibility 
got  into  discredit,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  do  extraordinary  things  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  their  credit;  but  banks 
of  limited  responsibility  would  do  much 
the  same.  They,  too,  would  probably  pay 
interest  on  moneys  borrowed,  and  dividends 
on  their  shares  out  of  their  capital.  Rail- 
roads were  founded  on  the  principle  of 
limited  responsibility — thoy  paid  interest 
on  sums  borrowed,  and  dividends  on  their 
sham,  but  how  ?  Out  of  their  capital. 
Within  the  last  six  or  eight  months  these 
railroad  companies — with  a  limited  respon- 
aibility — had  taken  steps  quite  as  extraor- 
dinary and  quite  as  disnonest  as  any  body 
founded  on  unlimited  respi^nsibility  ever  did 
in  this  world.  It  was  alleged  that  there 
had  been  grt^at  mismanagement  on  the 
liart  of  joint-stock  banks.     He  admitted 

fact:  but  had  it  not  oAen  arisen  from 
ir  having  invested  not  only  their  depo- 

bnt  their  paid-up  capital  in  securities 
were  not  immediatelT  available  when 


wanted  ?  Neither  a  limited  liabilitj,  nor 
the  publication  of  accounts,  oould  protect 
books  under  those  circumstanees  against 
failure.  What  was  the  beat  aeeariiy  for 
good  management  ?  The  degree  of  interest 
which  the  parties  felt  in  seeing  that  thdr 
concern  was  so  conducted  as  to  protect 
them  from  loss.  If,  then,  a  party  was 
liable  to  the  amount  of  10,0001.,  he  would 
feel  a  greater  interest  in  looking  into  the 
management  of  tho  concern,  than  if  he  were 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  1001.  But  the 
principle  advocated  byhii  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
arguments  used  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  appeared  to  him  to  be  eontrary  to 
mathematical  truth,  to  all  the  princifto 
that  regulated  human  action,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  In  the  United 
States  the  principle  of  limited  reeponaibility 
was  acted  upon;  but  had  there  been  no 
failures  there  ?  In  Scotland,  where  the 
principle  of  unlimited  liability  prerailed, 
the  failures  were  remarkably  few;  while 
in  the  United  States  he  found  it  stated  in 
a  book  written  by  Mr.  6ilbart--a  most 
eminent  practical  banker — ^that  no  lest 
than  165  chartered  banka  had  failed  in 
America.  In  his  History  of  Banking  m 
America,  that  gentleman  said — 

<«  Unlimited  lUbilitv  giret  greater  secoritj  to  the 
pablic.  .  .  Unlimited  liability  is  to  a  eOTtaia 
extent  a  guaraoiee  for  prndent  managwnmit.  .  . 
If  in  Mune  caaei  even  this  has  been  found  to  fril, 
are  there  no  fidlures  on  the  other  side  t  Has  not 
limited  liability  been  also  tried,  and  fiiiled  ?  Art 
the  165  chartered  banks  that  hare  fiiled  in  Ame- 
rica to  go  for  nothing  f  ** 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  thought  he  had  shown  that 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  was  no  se- 
curity whatever  against  nusmanagement. 
He  did  not  at  thia  time  eonuder  it  neces- 
sary to  go  at  greater  length  into  the  qnes- 
tion.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  that  the  two  main  points  were  to 
secure  immediate  solrency*  but  still  more 
good  management ;  but  he  did  not  eoneeiTe 
that  these  two  objects  were  so  fikelj  to  be 
attained  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
limited  responsibility  as  by  unlimited  re- 
'sponsibility;  and.  therefore,  as  he  wished  to 
take  issue  upon  the  question  as  to  which 
was  the  most  advantageous  mode  for  the 
public  at  large  in  the  management  of  bank- 
in  g  ostahlishmenis,  he  should  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend. 

Sir  W.  clay  begged  permisuon  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  before  die 
House,  as  he  had  been  personally  alluded 
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to.  It  appeared  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  still  clung 
to  the  opinion  that  unlimited  liability  was 
the  surest  way  of  obtaining  good  manage- 
ment in  the  end.  He  should  have  been 
less  surprised  if  that  opinion  had  fallen 
from  a  person  who  was  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  monetary  affairs  than  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  If  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  was  sound  at  all,  he  did 
not  know  why  it  should  be  expected  to 
operate  with  less  force  in  a  small  than  in  a 
large  copartnery.  Ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  England,  there 
was  no  instance  of  a  chartered  bank  being 
established  with  more  than  six  partners 
previous  to  1826.  Now  each  of  these  par- 
ties felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  bank  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  rare  that  a 
single  individual  was  a  sleeping  partner. 
Every  one  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  his  own  bank;  and  yet  what 
was  the  result  ?  He  would  divide  the  his- 
tory of  these  banks  into  three  periods — 
first,  the  period  up  to  1791-2,  when  there 
were  no  bank  restrictions,  and  no  issue  of 
notes  under  52.  Under  this  system,  up  to 
the  year  1791-2,  one  hundred  banks  were 
swept  away.  Well,  what  were  the  facts 
after  bank  restriction  had  been  established, 
and  permission  was  given  to  issue  small  notes, 
that  was  to  say,  from  1809  to  1819  ?  In 
that  time  174  comn^issions  of  bankruptcy 
were  issued  against  country  banks,  proving 
that  an  altered  system,  retaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  liability,  failed  the  same 
as  before.  Again,  after  the  return  to  cash 
payments — that  was,  from  the  year  1819 
to  1826,  99  commissions  of  bankruptcy 
were  issued  against  country  banks.  In 
1826  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  the 
Bank  of  England  alone  which  prevented 
the  experiment  from  being  tried  of  a  bank 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  were  all  favourable  to  the 
scheme;  and  it  was  solely  the  opposition 
of  the  Bank  of  England  that  prevented 
the  experiment  from  being  tried.  No  man 
knew  better  than  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  the  system  of  1826  had  proved  a 
complete  failure.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  there  would 
be  equally  good  management  in  a  bank  of 
limited  liability  as  in  a  bank  of  unlimited 
liability;  and  he  quoted  the  evidence  of 
certain  persons  taken  before  the  Commit- 
tee which  he  (Sir  W.  Clay)  had  moved  for, 
who  stated  that  they  had  no  objections 
to  take  shares  in  banks  of  unlimited  lia- 


bility. But  since  the  disastrous  experience 
of  the  last  year,  he  believed  that  the  same 
disposition  would  not  be  found  now.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  prudence,  the 
first  point  was  to  get  persons  of  respecta- 
bility to  become  partners;  and  that  was 
only  to  be  ensured  by  limiting  the  respon- 
sibility of  parties,  and  holding  out  to  them 
at  the  same  time  the  moderate  profit  of  six 
or  seven  per  cent  for  their  money,  which 
might  easily  be  acquired,  as  was  proved  by 
the  experience  of  several  of  the  joint-stocK 
banks.  His  right  hon.  Friend,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  referred  to  rail- 
way companies,  which  had  limited  respon- 
sibilities, and  which  yet  sometimes  did  ex- 
traordinary things.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  totally  overlooked  the  true 
analogy  of  these  cases.  What  they  want- 
ed limited  liability  for  was  for  the  very 
purpose  that  those  who  dealt  with  them 
should  be  on  their  guard.  It  mattered  not 
how  the  partners  dealt  among  themselves; 
the  great,  object  was  that  their  customers 
should  be  vigilant.  The  true  analogy  be- 
tween a  bank  and  a  railway  company  was 
in  the  case  of  contractors  for  works  and 
stores,  who  always  took  care  that  the  rail- 
way companies  were  solvent  before  they 
dealt  with  them.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of 
ultimate  solvency;  but  that  was  not  the 
point  to  be  aimed  at — in  point  of  fact  it 
was  already  provided  for;  because  of  all 
the  banks  that  failed  in  1826  a  large  por- 
tion ultimately  paid  in  full;  and  he  believed 
that,  taking  the  bank  failures  of  1826, 
the  entire  average  paid — that  was,  taking 
the  bad  with  the  good — not  less  than  17^. 
in  the  pound.  That  was  very  creditable 
to  the  banks;  and  if  there  was  to  be  no 
amendment  in  the  law,  so  as  to  admit  the 
principle  of  limited  liability,  he,  for  one, 
would  rather  that  the  present  system  were 
entirely  swept  away,  and  that  they  should 
return  to  the  system  which  was  established 
prior  to  1826.  But,  as  he  said,  ultimate 
insolvency  was  not  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against — what  they  had  to  provide  for  was 
immediate  solvency.  He  then  referred  to 
the  Scotch  banks,  and  said,  that  if  the 
prudent  management  of  the  Scotch  banks 
were  an  argument  in  favour  of  unlimited 
liability,  it  was  an  equally  valid  argument 
in  favour  of  limiting  the  number  of  part- 
ners, for  in  29  of  the  Scotch  banks  there 
were  only  six  partners,  and  seven  only  had 
as  many  as  20.  But  the  truth  was,  there 
was  no  one  form  of  banking  which  was 
perfect.     There  was  great  force  in  the  line 
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— ••  Tilt:  viiiwi   it   wj«   adnimiiaered  if 

liuut  I'.-  iwr  ^euerfci  rult:  bui  biili  Le  feii 
xijfc:  lilt  iinueipit  •.•f  nn;:ted  Jmlillin  Lbd 
iLt  jcr»5tvi;bi  leudeiiCT  lo  swuriTr.  For 
xiit  bt'.-uriiT  ctf  uxiiu:;^ed  lifrbDiir,  tLere- 
5iirt,  vLk-L  i'!Wii}'kae]r  failed,  Le  prtipowd 
xt'  bLutJi'.tut*  iLe  rit^Haiiee  of  iLe  puUie, 
htATp^ufsd  VT  Uib  beiibe  tLai  tLej  h&d  do 
M>i^ur::v  U-jcmd  iLe  unriunt  of  pud-np 
^ftpiiihl,  <Liid  tL«  prudezic^  irhh  wHch  lii&t 
ctipiuJ  Wit  mauaj^wL  He  irould  dot  ires- 
p?*bfe  f'jnher  on  liieir  iLtwniicn,  but  iroTijd 
i^jrolhllj  support  tLe  l£ouc«ij  <»f  hi*  Loxl 
Uid  i**med  Friend. 

TW  CHAXCELLOE  of  toe  EXCHE- 
(iMEH  Miid,  Lie  Lou.  Friend  had  eofcpleurjj 
■mreprebented  wLai  he  Eiate^L  Far  from 
a.iUicL:ng  znore  ralue  Ui  ultimate  than  to  im- 
xa«3diaie  bvlvencr.  he  taid  xLe  renr  rererse. 

Mjb.  card  well  tiiouffht  that  iLe  Lon. 
B&ronei  who  had  ju&t  b&t  down  had  been 
jather  unfortunate  in  telling  the  right  hon. 
th«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he 
had  mlsuken  aesertion  for  argimient.  He 
t bought  that  imputation  more  fairlr  be- 
long^ Uj  the  hon.  Baronet  himself;  for, 
aft^r  showing,  as  reason  and  example,  that 
prirat^  banks  sometimoB  failed  in  their 
solrencr,  and  that  joint-stock  banks  with 
unlimit^  liabilities  were  also  sometimes 
unfortunate,  the  hon«  Baronet  jumped  at 
on'^e  to  the  conclusion  that  their  onlj  se- 
curity was  in  joint^stock  banks  with  limited 
liabilities.  That  was  a  fair  statement  of 
tlie  argument  which  the  hon.  Baronet  ad- 
dressed to  the  House.  He  did  not  see 
this  question  involved  anj  recondite  mat- 
ters of  monctarj  speculation,  or  of  mone- 
tary hihtory.  He  thought  it  was  a  very 
simple  question — the  application  of  ordi- 
nary common  sense  to  a  very  familiar  busi- 
ness— the  busmess  of  banking.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  attain  well-constituted  and 
well-direetefl  banks;  and  how  was  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  By  requiring  from  all 
persons  connected  with  them  that  they 
should  be  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of 
their  fortunes;  or  by  allowing  persons,  to 
whom  a  few  thousand  pounds  were  of  com- 
parative indifference,  to  place  them  in 
an  institution  where  they  might  expect 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  could 
otherwise  attain,  while  they  remained  care- 
less OS  to  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution,  because  the  loss  would  be  a  small 
one  to  them  ?  Before  the  Committee,  of 
which  BO  much  had  been  said,  this  subject 
was  referred  to;  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
stated  the  difference  between  joint-stock 


<  banks  and  prir&Le  baaka.  vilk  ■■ 
!  liLbniTT  ic  boiii«  to  be  this — liiat  in  joist- 
[  Eiocrk  buLJLs  ibere  was  greater  Becmitj  for 
'  nlilmaie  bolreitvj,  hot  in  psiTate 
!  tL<Te  was  greaxer  aecmiiw  for  good 

<  agemeni.  Thai  l:»eizig  the  fti^gmnent,  Mr. 
,  ?.  Gumej.  to  whcnn,  on  aaiodier  point. 
:  iLe  CLanoeHiir  i€  the  Exeheqner  had  le- 
:  ff?Ted,  was  askod  the  qoestMan — 

-  Wbk:  -v-cnud  i«e  ix»  ffiect  ctemahbAamg  banks 

'  and  he  ^aid — 

**  I  iLiiik  TOL  will  mui  the  evils  of  boUb  ijs- 
;  lesLt^  wnL  iKCH-  (<f  txie  adruitaffBS  <if  either — fthst 
'  vLi  i^  tAj.  TiiK  titer  voBjd  hare  Bnaller  ie- 
I  Kurres  to  fill  bk?£  upCfO  to  mciuc  wltimaf  sol- 
j  T«acT.  &zid  jnf  Tiriluiee  to  mcbtb  sulieoey  ai 

He  is  then  a^ked — 

*'  Harf  ih^  eoc^dzMM  to  ttate  what  are  theevils 
ve  s'liould  Tvuifi  of  like  wr&em  cf  private  **i*1rhtf  ? 
— We  »bocId  hare  a  semntr  inferior  to  that  wUeh 
zao«i  priraie  tariking  edablutunoiU  cive^  aad^ 
renerallT  speakin;,  a  less  safe  ^jitem  ot  aBaoafe- 

That  was  the  language  of  lEr.  Gnmej  ia 
lSo6,   and  it  was  eqnallr  applicable  in 

1 1849.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  pn^KMed 
br  this  Bill  to  proride  certun  secnritiet 

I  which  should  be  oar  guarantee  for  the  fa- 

<  tore.  The  first  of  these  waa,  ihmt  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  to  have  the  power  of 

'  ^jingf  whether  or  not  a  bank  waa  to  be 
\  established  in  a  particular  distriet.  Now, 
on  what  principle  of  trade  eould  it  be 
argued  that  it  should  be  left,  not  to  the 
commercial  requirements  of  a  district,  bat 
to  the  department  of  the  GoTemmentv  ex- 
ercising an  arbitrary  discretion*  to  aaj  whe- 
ther there  should  or  should  not  be  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  banking  £scilitiea  in  a  par- 
ticular district  ?  That  waa  a  proposition 
which  he  thought  would  need  Uttle  argu- 
ment in. that  House  to  put  down.  Anouer 
security  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  aecori- 
ties  should  be  placed  in  the  public  funds, 
and  that  they  should  be  publicij  advertised 
to  be  so  placed.  Now,  with  great  defe- 
rence to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he 
doubted  whether  that  was  the  best  waj  ^ 
securing  the  solvency  of  a  bank.  The 
general  and  compulsory  investment  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  resoureea  of 
banks  in  the  public  securities,  would  cer- 
tainly tend  very  much  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  funds  in  good  times*  and  would 
proportionably  depress  them  in  times  when 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  mer- 
cantile concerns  that  they  should  be  upheld. 
Then  it  was  said,  they  would  have  a  secu- 
rity in  the  publication  of  the  accounts.  On 
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ibis  subject  he  wialied  to  read  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  joint-stock  banks,  and  to  whose  opinion 
great  weight  ought  to  be  attached,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  selected  by 
the  community  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  to  give  evidence  on  the  late 
important  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing. That  gentleman  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  accounts  were  pre- 
pared, and  he  said — 

"I  do  not  believe  any  mode  can  be  devised 
which  would  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  accounts  published  by 
banks,  or  to  obtain  from  these  accounts  a  satis- 
factory pledge  as  to  their  real  position.  Nothing 
but  constant  and  daily  superintendence  can  sup- 
ply the  means  of  accurate  knowledge.  The  only 
real  security  is  in  having  good  management,  at 
whatever  cost  and  in  whatever  form  ;  and  this  is 
more  likely  to  be  required  by  shareholders,  who 
know  that  all  their  property  is  pledged  on  its 
accomplishment." 

Another  gentleman,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  community 
to  give  evidence  on  the  same  subject,  said — 

**  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  if  you  limit  the 
responsibility  of  shareholders,  you  take  from  the 
public  the  only  really  valuable  security  which  they 
possess ;  and  that  a  law  to  establish  joint-stock 
banks  with  limited  liabilities  would  be  most  objec- 
tionable to  the  safety  of  the  community  at  large. 
Without  the  power  of  scrutinising  the  bills  and 
assets  of  the  bank,  the  publication  of  their  ac- 
counts would  be  liable  to  deceive;  because,  by 
the  insertion  of  securities  that  could  not  be 
realised,  of  bills  that  were  overdue  and  unpaid, 
and  of  debts  which  the  parties  were  not  able  to 
meet,  it  was  obvious  that  these  accounts  might  be 
made  to  meet  the  means  of  any  one  who  had  an 
object  to  serve." 

Now,  was  not  this  language  consonant 
to  every  day's  experience,  both  in  rail- 
way and  other  matters  ?  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets argued  that  an  overdue  bill  could 
not  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  bank 
— that  it  would  be  detected  at  once.  That 
was  true;  the  overdue  bill  would  be  de- 
tected; but  the  bill  that  was  overdue  might 
be  renewed,  and  how  was  it  to  be  detected 
then?  In  reality,  no  skill — nothing  but 
regular  vigilance — could  detect  these  trans- 
actions. A  gentleman  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability had  sent  him  a  paper  con- 
taining a  conspectus  of  the  affairs  of 
a  joint-stock  bank.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  experience  in  bank- 
ing, and  on  his  authority  he  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  could  implicitly  rely  ;  but  as  he 
did  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  in  all 
respects  of  the  statement,  he  would  give 
no  name,  but  would  quote  it,  if  the  House 


pleased,  as  an  imaginary  case  of  what  any 
day's  experience  might  produce;  and  he 
would  ask,  what  would  be  the  monetary 
effect  of  such  banks  in  this  country  ?  He 
would  suppose  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
150,0002.  The  assets  stood  thus:  se- 
cured upon  a  township  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  70,000/.  To  that  item  there 
was  a  note  appended,  stating  that  no  in- 
terest had  been  paid  upon  the  loan;  that 
there  were  bonds  amounting  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  secured  upon  the  same 
township,  all  of  which  had  a  prior  claim  to 
that  of  the  bank  debt,  and  all  of  which 
should,  therefore,  be  paid  off  before  the 
bank  could  obtain  anything.  Consequently 
the  statement  stood  thus :  70,000/.  secured 
upon  a  township  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool,  value  nil;  lent  upon  collieries 
and  mines,  40,000/.,  value  9.000/.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was  justly  solicitous  about 
the  immediate  solvency  of  a  bank.  Let 
him,  therefore,  particularly  notice  that  the 
total  capital  of  the  bank  was  150,000/.,  out 
of  which  40,000/.  were  advanced  to  col- 
lieries and  mines,  and  that  this  was 
now  valued  at  only  9,000/.  The  bank 
house,  21,375/. ;  real  value,  10,000/.  Loss 
on  bills  and  accounts,  30,000/.,  value  nil. 
Loss  on  bills  of  exchange,  52,500/.,  value 
nil  Total,  213,875/.  from  which  was  to 
be  deducted  the  estimated  value,  19,000/., 
leaving  a  loss  of  194,875/.;  from  which, 
if  the  entire  original  capital  were  deducted, 
it  left  a  loss  over  and  above  of  45,000/., 
or,  in  precise  figures,  45,401/.  Now,  let 
them  suppose  that  that  were  a  case  of 
limited  liabilities.  The  estimated  loss  be- 
yond the  capital  was  45,000/.,  and  it  would 
have  been  so  had  the  liabilities  been  limit- 
ed. He  supposed  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  would  argue  that  if  it  were 
a  bank  of  limited  liabilities,  those  losses 
would  never  have  occurred — [Sir  W.  Clay  : 
Hear,  hear !  ] — ^but  unless  he  could  show 
some  proof  in  support  of  such  an  argument, 
he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  could  not  admit  its  force. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  on  ono  oc- 
casion the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  great  public 
calamity,  advanced  no  less  than  1,500,000/. 
to  assist  in  preserving  the  credit  and  sol- 
vency of  a  great  joint-stock  bank  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  there  was  no  opportunity — there 
was  no  time — ^for  looking  into  the  accounts 
of  that  bank,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  obliged  to  come  down  with  a  million 
and  a  half  without  knowing  how  the  con- 
cern actually  stood.  That  was  what  the  Bank 
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of  England  had  done  for  tlie  protection  of 
the  mercantUe  community  in  the  case  of  a 
bank  of  unlimited  liability.  But  how  would 
the  case  have  stood  if  there  had  been  only 
a  limited  liability  ?  The  Bank  of  England 
had  before  them  the  names  of  men  of  great 
and  well-known  capital,  liting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bank,  and  connected  with 
it  as  directors  and  shareholders.  They 
saw  who  the  shareholders  were,  and  they 
said,  **  With  the  law  of  unlimited  liabili- 
ties, we  may  safely  advance  a  million  and 
a  half  to  save  the  credit  of  this  bank." 
But  if  it  had  been  a  bank  of  limited  lia- 
bility, would  they  have  dared  to  advance 
such  a  sum  of  money  with  such' readiness  ? 
It  was  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  Bank 
of  England  would  run  no  such  risk.  They 
would  not  venture  to  advance  until  at  least 
they  had  sifted  the  accounts.  But  in  this 
case  there  was,  according  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet ,^  no  time  for  such  an  investigation. 
The  decision  of  the  Bank  must  be  taken 
at  the  time,  and  the  welfare  of  a  large  com- 
munity  must  be  affected  by  the  result.  A 
stronger  example  could  scarcely  have  been 
given  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  law. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Motion  had  spoken  of 
the  frauds  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  unwittingly 
drawn  into  joint-stock  concerns,  and  ruined 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  unlimited  lia- 
bilities. Those  were  cases  of  great  hard- 
ship undoubtedly.  If  there  had  been  no 
such  instances,  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  should 
have  said,  **  Do  not  be  afraid  of  allow- 
ing limited  liability.  Your  permission 
wUl  be  innocuous;  for  no  one  will  deal 
with  such  a  bank."  But  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  him  that  shareholders  could 
not  be  ^induced  to  look  into  the  affairs 
of  joint-stock  banks,  and  that  widows  and 
orphans  were  ruined  by  going  into  them  as 
shareholders,  he  would  only  reply  by  ask- 
ing, was  there  to  be  no  consideration  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  who  were  the  de- 
positors in  those  banks  f  Were  not  those 
depositors  to  be  guarded  who  were  content 
with  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  their 
money,  under  the  impression  that  they 
could  withdraw  it  when  they  pleased,  but 
who  might  bo  told,  when  their  money  was 
most  needed,  that  the  bank  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  that  it  was  one  of  limited  lia- 
bility? Surely  if  shareholders  could  not 
be  induced  to  look  into  the  concerns  of 
banks  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  in- 
volved, it  could  not  be  expected  the  de- 
positors would  be  more  careful.    He  would 


venture  to  express  his  belief  that,  if  there 
were  one  business  in  which,  more  than  an- 
other, they  should  abstain  from  giving  a 
limited  liability — in  which  they  should  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  people  to  go  and 
gamble  with  small  sums  of  money  belong- 
ing to  others,  it  was  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. Banking  was  to  other  trades  as  the 
reservoir,  from  which  the  streams  of  com- 
merce were  filled  and  regulated  and  kept 
flowing.  It  was  to  the  bank  they  applied 
when  they  required  capital.  He  would 
follow  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  all 
he  said;  he  would  repeat  all  the  early  part 
of  his  speech,  sentence  by  sentence,  and 
word  by  word;  he  would  go  over  all  the 
instances  of  suffering  which  the  present 
system  was  said  to  create;  and  he  would 
say,  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of 
private  banks,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
resources  which  joint-stock  banks  with  un- 
limited liabilities  command,  you  suffer  from 
such  great  misfortunes,  do  not  aggravate 
them  all  by  adopting  a  system  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gumey,  when  roeakr 
ing  of  the  comparison  with  the  existing 
joint-stock  and  private  banks,  **  would 
unite  all  the  evils  of  both  systems,  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  either." 

Mr.  W.  brown  :  Sir,  I  dissent  from 
most  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, as  well  as  those  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, as  I  have  been  connected  with  one 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Liverpool,  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  alluded,  ever 
since  the  pommencement  of  joint-stock 
banking.  That  bank  deemed  it  proper  at 
an  early  period  of  their  business,  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Manchester  to  meet  deputa- 
tions from  other  joint-stock  banks  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  asking  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  establish  limited  liability  to 
shareholders;  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
trading  interests  there  represented,  repu- 
diated limited  liability.  They  considered 
it  of  great  importance  to  this  country  that 
parties  should  know  with  whom  they  dealt; 
that  they  should  have  the  greatest  possible 
security  for  their  transactions;  ana  that  a 
mere  list  of  stockholders  woulcf  not  give 
them  that  information  and  guarantee  which 
they  ought  to  possess  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  joint-stock  banks,  and  therefore 
no  action  was  taken  in  this  matter.  The 
Bank  of  England,  and  two  Scotch  banks 
under  charters  of  limited  liability,  are  ^ted 
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as  instanees  of  good  management,  and  that 
they  have  been  very  useM  to  the  country, 
particularly  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
last  may  be .  said  to  be  under  Goyemment 
patronage  and  support;  but  as  those  banks 
are  admitted  to  be  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  I  need  not  further  allude  to  them; 
yet,  I  think,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
where  stockholders  are  liable  in  the  whole 
amount  of  their  fortunes,  they  will  be  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  directors  than 
if  limited  liability  existed,  which  would  risk 
only  the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets has  quoted  Mr.  Qumey's  evidence, 
where  he  stated  that  the  name  of  a  joint- 
stock  bank  on  a  Bill  added  much  to  its  se- 
curity. I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gumey : 
such  an  endorsement  gives  additional  credit 
and  safety  to  the  transaction^  from  the 
fact  being  known  that  every  individual 
stockholder  in  the  bank  is  liable  in  the 
whole  amount  of  his  fortune:  if  you 
grant  limited  liability  to  joint-stock  banks, 
where  are  you  to  stop?  Two  individuals 
may  call  themselves  bankers,  and  register 
limited  sums  in  their  business  beyond  which 
they  would  not  be  liable:  this  would  in  my 
estimation  be  most  injurious  to  our  national 
credit  and  interest,  and  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to.  This  limited  liability  exists 
in  France,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  credit 
of  their  merchants.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  could  not  have  cited  a  more  unfor- 
tunate case  for  his  arguments  than  the 
American  banks;  for  or  700  or  800  that 
stopped  payment  with  limited  liability 
since  1836,  it  has  not  been  the  creditors 
only,  but  the  stockholders  too,  that  have 
been  severe  sufferers.  The  Americans 
have  discovered  their  mistake,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  their  legislation  is  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  take  securities  from  banks  re- 
quiring charters  for  their  issues,  and  in 
other  cases  to  make  a  pro  rata  liability  on 
stockholders;  but  as  many  of  the  old  char- 
ters have  some  years  to  run,  alterations 
cannot  be  made  until  they  expire.  Now, 
as  respects  joint-stock  banks  in  England 
that  have  stopped  payment,  although  great 
distress  and  inconvenience  have  arisen  to 
creditors,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  who 
has  not  paid  their  debts  in  full.  Some  of 
the  American  banks  that  have  stopped 
payment,  have  been  mere  jobs  got  up  for 
the  benefit  of  a  president  or  a  casnier, 
who  have  allowed  those  friends  who  served 
them  to  use  largely  of  the  funds  of  the 
bank,   to  the  injuxy  of  the  stockholders 


and  ruinous  loss  to  the  public.  The  ex- 
hibition of  accounts,  as  recent  events  show, 
is  no  security  against  mismanagement; 
During  my  teti  years'  residence  in  the 
United  States  it  was  a  well-known  and  ac- 
knowledged practice  that  A  endorsed  for 
B,  and  B  for  A,  and  that  those  bills  were 
discounted,  although  not  based  on  any  le- 
gitimate transaction;  and,  by  a  renewal  of 
those  bills,  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
managers  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
paper  remaining  unpaid.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  security  for  correct  accounts  but 
honesty.  I  do  hot  think  that  joint-stock 
banks  are  better  for  the  country  than  pri- 
vate banks.  In  localities  where  banks  are 
wanted,  if  not  supplied  by  joint-stock 
banks,  private  banks  are  sure  to  be  estab- 
lished. I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, that  of  one  hundred  failures  amongst 
them,  their  average  dividend  was  upwards 
of  17 s,  in  the  pound.  Men,  whose  pockets 
are  immediately  to  suffer  from  an  undue 
extension  of  credit,  are  in  general  more 
careful  who  they  trust  than  those  who 
feel  less  the  immediate  consequence  of 
over -confidence.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  hag  alluded  to  an  investment  in  the 
funds  to  sustain  the  credit  and  engage- 
ments of  joint-stock  banks  with  limited 
liability;  but  as  this  would  require  two 
capitals,  one  to  secure  the  payment  of  en- 
gagements, and  another  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness, I  fear  this  would  not  hold  out  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  men  to  embark  in 
those  useful  concerns.  I  feel  strongly  that 
any  attempt  to  make  limited  liability  would 
be  very  injurious  to  our  best  interests,  both 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries;  I,  there- 
fore, must  oppose  any  introduction  of  a 
Bill  for  effecting  that  object. 

Mb.  MACGREGOR  believed  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  which  could  be  in- 
flicted on  this  country  would  be  to  estab- 
lish banks  in  England  with  limited  respon- 
sibility. The  whole  of  the  business  in 
Scotland  was  transacted  by  joint-stock 
banks,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the 
Bill  of  I844r  would  cause  these  joint-stock 
concerns  in  this  country  to  be  conducted 
on  such  principles  as  would  give  the  most 
extensive  security  to  the  public.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  a  new  bank  in  London 
which  had  been  established  upon  the  Scotch 
principle.  He  was  happy  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  responsibility  of  the  share- 
holders in  that  concern  would  be  altogether 
unlimited,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  joint- 
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stock  banks,  if  thej  were  conducted  on  the 
Scotch  principle,  were  quite  as  safe  as  any 
other  banks  in  the  country. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  that,  seeing  the 
disposition  of  several  hon.  Members  to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, he  should  not  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  division,  but  would  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

Major  BLACKALL  rose  to  move  the 
Resolution  of  which  he  htid  given  notice, 
namely — 

**  That  the  peculiar  ciroumstances  of  Ireland, 
consequent  upon  four  successive  years  of  distress, 
require  the  inunediate  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  may  assist  and  encourage  the  individual  exer* 
tion  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  Irish  property, 
and  promote  industry  hy  giving  remunerative  em- 
ployment; and  that  all  grants  or  loans  of  money 
to  particular  districts  should  he  applied,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  such  purposes  as  nuiy  conduce  to 
the  eventual  improvement  of  those  districts,  and 
enable  them  ifS  support  themselves  from  their  or- 
dinary resources." 

Since  he  had  put  the  notice  of  that  Motion 
upon  the  books,  he  should  admit  that  there 
had  been  several  measures  brought  for- 
ward relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  beneficial 
nature  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  not 
being  thought  unmindful,  and  the  import- 
ance of  which  he  by  no  means  underrated. 
He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  for  the  good  intentions 
which  he  had  shown;  but  there  were  mis- 
takes of  a  serious  nature  mixed  up  with 
those  grants  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
In  the  first  place,  the  distress  in  Ireland 
was  believed  to  be  confined  to  certain 
unions,  and  relief  was  applicable  to  those 
unions  only,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land. Ho  believed  the  real  effect  would 
be,  that  instead  of  relieving  these  unions, 
they  would  gradually  drive  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land into  a  similar  condition,  by  diminish- 
ing their  resources.  Another  mistake 
was,  the  idea  that  any  poor-law,  however 
perfect  in  itself,  could  meet  the  case  of 
famine  in  that  country.  However  based 
it  might  be  upon  the  best  principles,  it 
could  not,  unless  accompanied  by  other 
and  great  measures,  meet  the  present 
exigency.  In  proposing  the  resolution 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  he 
was  borne  out  in  the  assertions  it  con- 
tained by  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
four  years.  In  1845  the  potato  dis- 
ease first  appeared.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  was  then  in  power,  devised 


measures  such  as  he  thought  necessary 
to  meet  the  dbtress  that  was  then  im- 
pending; and  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  1»  was 
the  result.  By  that  Act,  employment 
upon  public  works  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  new  description  of  food  was 
introduced  into  the  country — a  change 
which  he  (Major  Blackall)  considered  te 
be  highly  beneficial.  In  August,  1846, 
or  September,  he  was  not  very  sure  which, 
after  a  long  and  protracted  Session,  and 
after  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Government,  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  devise  means  to  meet  a  calamity  of  the 
extent  of  which  neither  the  House  nor 
the  country  had  then  the  slightest  idea. 
The  Labour  Rate  Act  was  passed.  The 
Irish  Members  wanted  to  have  the  labour 
made  reproductive,  but  the  Government 
resisted  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  remon* 
strances  had  poured  in  from  every  quarter 
of  the  country  against  the  unproductive 
works,  that  at  length  Mr.  Labpachere's 
letter  was  published.  But  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  which  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter  was  not  made  pros- 
pective, it  was  merely  retrospective ;  and 
when  he  himself  applied  for  money  to 
finish  works  that  he  had  commenced  under 
Mr.  Labouchere's  letter,  the  anawer  he 
received  was,  that  no  further  sessions 
could  be  held  under  the  letter.  The 
Temporary  Relief  Act,  which  was  passed 
to  supersede  the  system  under  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's letter,  went  into  the  other  extreme. 
The  destitute  people  were  to  receive  re- 
lief, but  it  was  denied  to  the  ablebodied. 
They  were  obliged  to  come  every  morning 
to  an  appointed  place  to  receive  their  ra- 
tions, in  order  that  their  destitution  might 
be  visible.  The  Irish  representatiyes 
and  gentry  again  remonstrated,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  the  system  went  on  until 
1847. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted ;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  Eight 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  9,  1849. 

MiRurBs.]    Public  Bills.— 1®  Cruelty  to  Aainwifc. 
so  Employment  of  Loibour  (Ireland). 
Acfortorf.— Attadunents,  Courts  of  Record  (Irdand). 
PsTiTioifs  Pkbskntbd.  By  Mr.  Walter  Long,  fton  Wink* 
field,  Wilts,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oatha  BIIU-By 
Sir  George  Grey,  from  Clergy  of  the  ArebdcMoory  of 
Lindisfame,  ag^nst,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart  Worttey,  ftom 
St.  iTes,  Huntingdonshire,  in  fkvour  of,  the  Marriifes 
Bill.— By  Mr.  William  Brown,  ftom  Boxy,  Md  • 
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Plam,  nqMeting  th*  LancMhire  County  EzpendKiira— 
By  Sir  Henry  Hal/ord,  Arom  Hinckley,  Leicettenhire, 
for  the  Oouiity  Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill.— By  Admiral 
OoedOD,  firom  Aberdeen,  i^nst  the  Lunatics  (Scotland) 
BilL— By  Mr.  Smyth,  from  York,  for  the  Suppreirion  of 
Promlnuoos  InteroouTMi— By  Mr.  Mackinnoo,  from  the 
Health  of  Towns  Association,  for  a  oomprehenuve  Public 
Healdi  am  for  the  Metropolis.— By  Admiral  Gordon, 
from  SlafaMe,  Aberdeenshire,  against  the  Registering 
Births,  A«.  (Sootland)  Bill,  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Blair,  from  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Bolton, 
forn  AUmUlon  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. 


.  IRISH  PROSECUTIONS—EXPLANATION. 

Mb.  KEOGH  wished  to  remove  some 
jniBunderetandmg  which  had  unfortunately 
been  originated  bj  what  fell  from  him  on 
the  prosecutions  whioh  had  been  conduct- 
ed in  Ireland.  He  assured  the  House  that 
be  had  carefully  abstained  from  any  re- 
marks of  a  personal  nature,  whether  for 
praise  or  blame;  and  the  Attorney  General 
on  that  occasion  did  him  full  justice  in 
having  been  able  to  keep  to  his  original 
purpose  strictly  throughout.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  had  unintentionally  given 
offence  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  George  Ben- 
nett, the  senior  Crown  prosecutor,  on  the 
Munster  circuit,  whom,  if  he  had  men- 
tioned any  one,  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  with  praise ;  for  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  stood  high  in  his  profession, 
and  who  had  merited  the  approbation  of 
the  public  for  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  prosecutions. 
Another  gentleman,  connected  with  the 
Western  circuit,  had  also  taken  umbrage 
at  the  same  debate — a  gentleman  who  had 
always  discharged  his  duties  with  zeal  and 
ability.  But,  after  assuring  the  House 
that  be  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  feel- 
ings or  the  reputation  of  any  one,  he  hoped 
he  had  done  his  duty  towards  those  two 
gentlemen. 

Sm  W.  SOMERVILLE  agreed  with 
the  bon.  Member  that  he  had  spoken  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  without  the  slight- 
est personal  allusion  to  any  one. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

CHICORY  AND  COFFEE. 

*Mb.  MOFFATT  inquired  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  impose  any 
doty  upon  the  article  of  chicory;  and  if  so, 
whether  there  was  any  intention  of  reim- 
posing  the  excise  surveillance  which  had 
exbted  for  so  many  years  ?  He  asked 
these  questions  more  particularly  in  refer- 
enee  to  certain  memorials  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Government  by  influential 
partiefl  inteirested  in  the  colonies. 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  he  had  stated  some 
weeks  ago,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal,  that  this 
subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government;  and  he  also  stated  then,  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  true,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  use  of  chicory  promoted 
the  use  of  coffee,  but  that  if  it  were  em- 
ployed to  a  great  extent  it  would  interfere 
unjustly  both  with  the  colonial  producer  and 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  He  said,  also, 
at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
just to  impose  a  duty  in  the  course  of  this 
year  on  chicory,  the  cultivation  of  which 
had  been  carried  on  under  the  expectation 
that  no  duty  would  be  imposed;  but  he 
wished  persons  to  take  warning,  that  if 
upon  further  inquiry  it  should  appear  that 
the  use  of  chicory  interfered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  the  growth  of  coffee,  a  duty 
might  be  imposed  upon  it  next  year.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  which  he  had  made 
since  that  time,  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  considerable  falling-off  in  the  growth  of 
coffee,  and  had  led  him  to  the  conviction 
that  the  use  of  chicory,  roasted  and  used 
as  coffee,  had  interfered  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  growth  of  coffee,  to  the 
injury  alike  of  the  colonial  grower  and  the 
revenue.  If  further  experience  should 
show  that  that  still  went  on,  he  should  feel 
it  necessary  to  impose  a  duty  upon  chicory 
roasted  and  used  as  coffee.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  re-establish  the  excise  surveil- 
lance, which  he  believed  to  be  perfectly 
useless;  but  he  should  take  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  home-grown  chicory 
as  was  taken  with  foreign  chicory  before 
home-grown  was  known — namely,  to  im- 
pose a  small  duty,  which  would  afford  the 
consumer  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  chicory, 
whilst  it  would  not  injure  the  revenue  or 
the  colonies. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  inquired  whether 
the  duty  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
contemplated  would  be  imposed  on  chicory 
grown  in  England  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Decidedly.  It  would  be  a  duty 
imposed  on  chicory  grown  in  England,  and 
roasted  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
coffee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  asked  whether  the  House 
was  to  understand  that  the  British  grower 
of  chicory  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax  if 
it  were  used  as  a  beverage,  without  being 
mixed  with  coffee  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  chicory,  roasted  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  used  as  coffee,  would  be 
subjected  to  tbe  tax. 

Mr.  HENLEY  inquired  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  tax,  in 
the  same  way,  burnt  bread,  which  was  not 
unfrequently  used  by  the  poorer  classes  as 
coffee  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Certainly  not. 

Subject  dropped. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABOUR  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  for  Encouraging 
the  Employment  of  Labour  in  Ireland. 
He  said  that,  without  claiming  for  this  Bill 
the  character  of  a  great  and  coroprehen- 
sive  measure,  he  expected  it  would  produce 
considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland  by  stimu- 
lating employment.  He  proposed  it  not 
as  a  substitute  for,  but  as  an  adjunct  to, 
the  poor-law,  in  the  view  of  relieving  that 
law  from  the  stigma  of  operating  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  employment  of  labour. 
All  parties  were  imited  in  one  belief  as  to 
the  great  advantages  which  would  result 
froiA  the  employment  of  labour,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  means  for  ef- 
fecting that  object.  Was  it  that  the  la- 
bourers were  unwilling  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood?  Was  it  that  they  preferred 
idleness  and  parochial  assistance  to  work 
and  wages  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  vindicated  the 
character  of  the  Irish  labourers  from  that 
charge;  and  it  had  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience that  the  labourers  were  willing  to 
work,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  paro- 
chial relief.  He  confidently  referred  upon 
this  point  to  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Knox 
Gore  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  Irish  poor-law.  That 
Gentleman  stated  that  employment  had 
produced  a  marked  improvement  in  point 
of  feeling,  and  that,  though  he  at  first 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  work, 
they  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  so  that  now  he  found  that  when 
they  did  a  good  day's  labour  they  were 
greatly  pleased  to  receive  their  small  sti- 
pend, which  was  paid  to  them  every  even- 
ing in  cash.  It  was,  after  such  experi- 
ence, a  harsh,  cruel,  and  inhuman  calumny 
against  these  men  to  say  they  would  not 
labour,  the  fact  being  that  they  were  wil- 
ling to  work  for  the  smallest  possible  amount 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families. 


Ireland  presented  an  ample  field  for  the 
employment  of  all  her  labouring  population, 
not  only  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  land,  but  in  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  union  of  Glenties,  in  tbe 
county  of  Donegal,  contained  a  population 
in  the  proportion  of  one  soul  to  ererj  7s. 
of  annual  value,  and  this  was  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  excessive  population  beyond  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  maintain.  But  the 
principal  proprietor  in  the  union,  atated, 
with  all  the  labour  he  could  collect  from 
the  district,  he  should  not  be  able  in  twenty 
years  to  put  his  land  in  a  state  to  be  pro- 
perly farmed,  adding  that  there  was  a  great 
want  of  labour  to  carry  on  the  improTO* 
ments  which  would  be  most  profitable. 
What  was  the  impediment  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  profitable  employment  of  labonr, 
of  which  this  was  one  among  many  in* 
stances?  It  proceeded  from  employers 
being  heavily  rated  for  the  support  of  poor 
belon^g  to  other  properties;  the  conse* 
quence  of  which  was,  that  not  an  inch  of 
land  could  be  let,  and  large  quantities  re> 
mained  unproductive.  The  same  proprie- 
tor stated  that  in  one  case  lie  was  obnged 
to  pay  10«.  fid.  in  the  pound  for  poor-rates, 
besides  six  and  a  half  per  cent  instalment 
for  the  advances  of  Government,  whilst  he 
was  not  receiving  anything  from  tbe  land» 
because  he  could  not  let  it.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
P.  Scrope]  proposed  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility  in  such 
cases.  It  might  be  objected  that  making 
each  proprietor  responsible  for  the  poor 
upon  his  own  estate,  would  operate  as  a 
greater  encouragement  to  clearances  than 
to  improvements;  but  he  would  make  the 
individual  responsibility  extend  over  a  lim- 
ited area,  which  would  obviate  that  objec- 
tion. He  proposed,  however,  to  make  no 
alteration  in  the  law,  with  regard  to  area, 
or  in  the  general  congregated  responsibility 
of  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  electoral 
division.  He  took  that  as  it  stood;  bnt 
if  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  a  limited 
district,  whether  a  townland,  or  part  of  a 
townland,  were  able  to  give  employment, 
he  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the  lia- 
bility to  maintain  the  ablebodied  popula- 
tion upon  their  giving  employment  to  their 
fair  proportion  of  that  population.  For 
this  purpose,  he  should  propose  a  census 
to  be  taken.  The  plan  which  he  proposed 
secured  not  only  the  means  of  employing 
labour,  but  it  was  the  only  way  of  giving 
protection  to  the  improving  landlord.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  were  asked  before  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting,  what  they  would  think 
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of  paying  their  rates  in  work;  and  the  reply 
was,  "  We  now  pay  6«.  in  the  pound;  if 
you  adopt  that  principle,  you  may  make  the 
rate  12^.,  if  you  like.'  Mr.  Napier,  of 
Loughcroo,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  experience  and  authority  in  Ire- 
land, had  declared  that  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  mkrht  he  successfully  carried  into 
practice*  He  might  state,  as  another  ex- 
cuse, why  he,  an  English  Memher,  should 
bring  in  a  Bill  affecting  Ireland,  that  he 
was  himself  aware  of  the  principle  which 
he  wished  to  have  adoptea,  having  been 
most  successfully  acted  upon  in  a  parish  in 
this  country;  and  the  principle  was  intro- 
duced into  England  before  it  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  Legislature  in  1832:  it  was 
practically  adopted  by  select  yestries,  they 
diyid^g  the  ablebodied  paupers  amongst 
ihemselyei  to  lessen  the  poor-rates.  The 
particular  parish  to  which  he  referred  was 
the  parish  of  Famham,  in  Surrey,  a  large 
parish,  from  8,000  to  10,000  acres.  He 
quite  admitted  that  this  Bill  should  only  be 
tried  as  an  experiment,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  to  limit  its  operation  to  two  years. 
There  was  at  present  a  perfect  paralysis 
in  the  labour  market  of  Ireland,  and  before 
they  could  expect  the  proprietors  to  employ 
the  labourers  on  their  estates,  they  should 
giye  them  some  security  against  being  over- 
whelmed with  poor-rates  for  the  support  of 
the  paupera  on  adjoining  properties  where 
no  employment  was  afforded.  He  would 
aak  the  House  to  compare  the  effect  on  a 
person,  about  purchasing  property  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  between  telling  him  that 
his  poor-rates  would  not  exceed  Ts,  in  the 
pound,  and  telling  him  that  if  he  purchased 
an  entire  townland,  and  employed  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  upon  it,  he  should 
haye  no  poor-rate  to  pay  at  all,  except  what 
waa  required  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  has- 
tily or  contemptuously  reject  this  measure, 
and  be  would  add  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  its  being  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  on  the  Irish  poor-law. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

BiUread  2^  and  committed. 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  appeared  to  be 
about  to  address  the  House,  but,  delaying 
for  two  or  three  moments,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Speaker  that  it  was  then  too  late  to 
address  the  House,  as  the  Motion  had  been 
agreed  to. 

Motion  made»  and  Question  proposed, 


"  That  this  House  vrill,  upon  Friday  next, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee." 

Sm  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  he 
thought  what  had  just  occurred  must  prove 
to  his  honi.  Friend,  that  he  was  not  very 
anxious  to  oppose  any  measure  that  his 
hon.  Friend  thought  it  his  duty  to  intro- 
duce to  the  House.  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  measure  would  not 
receive  at  his  hands — to  use  his  own  words 
— any  contemptuous  rejection;  because  he 
fully  appreciated  the  hon.  Member's  mo- 
tives, and  he  believed  that  every  Gentle- 
man connected  with  Ireland  owed  his  hon. 
Friend  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  persever- 
ing attempts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  which 
unfortunately  afBicted  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland.  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  moved 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  now  sitting,  he,  for  one,  should 
have  been  ready  to  give  it  his  best  con- 
sideration then;  but  after  the  course  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  taken,  he  felt  that  he 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  the 
Motion  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Commit- 
tee. He  believed  that  few  questions  had 
been  more  debated  than  the  question  of 
forced  labour,  which  was,  after  all,  the 
principle  of  the  Bill;  and  the  general  im- 
pression seemed  to  be  that  such  a  system 
was  most  demoralising  to  the  labourer.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  upstairs;  but 
he  had  not  noticed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Twis- 
leton,  who  had  much  experience  in  the 
working  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  had  stated 
in  his  evidence  that  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  urged  against  forced  labour  in 
England,  applied  with  tenfold  force  to  Ire- 
land. The  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend 
was  a  departure  from  the  great  principle, 
which  it  was  so  necessary  to  adhere  to,  of 
keeping  labour  and  relief  completely  dis- 
tinct. Under  this  Bill  the  labourer,  feel- 
ing that  he  worked  not  for  profit  but  for 
relief,  would  give  as  little  work  as  he  could 
for  the  money  which  he  received.  His  hon. 
Friend  said,  that  in  some  parishes  in  Eng- 
land the  system  worked  well.  That  might 
be  the  case,  and  he  believed  that  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  for  instance  in  the  county 
with  which  he  was  connected,  the  system 
would  work  well;  but  then  there  were 
other  parts,  such  as  the  pauperised  dis- 
tricts of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the 
system  would  be  most  prejudicial.  He  did 
not  wish  at  the  present  time  to  allude  to 
the  details  of  the  measure;  but  if  hon. 
Members  would  look  to  the  clauses,  they 
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would  see  that  its  author  contemplated 
considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out, 
by  the  number  of  safeguards  he  had  pro- 
vided; and  he  particularly  referred  to  the 
sixth  clause,  where  his  hon.  Friend  at- 
tempted to  provide  against  fraud  by  the 
infliction  of  penalties,  which,  however,  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  was  satisfied  would 
have  no  effect  whatever.  He  would  not 
enter  further  into  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
but  would  content  himself  by  observing 
that,  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  thought 
fit  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee  (in 
which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  consider 
its  provisions),  but  at  once  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

Sib  G.  grey  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  Friday  next,"  and  insert  the  words 
"  this  dav  six  months,"  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  adopt  the  course  of  sending 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  now  sitting 
on  the  Irish  poor-law,  if  that  would  meet 
the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  could  not  concur  in 
the  objections  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  this  Bill.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  system  embodied  in 
this  Bill  had  been  tried  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  had  not  worked  successfully  or 
satisfactorily.  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  were  entirely  different. 
If  the  system  had  failed  in  this  country,  it 
was  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  stimulus 
which  now  existed  in  great  force  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  would  force  the  farmers  of 
that  country  to  evince  a  great  desire  to 
carry  out  this  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud — he  alluded  to  the  stimulus 
which  the  present  destruction  of  property 
in  Ireland  (caused  by  mislegislation)  ad- 
ministered to  every  Irish  farmer  to  adopt 
every  conceivable  means  to  remove  the 
crushing  burden  of  poor-rates  from  his 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
practical  men  in  Ireland  had  given  their 
opinion  that  this  measure  would  work  well. 
If  the  Legislature  would  adopt  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  listen  to 
the  opinions  of  the  residents  of  Ireland, 
they  would  know  that  if  the  people  of  that 
country  were  permitted  to  apply  their  means 
for  the  employment  of  labour,  they  would 
save  the  whole  expense  of  the  staff  of  the 
workhouses,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  But  instead  of  thus  judici- 
ously applying  the  funds  derived  from  the 


poor-law,  they  were  paying  nearly  two 
millions  to  soldiers  every  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  a  rate  from  persons  who 
were  themselves  almost  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation, and  whose  condition,  bad  as  it  was 
at  present,  was  likely  to  be  still  worse. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  land  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  was  now  lying  in  a  state  of  waste. 
In  Mayo  the  grass  lands,  which  had  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  wealth  of  Ireland,  were  now  lying  wmste. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  was  becoming  worse 
and  worse  every  day — the  people  without 
labour,  and  the  landlords  without  rents. 
He  himself  was  cognisant  of  one  ease  in 
Tipperary,  in  which  a  gentleman  who  had 
8,000/.  due  to  him  from  his  tenants,  had 
only  been  able  to  collect  35/.  Generally 
speaking,  his  conviction  was,  that  it  was  of 
no  use  stimulating  the  people  to  an  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land,  or  devising 
modes  for  the  employment  of  labour,  un- 
less better  means  of  conveying  produce  to 
market  than  existed  at  present  were  pro- 
jected and  carried  into  execution. 

Mr.  SLANEY  would  venture  to  ask  the 
House  to  recollect  the  numerous  evils  that 
prevailed  throughout  twenty-five  of  the 
southern  counties  of  this  kingdom  some 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  a  scheme  such  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  now  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Ireland.  And  he  would  ask  them  to  be 
careful  before  they  adopted  such  a  plan, 
without  having  it  guarded,  at  all  events, 
from  those  evils  which  in  this  countrr  were 
found  to  have  been  of  so  lamentable  and 
demoralising  a  character.  He  gave  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  every  credit  for 
the  benevolence  of  his  intentions;  but  he 
believed  that  if  this  measure  were  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  have  a  tendency  not 
to  improve,  but  permanently  to  depress  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  If,  however,  in  the 
present  extraordinary  state  of  Irdand,  it 
were  carried  out  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
it  might  possibly  assist  the  people  of  that 
country  to  pass  through  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  extreme  misery  to  improvement; 
and  entertaining  such  a  view  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  vote  for  its  operation  during 
that  limited  period,  on  the  understanding 
that  in  Committee  every  possible  means 
should  be  adopted  to  guard  it  against  the 
evils  which  were  attached  to  uie  system 
when  it  was  in  force  in  England. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  believed  that  some 
such  measure  was  required  for  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  if  they 
adopted  the  proposal  to  exempt  firom  the 
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pajmeiiit  of  poor-rates  such  as  might,  un- 
<her  this  measure,  give  employment  to  the 
abbbodied  poor  in  Ireland,  they  would 
drire  ant  of  that  country  its  greatest  enemy 
— a  eoogestion  of  population  in  distressed 
districts — and  effectually  and  economically 
expend  their  charitable  relief  funds.  He 
fBa  not  look  upon  this  measure  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Labour  Rate  Act;  it  was  an 
enabUng  Bill — that  was  to  say,  it  would 
enable  the  farmers  and  occupiers  of  land 
to  discharge  those  duties  which,  under  the 
present  system,  they  were  compelled  to 
neglect. 

Mb.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  would 
ask  the  House  if  something  should  not  be 
done  to  encourage  tl)^e  employment  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  present  measure  would  do 
eyerything  that  was  required,  or  that  it 
was  not  liable  to  some  objection.  But  he 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  every  measure 
was  not  liable  to  objection  more  or  less 
grare,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
adopt  a  plan  which  would  at  least  do  some 
good,  OTon  although  it  might  not  be  wholly 
unobjectionable?  It  was  objected  to  it 
that  it  would  demoralise  the  people;  but 
the  present  poor-law  was  demoralising  the 
people  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
prerenting  some  portion  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion which  the  poor-law  was  producing.  It 
need  not  be  nSade  a  general  Act.  It  might 
be  limited  to  certain  unions;  and  he  him- 
self would  be  favourable  to  its  limitation. 
He  thought  that  Ireland  was  in  a  transition 
state.  The  present  measure  was  suited  to 
a  country  in  a  transition  state ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  measure  and  no  system  could  be 
deriMd  which  would  be  applicable  without 
tfertMU  limitations  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. He  implored  the  House  not  to  re- 
ject the 'Bill.  They  might  make  such 
modifications  in  it  as  would  make  it  more 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
bat  he  begged  of  them  at  least  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DENISON  supported  the 
Bill.  They  had  evidence  that  while  num- 
bers of  the  ablebodied  poor  were  unem- 
ployed and  destitute,  large  tracts  of  land 
were  remaining  uncultivated  for  the  want 
of  the  seed  to  put  into  it.  If  assistance 
were  at  once  given  to  enable  the  people  to 
raise  grain  crops  on  those  lands,  it  was 
possible  that  the  progress  of  the  famine 
might  be  stayed;  but  unless  such  assist- 
aaoe  was  immediatOy  there  would  be  but 
Htde  chance — seeing  that  we  had « now 
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reached  the  month  of  May — of  those  lauds 
being  turned  to  any  good  account  during 
the  present  year.  He  wished  to  know  from 
the  Government  whether  they  contemplated 
any  measures  for  bringing  these  lands  into 
cultivation,  and  thus  providing  food  for  the 
people?  It  might  be  said  the  principle 
now  proposed  had  been  tried  in  England, 
and  failed;  but  the  circumstances  which 
now  prevailed  in  Ireland  had  never  existed 
in  England,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
analogy. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  Bill  having 
been  read  a  second  time  rather  by  acci- 
dent than  otherwise,  he  thought  the  House 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
the  principle  of  the  measure  in  this  fui*ther 
stage  of  it ;  for  if  it  were  now  allowed  to 
go  into  a  Committee,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  House  had  assented  to 
the  principle  which  the  Bill  involved.  He 
should,  therefore,  take  issue  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  by  opposing  its  going 
into  Committee.  The  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  to  reduce  all  labour  to  the  standard  of 
pauper  labour,  and  to  reduce  wages  to  a 
minimum.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
required  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
should  be  employed  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  estate  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
same  rate  of  wages  was  to  be  given.  Now, 
the  House  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  such 
a  measure,  because  they  had  had  the  ex- 
perience of  the  operation  of  a  similar  plan 
as  applied  to  England.  Some  years  ago, 
just  such  a  Bill  as  this  was  tried  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  ho  believed  the  most  convincing 
testimony  was  afforded  that  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  vicious,  and  tended  to 
defeat  the  object  they  all  had  in  view, 
that  of  affording  legitimate  employment 
to  labour  and  capital.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had,  in  their  report,  ad- 
verted to  this  point,  and  had  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  occupiers  of  land 
to  employ  labour,  instead  of  encouraging 
them  to  employ  it  voluntarily,  and  there- 
fore profitably.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  objections  which  he  entertained  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the 
provisions  of  it  were  utterly  impracticable. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  in 
his  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  power  to  state  to  the 
House,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  they  had  some  plan  in  contemplation 
for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  which  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  existed  in  Ireland 
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— that  of  thousands  of  ahlehodied  men 
Standing  idle  on  thousands  of  acres  of  un- 
cultivated hut  improvahle  land.  He  had 
only  to  repeat  what  had  heen  already 
stated  to  the  House,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  plan  which,  hy  direct 
interference  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Legislature,  could  meet  the  evil  which  had 
heen  pointed  out  by  his  hon.  Friend.  Ho 
believed  that  the  remedy,  and  the  only 
remedy,  was  to  be  found  by  the  land  being 
allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  possessed  capital,  and  who  had  suffi- 
cient skill,  and  the  necessary  spirit  of  en- 
terprise to  use  it.  He  might  observe  that 
from  recent  information  he  had  received 
from  Ireland,  more  especially  from  the 
Ballina  union,  he  believed  there  existed  a 
disposition  on  the  part  o£  those  persons 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  occupation  of 
land  which  had  been  deserted  by  those 
who  could  not  pay  their  rent,  to  apply 
their  energies  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  that 
a  much  more  wholesome  state  of  things 
prevaUed  between  the  landlords  and  that 
class  of  solvent  tenant  farmers.  He  had 
had  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  by  an  hon. 
Member,  whose  brother,  having  realised  a 
competency  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  went  over  to  see  the  west  of 
Ireland  last  year,  and,  having  determined 
to  settle  there,  had  taken  in  perpetuity 
1,000  acres  of  land.  The  writer  stated, 
that  even  from  his  very  limited  experience 
he  considered  his  prospects  to  be  anything 
but  dispiriting  or  discouraging ;  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  with  the  capital  and 
energy  he  possessed,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  their 
labour  for  wages  which  in  this  country 
would  be  considered  low,  but  in  Ireland 
were  thought  to  be  extraordinarily  high — 
being  8c?.  a  day — he  should  realise  an  ade- 
quate return  for  his  capital.  It  was  by  a 
process  like  this  that  the  real  cure  of  the 
evils  existing  in  Ireland  was  to  be  attained. 
He  wished,  however,  to  be  considered,  in 
making  these  observations,  to  be  answer- 
ing the  question  put  to  him  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Malton,  and  not  to 
be  addressing  himself  to  the  remedy  which 
had  been  proposed,  by  reducing  the  extent 
of  the  area  of  taxation.  In  reference  to 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  he  certainly  did 
not  believe  it  would  effect  the  object  which 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud 
had  in  view;  and  although  it  was  proposed 
to  be  a  temporary  measure,  yet  it  became 
necessary  for  the  House  carefully  to  guard 
themselves  against  sanctioning  a  principle 


which  was  in  itself  vicious.  He  hoped« 
therefore,  the  House  would  not  agree  io 
refer  this  Bill  to  the  Committee  now  sittiiig 
on  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  If  it  should  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading — which,  in  point  of  faety 
had  by  an  accident  already  taken  place^^ 
then  he  hoped  he  had  stated  grounds  suf- 
ficient to  induce  them  to  think  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
upstairs,  but  that  it  should  at  onoe  go  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  But^ 
disapproving  as  he  did  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  he  should  cordially  assent  to  tkft 
Motion  that  it  be  committed  that  day  six 
months. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  was  sorry  that  the 
reports  which  he  received  from  IreUnd 
were  not  of  so  cheering  a  nature  as  thoee. 
which  had  been  received  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary.  He  feared 
that  the  ray  of  hope  had  only  glimmered 
upon  one  side  of  Ireland,  while  the  oth«r 
portions  were  plunged  into  still  darkw  de- 
spair and  gloom.  He  attributed  muoh  of 
the  existing  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  ex- 
tended area  of  taxation.  In  the  eountj 
with  which  he  was  connected — the  coun- 
ty of  Clare — in  that  county  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  stated  that  there  had  beea 
upwards  of  15,000  evictions.  That  might 
be  all  very  true;  but  if  any  hon.  Member 
would  inquire  he  wouldNfind  that  the  great- 
est number  of  evictions  had  taken  place  la 
those  electoral  areas  which  were  the  lar« 
gest ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  numbera 
were  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  area.  One  witness  before  their  Qom- 
mittee  had  declared  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  area  extended  to  as  many  as  12,000 
acres,  in  others  to  more,  and  in  one  in- 
stance to  as  many  as  17,000  acres.  After 
all,  the  question  would  still  and  BtUl  revive 
— ^what  was  an  ahlehodied  labourer?  Here 
was  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  giving  a 
proper  answer  to  that  question.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  full  principle  of  the  BiU»  ^ 
they  must  give  a  ratio  of  wages  on  which 
all  persons  should  be  bound  to  ak;t ;  and 
without  some  such  provision  as  this,  tbej 
would  be  adopting  a  principle  which,  ob- 
noxious in  England,  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  so  strongly  put  to  the. 
House  the  idea  of  so  many  labourers  in 
Ireland  standing  idle  on  so  many  thousand 
acres,  had  said,  let  this  arrangement  be 
left  to  the  board  of  guardians.  With  this 
suggestion  he  quite  agreed,  for  every  Bill 
that  had  lately  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
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the  House  bad  had  the  e£Fect  of  increasing 
more  and  more  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  eeatral  eommissioners  in  Dublin.  This, 
to  saj  the  least  of  it,  was  an  unwholesome 
doctrine,  and  he  conceiyed  that  the  greater 
the  oheok  giTen  to  such  a  system  the  bet- 
ter. Whereyer  the  guardians  did  their 
duty,  he  should  saj,  leaye  the  arrange- 
menta  of  all  their  local  affairs  to  local 
management.  The  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  not  those  which  could  be  reme- 
died in  Committee.  Unless  thej  settled 
the  mimimum  rate  of  wages,  the  whole 
question  would  remain  open,  and  be  the 
subject  of  continual  dispute.  They  could 
not  possibly  establish  any  tribunal  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  questions  which 
would  arise.*  If  they  established  the  boards 
of  guardians  as  the  tribunal,  they  would 
kaye  more  to  do  than  they  could  possibly 
aeeomplish;  and  if  they  appointed  only  one 
person,  he  would  be  open  to  all  kinds  of 
nibery  and  influence,  his  decisions  would 
ho  eontested,  and  the  Bill  could  not  possi- 
Uj  work.  There  was  not  a  single  altera- 
tion in  the  poor-law  which  did  not  throw 
Ofeiboard  more  and  more  the  power  of  the 
ooimtry  gentlemen  and  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, and  place  them  more  and  more  at 
the  meroy  of  a  central  board.  From  these 
4Nmnderations  he  found  himself  irresisti- 
bly compelled  to  yote  against  the  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member 
frr  Stroud. 

OoioiiEL  DUNNE  agreed  that  the  prin- 
eqde  of  employing  the  people  by  a  labour- 
imte  was  bad.  It  had  failed  in  England, 
and  eould  not  possibly  be  rendered  practi- 
eaUo  in  Ireland.  But  that  was  not  the 
objeet  of  this  Bill.  It  was  only  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  principle  which  had  already 
keen  found  successful  in  Ireland,  namely, 
tbat  of  yoluntary  associations  for  the  em- 

Syment  of  labour.  He  certainly  consi- 
«d  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  be  objec- 
tionaMe;  but  as  those  could  be  altered  in 
Committee,  he  should  giye  his  support  to 
Ike  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud, 
preferring  that  the  Bill  should  go  into 
Comimttee  of  the  whole  House  rather  than 
be  sent  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  now  sitting  upstairs.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  the  poor-law  which 
bad  brought  Ireland  into  its  present  state; 
fiir,  although  it  was  impossible  not  to  allow 
tki^  many  had  been  rescued  from  stanra- 
tien  by  the  money  applied  by  the  poor-law, 
yet  St  was  equally  impossible  to  deny  that 
wmA  dactttutioii  had  been  reproduced  by 


the  operation  of  the  enactments  of  that 
very  law.  The  present  state  of  Ireland 
demanded  that  they  should  depart  for  a 
time  at  least  from  the  principles  of  an  or- 
dinary poor-law,  and  have  recourse  to  ex- 
traordinary means,  and  that  was  what  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
proposed  to  do.  The  hon.  Member  pro* 
posed  it  only  for  a  time.  If  the  experi- 
ment succeeded,  they  could  continue  it; 
and,  if  not,  they  could  withdraw  it.  For 
himself,  he  believed  it  would  succeed,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  it  his  cordial  sup- 
port. 

Viscount  BERNARD  contended,  that 
the  measure  was  utterly  impracticable,  and 
that,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  was 
irredeemably  bad  in  principle.  He  main- 
tained that  much  of  the  absence  of  em- 
ployment in  Ireland  was  occasioned  by  the 
indecision  of  Government  as  to  the  course 
they  meant  to  pursue  with  reference  to 
the  area  of  taxation.  He  assured  the  Qo- 
vemment  that  the  question  was  one  of  sur- 
passing interest  among  all  parties  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  attended  many  meetings  of 
poor-law  guardians  in  that  country,  and 
the  universal  cry  was  **  Establish  a  small 
area  of  taxation,  and  we  will  soon  take  the 
people  out  of  the  workhouse."  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  pass  the  present  Bill, 
for  it  would  afford  no  remedy  to  the  exist- 
ing evils. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  in  the  be- 
lief that  much  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  employ- 
ment for  the  ablebodied  poor,  and  thinking 
that  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
would  tend  to  promote  such  employment, 
he  should  give  that  measure  his  suppoH. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
had  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  area  of 
taxation,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  change 
were  made,  and  an  ablebodied  man  found 
himself  without  employment,  he  would  ap- 
ply to  the  guardians,  who  would  give  him 
outdoor  relief.  Now,  what  was  that  out- 
door relief  ?  Outdoor  relief,  in  his  opin- 
ion, meant  outdoor  starvation  —  outdoor 
relief  meant,  reducing  an  ablebodied  m|m 
to  a  helpless  skeleton  —  outdoor  relief 
meant,  the  depopulation  of  Ireland.  What 
was  the  amount  of  that  relief  ?  One  pound 
of  Indian  meal  to  each  adult  pauper  within 
the  24  hours,  and  half  that  quantity  to  a 
person  under  age.  In  the  majority  of 
unions  in  Ireland,  the  adult  who  received 
that  amount  of  food  had  not  fuel  to  dress 
it  with.  That  was  what  was  called  relief 
throughout  half  of  Ireland,  and  the  people 
Q2 
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were  sinkbg  into  their  graves  by  the  hour, 
wbibt  the  British  Pariiament  were  qoiedj 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  rigid  principles 
of  political  economy  towards  the  sister 
country.  He  had  hailed  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  read  from  Mr.  Bourke,  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  that  distress 
was  diminishing  in  the  Ballina  union.  But 
although  that  might  be  the  case  in  that 
union,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  believed  that  dis- 
tress was  increasing  with  railroad  rapidity 
in  other  districts  of  Ireland.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  deaths  which  had 
occurred  from  starvation  in  Ireland.  It 
stated  that  the  people  were  not  only  dying 
by  thousands,  but  that  such  was  the  po- 
verty of  the  country  that  coffins  could  not 
be  procured  in  which  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
that  the  naked  bodies  were  left  exposed 
without  burial.  He  would  trouble  the 
House  with  one  extiuct  from  that  account; 
and  I  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  heard  the  recital,  he  felt  sure 
that  it  would  draw  from  his  humane  and 
benevolent  mind  something  more  than  a 
simple  response  of  compassion.  The  case 
to  which  he  referred  was  copied  by  the 
Freeman's  Journal  from  the  Tralee 
Chronicle  : — 

**  At  tho  meeting  of  the  Tralee  board  of  guar- 
dians on  Tuesday  Sfr.  John  Twiss,  of  Haremount, 
related  to  us  the  following  horrifying  circum- 
stance : — A  farmer  named  Daly,  of  Killackeen,  in 
the  parish  of  Dysert,  in  the  previous  week,  lost  a 
mare  in  fever.  In  two  hours  after  the  skin  was 
taken  off  the  entrails  and  head  were  seized  upon 
by  some  squalid  wretches  and  devoured  !  This 
oocurred  within  a  musket-shot  of  Mr.  Twiss's 
house.  And  yet  wo  have  a  board  of  guardians, 
relieving  officers,  with  rates  upon  rates,  wrung 
from  many  who  are  themselves  paupers,  or  de- 
scending rapidly  to  that  class.  Mr.  Twiss,  who 
is  himself  a  guardian,  and  an  attentive  one,  should 
have  brought  this  frightful  afiair  before  his  brother 
guardians.  Mr.  Twiss  informed  us  also,  that  a 
poor  man  in  his  locality,  who  had  i[(ucceeded  in 
procuring  a  coffin  for  his  brother,  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  on  the  road,  within  two  miles  of  the  hovel 
where  the  dead  man  lay,  and  died  on  the  spot,  the 
victim  of  that  exliaustion  and  physical  debility 
which  what  is  called  outdoor  relief  is  every  day 
producing,  and  which  had  already,  bit  by  bit, 
crushed  the  life  from  the  once  vigorous  frame  of 
his  brother.  They  were  buried  next  day  in  the 
same  humble  grave." 

He  invited  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
those  accounts,  which  would  show  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  being  decimated  at 
a  greater  rate  than  our  soldiers  had  been 
10  our  most  glorious  battles.  What,  again, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 


examined  yesto^y  hefare  the  Committee^ 
was  going  on  in  Galway  ?  [Sir  6.  Gbst 
intimated  that  such  evidence  had  not  yet 
been  reported.]  He  could  have  wished  to 
have  b^n  able  to  report  that  evidence,  as 
it  would  exhibit  a  fearful  amount  of  desti- 
tution. In  the  Clifden  union,  also,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  heard,  the  people 
in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  were  not 
treated  better  than  were  the  hounds  in  the 
kennels.  In  Galway,  as  it  would  appear, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eastwood — an 
English  adventurer,  but  a  very  honourable 
adventurer — that,  in  addition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  auxiliary  workhouses,  200  persons 
were  crammed  into  the  ordinary  work- 
houses almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  In 
Ballinasloe,  again,  which,  under  the  resi- 
dent landlordship  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty* 
was  before  the  famine  one  of  the  bc«t 
ordered  towns  in  Ireland,  the  distress  was 
of  the  most  fearful  character.  Twelve 
auxiliary  workhouses  had  been  erected, 
and  it  appeared  that  IQO  paupers  had  died 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  From  one  calca- 
lation  it  would  appear  that  the  numbers  of 
paupers  in  the  workhouse  exceeded  the 
population  of  the  town  itself.  In  the  teeth 
of  these  facts,  the  House  went  on  from  day 
to  day  experimenting  with  the  cold  and 
iron-hearted  principles  of  political  economy. 
Without  pledging  himself  to  the  detaib  of 
this  measure,  he  was  prepared  to  support 
its  principle;  and  considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
second  reading,  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
objection  to  its  being  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. At  present,  in  portions  of  Ireland, 
5  per  cent  of  the  people  were,  from  physi- 
cal disability,  unable  to  work.  And  unleas 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  were  applied,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population  would  be  reduced 
to  the  same  condition;  and  if  they  would 
not  support  them  in  the  workhouses,  thej 
would  soon  havo  to  support  them  in  the 
hospitals.  And  here  he  could  not  help  de- 
precating the  course  recommended  by 
certain  English  political  economists,  who 
were  anxious,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was 
plunged  into  such  deep  distress,  and  the 
cholera  morbus  threatening  to  attack  that 
country,  to  effect  cheeseparings  in  the 
public  expenditure,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Dublin  hospitals,  even  the  usual  annual 
Parliamentaiy  grants  which  had  been  en- 
joyed by  them  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Union.  He  found  that  in  the  Richmond 
Surgical  Hospital  the  Whitworth  Medical 
or  Chronic  Hospital,  and  the  Hardwick 
Fever  Hospital,  no  fewer  than  4,804  per- 
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KilM,  P.  W.  S.  Somerville,H.lm.SirW. 

Milei,  W.  Spooner,  R. 

Milner,  W.  Bl  £.  Stafford,  A. 

Monwll,  W.  Stanley,  hon.  £.  H. 

Moody,  C.  A.  SUnsfield,  W.  R.  0. 

Mwito,  0.  F.  Stanton,  W.  H. 

Uvdj,  W.  Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Nowdegate,  C.  N.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Nowport,  Ylsct.  Thompson,  Col 

Oswald,  A.  Thornely,  T. 

Paoke,  0.  W.        '  Tollemache,  J. 

Fagot,  Lord  A.  Townsbend,  Capt. 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Parker,  J.  Vemer,  Sir  W. 

Patten,  J.  W.  Vesey.  hon.  T. 

Pilkington,  J.  Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 

Portal,  M.  Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Piigh,D.  West,  F.  R. 

Raoe,  £»  R.  Willyams,  H. 

BiMbuck,  J.  A.  Wilson,  J. 

Rusaoll,  F.  0.  H.  Wodehouse,  £. 

BntborAupd,  A.  Wrigbtson,  W.  B. 

Skirioy,  £.  J.  Young,  Sir  J. 
Slaney,  R«  A.  tsu.xss. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R;  V.        Hill,  Lord  M. 

Smollett,  A.  BeUew,  R.  M. 

Words  added. 

Main  QuestioD,  as  amended,  put  and 
•greed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

BEIB£RY  AT  ELECTIONS  BILL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
•Bribery  at  Elections  Bill. 

8iR  J.  PAKINGTON  said,  that  after 
the  decision  at  which  the  House  had 
Arrived  on  a  former  day  on  the  first  clause 
<yf  thb  Bill,  which  had  reference  to  the 
declarations  to  be  made  by  Members  at 
ihe  table,  he  had  postponed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  what  should  be 
done  with  the  remaining  clauses.  He 
had  tome  hesitation,  after  that  decision, 
on  m  point  to  which  he  attached  some 
importance,  whether  he  should  go  on  with 
ihe  Bill ;  but  understanding  that  some 
infiaential  Members  of  the  House  were 
desirous  to  have  a  portion  of  the  Bill  pre- 
aerred,  he  wished  to  gire  notice  that 
Although  it  was  not  then  his  intention  to 
proceed  with  those  portions  of  the  mea- 
«W09  he  did  intend  on  a  future  day  to  do 
«o.  After  the  decision  which  had  been 
nronoimced,  he  did  not  intend  to  ask  the 
House  to  assent  to  the  declarations  which 
it  was  proposed  should  be  made  by  Mem- 
bers at  the  hustings,  and  by  agents  ;  but 
there  were  other  clauses — beginning,  he 
thought,  with  the  sixth — which  he  con- 
mdend  it  was  desirable  that  the  House 
should  pass,  and  he  proposed  to  fix  the 
•Committee  for  m  fnture  day,  with  a  view 
io  take  those  clauses  into  consideration. 

GOLOHIL  SIBTHOBP  thought  he  had 
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reason  to  complain  of  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  measure 
by  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  distinctly  un- 
derstood from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  other 
night  that  he  would  give  up  the  Bill  alto* 
gether,  and,  believing  that  he  would  ad- 
here to  that  declaration,  he  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  had  walked  away  delighted.  Being 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this 
Bribery  Bill  would  not  come  on  during 
the  Session,  he  told  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  feel  as  comfortable  as  he  did,  and  went 
away;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  subsequently 
heard  from  the  hon.  Baronet  that  he 
thought  he  would  bring  it  on  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  There  was  an 
old  saying,  **  Catch  a  weazel  asleep,"  and 
he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  would  not  be  caught 
asleep  again.  He  would  trust  to  no  one 
at  all ;  he  would  say  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
— be  on  your  guard,  for  there  was  so 
much  chicanery  going  on  it  was  impossible 
to  know  what  to  believe.  He  should  in 
future  watch  the  hon.  Baronet  as  a  oat 
watches  a  mouse,  and  oppose  him  in  every 
measure  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  state  precisely  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  thought  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nothing  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Lincoln 
that  was  worthy  of  notice.  [Colonel  Sib- 
THORP  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Northampton,  he 
admitted  there  was  some  practical  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  matter.  As  he 
had  before  said,  it  was  not  his  intention 
— in  consequence  of  the  division  on  a  for.- 
mer  day,  to  proceed  with  the  declarations, 
but  he  intended  to  proceed  with  other 
parts  of  the  Bill.  It  was  only  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  very  high  authorities 
in  the  House,  that  he  intended  to  perse- 
vere with  the  latter  portions  of  his  Bill. 
He  did  not  mean  to  press  then  the 
earlier  clauses,  but  it  would  still  be  com- 
petent for  any  hon.  Member  to  take  what 
course  he  pleased  with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  GREENE  suggested  that  the 
better  course  would  be  to  strike  out  in 
Committee  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
clauses,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the 
Bill  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  future  occasion. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  that  course. 

Clauses  1  and  2  were  then  struck  out. 
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On  the  question  that  Clause  3  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  he 
certainly  could  not  understand  what  the 
Committee  were  ahout ;  and  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  ohtain 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  that  if 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Memher  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not  do  so  hj 
hotter  means  than  getting  rid  of  it  clause 
hy  clause,  as  the  Committee  were  now 
doing. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  what 
he  wanted  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  too. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the 
Motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Clauses  3  to  6 
were  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  then  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  report 
progress;  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 
6th  of  June. 

SMITHFIELD  MARKET  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  moved  that  Mr.  Eliot 
Yorke  he  discharged  from  further  attend- 
ance on  the  Select  Committee  on  Smith- 
field  Market,  and  that  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
he  added  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  opposed  the  Motion 
on  the  ground  of  the  unprecedented  and 
unusual  course  adopted  hy  the  hon.  Mem- 
her in  making  the  Motion.  No  communi- 
cation had  heen  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
to  the  Committee  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  such  a  Motion.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  he  believed  that  he  ex- 
pressed correctly  the  opinions  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee,  when  he  said 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Committee  as  at  present  constituted.  There 
had  been  an  ample  attendance  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  during  its  proceed- 
ings, never  less  than  thirteen  out  of  the 
fifteen  Members,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  possible  reason  for  making  any 
alteration  in  the  Committee. 

Mr,  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  however 
unprecedented  the  course  might  be  that 
was  followed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire,  he  believed  that  ho  was 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  persons  connected 
with  very  great  interests  both  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  the  country,  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  However  well  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  might  be  satisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  the 
butchers  of  the  metropolis  and  the  graziers 


of  the  country  were  far  from  heing 
fied  with  it.  It  was  not  at  all  unreasoa- 
able  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire, knowing  that  those  parties  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Committee,  should  eur 
deavour  to  have  some  hon.  Member  on  the 
Committee  to  represent  the  interests  of  a 
most  deserving  body  of  men.  Without 
intending  any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Eliofc 
Yorke,  who,  he  believed,  had  not  attended 
the  Committee  at  all,  he  thought  his 
place  would  be  better  supplied  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster.  An- 
other reason  why  a  metropolitan  M«nher 
should  be  appointed  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Eliot  Yorke  was,  that  his  noble  Colleagae» 
who  was  suffering  from  ill  health  (Lord  B. 
Grosvenor),  was  at  present  at  Madeira/and 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Committee, 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  wonU 
accede  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  ORMSBY  gore  said,  that  he 
considered  the  Committee  to  be  fairly  con- 
stituted; indeed,  if  the  Committee  were 
composed  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Members  ex- 
clusively, who  were  unconnected  with  the 
different  interests  concerned,  it  would  he 
the  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  in- 
dependent decision. 

Sir  C.  DOUGLAS  expressed  his  sor- 
prise  that  this  Motion  should  have  heen 
made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  had  given  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  upon  the  former  Com^ 
mittee;  and  to  move  to  discharge  him  with- 
out any  request  from  him,  or  any  acquies- 
cence on  his  part,  was,  at  least,  an  unusual 
proceeding.  If  the  parties  interested  in 
the  question  were  not  properly  represented 
upon  the  Committee,  an  addition  to  it 
might  be  moved,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  might  be  substituted  for  his 
noble  Colleague  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  who 
was  unable  to  attend,  but  certainly  no 
grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  present 
Motion. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  contended  that 
the  grazing  interests  were  fairly  represent- 
ed upon  the  Committee,  and  that  great  in- 
convenience would  arise  if  the  pracdce  was 
sanctioned  of  Motions  to  discharge  indivi- 
dual Members  without  consulting  either 
the  Chairman,  the  Committee,  or  the  Mem- 
ber himself. 

Sir  G.  grey,  having  been  appealed  to, 
could  only  say  it  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
course  to  propose  the  substitution  of  one 
Member  for  another,  without  communica- 
tion with  the  Chairman,  or  some  of  the 
Committee,  unless  some  strong  reason  was 
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assigned  for  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middleiez  had  stated,  that  his  noble  Col- 
league (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  was  absent 
from  ill-health.  He  (Sir  Q.  Grey)  had  no 
doubt  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  wonld  communi- 
eate  with  the  Chairman,  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  by  which  the  place  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  supplied. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  he  had  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  Motion,  inasmuch  as  the 
Ghainnan  of  the  Committee  had  upon  a 
prerious  occasion  proposed  the  omission  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Yorke's  name.  Mr.  Yorke,  he 
understood,  was  unwell.  He  had  not  yet 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  the  market  that  their 
interests  were  not  sufficiently  represented. 
As  to  not  having  communicated  himself 
.with  the  Committee,  he  was  not  aware  it 
was  necessary;  but,  as  representing  a 
.grasing  county,  he  thought  it  would  be 
hr  better  that  his  own  name  should  be 
stmck  off  it,  than  that  the  Committee 
should  remain  as  it  was.  The  hon.  and 
gidlant  Member  for  Westminster  was  will- 
ing to  serre  if  appointed. 

After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Sir 
0.  Grey,  Mr.  B.  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Ormsby 
€k>re  engaged.  Mr.  Stafford  proposed  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  ;  Mr.  Mackinnon  un- 
dertaking to  ascertain  whether  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor  was  likely  to  return  to  this 
country  during  the  sitting  of  the  Commit- 
tee; and  if  he  were  not,  to  consult  with  the 
.Committee  as  to  the  substitution  of  some 
other  Member. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  Five 
c'dock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  10,  IS^d. 

UtrnvTMB,'}    IMk  the  OkiM«.— The  Viicount  Melville. 
PllBUO  BfUA— S*  Summary  CooTicUons  (Ireland)}   In- 
I  Ofltaioes  (Ireland) ;   ApprehentioD  of  Deserters 


Bills. 

FanrfOMS  Pmnmnrmv,  By  Earls  Mountcaihell  and  Eg- 
Maiton,  tnm  several  Congregations  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
Sliii,  fbr  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution. 
— By  th*  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flrom  Torrington  and  Clap- 
ham,  for  an  Alientioa  respecting  the  GranU  in  Aid  of 
PnUle  Eduofttion.~By  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Coleheiter,  from  Harpenden,  and  other  Places. 
■wpMnlin  of  Agrieulturml  Distress,  and  against  the 
KipMl  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
ftom  DabUn,  and  several  Poor  Law  Unions  in  Ireland* 
minst  the  Rata  hi  Aid.— From  Dunmow,  oorophdnhig 
or  the  Operatk»  of  the  Law  of  Settlement— By  the  Earl 
^  Banowhy.  fkom  York,  and  a  Number  of  other  Places, 
i^aliisithe  Otantlng  of  any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shops. 
~9y  lh«  BMmp  of  OilM,  ftom  Oxford,  that  Artkle 


11,  Sect  3,  Cap  9,  of  the  Criminal  Law  CoasolkUlksi 
(Na  f )  Bill  may  not  pass  into  a  Law. 

REPORTING  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move — 

"  That  their  Lordships  do  take  into  considera- 
tion No.  130  of  their  Standing  Orders  as  to  the 
Presence  of  Strangers  during  the  Sitting  of  the 
House." 

In  making  this  Motion,  he  hoped  he  should 
meet  with  the  indulgence  of  their  Lord- 
ships whilst  he  stated  the  general  view 
which  he  took  of  the  suhject,  and  also  what 
were  the  particular  means  hy  which  he 
proposed  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  ohject  he  had  in  contemplation.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Standing  Order 
itself  was  inconsistent,  and  not  only  incon- 
sistent in  itself,  hut  in  some  degree  disad- 
vantageous to  the  proceedings  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  had  no  douht  that 
the  original  ohject  of  excluding  strangers 
entirely  from  their  dehates — not  admitting ' 
any  strangers  to  he  present  during  their 
proceedings — was  in  order  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  greater  freedom  of  de- 
bate and  greater  freedom  of  speech.  At 
an  earlier  period  of  English  history  per- 
sons making  a  speech  here  might  run  a 
risk  if  their  remarks  were  reported,  and 
their  Lordships,  therefore,  had  preserved 
the  power  of  sitting  with  closed  doors  in 
order  that  any  Member  of  the  House  might 
deliver  his  sentiments  without  intimida- 
tion. He  believed  another  reason  for  that 
practice  had  been  suggested  —  one  which, 
when  acted  on,  had  produced  the  most  un- 
fortunate results.  The  other  reason  was 
this — namely,  that  something  which  ought 
to  be  kept  secret  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  be  stated  here  in  the  course 
of  debate,  and  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
enemy  might  derive  knowledge  from  what 
passed  in  their  Lordships'  debates  of  some- 
thing which  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country  that  he  should  possess.  These 
were  the  two  chief  objects — if  not  the  only 
objects — that  he  could  discover  for  their 
Lordships  sitting  with  closed  doors.  On 
the  last  occasion  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  carry  this  Standing  Order  into 
execution,  the  scene  was  so  ludicrous — the 
conduct  of  both  Houses  was  so  strange — 
that,  on  looking  back  to  the  occurrence, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  make  a  note  of  the 
description  preserved  of  it,  and  he  would 
read  one  or  two  sentences  to  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  subject.  The  occasion  to 
which  he  alluded  was  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1770,  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
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made  a  Motion  with  regard  to  the  defence 
of  the  West  Indies,  Minorca,  and  Gibral- 
tar; and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
then  took  place,  it  seemed  that  Lord  Gower 
interrupted  his  Grace  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech,  and  desired  that  the  House  should 
be  cleared  of  all  but  those  who  had  a  right 
to  be  there.  A  very  extraordinary  scene 
took  place  in  consequence.  There  were 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  then 
below  the  bar,  who  were  excluded  with  the 
rest.  They  were  excluded  with  difficulty; 
and  when  they  were  excluded  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  retaliate  in  the  other 
House,  by  moving  that  the  House  should 
be  cleared  of  strangers,  which  necessarily 
included  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  then  below  the  gallery.  Mr.  Burke, 
who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  said,  **  Sir, 
there  is  not  common  sense  in  the  Standing 
Order  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 
either  House  should  not  have  hearers  of 
their  debates;"  and,  subsequently.  Colonel 
Barre  described  the  scene  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

**  I  WM  a  witness  of  the  scene,  and  never  shall 
J  forget  it.  I  was  listening  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester speaking  on  the  important  subject  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  any  secret.  If  he  was,  he  did  not 
disclose  it.  Suddenly  the  whole  scene  became 
changed.  I  could  not  suppose  that  a  single  Peer 
remained  in  the  House,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mob 
had  broken  in,  and  they  certainly  acted  in  a  yery 
extraordinary  manner.  One  of  the  heads  of  this 
mob— for 'there  were  two — ^was  a  Scotchman,  who 
cried  out,  *  Clear  the  hoose,  clear  the  hoose  !'  The 
fiice  of  the  other  was  hardly  human,  for  he  had 
contrived  to  put  on  a  nose  of  enormous  size  that 
disfigured  him  completely,  and  his  eyes  started  out 
of  his  head  in  so  frightful  a  way  that  he  seemed 
to  be  undergoing  the  operation  of  being  strangled. 
It  was  altogether  the  most  violent  mob  I  ever  be- 
held. You  would  imagine  that  these  leaders 
would  have  continued  so  throughout.  But,  no  I 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  two  men  took  the  of- 
fice of  doorkeepers,  who  executed  the  office  with 
as  much  exactness  as  if  the  House  had  been  a 
well-regulated  assembly." 
That  was  the  description  as  given  in  a  speech 
of  Colonel  Barre,  reported  in  Cavendish's 
Debates.  Various  other  accounts  were  to 
be  found  in  other  speecbes  made  at  the 
time,  describing  the  scene  in  almost  similar 
language.  After  that  period,  for  i^ome 
time,  as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  there 
was  a  spirit  of  retaliation  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  and  all  strangers 
were  excluded.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  fu- 
ture history  of  this  country  if  some  persons 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  taken 
notes  and  supplied  the  deficiency.  He 
would  go  the  full  length  of  saying,  that 
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the  debates  in  Parliament — that  ihe  opin- 
ions expressed  in  Parliament  should  be 
made  public.  That  might  not  be  the  opin- 
ion of  every  Member  of  the  House;  but 
his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  should  be  given  to  the  puUio, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  for 
the  dignity  of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
imagined  that  the  period  had  gone  by  when 
it  was  possible  that  any  of  their  Lordships 
could  be  intimidated  either  into  expreesing 
what  he  did  not  feel,  or  into  coneealing 
sentiments  which  he  really  felt ;  and  he 
hoped  there  was  no  Member  of  the  House 
who  would  not  boldly  state  before  the  pub- 
lic that  which  he  should  wish  to  ezpreaa  if 
they  were  to  sit  with  closed  doors.  If 
even  their  Lordships  did  not  go  the  length 
which  he  himself  did,  and  say  that  their 
deliberations  should  be  made  publio  to  all 
the  world,  they  would  at  least  agree  with 
him,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  report  of  thsir 
proceedings  given  to  the  publio,  that  report 
should,  as  far  as  it  went,  give  a  eorreet  re- 
presentation of  what  passed  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament;  they  must  allow  that  it  was 
a  great  inconsistency  that  they  should  ezp 
elude  every  stranger  by  their  Standing 
Order,  and  yet  connive  at  the  daily  publi- 
cation of  reports  of  their  debates,  made 
by  strangers  whom  that  Order  was  as- 
sumed to  exclude  from  their  walls.  He 
would  sooner  that  the  case  were  reversed 
— that  the  general  rule  should  be  thai  the 
debates  of  the  House  sbould  be  publio— 
and  that  it  should  only  be  by  a  special 
Motion,  and  for  some  special  reason*  that 
the  House  should  sit  with  closed  doors»  or 
exclude  strangers,  those  strangers  h^g 
employed  in  the  useful  task  of  reporting 
their  Lordships'  debates.  In  whu^ever 
way  their  Lordships  viewed  the  case — 
whether  they  agreed  that  it  was  right  that 
their  debates  should  be  reported,  or  whe- 
ther they  consented  to  a  breach  of  their 
Standing  Orders,  at  least  thej  would 
agree,  if  any  reports  of  their  dcHberaMons 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  publiot  that  it 
was  highly  advisable  that  these  reports 
should  be  correct  and  impartial.  In  pro^ 
portion  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  the 
public  to  have  correct  and  impartial  re- 
ports of  their  Lordships'  debates,  so,  in  an 
equal  degree,  it  was  injurious  to  the  public 
that  totally  incorrect  reports  of  debates 
should  be  given — above  all,  reports  which 
gave  an  impression  totally  different  from 
that  which  a  correct  report  would  produce 
on  the  public.  He  could  advancOy  if  he 
chose,  many  instances  ia  whioh  reports 
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had  beta  so  very  incorrect  that  an  utterly 
contrary  unpresBion  must  have  been  pro- 
daoed  on  reading  them,  to  that  which  would 
hare  been  produced  on  a  person  listening 
to  ibe  debate  in  the  House :  he  could  also 
giTO  inatances  of  apparent  partiality,  where 
argoraenta  had  been  well  given  on  one 
«de  of  the  question,  and  totally  omitted  or 
giren  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  on  the 
other.  He  could  produce  many  instances 
in  whieh,  when  questions  had  been  put  to 
Jliniiten,  the  answers  of  Ministers  had 
either  not  been  given,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  inaudible,  or,  if  given,  it  had 
been  given  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  it  was  stated  or  intended  to  bo  con- 
▼eyed.  It  was  self-evident  that  such  a 
prooeeding  aa  that  must  produce  tho  great- 
eat  ineonvenience  and  considerable  injury. 
When  the  words  of  a  Minister  in  reply  to 
ft  queation  on  an  important  subject,  were 
thaa  miainterpreted  and  misrepresented, 
•od  aent  forth  to  the  public,  of  course  a 
falae  impression  was  created  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  result  might  be  most 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests.  In 
the  iame  way,  when  important  questions 
ware  debated,  and  if  their  Lordships  wished 
to  refer  back  to  important  speeches,  they 
had  no  certainty,  or  rather,  they  had  the 
oortainty  that  the  report  was  so  doubtful 
that  they  could  not  rely  on  it.  He  was  in- 
diieed  to  say  this  from  having  looked  back 
to  the  report  of  the  important  speeches 
made  on  the  great  question  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  in  so  looking  back  he  found, 
with  regard  to  two  of  the  most  important 
ddivared  on  that  occasion — in  his  own 
mind  (without  any  offence  to  other  speakers) 
(he  two  best  speeches  delivered  on  either 
iida-^he  referred  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench  (the  .Earl 
of  Harrowby)  against  the  Bill,  and  the 
■peeoh  of  his  noble  Friend,  also  on  the 
cross  bench  (Lord  Whamcliffe),  in  favour 
ef  the  Bill— --two  speeches  of  remarkable 
nbility,  in  which  were  concentrated  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  and 
whioh  in  themselves  formed  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  whole  debate;  he  referred 
to  those  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
aidering  the  subject  himself,  and  he  must 
aay  that  the  reports  were  such  that  he 
lonnd  in  them  Httle  more  than  a  skeleton 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  was  said. 
Therefore  it  was,  he  said,  that  if  the  de- 
bates were  to  be  reported,  it  was  most  es- 
amtial  and  neceasary  that  forcible  and 
filequent  apeechea  like  those  should  be 
eOReetly  pven;  and  therefore,  from  that 


motive,  he  thought  their  Lordships  were 
bound  under  all  circumstances — however 
they  might  view  their  privilege  of  exclud- 
ing strangers — to  take  means,  as  long  as 
they  allowed  any  reports  to  be  published,  to 
place  those  employed  in  reporting  in  such  a 
situation  and  in  such  a  position  as  that  they 
could  have  no  excuse  for  giving  false  re- 
ports, but  on  the  contrary  have  every  means 
of  giving  a  fair  and  just  representation  of 
what  passed  in  the  House.  In  proceeding 
to  carry  this  proposition,  he  had  met  with 
some  very  considerable  difficulties.  Sup- 
posing their  Lordships  should  not  consent 
to  the  Motion  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
namely,  that  their  Lordships  should  re- 
consider this  Standing  Order  with  a  view 
to  its  repeal,  and  the  substitution  of  another 
in  its  place  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  timo  and  practice  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  he  should  still  persist  in  submitting 
a  Motion  which  would  enable  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  some  means  of  placing 
the  reporters  in  such  a  situation  as  to  give 
— although  the  reports  would  be  a  mere 
connivance  at  a  breach  of  the  Standing 
Orders — the  means  of  reporting  correctly. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  subject  should  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. It  might  be  necessary  that  their 
Lordships  should  examine  architects  and 
others  on  the  subject.  If  their  Lordships 
proceeded  on  the  general  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Standing  Order  itself,  he  be- 
lieved he  should  be  bound  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Committee  of  Privileges.  Ac- 
cording to  their  Standing  Orders,  a  Stand- 
ing Order  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges — that  was,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  But  if  it 
were  merely  for  an  architectural  altera- 
tion, he  found  he  could  do  that  without 
submitting  the  question  to  a  Committee  of 
Privileges.  He  found  that,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834, 
the  Library  Committee  actually  reported 
with  regard  to  the  reporters*  gallery,  and 
suggested  that  certain  accommodation 
should  be  furnished  for  the  reporters.  He 
could,  therefore,  either  refer  to  a  Select 
Committee,  or  to  the  Library  Committee, 
the  question  of  considering  by  what  means 
the  reporters  —  [Lord  Brougham:  Say 
**  strangers]" — might  be  so  placed  as  to 
be  able  to  hear.  He  wished  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  an 
entrance  to  their  Lordships'  House  by 
right.  He  also  thought  it  would  be  conve- 
nient, as  a  great  portion  of  the  gallery 
was  considered  to  be  in  the  House,  but 
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which  was  never  used  by  any  Member  of 
the  House,  to  consider  whether  that  por- 
tion should  not  be  voted  as  out  of  the 
House  (he  meant  the  centre  galleries)  and 
used  for  strangers  ?  Again,  with  regard 
to  Foreign  Ministers,  instead  of  their  being 
obliged  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
with  great  fatigue  and  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  a  proper  place  should  be  as- 
signed for  them.  In  the  late  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe, 
places  were  assigned  for  the  Members  of 
the  British  Legislature,  to  which  they  had 
access  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  referring 
to  a  Committee  the  question  whether  it 
was  advisable  that  those  galleries  should 
be  considered  out  of  the  House;  whether 
those  side  galleries  should  be  appropriated 
to  those  strangers  who  were  connected 
with  the  press;  or,  whether  there  should 
be  some  alteration  in  the  gallery  at  the 
end  of  the  House,  by  which  the  same  ob- 
ject would  be  gained  as  if  they  were  placed 
in  the  side  galleries,  he  should  wish,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Standing  Order.  Fpr  this  purpose, 
therefore,  he  should  move  that  the  said 
Standing  Order  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  a  view  to  its  alteration. 

The  Makquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  as  the  question  had  been  so  distinctly 

? laced  before  their  Lordships  by  the  noble 
lOrd,  who  moved  them  to  take  into  con- 
sideration one  of  the  most  important  of 
their  Standing  Orders,  with  a  view  to  its 
total  abrogation,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  for  himself  individually — for  he  did 
not  know  how  far  he  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  House — to  such  a  Motion  he  had  an 
insuperable  objection.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  although  their  Lordships 
had  wisely  shown  a  disposition  to  permit 
a  knowledge  of  their  debates  to  be  dif- 
fused among  their  countrymen,  it  had 
always  been  under  sufferance,  and  with 
the  intention  of  maintaining  all  their  privi- 
leges, one  of  which  privileges,  whenever 
they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  was  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  Whilst,  however, 
he  objected  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
privilege,  and  to  the  repeal  of  their  Stand- 
ing Order,  he  felt,  that  so  long  as  persons 
were  permitted  to  have  access  to  the 
House  with  a  view  of  reporting  the  de- 
bates of  their  Lordships,  under  sufferance, 
so  long  as  persons  were  in  the  habit,  with- 
out any  objection  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships,  of  communicating  to  the  pub- 


lic the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  their 
Lordships  had  the  deepest  interest  in  hat- 
ing that  duty  faithfully  and  impariiAlty, 
and  he  must  add,  conveniently  discharged. 
He  was  likewise  bound  to  say,  that  if,  in 
common  with  many  of  their  Lordships, 
he  had  occasionally  suffered  from  an  in- 
correct representation  of  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  that  imperfect,  or  it 
might  be  false,  representation  had  pro- 
ceeded from  any  improper  motive  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  he  believed,  sedulously 
and  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties 
which  they  had  undertaken.  Indeed,  he 
was  surprised  that  under  some  circum- 
stances the  reporters  discharged  their 
duties  as  excellently  as  they  did;  for  their 
very  imperfections  proceeded,  and  most 
proceed,  from  that  of  which  their  Lord- 
ships were  the  most  adequate  judges,  the 
state  of  disorder  which  prevailed  within 
as  well  as  without  the  walls  of  what  was 
technically  called  '*  the  House. "  For  the 
purpose  of  obviating  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  reporters  were  at  present  besets 
he  thought  that  their  Lordships  would  do 
very  right  to  adopt  the  second  of  the  al- 
ternatives mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord — 
namely,  that  of  referring'  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee— or,  perhaps,  the  Library  Commii- 
teo  would  be  more  convenient — ^the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  whether  any 
greater  convenience  could  be  obtained 
for  the  prevention  of  that  which  thgr 
must  also  confess  to  be  in  itself  an  evir. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  suggesting  to 
their  Lordships  on  this  occasion  the  dntj 
imposed  upon  themselves  individually  of 
preserving  order;  and  he  ventured  to  add 
his  conviction,  that  any  effort  directed  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack for  the  preservation  of  order  would 
meet  with  the  unanimous  and  constant 
support  of  their  Lordships. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  as 
he  had  himself  had  the  honour  of  fining 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  their  Lordshipr 
House  during  the  period  when  he  sat  on 
the  woolsack,  he  naturally  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  question.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  iioble 
Baron,  with  one  exception,  namely,  that  he 
thought  the  necessity  for  this  Standing  Or- 
der did  not  exist.  He  should  have  been  much 
better  pleased  if  the  proposal  for  taking  this 
Standing  Order  into  consideration,  had  not 
been  made  the  preface  to  the  Motion. 
It  was  an  important  Standing  Order,  Mid 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it  up.     It  was 
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of  ihe  greatest  importance  that  the  privi- 
l^es  of  that  House  should  be  not  only 
thoroughly  understood,  but  also  strictly 
maiDtained,  so  far  as  regarded  the  inter- 
ferisnce  with  tbeir  proceedings  of  any 
persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Peer- 
age. If  their  Lordships  should  once 
relax  the  absolute  prohibition  of  that 
interference  in  favour  of  any  party, 
there  was  no  knowing — at  least  he  did 
not  know  —  how  soon  their  Lordships 
might  be  in  that  state  to  which  he  would 
not.  further  allude,  but  which  had  been 
found  so  mischievous  in  foreign  countries. 
With  regard  to  the  strangers*  gallery,  their 
Lordships  had  long  recognised,  even  by 
their  oraers»  the  presence  of  strangers  at- 
tending in  that  House;  but  they  had  not 
yet  recognisi  d  by  their  orders  the  publica- 
tion of  their  debates.  Their  Lordships 
knew  that  those  debates  were  given  to  the 
public.  Their  Lordships  connived  at  their 
pablication — their  Lordships  would  be  very 
wrong  if  they  did  not  so  connive  —  and 
their  Lordships  and  the  public  would  be 
sufferers,  nay,  legislation  itself  would  be  a 
sufferer,  if  their  debates  were  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  world,  and  freely  canvassed 
by  the  public  at  large.  But  still,  by  the 
wisest  and  most  patriotic  of  their  predeces- 
sors, holding,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  opinions  on  this  point  as 
himself,  it  had  been  unanimously  held  that 
it  should  be  by  connivance,  and  not  by  ex- 
press permission,  that  such  publication 
took  place.  He  had  been  going  to 
state,  when  he  was  led  away  into  this  di- 
gression by  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
thjat  the  strangers*  gallery  was  not,  techui- 
eally  speaking,  within  the  walls  of  the 
House,  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  this  order  into  their  consid- 
eration with  a  view  to  the  alteration  of  the 
House,  or  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  How 
far  it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  that 
portion  of  their  Lordships*  territory,  which, 
although  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
wasy  nevertheless,  not  in  the  House,  was 
another  question,  and  fit  for  consideration 
by  a  Committee.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
consider  this  question  as  a  question  of  pri- 
yilege.  Their  Lordships  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  a  Committee  of 
Privileges  any  question  except  one  of  doubt. 
Now  there  was  no  kind  of  doubt  in  this 
ease.  That  was  a  reason  why  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  fit  case  to  refer  to  the 
Library  Conmiittee,  to  which  their  Lord- 
ahips  might. add  any  new  Members  they 


Having  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  he  thought  that  their  Lordships 
ought  to  look  at  the  reports  of  their  de- 
bates as  a  matter  of  connivance,  he  must 
now  express  his  entire  concurrence,  as  in 
justice  to  the  parties  he  was  bound  to  do, 
in  the  panegyric  which  the  noble  Marquess 
had  so  justly  pronounced  on  the  generally 
unexceptionable  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  their  proceedings  were  given  to 
the  public.  There  was  great  difficulty  at 
all  times  in  giving  accurately  words  spoken. 
It  was  a  task  requiring  great  attention, 
great  industry,  and  great  ability.  Their 
debates  were  given,  as  far  as  his  knowledge 
and  belief  extended,  with  most  exemplary 
impartiality,  as  well  as  with  great  fidelity 
and  talent.  That  was  his  decided  be- 
lief and  opinion.  He  believed  it  to  be 
also  the  opinion  of  all  their  Lordships  who 
took  any  interest  in  the  perusal  of  their  de- 
bates. He  did  not  forget  that  among  the 
many  difficulties  under  which  the  reporters 
at  all  times  laboured,  they  laboured  now  un- 
happily under  a  difficulty  belonging  to  and 
arising  from  that  very  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent structure.  There  was  a  difficulty 
at  all  times  in  hearing  in  that  part  of  the 
House  (the  reporters*  gallery)  more  than 
in  any  other,  as  he  had  shown  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  He  would  add,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  House,  that  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  there  in  the 
morning  sittings  during  the  hearing  of 
causes,  were  aware  how  much  of  that  diffi- 
culty depended  not  on  the  structure  of  the 
House,  but  on  the  peculiar  structure  and 
functions  of  the  parties  then  sitting  within  it. 
Their  attention  was  not  always  of  the  sort 
which  it  ought  to  be,  though  they  might  not 
be  engaged  in  unmeaning  conversation.  In 
the  morning,  when  few  were  present  but 
law  Lords  and  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  the 
parties  interested,  there  was  no  extraneous 
conversation.  The  House  was  the  same 
then  as  now,  and  it  was  only  justice  to  Mr. 
Barry,  their  architect,  to  say  that  there  was 
then  no  difficulty  in  hearing.  But  when 
the  bar  was  so  crowded  as  it  always  was 
upon  great  occasions  in  the  evening,  he 
must  say  that  both  in  coming  into  and 
in  leaving  the  House,  he  had  heard  but 
little,  when  passing,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant buzz  of  conversation  among  the  par- 
ties near  it.  All  this  very  much  increased 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  to  the  reporter,  and 
with  the  difficulty  of  hearing  the  difficulty 
of  reporting  was  incalculably  increased, 
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not  very  much  edified,  if  they  saw  the  very 
words  they  had  used  represented.  Those 
speeches  which  were  delirered  at  the  har 
of  their  Lordships'  House,  which  were  ela- 
horately  prepared,  and  which  were  spoken 
as  if  they  were  extempore,  in  point  of  man- 
ner, were  most  admirably  given  by  Mr. 
Gumey;  but  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  extem- 
pore debates  among  the  counsel,  and  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  the 
speeches  of  the  most  able,  eloquent,  and 
accurate  advocates  did  not  redound  much 
to  the  credit  of  their  accuracy  of  diction. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  thought 
they  might  do  much  to  effect  the  object 
they  had  in  view,  by  a  simple  order  of  the 
House,  directing  that  silence  should  be 
strictly  kept,  as  was  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  considered  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  had  been  pretty  satis- 
factorily ascertained  on  this  subject.  The 
Motion  before  the  House  was,  that  the 
Standing  Order  No.  130  should  be  taken 
into  consideration;  but  the  general  feeling 
of  their  Lordships  seemed  to  be  against 
abandoning  their  existing  privilege.  He 
had,  however,  heard  nothing  which  had 
induced  him  to  change  his  opinion;  and 
he  believed  that  in  abandoning  that  privi- 
lege, they  would  only  abandon  a  privilege 
which  was  injurious  to  themselves,  and  one 
which  was  never  acted  upon.  He  looked 
upon  the  S  tatting  Order  as  so  many  use- 
less words;  and  he  thought  if  it  were  aban- 
doned, they  might  be  enabled  to  claim  ra- 
ther more  consideration  from  those  stran- 
.  gers  who  gave  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
than  they  could  do  at  present;  they  would 
put  them  in  a  different  position,  and  one 
in  which  it  would  become  more  their  duty 
to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
As  it  appeared,  however,  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  still  anxious  to  retain  their 
privilege,  he  would  not  press  the  subject, 
but  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion relating  to  the  Standing  Order,  and 
substitute  in  its  place  the  following  Mo- 
tion : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  Accommodation 
afibrded  to  Strangers  in  this  House." 

If  such  a  Committee  were  appointed,  they 
could  go  into  the  whole  question,  and  would 
be  able  to  consider  any  alteration  that 
might  be  suggested  in  the  construction  of 
the  House.  He  did  not  know  whether 
such  a  Committee  would  be  empowered  to 
take  into  consideration  the  proposal  of  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Halmesbury); 


and  unless  the  noble  Earl  anxioiislj  wished 
that  they  should  take  it  into  consideration* 
he  would  prefer  that  they  did  not.  He 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  cany 
out  the  suggestion,  and  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  almost  nsdess.  He 
would  therefore  prefer  confining  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  to  such  alterations 
as  might  enable  strangers  to  hear  better 
than  they  now  could  do  what  passed  in  the 
House. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  sag- 
gested  the  omission  from  the  Motion  of  the 
words  **  to  strangers." 

Lord  BEAUMONT  asse&ted  to  the  al- 
teration. 

Motion  withdrawn.  Then  it  was  moTed — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Accommod^on  of  the 
House ;" 

which  was  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  had  a  petition 
to  present  against  a  clause  in  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Bill  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  to  him,  which*  how- 
ever its  prayer  might  be  opposed  to  the 
views  of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himself,  would  command  his  respect,  in 
consideration  of  the  learning,  and  cha- 
racter, and  attainments  of  the  body  from 
whom  it  emanated.  This  was  a  peti- 
tion from  Bachelors  and  Under-graduates 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  ap- 
peared to  these  petitioners  that  by  the 
clause  in  question,  an  uncertain  penalty 
was  attached  to  a  certain  breach  of  the 
law,  in  the  case  of  chapters  not  electing 
the  party  recommended  to  a  benefice  by 
the  Crown,  without  assigning  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  such  refusal.  They 
complained  that  this  penalty  was  nowhere 
defined,  but  was  left  in  the  most  yagoe 
uncertainty. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  assured  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  that  he  could  not  over- 
rate his  (Lord  Brougham's)  unboanded 
respect  for  the  petitioners,  who  were  well 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  his  ru;ht 
reverend  Friend  claimed  for  them.  The 
case  was  not  unfairly  put  in  the  petition, 
and  he  could  assure  noble  Lords  that  he 
had  consulted  with  legal  and  judicial  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  without  b^g 
enabled  to  insert  a  satisfactory  definiticni 
of  the  character  of  the  penalty  in  questum. 
After  the  best  consideration  he  had  been 
able  to  give  to  the  point,  he  had  come  to 
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the  conelurion  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  it  would  he  hotter  for  this  House 
to  digest  the  Bill  hefore  them  as  it  stood. 
It  was  Terj  difficult  to  define  the  precise 
nature  of  die  penalty  of  prcemunire  ;  hut 
it  was  unquestionahlj  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  ventured  to 
remark  that  the  admission  just  made  hy 
the  nohle  and  learned  Lord  was  an  am- 
ple justification  of  the  petitioners  at  their 
complaint  of  this  part  of  the  Bill.  When 
that  high  authority  experienced  a  difficulty 
in  descrihing  what  the  actual  nature  of 
this  penalty  was,  those  whose  petition  was 
now  hefore  their  Lordships  might  well  he 
pardoned  for  considering  it  was  an  uncer- 
tain one. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  would  give 
the  Buhject  his  most  attentive  considera- 
tion hefore  the  Bill  came  on  for  second 
reading. 

Petition  read  and  laid  on  the  tahle. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  10,  1849. 

lliwvm.]    PuBUG  Bills.— 2«  Public  Health  (Scotland). 

PcTinoira  PuBtBHTSO.  By  Mr.  S.  Blair,  ftom  Bolton, 
ifiinit  Uie  Parliameatary  Oaths  Bill^By  Mr.  Willoox, 
ten  Southampton,  for  an  Extension  of  the  SuflVage. — 
By  Admiml  Dundas,  flrom  Woolwich,  for  the  Clergy  Re- 
llaf  BUL— By  Mr.  Du  Pre,  ftrom  Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
Mory  of  Backs,  against  the  Marriages  Bill.— By  Mr.  F. 

.  Seott,  ttook  Berwlduhire,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland) 

,.  BUI  I  and  ftom  Loogfimnacus,  against  the  Sunday  Tra- 
VfOfaif  on  Railways  Bill. — By  Mr.  Osborne,  firom  the 
Gmnaid  Union,  for  Appropriation  of  the  Tithe  Rent 
ChufB  (Ireland)  to  the  Support  of  the  Poor.— By  Mr. 
Htywood,  ftora  Preston,  and  other  Places,  respecting  the 
»  County  Expenditure.— By  Mr.  Ricardo,  from 
,  for  the  County  Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Puller,  firom  Lewes,  Sussex,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  MalL — By  Mr.  Munts,  Drom  the  Metropolitan 
Tkndaif  Delegates,  for  the  Establishment  of  Boards  of 
Tndnr-By  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  from  Woodford  and 
Wnlthamitow,  for  the  Enfrandiisement  of  Copyholds. 


SIGNATURES  TO  PETITIONS. 

Mb.  THORNELY  wished,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
amine public  petitions,  to  state,  that  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  to  the  House,  and  had 
been  laid  hefore  the  Committee,  to  which 
there  were  200  signatures,  which  were 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  pasted  on  a 
large  sheet.  He  thought  it  was  important 
ihat  bon.  Members  should  examine  peti- 
ttOQB  before  they  presented  them  to  the 
'House.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  petition  in  the  present  case  was 
informal,  and  he,  therefore,  moved  that  it 
be  withdrawn.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  the  marks  of  persons  who  were 
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unable  to  write  their  names  were  receivable 
upon  proper  authentication,  but  the  signa- 
tures that  were  cut  from  other  papers  and 
pasted  on  a  petition  were  not. 

Sir  R.  H.  IN6LIS,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  was  chairman, 
begged  to  corroborate  his  statement,  that 
the  clergy  of  a  certain  archdeaconry  had 
by  letters  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  legislation,  and  their  signatures 
were  cut  out  of  those  letters  and  pasted  on 
a  petition.  He  thought  it  very  important 
that  all  petitions  should  be  signed  by  the 
parties  who  concurred  in  the  prayer  of 
them,  or  by  a  friend  authorised  to  sign 
them  on  their  behalf. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hind- 
ley, 

Mr.  THORNELY  said,  that  the  peti- 
tion in  question  was  from  the  clergy  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin. 

Subject  dropped. 

GREEK  LOAN. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE,  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  now  in  his  place,  which  was  a  rare 
sight  at  the  time  for  questions,  wished  to  ask 
him  whether  the  British  Government  were 
still  paying  the  interest  on  the  Greek  loan, 
and  whether  he  intended  to  insist  on  that 
being  paid  by  the  Greek  Government  ? 

Viscount  PALMENSTON  said,  as  the 
Greek  Government  had  made  no  payment 
of  the  interest,  and  as  this  country  had 
guaranteed  the  payment,  it  had  fallen  on 
us  to  make  it  good.  Government  were 
in  communication  with  the  Government  of 
Greece,  and  continually  pressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  making  good  their 
engagements.  That  Government  promis- 
ed to  pay  the  interest  with  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  Greek  revenue ;  but  that,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  so  small  that 
they  had  not  hitherto  done  so. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  hoped  the  British 
Government  would  insist  upon  payment. 
The  answer  of  the  noble  Viscount  was 
precisely  the  same  now  as  he  had  got  six 
years  ago. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
House  was  in  possession  of  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  but  they  would  recol- 
lect that  England  was  only  one  of  three 
Powers  who  had  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  and  England  therefore  could 
not  take  a  separate  course  from  France  or 
Russia. 

Subject  dropped. 
H 
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official  person,  of  respecting  it  himfelf. 
The  object  of  the  present  Motion  was  to 
compel  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  do  that 
which,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  liim- 
self  (Mr.  Anstey)  two  months  ago,  he  de- 
liberately refused  to  do— that  was  to  saj, 
to  cause  the  officers  of  the  GoTemment 
who  acted  under  his  directions  to  perform 
the  duties  required  from  them  by  ibis  Act. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  having  said  be 
was  not  prepared  to  take  that  step,  he  bad 
felt  it  his  duty  to  move  for  certain  pa- 
pers in  March  last.  The  first  part  of  the 
returns  ordered  was — 


BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  E  WART  said,  that  some  time  since 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  approving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Board  of  Customs.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
any  progress  had  been  made  by  that  com- 
mission, and  when  it  was  likely  that  they 
would  report? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  commission  had  made 
its  first  report,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  therein  contained,  a 
Treasury  Minute  had  been  issued,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would  be,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  a  saving  of  50,000?.  a  year. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

CHICORY  AND  COFFEE. 

Papers  relating  to  the  use  and  sale  of 
Chicory  as  a  substitute  for  or  mixed  with 
Cofi^ee  [presented  27th  March]  read. 

Mr.  anstey  rose  to  move  the  reso- 
lution of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
•aid  he  was  bound  to  inform  the  House 
that  this  Motion,  if  carried,  would  amount 
to  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  well  as  upon  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office.  Certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  revenue  and  encou- 
raging the  trade  of  the  colonies.  Another 
purpose  of  these  Acts  was  to  prevent  fraud, 
individuals  mixing  certain  deleterious  in- 
gredients with  tea  and  coffee,  and  particu- 
larly the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chi- 
cory. The  3rd  George  IV.,  c.  53,  recited 
that  it  was  expedient  to  allow  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  scorched  and  roasted 
vegetable  substances  by  persons  not  being 
dealers  in  coffee  and  cocoa;  then  it  enacted 
that  persons  not  being  dealers  in  coffee 
might  roast  and  sell  such  substances;  and 
there  was  a  clause  in  it  which  forbad  the 
Excise  from  granting  any  license  for  that 
purpose  to  any  dealer  in  coffee  or  cocoa. 
The  object  was,  not  to  deprive  the  poor  of 
the  right  to  manufacture  those  substances 
for  themselves  if  they  chose;  but  to  pre- 
Tent  parties  making  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  by  selling  cheap  substances 
roasted  and  ground  under  the  name  and  at 
the  selling  price  of  coffee.  The  prohibi- 
tions in  this  Act  were  enforced  by  penal- 
ties to  be  levied  by  the  Excise.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  bound  to  cause  this  Act  to  be  re- 
spected, and  to  set  an  example,  in  his  own 


"  Copies  of  Treasury  Minntes  allowin|^  the  vm 
and  sale  of  chicory  as  a  substitute  for  or  mixtdi 
with  coffee,  and  of  all  memorials  on  this  subjoet 
now  before  the  Treasury." 

Whether  all  the  Treasury  Minutes  upon 
the  subject  were  in  the  returns,  he  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  that  all  the 
memorials  were  not  included,  he  had  the 
most  certain  means  of  knowing.  Only  one 
memorial  was  given,  namely,  that  from 
Mr.  James  Cook,  of  Mincing-lane,  dated 
the  22nd  January  last;  but  at  the  time  the 
returns  were  ordered  tiiere  were  two  others 
before  the  Treasury  upon  the  subject :  one 
from  merchants  and  others  in  the  ci^  of 
London,  dealers  in  and  importers  of  ooffee; 
and  the  other  from  the  East  India  a&d 
China  Association.  Both  these  memorials 
were  received  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  the  22nd  February  last,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  them  the  day 
following.  He  found  a  Treasury  Minnte, 
dated  10th  April,  1832,  during  the  Grey 
Administration,  founded  upon  a  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  dated  2nd 
April,  1832,  on  a  memorial  of  Messrs. 
Kenway  and  Sous,  praying  that  an  infor- 
mation exhibited  against  them  for  mixing 
chicory  powder  with  coffee  might  not  be 
proceeded  with.  They  admitted  the  fact 
of  such  adulteration,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  information  ought 
to  have  been  proceeded  with.  The  penidhr 
under  the  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  for  thii  of* 
fence  was  50^.,  which  the  Government  was 
bound  to  see  levied;  but  before  stating  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  up<Hi^ 
this  memorial  and  report,  he  would  infona 
the  House  that  in  the  preceding  year« 
1831,  some  of  the  most  respectable  tea* 
dealers  in  London  and  elsewhere  prevailed 
upon  the  Executive  to  prosecute  certain 
parties  who  were  selling  what  was  called 
British  leaf — an  article  that  might  be  put 
off  as  tea,  but  really  grown  on  the  hedged 
near  London.    On  that  occasion  one  iio^ 
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conTiction  was  sufficient.  THe  penalty  was 
loTied,  and  the  practice  put  an  end  to.  But 
in  1832,  when  the  question  was  to  prevent 
eoffee-dealers  from  adulterating  coffee,  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  contrary  to  their 
own  eonTictions,  were  told  hy  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  that  "  as  my  Lords  contem- 
plate an  alteration  in  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  chicory  powder,  my  Lords  do 
not  consider  it  expedient  that  this  infor- 
mation should  he  proceeded  with. "  Pass- 
ing oyer  eight  consecutiye  years,  he  came 
to  the  last  Treasury  Minute,  which  was 
dated  the  4th  August,  1840.  The  Board 
of  Excise,  it  appeared,  were  still  anxious 
to  enforce  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
eonniTanoe  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  this  practice  of  adulteratiota. 
Certain  parties  in  Liverpool  had  had  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  them  for  mix- 
ing ohioory  with  their  coffee,  which  they 
prayed  might  be  ended,  and  the  laws  altered 
niiich  prevented  the  mixture  of  these  arti- 
cles by  dealers  in  coffee.  *'  My  Lords" 
tiien  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Excise 
the  final  decision  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  as 
follows : — 

'*  Write  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  that 
my  Lords  oonnder  that  the  law  was  altered  with 
this  view  of  admitting  the  admixture  of  chicory 
with  oofliM.  My  Lords,  therefore,  do  not  consider 
that  any  measures  should  be  enforced  to  prevent 
the  tale  of  coffoe  mixed  with  chicory,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  prosecutions  in  question  should 
li  dropped.  My  Lords  do  not  consider  such  ad- 
mixture  will  be  a  fraud  on  the  revenue,  so  long  as 
the  ehicory  pays  the  proper  duty ;  and  as  between 
the  teller  and  consumer,  my  Lords  desire  that  Go- 
vernment should  interfere  as  little  as  possible." 

By  whom  had  the  law  been  altered  ?  And 
when?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  himself  it  re- 
mained unaltered;  but  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  in  1840  informed  the  Excise 
that  they  considered  it  had  been  altered. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  the  law 
was  still  in  force;  and  the  only  question 
was»  whether  it  should  be  obeyed.  The 
chicory  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
paid  no  duty.  Foreign  chicory,  which  had 
cnly  a  nominal  place  in  the  Customs  list, 
did  indeed  pay  the  same  duty  as  foreign 
coffee;  hut  it  could  not  compete  with  that 
grown  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland,  where 

Cwth  and  sale  were  perfectly  legal.  The 
ds  of  the  Treasury  "  did  not  consider 
each  admixture  a  fraud  upon  the  revenue, 
ao  long  as  the  chicory  paid  the  proper 
dirty."  They  thereby  displayed  most  egre- 
ignoranec^  for  the  chicory  so  mixed 


displaced  in  the  market  an  equal  amount 
of  coffee,  which,  whether  foreign  or  colo- 
nial, contributed  to  the  revenue.  The  re- 
venue was  thus  directly  defrauded  by  the 
substitution  of  duty-free  chicory  for  colonial 
or  foreign  coffee.  The  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury said,  that  Government  was  not  bound 
to  protect  the  consumer.  **  My  Lords" 
said  it  was  not  their  duty.  The  Lcgisla* 
ture  said  it  was.  **  My  Lords,"  however, 
appeared  on  this  occasion  to  have  emitted 
most  extraordinary  views  of  law,  finance, 
and  public  morality,  upon  which  he  would 
leave  the  House  to  decide  whether  they 
were  right.  Certain  it  was  that  from  that 
time  nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  pro- 
secutions for  adulterating  coffee  with  chi- 
cory. The  result  of  these  proceedings  was, 
as  the  House  must  have  expected,  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  price  of  coffee,  occasioned 
not  by  the  state  of  the  coffee  market,  but 
by  the  state  of  the  chicory  market,  and  a 
loss  of  revenue,  which  was  admitted  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  inasmuch  as 
he  meant  to  do  something  next  year  to- 
wards supplying  it.  The  loss  to  the  re- 
venue, supposing  every  pound  of  chicory 
consumed  displaced  a  pound  of  coffee, 
would  amount  to  600,000L  annually;  but 
if  every  pound  of  chicory  used  displaced 
only  half  a  pound  of  coffee,  the  permanent 
annual  loss  would  be  300,0002.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  returns,  that  although  the 
quantity  of  coffee  entered  at  the  Custom- 
house exceeded  in  1848  by  40  per  cent 
the  quantity  entered  in  any  one  year  sub- 
sequent to  tbe  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
foreign  and  colonial,  there  had  been  a  de- 
cline in  that  year  of  five-eighths  of  a  mil- 
lion pounds  weight  in  the  total  quantity 
entered  for  consumption  in  this  country, 
though  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the 
price,  consequent  upon  the  reduced  duty. 
Now,  who  had  received  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction?  Not  the  coffee  grower, 
either  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  foreign 
countries,  but  the  chicory  grower  at 
home.  The  House  would  more  fully  under- 
stand the  extent  of  the  depreciation,  by 
comparing  the  quantities  of  coffee  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  the  five  ports  of 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Glasgow,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
24th  March,  in  the  years  1848  and  1849, 
and  by  comparing  similar  returns  during 
the  same  periods  of  the  quantities  of  sugar 
so  entered.  As  to  coffee,  the  entries  for 
home  consumption  had  been  in  that  period 
as  follows : — 
H2 
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In  1848 
1849 


7,424,390  lbs. 
7,084,350 


In  1848  it  was 
In  1849  it  was 
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effect  in  the  country.  The  right  hon« 
Baronet  meant  to  enforce  the  Iaw  against 
parties  who  adulterated  tea  with  British 
leaf,  and  so  he  would  if  anj  person  grew 
tohacco  in  Ireland.  Why  should  he  make 
a  distinction  between  those  who  adulterated 
tea,  and  those  who  adulterated  coffee  t 
Every  pound  of  this  deteriorated  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee  was  sold  at  the  ]iriee 
which  unadulterated  coffee  would  brings 
and  the  injustice  of  this  system  would  ap- 
pear the  more  striking  when  he  informed 
the  House  that  coffee  cost  9(1.  or  lOd.  a 
pound  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  whereas 
chicory  was  supplied  at  as  low  as  2d.  per 
pound.  This  cheap  ingredient  was,  how- 
ever, retailed  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  at 
the  highest  price  which  coffee  could  fet(di 
in  the  market.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  unfair  dealer  was  benefited  and 
enriched  at  the  cost  of  the  honest  trader* 
So  far  had  this  practice  extended,  that 
they  were  now  beginning  to  deteriorate 
the  chicory  itself  by  mixing  with  it  burnt 
bread,  burnt  and  mouldy  bbcuits,  bamt 
and  ground  rags,  and  burnt  and  grround 
rope  yam.  The  proportion  in  wUdi 
chicory  was  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  was  stated  by  Mr.  M'Gulloch,  in  the 
supplement  to  his  Commercial  Dtctionaryf 
just  published,  at  12,000,000  of  pounds  to 
36,000,000  or  37,000,000  of  pounds  of 
coffee.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
proportion  was  much  greater,  and  that 
fully  14,000,000  of  pounds  of  chicory 
were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  through- 
out England  and  Ireland.  The  Ceylon 
coffee  being  peculiarly  delicate,  was  not 
capable  of  being  deteriorated  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  coffee,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  demand  for  it  had  decreased^ 
and  that  the  market  had  been  consider- 
ably injured.  [The  hon.  and  learned  Geu^ 
tleman  read  several  extracts  from  traders* 


Being  a  decrease  in  two  months  of    840,040  lbs. 

As  to  sugar  during  the  same  period,  the 
entries  for  home  consumption  had  been — 

In  1848        1,227,447  cwts. 

1849        1,296,777 

Being  an  increase  in  two  months  of    69,330  cwts. 

The  results  with  respect  to  cocoa  were 
similar;  the  increase  during  the  same  pe- 
riod having  been  79,678  lbs.  The  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  coffee  could 
not,  however,  be  attributed  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  tea,  for  he  found  that  it 
had  increased  only  7,352  lbs.  As  little 
could  it  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of 
coffee  imported  during  1848,  being  less 
than  in  former  years,  for  he  found  that  the 
import  of  colonial  coffee  was  28,833,279 
lbs.  in  1844,  whilst  it  had  increased  to 
38,221,012  lbs.  in  1848;  and  of  foreign 
coffee,  it  was  17,689,909  lbs.  in  1844,  and 
18,840,490  lbs.  in  1848.  The  quantity  of 
coffee  brought  into  the  market  in  1848 
was  greater  than  in  any  former  year,  and 
the  price  less;  yet  the  consumption  had 
declined.  The  decline,  indeed,  so  far  from 
ceasing,  appeared  to  become  greater,  as 
would  be  seen  from  the  following  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  amounts  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  five  ports  already 
named,  down  to  the  2l8t  of  April,  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849  :— 

9,721,618  lbs. 
9,224,879 


Showing  a  decrease  of  496,739  lbs. 

or  in  round  numbers  of  221  tons  below 
the  depreciated  amount  of  last  year.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  state  of 
things;  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  neglect 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  not  enforcing 
the  law  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  by  mixing  it  with  chicory.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  know  what  view  Parliament 
would  take  of  the  dispensing  or  suspend- 
ing power  which  was  exercised  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  over  the  operation 
of  the  law;  but  he  thought  there  should 
be  some  check  upon  it.  The  law,  indeed, 
had  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Excise.  It  was 
monstrous  that  such  a  power  should  have 
existed  unchecked  so  long;  but  he  believed 
the  knowledge  which  had  been  communi- 
cated of  it  would  hereafter  have  a  great 


circulars  in  support  of  his  view.]  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  great  losses  which  the  reyenne 
had  sustained  from  this  cause  in  former 
years,  there  was  an  additional  loss  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  cofffee 
last  year  of  from  40.000?.  to  46,0001  He 
did  not  want  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  bestow  on 
this  question  all  the  labour  that  hb  prede- 
cessor in  office,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge,  had  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
deterioration  of  tobacco;  but  what  he 
wanted  him  to  do  was,  to  compel  traders 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  only  onet 
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(}f  ihdse  artides,  and  to  limit  them  to  a  li- 
cense either  for  the  sale  of  chicory  or  of  cof- 
fee idone.  Unfortunately  the  coffee  grower 
was  not  a  foreigner,  or  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciples of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  in- 
duce him  to  interfere  in  his  hehalf.  The 
coffee  growers  were  colonists,  and  the  Co- 
lonial Office  afforded  no  protection  to  those 
whose  interests  were  supposed  to  he  con- 
fided to  it.  The  most  ohvious  course  for 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pursue  would  he, 
ia  ascertain  whether  any  new  legisftition 
was  necessary  on  this  question,  and  whe- 
ther the  existing  law,  which  had  heen  en- 
forced down  to  1832,  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  case.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  do  this,  there  were  only  three  other 
courses  open  to  him :  first,  to  prohibit  the 
growth  of  chicory  in  this  country  altoge- 
ther; secondly,  he  might  take  off  the  duty 
of  4d.  a  pound,  which  now  operated  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  British  plantation  and 
eolonud  coffee;  and,  thirdly,  he  might  im- 
pose an  excise  duty  on  British-grown  chi- 
cory»  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  cus- 
toms duty  on  coffee.  He  understood  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  some  intention 
of  resorting — though  not  in  this  year— to 
the  last-named  alternative,  which  would 
impose  an  annoying  restriction  on  British 
agricolture.  Having  thus  briefly  pointed 
out  ftome  of  the  results  both  to  the  mother 
eoontrj  and  to  the  colonies,  of  the  system 
now  in  force,  and  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  successive  free-trade  Governments, 
he  thought  that  he  had  shown  enough  to 
jiutifjr  him  in  asking  the  House  to  declare, 
m  die  words  of  his  resolution,  that  it  viewed 
with  serious  concern  and  disapprobation  the 
growing  increase  of  this  evil. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 
^  That  this  House  views  with  serious  concern 
and  disapprobation  the  great  and  growing  increase 
of  the  oonsumption  of  the  plant  Chicory  in  the 
adulteration  of  Coffee,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parlia- 
■le&t;  iuoh  increase  having  been,  in  the  opimon 
cf  tUs  House,  chiefly  owing  to  the  orders  given 
tf  the  Administration  to  the  Officers  of  Excise 
Mi  to  flolofee  the  said  Act : 

"  That  the  direct  results  of  such  orders  have 
heen  the  fhuidulent  sale  of  ground  Chicory,  under 
the  name  and  at  the  current  prices  of  ground 
Coflbe;  aeorresponding  depreciation  of  the  value 
and  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  Coffee;  in- 
eraeied  depression  and  distress  in  Ceylon  and 
other  CoflbO'growing  Colonies ;  a  permanent  loss 
of  levenue  to  the  actual  amount  of  some  hundreds 
of  thonsaads  of  pounds  annually,  and  which  loss 
in  the  last  year  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
about  forty  Uiousands  pounds  more  ;  the  prejudice 
of  the  fidr  dealer ;  discontent  and  disaffection  in 
the  Colonies ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  evil- 
4ispoead  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  disobey  Laws 
wAk  must  appear  to  them  to  depend  upon  the 


arbitrary  pleasure  of  Administration  for  sanction 
and  enforcement." 

Mr.  BAILLIE  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
said  he  thought  there  had  been  two  points 
raised  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Youghal,  which  were  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  House :  the  first  was, 
whether  a  great  loss  had  not  occurred  to 
the  revenue  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  to  which  he  referred, 
and  by  which  coffee  was  allowed  to  be  adul- 
terated by  chicory;  and,  secondly,  by  what 
right  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  issue  a  Treasury  Minute  dispensing 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  quite 
clear,  from  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and  from  the  consumption 
of  chicory  known  to  exist,  that  a  great  loss 
must  have  occurred  to  the  revenue;  and 
the  fact  which  was  mentioned  by  his  hon. 
Friend  respecting  tobacco  was  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  that  point.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
when  he  came  into  office,  found  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  was  now  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  allowed  the  adulter- 
ation of  tobacco  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  was  adulterated  with  the  leaf  of  the  rhu- 
barb plant ;  and  he  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  It  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, but  he  succeeded,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  sys- 
tem of  adulteration  was  prevented,  and 
a  great  evil  cured.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  (Mr.  Baillie)  considered  that 
the  subject  was  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
he  trusted  that  upon  a  full  view  of  the 
subject  he  would  be  induced  to  enforce  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  not  to  prevent  the 
consumption  of  chicory,  but  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  chicory  by  dealers  in  coffee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Youghal  would 
look  to  the  Act  3  George  IV.,  cap.  53, 
he  would  find  that  a  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  the  Treasury  as  to  enforcing 
its  provisions  or  not ;  and  that  the  offence 
it  contemplated  was  not  one  against  which 
a  public  informer  could  proceed.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  in  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  Treasury  Minutes,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed 
no  such  thing  as  home-grown  chicory 
existed,  though  it  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated on  the   Continent,  where  it  was 
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Used,  mixed  with,  or  as  a  substitute  for, 
coffee  ;  and  he  understood  that  the  use  of 
it  to  a  certain  extent  was  beneficial  both  to 
the  consumer  and  to  the  colonial  producer, 
as  it  promoted  the  use  of  coffee.  A  mode- 
rate duty  was  then  proposed  to  be  imposed 
on  foreign-grown  chicory,  when  mixed  with 
coffee,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
out  such  a  law  without  establishing  a  most 
expensive  and  inquisitorial  survey.  It 
would  have  been  doing  what  was  exceed- 
ingly vexatious  and  annoying,  with  very 
little  chance  of  achieving  the  object  in- 
tended. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  question  had  not  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  the  Treasury  had  inquired  as  to  the 
possibility  of  distinguishing  chicory  from 
coffee  when  mixed,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
almost  an  impossibility.  No  test  could  be 
depended  upon.  He  had  seen  it  tried  by 
a  solution  in  water,  and  by  means  of  a  mi- 
croscope, but  it  was  obvious  that  no  Go- 
vernment would  think  of  adopting  the 
Quixotic  experiment  of  sending  a  chemist 
into  every  coffee-seller's  shop  with  a  view 
to  enforce  the  law  recommended  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  At  all  events, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
not  prepared  to  engage  in  such  a  mode  of 
preventing  frauds  against  the  revenue. 
Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
had  all,  while  severally  filling  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declined  to 
re-establish  an  inquisitorial  survey  of  the 
premises  of  all  the  coffee-dealers  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  said  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  months  the  consumption  of 
coffee  had  fallen  off ;  but,  if  that  were  so, 
he  was  not  convinced  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  made  by  the  Trea- 
sury Minute.  How  did  Mr.  Cook  account 
for  it  ?  In  his  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  he  stated  that  the  average 
proportion  of  chicory  in  what  was  sold  in 
the  London  shops  for  coffee  was  estimated 
at  one-third;  and,  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  it  was  said  to  be  fully  one-half. 
What  further  portion  of  pure  chicory  was 
elsewhere  added  to  this  mixture  it  was  im- 
positble  to  say;  but  Mr.  Cook  said  it  was 
a  fact  that  those  descriptions  of  coffee 
which  would  bear  the  greatest  admixture 
of  chicory,  such  as  Costa  Rica  and  Java, 
enjoyed  on  that  account  a  marked  prefer- 
•Doe  in  the  market,  greatly  to  the  detri- 


ment of  the  more  delicately  flaTonred  Cey- 
lon coffee.  It  might  be  supposed  from  tlni 
that  the  colonial  coffee  would  be  injured, 
and  foreign  coffee  benefited;  but  what  was 
the  fact?  The  consumption  of  Ceylon 
coffee  had  increased  more  ^an  any  other 
description  of  coffee.  In  1844  the  eon- 
sumption  was  14,000,0001b.,  and  in  1848 
it  was  30,000,0001b.  He  did  not  think 
that  by  the  introduction  of  chicory  into 
consumption  an  equal  quantity  of  coffee 
had  been  displaced,  nor  did  he  belioTO  thlit 
if  the  use  of  chicory  were  forbidden,  its 
place  would  be  supplied  by  an  equal  quanti^ 
of  coffee.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  nsedf 
chicory  cheapened  the  price,  and  ministered 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.  As  to  the  loss  of  revenue,  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in  oonseqnenee 
of  the  alteration  which  had  been  made# 
would  materially  affect  the  amount  of  dnty 
received.  The  diminished  conanrnptioo 
vrithin  the  last  three  months  was  600,0001b, 
or  2,400,0001b.  for  the  year;  which  he 
did  not  think  was  a  very  great  amoonl 
where  the  annual  consumption  wai 
37,000,0001b.  Nevertheless  this  fiMt  af- 
forded  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
consumption  of  chicory  did  interfere .  in 
some  degree  with  the  consumption  of  ooffbe} 
and,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  proteet  the  re- 
venue, it  might  be  necessary  hereafter  to 
propose  a  small  tax  upon  home-grown  dii- 
cory.  It  would  be  a  very  serions  matt^f 
to  introduce  an  excise  regulation  in  the 
cultivation  of  chicory.  He  should  be  meal 
unwilling  to  do  so,  and  nothing  but  a  ease 
of  strong  necessity  would  justify  him  in 
taking  such  a  course.  But  he  wiahed  all 
parties  interested  to  be  warned  that  if  the 
conviction  should  be  forced  upon  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  any  snch  propo- 
sition, they  must  not  be  led  into  error  oy 
his  declining  to  say  more  on  that  anbjoet 
now.  With  regard  to  the  present  Motum, 
he  would  simply  repeat  Uiat  a  atronger 
case  must  be  made  out  before  he  ahonU 
feel  himself  justified  in  interfering  with 
the  comforts  of  the  lower  orders  of  thk 
country  to  the  extent  which  that  Motion 
invited  him  to  do. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  8tato<. 
ments  as  to  the  increase  in  the  eonsomption 
of  Ceylon  coffee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said  that  he  would  read  the  gross 
returns  of  coffee  imported  from  CoyloiL 
during  the  last  five  yers.    In  the  year 
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1844  tWe  were  imported  14, 000,000 lbs.; 
in  1845,  16,000.000  lbs. ;  in  1846, 
17,000,0001b8.;  in  1847,  27,000,000 lbs.; 
and  in  1848,  30,000,000 lbs.  In  tbe  last 
three  months  there  had  been,  as  he  had 
fthcadj  stated,  a  falling-off  to  the  amount 
of600,0001b8. 

Bib  J.  TYRELL  said,  that  the  last  few 
words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
•ounded  to  him  rather  ominous.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  it  proper  to  warn 
the  growers  of  chicory,  and  to  put  them 
en  their  guard  that  it  might  become  ne- 
oessarj  for  him  to  impose  upon  them  an 
exeise  duty  next  year.  Chicory  was  an 
existing  crop.  He  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  knew  a 
fiumer  in  his  neighbourhood  who  had 
grown  from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  it, 
upon  which  he  had  realised  in  the  London 
jnarket  15{.  an  acre.  To  such  men  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  warning  was  in- 
deed an  ominous  one.  It  was  said  that  the 
ehiooiy  mixed  with  coffee  amounted  to  one- 
third  part,  but  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  one-half. 
Taking  into  account  the  quantity  of  coffee 
consumed,  it  could  be  easily  seen  how  very 
large  and  important  an  article  of  consump- 
tion chicory  had  become.  So  that  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shook  his 
head  and  let  fall  ominous  words  about  new 
exeise  duties,  it  really  became  a  question 
ef  free  trade;  and  it  seemed  very  hard 
that  if  English  agriculturists  could  obtain 
15L  an  acre  by  the  growth  of  any  article, 
they  should  be  immediately  stopped  after 
all  t^ey  had  suffered.  It  behoved  them  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out — to  have  a  man 
eonstanily  at  the  mast-head  to  see  what 
waa  intended. 

Mb.  URQUHART  said,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  case  of  freedom  of  agriculture. 
Bat  the  object  of  the  present  Motion  was 
Bot  to  prevent  either  the  growth  or  tbe  con- 
■mnption  of  chicory,  hut  merely  to  arrive 
at  the  point  at  which  chicory  should  be 
Bted  as  ohicory,  and  not  imposed  upon  the 
bayer  as  coffee — a  point  which  could  be 
aniTod  at  simply  by  enforciug  the  law  as 
it  stood.  The  Motion  sought  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  execution  of  a  law 
which  that  House  had  passed;  and  if,  upon 
the  show  of  any  reason  or  expediency,  tho 
Oovemment  could  defend  its  suspension  of 
a  law,  he  could  not  see  why  they  (the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons)  should 
•it  in  that  place,  or  pass  laws  at  all.  The 
Motbn  had  been  treated  as  if  it  had  origi- 
nated solely  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Yonghal;  but  such 


was  not  the  case.  It  was  founded  upon 
representations  and  a  petition,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  signed  by 
thirty  firms  engaged  in  the  coffee  trade. 
He  denied  that  tbe  Act  of  1822,  either  in 
its  construction  or  enactment,  gave  facility 
to  the  Treasury  to  depart  from  its  letter. 
On  the  contrary,  it  left  them  without  any 
option  in  its  enforcement.  The  4th  Clause 
of  the  3rd  George  IV.,  c.  53,  provided  that 
any  person  selling  chicory  or  such  material 
should  take  out  a  license,  which  was  not 
to  be  granted  to  dealers  in  coffee.  The 
Board  of  Excise  was  ordered  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  he  denied  that  it  waa  left  to 
the  Treasury  to  dispense  with  it. 

Mr.  M'GREGOR  said,  that  during  his 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  this 
question  had  been  often  brought  before  it, 
and  he  should  say  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  ground  coffee,  or  of  anything 
in  a  pulverized  state.  To  attempt  such  a 
thing  would  require  great  and  intricate 
machinery,  and  it  could  never  be  effectually 
prevented  after  all.  But  as  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  excise  duty,  he  would  rather 
see  the  present  duty  taken  off  hops,  than 
another  excise  duty  established.  To  meet 
the  falling-off  in  the  importation  of  coffee 
and  the  increased  consumption  of  chicory, 
he  would  recommend  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign-grown  coffee,  so  as  to 
cheapen  it  to  an  extent  that  would  hold 
out  no  inducement  for  adulteration.  He 
believed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  quite  right  in  asserting  that  the  ad- 
mixture of  chicory  improved  the  cheaper 
and  inferior  coffees,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  high-priced  and  high-flavoured  foreign 
coffees  that  were  injured  by  the  adultera* 
tion. 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  said,  that  the  growth 
of  chicory  was  a  most  important  matter  to 
the  agriculturists;  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended freedom  being  given  to  its  produc- 
tion and  sale. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that  his  proposal 
was  simply  that  the  duty  on  colonial  coffee 
should  be  taken  off — that  colonial  coffee 
should  be  placed  upon  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  English  chicory.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  contrary, 
proposed  to  raise  English  chicory  to  the 
position  of  colonial  coffee.  His  (Mr.  An- 
stey's)  proposal  was  that  the  existing  law 
should  be  enforced,  and  by  that  law  the 
English  agriculturist  might  grow,  and  the 
English  dealer  might  sell,  chicory,  subject 
merely  to  the  proviso  that  dealers  in  o<^ee 
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sbould  not  be  dealers  in  chicory  also.  The 
consumer  might  then  determine  for  him- 
self what  proportions  he  would  mix  for 
use. 

Sir  C.  M.  BURRELL  said,  that  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  to 
impose  an  excise  duty  upon  chicory,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  was  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  sheep,  it  would  be  a 
direct  contravention  of  free-trade  princi- 
ples, and  a  gross  injustice  to  the  agricul- 
turists, who  were  suffering  already  from 
the  effects  of  free  trade  in  another  direc- 
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tion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  although  the  question 
had  not  properly  been  raised  in  that  de- 
bate, he  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  he 
never  had  said  that  he  thought  it  possible 
or  expedient  to  impose  a  duty  upon  chicory 
grown  for  the  use  of  sheep.  He  merely 
alluded  to  chicory  when  roasted  for  the 
purpose  of  bemg  mixed  with  coffee. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  11 ;  Noes 
62:  Majority  51. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Blackstone,  W,  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Biiller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.  B. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mullings,  J.'R. 


Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
XJrquhart,  D. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
TKLLsaa. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
BaiUie,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
BrackJey,  Visct. 
Brown,  W. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
CUy,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cobden,  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ellis,  J. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
HaUyburton,Ld.J.F.G. 
Harris,  R. 
Eawes,  B. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L, 


Hindley,  C. 
Jackson,  W. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden.  W. 
Portal,  M. 
Pugh,  D. 
Robinson,  G. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
WiUyams,  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 


H.C. 


R. 


Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C.       WorUej,  rt.  hoB.  J.  S. 

TELLS  B8. 

Hill,  Lord  M.  Tu&ell,  H. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AND  TAXATIOK^ 

Mr.  drummond  rose  to  more  tiie 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  considar 
the  public  expenditure  and  the  enaHmg 
system  of  taxation.  He  said,  that  he  roee 
with  the  greatest  hesitation  and  emhar- 
rassment,  whieh  every  one  felt  in  risiiig  to 
address  the  House  when  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  minds  of  hon.  Memben 
were  preoccupied  with  a  subject  Tory  dif- 
ferent from  that  upon  which  he  was  aboui 
to  speak.  Having  lately  read  The  Memom 
of  P.  P. ;  or,  the  Importance  of  a  lion  fo 
Himself  some  hon.  Members  might  be 
disposed  to  think  that  he  was  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  his  own  Motion,  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  rather  to  pay  deference  to 
the  House,  and  forego  the  discassion  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  which  was  to  follow  (the 
Marriage  Bill).  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  that  House,  he  beUered  that 
throughout  the  country  there  was  a  fiur 
greater  number  of  persons  who  desired  to 
be  exempted  from  taxation,  than  there  was 
of  persons  who  wished  to  marry  their  wires* 
sisters.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  upon 
this  and  similar  questions  had  tamed  no 
mere  matters  of  ephemeral  politics,  bat  the 
stability  or  overthrow  of  every  throne  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  oar  own; 
At  the  commencement  of  last  Session  he 
ventured  to  express  his  surprise  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  come  down  to 
the  House  and  proposed  themselres  some 
plan  of  finance  to  relieve  the  taxation,  ade» 
quate  to  the  universal  demand  which  was 
made  for  it;  or,  if  they  were  unable  to  de- 
vise such  a  plan -themselves,  that  thej  had 
not  sought  the  assistance  of  a  Select  Com* 
roittee  of  the  House  to  aid  them.  EQs 
surprise  was  founded  partly  upon  the  pecn<« 
liar  circumstances  under  which  thej  bad 
been  appointed  to  office,  partly  on  aocoont 
of  the  great  agitation  that  there  was  thstt 
in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  taxation^ 
and  partly,  also,  upon  the  expectations  de- 
rived from  the  recollection  of  their  speeekea 
when  out  of  office — which  expectationt 
those  speeches  were  intended  to  excite. 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  he  expressed 
his  surprise  that  they  still  persevered  in 
refusing  to  give  any  intimation  of  their 
having  any  such  plan  in  contemplation; 
and  he  also  said  that  if  they  did  not  do  so 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Session,  he 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  woinid  be 
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driven  to  look  to  some  independent  Mem- 
ber to  take  up  the  matter  himself,  and  call 
upon  the  independent  Members    of   the 
House  to  follow  him,  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  ephemeral  speeches,  but  with  the 
determination  to  draw  from  the  House  a 
plain  and  intelligible  declaration,  that  the 
oonntrj  might  know  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect at  their  hands,  and  also  to  lay  down  a 
broad  and  intelligible  principle,  not  only  for 
the  guidance  of  the  present  Ministers,  but 
for  every  other  body  of  gentlemen  whom 
the  Queen  might  call  upon  in  future  times 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
He  begged  pardon  for  these  egotistical  re- 
miniscenceSy  but  he  was  anxious  in  limine 
to  take  away  the  prejudice  from  the  minds 
of  hon.  Members  that  he  had  undertaken, 
xmcaUed  for,  a  position  which  had  been 
better  left  to  abler  heads  and  in  abler  hands. 
Bni  the  House  would  perceive  that  there 
mm  no  probability  of  this  question  being 
undertaken  at  all  unless  he  or  some  person 
like  him  undertook  it.     His  belief  was — 
mnd  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  contradict- 
ed from  history — ^that  there  never  was  a 
systematic  and  successful  rebellion  against 
the  mling  class  of  any  nation  except  from 
the  pressure  of  the  higher.     He  had  used 
the  word  '*  higher*'  advisedly,  because  it 
never  had  mattered  anything  whether  the 
mling  class  took  the  form  of  an  absolute 
or  a  Hmited  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  or  any- 
thing else.     As  feudal  violence  went  out, 
fiaeu  exactions  grew  up;  and  the  people 
bad  been — he  did  not  like  to  say  plundered, 
Imt  they  certainly  had  had  taken  from  them 
tliat  which  ought  not  to  have  been  taken. 
It  was  Louis  the  XIV.  *s  extravagant  wars 
and  the  puerilities  of  the  palace  of  Ver- 
■aiUes  which  caused  the  distress  and  misery 
which  broke  out  in  the  days  of  his  great- 
grandson,  and  swept  everything  away.     In 
the  same  manner  had  our  national  debt 
began  with  the  wars  of  the  House  of  Han- 
orer,  and  had  gone  on  increasing  up  to  the 
present  tune,  until  it  had  reached  an  amount 
whteh  would  have  appeared  fabulous  could 
it  have  been  foretold  to  those  who  began 
the  debt  originally.     If  we  had  not  the 
manliness  to  look  our  position  in  the  face 
and  dare  to  grapple  with  it  now,  it  would 
aamredly  be  forced  upon  our  attention  in 
vnqniet  times,  and  when  the  agitation  of 
it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  many  ag- 
gravations which  always  attended  the  out- 
breaks of  infuriated  mobs.     He  was  much 
tempted  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  part  of 
bis  subject,  though  he  should  not  do  so; 
becaose  it  was  only  as  the  Legislature  were 


impressed  equally  with  hunself  as  to  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  that  they  could 
ever  be  induced  to  look  for  measures  ado* 
quate  to  the  emergency.  If  they  shut 
their  ears  to  the  voice  of  history;  if  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  events  that  had  pass* 
ed  around  them  during  the  last  fifty  years; 
if  they  would  suppose  that  we  had  a  charter 
from  heaven  to  preserve  us  from  the  fate 
which  had  attended  every  other  nation,  while 
we  were  pursuing  the  same  course;  if  they 
deferred  taking  those  steps  which  alone 
could  avert  the  evil,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
If  they  would  sit  with  selfish  and  listless  in- 
difference, in  the  hope  that  things  would 
last  out  the  term  of  their  official  exist- 
ence, there  was  no  course  left  for  those 
whose  boast  it  was  to  be  British  states- 
men, but  who  appeared  to  have  all  their 
faculties  obscured  by  official  routine — who 
seemed  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  red 
tape — but  to  wait  till  another  wave  came 
of  that  deluge  of  democracy  which  had  al- 
ready overwhelmed  every  Government  of 
Europe,  and  which  had,  more  than  we 
were  inclined  to  admit,  come  upon  our- 
selves. He  did  not  say  that  any  mea- 
sures which  could  be  recommended  would 
save  them ;  but  if  they  would  part  with 
their  selfishness,  if  they  would  *'  be  just 
and  fear  not,"  if  they  would  be  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  poor,  if  they  would  so 
feel  for  them  as  to  resolve  that  they  should 
be  relieved,  that  might,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, be  the  means  of  lengthening  their 
tranquillity ;  but  if  they  did  grapple  with 
this  question,  they  must  lay  hold  of  it 
honestly.  They  roust  not  take  it  up  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people  with 
delusive  hopes,  leaving  them  afterwards  to 
writhe  with  mortification  at  the  delusion 
which  had  been  practised  upon  them. 
They  must  endeavour  to  be  honest,  and  to 
be  honest  they  must  revise  every  part  of 
our  taxation  system  ;  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  part  with  many  favourite  associa- 
tions, with  many  prejudices,  and  many 
long  cherished  habits.  His  Motion  was  for 
leave  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  in  order  to  move  certain  resolu- 
tions. Upon  this  subject  the  language  of 
some  of  the  petitions  on  the  table  ex- 
pressed his  views  with  considerable  truth — 

''  That  all  classes  of  produotive  industry  la- 
boured under  serious  depression,  arising  from  the 
great  reductions  in  the  profits  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  from  the  diminished  consumption 
caused  by  the  excessive  pressure  of  local  and  na- 
tional taxation." 

He  did  not  pledge  himself  to  those  words^ 
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but  this  was  the  substance  of  his  views. 
He  held  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  that 
we  ought  to  pay  for  protection  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  that  which  was  to  be 
protected,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the 
social  condition  which  we  filled.  Accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  he  made  on  a  former 
eecasion,  he  would  suppose  there  were 
30,000,000  people  in  this  kingdom,  and 
take  5,000,000  as  the  number  of  families, 
and  he  would  say  that  there  was  a  million 
of  these  families  in  the  greatest  misery 
and  distress;  there  was  another  million 
consuming  twice  as  much  as  the  first ;  a 
third  consuming  three  times  as  much  as 
those  below  them  ;  a  fourth  consuming 
four  times  as  much ;  and  a  fifth  million 
consuming  five  times  as  much  as  all  the 
rest.  He  would  say  that  the  taxation 
should  be  removed  from  the  lowest  class 
Altogether,  and  that  it  should  be  laid  upon 
the  other  classes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
assessed  taxes  were  laid  on  at  present — 
that  was,  make  them  mount  up  progres- 
sively. [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer dissented.]  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  observed,  shook  his  head. 
That  shake  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
head  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  which 
Lord  Ashburton  once  told  him.  His  noble 
Friend,  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  some  one  talked  of  laying  all  the 
taxes  on  the  rich,  and  none  upon  the  poor; 
Mr.  Hunt  said  that  that  would  do  very 
well  on  the  hustings,  hut  it  would  not  do 
in  that  House,  hecause  if  they  wanted  to 
raise  millions  they  must  tax  millions.  He 
(Mr.  Drummond)  defied  them  to  lay  on  a 
tax  that  would  not  press  upon  labour  in- 
directly, and  therefore  they  should,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  endeavour  to 
relieve  that  class.  Let  this  be  their  sys- 
tematic ohject,  although  it  would  not  fol- 
low they  would  he  ahle  to  effect  it.  But, 
more  than  that,  he  understood  that,  upon 
a  Motion  being  made  upon  this  subject  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Althorp,  that  nohle  Lord 
said,  *'  Oh,  that  would  he  confiscation." 
Now,  on  a  question  relative  to  *'  short 
horns,"  Lord  Althorp 's  opinion  might  be 
regarded  as  final,  hut  on  matters  con- 
nected with  finance  it  was  not  worth  more 
than  that  of  any  other  individual.  It  was 
obviously  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
day  labourer  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  an  article  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  EevieWj  the 
eloquent  writer,  Mr.  Macaulay,  he  believed, 
«idd»  ''  It  is  a  very  poor  consolation  to  the 


man  who  has  had  no  dinner,  and  will  not 
have  any  supper,  that  the  Queen  cannot 
make  war  without  the  consent  of  Pariia* 
ment. "  The  privileges  of  the  eonstitutioii 
were  exceedingly  valuable  to  those  who 
profited  by  them ;  but  to  the  vast  man  of 
mankind  they  were  wholly  inoperatiTe. 
Gentlemen  would  bear  with  him  when  ht 
said  that  he  did  not  agree  in  the  asMrtion 
often  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoiua, 
that  taxes  were  made  by  the  landed  in- 
terest,  who  commanded  the  majority  of 
votes  there,  intentionaUy  to  proM  on  the 
humbler  classes.  The  reverse  had  most 
clearly  been  proved  to  be  the  fact  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
no  one  had  attempted  to  answer  bis  state- 
ment. But  it  was  said  in  the  same  way, 
that,  as  unintentionally  there  was  an  in- 
direct tendency  in  masters  always  to  ems* 
bine  against  their  labourers,  so  there  was 
unconsciously  to  themselves  an  indireet 
tendency  in  that  House  not  to  make  taxa> 
tion  equal ;  that  was,  to  make  it  eqnal  In 
a  certain  sense,  but  unequal  in  another 
sense — equal  in  the  sense  of  a  poll  taz« 
which  was  the  most  unequal  of  all  taxes, 
for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  to  take  11. 
from  the  man  who  had  only  10{.  was  to 
take  more  from  him  than  it  would  be  to 
take  10^.  from  one  who  had  100^.,  or  to 
take  1002.  from  one  who  had  1,000L,  or 
to  take  1,0002.  from  one  who  had  10,OOOL 
It  ought,  then,  constantly  to  be  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  House  in  all  thmr  modes 
of  taxation  to  relieve  the  very  lowest^ 
and  to  press  on  the  very  highest;  ftr« 
if  that  intention  were  not  eherished,  the 
involuntary  effect  would  be  that  taza* 
tion  would  press  more  on  the  lowop 
classe  than  on  Members  of  the  Hoose. 
And  this  was  the  truth  of  what  had  eon« 
stantly  been  repeated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury,  a  Gentleman  whose  pro- 
tracted absence  he  regretted,  that  the  poor 
would  never  have  justice  done  them  in  that 
House  till  they  sent  so  many  Members  to 
Parliament.  He  (Mr.  Drummond)  would 
also  propose  a  resolution  in  Committes^ 
that  in  order  to  alleviate  the  weight  of 
those  burdens  which  pressed  on  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  necessary  to  levy  all  taxBS» 
stamps,  and  other  duties  on  the  same  pvin^ 
ciple  as  the  assessed  taxes.  Their  objest 
for  some  time  past  had  been  to  redvce 
prices  to  the  Continental  level,  or  rather,  to 
the  level  at  which  they  were  before  the 
war.  He  was  not  going  to  find  fault;  he 
believed  they  would  come  to  that  level  in 
despite  of  anything  that  might  be  said  or 
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done.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
keep  peace  on  the  Continent  long,  and 
maintain  a  difference  of  prices  between  this 
and  other  countries.  It  now  remained  that 
they  shoiild  have  the  benefit  of  what  they 
had  done.  They  would  have  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  Government  back  to  what 
ihey  were  in  1794 — neither  one  shilling 
less  or  more.  It  could  not  be  said  of  this 
as  it  had  been  of  the  plans  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
ihat  they  were  arbitrarily  fixing  the  amount 
of  th^  defences  ;  because  there  might  be 
other  wars,  and  nobody  knew  what.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  salaries  paid  for 
the  public  service  had  been  raised  on  the 
express  plea  that  commodities  had  arisen. 
Contracts  had  been  made  in  the  Hampshire 
nnions  for  mutton  at  3^d,  per  pound ;  and 
they  must  have  salaries  at  3^d.  too.  They 
wenld  have  the  free-trade  system  carried 
ont.  He  often  heard,  rather  out  of  doors 
than  in  that  House,  language  made  use  of 
towards  official  people,  as  if  there  were  a 
disposition  to  mulct  them  of  their  salaries 
for  some  official  .misdemeanour.  He  ad- 
jured all  hon.  Gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  him  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  whatever  in  any  per- 
son's comforts  and  habits.  Some  one 
•poke  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  con- 
fidence to  Ireland.  What  a  blessed  Act 
of  Parliament  would  that  be  !  If  he  could 
only  frame  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
ahonld  have  the  effect  of  giving  10,000?.  to 
•very  Gentleman  who  heard  him,  ho  would 
be  only  too  happy.  But  the  question  was 
one  of  necessity.  Distress  might  be  past 
endurance  ;  and  he  wanted  Parliament  to 
relieve  those  who  suffered,  that  they  might 
not  be  forced  to  relieve  themselves.  He 
did  not  like  to  go  into  detail.  That  would 
be  done  better  in  Committee.  But  he  had 
ft  great  many  instances  to  adduce  of  in- 
eieaae  of  salary.  One  thing  there  was 
fvbich  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to — namely, 
the  whole  civil  department  of  the  Army  and 
Nary.  He  alluded  particularly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary sums  thrown  away  for  bashis 
and  vessels,  for  which  they  had  not  any- 
thing to  do.  Why  should  they  have  per- 
■ons  in  the  public  service  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  twirl  their  thumbs  ?  He  would 
lay  to  those  Gentlemen  who  had  never 
been  Members  of  a  Government,  that  the 
noble  Lord  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
▼emment,  who  was  pretty  determined  when 
he  took  anything  in  his  head,  could  not  re- 
dnee  salaries  umess  the  House  forced  him. 
The  noble  Lord  had  no  alternative  but  to 


carry  into  effect  a  resolution  of  that  House, 
and  unless  the  House  armed  him  with  a 
resolution  he  could  do  nothing.  There  had 
been  many  debates  on  the  colonies.  There 
never  was  an  abler  man  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  nor  one  more  active  or  more 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  than 
Earl  Grey.  The  colonies  were,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  condition  he  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  had  ever  apprehended.  There  was 
a  report  on  the  table  presented  by  Sir  G. 
Murray,  when  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  signed  by  his  under-secretaries, 
Mr.  W.  Horton,  and  Mr.  W.  Hay,  recom- 
mending that  the  colonies  should  be  go- 
verned by  a  board,  and  calling  on  the 
House  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  one. 
Adam  Smith  said  colonies  would  always  be 
an  expense  to  the  mother  country,  and  no- 
thing but  pride  had  prevented  Parliament 
from  giving  them  up  long  ago.  If  they  had 
any  pride  of  that  kind  it  was  a  very  foolish 
pride.  The  mother  country  ought  to  act 
towards  her  colonies  in  the  same  dignified 
way  as  parents  to  their  children ;  and  if 
any  one  s  offspring  were  enabled  to  estab- 
lish themselves  well  in  the  world,  and  inde- 
pendently of  their  father's  house,  the  pa- 
rent ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  jealously 
keep  his  child  in  perpetual  pupilage.  If  a 
child  were  not  able  to  support  itself,  it 
should  ever  be  welcome  to  its  father's  pro- 
tection. So  of  the  colonies.  It  might  be 
of  advantage  if  Parliament  would  facilitate 
emigration,  send  to  the  colonies  at  least 
all  those  unhappy  young  persons  who  were 
educated  in  unions,  and  give  grants  of  land 
and  passages  in  idle  ships.  A  society  with 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Berwickshire  was  connected,  and  which 
professed  to  facilitate  emigration,  exacted 
too  hard  conditions.  The  only  thing  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  a  man  for  emigration  . 
was  an  empty  pocket  and  an  empty  sto- 
mach. The  colonies  would  become  profit- 
able to  this  country  by  becoming  better 
customers  than  they  were;  but  let  not  the 
colonies  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
they  could  ever  become  the  sugar  manu- 
facturers for  England:  the  cane  was  indi- 
genous in  very  few  places.  By  forced 
prices  people  had  been  enabled  to  cultivate 
it  in  spots  where  it  lasted  only  for  one  year. 
Consequently,  on  all  grounds  between  those 
where  it  was  perennial,  and  those  where  it 
would  not  grow  at  all,  it  was  simply  forced 
by  protection,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  manufacturing,  which  the 
colonists  might  rest  assured  was  gone  for 
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ever.  In  like  manner  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  restore  a  bread-tax  again. 
Ho  had  no  patience  with  the  cruel  heart- 
lessness  of  those  impostors  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  tenant 
farmers  at  the  present  time,  ran  about  the 
country  trying  to  persuade  them  that  their 
prosperity  would  be  restored  by  a  fixed 
duty  of  58,  He  had  never  taken  any  part 
in  that  bread-tax  agitation.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  it  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
test between  two  egotisms,  two  selfish- 
nesses— between  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  cotton 
lord.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  either. 
Not  that  he  was  against  all  selfishness.  If 
a  man  had  gout  in  the  stomach,  he  would 
wish  to  get  it  rather  in  his  toe.  The  toe 
said  it  was  very  selfish  in  the  stomach  to 
wish  the  gout  bo  transferred.  These  were 
contending  selfishnesses,  but  the  one  was 
a  destructive  and  the  other  a  conservative 
selfishness.  It  was  much  better  to  have 
the  gout  in  one's  toe  than  in  one's  sto- 
mach. The  imposition  of  an  (id  valorem 
duty  on  everything  passing  between  France 
and  England  had  been  proposed  to  Mr. 
Huskisson  by  Baron  Louis,  the  then  French 
Minister  of  Finance.  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Wallace  were  anxi- 
ous for  the  measure,  but  Ministers  were 
unfortunately  against  it.  So  long  as  a 
revenue  must  be  raised,  so  long  must  a 
Custom-house  exist.  The  evil  of  mono- 
poly was,  that  mask  it  as  they  would,  it 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  taking  something  for 
somebody  from  everybody  else — something 
which  was  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  per- 
son protected.  There  was  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  all  masters  to  combine  against 
their  workmen.  The  labourer  was  no 
match  for  the  capitalist.  The  capitalist 
could  command  any  market  that  he  pleased, 
but  the  labourer  could  command  no  mar- 
ket but  his  next-door  neighbour.  That 
was  the  ground  on  which  the  Crown,  the 
common  parent,  ought  to  stretch  forth  its 
hand  to  protect  those  who  were  in  fact, 
whatever  they  might  be  in  law,  adscripti 
glebcB  against  the  capitalist;  in  other 
words.  Parliament  ought  to  encourage,  by 
those  Custom-house  duties,  the  home  mar- 
ket. [Mr.  Spooner:  Hear!]  Not  so 
fast;  ho  was  not  thinking  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  When  the  capitalist  disposed 
of  his  produce  to  another,  he  put  in  action 
another  mass  of  capital.  If  the  other 
mass  of  capital  against  which  he  exchanged 
it  was  in  the  home  market,  it  employed 
jinother  mass  of  capital  in  the  home  mar- 


ket; in  other  words,  it  secured  employ'- 
ment  to  the  home  labourer  instead  of  ihe  ' 
foreign  labourer;  but  there  would  be  no 
restoration  of  the  corn  tax.  He  shoiild 
propose  a  resolution  also  on  that  subject. 
There  was  an  outcry  against  extravagance 
by  people  who  were  guUty  of  extrayagance 
themselves.  There  were  measures  whidi 
the  Government  would  not  bare  adopted 
except  to  please  the  people.  Whj  did 
Parliament  abandon  the  Post  Office  duty? 
To  please  the  bankers  and  merchants  of 
the  country.  Then  large  sums  were  thrown 
away  on  building  palaces  for  thieves,  be- 
cause, instead  of  floggmg  thieves,  people 
would  teach  them  to  spell;  and,  instead  of 
hanging  murderers,  people  would  pot 
marks  upon  them,  and  set  them  to  read  the 
Whole  DtUy  of  Man.  The  admirers  of 
the  fine  arts  were  gratified  by  the  pur- 
chase of  statues  and  pictures.  He  would 
not  say  one  word  against  all  those  things 
if  they  were  overflowing  with  wealtli;  but 
when  the  question  really  at  stake  was  the 
public  peace,  he  must  say,  that  as  it  would 
be  improper,  nay,  immoral,  for  anj  indi- 
vidual tb  waste  his  money  on  those  things, 
it  was  equally  so  in  a  nation.  Althoi^ 
afraid  to  meddle  with  the  word  "  Ireland,'* 
he  must  observe,  that  it  was  by  a  differeot 
management  of  Ireland  that  they  might 
obtain  the  most  immediate  relief.  If  they 
were  to  govern  it  as  a  savage  country  they 
would  put  it  under  martial  law,  try  offences 
at  a  drumhead  court-martial,  and  get  rid 
of  all  that  foolish  paraphernalia  of  judges^ 
juries,  learned  counsel,  and  he  knew  not 
how  many  people,  when  they  were  inca- 
pable of  finding  any  one  man  guilty  who 
told  them  with  his  own  mouth  he  was 
guilty,  as  every  one  thought  him  but  the 
judges  and  jury.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  pleased  to  treat  Ireland  like  a 
civilised  country,  then  they  ought  to  make 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  responsi- 
ble for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  He  supposed 
there  were  people  there  fit  to  be  magis- 
trates. Let  the  old  Saxon  law  be  re-en- 
acted which  fined  every  barony  for  every 
act  of  outrage  committed  within  its  limits; 
let  that  law  be  extended  to  the  case  of 
every  man  who  was  found  starved,  and 
leave  the  parties  to  the  result.  If  those 
measures  were  taken,  a  portion  of  the 
army  might  be  disbanded,  and  the  countiy 
would  obtain  immediate  relief  to  that  ex- 
tent. It  was  not  his  intention  to  propose 
any  resolution  on  that  subject,  because  it 
was  a  matter  which  had  better  be  left  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Executive.  After  all, 
howeyer,  but  little  would  have  been  done 
in  the  way  of  relieving  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry from  the  great  pressure  upon  them 
if  Parliament  omitted  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  would  be  all  very  well  to 
shifib  the  burden  of  taxation  as  he  proposed, 
and  to  make  the  reduction  of  salaries  which 
he  suggested;  but  the  effect  of  those  mea- 
sures would  be  more  of  a  moral  than  of  a 
material  nature.  Their  adoption  would 
show  the  people  that  there  existed  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes 
of  every  grade  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
benefit ;  but  was  it  possible  that  those 
whom  he  was  addressing  could  believe  that 
the  national  debt  was  to  remain  for  ever  ? 
or  were  they  afraid  to  look  at  it  because  it 
was  so  monstrous— this  800,000,000^.  of 
capital,  and  28,000,000^.  a  year  of  in- 
terest? This  debt,  observe,  began  at 
the  same  time  at  which  the  miseries  of 
France  commenced.  It  went  on  increasing 
through  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  (per- 
haps we  incurred  it  as  a  punishment  for 
turning  off  our  lawful  King),  until,  at 
length,  it  reached-  an  amount  that  imposed 
a  burden  on  thb  country  greater  than  any 
people  ever  endured  before.  It  might  be 
said  that  endeavours  had  been  made  to  al- 
leviate the  pressure  of  this  burden  by 
spreading  it  over  a  greater  mass  of  the 
population.  That  was  all  very  true,  and 
the  argument  would  be  worth  something  if 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  value  of  the 
capital  firom  which  those  taxes  were  raised, 
always  went  together,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  was  not  so.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  manufactures  during  the  time  of  a 
panic;  persons  might  be  heard  to  say, 
**  Such  a  man  must  be  rich;  he  works 
four  mills,"  when,  in  fact,  he  might  be 
losing  money  by  every  one  of  them.  What 
codid  be  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  a 
man  who  had  a  large  estate  at  this  moment 
must  be  rich,  when  it  was  notorious  that 
&iners  must  give  four  sheep  instead  of 
one;  ten  fleeces  instead  of  one,  ten  loads  of 
wheat  instead  of  one,  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  taxes  as  they  paid  a  few  years 
ago  ?  It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  value 
of  capital  was  not  necessarily  commensur- 
ate with  the  amount  of  taxation  paid.  To 
do  them  justice  it  must  be  stated  that  every 
Minister  who  added  to  the  debt,  confessed 
that  unless  something  were  done  to  lighten 
its  pressure,  it  must  ultimately  ruin  the 
coantry.  This  would  be  apparent  to  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Par- 
Bamentary  lustory»  or  memoirs  of  public 


men,   and  the  point  was  accurately  set 
forth  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Public  Revenue.     When  Pitt  was  adding 
to  the  debt,  the  promise  was  continually  in 
his  mouth  that  he  would  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
The  Birmingham  school  were  right  in  al- 
leging that  the  pressure  of  the  debt  had 
been  immensely  aggravated  by  the  Bill  of 
1 819;  but  the  Birmingham  school  was  not 
quite  so  wise  then  as  it  was  now.     The 
man  in  the  House  who   understood  the 
question  best  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Ricardo, 
and  he  understood  it  very  badly.     Mr. 
Ricardo  thought  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external 
price  of  gold;  but  he  did  not  understand 
that  the  whole  of  the  currency,  not  paper 
only,  but  gold,  had  been  depreciated,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  real 
amount  of  depreciation  was  to  measure  the 
currency  by  all  articles  of  raw  produce  for 
many  years  preceding.     It  was  too  late  to 
discuss  those  points  now;  the  question  was 
settled.     If  any  person  were,  to-morrow, 
to  come  from  California  with  800,000,000?. 
of  gold,  and  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer — 
[The   Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer  : 
Hear,    hear !  ]  —  the   Government    would 
able  to  remit  the  mass  of  taxation;  but 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  disturb- 
ance which  would  be  caused  throughout  our 
whole  social  system  would  not  be  a  greater 
evil  than  "  bearing  the  ills  we  have."     To 
be  beneficial,  the  reduction  of  the   debt 
should  be  gradual.     What  was  the  evil  of 
the  debt  at  this  moment  ?     It  was  that  an 
enormous  mass  of  capital  was  locked  up 
and  remained  unproductive.     There  were 
but  two  ways  of  turning    capital  into  a 
country,  either  by  digging  it  out  of  the  soil 
— a  thing  which  we  had  long  practised, 
although  the  Irish  had  never  yet  heard  of 
it— or  by  letting   free  capital  that  was 
locked  up.     What  was  capital  wanted  for  f 
The  manufacturer  wanted  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  extend  his  business,  for 
an  extension  of  business  was  essential  to 
all  branches  of  industry,  whether  manu- 
facturing or  agricultural,  in  order  to  ba- 
lance  diminished  profits.      The  mass  of 
business  had  immensely  increased,  whilst 
profits    had    decreased.      The    landlords 
wanted  capital  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest; 
the  farmers  wanted  capital  to  extend  their 
business.     Supply  capital,  and  you  raise 
the  marketable  value  of  all  things.     Now, 
look  at  the  national  debt.     Everybody  said 
he  would  like  it  to  be  paid,  but  asked 
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whence  the  money  was  to  come  from. 
There  were  hut  two  classes  in  the  coimtry 
— rich  and  poor.  Much  could  not  he  got 
out  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  the  money 
must  come  from  the  rich.  Was  it  intended 
ever  to  pay  the  deht  ?  We  had,  he  be- 
lieved, gone  on  with  the  debt  so  leng,  that 
it  never  crossed  the  mind  of  any  one  that 
it  was  ever  to  be  paid;  and  the  end  would 
be,  as  Cobbett  said  long  ago,  that  it  would 
blow  them  up.  If  the  debt  was  to  be  re- 
duced, the  reduction  must  be  gradual. 
What  he  would  propose  to  do  would  be  to 
empower  the  Government  to  buy  up  the 
public  annuities  as  they  might  be  offered 
m  the  market.  He  would  raise  the  sum 
required  for  that  purpose — which  would  not 
be  a  very  large  one  at  first — partly  by  a 
tax  upon  property,  and  partly  by  the  equal- 
isation of  the  land-tax.  By  operating  in 
this  manner  there  never  would  be  a  glut  of 
offers — so  to  speak — in  the  market.  If  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  out  this 
or  any  similar  measure  some  years  ago,  the 
consequence  would  have  been  that  capital 
would  have  gone  into  French  railways  or 
Spanish  bonds,  or  nobody  knew  what;  but 
now  not  a  shilling  would  go  in  that  way. 
The  operation  would  always  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  and  there  would 
never  be  more  annuities  thrown  into  the 
market  than  could  be  profitably  disposed 
of.  He  called  upon  those  who  felt  the  im- 
portance of  financial  questions  to  go  into 
Committee,  where  such  subjects  could  be 
discussed;  for  in  that  House  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  them.  He  called  upon  all 
who  did  not  profess  to  be  financial  re- 
formers merely  as  a  mask  to  cover  attacks 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  country  not  to 
set  up  a  dogged  opposition  to  everything 
which  did  not  exactly  square  with  their 
views,  but  to  go  into  Committee,  where  the 
whole  subject  could  be  properly  considered. 
Above  all  he  prayed  those  Gentlemen  in 
that  assembly  who  knew  something  about 
the  science  of  Government,  and  who  alone 
were  capable  of  carrying  it  into  practice, 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  relieve  the  country  in  the  way  he  pro- 
posed merely  because  it  had  not  crossed 
their  official  experience,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  find  any  trace  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion in  the  records  of  their  offices.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  the  question  would 
end  with  that  debate,  for  there  was  no 
other  subject  which  could  be  discussed 
within  those  walls  in  which  the  people  at 
large  took  so  much  interest,  or  upon  which 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  so  much  de- 
pended. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  propoaed— - 

**  That  this  Hoiue  do  resolve  itMlf  into  a  Oom« 
mittee,  to  consider  the  Public  Ezpenditiire  and 
the  existing  system  of  Taxation,  and  how  fitr  botk 
may  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  premm 
upon  the  indostrj  of  the  Country." 

Mr.  URQUHART  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. Instead  of  following  out  the  new- 
fangled system  of  modem  times,  which  had 
been  devised  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
increase  Ministerial  power,  it  would  be  £ur 
better  to  return  to  the  old  practice.  He 
had  opposed  the  fi*ee-trade  policy,  as  it 
was  called,  because  it  was  imperfect  and 
one-sided.  There  ought  to  have  been  free 
trade  in  gold  as  well  as  in  com.  He  had 
no  expectation  of  the  Motion  being  carried^ 
still,  he  thought  that  good  would  arise  oat 
of  the  discussion.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
proposition  had  come  from  the  Oppositioa 
side  of  the  House,  because  it  was  in  ao> 
cordance  with  the  old  Tory  principles  of 
Government.  The  Whigs  were  the  first  to 
impose  taxes  on  trade,  and  to  set  np  what 
was  called  the  monetary  system.  All  the 
abuses  of  which  the  country  now  eom* 
plained  were  introduced  by  the  Whigs*  at 
and  subsequently  to  what  they  called  their 
* '  glorious  revolution. ' '  Before  that  period 
the  taxes,  few  as  they  were,  were  plaoad 
upon  those  who  could  best  bear  them.  As 
to  the  national  debt,  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Ministers  entering  into  war-pro- 
ducing treaties  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  admitted  that  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  forward  the  present 
Motion  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  entertaining  speech*  in  which 
he  might  give  utterance  to  opinions  of 
every  shade,  from  Jacobitism  to  Social* 
ism,  he  had  gained  his  object*  althoii|^ 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  House 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the 
discussion  of  a  measure  upon  which  it 
was  important  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
cision. If  the  House  should  show  any 
disposition  to  go  into  Committee  upon  the 
manifold  subjects  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  had  drawn  attention* 
he  warned  hon.  Gentlemen  that  there  was 
work  marked  out  in  the  resolution  sufficient 
not  only  to  employ  the  attention  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  but  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament  for  an  entire  Ses- 
sion. There  was,  indeed,  hardly  a  subject 
which  could  come  under  the  consideratiea 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  the  hon* 
Gentleman  did  not  propose  to  indnde  in 
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this  inaoirj.  He  had  shortlj  taken  down 
the  topics  touched  upon  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  would  allude  to  them  in  the 
order  which  he  had  himself  adopted.  The 
hon.  Member,  after  administering  a  lecture 
to  the  House  upon  selfishness  and  iDJustice, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  all 
associations,  had  in  the  first  place  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  taxation,  which 
should  mount  up  progressively.  Now,  as  to 
whether  the  hon.  Member  meant  by  that 
a  system  of  graduated  taxation,  the  House 
was  left  in  the  dark.  Sir  W.  Ingleby, 
some  years  affo,  had  made  a  proposal  to 
the  House,  whereby  Dukes,  Marquesses, 
and  Esquires,  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
graduated  scale  of  taxation,  according  to 
their  rank;  but  the  proposal  was  not  re- 
ceiyed  with  much  favour.  Then,  after 
ridioulinff  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  that,  in  order  to  raise  millions, 
joa  must  tax  the  millions,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  it  was  impossible  to  impose 
taxation  which  should  not  press  upon  the 
millions.  The  hon.  Member  stated,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had  refuted  the  assertion  that  the  landlords 
of  this  country  were  guilty  of  selfishness,  or 
that  they  imposed  a  system  of  taxation  for 
their  own  exclusive  benefit;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  now  said  that 
the  tendency  of  our  legislation  was  to 
oppress  the  labourers.  The  hon.  Geutle- 
man  then  proposed  to  move  a  resolution 
for  the  reduction  of  all  salaries  to  the  scale 
in  force  previous  to  the  war.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  had  given 
notice  of  a  similar  Motion.  [Colonel  Sib- 
TBOBP  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  But  it  would  not  be 
Terj  wise  to  grant  that  Motion;  and  he 
would  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
whj.  It  would  be  a  most  extravagant 
thing  to  do;  and  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
woiud  be  to  increase  rather  than  to  reduce 
tlie  amount  of  incomes.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Colonel  might  stare,  but  the  fact  would 
be  so.  For  instance,  the  salary  attached 
to  the  office  of  an  hon.   Colleague  of  his 

ithe  Secretary  of  State  near  him)  was 
l,000{.  before  the  war,  now  it  was  only 
5,0001.  The  official  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was  2,0002.  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  before  the  war  it  was  4,0002. 
He  doubted,  therefore,  whether  any  change 
in  salaries  would  tend  to  economy.  With 
reference  to  the  offer  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  of  10,0002.  a  year  to 
Members  of  that  House,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  it  was  a  tempting  proposal, 
^  it  wore.poisibji^  to  receive  &at  amount 


of  salary,  and  have  nothing  to  do  for 
it.  As  far  as  his  own  office  was  con- 
cerned, the  salary  before  the  war  was 
higher  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  next  proposed  to  sweep 
away  the  civil  service  in  connexion  with  the 
military  department;  but  that  question  had 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  that  House,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
waste  of  time  to  have  two  investigations 
into  the  same  matter  going  on  at  the  same 
period.  He  would  also  introduce  a  system 
of  half-salaries  into  the  colonies.  The 
House  had  already  had  two  Motions  upon 
the  colonies  during  the  Session,  by  the 
hon.  Members  for  Inverness  and  Ber- 
wickshire; and  notice  of  two  other  Mo- 
tions had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Southwark  and  Sheffield,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  open  up  an- 
other general  discussion  upon  that  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  next  advocated  a  large 
system  of  emigration  and  free  passage. 
That  might  be  a  right  measure;  but  it  cer-. 
tainly  was  not  an  economical  one.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  that  hard  terms  must 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  emigrants;  that 
all  that  was  required  was  an  empty  mouthr 
and  empty  stomach.  Now,  the  colonists 
would  not  much  like  that.  What  the  colo- 
nists wanted  were  skilled  labourers,  and 
not  men  whose  only  characteiistic  was  an 
empty  stomach.  A  measure  of  that  kind, 
therefore,  would  be  neither  economical 
to  this  country,  nor  advantageous  to  the 
colonies.  After  dealing  with  the  colo- 
nies generally,  the  hon.  Member  came  to 
the  sugar  colonies,  contending  that  they 
could  produce  sugar  no  longer,  but  scout- 
ing the  notion  of  restoring  any  protection 
to  them.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  antici- 
pations of  their  future  production.  The 
sixth  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
embraced  the  bread- tax.  What  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  this  was  to  be  did 
not  appear;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
carded the  notion  of  reimposing  the  duty 
on  corn.  The  general  question  of  pro- 
tection, upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  touched,  would  open  up  a  wide  field  for 
discussion,  upon  which  he  must  be  excused 
from  embarking.  The  hon.  Gentleman  next 
referred  to  the  penny  postage;  and  here 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  de- 
sired to  remove  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion on  this  subject.  What  he  had  stated 
was,  that  between  1839  and  1840  the  num« 
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l>er  of  letters  bad  increased  from  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  to  three  millions,  and  that 
the  number  of  letters  had  doubled  in  six 
years.  The  number  of  letters  was  now  qua- 
drupled to  what  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  penny  post  system.  The 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  this  coun- 
try were  not  the  only  parties  who  bene- 
fited by  this  system ;  but  it  extended  its 
influence  to  the  community  at  large.  Then 
the  hon.  Member  objected  to  the  improved 
prison  discipline  of  modem  times,  and  re- 
gretted the  days  of  hanging  and  whipping. 
He  supposed  he  would  propose  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
would  probably  not  find  many  Members 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  views  on  this 
subject.  The  hon.  Member,  who  almost 
appeared  to  think  that  the  public  debt 
was  a  just  punishment  upon  us  for  the 
crime  of  getting  rid  of  James  II., 
would,  by  his  resolutions,  open  a  pretty 
wide  field  of  discussion  relative  to  the 
currency,  and  the  amount  of  depreciation 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  war — 
matters  which  would  very  well  of  them- 
selves occupy  the  House  for  three  or  fonr 
nights.  The  strangest  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  had  reference  to  Ireland : 
he  would  fine  every  barony  in  that  coun- 
try for  every  case  of  starvation  that  oc- 
curred. The  hon.  Member  then  touched 
upon  the  public  debt  and  the  currency, 
but  both  of  those  were  questions  of  far  too 
wide  a  range  to  be  discussed  in  the  man- 
ner proposed.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
seconded  the  Motion  had  complained  that 
we  had  not  free  trade  in  gold,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  went  on  to  state 
that  the  public  debt  was  so  much  capital 
locked  up  in  this  country.  Now,  he  could 
not  understand  that  statement.  If  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  to  past  expenditure, 
the  money  had  been  spent  long  ago;  and 
the  expression  of  locked-up  capital  was 
hardly  applicable  to  capital  which  had 
been  spent.  He  had  now  gone  through 
the  thirteen  topics  to  which  the  hon.  Mepa- 
ber  had  referred.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  in  addition,  that  other  hon. 
Members  should  add  other  subjects  for 
discussion  in  lieu  of  those  of  his  sugges- 
tion, to  which  they  should  object.  [Mr. 
Wilson  :  It*s  a  programme  for  half  a  Ses- 
sion.] The  hon.  Member  also  referred  to 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  taxation. 
Now,  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  year 
by  year  there  was  a  progressive  revision 
of  taxation.  From  the  peace  downwards, 
that  revisit  n  had  been  going  on,  the  effect 
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of  which  had  been  to  remore  from  ihe  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer  a  large  anmmit 
of  taxation.  Leaving  out  of  the  questkm 
the  property  tax  and  com  tax,  it  appeered 
that  since  1815,  upwards  of  30,0(K),000{. 
of  taxes  had  been  remitted.  The  produce 
of  the  Customs  duties  in  1845  waa 
20,700,000^.,  and  last  year  they  were 
22,593,976^.,  showing  an  increase,  with- 
in the  last  four  years,  of  upwards  of 
1,893,976^. ;  and  yet,  in  the  co^arse  of 
these  years  there  had  been  remitted  npoa 
the  customs  alone  no  less  a  eum  thia 
4,681, 000^  This  was  irrespective  of  the 
com  duties,  which  he  left  out  of  ihe  ques- 
tion. The  general  tendency  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  House  since  the  peace  down- 
wards till  the  present  time,  had  been  to 
give  relief  from  those  taxes  that  intezfered 
either  with  the  employment  or  the  genend 
consumption  by  the  people.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  reproached  the  Gh>Teni- 
ment  for  not  fulfilling  its  promises  of  re- 
ductions, made  before  it  came  into  power. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  made  no 
such  promises;  and  in  the  next,  since  thej 
had  acceded  to  office,  they  had  effected  re- 
ductions to  the  extent  of  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  within  the  last  two  years ;  and 
he  thought  that  a  pretty  good  proof  that 
they  had  not  been  regardless  of  the  neces- 
sity of  effecting  such  reductions  as  the  in- 
terests and  safety  of  the  country  justified. 
But,  returning  to  this  Motion  for  a  Cem- 
mittee,  he  thought  it  would  he  a  mere 
waste  of  valuable  public  time,  which  was 
urgently  required  for  more  practical  ob- 
jects of  legislation,  and  he,  therefore, 
called  upon  the  House  to  resist  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  most  unnecessaiy  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPOONER  did  not  consider  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee with  all  the  views  entertained  by 
the  hon.  Member,  or  to  enter  into  all  tM 
subjects  adverted  to  by  him.  -  The  ifm 
tion  was  whether  they  would  resolye  the 
selves  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
public  expenditure  and  the  existing  system 
of  taxation,  aud  how  far  both  may  be  re- 
vised, with  a  view  to  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country.  How 
could  any  Member  of  that  House  refiise  to 
go  into  such  a  Committee,  and  answer  for 
his  vote  to  his  constituents?  Was  any 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  this  comitij 
flourishing  at  the  present  moment?  Let  tlie 
House  look  to  the  state  of  the  agricnUmil 
interest.  Landlords  were  recttTing  fitde 
or  no  rent,  tenants  were  making  so  profits^ 
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And  bad  no  money  to  pay  their  labourers! 
many  of  whom  were  without  employment 
and  were  starying.  It  was  said  that  the 
Jabourers  bad  now  cheap  bread;  but  what 
.waa  the  nae  of  giving  them  cheap  bread  if 
they  took  away  their  means  of  purchasing 
it?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  he  had  reduced  the  public  ex- 
penditure; but  if  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  had 
read  the  returns  correctly,  the  public 
.expenditure  in  the  year  1842  was  about 
dl,000»000{.,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  was  between  53,000,000^.  and 
64,000,000^.  The  right*  hon.  Gentleman 
claimed  credit  for  having  reduced  the  taxes 
daring  his  period  of  office;  but  if  the  6o- 
jemment  had  increased  the  expenditure 
and  reduced  the  taxation,  they  must  have 
increased  the  public  debt.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  salaries  were  no  greater 
now  than  during  the  war;  but  hon.  Mem- 
bers must  know  that  it  was  impossible  for 
their  constituents  to  bear  that  amount  of 
taxation  which  they  had  paid  when  the 
country  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion. But  the  fact  was  that  a  great  in- 
crease in  some  salaries  had  taken  place. 
.The  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  in 
the  year  1796  received  1,500?.;  he  was 
now  paid  3,000/.;  the  Surveyor  General 
was  then  paid  825/.,  and  now  1,200/.;  the 
Storekeeper  used  to  receive  965/.,  he  now 
.was  paid  1,200/.;  the  Treasurer  and  Clerk 
.formerly  received  585/.,  but  now  1,200/.; 
and  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  which 
.was  then  557/.,  was  now  1,600/.  He  was 
rare  the  great  majority  of  that  House 
would  agree  with  him  when  he  said  that 
a  subject  of  that  kind  could  not  be  so  con- 
Tcniently  discussed  in  that  House  as  in  a 
Committee.  In  the  House,  the  superior 
debating  powers  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  placed  other  very  useful  Members 
ik  that  House  at  a  great  disadvantage;  but 
in  A  Committee  there  would  be  a  much 
better  opportunity  and  means  of  eliciting 
tmth,  and  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  because  he  thought 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  Committee  to 
•inTesttgate  details.  His  hon.  Friend,  he 
.was  qnite  sure,  had  no  wish  to  do  anything 
but  Uiat  which  was  perfectly  fair  and  just 
—no  wish  but  to  proceed  calmly  and  quietly 
in  the  process  of  removing  or  lessening  fis- 
cal buixlens.  If  they  told  him  that  Par- 
liament had  no  power  to  administer  relief, 
lie  would  say  that  they  had  better  not  pro- 
claim that  to  the  world,  for  it  would  be 
abandoning  their  highest  function  to  admit 
.Ibat  they  could  not  devise  anything  for  the 
•    VOL.CY.    {2X1} 


relief  of  the  country  in  its  present  circum- 
stances. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  to  address  the  House  at  all  on 
that  occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
mark of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey, 
that  those  who  had  been  attending  the 
meetings  which  had  of  late  taken  place 
throughout  the  country  were  agricultural 
impostors,  when  they  spoke  of  attempting 
to  restore  protective  duties  on  the  import 
of  foreign  corn.  Now,  though  he  (Sir  J. 
Tyrell)  did  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  subject  of  finance,  yet  he  must 
say  he  thought  he  had  gone  far  to  show 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey  was  a 
financial  impostor.  He  understood  that 
lion.  Member  to  have  called  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  recently  meeting  in  his  own 
county  and  speaking  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion, a  mass  of  impostors.  He  regretted 
to  say  that  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  had  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  attend  similar  meetings  in 
the  county  he  had  the  honour  to  represent; 
and,  however  lightly  the  Manchester  school 
or  any  other  school  might  think  of  such 
matters,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  so  far  as  his  own  county  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  given  all  the  free-trade 
Members  that  were  connected  with  it  or 
its  boroughs  Parliamentary  notice  to  quit. 
The  borough  of  Harwich  had  been  the  only 
place  they  had  been  unable  to  touch;  but 
there  was  now  a  great  reaction  in  that 
neighbourhood;  and  one  gentleman  of  great 
influence  there  had  permitted  him  (Sir  J. 
Tyrell)  to  state  that  his  sentiments  on  free 
trade  had  undergone  an  unequivocal  altera- 
tion, so  that  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  had  now  to 
give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Member 
for  Harwich,  also,  notice  to  quit.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  called  them 
impostors,  because  they  thought  they 
would  get  back  protection;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  himself,  of  however  grave  a  cha- 
racter he  might  consider  it,  he  must  say, 
after  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  handled 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  sustain  for  the  hon.  Member  that 
character  for  good  sense  and  discretion  he 
had  hitherto  possessed  in  that  House.  The 
hon.  Member,  too,  had  shown  much  levity 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  many  mat- 
ters of  serious  importance,  and  on  many 
others  had  failed  to  make  out  his  position, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  co- 
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lonies;  in  dealing  with  which  part  of  the 
subject  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  as 
regarded  such  colonies  as  were  powerful 
and  able  to  get  along  by  themselves,  he 
would  let  them  go  and  be  no  longer  a  bur- 
den on  this  country;  whilst  the  weaker  co- 
lonies— those  that  were  burdensome  to  us 
— ^ho  would  support  and  maintain.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  also  very  inconsistent: 
he  said  he  was  anxious  to  increase  the 
marketable  value  of  land;  but  he  (Sir  J. 
Tyrell),  although  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention,  found  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman utterly  failed  to  show  how  that  was 
to  be  done.  [Laughter  on  the  free-trade 
benches.]  He  saw  that  this  seemed  **  nuts*' 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding ; 
but,  though  Gentlemen  might  smile  at  the 
subject,  after  all  the  thousands  that  had 
been  spent  and  advanced  for  drainage  and 
other  improvements  in  Ireland,  still  the 
problem  of  how  the  land  was  to  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  amidst  the  starving  thou- 
sands, remained  just  where  it  was  before. 
JLe  could  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
made  the  accusation  of  "  agricultural  im- 
postors,** that  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell  had,  again 
and  again  stated  in  that  House,  wque  ad 
nauseam,  that  imless  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  advantageous — not  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  merely,  but  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  —  he  would  have  utterly 
repudiated  the  idea  of  protection  alto- 
gether; and  he  entertained  the  same  feel- 
ing still.  On  the  whole,  the  hon.  Member 
had  so  much  disappointed  him  as  to  the 
question  he  had  brought  forward,  that, 
though  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire 
had  intimated  his  intention  to  support  him, 
he  could  not  himself  give  his  confidence  to 
a  Gentleman  who  had  called  those  impos- 
tors who  attempted  to  restore  protection  to 
British  against  foreign  corn.  He  consid- 
ered that  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey  had 
entirely  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  accompany  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  into  the  lobby 
in  favour  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion. 
Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member's  Motion  were 
perfectly  unexceptionable;  but  when  he 
came  to  couple  that  Motion  with  the  speech 
which  the  House  had  just  heard,  he  felt 
Bomewhat  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he  could 
support  any  such  proposition.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  utterly  unwilling  to  give  any 
sanction  to  the  doctrines  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  propounded  to  the  House;  he 
could  not  vote  under  his  leadership  for  the 
appointudent  of  any  Committee,  for  he  felt 


that  in  doing  jio  be  should  be  yery  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  For  example,  he 
could  not  support  a  high  rate  of  postage, 
and  many  other  matters  which  the  hon. 
Member  strenuously  recommended.  There 
were  also  many  opinions  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  relating  to  capital  and  laboar 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  could  not  iab- 
scribe;  at  the  same  time,'  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  be  understood  as  placing  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  revision  and  a  redno- 
tion  of  the  public  expenditure.  Neverthe- 
less, he  saw  many  objections  to  coming  to 
any  vote  upon  the  present  question;  and 
though  he  would  not  go  the  length  of  his 
right  hon  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  thought  the  Jlotion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  had  mnch  better 
not  be  put  to  the  House;  and,  therefore, 
he  should  more  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  COBDEN   seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  observed,  that  it  wis 
not  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  prerioiu 
question,  nor  could  he  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  in  Toting  for 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey.  The  speech  which  had  aceom- 
panied  that  Motion — and  a  Motion,  allow 
him  to  say,  on  a  very  serious  subjeot — ^had 
treated  matters  of  the  highest  importaaee 
with  a  degree  of  levity  of  which  he  oonU 
by  no  means  approve,  and  which,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  had  dso  been  followed  up 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now, 
he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  this  was 
by  no  means  a  time,  nor  was  that  at  all  the 
place,  for  levity — when  their  workhouses 
were  becoming  full  of  ablebodied  labourers 
— whilst  so  many  were  out  of  employment 
altogether,  and  those  that  were  em^qyed 
were  working  for  one-third  less  wages  than 
they  had  formerly  obtained — ^whilst  whole 
families  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  misery,  and  ruin  was  threatoung 
them  from  every  side — whilst  they  were 
breaking  the  fortunes,  nay,  the  hearts  of 
their  West  India  proprietors,  and  destroy- 
ing the  prospects  of  their  shipbuilders-— 
whilst  so  great  a  portion  of  their  home 
population  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  des- 
titution and  ruin,  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  out  their  one-sided  system  of  free 
trade  —  surely  such  was  not  a  time  for 
levity  or  for  joking.  Whatever  the  Man* ' 
Chester  or  any  other  school  might  say, 
there  would,  he  feared,  be  such  a  fediDf 
ere  long  throughout  the  country,  that  the 
Government  would  be  brought  to  say  tint 
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ihey  oould  no  longer  go  on  in  the  course 
ihldj  were  pursuing;  for  the  whole  country 
weald  eftll  for  the  adoption  of  some  system 
by  which,  at  least,  they  should  secure  for 
the  people  that  employment  which  was  ah- 
i<rfnt6ly  necessary  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation. 

Mb.  JACKSON  could  not  but  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey.  He  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) had  come  down  to  the  House  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  the  Motion  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  Paper;  hut  after  what  had 
«ince  taken  place,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  yery  important  question  before  them 
would  sustain  great  damage  if  the  present 
mode  of  discussing  it  were  carried  further; 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  support  the 
Motion. 

Mb.  B.  COCHRANE  said,  that  al- 
though he  had  been  present  during  the 
whole  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Sur- 
rey's speech,  he  felt  compelled  to  rise  to 
state  that  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  at  all  fairly  dealt  with 
by  those  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  accused 
lum  of  approaching  this  serious  subject 
with  feelings  of  unseemly  levity.  Different 
indiTiduals  naturally  had  their  different  and 
peculiar  styles  in  addressing  the  House, 
and  certaidy  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing, now  and  then,  amusing  in  the  course 
of  BOB  hon.  Friend's  speech;  but  he  was 
«iire  tiiat  all  those  who  had  deeply  thought 
JOB  the  question,  when  they  came  to  read 
that  speech,  would  certainly  acquit  his 
bon.  Friend  of  anything  like  the  charge 
whidi  had  been  brought  against  him. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  levity  upon  this 
Bobjeet;  but  it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
floan  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
Ilia  reply  to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
wlio  had  evinced  that  levity,  and  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  hon.  Friend's  hav- 
ing introduced  various  topics  to  overlook 
Bud  override  the  main  feature  of  that 
speech — namely,  the  principle  which  it 
laid  down  of  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
fBXBtion  of  the  country  upon  those  classes 
who  were  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  reliev- 
ing the  poorer  classes  from  the  crushing 
preanire  upon  them.  That  had  been  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
apooch;  and  he  (Mr.  £.  Cochrane)  was 
Mad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
mB  cordial  eoncurrence  in  the  principle 
wlneh  it  had  enunciated,  because  he  be- 
fierad  it  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
neat  worthy  principles  that  could  govern 
IkB  oondnet  of  b  country  or  a  legislature. 


Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  speech  either  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey,  or  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Warwickshire;  but,  as  re- 
garded the  Motion  itself,  he  must  say,  that 
the  terms  of  that  Motion  were  unexcep- 
tionable; and  that  the  subject  of  it  was 
one  whiclf,  whether  it  had  been  treated  with 
levity  or  not  on  that  occasion,  could  not  be 
so  treated  for  any  very  long  time.  It  was 
not  long  since  he  had  himself  made  some 
statements  in  that  House  which  had,  in 
some  quarters,  been  treated  with  ridicule; 
but  those  statements  he  now  begged  to 
reiterate;  and  he  would  further  observe 
that  subsequent  experience  had  more  than 
confirmed  the  opinions  he  had  previously 
advanced.  The  time  had  come  when  some 
means  must  be  adopted  by  somebody  or 
other,  by  which  the  taxation  of  the  country 
must  be  removed  from  the  industrious 
classes.  That  must  be  done — and  must 
be  done  soon.  Trade  was  deteriorated, 
the  wages  of  all  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion was  deteriorated — they  were  worse  off 
than  formerly,  notwithstanding  what  was 
said  about  the  reduction  of  prices— the 
condition  of  the  industrious  classes  was 
daily  becoming  worse-— and  knowing  that 
to  be  the  case,  he  should  give  his  hearty 
support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  rose  to  support 
the  Motion.  Very  few  Gentlemen  would 
have  the  firmness  to  rise  and  bring  forward 
such  a  question,  and  he  had  to  thank  his 
hon.  Friend  for  the  manly  courage  he  had 
displayed  in  undertaking  it.  If  anything 
more  than  another  would  induce  him 
(Colonel  Sibtborp)  to  vote  for  this  Motion, 
it  would  bo  to  see  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  who  was  once  a  Conservative, 
and  now  a  free-trader,  oppose  it,  for  the  free- 
traders were  ready  to  subscribe  to  or  sup- 
port anything,  no  matter  how  inconsistent. 
In  1797,  they  had  as  Ministers  more  hard- 
working men,  who,  though  they  were  not 
so  well  paid  as  at  present,  wore  better 
taught.  They  now  had  Ministers  possess- 
ing too  much  of  the  sticking-plaster  qua- 
lity. They  could  not  be  moved — they 
were  glued  to  their  places.  It  would  take 
something  to  move  them,  and  if  he  thought 
they  would 'go>  he  would  consent  for  a  time 
to  raise  their  salaries.  He  thanked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  for  proposing  this  inquiry,  though 
he  might  have  gone  into  the  question  a 
little  more  than  was  advisable.  Still  it 
was  a  matter  deserving  of  inquiry;  and 
12 
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when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  should  he 
the  last  man  to  do  so,  shrunk  from  inquiry, 
he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  must  only  say,  "  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all."  These 
were  the  times  for  retrenchment;  let  them 
turn  over  things;  closely  pick  out  the  good 
— they  would  find  very  few  that  vere  so — 
and  throw  away  the  bad.  He  thought  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  to 
his  constituents  if  he  did  not  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
his  cordial  support  and  assistance  in  un- 
rolling that  mystery  of  trickery,  trumpery, 
and  trash  that  was  to  be  found,  if  it  were 
unveiled,  in  all  the  movements  of  Govern- 
ments, whether  Whig  or  Tory. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  considered  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Member 
for  West  Surrey  of  vital  importance. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
interest  was  suffering  severely,  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  behoved  the  House  and 
the  country  to  see  to  the  cause  that  had 
produced  so  prominent  and  prevalent  an 
evil.  It  appeared,  from  what  had  passed 
in  the  House,  that  there  was  a  feeling 
that  that  cause  was  somehow  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  financial  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  his  firm  belief  that  it  was  so, 
and  it  was  only  the  expansion  of  commerce 
that  could  relieve  them,  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  largo  amount  of  labourers.  It 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  see  if  there  be 
any  fetters  upon  that  commerce;  and  the 
way,  perhaps,  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclu- 
sion was  to  look  to  the  cause  of  their  for- 
mer prosperity.  What  was  it  that  had 
made  them  the  first  nation  of  the  earth, 
and  had  rendered  them  so  wealthy  ?  What 
was  it  that  had  given  to  the  land  a  higher 
value  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
Why,  it  was  the  commerce  of  the  country 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  manufacturers. 
It  was  by  that  means  they  gave  millions  of 
their  population  the  means  of  being  con- 
sumers, and  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
had  been  able  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  to 
go  on  enhancing  their  rents,  until  they  had 
increased  them  in  some  places  10,000^. 
per  cent.  Landed  property  in  Lancashire 
was  valued,  in  1792,  at  97,242?.  per  an- 
num; in  1815  the  valuation  was  3,100,000?. ; 
in  1829,  4,214,000?.;  in  1841,  6,192,000?. 
per  annum.  But  during  recent  years  pau- 
perism had  increased,  and  it  was  full  time 
that  the  progress  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  country  suffered  should  be  resisted. 
Let  them  do  that  by  the  extension  of  com- 


merce. There  were  no  other  means,  ex- 
cept by  remitting  indirect  taxation.  He  did 
not  think  direct  taxation  would  be  so  dis- 
advantageous; and  for  his  part  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  share  of  it. 

Mr.  HENLET  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey;  but 
the  House  would  vote  rather  upon  tiie  re- 
solution proposed  than  the  speech  of  the 
proposer;  and  he  saw  nothing  objectioii- 
able  in  the  resolution.  The  speeches  of 
hon.  Members  had  all  differed  in  their  ex- 
position of  the  views  they  had  taken  of  the 
subject;  but  they  had  all  agreed  in  the 
lamentable  fact  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  great  distress.  No  one  denied 
that  fact,  although  they  might  differ  in 
their  views  as  to  the  reasons  for  that  dis- 
tress, and  the  remedy.  But  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  no  justifiable  reason 
why  the  House  should  refuse  to  inquire 
into  a  distress  so  universally  acknowledlgedy 
and  the  best  means  of  remedying  it.  The 
reasons  given  by  hon.  Members  for  op- 
posing this  Motion  were  very  unreasonable; 
but  when  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent 
stated  that  the  workhouses  were  overflow- 
ing, the  colonies  ruined,  and  the  conntij 
in  distress,  and  yet  refused  to  rote  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  he  must  confess  he 
was  greatly  astonished.  Neither  could  he 
agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Membtf 
for  North  Essex,  who  would  not  vote  for  a 
Committee  because  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  would  not  support  the  repeal 
of  all  our  recent  commercial  legislation; 
on  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  would 
vote  for  every  Motion  of  a  practical  nature 
of  this  kind,  because,  while  it  did  not 
pledge  the  House  to  any  course,  it  pro- 
posed to  inquire,  and  to  remedy  that  dis- 
tress, which  was  unfortunately  too  general 
and  too  overwhelming.  Something  had 
been  said  of  the  largeness  of  salaries;  and 
it  was,  he  believed,  the  universal  opinion 
that  the  rates  of  salary  were  fixed  in  times 
very  different  to  the  present.  He  did  not 
go  back  to  the  last  century;  but  he  was 
aware  that  at  the  time  fees  were  abolished, 
and  fixed  salaries  given  in  their  place,  the 
cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  was  very 
different  to  what  it  was  now,  and  that  ot 
itself  constituted  a  good  reason  for  inquiry. 
A  great  portion  of  the  direct  expenditure, 
as  well  as  that  which  was  deducted  from 
the  revenue  before  it  reached  the  exche- 
quer,  consisted  of  salaries;  and  a  consideiw' 
able  reduction  in  the  expenditure  might  be 
effected  by  their  revision.  The  necessary 
result  of  modem  legislation  was  the  |hui* 
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ciple  of  getting  more  work  for  less  money; 
and  whether  that  principle  was  right  or 
wrong,  it  must  he  applied  to  the  vast  army 
of  persons  who  received  pay  from  the  coun- 
try, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  That 
principle  was  carried  out  in  every  trade 
and  in  every  pursuit,  and  by  applying  it  to 
the  Government  officers,  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  might  be  effected.  For  these 
reasons,  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  had  expressed  himself  reluctant  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  Ireland ;  but 
when  he  left  out  Ireland,  he  left  out  the 
part  of  Hamlet.  The  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
eommended  that  the  districts  in  Ireland 
where  murders  took  place  should  be  fined; 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  applied  the  rule 
to  his  own  country,  he  would  find  many 
localities  in  which  it  would  be  applicable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  a  fine 
should  be  inflicted  on  those  districts  in 
Ireland  where  persons  had  died  from  fa- 
mine; hut  that  famine  was  caused,  not  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  by  the  mislegislation 
of  that  House,  and  by  the  mismanagement 
of  Ireland  since  she  ceased  to  have  the 
management  of  her  own  affairs.  He  would 
now  say  to  the  hon.  Member  that  there 
was  one  means  by  which  a  considerable 
saving  of  expenditure  might  be  effected. 
If  the  wants  and  wishes  and  demands  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  attended  to, 
the  great  military  expenditure  now  neces- 
sary for  the  oppression  of  Ireland  might 
be  done  away  with.  And  by  treating  the 
people  fairly,  their  situation  would  be  so 
mproved  that  their  contributions  to  the 
ejcchequer  would  be  infinitely  greater  than 
ihej  were  at  present. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  was  one,  no  doubt,  not  only  of  ge- 
neral but  of  universal  interest.  It  was  a 
Motion  ''That  we  resolve  ourselves  into 
Committee  to  consider  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  the  existing  system  of  taxation, 
and  bow  far  both  may  he  revised,  with  a 
▼lew  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country."  He  had  not  the 
gratification  of  hearing  entirely  the  speech 
of  bis  hon.  Friend,  though  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  it.  He  entirely  acquitted  his 
non.  Friend  of  treating  this  grave  subject 
in  a  tone  of  levity.  A  spirit  of  philo- 
sopfaie  sarcasm  did  not  necessarily  involve 
M  tone  of  levity ; .  and  he  knew  well,  not 


only  from  his  knowledge  of  his  hon.  Friend 
in  that  House,  but  outside  its  walls,  that 
he  had  given  to  this  subject  the  most 
earnest  and  unremitting  attention.  He 
was  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  anxious 
at  all  to  press  upon  the  House  that  it  was 
impossible  to  support  the  resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  to  them,  because  of  the 
speech  in  which  it  was  introduced.  Upon 
that  topic  he  would  not  dwell;  but  he  would 
remind  his  hon.  Friend  that  in  calling  their 
attention  to  a  subject  of  such  vast  interest, 
it  had  been  always  the  custom — he  believed 
he  might  say  the  invariable  one — to  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  preliminary  to 
calling  for  a  vote,  the  resolutions  which  he 
intended  to  propose  in  Committee,  in  order 
that  the  House  should  be  able,  when  called 
upon  to  give  a  vote  on  so  serious  an 
occasion,  generally  to  comprehend  the 
scheme  about  to  be  proposed.  He  wished 
to  impress  upon  his  hon.  Friend  that  he 
could  not  be  doing  justice  to  his  own 
position  and  ingenuity,  or  to  the  grave 
subject  before  them,  if  he  called  upon 
them  to  vote  on  the  present  occasion  with- 
out following  the  usual  precedents  of  the 
House.  If  the  hon.  Gentlemen  had  placed 
his  resolutions  on  the  table,  observations 
such  as  had  been  made  could  not  have  been 
pertinent.  One  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
have  got  up  and  said,  *'  Why  is  Ireland 
not  referred  to?*'  Another  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  have  got  up  and  said,  "  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  sneered  at  protection,  and 
for  that  reason  I  cannot  agree  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation. "  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  indulged  in  fifty  sneers 
against  protection,  but  had  not  embodied 
those  sneers  in  a  formal  resolution  of  the 
House,  any  rhetorical  observation  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  an  expository  speech 
would  not  be  a  fair  ground  for  refusing  to 
support  an  inquiry  pn  the  present  occasion. 
Besides,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  feel  that 
this  inconvenience  had  occurred  from  the 
course  he  had  adopted.  Here  was  this 
important  resolution  submitted  for  their 
consideration,  and  it  was  by  accident  only 
that  they  had  not  divided  upon  it  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  if  he 
had  followed  the  usual  course,  and  informed 
the  House  that  he  was  going  to  ask  its 
opinion  on  all  those  great  topics — the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  regulate  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  the  principles  which 
they  ought  to  adopt  for  the  regulation  of 
their  fiscal  system — ^if  he  had  given  duo 
notice  that  he  was  going  to  call  upon  them 
for  their  mature  and  formal  opinion  on  the 
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subject  himself,  at  the  same  time  frankly 
exhibiting  to  them  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  and  which  he  was  ready 
to  submit  for  their  adoption,  the  House 
would  have  a  lengthened  opportunity  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  this  occasion,  and 
would  not  be  called  upon,  after  a  hurried 
discussion  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  give  a 
vote  on  such  an  important  subject,  or 
until  after  a  debate  that  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  no  doubt  sustained  with  great 
ability  and  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
they  might  have  arrived  at  a  result  on  this 
important  subject  satisfactory  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  in  some  degree  acting  as  a 
guide  to  the  opinions  of  the  country.  He 
asked  his  hon.  Friend,  could  that  be  the 
consequence  of  the  discussion  that  night  ? 
Could  his  hon.  Friend — not  having  follow- 
ed the  general  and  salutary  rule  of  the 
House — say  that  he  had  secured  a  discus- 
sion worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  subject? 
He  freely  admitted  that  this  Motion  was  one 
worthy  of  all  respect.  He  freely  admitted 
that,  from  his  own  observation  of  public  af- 
fairs, he  did  not  think  that  any  very  longtime 
could  elapse  without  the  House  of  Commons 
being  called  upon  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  taxation.  He  asked  his  hon. 
Friend  if  he  called  upon  them  for  a  deci- 
sion in  this  precipitate  and  sudden  manner, 
in  a  House  certainly  not  so  full  as  such  a 
division  and  such  a  subject  should  sum- 
mon, did  he  think  he  was  advancing  the 
views  he  wished  to  advocate,  or  whether 
he  was  accomplishing  the  result  which  he 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  knew,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired? 
One  Gentleman  after  another  had  risen, 
and  complained  that  topics  of  the  utmost 
importance,  parts  of  the  subject,  had  not 
been  noticed,  or  were  not  satisfactorily 
alluded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  if  they  eiftered  into  the 
subject,  there  was  no  branch  of  it,  and  it 
was  a  complicated  subject,  that  must  not 
be  treated  of;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  suggestive 
speech  to  the  House,  and  he  made  every 
Gentleman  aware,  if  they  were  not  aware 
before — if  they  were,  he  made  them  doubly 
conscious — that  the  duty  will  devolve  on 
them  sooner  or  later,  as  Members  of  the 
House,  either  by  speech  or  vote,  to  ex- 
press a  definite  opinion  on  this  important 
subject,  namely,  the  system  of  taxation  in 
the  country.  This  grave  question,  in  a 
rough  and  hurried  manner,  must  not  be 
precipitately  disposed  of;  and  he  hoped  his 
Aon.  Friend,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  im- 


portance of  the  subject,  and  the  oiroum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  introduced,  and 
the  very  great  inexpediency,  before  their 
constituents  and  the  country,  of  deciding 
upon  a  subject  of  this  vast  importance 
without  fair  and  ample  discussion,  would 
not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
put  them  in  the  painful  position  of  dividing 
on  this  occasion,  causing  many  Gentlemen 
to  divide  against  a  Motion  of  which  thej 
approved,  though  they  might  not  approre 
of  the  tone  in  which  it  was  introduced,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  divinon 
took  place.  He  would  be  glad  that  bis  hon. 
Friend  withdrew  his  Motion,  for  bj  YOting 
for  "the  previous  question"  they  would 
seem  to  vote  against  a  Motion  deaenring 
of  respect,  and  a  slur  would  be  cast  on  his 
hon.  Friend.  "  The  previous  question" 
was  a  weapon  that  should  not  be  lightly 
used;  it  was  a  safeguard,  no  doubt,  under 
certain  circumstances;  but  he  thooght  the 
course  that  in  the  present  instance  weald 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  House,  and  meal 
courteous  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
was,  that  he  should  tell  them,  that  haTing 
placed  his  views  before  the  House,  aod 
having  received  from  the  House,  as  he  ge- 
nerally did,  great  sympathy  on  the  subject 
with  which  he  connected  himself,  he  would 
not  on  this  occasion  call  for  a  division. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  rose  to  corteot  a 
misapprehension  that  seemed  to  exist  with 
respect,  to  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  into  which  hon.  Members  who  wert 
not  present  when  he  addressed  the  Honsc 
might  be  induced  to  fall.  It  would  be 
strange  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  should 
treat  with  levity  the  subject  of  economr  or 
remission  of  taxation;  for  his  right  non. 
Friend  must  feel  more  sensitite  on  the 
point  than  any  other  person.  It  was  tme 
that  he  might  have  indulged  in  remarks 
savouring  of  levity  while  referring  to  some 
of  the  topics  that  had  been  introduced; 
but  that  did  not  imply  that  with  regard  to 
the  subject  itself  his  right  hon.  Friend 
took  any  such  view  of  it.^  He  (Mr.  Laboo- 
chore)  had  only  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  that  he  thoiiglit 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  follow  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire.  Let  him  pat  his 
suggestions  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  and' 
place  them  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
he  could  not  but  say  that  he  might  bs 
more  successful  in  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  for  a  Committee,  than 
on  the  present  occasion.    On  the  oontnuy. 
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irhen  lie  considered  how  extraordinary 
were  those  suggestions,  framed,  not  as 
they  usoallj  were,  but  framed,  one  almost 
would  suppose  purposely,  so  that  no  two 
Gentlemen  would  be  able  to  unite  with  him 
in  supporting  this  resolution,  some  sugges- 
tions being  agreeable  to  Gentlemen  in  one 
quarter  of  the  House,  others  being  agree- 
able to  Gentlemen  in  other  quarters;  it 
appeared  to  be  a  resolution^  as  a  whole, 
thai  could  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
no  hon.  Member  in  the  House.  If  the 
lion.  Gentleman  took  the  course  of  placing 
his  opinions  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  on 
the  table,  he  believed  there  would  be  a  more 
unanimous  dispdsition  than  existed  to  follow 
him.  He  felt  the  question  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  felt  that  the  House 
should  not  embark  in  an  inquiry,  or  go 
into  Committee  on  such  a  subject,  without 
leeing  how  they  could  proBtably  employ 
ihonselyes,  and  get  out  of  it  with  some 
practical  results;  and  he  would  altogether 
protest  against  going  into  an  inquiry  on 
the  present  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  giren  practical  proofs  of  his  desire  to 
effect  economy.  [Colonel  Sibthorp:  Hear, 
hear !  ]  Gentlemen  might  be  of  opin- 
ion that  reductions  were  not  carried  far 
enough;  but  let  any  Gentleman  point  out 
mnj  practical  reductions  that  could  be 
made  in  the  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  con- 
aider  their  suggestions.  If  they  went  into 
Committee,  they  would  produce  no  practi- 
eal  results,  and  consume  valuable  time; 
and  for  those  reasons,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man persisted  in  his  Motion,  he  (Mr.  La- 
honehere)  would  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  acquitted  the  hon. 
Mayer  of  treating  the  subject  with  unbe- 
eoming  levity,  but  doubted  whether,  con- 
iidering  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
snbjeot,  he  had  adopted  the  best  means  of 
efieoting  the  object.  As  long  ago  as  1830, 
Mr.  Huskisson  stated  his  conviction  that 
the  time  had  then  arrived  when  it  would 
he  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the 
qnettion  of  taxation.  He  differed  with  the 
Eon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  as  to 
the  invariable  practice  of  the  House  hav- 
ing been  to  preface  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
by  a  statement  of  the  resolutions  which  the 
hon.  Mover  intended  to  propose;  but  he 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  thinking  that  such  a 
I  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to 


serve  his  object.  He  had  always  been 
convinced  that  the  only  mode  of  obtaining 
relief  for  the  people  was  through  remission 
of  taxation.  If  they  were  unable  to  in- 
crease the  means  of  employing  the  people, 
or  reducing  their  burdens,  the  only  remedy 
left  was  equalisation  of  taxation.  When 
the  question  was  mooted  last  year,  some- 
thing like  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  consider  it  during  the  re- 
cess. He  wished  to  hear  whether  they  had 
done  so,  and  whether  they  had  arrived  at 
some  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
only  objection  which  he  had  to  the  propo- 
sition before  the  House  was,  that  it  mixed 
up  the  two  questions  of  reduction  of  the 
Government  expenditure,  and  remission  of 
taxes,  and  referred  both  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee. They  might  go  on  shrinking  from 
the  consideration  of  this  great  question; 
but  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  public  opinion 
would  force  it  on  them.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  Parliamentary  career,  so  strongly 
impressed  was  he  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  measure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  relief  to  the  people  with 
respect  to  this  great  question,  that  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  question;  and 
in  a  House  of  376  Members,  the  Motion 
was  lost  only  by  a  majority  of  66.  He 
approved  of  the  object  which  the  present 
Motion  contemplated;  but,  regard  being 
had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  he  thought 
the  better  course  by  far  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  to  pursue  would  be, 
to  withdraw  it,  as  by  not  doing  so  he  might 
place  hon.  Members  in  a  false  position. 

Mr.  COBDEN  rose  and  said  that  he  was 
not  one  disposed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  proposed  this 
resolution,  or  to  charge  him  with  undue 
levity.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  he  con- 
curred. He  agreed  with  him  that  the  ten- 
dency of  excessive  taxation  had  been  to 
produce  revolutions ;  that  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  bodies  of  rich  men  to  lay  undue 
taxation  on  the  poor  ;  that  the  colonial 
system  required  remodelling;  that  the 
waste  of  expenditure  in  the  dockyards  and 
other  establishments  was  excessive;  and 
that  the  public  debt  ought  to  be  grappled 
with.  In  these  views  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  did  not  much  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  he  proposed.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  *'  Put  on  a  property  tax,  equalise 
the  land  tax,  and  with  the  produce  even- 
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taaJilr  reduce  the  national  debt."  He 
agreed  in  all  that,  and  he  also  agreed  with 
tiie  bon.  Gentleman  in  his  concluding  re- 
mark that  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
iht  bread  tax.  Without  wishing  to  offend 
tLe  bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Em«x,  who  had  spoken  of  persons  going 
about  the  country  to  deceive  the  people, 
L«r  mu^t  Kajr  that  the  worst  occupation  any 
p4T%0D  could  at  present  pursue  was  to  at- 
t^iipt  U}  lead  the  farmers  to  suppose  that 
th^y  could  ever  regain  protection,  and  thus 
diftifi  their  attention  from  that  which  was 
atuirtabh).  He  did  not  comprehend  the 
hfm.  Gentleman's  views  of  progressive 
taxation;  and  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
iu  the  ftlight  he  cant  upon  one  of  the  most 
Usaijtiful  of  ifiodem  reforms — the  penny 
ln'jtfttaf^^— or  in  the  ulur  he  cast  upon  prison 
dikfs'ipUtth.  Inde^J,  an  far  as  he  understood 
tk**i  |irfOf^MaU  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
ni4  ufii  think  that  he  could  go  into  Com- 
mliUhn  with  him  with  any  hopf^  of  agreeing 
}u  iiU  ¥iiiwu.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
UMMti^ff  for  huckingharnKhire  has  said  that 
iHK  kiitiuUi  fiave  \>ts$iu  htiliar  prepared  to 
^;4>;4«j»  iWik  'luetetion  if  the  intention  of  the 
L*/«i- h*:hUe»iHu  had  been  placed  on  the' 
lAhUc  *A  ih<(;  ii*f*ik^,.     The  hon.  Gentleman  , 


penditure.  Revision  of  taxation  was  a 
shuffling  of  the  cards.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  whole  country  relieved  by  a  reduction 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Government,  and 
he  quite  agreed  that  excessive  taxation  led 
to  distress  and  want.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  what  he  thought  were  some  of 
the  great  items  of  expenditure ;  he  was 
willing  to  join  in  a  TOte  for  the  redaction 
of  salaries;  he  was  not  for  underpaying  any 
one;  he  was  for  having  as  few  persons  as 
possible,  for  making  them  work  well  and 
paying  them  well;  and  you  could  not  com- 
mand talent  in  any  other  way.  If  you 
were  to  have  a  revision  of  taxation,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  oat  how  to  shift  the  Inir- 
den  from  one  shoulder  to  another.  He 
could  understand  the  proposal  of  bis  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Derby.  He  bad 
made  to-night  a  Terr  distinct  and  important 
proposition;  itVas  that  they  should  reyert 
to  direct  taxation.  He  was  perfectly  eon- 
vinced  that  the  only  way  in  which  yon  coold' 
revise  taxation  was  to  relieve  the  great 
body  of  the  working  people  by  remoring 
indirect  taxes  wlucb  pressed  invanably  on 
the  multitude  in  a  twofold  way:  first,  by 
increasing  the  price  of  articles  of  neces- 
sity, and  next«  by  impeding  the  capitalist 


tij.^  UjiMii^r  f'ff  /i(i/;kioj(harfifihire,  I  think,  ■  in  the  means  of  employment.  If  you  meant 

kii  ti.(j^  MHiUif  in   eofifcid^rrable   mystery '  rerision  of  taxation  which  was  to  reHera 

M^4  ^^ui  vU^u  h«  UroH^ii  forward  his  j  the  labouring  classes,  then  he  was  conTinced 

jWu^vat.     ■  Mr.  liieUAiiiJ :  I  beg  your  par-  j  that  you  had  no  odier  coarse  bat  walking 

4.<Af;  i  ^liiJCAcd  i\tii  reMJution  on  the  table.]   in  the  footsteps^  of  the  hon.  Member  for 

A  fCHjU  ^t  0jf  iUii  iivanittf^  was  Sfient  in  .  Derby.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  yod 

4^'MJt>ifi4jj£  wUm  i\us  hon.  Getitlmnan  meant;  I  were  going  at  once  to  sweep  away 

tJwvA'  wc^c-  a  g»<fat  niafiy  interpretations  of  ' 

h^  McimUif^f  i^s  hinibelf  had  told  us  that 

Ifj^  Um4  kit  *?ui  the  enkii  of  Ireland,  because 

h<'  hU'4i4i:4  Ui  fifveal  the  myaUsry  in'Com- 

MtUAs.     Hi:  (Mr.  CoMen)  was  not  much 

w  Jwc  with  Motioi<«  to  go  into  a  Commit- 

aA^-  of  iii*i   VfUtAa  iloutie;   there   was  not 

AuucJa  ALiUt^t  by  tliem;  in  the  first  place 

liicy  <iid  AioC  get  inUj  Committee,  and,  if 

Uicv  M,  lac  b*rdJy  thought  it  practicable 

tv  ^ibCUbt  iJi  tUejM;  <)ue&tions.     He  would 

;iiiUi(U  Jliu.vc'  ojuc  4ikiiiM:i  proposition,  and 

Xit:  ivu^d  f-UtuJlt  witli  the  hon.  Gentleman  j-countrT.     What  did  yon  mean  by 

iliiki  JIa   jLLttd  kit  out  of  his  Motion  that !  country  ?'^    He  understood  there 

i»'iii<uj  i*i  'Mr.  Cobdeu}  eoDudered  themost  i  cial  snifcring  and  distress  at  pi 

;iiiuoi'(.(iiU'   vf  4JII  }»ropobitionF.  namely,    a  1  certain    south-western    oomties, 

;<4u(:t.v»  ^  t,U-  i-Apeuditure  c»f  the  countrr.  ]  from  rerr  inteHigiblc,  obrions  cai 

V'liCic  wu.  ivv  (ii^tiiict  propobsl  to  reduce    de^cient  harvest  got  up  in  aTery  damaged 


houses  and  ejcdsemea.  and  raise  the  wbde 
of  taxation  by  a  direct  process;  bat  yon 
could  not  reliere  ihe  masses  of  the  people 
but  by  taking  of  taxes  on  consimiaMe 
commodities,  and  jotting  them  on  pfo- 
perty,  and  he  was  aaxioas  to  see  ttmi 
done  to  an  extent  wioeli  was  Tory  piaeCie- 
able  in  the  House.  One  word  on  a  sniK- 
ject  which  had  been  mixed  op  in  tint  de- 
bate. The  hon.  Kemberfor  East  Kent  aed 
the  hon.  M «nber  for  Xorth  Essex  had  told 
us  of  the  great  and  irrowing  distreas  ef  the 

tiie 


4'/|K;(i4fctuii::  tUoii'  naib  revision  of  expen- 
4lLtui4 ,  but  ikc  Uiudc  a  great  distinctiun  be- 
tvnjLui  niVtHiKUt  4vu<l  r^uctlou.  B^erisiou 
/uf  UiA-iktiod  did  iivt  iuipJy  jueoeBfiarilr  a  re- 


state.    [ILt,  ThTMrna:  diissented.]     The 
hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  shook  his  ] 
He  asked  any  one  in  this  House  ^ 
from  the  Land^s<«nd  to  the  1 


dmX\A/u  <4  4  /piiuditiutr;  what  lie  thought  [  of  Kent,  there  was  not  a  general  Snhve  in 
cvujuuy  jiHiuirc-d  wak  reduction  of  ex-  j  the  harvest  from  the  causes  which  he  hnd 
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stated?  Bj  a  singular  accident,  unusual  and 
almost  unprecedented,  this  last  autumn  the 
south  and  west  were  visited  with  a  fortnight's 
rain  at  a  critical  time,  wfien  the  corn  was  on 
the  ground.  It  damaged  the  corn  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
Betahire  had  well  represented.  The  weather 
cleared  up,  and  in  the  north  midland  coun- 
ties and  higher  districts,  the  harvest  com- 
ing later,  when  the  weather  had  cleared  up 
the  com  was  got  in,  in  average  condition. 
This  had  heen  an  exceptional  state  of 
things.  On  all  former  occasions  when  we 
suffered  from  a  had  harvest,  the  south  and 
west  had  got  in  their  com  tolerably  well,  and 
the  disaster  had  almost  always  fallen  on  the 
north.  Their  being  in  distress  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  was  easily  accounted 
for;  but  don't  let  them  mistake  the  thing 
in  this  House ;  the  effect  of  their  being  in 
distress  in  these  counties  did  not  necessa- 
rilj  imply  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  suf- 
fering from  distress.  He  admitted  that  the 
home  trade  would  sympathise  with  the 
state  of  agriculture  all  over  the  kingdom. 
["  Hear,  hesLvV  from  the  Protectionists,] 
Surely  that  was  no  discovery  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. If  you  had  a  defective  harvest  in 
any  season,  it  was  not  foreign  importations 
that  would  prevent  suffering  on  that  ac- 
coont  for  the  season ;  and  so  far  as  you 
had  suffered  in  tho  south  and  west,  the 
home  trade  had  suffered  also.  [Sir  J. 
Ttbell:  Cattle.]  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Essex  would  listen  to  him,  he 
might  be  able  to  repeat  his  lesson  in  Essex. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  always  thinking 
of  his  long  and  short  boras.  Recollect, 
bowerer,  that  we  had  meat  at  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  the  last  two  years.  What- 
erer  ihej  might  think  in  Essex,  the  people 
of  London  who  consumed  meat,  were  glad 
it  eonld  be  had  for  7d.  instead  of  lOd,  per 
poond.  Tou  had,  besides  this  defective 
narrest  in  the  south  and  west,  giving  rise 
to  bad  trade  in  London,  and  aff'ecting  the 
mMMifiMttnring  districts,  many  disturbing 
eaoMS  in  the  foreign  trade.  You  had  had  re- 
belfions  on  the  Continent;  you  had  had  rail- 
way speculation,  which  was  far  deeper 
seized  than  you  thought :  it  had  impover- 
ished tbe  middle  classes ;  it  had  dried  up 
their  resources,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
means  of  eipenditurc,  and  we  must  natu- 
raHj  expect  uat,  in  the  north  of  England 
geimraliy,  you  would  have  a  considerable 
state  of  distress  at  this  particular  moment: 
He  represented  a  district  embracing  a  po- 
pnlation  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half, 
of  a  yariety  of  occupations.     He  should  be 


telling  an  untmth  if  he  were  to  come  here, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  hon.  Members 
for  Kent  or  Essex,  were  to  say — •*  I  want 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  because  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  at  this  moment  suf- 
fering from  a  peculiar  state  of  distress.*' 
There  might  be  distress  in  the  West 
Riding;  Bradford  might  be  more  pros* 
perous  than  Sheffield,  and  Sheffield  than 
another  place ;  but,  taking  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire,  and  comparing  it  with  former 
times,  it  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  and  prosperity.  What  did  they 
mean  on  the  other  side  when  they  talked 
to  the  House  of  remedying  the  distress  ? 
The  House  must  never  forget,  and  the 
country  must  never  lose  sight  of  this,  that 
their  remedy  was  a  protective  duty  on 
corn  to  raise  the  price  of  corn.  Would  not 
that  be  attended  with  evil  consequences  in 
the  north  of  England  and  the  metropolis  ? 
They  wanted  a  restoration  of  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
They  wanted  that  to  be  the  normal  state  of 
this  country — ^high  prices  and  excessive 
distress.  They  had  never  been  contented 
except  when  they  had  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  [**  No,  no!**]  He  said, 
yes,  yes.  He  would  tell  them  when  they  were 
quiet,  and  when  they  were  discontented. 
They  were  quiet  in  1839,  1840,  1841,  and 
1842,  when  the  north  of  England  was  in 
constant  distress  and  occasional  insurrec- 
tion. They  were  content  in  1847  and 
1848.  They  were  not  content  in  1835, 
and  they  sometimes  told  us  that  they  only 
complained  now  because  they  had  low 
prices  and  a  deficient  harvest.  They  were 
not  content  in  1835,  when  prices  were 
40«.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  and  when  we  had 
a  plentiful  harvest  at  home.  They  came 
with  the  same  stories  of  distress,  and  were 
as  much  discontented  as  they  were  now 
that  the  manufacturing  districts  were  pros- 
perous. It  was  impossible  that  they  could 
return  to  a  state  of  things  which  they 
called  prosperity,  because  that  meant  dire- 
ful adversity  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
He  should  apologise  for  intmding  this 
topic  at  all ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  due 
to  the  House  or  the  country  to  be  too  « 
silent  on  the  subject.  By  allowing  Mem- 
bers constantly  to  reiterate  the  old  wom- 
out  arguments  on  the  subject  of  protection, 
they  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  in 
them.  The  country  understood  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  remedy  for  distress  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  must  be  by  other  means 
than  a  retura  to  the  old  law.  If  they 
wanted  retrenchment,  he  would  help  them; 
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Turner,  G.  J. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
WaU.  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood.  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Cobden,  R. 
Gibson,  M. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS  said,  the  House 
would  remember  that  when  he  called  its 
attention  the  other  day  to  certain  rumours 
in  regard  to  an  expenditure  of  sums  of 
money  unaccounted  for  under  the  head  of 
•*  Parliamentary  Expenses  '*  in  a  report 
recently  published  by  a  Committee  ap« 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, he  then  gave  notice,  in  accordance 
with  what  appeared  to  he  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Uouse,  that  he  should  moye 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter.  He  should  think  that  every  Mem< 
her  would  be  anxious  and  eager  to  investi- 
gate this  subject,  and  clear  away  those 
rumours  which  so.  prejudicially  affected 
the  honour  of  the  House  and  the  character 
of  its  Members.  He  could  not  anticipate 
any  opposition  to  his  Motion,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  weary  the  House  hy  making 
any  further  remarks,  hut  would  at  once 
move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
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quire  and  report  upon  the  expenditare  of  oertain 
gums  whkh  appear  as  unaccounted  for,  under 
the  head  of  Parliamentary  Expenses,  in  the 
Report  which  was  recently  published  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  the  affiurs  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company." 

CoLOXEL  SIBTHORP  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion, and  cordially  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  having  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward. He  only  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  proposed  a  general  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  of  these  railway  com- 
panies. [An.  Hon.  Member  :  One  at  a 
time.]  Let  them  have  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  system.  It  was  most  desirable,  in 
order  to  convince  the  country  that  these 
newfangled  schemes  were  not  deserving 
of  their  confidence.  He  alluded  to  no  par- 
ticular individual,  nor  to  any  particular 
company.  Among  a  multitude  there  were 
good  and  bad.  What  he  desired  was,  that 
the  people  should  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  there- 
fore he  advocated  a  searching  inquiry. 
They  who  feared  inquiry  tacitly  admitted 
that  they  were  not  in  the  position  in  which 
they  ought  to  be.  He  questioned  all  these 
new  schemes.  He  was  not  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  South  Sea  bubble,  but  he  had 
seen  enough  in  his  day  on  the  part  of  men, 
as  well  on  the  Treasury  benches  as  on 
those  of  the  Opposition,  to  tell  him  that 
men  who  possessed  power  were  capable  of 
abusing  it.  These  schemes  had  ruined 
the  private  interests  of  thousands  ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  whole  railway  system  was 
a  public  fraud,  and  a  private  robbery.  He 
would  have  the  whole  thing  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  that  they  might  find  out  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong;  and  if  they  even 
hanged  the  wrong  he  would  subscribe  to 
it,  for  it  was  high  time  that  these  now 
customs,  systems,  and  doctrines  wore  an- 
nihilated altogether. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  I  am  anxious  that 
the  House  should  not  be  led  away  by  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire. It  is  a  very  grave  subject,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  gravely.  The  House 
should  not  be  misled  by  any  idle  notions 
or  peculiar  whims  of  any  hon.  Member. 
Buffoonery  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  ;  the 
matter  in  hand  is  that  a  serious  and  grave 
inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  into  what  I  understand  him  to 
have  understood — namely,  that  certain  in- 
sinuations have  been  made  respecting  this 
House — that  insinuations  and  charges, 
which  ought  to  be  met  and  ought  to  be 


investigated,  affeoting  the  honour  of  this 
House,  through  its  Members,  have  been 
made ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  propoeei 
that  an  inquiry  should  now  be  institated 
by  this  House.  [Colonel  Sibthobp  :  Hear* 
hear  !  ]  I  beg  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber will  not  at  all  take  any  thing  to  him- 
self, even  though  I  did  use  the  word  buf- 
foonery. Well,  Sir,  I  understand  thai  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having  understood 
that  certain  charges  were  made,  wishes  to 
have  an  investigation  made  into  ihoae 
charges  gravely  and  solemnly  bj  this 
House.  It  does  not  affect  any  peculiar 
system  of  travelling  in  this  country.  It 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  railroads  or 
of  property  therein  vested ;  but  it  affeets 
the  character  of  this  House,  in  legislating 
upon  those  companies,  and  not  the  peeu> 
liar  character  of  the  companies  themselTes, 
or  of  the  mode  of  investment  of  propertj 
in  them.  And,  Sir,  we  ought  most  care- 
fully to  consider  that  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  property,  belonging  to  all  daases  of 
men,  invested  in  this  species  of  enterprise. 
I  speak  without  any  particle  of  bias  m  fa- 
vour of  railways,  not  having  one  single 
farthing  of  interest  in  them ;  but  I  kiMW 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  not  to  cast 
upon  any  species  of  property  any  unfair 
insinuation  or  imputation.  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  is  not  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire, but  that  he  wishes  to  probe  to  titt 
bottom  the  conduct  of  Members  of  this 
House  who,  as  Members  of  it,  hare  lem- 
lated  upon  this  subject.  I  have  seen*  day 
by  day,  changes  in  the  public  mind,  and 
changes  in  the  manner  of  men  depending 
upon  success  in  these  matters — ^fiswning 
to-day,  cringing  and  almost  lying  on  iheir 
bellies  before  men — as  I  have  seen  f 
in  the  face  of  this  House — ^while  those  i 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  called  kings  in 
their  petty  dominions ;  and  now*  when 
fortune  has  turned,  they  turn  baselj  witk 
the  tide,  and  swell  the  cry  against  the 
fallen  king  whom  they  have  cheered  on 
in  days  gone  by.  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing towards  the  fawning  parasite  I  hsTO 
seen  opposite,  and  the  cheering  Committee- 
man who  now  dogs  on  this  House  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  past  conduct.  It  is  only 
done  for  the  same  base  purpose :  money 
led  them  on  ;  money  now  leads  them  on. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  did  not  rise  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  satisfoe- 
tory  if  the  individual  to  whom  partial  re- 
ference had  been  made,  had  been  pennit- 
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ted  to  be  in  his  place  before  the  Motion  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  He  could 
not  but  wiah  that  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
brought  forward  this  Motion,  had  paused 
until  the  individual  to  whom  all  men's 
ejBB  were  now  directed — though  he  had 
not  been  mentioned  hj  name — and  whose 
character  appeared  to  he  so  deeply  impli- 
oated,  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  in 
his  place.  He  had  been  told  that  the  hon. 
Member  to  whom  he  referred,  had  had 
ewerj  opportunity  of  attending  that  House; 
but  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  thought  it  could  not 
be  kno¥m  to  those  who  entertained  such 
an  opinion,  that  a  severe  domestic  calamity 
had  occurred  to  that  individual  within  the 
last  few  days.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  not 
learned  this  from  any  personal  intimacy 
with  the  hon.  Member  to  whom  he  alluded, 
nor  from  any  one  directly  connected  with 
that  hon.  Member ;  but  he  had  to-day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Yorkshire,  expressing 
an  earnest  hope  that  no  measures  might 
be  taken  by  the  House  until  the  individual 
in  question  was  enabled  to  attend  in  his 
place.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would  give  no 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Motion ; 
but,  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  brought  forward,  he 
conld  have  wished  that  a  longer  interval 
bad  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  such  a 
measure  had  been  taken. 

Mb.  H.  brown  said,  that  he  had 
been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Connties  Railway  that  day,  at  which  very 
full  explanations  had  been  given,  and 
thoQgh  he  had  looked  very  narrowly  and 
closely  into  the  accounts,  he  had  not  found 
anj  item  affecting  any  Member  of  that 
^ouse.  Unless  the  Motion  would  compass 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
JEtailway,  he  did  not  think  any  practical 
good  would  result  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
House  would  excuse  him  if  he  mentioned 
the  items  which  had  been  investigated  that 
day.  The  items  composing  the  amount 
respecting  which  a  full  explanation  had 
been  ei?en  were  these  : — Advertisements, 
l,537r.;  solicitors,  1,619^.;  loss  on  sale  of 
shares,  3,4002.  ;  advertisements  (Barker 
&  Co.),  342^  ;  printing,  4652.;  balance, 
23H.— being  a  total  of  7,5942.  He  did 
not  see  what  advantage  could  result  from 
any  inquiry  by  a  Committee,  as  to  whom 
these  amounts  were  paid,  because  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
that  not  a  penny  of  that  money  had  been 
expended  upon  Parliamentary  purposes. 

C0I.01EL  SIBTHORP :  I  do  not  wish 


to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  the  House  has  heard  the  opinions  of 
the  hon  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
and  there  are  personal  feelings  and  per- 
sonal character  at  stake.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  told  me  that  in 
what  fell  from  him  he  did  not  apply  the 
word  ••buffoonery"  to  me.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  receive  that  statement;  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  pardon 
mo  if  I  ask  him  to  give  me  that  distinct 
answer  which  I  am  sure  he  would  upon  all 
occasions  be  ready  to  afford. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  Yes,  if  I  understand 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member *s  question. 
If  he  will  be  good  enough  to  put  it,  I  will 
answer  it  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  :  That  you  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind? 

Mr.  roebuck  :  I  ask  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  to  put  the  question.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  ;  but  whatever  it  is  I 
will  answer  him. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP:  Whether  the 
expression  that  fell  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite — the  word  **  buf- 
foonery '*  was  applied  to  me  ? 

Mr.  roebuck  :  I  will  repeat  the 
words  I  used,  and  I  am  sure,  Sir — ad- 
dressing the  Speaker  —  that  you  must 
have  them  in  your  mind.  I  said  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  I  begged  he  would 
take  nothing  to  himself,  even  though  I 
used  the  word  buffoonery.  If  that  is  out 
of  order  I  will  retract  it. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  again  rose,  and 
wished,  he  said,  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  a  matter  in  which  his  personal 
character  was  involved.  His  character 
and  his  honour  were  the  greatest  treasures 
which  he  possessed.  He  hoped  he  had 
never  sullied  his  character,  and  he  hoped 
he  never  should.  He  defied  the  world  to 
call  his  honour  in  question  ;  but  some  in- 
dividual in  that  House — 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  words  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  in  no  way  applied  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP:  Then  I  am 
satisfied. 

Subject  dropped. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SUNDAY  TRADING  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  unnecessary 
Sunday  trading  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  baring  wall  considered  that 
this  BiU  was    founded  upon  no  principle 
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at  alL  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  discuBsion  upon  it  in  the  present 
stage ;  but  he  objected  to  it  because  it 
inrolred  the  principle  of  comalatire  penal- 
ties— because  it  would  <^Te  greatlr  in- 
creased powers  to  the  police— ^because  it 
would  lead  to  constant  feuds  and  discords 
— aftd  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution  and  the 
legislation  which  had  token  place  on  this 
subject  since  the  dajs  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  for  the  House  now  to  sar  whether 
thoy  had  such  confidence  in  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyue,  that  thej 
would  consent  to  tho  introduction  of  a  Bill 
which  ho  had  proved  himself  totally  in- 
compctout  to  carry  through  the  House 
last  Sussiou.  llo  (Mr.  Wall)  begged  to 
move  tho  proviouA  ([uostion. 

Mii.  HUNDLEY  said,  that  when  he  had 
foruioi'ly  introduced  this  Bill,  it  had  been 
sup|>orted  on  every  division  by  large  ma- 
joi'itiuH;  and  it  was  ouly  at  the  request  of 
tho  Home  Secretary,  and  on  account  of 
tho  late  period  of  the  Session,  that  he  had 
iM>uHented  tu  withdraw  it.  Sunday  trading 
wurt  curried  on  in  that  metropolis  to  an 
extent  of  which  hun.  Cientlemen  could 
Moareely  be  aware.  In  Lambeth  and 
other  |>art4  of  the  meti'opolis  —  boots, 
shot»s,  clothing,  paintings,  and  a  thousand 
other  thiugit  were  as  regularly  sold  on 
Huntlay  us  on  any  other  day.  lie  under- 
si4iod  tliat  about  S.OOO  tradesmen,  with 
uhont  1/),1KH)  aHSiHtanti,  were  employed 
itu  .Sundays  quite  uuueiH^sHarily,  and  that 
many  ei'  them  were  exceedingly  anxious 
that  the  state  of  the  law  should  be  al- 
tered, lie  tru.ited,  therefore,  that  the 
lieu«e  weuld  net  refuse  him  leave  to  in* 
tieduue  the  Ulll. 

riiii  i\.  (HvKV  wished  to  correct  a 
Uiiatuke  itn  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
tut  A«hten  under- Lyne.  The  hon.  Gen- 
thiiuuu  hutt  m\\\  that  tho  Bill  which  he 
tiMiitglit  in  UMt  SesMJon  was  almost  sue- 
4tMssful,  and  was  likely  to  have  met  with 
MiM  sainiilen  of  the  liouso,  when  he  (Sir 
H  Onty)  inieriiesed  and  asked  him  to 
WlUnliHW  It  In  (Minsequcnao  of  tho  lateness 
fil'  tliM  HiiMion,  Now,  tho  fact  was,  that 
^hen  the  Mill  get  Into  Committee,  the 
hun  (liinlliMMiui  found  himself  involved  in 
ftm>h  illfltiMillleH  with  roNpect  to  its  details. 
Mini  hfi  (Hh*  (I.  Urejr)  believed  it  was 
Ulisehifidy  liniioHMlhle  to  prosecute  it  dur- 
tMji  llmt  MeMlon.  Under  these  circum- 
HfHiiiMiA,  Ut*  stiggested  to  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ti^l>  Ihftt  hts  \wni  ooiirso  would  be  to  with- 
Uin  iHII»  fttid  take  further  time  to 


consider  its  details  with  a  view  to  Intro* 
ducing  it  in  the  ensuing  Session.  At  the 
I  same  time,  understanding  that  it  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  many  tradesmen  in  the 
metropolis  that  the  law  ahould  be  made 
effective  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday 
trading,  he  told  him  that  he  would  wQU 
ingly  give  him  such  assistance  as  he  could 
in  considering  a  Bill  for  that  pnipoie. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  how- 
ever, the  great  difficulty  of  any  attempt 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped 
that,  if  the  House  did  consent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hon.  Member's  Bill,  it 
would  be  found  in  such  a  form  as  would 
render  its  success  more  probable  than  it 
was  last  year. 

Lord  D.  STUART  said,  that  this  was  a 
Bill  in  which  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  took  great  interest-- 
and  he  trust^,  therefore,  that  no  oppo- 
sition would  be  offered  to  the  introdaetum 
of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  B.  wall  withdrew  his  Amend* 
ment. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hindley  and  Mr.  Brotherton. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoted, 
<<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  lame." 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIQ  said,  it  was 
preposterous  to  think  of  proceeding  with 
the  discussion  of  the  BiU  at  that  late  hour. 
If  it  was  too  late  to  proceed  with  an 
English  Bill,  it  was  too  late,  also,  to  dis- 
cuss a  Scotch  one.  He,  therefore,  begged 
to  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjonm. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Qneetton 
put,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjonni." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  33  ;  Noei 
96:  Majority  63. 
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Ftodyoe,  A.  D. 
ForteMue,  hon.  J.  W. 
CHyn,  6.  C. 
Gi«y,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Ha]lybiiiton,LdJ.F.G. 
HMtie,  A. 
HMtie^A. 
Bawee,B. 

H^^yter,rt.hon.W.  6. 
"Bbywood,  J. 

**  -     -*»         T 

'JUf  wOrUl,  Li. 

HoMioiise,T.  B. 
Hedges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  I^rd  E. 
Bowaid,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 


Hutt,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Melgund  Visot. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mure,  Col. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pryse,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Russell.  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  Sir  W, 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


The  LORD  ADVOCATE  then  said, 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  apply 
to  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
pMSed  last  year  with  reference  to  England 
and  Ireland.  That  measure,  he  believed, 
liad  been  productive  of  very  great  advan- 
tages to  the  towns  in  which  it  had  been 
put  into  operation.  Scotland  had  been 
pprposely  exempted  from  that  measure. 
He  now  proposed,  however,  that  Scotland 
should  experience  its  benefits,  and  he  had, 
therefore,  drawn  up  the  present  Bill,  which 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  passed 
fcr  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  not, 
bowoTtf,  a  compnlsory  Bill,  as  was  the 
/Mieasiire  which  had  been  adopted  for  those 
two  countries.     He  proposed  that  its  pro- 


visions should  be  brought  into  operation 
in  any  district  in  Scotland  in  which  one- 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  might  pray  for 
the  same,  the  tenth  to  consist  of  at  least 
thirty  of  the  said  inhabitants.  This  Bill 
would  be  brought  into  operation  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  England  (for  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  separate  Board  of 
Health  in  Scotland)  and  of  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties.  He  proposed  to  appoint 
under  this  measure  a  resident  secretary 
for  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  Board  of  Health  in  England. 
He  might  state  that  he  had  been  requested 
to  bring  in  this  Bill  by  many  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  by  none  more  urgently  than 
the  populous  constituencies  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  appeared  so  anxious 
to  oppose  its  progress. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  was  satisfied  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  would  have  met  less 
opposition  had  he  made  the  statement  he 
had  now  made  at  an  earlier  stage.  The 
large  powers  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  defining  districts  were  objectionable. 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG  objected  to 
smuggling  through  important  Bills  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  admitted  that  such  a  measure  as  the 
present  was  imperatively  demanded,  it  was 
asking  nothing  unreasonable  to  propose 
that  the  Bill  should  be  advanced  a  stage  at 
that  hour. 

Mr.  C.  BRUCE  would  have  preferred  a 
board  in  Scotland.  He  likewise  objected 
to  the  Bill  because  it  ousted  the  county 
magistrates  from  jurisdiction,  and  conferred 
it  exclusively  upon  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  OSWALD  stated,  that  great  jeal- 
ousy  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  the  number 
of  new  ofiices  created  by  the  Bills  which 
the  Lord  Advocate  had  introduced.  At 
the  present  moment  there  were  four  Bills 
upon  the  tabic,  each  of  which  created  four 
new  ofiices.  Those  offices  would  entail  an 
expense  not  only  upon  Scotland,  but  Eng- 
land, because  the  salaries  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  incur  expense,  in  order  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  let  it  be 
done,  but  the  necessity  should  be  made 
apparent. 

Mr.  a.  HASTIE  expressed  his  full 
concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  cowan  referred  to  a  report  from 
the  Edinburgh  commissioners  of  police,  to 
show  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  before  the 
House.      The  people  of  Scotland  were 
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under  great  obligation  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  bringing  it  forward. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^  and  committed  for  Monday 
21 8t  May. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  May  11,  1849. 

IfiiruTBS.]  Pdbuc  Bilijb.«1»  Small  Debts  (Sootiand) 
Act  Amendment. 
3»  Poor  Law*  (Ireland)  Rate  in  Aid. 
Received  the  Boyal  J««m/.— Exchequer  Bills;  Outdoor 
Paupers ;  Distraining  for  Rates ;  Recoyery  of  Wages  (Ire- 
land) ;  Protection  of  Justices  (Ireland);  SpiriU  (Ireland) ; 
Petty  Sessions ;  Prisoners*  Removal  (Ireland). 

Pktitionb  PacsairTBD.  By  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  and  Bishops  of  Ox- 
ford and  Salisbury,  fh>m  a  great  Number  of  Places,  for 
the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduc- 
tion  and  Prostitution.— By  the  Earl  of  Roden,  from  Places 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Distri- 
buU<m  of  the  Grant  in  Aid  of  Public  Educatioo. — By  the 
Earl  of  Lucan,  firum  several  PUces  in  Ireland,  against  the 
Rate  in  Aid,  and  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law. 
—From  Dublin,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  to  remove 
every  Restrdnt  on  the  free  Exercise  of  Religious  Opinion. 
—By  Lord  Stanley,  firom  Huddenfield  and  Cambridge- 
shire, against  the  Granting  of  any  New  Licenses  to  Beer 
Shops ;  also  for  the  entire  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
— By  Earl  Fitswilliam,  from  Harwich,  and  other  Places, 
against  the  Navigation  Bill.— From  Cork,  to  establish  a 
complete  System  of  Railway  Communication  throughout 
Irdand.— By  Lord  Whamcliffo,  ftom  Manchester,  to  post- 
pone the  further  Progress  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  Consoli- 
dation Bill.— From  Lower  Heyford,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops. — From  Orkney,  for  a  thorough 
Reformation  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland. 

REPORTING  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY,  after  pre- 
senting a  petition,  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity,  with  their  Lordships'  permis- 
sion, of  complaining  of  a  misrepresentation 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  that  day  of  what  fell  from  him  in  the 
House  yesterday.  He  was  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  Lordships,  hut  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  nohle  Lords  who  were  not  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred, 
he  hegged  leave  to  say  that  his  complaint 
was,  not  that  he  had  heen  reported,  be- 
cause for  that  he  did  not  care  one  straw, 
but  that  he  had  been  misreported;  not  that 
he  complained  of  the  things  which  he  said 
not  having  been  reported,  but  of  things 
having  been  put  into  his  mouth  which  he 
never  said.  He  was  ^also  represented  to 
have  '*  addressed  their  Lordships  with  great 
fury.  **  He  did  not  know  whether  that  was 
altogether  a  Parliamentary  phrase.  Had 
that  appeared  as  an  editorial  remark,  he 
should  not  have  complained ;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared in  a  regular  account  of  what  passed 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  he  thought  he  i 


had  some  claim  to  throw  himsdf  upon  their 
indulgence.  He  might  have  spoken  with 
energy,  but  certainly  it  was  without  anger. 
Under  a  sense  of  injustice  done,  or  under 
the  influence  of  great  excitement,  a  man 
might  speak  with  warmth,  but  not  with 
anger.  He  believed  he  spoke  good  hu- 
mouredly.  He  intended  to  do  so.  If  he 
failed — [  Cheers] — ^he  thanked  their  Lofd< 
ships  for  that  cheer — if  he  failed  to  express 
himself  good-humouredly,  he  must  apdogise 
to  their  Lordships.  This  was  another  and 
a  strong  example  of  the  misrepresentations 
which  often  took  place  in  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House — misrepresenta- 
tions tending  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  the  character  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  said, 
that  he  was  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
did  not  often  intrude  himself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships,  but  he  some- 
times did  so  on  subjects  connected  with 
Ireland.  He  had  frequently  had  to  com- 
plain that  false  impressions  had  gone 
abroad  of  what  he  had  sidd  in  that  House. 
On  various  occasions  he  had  endeayoured 
to  set  the  public  mind  right,  but  had  always 
found  that  what  he  had  said  was  either  not 
noticed  at  all  or  was  misreported.  He  did 
not  see  why  one  noble  Lord  should  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  reporters,  and  another 
not;  why  one  should  be  given  at  great 
length  and  with  much  accuracy,  and 
another  should  be  entirely  cast  aside  and 
rejected.  He  was  glad  that  this  subject  was 
to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  reporters 
would  be  placed  under  some  better  control, 
if  they  were  to  be  continued  as  the  organs 
of  communicating  their  debates  to  the 
public,  and  that  they  would  be  taught  to 
make  their  reports  fair  and  full,  sufficient 
and  correct. 

Eaul  grey  did  not  concur  in  the  ge- 
neral charges  which  had  just  been  made  by 
the  two  noble  Earls;  but  he  found  that  he 
stood  in  the  same  predicament,  for  there 
was  a  very  important  mistake  in  the  re- 
port of  what  he  said  the  other  eyening, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  correct.  As 
far  as  he  had  read  the  report,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  bo  exceedingly  correct,  but  a 
noble  Friend  had  called  his  attention  to  a 
passage  which  he  thought  was  of  some  im- 
portance, and  which  was  certainly  giyen  in 
a  sense  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  did 
say.  The  passage  in  the  report  was  at 
follows : — 
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.  **  Bui  he  ma  not  prepared  to  saj  that  that  feel- 
ing wonlil  continue  if  bo  gross  an  act  of  injiistice, 
ma  in  their  opinion  it  would  be,  should  be  com- 
mitted af  that  of  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  He 
belieied  that  if  their  Lordships  should  throw  out 
this  Bili,  they  would  part  with  the  last  security 
§ar  the  attachment  of  those  colonies  to  the  British 
Grown.  It  waa  known  to  men  who  had  watched 
well  the  current  of  political  opinion  and  events  in 
the  worid,  that  the  connexion  of  these  proTinces 
with  the  mother  country  was  drawing  rapidly  to 
a  close,  and  that  they  would  become  an  indepen- 
dent people  at  a  yery  early  day.  If  therefore  this 
eoun^  sliould  lose  the  present  opportunity  of 
doing  with  a  feeling  of  good  grace  an  act  of  fayour 
to  tlMse  eolonies,  which  they  could  not  hope  long 
to  preserve,  they  might  eventually  put  it  out  of 
their  power  even  to  secure  to  themselves  the  be- 
nefits that  would  arise  from  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  them  as  an  independent 
Power." 

He  should  lament  most  exceedingly  if  it 
were  to  go  out  to  Canada  that  he  could 
have  been  thought  to  have  said  that  he  he- 
liered  the  connexion  of  that  great  province 
with  this  country  was  likely  soon  to  he  de- 
tennined.  The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  was 
the  opposite.  What  he  did  say  was,  he  he- 
lieyed  the  Canadians  were  at  present  loyal 
and  attached  to  this  country,  and  were  bc- 
eoming  daily  more  so.  He  certainly  added, 
that  he  did  not  know  how  far  those  feelings 
would  be  proof  against  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice which  would  be  created  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  then  under  discussion.  But 
the  misconception  was  with  reference  to 
the  future.  What  he  really  did  state  was, 
that  whatever  the  decision  of  the  House 
then  might  be,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
navigation  laws,  as  they  now  existed,  could 
not  long  continue — that  they  must  inevit- 
aUjbe  soon  repealed;  but  that  was  an  op- 
portnnitj  of  repealing  them  with  a  good 

re,  and  as  an  act  of  justice;  and  if  they 
so  hereafter,  it  might  be  done  with 
Teij  different  impressions  and  feelings. 
He  was  sure  that  those  of  their  Lordships 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion  must  be 
aware  that  that  was  the  substance  of  his 
remarks ;  and  that  nothing  fell  from  him 
impljing  any  doubt  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  connexion  between  tbis  country  and 
Canada,  if  Canada  were  treated  with  that 
juitice  which  it  had  a  right  to  demand. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
The  Eabl  of  WILTON  had  moved  for 
a  return  last  Session  of  the  number  of 
ahipB  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  amouht 
of  damage  which  they  had  sustained,  as 
also  the  ships  fitted  with  the  apparatus  of 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  and  the  other  appa- 
which  had  been  invented  for  the 
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same  object.  He  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  grant  such  returns  ? 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  there  never 
had  been  or  could  be  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  value  of  the  invention  of  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris.  It  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  two  inventions. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  had 
moved  for  a  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  he  had  consented  to  a  commission 
instead  of  a  Committee.  Since  the  report 
of  that  commission  of  scientific  men,  he 
believed  no  ships  bad  been  fitted  with  the 
other  apparatus — the  chain  apparatus. 

POOR  LAWS  (IRELAND)— RATE  IN  AID 
BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  Eakl  of  CARLISLE  rose  to  move 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  and  said 
that  if,  when  be  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing their  Lordships  on  a  previous  occasion, 
he  expressed  a  degree  of  apprehension,  be- 
cause he  was  under  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing the  feelings  and  opinions  which 
many  of  their  Lordships  entertained,  he 
ought  to  be  impressed  by  a  still  greater 
feeling  of  discouragement  in  addressing 
them  now,  because  the  Bill  which  he  had 
now  to  urge  on  their  Lordships'  accept- 
ance had  been  prejudged  and  precondemn- 
ed  by  the  rosohition  of  a  Committee  of 
their  Lordships*  House.  He  had,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters were  not  more  insensible  than  the 
Members  of  cither  House  of  Parliament, 
or  the  witnesses  which  had  appeared  before 
their  respective  Committees,  to  the  objec- 
tions— many  of  them  really  valid,  and  all, 
perhaps,  plausible — which  could  be  urged 
against  the  principle  of  a  rate  in  aid — ob- 
jections which,  if  urged  against  the  per- 
manent application  of  such  a  measure,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  general  law  of  such 
a  character,  would  probably  be  found  insu- 
perable. The  responsibility  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  on  them- 
selves by  introducing  this  Bill,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  and  all  the  opposition  which 
had  been  excited,  (hey  still  adhered,  rested 
on  the  means  which,  in  their  judgment, 
were  still  open  to  them  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency of  the  most  serious  nature,  but  which 
they  still  hoped,  partly  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  but  chiefly  from  their  trust  in 
the  superintendence  of  Omnipotent  mercy, 
was  capable  of  being  converted  into  per- 
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manent  good.  He  would  now  state  sliortlj 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  present 
proposal  was  urged  for  their  Lordships*  ac- 
ceptance. He  need  not  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  any  formal  history  of  what  was 
already  sufficiently  well  known.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  failure  in  Ireland  of 
the  usual  crops  had  produced  famine  and 
misery  in  every  quarter.  This  was  at- 
tempted to  be  met  by  two  successive  Go- 
vernments, but  principally  by  the  present 
Government,  by  a  system  of  relief  works; 
a  system  which  every  one  admitted  to  have 
been  conceived  in  the  best  intentions,  but 
which  proved  in  operation  to  be  costly, 
cumbrous,  and  incapable  of  control,  till  it 
finally  broke  down  under  its  own  weight. 
The  next  system  that  was  tried  was  the 
attempt  to  relieve  destitution  by  means  of 
food  alone.  This  system  was  carried  on 
upon  a  gigantic  scale,  and  at  one  time  no 
fewer  than  3,000,000  persons  were  receiv- 
ing relief  in  that  form.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  system  which  was  not  calculated 
for  permanent  adoption,  and  when  a  tem- 
porary lull  took  place  in  October,  1848,  it 
was  brought  to  a  close;  and  since  that 
time  relief  had  been  administered,  where 
it  was  absolutely  requisite,  through  the 
agency  of  the  poor-law  unions.  This  re- 
lief was  given  in  the  greatest  part  of  Ire- 
land through  the  unions  themselves;  but 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
in  twenty-one  distressed  unions,  the  assist- 
ance which  was  necessary  had  been  partly 
derived  from  the  British  Association,  and 
partly  from  funds  supplied  by  the  British 
Treasury.  It  was  stated  in  a  Treasury 
Minute,  of  the  19th  January,  1849,  that 
from  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  to  the  8th 
of  July,  1848,  a  sum  of  235,500^.  had  been 
derived  from  the  funds  of  the  British  Re- 
lief Association,  and  a  further  sum  of 
132,000Z.  had  been  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, making  in  all  a  sum  of  367,500^.  It 
appeared  also,  that  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  182,759^  had  been  collected  from 
the  poor-rate,  while  the  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  399,208*.;  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, therefore,  over  the  amount  col- 
lected being  216,449^.  After  referring  to 
these  details,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  sufferings 
and  difficulties  of  the  period,  the  Poor  Law 
CoDituisHiouers  had  reported  that,  without 
thin  timely  aid,  no  less  than  200,000  per- 
fiOD«  would  probably  have  perished  in  the 
distreiiiK'd  diHtricts  for  want  of  food.  Now, 
be  wait  aware  that  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
v«nuti«ut  luid  been  exposed  to  criticism  and 


to  censure.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  hha 
to  say  how  far  that  censure  was  well  de- 
served or  not;  but  he  knew  that  throu/jrb- 
out  this  cycle  of  misfortune  which  had  be^ 
fallen  Ireland  during  three  sueeeasive  years, 
one  leading  principle  had  pervaded  their 
thoughts  and  their  policy,  and  that  was 
that,  as  far  as  they  could  help  it,  not  oae 
single  individual  should  die  of  Btarvatioii. 
Their  Lordships  were  necetaarilj  aware, 
that  when  for  three  successive  years  the 
usual  crops  that  formed  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  almost  wholly 
failed,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  Go- 
vernment to  save  great  numbers  of  persons 
from  appalling  suffering.  They  were 
aware,  also,  that  in  ordinary  times  it  was 
not  the  province  of  a  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  a  people;  bnt, 
under  the  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  Ire- 
land, Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  <tf 
opinion  that  certain  districts  were  so  sitn-' 
ated,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  re- 
lief being  given  from  any  other  quarter, 
and  when  a  great  destruction  of  hnman  life 
was  likely  to  ensue,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  assistance  should  be  brought,  food 
should  be  given,  and  life  should  be  saved, 
by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Treasury  Minute  which  he  had  cited, 
that  as  the  produce  of  the  potato  crop  was 
less  in  1848  than  it  was  in  1847,  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  charge  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  distressed  districts  woald 
again  seriously  affect  the  amount  of  the 
rates  which  were  to  be  levied;  and  that  as 
the  funds  of  the  unions  were  at  present  al- 
most exhausted,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
collect  the  amount.  With  this  view,  and 
under  a  sense  of  the  same  responsibility  of 
providing,  as  far  as  they  could,  that  the 
people  should  not  perish  by  famine,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session,  proposed 
to  Parliament  an  addition  of  oO,00(M. 
to  the  sums  which  had  been  previonslj 
defrayed  from  the  public  funds,  in  or* 
dcr  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay  which 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  called 
on  to  administer.  Well,  that  propositioa 
was  submitted  to  Parliament;  but  how  was 
it  received  by  the  other  House  ?  Several 
Members  who  were  connected  with  Ireland, 
persons  of  property  and  station  there,  were 
r^orted  to  have  stated  as  their  opinioii» 
that  the  property  of  Ireland  ought  to  ooa^ 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  that 
country.  He  found  it  reported  that  a  Gen- 
tlem^,  who  hadalways  been  diatifiguisbii 
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E8  an  eoonomical  authority,  bad  aaid  that 
in  manj  parts  of  England  the  rates  were 
much  higher  than  in  parts  of  Ireland;  that 
in  th^  oonnty  of  Norfolk  the  rates  were 
16f.  64.  in  the  pound;  and  that  there  were 
many  parishes,  he  might  say  counties,  in 
which  the  rates  were  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  It  was  re- 
ported  also  to  have  been  said  by  another 
Member  of  the  House,  who,  though  not 
representing  an  Irish  constituency,  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  as  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland,  that  every  fresh 
grant  only  added  to  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  Ireland.  Further,  a  Gentleman  who 
held  a  most  distinguished  position  in  the 
late  Government  was  represented  to  have 
stated  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  vote  of  50,000^.  must  be  the  last  vote 
of  the  kind.  He  said  that  Ireland  had  no 
property-tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  excise 
taxes,  and  that  even  the  tax  on  spirits  was 
leas  than  what  was  paid  in  Scotland,  and 
that  he  most  say  that  if  any  rates  in  aid 
were  wanted,  they  must  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land. This  seemed  to  be  the  general  feel- 
ing among  all  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  he  had  stated  that  the 
Goyemment  was  prepared,  in  order  to  meet 
an  emergency  which  they  considered  as 
exceptional  in  its  character  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly appalling  in  its  extent,  to  propose 
to  Parliament  to  persevere  in  the  course 
which  had  been  hitherto  pursued,  by  apply- 
ing for  aid  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  un- 
der the  strictest  guarantees  for  its  econo- 
mical administration,  until  better  times 
should  arrive,  and  more  permanent  and 
■abatantial  modes  of  relief  should  be  de- 
wed. The  Government,  however,  was 
unable  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment in  that  course.  It  might  be  said 
that  another  alternative  was  open  to  them, 
and  that  they  might  have  declared,  as  they 
had  stated  on  a  recent  occasion,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  dmat.  But  when  they  remembered 
that  within  the  last  two  years  there  had 
been  advanced  by  Parliament  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  distress  or  for  the  employment  of 
Irish  industry,  and  that  during  a  time  of 
great  pressure  in  this  country,  no  less  a 
Bum  than  10,095,000^.  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  from  which,  however,  he  ought 
injustice  to  Ireland  to  say  that  318,0002. 
had  been  already  repaid  —  when  it  was 
home  in  mind  also  that  the  private  benevo- 
leuee  of  this  country  had  come  forward  in 
a  way  which  would  always  be  remembered 
intk  gq^tteide  in  all  weUnsonstituted  minds, 


and  that  the  contributions  from  this  source, 
including  300,0002.  from  Ireland  itself, 
amounted  to  1,500,0002.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  many 
towns  in  Great  Britain  by  the  influx  of 
Irish  paupers — taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  appeared  to 
the  Government  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
in  the  suggestion  which  had  been  so  very 
forcibly  conveyed,  that  as  soon  as  this 
grant  had  been  afforded,  no  future  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, unless,  at  least,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a  special  and  exceptional  case, 
until  it  had  been  seen  whether  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  for  a 
limited  amount,  and  for  a  limited  time, 
could  not  be  raised  from  Ireland  itself.  It 
was  accordingly  determined  to  submit  a 
proposal  to  Parliament  to  that  effect.  The 
question  then  was,  in  what  form  this  pro- 
posal for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress  was  to 
be  made.  Now  they  had  been  told  that 
the  proposal  of  a  rate  in  aid  was  actually 
an  insult  to  Ireland.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  a  novel  one  in  Ireland;  for 
ho  found,  in  the  last  of  the  propositions 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  from  the  delegates  of  the 
boards  of  guardians,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Dublin,  in  December,  1848,  that  this  very 
proposition  was  made,  coupled,  however, 
with  a  proposition  for  what  was  termed  the 
individualising  of  responsibility,  or  con- 
tracting the  area  of  taxation,  so  as  far 
as  possible  to  make  it  conterminous  with 
property.  He  had  no  disposition  to  put  on 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
whose  talents  and  connection  with  Ireland, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  gave  so  much 
weight  to  what  fell  from  him  on  such  a 
subject,  the  obligation  of  supporting  this 
measure;  but  the  noble  Lord  certainly  did, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  suggest 
that  a  rate  in  aid  should  be  one  of  the 
means  adopted  for  relieving  local  distress 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  mean  to  lay  any 
undue  stress  on  the  analogy  of  the  law 
which  existed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
because  he  admitted  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  these 
countries  and  Ireland,  and  he  wished  to 
rest  the  case  on  the  special  and  exceptional 
grounds  which  existed,  and  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  measure.  But  still,  so  far 
from  a  rate  in  aid  being  a  thing  in  itself 
unheard  of,  it  was  provided  by  the  statute 
43  Eliz.,  that  when  a  parish  was  unable  to 
raise  funds  within  itself  for  the  support  of 
its  own  poor,  the  justices  in  quarter-ses- 
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sions  might  strike  a  rate  in  aid  upon  the 
hundred.  And  in  Scotland,  also,  there 
was  a  statute,  the  53rd  George  III.,  by 
which  a  stim  of  14,000^.  was  ordered  to  be 
raised  and  leyied  upon  the  heritors  and  land- 
owners for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  cer- 
tain places  which  could  not  support  them- 
selves by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
com  in  the  year  preceding.  The  actual 
provisions  of  the  Bill  which  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  introduce,  were  very  concise. 
They  authorised  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  from  all  unions 
and  electoral  districts  in  Ireland,  for  the 
relief  of  such  unions  or  electoral  divisions 
which  they  conceived  might  stand  in  need 
of  it.  That  rate  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  ^d.  in  the  pound  on  the  poor-law  valu- 
ation for  the  present  year  and  year  the  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  treasurer  of  the 
county  was  authorised  to  impound  half  the 
amount  of  the  rate  till  that  amount  had 
been  collected  from  the  union  or  electoral 
division.  The  amount  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated this  6c/.  rate  would  produce,  would  be 
323,000^.  This,  coupled  with  the  50,000i. 
already  voted  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress in  the  present  year,  would  rather  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  contributions  which  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  apply  from 
extrinsic  sources  in  aid  of  the  distress 
in  Ireland  for  the  past  year.  Of  course  it 
was  manifest  that  in  some  unions  no  contri- 
butions could  be  levied.  They  were  all,  how- 
ever, made  liable  by  the  Bill,  as  it  was 
not  possible  beforehand  to  know  the  quota 
that  would  be  required,  or  the  range  to 
which  the  insolvency  of  those  unions  might 
extend.  If  the  entire  sum  raised  under 
this  Bill  were  not  sufficient,  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  be  permitted  to  supply 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  actual  pre- 
servation of  life,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
rate  in  aid  which  might  be  raised  in  the 
two  successsive  years.  The  power  to  levy 
the  proposed  rate  in  aid  was  limited  to  two 
years,  and  he  hoped  that  beyond  that 
period  the  necessity  for  extrinsic  aid  would 
not  exist ;  but  the  Government  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  prolonging  beyond  that 
time  an  impost  to  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, such  strong  objection  attached,  when 
considered  as  a  permanent  and  settled  sys- 
tem, and  not  as  a  temporary  and  excep- 
tional expedient.  Now,  what  was  the  ex- 
act case  with  which  they  had  to  deal  ? 
There  were  in  Ireland  at  this  moment,  in 
the  whole  of  the  district  to  the  west  of  the 
Shannon  at  least — call  them  what  they 
would,  distressed,  destitute,  bankrupt,  or 


insolvent — imioiM  which  were  tinable  ta' 
support  the  amount  of  pauperism  which 
existed  in  them.  Her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment  thought  that  support  must  be  af- 
forded ;  but  they  also  thought  that  this 
amount  of  distress  could  not  be  supported 
from  imperial  resources,  and,  therefbrot 
for  the  relief  of  those  portions  of  Irish  dis- 
tress they  had  to  look  to  Irish  funds  and 
to  Irish  resources.  The  unions  firom  which 
it  was  impossible  to  expect  any  contribu- 
tion amounted  to  twenty-one  ;  there  were 
ten  or  a  dozen  others  which  were  trembling 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  like  destitution; 
and  there  were  above  a  hundred  in  a  state 
of  greater  or  less  incapacity  to  assist  the 
others.  If  their  Lordships  would  con- 
sult the  returns  laid  before  the  House, 
they  would  find  that  the  average  amount 
per  pound  of  the  expenses  during  the  last 
year  upon  the  poor-law  valuation  for  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster  was  1<.  9^.  ;  ibr 
Munster,  3$.  l\d,\  and  for  Leinster,  no 
more  than  1;.  \\\d.  That  their  Lord- 
ships, however,  might  not  think  that  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  English  unions  in 
every  portion  of  this  country  were  much 
more  prosperous  than  those  in  Ireland,  he 
would  state  that  he  found,  by  a  return 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
present  Session,  that  in  twenty  unions,  in 
different  parts  of  England,  the  average 
poor-rates  was  4«.  \d,  \  that  in  twenty 
other  parishes  it  was  as  high  as  8«.  11  ^dL; 
and  that  in  four  or  ^^^  parishes  the  poor- 
rates  stood  as  high  as  l2<.  lid.  It  was 
said  that  the  dislike  of  the  present  mea- 
sure did  not  apply  so  exclusively  to  the 
drain  which  it  would  make  upon  the  better 
circumstanced  districts  of  Ireland — not  to 
the  sum  of  6d.  in.  the  pound — ^but  to  the 
whole  principle  of  the  impost.  It  was 
asked,  and  he  would  admit  with  some 
force,  why  the  county  of  Antrim  and  the 
town  of  Belfast  were  more  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  county  of 
Mayo  and  the  town  of  Galway,  than  the 
county  of  Warwick  and  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham? They  must  not,  in  eonsidor- 
ing  that  argument,  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  of  the  difference  of 
taxation  of  the  two  countries*  The  peo* 
pie  of  Great  Britain  paid  a  property  tax, 
assessed  taxes,  and  land  taxes,  duties  on 
hops,  bricks,  and  other  articles,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  12,000,000/.  steriing  an- 
nually, from  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  totally  exempt.  He  would  ask,  then, 
whether  there  was  any  thing  so  nn^Eur,  so 
unjust,  or  so  monstrous,  in  calliD|^  upon. 
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:tlie  people  of  the  more  favoured  portions 
4>f  Ireland,  who  were  not  exposed  to  the 
same  seyeritj  of  distresses  as  their  more 
saffering  Jrish  fellow-subjects — ^who  were 
not  liable  to  the  same  amount  of  taxes  as 
their  Englbh  and  Scotch  fellow-subjects — 
to  eontribute  a  limited  sum,  for  a  limited 
time,  in  aid  of  distress  so  acute,  so  un- 
paralleled, and  so  near  their  own  doors  ? 
It  was  not  among  the  least  painful  parts 
«f  the  duty  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  to  undergo  in  bringing  forward 
this  measure,  and  which  they  thought  it 
both  their  duty  and  necessity  to  do — it 
was  not  the  least  unpleasant  portion  of 
their  duties,  that  in  doing  so  they  should 
have  arrayed  against  them  the  opposition 
<yf  such  a  province  as  Ulster,  and  of  its 
loyal*  orderly,  industrious,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious population.  And  certainly  it  did 
seem  upon  the  surface  something  perverse 
that  the  same  fine  and  admirable  qualities 
whioh  had  excited  their  respect,  should 
also  be  the  self-same  qualities  which  ex- 
posed them  to  an  impost  which  they  feel 
so  onerous  and  unjust.  It  was  quite  plain, 
however,  that  if  they  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  better-circumstanced  districts 
of  Ireland,  Ulster  could  not  be  excepted. 
JSe  felt  that  the  chief  objection  to  the 
measure  which  he  had  to  propose  was, 
.that  it  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  poor-law  this  very  distasteful 
impost ;  and  he  thought  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  when  any  unions  should  have 
joeeeeded  in  managing  their  aflfairs  econo- 
mically and  carefully — and  still  more,  per- 
liaps,  when,  by  dint  of  great  exertions  and 
vmdenee,  they  had  managed  to  keep  their 
Aeads  above  water — that  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  mix  up  their  ordinary  and  le- 
f;itiniate  operations  with  this  unwelcome 
and  intrusive  impost.  He  felt  those  to 
be  great  objections  to  the  measure  — 
audi  as  could  not  be  disregarded,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  alternative  which  they 
aaw  before  them,  of  being  unable  other- 
wise to  prevent  a  large  number  of  the  peo- 
ple from  dying  of  starvation  and  destitu- 
tion. Some  of  their  Lordships  might,  per- 
haps, think  that  an  income  tax  for  Ireland 
would  be  a  more  preferable  mode  of  taxa- 
tion. He  would  not  upon  this  occasion 
discuss  the  propriety  of  applying  an  income 
tax  to  Ireland ;  the  time  might  possibly  ar- 
iWe  when — at  some  future  day — when  that 
might  form  a  subject  of  discussion  with  their 
-Lordships,  and  when,  like  this  rate  in  aid, 
it  might  become  necessary  to  impose  it  up- 
(Cn  Ireland.     If,  however,  Her  Majesty's 


Government  had  found  such  a  course  would 
have  been  preferred  by  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  wishes  upon 
such  a  subject  he  thought  it  not  unbecom- 
ing to  ascertain  and  consult,  they  would 
not  have  been  averse  to  entertain  that  pro- 
position. All  he  would  say  at  present 
upon  the  subject  was,  that  opportunities 
were  given  to  those  persons,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  of 
notifying  that  preference,  but  that  oppor- 
tunity was  not  embraced  by  them.  The 
original  reasons  which  weighed  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  proposing  the 
rate  in  aid  instead  of  the  income  tax  were, 
that  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  reason 
which  prevented  Sir  R.  Peel  from  extend- 
ing the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  when  he 
originally  proposed  it  for  England,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  and  expensiveness 
of  providing  any  adequate  machinery,  and 
the  reason  which  induced  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  refrain  from  extending  the  income 
tax  to  Ireland  when  he  proposed  to  con- 
tinue it  to  England,  on  account  of  the  suf- 
fering and  affiicted  state  of  the  country  at 
that  time — that  these  two  combined  rea- 
sons had  not  so  far  disappeared  as  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  think  that  the 
present  was  a  favourable  period  for  intro- 
ducing for  the  first  time  an  income  tax  in 
Ireland.  The  rate  in  aid,  whatever  just 
objections  might  be  made  to  it,  did  not  re- 
quire any  additional  machinery,  or  involve 
the  necessity  of  any  increased  staff,  or  ad- 
ditional expense  in  collecting — the  whole 
paraphernalia  for  the  collection  of  the  rate 
was  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  employed. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  Government 
that  that  was  the  readiest,  easiest,  and 
most  effectual  method  which  they  could 
command  for  meeting  a  demand  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  which  could  not 
be  postponed ;  and  they  could  not,  however 
much  they  regret  the  necessity  for  propos- 
ing the  rate,  feel  any  compunction  for  the 
course  which  they  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  pursue.  One  of  the  suggestions 
made  before  the  Committee  by  some  of  the 
able  and  talented  witnesses  who  had  been 
examined  before  their  Lordships,  was  that 
of  appropriating,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
relief,  the  remains  of  the  debt  still  due 
upon  account  of  advances  for  building 
workhouses.  Such  a  plan  would,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  capricious  operation  in 
Ireland.  He  thought,  moreover,  that,  if 
the  Government  had  made  such  a  proposal 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  re- 
lief of  Irish  distress,  such  a  proposition 
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WM  witbheld,  which  now  barely  kept  body 
and  sotd  together,  then  there  would  be  de- 
sponding, despairing,  and  dying  thousands. 
In  short,  blame  the  Government  if  they 
would,  condemn  them  if  they  must;  but 
let  their  Lordships  not,  for  themselves,  by 
rejecting  this  Bill,  encounter  a  risk  of 
which  the  responsibilities  and  memory 
would  not  be  easily  shaken  off.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
no#  read  2*. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  said,  that  he  felt, 
M  an  individual  constantly  residing  in  Ire- 
land, and  accustomed  to  mix  in  that  coun- 
try with  all  classes  and  denominations  of 
the  people,  that  there  was  perhaps  none  of 
their  Lordships  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  he  trusted,  upon  that  account,  that  he 
should  be  excused  from  rising  thus  early 
to  state  the  reasons  why  he  intended  to 
inoTe  as  an  Amendment  on  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
iDonths.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
Her  Majesty's  Government  credit  for  a 
desire  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  Ireland, 
attendant  upon  the  distress  that  unfortu- 
nately existed  in  that  country,  and  which 
could  not  be  exaggerated;  but  when  he 
heard  the  noble  Earl  propose  this  rate  in 
akL  as  a  remedy  for  this  distress,  and  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulty;  and  when 
he  heard  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  of  that  measure  by  the  noble 
Earl,  and  the  answers  which  he  gave  to 
hia  own  arguments,  he  really  thought  that 
the  noble  Earl  would  with  very  little  in- 
dooement  have  been  prevailed  upon,  bc- 
lieriDg  as  he  did  in  the  honesty  of  charac- 
tBt  which  had  always  marked  him,  to  sup- 

Cfc  his  Amendment,  and  that  he  would 
e  felt  that  such  was  the  force  of  his 
own  arguments  against  his  own  measure, 
diat  he  would  have  advised  his  noble  Col- 
laagne  to  pause,  even  at  this  late  period, 
and  endeavour  to  find  some  other  source 
from  whence  this  peculiar  relief  might  be 
detiTed,  which  would  at  all  events  have 
keen  just  in  character,  and  adequate  for 
the  purpose  required.  From  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  his  speech,  he  feared,  how- 
erer,  that  the  noble  Earl  was  determined 
io  perserere  in  what  he  must  call  a  most 
muoat  course.  He  regretted  that  the 
mie  Eari  did  not  go  a  little  farther  back 
in  his  address,  to  the  cause  which  had  pro- 
imted  the  distressing  state  of  things  which 
existed.     In  the  year  1636,  a  Royal 


circumstances  of  the  poverty  which  then 
existed  in  Ireland  to  a  very  great  degree. 
The  commissioners  nominated  on  that  oc- 
casion proceeded  without  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  labours,  and  the  report  of 
that  commission  brought  to  light  such  an 
immense  amount  of  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery that  the  Government  thought  it  right 
to  propose  a  measure  for  the  enactment  of 
a  legal  provision  of  the  poor  in  Ireland — a 
measure  which  was  not  recommended  in 
the  report  of  that  commission,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  NichoUa,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, who,  after  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
Ireland,  came  back  and  proposed  this  mea- 
sure.    His  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  was  passed.     He  (the  Earl 
of  Roden)  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  part 
in  carrying  out  the  measure  which  the  Go- 
vernment then  introduced.     In  the  House 
he  took  exception  to  several  parts  of  the 
Bill;  but  he  returned  home  to  endeavour, 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions  ;    and  in  the 
union  with  which  he  was  connected,  every 
exertion  was  made,   and  successfully,  by 
the  board  of  guardians  in  carrying  them 
out.     He  must  entreat  their  Lordships  to 
remember  that  the  landlord  was  placed  in 
a  different   position   with   respect   to  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland,  from  that  in  which  he 
was  placed  in  England.     In  England  the 
tenant  and  occupier  paid  the  whole  of  the 
poor-rate,  while  in  Ireland  it  was  divided 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  one- 
half  being  paid  by  each;  and  in  the  case  of 
tenants  of  41.  holdings,  no  rate  whatever 
was  paid.     Besides  that,  the   position  of 
landlords  in  England  and  Ireland   mate- 
rially differed.     He  would  give  an  instance 
to  show  the  effect  of  that  law;  he  knew 
the  case  of  an  Irish  landlord,  the  nominal 
owner  of  two  estates,  one  worth  10,000^.  a 
year,  the  other  worth  2,000L  a  year;  he 
had  two  residences  on  those  estates,  and 
out  of  his  income  of  12,0001.  a  year,  he 
possessed,  after  paying  the  interestof  mort- 
gages and  other  charges,  a  clear  revenue 
of  3,500^.  a  year;  out  of  that  sum  he  was 
forced   to   pay  800?.    for   poor-rates   last 
year.     In  the  year  1845,   the  people  of 
Ireland  had  been  visited  with  the  calamity 
which  had  been  so  feelingly  depicted  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite.     In  that  year  the 
potato,  the  only  food  of  the  people,  had 
been  entirely  swept  away,  and  it  there- 
fore was  thought  necessary  to  alter  the 
poor-law  of  1837  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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ynjin  *A  iL«!  eoactrr.     It  v»  vefi  kofirvn 
tb«t  in  tb«  T«ftr  j^47  t&«  dHfieokiiH  iA, 
Ireland  Ij^mI  r'i'a^hed  to  iIk  bij^ine&t  piteb — 
public  acid  ynrtiUi  foods  were  exfaaomd  in 
the  AiUsm^n  made  Uf  reiiere  tbe  HSerings 
of  the   people.     The  noble  Earl  bad  re- 
ferr<^  U>  that  eircnmftUoee,  and  he  'the 
Karl  of  K/>den;  wa»  most  bappj  to  refer  to 
it  al)»^>;  and  he  hoped  the  obligations  which 
the  txM^ple  of  Ireland  were  under  to  thdr 
brethren  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
relief  then  afforded  them,  would  nerer  be 
forgotten.     He  tni»ted  thej  wonld  nerer 
forget  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  that  - 
were  made  to  assist  them  in  their  honr  of 
necessity.     It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish 
people   were  not  grateful  for   such  acts. 
I**  Hear,  hear!"]     No  doubt  there  were; 
persons   who,   for   worldly  purposes,   bad ' 
made  uso  of  language  highly  discreditable  ; 
to  themselves;    but  as  an  individual  ac-  j 
quainted  with  the  people  of  Ireland  of  all  j 
classes  and  denominations,  he  ventured  to  i 
assert  in  their  Lordships*  House,  that  there  I 
was  no  individual  acquainted  with  Ireland ' 
who  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  from  the  : 
peasant  to  the  highest  person  in  the  land.'no  | 
other  sentiment  than  gratitude  prevailed  I 
with  reference  to  the  aid  afforded  by  this 
country  during  the  prevalence  of  famine  in 
Ireland.    To  come,  however,  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House.     The 
object  of  the  Bill  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  moved  to  bo  read  a  second  time  was, 
so  far  as  ho  could  understand,  not  only  to 
enable  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  carry  on  the  poor-law,  and 
to  autboriso  general  rates  to  be  levied  in 
all  the  unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
but  it  gave  a  power  also  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  unions,  as  well  as  to  give  relief  to 
tho  paupers.     Against  such  a  proposition, 
ho  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  would  most  strongly 
protest. 

Tho  Earl  of  CARLISLE  remarked 
that  tho  Bill  did  not  propose  to  do  that. 

Tho  Eaw.  of  RODEN  thought  it  would 
ho  found,  by  reforcnco  to  one  of  the 
olauaoa.  that  such  a  power  was  given. 
With  rospcct  to  this  measure  for  levying  a 
rato  in  aid,  ho  bogged  to  call  the  attention 
of  thoir  Lordships  to  a  pamphlet,  recently 
puhlishoil  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  from  which  ho 
boggCKl  to  road  an  extract : — 

**  U  is  pn>fK>MHl  thiit  this  rat<»  ahouH  be  im- 
ikunhI  fi^r  two  fiNir»,  And  shouM  bo  limited  to  6<^ 
in  Uh»  )HHin«)  up«>n  tho  ratcni  taIuo  of  property : 
but  ii  m«»t  bo  (oU  that  if  it  bo  onco  concodod 


aac  i»  jffnyatf  ^f  InSaBd  at  latge  Ssthe  puK 
pisr  fx3*£  frim.  -riasft  vut  drfrifnftiw  ^tanj  parti- 
ruKT  'j:«s»i:zg3  s«  z»  be  Bade  up,  lk»  proposed 
ux  3  zui^imat^  keefc  is  lU  dorstiaB  and  m  its 
Every  mMu.SAmg  aum  nml  wtm  that  tiie 
v£  >ciiriTTe«i  ftr  tins  eountiy  iflbrds  no 
bsfe  viasmr  tias  tbe  pRMore  of  pooi^w  tax- 
a£MB«tIl  cxaoiftvaktke  progress  of  time.  On 
tSw  eocsnrr,  ve  mmi  expect  that  its  pressiire 
Biu«  2Bcmie  in  a  ncf&Stj  aeoelerAting  ratio,  as 
c2a»  a&er  tiam  is  ^agped  down  to  panperism. 
At  tbe  eod  otf'tvo  yean  the  aid  demanded  will  be 
greater  uaa  it  is  bow.  Tbe  question,  therefore^ 
is  a  pemaacBt  one,  and  it  involves  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  jwu|>eiij  of  ercry  man  in  Ireland,  be- 
canse  to  that  fall  extent  it  is  not  only  perfeetly 
eooeeiTable,  but  almost  eertain,  that  the  demands 
of  paoperisn  maj  proceed,  if  tbe  present  system 
be  persevered  in.  If  Parliamentary  doenments 
can  be  relied  on,  this  is  a  matter  of  nnmericsl 
demonstration.  We  nrast  treat  the  Mimsterial 
proposition  as  a  proposal  to  provide  for  the  poor» 
by  a  tax  to  be  kried  np  to  a  certain  amoont  on 
the  district  in  which  they  happen  to  be  relieved ; 
beyond  this  amount,  by  a  tax  upon  the  entire 
property  of  the  country — those  funds  to  be  ap- 
pliMi  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  poor-law 
of  1837  and  1846.  Could  we  regard  the  proposi- 
tion as,  in  truth,  a  temporary  expedient  to  sup- 
ply funds  for  a  transitory  purpose,  it  would  re- 
solve itself  into  a  mere  question  of  injusUoe  to 
the  districts  of  Ireland,  whether  in  Ulster  or 
Munster,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  the  tax. 
Even  in  that  case,  I  believe  the  tax  ought  to  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost,  on  the  simple  ground  that 
it  is  unjust — perhaps  more  palpably  and  numi* 
festly  unjust  if  it  be  but  an  extortion  of  mobcj 
from  a  particular  class  to  meet  a  temporary  exi* 
gency  of  the  State.  But  let  us  ask  of  tbe  pE»* 
posers  of  this  measure,  upon  what  argumeot  csa 
they  now  justify  their  demand  for  the  rate  in  aid« 
which  will  not  justify  a  repetition  of  that  demand 
at  the  end  of  two  years  if  the  same  neeeadty  ex- 
ists ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland,  not  look- 
ing for  a  place,  who  is  fool  enough  to  believie  that 
if  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  be  persevered  in, 
the  same  necessity  will  not  two  years  henoe  exist 
in  a  more  aggravated  form.  Why,  then,  will  not 
tbe  rate  in  aid  be  levied  again  ?  What  exeuae 
can  now  be  suggested  that  will  not  be  availaUt 
then  ?  What  difficulty  exists  now  that  wHI  not 
bo  equally  formidable  then?  What  other  fimd 
will  then  be  open  to  appeal  to  that  does  not  exist 
now  ?  Will  the  starvation  of  the  people  in  tJis 
distressed  unions  be  then  less  imminent  than  it  is 
now  ?  Will  precedent  weaken  the  foroe  of  the 
demand  ?  No,  my  Lord ;  of  all  the  pretenoes  by 
which  the  insult  of  treating  us  as  fools  oonld  be 
added  to  the  injury  of  such  a  law,  the  most  pat 
pably  absurd  is  the  pretence  that  tells  us  tiist 
this  is  but  an  expedient  to  meet  a  tempocaty 
difficulty  of  finance." 

He  agreed  most  fully  with  Mr.  Butt  in  his 
ohsenrations,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  guard  himself 
from  heing  misunderstood.  He  did  not 
want  to  aToid  taxation.  He  and  those 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  were  willing  to 
suhmit  to  any  taxation  that  was  fair  and 
right  which  the  Government  chose  to  put 
upon  them.     To  any  indiyidual  who  s«p> 
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posed  it  WM  the  desire  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  8ft t  sronnd  him,  or  persons  resident  in 
Irehwd,  to  avoid  fair  taxation,  because 
thoT  were  opposed  to  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  unjust  tax,  he  would  only  say  it 
WIS  an  unworthy  suspicion  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  any  man;  and  he  believed  that 
the  man  into  whose  mind  it  could  enter, 
was  only  just  expressing  what  would  be 
his  own  conduct  if  he  were  concerned  him- 
self. It  was  not  for  them  to  say  in  what 
way  they  should  be  taxed,  or  what  tax 
they  woidd  choose.  The  noble  Earl  had 
spoken  of  an  income  and  of  other  taxes, 
hut  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Roden) 
that  it  was  for  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  not  for  individuals  unconnected  with 
the  GoTemment,  to  propose  to  that  6o- 
Temment  what  tax  they  should  put  on 
them.  He  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  could  not 
hnt  think  that  the  act  of  inviting  a  parti- 
cular section  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  this  tax,  was  not  a  very  constitu- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  under  such  cir- 
eomstances.  He  knew  he  was  dealing 
▼iih  high  authority  when  referring  to  the 
qnestion  of  constitutionality  in  connexion 
with  the  conduct  of  the  noble  individual  to 
i^hom  he  alluded  ;  but  still  he  felt  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  propose 
their  tax^  and  it  was  equally  the  duty  of 
those  who  deemed  it  to  be  unjust,  and  who 
iUt  that  it  would  not  bear  equally  on  the 
people,  to  enter  their  opposition  to  it.  He 
objected  also  to  this  measure,  because  he 
eonceiTed  it  would  destroy  the  working 
of  the  poor-law.  He  (the  Earl  of  Roden) 
was  anxious  for  the  honest  working  of  the 

rr«law  ;  and  he  believed  whoever  might 
Members  of  the  Government,  they 
woidd  ultimately  be  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  poor-law  of  1837  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  ruin.  He  objected  also  to  this 
measure,  because  he  thought  it  was  the 
•troDgest  argument  they  could  give  to  those 
perserering  men  in  Ireland  who  had  for 
their  object  the  destruction  of  the  empire 
by  the  division  of  the  two  countries;  it 
was  the  strongest  argument  they  could 
giTc  them  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union.  He  begged  again  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Butt's  pamphlet : — 

*  The  imposition  of  this  tax  is,  in  truth,  to  de- 
» the  Union  a  nullity.  The  moment  you  de- 
I  that  you  must  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
ksakmpt  unions  from  some  source  external  to 
IhemMlves,  that  moment  you  admit  the  purpose 
to  be  one  to  be  supplied  from  the  revenues  of  the 
State  or  the  nation.  What  State  ? — what  nation  ? 
If  tlie  imposition  of  your  tax  answers — Ireland  ! 
i  yon  have  no  answer  to  the  demand  that  the 


Irish  State  and  nation  should  have  her  separate 
legislature  and  her  own  exchequer.  My  Lord, 
one  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  there  is  in  the 
Castle  some  repealer  in  disguise,  who  wants,  in 
the  most  malicious  manner,  to  punish  the  Ulster 
men  for  the  excessive  readiness  of  their  union- 
ism last  spring.  Think  with  what  inward  glee 
such  a  personage  would  remember  the  loyal  ad- 
dresses In  which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
Ulster  declared  themselves  ready  to  support  the 
Union  at  all  hazards,  and  vow  in  his  heart  that  he 
will  have  revenge  by  making  you  pay  the  six- 
penny rate  in  aid.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he 
means  to  teach  you  that  if  the  Union  means  com- 
munity of  burdens,  that  does  not  mean  that  £ng« 
land  shall  share  yours ;  and  no  doubt,  my  Lord, 
his  malicious  revenge  would  be  complete  if  he 
could  only  get  some  of  his  clover  suppprters  to 
sneer  at  the  loyalty  of  Ulster  as  a  sixpenny  loy- 
alty. Whether  there  be  such  a  repealer  I  know 
not ;  if  there  be,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  take, 
in  a  small  way,  more  complete  or  biting  re- 
venge." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  this  measure  should 
bear  particularly  hard  upon  the  people  of 
Ulster,  the  very  class  to  whom  they  should 
look,  and  in  whom  they  should  confide,  to 
support  the  continuancoof  that  Union  which 
was  the  great  mainstay  of  British  indepen- 
dence and  of  British  strength.  He  would 
not  hold  out  idle  threats  as  to  what  they 
would  do — he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
prove  themselves  loyal — but  he  feared  that 
the  measure  might  raise  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them  a  feeling  which  would  cause 
them  to  consider  whether,  with  a  nation- 
ality of  their  own,  they  would  not  obtain 
more  justice  than  the  British  Parliament 
had  given  them  in  the  passing  of  such  a 
Bill.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they  were 
placed  in  Ireland  under  such  difficulties 
that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  reject  the 
consideration  of  any  remedy  that  was  sug- 
gested. He  found  that  a  plan  had  been 
proposed  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  impossible;  but  he 
felt  that  great  evils  required  strong  reme- 
dies, and  he  felt  also  that  they  were  bound 
to  reject  nothing  without  consideration  in 
the  present  day.  He  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  many  individuals  on  the  subject, 
and  he  had  found  it  often  favourably  re- 
ceived; and  surely  the  country  should  be 
grateful  to  the  author  for  occupying  his  at- 
tention on  their  behalf.  He  had  found 
that  the  greatest  miseries  attaching  to 
their  country  had  arisen  from  the  constant 
change  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
There  was  scarcely  a  Session  without  some 
new  measure  being  brought  in  to  overturn 
old  laws.  It  was  often  done  by  persons 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  who  did  consider- 
able damage  by  such    legislation.      Ho 
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could  not  but  think  that  it  was  much  better  '  for  he  found  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
to  persevere  in  that  which  had  pruved  to  be  the  hopes  being  realised  that  were  held 
useful.  He  (the  Earl  or  Rodenj  teit  the  oat.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  poor- 
dangers  which  existed,  :ind  the  diificultie!}  law  in  Ireland,  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
with  which  Ireland  was  ^urn^unded:  but  it  both  in  person  and  in  purse  to  ameliorate 
was  a  conM^ation  to  ihink  -.hat  there  was  the  condition  of  Ireland,  bat  he  had  seen 
One  iu  whusc  liaudd  the  de:«tiuies  'jf  na-  objections  to  ererj  plan  proposed,  and  had 
tions,  as  well  as  iit  individuals,  was  placed,  predicted  the  results  which  would  take 
Ilo  (the  Karl  of  Ixoden/  was  sure  that  out  place.  He  foresaw  on  the  first  proposal 
of  the  iiii.Hories  in  which  the  oouutrv  was  for  a  poor-law  to  give  relief  to  the  able- 
involved,  Uo  would  briiijj:  them  to  renults  bodied  poor,  that  in  the  first  period  of  dis- 
tho  niossi  wise  and  boiiodceiit;  ;iud  he  did  tress — that  was,  in  the  first  period  of  uni- 
versal scarcity — there  woidd  be  a  general 
clamour  for  outdoor  relief.  His  objection, 
when  expressed,  was  met  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  every  case  the  workhouse  test 
would  be  applied.  Mr.  Nicholls  himself 
had  said  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  estab- 
lish the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  and  it 


not  fear  that  those  who  trusted  iu  Him. 
would,  aetin«;r  justly  and  honestly  to  the 
bent  of  their  power,  roiitideutly  leave  the 
eon  sequel  ices  to  His  :;;uidaiice.  In  oonelu- 
f*ioii,  he  b<**j^*'d  to  move,  as  an  Amend- 
iiieiic,  that  the  Hill  should  be  read  a  :«e- . 
eoiul  time  that  dav  si\  iiioiiths.  | 

'riio  liOliU  (.'HANCKliLOK  having  put  j  was  on  the  report  of  that  very  gentleman 
tho  Amoiidmeiit,  |  the  workhouses  were  built.     He  (the  right 

'riu*  AK(-iiHiAiioi*of  Ol'HLlN  said,  that  I  rev.  Prelate)  was  convinced  that  the  system 
h('  wiMild  not  trespass  ou  their  Lordships  |  of  outdoor  relief  would  prove  most  lament- 
for  Ik  loii.LC  time,  but  that  he  wished  to  <»ay  '•  able  to  tho  working  of  the  law,  and  he  had 
vk  tew  wtirds  on  the  subjeet  before  the  i  opposed  it.  It  was  a  painful  task  to  have 
llon.M',  ha>in^  )H>eu  one  of  the  Commis- 1  done  so,  and  to  have  exposed  himself  to 
.lunifrn  iip|Kiinied  to  in«|uire  into  the  state  I  the  charge  of  being  hardhearted  or  indif- 
of   hvliuid  in  the   \ear    IS.'v"*.      If  ho  were    '  .  -.    -  -  - 

ov»»r  no  miK'li  di.ipoM'il  to  adhert*  pertiua- 
(Mdii.tlv  (o  iho  opinions  e\pr\*8st*il  in  the  re- 
p(»i(  ••!  ih.it.  eommitthion  if  he  were  ever 
^11  iiiiK-li  di.s|MiMHl  Co  tind  fault  with  any 
(^>voiiiiii(«iit  who  did  noc  follow  the  tracks 
llinv  iiittl  m.ii  kt'd  oiu  -  if  he  were  the  most 
till  lion  1  piMniia  within  the  walls  of  the 
il«iii.i««,  lu-iUNkil  of  beni^'.  as  their  Lordships 
know,  uiUchcd  to  no  p.ut v-  he  could  not 
but  wtih,  and  h(«  lhoUi;ht  ther\'  could  be 
III!  Mtio  ft  hu-iioun  a-i  not  to  wish,  if  pos- 
mlilii.  to  oipporl  iho  (iovernnuMit,  when 
ihi^v  I'tiiio  tuiward  with  a  pri>posal,  which 
iiiiiii  !».»  woll  Mieani.  f*»r  tho  relief  of  such 
ii)i|i.illniv.   diitie.n  an   the  noble   Karl  had 

lli«M>l  iImmI   Ii>   thi'Ml. 

ittiit«Mli»i  w hat.  writ 

piM«i«   i»l    i(*ai   and  adeipiate  ivlief,  and  of 

ii«i'iipiiiv.  nil  iiirio.i»4o  of  evils,  ho  was  not 

nlio^olhiM    hali^iii'd    with    what   had    been 

ki%ii|   III  drlonco  oi    (bin  meanure.      He  had 

biiQlowi'd    iniiio   attention   oil    this  subject 

ihiiM  iiianv  iilhrii.      Ho  had  labounul  as- 

khliiiinnlv.  not   only    l>v  perm>nal  eontribu-  _ 

lloim  nut  of  lii>«  (»ivn  fniiiln  for  the  ivlief  of !  of  tho  people  of  Ireland,  or  with  entertain- 

diili-oiiii.  but  fur  17  or  \^  years  that  he  had  I  ing  any  feeling  of  indifference  for  their  po^ 

hnMi  in  Imlntid  ho  had  liOHtowed  more  care    sition,  because,  owing  to  tho  circumstanoes 

and  nitetitiiiii  on  the  sultjeet  than  niuety<    in  which  he  was  placed,  he  had  opportuni- 

ninn  out  of  a  hundnnl  of  those  who  ])nid    ties  of  witnessing  more  than  others  the 

altiMilioii  to  and  addressed  their  Lordships    sutferings  of  those  above  tho  very  poorest 


fercnt  to  the  sufierings  of  the  poor.  This 
was  the  general  argument  resorted  to  when 
any  opposition  was  made  to  such  a  scheme. 
It  was  always  said,  upon  such  occasions, 
that  people  were  either  hardhearted  and 
cruel,  or  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever care  for  any  such  imputations  being 
made  against  him,  for  he  was  certain 
his  motives  were  pure  and  singleminded. 
When  it  was  proposed  two  yeara  ago  to 
extend  outdoor  relief,  the  proposition  was 
at  the  time  condemned,  as  tending  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  mitigate  distress. 
Ho  had  set  before  their  Lordships  the  re- 
sults which  would  follow.  He  would  have 
Ttut  when  he  eame  to  |  been  rejoiced  if  his  anticipation  had  not 
I  ho  ehanees  and  pros- 1  been  realised;  but,  unfortunately,  his  pre- 
dictions had  been  fulfilled.  He  should  like 
to  know  whether,  if  he  supported  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  there  would  be  any  security  that 
in  the  end  the  distress  would  not  be  aggra- 
vated rather  than  dcci-eased.  He  was  the 
last  person  who  could  with  justice  be  charg- 
ed with  being  insensible  to  the  sufferings 


and  the  other  House  on  the  subject,  and 
the  result  was,  that  ho  was  disappointed, 


in  the  community,  and  who  had  once  been 
m  easy  circumstances.     Many  of  the  peri- 
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BODB  to  whom  he  had  alladed  were  to  he 
found  among  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  He 
bad  ralMred  many  of  those  cases  himself. 
Ha  had  known  cases  in  which  clergymen, 
-wbo  bad  onee  been  in  easy  circumstances, 
wvre  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the 
eoarsest  food  for  the  maintenance  of  thcm- 
aelyea  and  their  families;  cases  of  clergy- 
men whose  sons  were  withdrawn  from  their 
atodies  at  college,  and  enlisted  as  common 
BOldiers;  cases  of  clergymen,  whose  sons 
were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  hrcak  stones  on 
ibe  rrody  in  order  to  contribute  some  share 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family; 
mnd  cases  of  clergymen  who  were  grateful 
for  donations  of  old  clothes  to  protect  them 
from  the  aeTerity  of  the  weather.  All  these 
miBfcNrtanes  had  been  brought  on  hy  the 
o^ration  of  the  poor-law,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  in  relief  of  distress  was  to  he 
mttributed  the  broken-down  fortunes  of 
thoae  persons.  The  eifect  of  the  law 
was  to  reduce  the  middling  and  struggling 
daases  to  abject  poverty.  Their  cattle  and 
stock  were  distrained  for  rates  to  support 
pauperism,  and  then  they  became  paupers 
tbemselTes.  He  knew,  himself,  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  large  estate 
lying  waste  and  profitless.  The  tenants 
idl  emigrated  to  America  with  the  rent, 
and  orerything  they  could  scrape  together, 
«iid  the  owner  of  the  land  could  not  even 
let  the  land  as  pasture  for  cattle,  lest  the 
•took  should  be  seized  for  payment  of  poor- 
■ntei.  Such  was  the  position  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  now  dependent  upon 
-jH^Tate  charity  for  support.  He  believed 
^bat  the  working  of  the  present  law,  as 
far  aa  respected  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering relief,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  given,  operated  as  a  pen- 
alty upon  industry,  and  an  impediment 
to  the  cnltivation  of  the  land.  If  they 
resorted  to  this  rate-in-aid  system  to  bol- 
iter  tip  the  poor-law,  it  would  only  tend 
^  perpetuate  and  increase  the  distress. 
What  they  ought  to  consider  was,  whether 
Ifaej  eonld  introduce  any  measure  which 
'w&aid  relieve  present  distress  without  in- 
creasing it  ultimately.  They  had  been 
told*  two  years  ago,  that  if  relief  were 
given  to  the  ablebodied,  the  distress  would 
be  greatly  aggravated,  and  he  now  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  distress  in  Ireland  would 
not  be  so  general  and  alarming  but  for  the 
Adoption  of  the  system  of  giving  relief  to 
Ae  ablehodied.  The  practice  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  broke  down 
the  means  of  employment.  They  were 
ieU  thttt  tiie  rate  in  aid  would  only  amount 


to  sixpence  in  the  pound,  and  that  ita  dura- 
tion ^as  to  be  for  only  two  years,  Now, 
although  he  knew  nothing  personally  of 
the  people  of  Ulster,  or  of  the  feeling  In 
that  province,  he  thought  that  they  would 
not  object  to  the  infliction  of  a  sixpenny 
rate,  if  the  same  argument  could  not  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  a  shilling  rate,  a  ^yb 
shilling  rate,  or  a  ten-shilling  rate.  The 
great  Hampden  went  to  prison  rather  than 
pay  a  few  shillings  ship  money;  but  it  was 
most  probable  that  Hampden  would  not 
have  objected  to  pay  the  few  shillings  if  he 
were  certain  that  the  necessities  of  the 
King  would  not  have  ultimately  required  a 
further  impost.  The  tax,  however,  was 
taken  in  a  way  by  which  no  man  could  tell 
what  was  his  own ;  because  no  man  could 
tell  when  the  necessities  of  the  King  might 
stop.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland  was  thrown  out  of 
cultivation;  and  where  famine  now  existed 
in  its  most  frightful  shape,  the  distress 
would  now  be  no  greater  than  in  former 
years,  if  it  were  not  for  that  most  unfor- 
tunate measure,  to  give  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied.  The  system  preyed  like  an  eating 
canker  upon  Ireland;  and  unless  some  bet- 
ter security  could  be  given  that  the  evil 
would  be  stopped  and  remedied,  instead  of 
aggravated  and  perpetuated,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  support 
this  measure,  however  confident  he  felt  of 
the  good  intentions  of  Her  Majesty *b 
Government,  and  however  sensible  he 
was  of  the  great  extent  of  the  distress, 
and  the  necessity  for  strong  measures  to 
meet  it. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  felt  anxious  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  view  he  took  of  the 
question,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  record  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
give.  He  must  own  that  the  subject  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties  on  all  sides, 
and  that,  in  the  present  distressed  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  they  had  at  best  but  a 
choice  of  evils.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
blame  of  such  a  position  ought  altogether 
to  be  laid  to  the  Government,  as  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  moved  the  Amendment  ap- 
peared to  think  it  should,  hut  that  some 
blame  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  borne  by  the 
Irish  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. They  had  an  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting their  own  plans,  and  they  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  it;  they  were  asked 
advice,  and  they  declined  to  give  it;  they 
were  offered  a  choice,  and  they  would  not 
make  it.  After  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  he  could  scarcely 
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£nd  fault  with  Ministers  for  persisting 
in  their  original  design.  Neither  did  he 
blame  the  Government  for  the  course  they 
had  pursued  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Members.  Looking  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  bearing  in  mind  the 
report  which  their  Lordships'  Committee 
had  made,  and  remembering  the  strong 
opinion  entertained  on  this  subject  out 
of  doors,  he  thought  it  was  only  a  fair 
and  open  course  for  the  QoYcrnment  to 
call  together  the  Irish  Members,  and  to 
consult  them  as  to  the  views  they  enter- 
tained upon  a  question  affecting  the  tax- 
payers of  Ireland  alone.  First  of  all,  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  grant  of 
money  must  be  made  to  Ireland,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  starving.  The  position  in 
which  the  Government  was  placed  was  such, 
that  they  must  do  something,  and  it  was 
only  the  choice  of  that  something  which  was 
to  be  decided  upon.  The  Committee  of  their 
Lordships'  House  had  pronounced  against 
the  proposal  for  a  rate  in  aid,  and  the  ques- 
tion what  was  to  be  the  substitute  then  re- 
mained. As  their  Lordships'  Committee 
had  suggested  a  substitute,  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  Irish  Members  should 
not  have  been  asked  whether  they  pre- 
ferred the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
or  the  substitute  recommended  by  their 
Lordships.  The  Ministry  acted  right  in 
calling  the  Irish  Members  together,  and 
the  Irish  Members  ought  to  have  suggested 
something  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
distress  might  have  been  alleviated.  The 
Irish  Members  had  not  acted  friendly  or 
candidly  in  not  suggesting  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  called  upon  to  do  so  some 
means  by  which  the  emergency  might  be 
met,  after  having  condemned  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose :  they,  however,  would  suggest  nothing 
of  themselves,  and  opposed  every  proposi- 
tion that  was  made  connected  with  it.  The 
obstinate  silence  of  the  Irish,  in  his  (Lord 
Beaumont's)  opinion,  left  the  Government 
full  liberty  to  act  as  they  liked.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, nor  would  there  have  been  anything 
inconsistent  in  their  abandoning  the  rate  in 
aid.  He  thought,  after  what  had  passed  in 
the  House,  and  after  the  evidence  which 
the  Government  themselves  must  have  got 
from  their  agents  in  Ireland,  that  they 
must  have  been  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  substitute  recommended;  and  if  they 
were  so  convinced,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they 
were,  he  thought  it  was  their  duty,  happen 


what  would,  to  have  come  forward  and 
proposed  it.  If  the  Government  had  done 
this,  they  wouM  not  have  been  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  neither  would  they  have  had 
this  House  against  them,  or  wanted  proper 
support  in  the  other.  He  blamed  the  Irish 
Members  for  not  being  candid,  and  the 
Government  for  their  want  of  resolution. 
It  was  not  too  late  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee,  should  an  adverse  rote  be 
passed  on  the  measure  before  them.  He 
would,  however,  defer  all  consideration  of 
the  proposed  substitute  until  they  had  ftoAj 
examined  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  looking  simply  at  the  merits  of 
the  present  proposition,  he  asked  whether, 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  or  would  not  meet 
the  single  object  for  which  it  was  proposed, 
namely,  the  relief  of  those  who  were  to- 
tally incapable  of  finding  any  support  by 
their  own  means  ?  This  was  the  sole  and 
simple  object  of  all  poor-laws,  and  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  question  of 
inducements  to  employ  labour.  The  only 
desirable  and  wholesome  stimulus  that 
could  be  given  to  labour,  was  the  interest 
of  the  party  who  employed  it;  and  it  could 
not  be  advantageous  to  seek  to  promote 
the  employment  of  labour,  unless  that  la- 
bour would  afford  an  adequate  return.  But 
would  this  measure  effect  the  simple  object 
he  Jiad  pointed  out  ?  He  confessed  he  be- 
lieved it  would  totally  fail  in  accomplishing 
even  that.  He  believed  that  a  rate  of  6d 
in  the  pound  as  a  national  rate,  instead  of 
relieving  all  those  persons  who  were  unable 
to  support  themsdves,  and  who  could  re- 
ceive no  relief  from  the  exhausted  trea- 
suries of  thoir  own  districts,  would  be- 
come an  additional  cause  of  Irish  dis- 
tress: first,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  in  that  unfortunate  situation; 
and,  next,  by  decreasing  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  diminishing  the  resources  of 
those  who  would  be  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute. It  would  thus  act  in  a  doubly  dis- 
astrous way;  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  paupers,  and  decrease  the  rneaiiB  of 
those  called  upon  to  support  them.  He 
might  point  out  several  ways  in  which  this 
would  be  effected.  In  the  first  place,  a 
national  rate  involved  the  destruction  of 
local  interest;  for  by  it  we  should  lose 
that  cognisance  of  the  expenditure,  and 
that  degree  of  interest  which  induced  rate- 
payers to  watch  minutely  and  carefully  the 
working  of  the  poor-law;  and  we  should 
lose  also  the  chance  of  detecting  imposi- 
tion which  resulted  from  local  cognisance* 
Again,  we  should  lose  the  great  prineipfe^ 
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did  they  do  with  the  capitalist  who  invested 
his  money  in  land  in  Ireland?  Suppose  he 
(Lord  Beaumont)  were  a  capitalist — and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  not — and  he 
inquired  the  price  of  an  estate.  He  might 
he  told  that  it  was  such  a  price;  a  very 
fair  price  if  there  were  only  the  people  to 
take  care  of  who  were  then  upon  it.  On 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility,  he 
might  take  it  and  cultivate  it,  and  lay  out 
large  sums,  and  it  might  he  a  good  and 
fair  investment;  hut  it  would  he  a  very 
different  thing  if,  besides  keeping  the  pau- 
perism existing  upon  the  land,  the  capi- 
talist were  to  be  taxed  for  the  relief  of 
the  pauperism  of  other  districts,  over  the 
causes  of  which  he  could  have  no  control. 
What  was  worse  than  even  that,  was,  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  pay  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  he  laid  out 
upon  his  purchase;  so  that  if  by  the  outlay 
of  thousands  of  pounds  the  capitalist  put 
his  estate  into  a  rich,  productive,  and 
flourishing  condition,  he  would  have  to  pay 
precisely  in  proportion  to  his  success  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  to  which  he,  at  the  same 
time,  by  that  forced  payment,  was  giving 
a  motive  to  increase  and  perpetuate  pau- 
perism. Without  going  into  the  question 
of  the  rate  in  aid  tending  to  bring  about 
a  separation  between  the  two  countries, 
which  had  also  been  ably  stated  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  he  must  remind  their 
Lordships  that,  if  the  connexion  be- 
tween taxation  and  representation  were 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  whole  empire  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing :  this  pauperism 
would  then  no  longer  be  a  local  question, 
but  would  belong  as  much  to  England  as 
to  Ireland.  The  only  reason  for  asserting 
that  each  country  must  take  care  of  its 
own  poor  is,  because  each  is  supposed  to 
have  control  over  the  causes  of  its  own 
pauperism;  but  once  adopt  the  principle  of 
a  rate  in  aid,  and  it  became  an  imperial 
misfortune  which  the  empire  must  bear. 
There  was  also  the  consideration  that  in 
proportion  as  persons  objected  to  the  rate, 
the  more  costly  would  be  its  collection; 
the  less  local  control  the  more  lavish  the 
expenditure;  and  the  whole  management 
and  matter  being  new,  there  must  be  new 
machinery — all  productive  of  expenses  over 
and  above  those  of  the  present  poor-law. 
There  were  many  other  reasons,  most  of 
which  had  been  noticed  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate;  but  those  he  had  enumerated  were 
alone    suficient   to   induce   him  to  vote 


against  this  measure.  They  were  about 
to  adopt  a  principle  which  would  be  used 
as  a  precedent  in  future  legislation,  al- 
though they  were  asked  to  provide  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  the  present  state  of  Ireland  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  permanent  state;  but  he  believed 
that  a  rate  in  aid  would  tend  to  prolong 
its  present  miseries.  The  present  state  of 
Ireland  was  one  of  transition.  He  saw 
every  day  signs  of  its  progression  towards 
another  state.  The  ordeal  it  might  have 
to  undergo  would  be  terrible;  but  the  pre- 
sent evils  were  the  necessary  preliminaiy 
to  a  better  state.  They  had  heard  of  per- 
sons quitting  their  lands — of  men  not  being 
able  to  take  their  lands  into  their  own 
hands— of  an  unwillingness  to  till  and  to 
sow  the  soil.  All  that  was  true,  and  must 
be  felt  heavily  enough,  but  all  that  was 
necessary  to  put  Ireland  into  a  healthier 
state.  Healthier  she  never  could  become 
until  she  got  rid  of  her  present  occupants. 
The  men  who  took  small  farms  knew  nfh 
thing  of  farming:  they  did  not  use,  but 
abuse,  the  land — instead  of  making  it  pro- 
ductive, rendering  it  sterile:  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant;  if  they  had  a  lease,  they 
broke  the  covenants.  As  long  as  the 
land  was  held  by  such  occupiers,  there 
could  be  no  hope  for  improvement.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  land  should  re- 
vert into  the  hands  of  its  present  owners. 
That  was  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
the  country  fit  for  a  healthier  state  of  so- 
ciety. If  the  present  proprietors  had  not 
the  means — much  as  he  should  regret,  and 
much  as  they  would  be  pitied — ^they  must 
bow  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
withdraw  from  a  position  they  were  not 
able  to  fill,  and  resign  the  post  of  landlord 
— the  duties  of  which  they  failed  to  per- 
form— and  make  way  for  a  new  race  of 
proprietors,  more  able  to  fulfil  the  duties 
and  to  bear  the  burdens  to  which  property 
was  subject.  All  other  proposals  seemdl 
to  him  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  that 
could  possibly  be.  It  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd  in  a  purely  agricultural  district, 
with  one  man  for  every  quarter  of  an  acre, 
to  talk  of  the  land  employing  such  a  popu- 
lation. When  he  heard  witnesses  say, 
*'  Send  us  capital,  and  we  will  employ  the 
whole  of  these  people,"  he  was  certaia 
they  must  be  mad,  or  that  they  knew  i 
thing  of  agriculture.  If  he  had  all  ih^i 
money  in  the  world,  and  were  to  trcal] 
his  estate  ia  that  i  i  er,  he  should 
bring  it  to 
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wbiok  tliese  IrUh  estates  were  placed.  If 
estates  were  to  be  cultivated  profitably 
to  tbe  proprietory  and  beneficially  to  tbe 
oountrjt  they  mnst  be  cultivated  economi- 
oally.  To  do  this  they  could  only  em- 
ploy a  certain  niunber  of  men  to  a  certain 
Biunber  of  acres.  Some  of  the  richest 
&rmB  he  knew  in  England  only  employed 
fi?e  labourers  to  100  acres.*  That  was  de- 
peodenty  no  doubt,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
£ann ;  but  there  were  some  where  not 
more  than  three  labourers  to  100  acres 
were  employed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
^9  that  in  Ireland  the  very  climate  was 
agaiQBt  a  large  population.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  and  very  little  sun, 
which  made  admirable  grass  farms;  but 
graaa  farms  naturally  employed  fewer  per- 
■ons  than  arable  farms.  Of  course,  to 
feme  districts  where  mines  were  worked, 
or  where  were  manufactures  or  fisheries, 
these  observations  could  not  apply;  but  in 
purely  agricultural  districts  nothing  like 
the  present  population  could  be  maintained. 
A  healthy  state  could  not  be  restored 
where  the  land  was  so  over-populated. 
These  masses  of  population  were  like  a 
flight  of  locusts,  which  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  the  soil;  instead  of  increasing  its  rich- 
9ea8  and  fruitfulness,  they  spread  desolation 
on  every  side.  The  read  cure  for  the  ills 
of  Ireland  was  emigration  on  a  large  scale. 
Without  this  all  their  grants  were  but  a 
throwing  of  good  money  after  bad.  To 
allow  the  people  to  remain  in  that  country 
in  such  disproportionate  quantities,  was 
only  to  feed  pauperism.  By  emigration 
we  should  gain  in  two  ways.  We  should 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  population,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  their  future  in- 
crease in  that  country.  The  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  Amendment  had  talked  of 
an  estate  worth  12,0002.  a  year,  from 
which  the  proprietor  derived  only  3,0002. ; 
and  he  said  there  was  an  instance  of  how 
hardly  the  poor-law  bore  upon  the  proprie- 
tor. He  (Lord  Beaumont)  could  not  admit 
any  argument  based  upon  mortgages.  The 
poor-law  guardian  and  parochial  collector 
could  know  nothing  of  such  burdens.  In 
England  nothing  was  known  of  them.  An 
^tate  might  be  mortgaged  to  its  full  value, 
and  the  ooUector  would  never  hear  of  it. 
Se  alao  denied  that  absenteeism  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  argument.  There 
waa  at  much  absenteeism  in  England  as 
m  Ireland^  but  it  never  did  any  harm. 
Ihc^e  considers  B$  i  3t  not  to  be  taken 
inlo  account — t  not  tell  upon  tho 
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see,  the  only  argument  for  the  rate  in  aid 
which  had  the  slightest  value  was,  that  it 
was  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  security  for  the 
money  advanced :  that  was  to  say,  the  ne- 
cessities of  Ireland  demanded  an  immediate 
advance  of  money,  and  they  were  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  best  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  money,  rather  than 
the  effect  which  the  suggested  security 
would  have  on  the  operation  of  the  poor-> 
law.  That  was  not  his  (Lord  Beaumont's) 
view  of  their  duty  as  legislators  for  the 
whole  empire.  Being  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  did 
not  provide  so  good  a  security  as  the 
substitute  suggested  by  their  Lordships' 
Committee,  and  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  rate  in  aid,  he  felt  bound 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ROSSE  concurred  with 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  in  the 
objections  which  he  made  against  the  Bill. 
But  the  most  important  one  of  them  all, 
was  the  objection  upon  principle,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  pay  four  times 
the  amount  likely  to  be  raised   in  some 
other  form  of  taxation,  rather  than  adopt 
this  objectionable  principle.     He  did  not 
believe  that  any  precedent  existed  for  this 
rate  in  aid,  and  he  thought  that  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  it  would  be  to  di- 
minish employment,  and  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  into  the  country.    It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  timely  efforts 
had  not  been  made  to  avert  the  evil  which 
had  befallen  Ireland.     When,  in  1847,  a 
declaration  had  been  got  up  by  a  distin- 
;  guishcd  prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
!  recommending  the  imposition  of  an  income 
:  tax,  with  a  view  of  promoting  emigration 
I  from  Ireland,  he  (the  Earl  of  Rosse)  had 
'  attached  his  signature  to  it,  and  he  re- 
gretted very  much  that  the  recommenda- 
tions in  that  document  had  not  been  carried 
'  out.     He  was  convinced  that  if  a  vigorous 
'  effort  had  been  made  to  assist  emigration 
!  at  that  time,  they  would  have  had  a  great 
I  proportion  of  ablebodied   paupers  now  in 
'  America  or  some  of  the  colonies,  who  would 
have  taken  out  their  families  and  relieved 
the  country  of  much  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress.    For  his  part,   he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  taxation  should  not  bo  equalised 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  be- 
lieved if  that  was  done,  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  Ireland  would  cease  to 
exist.     The  noble  Earl  who  had  introduced 
the  present  measure,  appeared  to  labour 
under  extreme  misconception  as  to  the 
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amount  of  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  amount  of  its  contributions 
for  the  support  of  its  own  poor.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  Ireland  contributed 
but  a  small  portion  to  the  Exchequer  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  equally 
small  portiou  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  its  rental  and 
capital.  Now  it  appeared,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  the  entire  income  of  Great 
Britain  was  250,000,000?.;  and  the  gross 
income  of  Ireland,  estimated  bj  Mr.  John 
Steward  in  the  statement  made  in  his  ex- 
amination before  their  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee, was  20.000,000?.,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  12|  to  1.  The  average 
gross  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  52,000,000?.,  and  dividing  that 
in  the  proportion  of  12^  to  1,  it  would 
give  47.840,000?.  to  Great  Britain,  and 
4,160,000?.  to  Ireland.  But  the  real 
amount  which  Ireland  contributed  to  the 
revenue  was  4,164,264?.  which  was  ac- 
tually 4,264?.  over  its  fair  proportion,  be- 
sides duties  to  a  very  large  amount  paid 
in  England  and  Scotland,  for  articles  con- 
sumed in  England,  such  as  tea,  tobacco, 
&c.  The  local  taxation  of  England  upon 
a  rateable  property  of  105,000,000?.  was 
12,000,000?.  per  annum.  It  was  so  stated 
in  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  rateable  property  in  Ireland, 
according  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners* 
valuation,  was  13,187,221?.,  but  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffiths  it  had  de- 
preciated, so  that  it  was  at  present  only 
9,898,556?.  The  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
collected  in  1848  was  1,855,841?.;  the 
county  cess  on  an  average  of  three  years 
was  (deducting  the  charge  for  the  police) 
1,142.302?.,  and  adding  the  sums  in  re- 
payment of  advances  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, the  total  amount  of  local  taxation 
was  4,224,315?., being  an  averageof  8*.  4d. 
in  the  pound,  supposing  the  depreciation  of 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  correct,  or  of  6«.  2d,  in 
the  pound  upon  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners' valuation.  So  that  Ireland  paid 
in  one  instance  nearly  four,  and  in  the 
other  nearly  three,  times  the  local  taxation 
of  England.  Now,  it  had  been  charged 
against  the  Con  naught  landlords  that  they 
had  brought  all  the  distress  upon  them- 
selves by  the  mismanagement  of  their 
estates.  The  fact  was,  that  although  po- 
litical economists  might  blame  them,  and 
although  persons  acquainted  with  the  im- 
prored  mode  of  managing  property  in  Eng- 


land might  blame  them,  yet  they  managed 
their  estates  in  the  way  they  were  lisnidly 
managed  by  those  to  whom  the  masses  in 
Ireland  looked  up,  and  in  the  way  that  the 
late  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  recommended 
they  should  be  managed.  He  beliered  that 
one  cause  of  the  peaceable  state  of  the 

{)rovince  of  Connaught  was,  that  the  land- 
ords  did  not  iifterfere  with  the  people,  and 
allowed  them  to  increase  and  panpeiise 
their  estates.  But  there  was  adjoining  the 
province  of  Connaught  a  splendid  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  property  was  man- 
aged. This  was  the  property  of  Colonel 
Wyndham,  in  the  county  of  Clare :  he 
had  brought  his  estate  into  a  most  satis- 
factory condition;  yet  he  was  denounced 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
Rosse)  was  convinced  that  if  Colonel 
Wyndham  had  not  resided  in  England — if 
he  had  resided  upon  his  estate  in  Clare, 
unless  he  had  taken  the  most  extraordinaiy 
precautions,  he  was  convinced  that  his  life 
would  not  have  been  safe.  One  word  more 
as  to  the  Connaught  landlords.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  who  liad 
spoken  last,  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  condition  of  Connanght 
was  owing  to  the  encumbered  state  of  the 
property.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  evil 
in  encumbered  property,  but  he  knew  an  in- 
stance in  the  county  of  Mayo  of  a  property 
that  was  not  encumbered — the  property  of 
Sir  Roger  Palmer.  Now,  Sir  R.  Palmer 
let  his  land  at  a  thii*d  of  the  real  value;  jet 
upon  his  estate  there  was  as  much  porertj, 
perhaps,  as  upon  any  other  propeKj  in 
Mayo.  He  regretted  that  he  must  admit, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  reasons  asaigiied 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  tbe 
measure — reasons  arising  out  of  tbe  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  He  admitted,  not  only  that  there 
was  great  and  increasing  destitution  in  the 
west,  but  also  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  their  Lordships  must 
feel  to  some  extent  overpowered  by  tbe 
weight  of  the  responsibility  that  weighed 
upon  them.  Their  Lordships  had  heard, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  numerically  redundant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  employment.  He 
believed  there  was  no  well-informed  perBon 
who  doubted  that  fact.  Others  bad  gone 
farther,  and  mamtained  that  the  popnlation 
of  Ireland  was  redundant  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  cultivation.  Now,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  was  nearly  three  times  as 
dense  in  England — when  it  was  kaowa 
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tl^t  in  England,  while  tbe  agricultural 
population  areraged  but  ten  to  the  hun- 
dred aereSy  in  Mayo  it  averaged  sixty- 
two  to  tiie  hundred  acres — ^it  would  be 
dUBpalt  to  Qonvince  auj  one  that  the 
-popalation  was  not  redundant  with  re- 
gard to  the  area  of  cultivatioD.  But  he 
odIj  wished  to  assume  that  the  popula- 
tbn  was  redundant  with  regard  to  the 
1IMMU18  of  employment.  It  followed  from 
.that,  that  there  were  hut  two  ways  in 
.which  the  evil  could  be  remedied :  one,  by 
diminishing  the  population;  and  the  other, 
bj  increasing  the  means  of  employment. 
llowy  had  the  Government  assisted  emigra- 
tion in  any  way  ?  So  far  from  that,  any- 
thing that  was  done  was  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. There  were  regulations  and  re- 
■triotions  which  were  perhaps  necessary, 
but  they  impeded  emigration  to  some  ex- 
tent. Then,  as  regards  the  means  of  em- 
oent,  save  and  except  some  trifling 
D,  ihey  have  done  nothing  to  increase 
the  means  of  employment.  He  thought  the 
first  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things,  was  to  make  some  im- 
pro?ements  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law.  He  thought  it  exceedingly  de- 
fectiye  at  present,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  failed  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  in  not  giving  early  instruc- 
tions  and  advice  to  the  boards  of  guardians 
■MM  to  the  necessity  of  providing  increased 
•indoor  acconmiodation.  The  boards  of 
guardians  were  left  in  a  state  of  total  ig- 
norance on  that  point;  and  on  the  first  ap- 
plication they  generally  gave  an  order  for 
outdoor  relief,  and  they  then  found  it  ex- 
.eeediogly  difficult  to  revert  to  indoor  relief. 
.The  rmlt  had  been  that  pauperism  had 
been  considerably  increased.  He  thought 
■tliej  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  out- 
door rdief  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
ptoride  employment  for  those  who  obtained 
mdoor  relief.  Nothing  would  tend  more 
.to  give  confidence  to  the  boards  of  guar- 
imoB  than  to  separate  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
miiaion  from  the  Irish  Executive.  Of 
oouraOy  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  ad- 
.▼aptageouB  if  the  distinguished  individual 
.mt  the  bead  of  the  Irish  Government  would 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law; 
but  be  beUeved  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Chief  and  Under  Secretary  took  no  share 
wluUerer  in  it,  as  they  could  not  afford  the 
.time;  and  it  was,  therefore,  left  to  subordi- 
aatea.  If  that  had  not  been  so,  we  should 
nefor  bare  had  that  unfortunate  circular 
selecting  the  quarter-acre  clause.  He 
iradd  recommend  a  complete  equalisation 
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of  taxation  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
and  having  done  that,  he  would  have  Ire- 
land treated  like  an  English  county;  and 
he  could  not  say  that  she  had  been  hither- 
to so  treated.  He  would  also  encourage 
emigration;  and  so  strong  were  the  ties  of 
relationship  that  he  believed  that  when 
some  members  of  a  family  had  emigrated, 
others  would  be  sure  to  follow.  He  had 
no  faith — however  high  the  authority  by 
which  the  scheme  was  propounded — in  the 
plan  that  had  been  recommended  for  the 
plantation  of  Connaught;  but  he  thought 
that  emigration  would  be  found  one  of  the 
most  efficient  remedies  for  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
began  by  observing,  that  any  observa- 
tions uttered  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down,  must  always  be  listened 
to  on  either  side  of  that  House  with  the 
utmost  respect;  and  even  more  especially 
so  when  those  observations  related  to  the 
poor-law,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  attention.  But 
his  remarks  this  evening,  deserving  as 
they  were  of  the  highest  respect,  ap- 
peared to  apply  more  directly  to  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  the  established 
poor-law,  than  to  the  rate  in  aid  under  pre- 
sent consideration.  It  was  to  have  been 
hoped  that  the  noble  Earl  would  have  ended 
by  suggesting  some  practical  mode  of  re- 
lieving that  horrible  and  appalling  distress, 
into  the  details  of  which  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  would  not  now  enter,  but 
which  was  known  to  their  Lordships  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  meet  which  the  Government 
had  introduced  the  present  Bill.  The 
same  remark  would  apply  to  tho  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
ment,  and  to  that  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  had  supported  him;  because,  in  fact, 
their  observations  would  have  been  more 
justly  reserved  for  the  measure  now  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  poor-law,  rather  than  to  the 
measure  now  before  their  Lordships — a 
measure  which  the  Government  did  not 
justify  upon  any  principle  of  political 
economy,  but  which  they  had  been  dri- 
ven to  by  the  condition  in  which  a  part  of 
Ireland  was  so  unfortunately  involved.  The 
main  objection  stated  by  the  noble  Earl 
against  the  measure  was,  that  it  would 
be  inadequate.  Without  entering  into 
considerations  of  the  exact  amount  which 
would  be  immediately  realised  under  the 
Bill,  or  how  soon  the  whole  amount  would 
be  exhausted  which  it  was  intended  to  col- 
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For  the  Aree  Uat  months  of  the  jear  they 
were  not  mmde  up.  The  figures  he  had 
giren  were  those  of  the  highest  and  of 
the  lowest  ayerage  rating.  He  must 
egaia  protest  against  the  notion  of  ex- 
orintant  rates  haying  prodaced  that  con- 
dition of  misery,  of  desolation  and  de- 
stitution, in  the  great  proyince  of  Ire- 
land thai  had  heen  so  much  alluded  to — 
of  the  intensity  and  extent  of  which  few 
men  eould  haye  had  hotter  opportunities  of 
judging  hj  careful  personal  inspection  than 
himself,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion 
with  property  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
Thb  fearful  condition,  this  accumulated 
distress,  afflicting  so  yast  a  proportion  of 
that  island,  was  caused — not  by  rates,  but 
hj  eauses  of  far  more  searching  and  terrible 
operation — ^by  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
orope^-the  famine  consequent  on  that  fai- 
IttrSy  and  the  awful  yisitations  of  disease 
with  which  it  had  pleased  Proyidencc — in 
O&e  of  thoee  dispensations  of  its  wisdom 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  fathom — to 
affliei  the  country.  He  defied  noble  Lords 
to  show  how  by  legislation  the  ruin  and 
ndiery  of  the  small  farmers  and  all  others 
eonnected  with  the  occupation  of  the  land 
and  itseultiyation  could  haye  been  lessened 
when  they  had  naturally  anticipated  that 
the  crops  of  the  disastrous  years  they 
had  passed  through  in  1847  and  1848, 
would  be  of  the  same  ayerage  yield  as 
amal.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  endeayour  to  apply  some  re- 
medial measure  to  this  existing  distress; 
and  it  was  with  a  yiew  to  mitigate  its  pre- 
■ent  pressure  that  Her  Majesty's  Goycrn- 
ment  had  felt  themselycs  compelled  to 
bring  forward  the  present  temporary  nlea- 
•ora;  and  Goyemment  had  brought  for- 
ward this  measure,  not  professing  that  it 
Was  grounded  on  sound  or  permanent  prin- 
€i]dea,  but  to  accomplish,  by  immediate 
means,  an  immediate  but  indispensable  ob- 
ject. It  was  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  that,  whilst  this  distress  must  be  al- 
lerialed,  it  was  only  equitable  and  proper 
that  Irish  property  should  be  called  on  to 
ooiltribnte  its  fair  quota  to  the  relief  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  it,  be- 
fore any  further  demand  for  such  objects 
eoidd  be  made  on  the  already  hcayily 
taxed  and  industrious  people  of  this  coun- 
tiT  for  the  especial  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
They  had,  therefore,  endeayoured,  by  the 
measures  now  recommended  to  their  Lord- 
ehipa'  adoption,  to  make  such  property  in 
Irelaad  as  could  pay,  contribute  its  faur 
|tof«twn  (0  the  mit^gatioa  of  Irish  desti- 


'tution.     A  noble  Friend  of  his,  on  the 
benches  behind  him,  had  submitted  to  the 
j  House  his  yiews  of  the  principles  upon 
I  which  a  poor-law  for  Ireland  should  be 
.  founded,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which 
I  it  should  be  carried  into  effect.     No  doubt 
I  there  was  much  of   truth — much  of  the 
I  soundest  reasoning — in  the  remarks  of  his 
!  noble  Friend  ;   but  he  (the  Marquess  of 
'■  Clanricarde)  might  be  pardoned   for  re- 
i  marking  that  the  observations  in  question 
I  were  not  very  applicable  to  the  Bill  now 
*  before  their  Lordships.     That  noblo  Lord 
remarked  that  long  experience  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  only  channel  which 
could  be  opened,  as  one  capable  of  giving 
to  the  misery  of  Ireland  relief  on  a  large 
i  scale,  was  extensive  emigration.  He  really 
I  thought    his  noble  Friend  could   hardly 
have  possessed  himself  of  the  statistics  of 
all  that  had  been  done  of  late  years  in  this 
channel  of  emigration.     He  was,  himself, 
a  decided  friend  to  emigration,  as  one  of 
the  measures  best  calculated  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  ;  and  ho  had  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  business  of  conducting  tho 
emigration  of  Irish  labourers — in  adminis* 
tering  property  wherein  he  was  personally 
interested.     Ho  knew  no  money  so  well 
expended  upon  Irish  property — so  well  and 
profitably — as  upon  emigration.    A  steady 
well-conducted  emigration  was  an  excellent 
thing;  but  under  tho  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  to  attempt  any  thing  liko  a 
deportation  of  the  people  to  another  land 
would  be  an  undertaking  which  no  pooplo 
would  endure,  or  any  Government  under- 
take.    To  what  land  were  they  to  bo  do- 
ported  ?     Where  were  they  to  bo  placed  ? 
In  what  manner  were  they  to  bo  deported  ? 
Besides,  what  was  tho  emigration  going 
on  at  this  moment?     At  no  poriod  had 
emigration  been  so  great  from  Ireland,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  as  in  tho  first  four 
months  of  1847,  when  tho  number  of  emi- 
grants,    from    the    different    ports,    was 
90,740.     That  was  quite  unprecedented. 
[A  Noble  Lord  :   From  Ireland  ?]     No, 
from  the  different  ports.     In  the  first  four 
months  of  1848  the  numbers  were  only 
74,929.     Their  Lordships  would  observe 
that  these  were  not  tho  number  of  emi- 
grants during  tho  whole  of  these  years, 
but  only  during  tho  first  four  months  of 
them;   and  they  would  probably  bo  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  emigration  had  been 
raised  during  tho  first  four  months  of  tho 
present  year— 1849— to  104,701.     Look- 
ing to  those  large  numbers,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  emigration  was   going  on 
L2 
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steadily,  6nd  that  there  had  been  no  im- 
pediment, no  obstacle,  opposed  to  the 
course  of  emigration  from  Ireland.  But 
to  ask  Parliament  for  a  large  sum  in  order 
to  deport  the  people  from  this  country, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  unprecedented 
and  irrational  courses  ever  attempted  by 
any  Government.  The  relief  commis- 
sioners and  emigration  officers  state, 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  emigra- 
tion he  had  named  went  from  the  south 
and  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
Marquess  then  quoted  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  at 
New  York  to  inquire  into  immigration. 
From  that  document  it  appeared  that  a 
great  number  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants  brought  out  with  them  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  whereas  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  brought  out  with  them  little 
beyond  the  ability  to  work,  and  frequently 
required  to  be  supported  after  being  lo- 
cated by  the  public  money  in  order  to  sus- 
tain existence.  The  noble  Earl  said  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Of 
course  it  could  not,  for  the  people  were  on 
the  verge  of  starvation;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  he  said,  if  they  did  not  pass  this  Bill 
the  people  would  be  starved.  He  believed 
if  they  did  not  pass  it,  that  10,000  men 
would  be  starved  next  week.  He  knew  of 
no  other  mode  of  relief ;  and  let  them  not 
reject  this  Bill  unless  they  would  provide 
some  other  means.  He  had  already  stated 
that  nothing  was  more  objectionable  than 
a  rate  in  aid.  He  declared  now  that 
this,  as  a  permanent  measure,  would  be 
most  objectionable,  and  that  it  was  founded 
on  a  principle  that  it  was  utterly  wrong  to 
establish  for  a  system  of  poor  relief.  But 
that  argument  applied  to  all  extraordinary 
and  provisional  legislation.  If  this  rate  in 
aid  were  granted,  no  money  would  be 
given  except  to  unions  where  the  poor- 
law  was  administered  by  paid  guardians 
and  officers  under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  the  closest  supervision 
would  be  exercised  over  the  disbursements. 
He  had  not  touched  much  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  poor-law,  for  the  mea- 
sure in  hand  was  simply  an  exceptional  one. 
He  had  now  only  to  repeat,  that  it  depended 
upon  their  Lordships  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  should  have  the  legal 
power  to  relieve  thousands  from  starva- 
tion ;  and  he  confidently  relied  upon  their 
Lordships*  decision. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  when 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
ment had  sketched  the  deplorable  condition 


of  Ireland,  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  hoped 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  added  to  the 
horrors  depicted  in  that  statement.  But 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  had  un- 
happily succeeded  in  adding  to  its  terrors 
by  additional  details  that  presented  a  most 
appalling  spectacle  indeed  of  wide-spread 
misery  and  accumulating  distress.  He 
could  not  help  calling  their  Lordships*  at- 
tention to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Here  they  were  on  the  11th  of 
May,  and  his  noble  Friend  who  bad  just 
sat  down  threatened  them —  [ifucA 
cheering.']  He  might  employ  that  term 
which  had  been  so  much  animadverted 
upon  the  other  night,  and  say  that  the  in- 
dependence of  their  Lordships'  House  had 
been  in  some  degree  **  menaced  "  by  the 
expression  of  his  noble  Friend,  that  their 
Lordships  would  have  upon  their  beads  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-country- 
men if  they  did  not  pass  this  BilL  He 
was  himself  in  Ireland  when  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  took  place;  and  yet»  al- 
though the  Government  were  well  aware  of 
those  scenes  of  destitution  which  had  ap- 
palled Europe  and  the  world,  and  knew 
what  difficulties  were  before  them»  they 
had  not  suffered  their  Lordships  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  debating  this  question 
till  within  one  fortnight  of  the  time  when 
the  lives  of  thousands  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
If  this  measure,  now  introduced  as  a  tem- 
porary but  indispensable  measure  of  present 
relief,,  was  really  calculated  to  produce  the 
effects  anticipated  from  it,  why  had  it  not 
been  brought  in  in  October  last?  Her 
Majesty's  Government  not  having  gi?en 
their  Lordships  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinion  upon  this  measure  ml,  as 
his  noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  General 
informed  them,  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
period  when  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  placed  in  jeopardy, 
he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  not  performed 
their  duty  to  that  House  as  they  ought  to 
have  done.  He  would  not,  howeyer,  be 
deterred  by  any  threat  of  that  kind  from 
doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  voting  for  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend  who 
moved  the  postponement  of  the  measure. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  those  who  did  not 
think  the  measure  either  just  or  adequate. 
The  sum  which  it  was  estimated  would  be 
raised  under  the  Bill  was  about  326,OO0L 
But  this  estimate  was  made  upon  fallacious 
data,  for  it  was  formed  upon  the  valuation 
which  ezisto4  previous  to  th^  faQimre  of 
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tbe  last  three  years.     But  did  any  one 
really  believe  that  the  immense  mass  of 
persons  who  had  to  he  relieved  in  Ireland 
could  be  relieved  under  500,000Z.  at  least  ? 
The  fnnds  proposed  to  be  raised  under  the 
BUI,  even  if  realised — which  he  did  not 
think  would  be  the  case — would  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  emergency.     But  a 
greater  objection  than  the  inadequacy  of 
the  measure  was  its  injustice.     He  had 
been  anxious,  he  had  been  curious,  to  find 
any  person  in  this  country  who  approved 
of  it.     He  could  not  find  one.     He  douht- 
•ed  yery  much  whether  any  of  his  noble 
Friends  who  proposed  it  would  say  that  it 
was  a  just  measure.     His  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  said  everything 
with  regard  to  it,  except  that  it  was  just. 
Whr  was  it  unjust?     There  were  about 
2,500  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland.  These 
electoral  divisions  had    done    everything 
they  could  to  maintain  the  paupers  which 
they  eontained.     Having  performed  this 
daty,  on  what  principle  of  justice  should 
the  electoral  division  of  Antrim  or  Wex- 
ford be  taxed  over  again  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  Galway  or  Mayo  ?  They  might 
with  as  much  justice  call  upon  the  parishes 
of  Kent  or  Northumberland  to  supply  the 
deficiency.     It  was   equally  just   in  the 
one  case  as  the  other.     Ireland  was  no 
Icmger  a  financial  community.     She  con- 
tributed her  share  to  the  imperial  trea- 
SDxy.     Persons  supposed  that  Ireland  was 
Tery  lightly  taxed  because  she  did  not  pay 
assessed  taxes  or  an  income  tax.     That 
was  a  great  mistake.      Ireland  was  not 
lightly  taxed;  but  supposing  that  the  fact 
was  so,  why  was  she  lightly  taxed  ?     Ire- 
land was  highly  taxed,  as  every  person  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  old  enough 
must  know,  because  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
broke  down  some  30  years  ago.     Why  did 
her  revenue  break  down?     Why,    from 
that  cause  which  broke  down  all  revenues 
— ^that  was  to  say,  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
was  too  high.     It  was  the  custom  to  say 
that  Ireland  did  not  contribute  her  share 
to  the  general  exigencies  of  the   State. 
The  fact  was,  that  during  the  war,  Ireland 
icontribated  more  than  her  share  in  every 
respect.  She  contrihuted  more  men  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  and  more  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  her  resources.  Did  noble 
liOrds  know  how  much  was  the  taxation 
on  an  Irish  jaunting  car  during  the  war  ? 
It  was  no  less  than  6^.  lO^.,  though  the 
origbal  cost  of  such  a  vehicle  might  not 
be  more  than  SI,     The  taxation  of  Ireland 
was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  she 


broke  down  under  it  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. They  had  no  right,  then,  to  plead 
the  low  taxation  of  Ireland  in  justification 
of  this  measure,  and  yet  it  was  the  only 
justification  alleged.  On  what  plea  could 
they  tax  the  electoral  divisions  of  Antrim 
or  Wexford,  and  not  tax  the  parishes  of 
England  ?  Did  they  mean  to  repeal  the 
Union  ?  Did  they  mean  to  say  that  Ire- 
land was  a  nation  ?  Did  they  mean  that 
the  edict  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  should  be 
copied,  by  which  they  separated  themselves 
from  Austria  ?  Did  they  intend  that  the 
proclamation  of  M.  Kossuth  should  be 
.copied  and  repeated  in  Dublin,  and  that 
Ireland  should  exist  as  a  nation,  separated 
from  the  British  empire  ?  He  could  not 
believe  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government;  hut  he  hegged  to  tell  them 
that  such  was  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing. Her  Majesty's  Government  told  them 
— ^it  threatened  them,  it  menaced  them — 
that  if  they  did  not  pass  the  measure  they 
would  have  the  lives  of  thousands  to  an- 
swer for.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
noble  colleagues  of  his  nohle  friends  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  were  such 
craven  Ministers  as  not  to  issue  100,000^ 
for  the  safety  of  men's  lives  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  under, the  paltry  pretence 
that  they  would  be  impeached.  If  they 
were  such  cowards,  he  would  defend  them 
against  their  own  accusation.  Surely  they 
would  not  talk  such  constitutional  twaddle 
as  to  say  that  they  could  not  do  so.  He 
had  more  confidence  in  their  courage 
than  they  had  themselves.  Sometimes 
people  affected  to  have  courage  which 
they  had  not ;  but  his  nohle  friends 
affected  to  have  fears  which  they  had  not. 
He  had,  however,  no  faith  in  their  fears 
upon  this  subject,  and  their  Lordships 
might  depend  upon  it  that  even  if  this  Bill 
were  thrown  out,  the  100,000Z.  would  still 
find  its  way  to  the  people  of  Connaught,  in 
some  way  or  other.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
entertain  a  worse  opinion  of  his  noble 
friends  on  that  account,  nor  would  he  pay 
so  bad  a  compliment  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  believe  that  it  contained  any 
one  man  who  would  propose  to  attack 
them  for  their  conduct  in  that  respect.  Ho 
believed  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  the  whole  case  put  before  them  fairly 
and  openly  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
have  voted  a  much  larger  sum  than  the 
50,000^.  which  the  Government  had  asked 
of  them,  as  easily  as  they  had  voted  the 
smaller  sum.     He  had  said  that  this  mea- 
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tare  wm  inadequate  and  nnjnirt;  Bui  the 
greateftt  objection  that  he  had  against  it 
wai,  that  it  had  nothing  about  it  f£  what 
be  iboold  call  an  execntorj  ^ineiple.  One 
of  the  great  arts  of  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion, was  to  make  laws  execute  themselres 
— that   is   to  say,   that   thej  should  be 
framed  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  different 
parts  should  ensure  the  execution  one  of 
another.     Now  this  Bill  contained  no  exe- 
cutory princif^  because  it  did  not  inrest 
any  party  wUh  mther  an  interest  or  with 
the  power  to  see  that  it  was  properly  exe- 
cated.     The  unions  of  Ulster  which  were 
to  be  taxed  for  the  deficiency  of  Connaught 
had  no  control  whatever  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds — ^the  unions  of  Antrim 
or  Wexford  would  have  no  means  whaterer 
of  checking  the  extrayagance  or  diminish- 
ing the  pauperism  of  Clare  or  Roscommon. 
For  this  reason  he  would  prefer  to  see  the 
income  tax  imposed  in  Ireland.     He  be- 
lieved that  Ireland  bore  her  fair  share  of 
taxation;  but  as  that  was  not  the  opinion  in 
England,  he  should  so  far  defer  to  that 
opinion  as  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
the  income  tax  in  Ireland,  because  he  con- 
sidered that  the  man  who  possessed  1502. 
or  1,000/.  a  year  in  Ireland  was  as  fit  a 
subject  for  taxation  as  the  person  in  this 
country  who  possessed  the  same  amount. 
But  then  he  should  propose  that  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  should  be  relieved,  in  the 
first  instance,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
income  tax,  and  the  surplus  should  be  paid 
into  the  imperial  exchequer,  which  would 
bold  out  a  strong  inducement  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  see  that  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  econo- 
mically administered.     This  was  a  point  of 
importance  not  merely  to  Ireland,  but  to 
England  also,  beoAu«e  he  was  sure  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  soon  un- 
derstand what  they  now  were  beginning  to 
feel,  namely,  that  the  calamity  which  befel 
Ireland  was  no  passing  sunamer  shower, 
but  a  storm  of  a  much  more  extensive  and 
enduring  character,  affecting  all  parts  of 
the  empire.    The  number  of  Irish  paupers 
driven  over  to  this  country  by  distress,  in- 
terfered very  materially  with  the  prospects 
of  the  English  labourer,  whose  cause  he 
would  then  plead,  and  than  whom  no  per- 
son had  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Legislature.     He  had  a  proof 
of  that  in  the  union  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman,  where,  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  not  fewer  than  seventy  Irish  va- 
grants   passed    through    the    workhouse. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  de- 


sired to  see  this  country  adopt  different 
measures  than  it  had  hitherto  done  to  up- 
root pauperism  in  Ireland;  for  this  reason, 
also,  he  felt  that  he  was  pleading  the  cause 
of  ^e  English  labourer  in  recommending 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 
policy  towards  Ireland.     Their  Lordships 
had  a  great  task  to  perform  towards  that 
country — one  which  they  had  as  yet  scaroely 
begun  to  undertake,  but  certainly  not  per- 
formed, because,  at  the  present  moment, 
Ireland  was  more  distressed  than  she  ever 
had  been;    her  condition  was  isx  more 
threatening  to  the  finances,  aye,  and  fiur 
more  threatening  to  the  political  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  than  it  ever 
had  been.     This  country  supposed  that 
because  there  was  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
in  1847,  there  was  an  end  of  the  distress; 
but  that  was  a  great  mistake.    The  failure 
of  1848  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land, and  there  was  more  real  distress  in 
that  country  at  the  present  moment  than 
in  May,   1847,  because  the  resources  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  were  much 
more  reduced  now,  after  three  years  of 
distress,  than  in  1847.     It  was  true  they 
did  not  hear  so  much  of  lihat  distress  now 
as  they  did  in  1847;  a  famine  was  then 
something  neV,  but  now  its  novelty  had 
worn  off.     Neither  the  countiy  nor  the 
Parliament  was  then  callous  to  we  distress 
of  Ireland.     But  he  regretted  to  say  that 
the  feeling  seemed  altered  now.  He  trusted 
for  himself  that  he  was  not  included  in  the 
category  of  those  to  whom  that  exoellent 
officer  (Mr.  Twisleton)  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing language — language  which  it  waa  im* 
possible  to  read  without  humiliation  and 
pain,  and  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
quote  if  he  did  not  find  it  in  a  publie  doon* 
ment.     Mr.  Twisleton  was  asked  the  fid- 
lowing  question  by  Mr.  ComewaU  Lewis:-— 
*'  Have  you  heard  this  opinion  ezprasasd,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  allow  things  to  take  their  natural 
course ;  not  to  assist  the  people  in  their  sidliBrr 
ings,  but  to  permit  disease  and  want  to  go  to 
their  natural  tennination ;  and  is  that  an  opinion 
in  which  you  concur  ?  " 

Mr.  Twisleton  answered — 

«  No.  I  have  heard  that  opinion  stated  eitbar 
explicitly  or  implioitly ;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  that  oinnion  shirald 
gain  ground  or  be  maintained.  It  is  partioolarly 
unfortunate  that  it  should  be  so,  beeauBt  it  has 
what  you  may  oali  a  philosophical  colour,  and 
many  individuali,  even  of  superior  minds,  who 
seemed  to  have  steeled  their  hearts  to  the  suffar* 
ings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  justify  it  to  them- 
selTes  by  thinking  it  would  be  going  eontrary  to 
the  provision  of  nature  to  render  iniitanoe  te  the 
destitats  of  that  ooontry." 
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He  would  fain  hope  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  that  opinion,  but  he  could 
not  belieye  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Twisleton's 
high  honour  would  give  circulation  to  an 
opinion  hefore  a  Committee  of  Parliament 
iniioh  he  was  not  justified  in  forming  from 
oonYeraations  and  other  modes  of  coming 
to  Bueh  a  conclusion.  It  was  most  unfor- 
tunate that  Buch  an  opinion  should  be  en- 
tertained. He  thought  it  unfortunate  that 
die  question  should  have  have  been  asked, 
and  that  it  should  have  given  occasion  to 
aaoh  a  replj.  He  would,  however,  defend 
the  Oovemment  from  their  own  admis- 
sions. He  did  not  think  they  ran  any  such 
liska  as  they  contemplated,  and  it  was  be- 
eaus^  he  did  not  consider  that  one  more 
biunan  being  in  Ireland  would  be  subjected 
to  the  risk  of  starvation  or  want  in  Ireland 
bj  the  rejection  of  the  present  Bill,  that 
he  would  rote  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Eail  opposite. 

TheEABL  of  ST.  GERMANS  said,  that 
baTing  attended  the  Committees  on  the 
Iriah  poor-law,  and  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  was  free  to  ad- 
mit that  the  opinion  be  had  formed  of  this 
particular  measure  did  not  differ  widely 
from  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House; 
and  he  therefore  regretted  that  he  had  not 
withdrawn  this  measure,  and  substituted 
for  it  one  founded  on  that  report.  That, 
bowerer,  was  not  now  the  question  before 
the  House :  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  thej  should  support  the  present  mea- 
sure. What  were  the  circumstances  under 
wbieh  they  were  called  upon  to  pass  this 
measure?  It  appeared  that  in  some  twenty 
or  thirty  unions  of  Ireland,  the  most  ap- 
palling distress  prevailed,  and  that  disease 
and  famine  wore  making  the  most  awful 
inroads  upon  the  population;  the  resources 
of  these  districts  were  exhausted,  and  ex- 
tFMieous  assistance  was  required;  but  the 
people  of  this  country  declared,  through 
tbeur  representatives,  that  they  could  not 
make  any  further  grants  in  aid  of  Irish 
distress.  He  knew  that  they  had  made 
great  exertions  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress, and  he  could  not  forget  the  large 
sumi  of  money  which  they  had  expended 
for  die  relief  of  the  suffering  people  of  Ire- 
land; hut  he  could  not  admit  that  the  sums 
wbidi  had  from  time  to  time  been  advanced 
fully  acquitted  this  country  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  Ireland — ^he  could  not  forget  that 
for  a  long  period  of  time  Ireland  had  formed 
an  integral,  part  of  the  British  empire.  It 
WM  a  wise  policy  in  England^  suffering 


as  she  was  herself  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  succour  Ireland  in  her  existing 
and  greater  need.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, if  they  would  rescue  Ireland  from 
famine,  and  her  people  from  starvation,  to 
devise  immediate  means  of  relief;  and,  par- 
tial and  inadequate  as  the  present  measure 
was,  it  would  still  do  something.  In  about 
three  months  the  50,000?.  voted  by  Par- 
liament would  be  expended,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  expect  that  a  less  amount 
would  be  required  for  the  next  three  months. 
The  amount  required  in  all  would  be  from 
400,000?.  to  500,000?.  to  preserve  the  peo- 
ple in  the  distressed  unions  from  death  by 
famine,  and  the  produce  of  this  rate  in  aid 
was  estimated  at  from  300,000?.  to  350,000?. 
He  saw  no  alternative  save  in  supporting 
the  present  measure,  and  he  did  so  because 
Parliament,  by  adopting  this  Bill,  did  en- 
ter, in  his  view  of  the  case,  into  a  contract 
with  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  gave  a 
pledge,  that  if  the  people  of  Ireland  raised 
the  amount  estimated  as  the  produce  of 
the  rate  in  aid,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  vote  whatever  sum  might  be  defi- 
cient for  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress. 
Therefore,  not  approving  of  the  present 
measure,  he  would  yet  not  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  giving  a  negative 
to  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  :  My  Lords,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  consider  the  enactments 
of  the  present  Bill,  I  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  your  attention  to  some 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
any  measure  of  similar  importance  which, 
in  my  recollection,  has  been  introduced 
into  Parliament.  I  ask  your  Lordships 
who  have  listened  to  the  debate,  and  I 
ask  you  fearlessly,  what  authority  has 
been  cited  in  its  justification,  and  what 
Peer  has  ventured  to  undertake  its  defence? 
The  impressive,  elaborate,  and  finished 
oration  of  my  noble  Friend,  the  mover 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  was  a  practical  con- 
demnation of  his  own  proposition.  He 
stood  self-refuted.  He  reminded  me* of 
a  classical  actor  who  when  preparing 
for  the  stage,  and  proposing  to  equip 
himself  in  the  Grecian  robe  or  the 
Roman  toga,  should  feel,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  his  graceful  form  was  encum- 
bered with  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus. 
Ffom  that  garment  my  noble  Friend  will 
never  be  able  to  disengage  himself;  and 
if  the  present  Ministers  have  any  enemies, 
the  most  malignant  among  them  could 
not  desire  a  more  severe  punishment  than 
to  see  them  cursed  with  success  on  the 
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present  occasion.  Xo  adTOcate  has  had 
courage  enough  to  venture  on  their  de- 
fence. Never  was  a  Ministerial  measure 
so  utterly  left  without  supporters.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  an  immaterial  one,  or  brought 
accidentally  under  discussion.  Announced 
in  the  Queen *s  Speech,  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Government  itself.  The  Members  of 
those  Committees  have  been  selected  by 
the  Ministry.  Evidence  has  been  taken, 
and  opinions  formed.  In  both  Houses  a 
majority  of  the  Committees  are  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  measure,  which  neverthe- 
less the  House  is  now  required,  rather 
than  invited,  to  pass.  In  an  early  stage 
of  the  discussion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  Peers  by  whose  votes  reports  were 
carried  in  Committee,  might  be  as  pub- 
licly made  known  to  the  world  in  this 
as  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
I  join  in  that  wish:  and  as  far  as  our 
report  is  concerned,  which  so  unequivo- 
cally condemns  the  principle  of  a  rate  in 
aid,  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  stating  the  exact  truth  respect- 
ing our  division,  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  voted.  Against  the  rate 
in  aid,  fourteen  Peers  voted,  English  as 
well  as  Irish.  For  the  proposition,  there 
were  given  the  votes  of  six  Peers  only; 
and  who,  let  me  ask  you,  composed  the 
six  ?  The  President  of  the  Council 
(Lord  Lansdowne),  the  Colonial  Secretary 
(Lord  Grey),  the  Privy  Seal  (Lord  Minto), 
the  Postmaster  General  (Lord  Clanricarde), 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  andForests 
(Lord  Carlisle),  and  the  Master  of  the 
Buck  Hounds  (Lord  Besborough).  Against 
the  independent  votes  of  fourteen  Peers  of 
every  party,  there  appeared  but  five  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  the  framers  of  the  measure, 
supported  by  one  Member  of  the  Household. 
The  weight  of  evidence  was  still  more  pre- 
ponderating. I  will  not  fatigue  your  Lord- 
ships, at  this  hour  of  the  night,  with  quoting 
or  even  referring  to  the  blue  books  which 
are  before  me.  However  the  witnesses 
might  differ  on  other  points,  all  condemned 
the  proposal  of  a  rate  in  aid.  Inspectors, 
assistant  commissioners,  and  guardians 
— every  public  officer  called,  united  in  this 
sentence.  Their  evidence  was  all  one 
way;  they  were  all  opposed  to  this  fatal 
measure.  If  the  small  official  majority 
of  Peers  I  have  named,  or  any  one  among 
them,  can  refer  us  to  a  single  sentence  of 


approTal  which  had  fallen  from  ihelipa 
of  any  one  witness,  I  entreat  ihem  to 
refer  your  Lordships  to  what  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  vote  they  have  given; 
and  some  palliation  for  the  vote  they  were 
about  to  repeat.  But  men's  acts  are  even 
more  convincing  than  their  words.  I 
therefore  refer  your  Lordships,  as  the 
most  conclusive  confirmation  of  these 
facts,  not  to  the  evidence  only,  but  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  late 
Chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Ireland. 
No  sooner  did  that  gentleman  find  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  passing 
of  the  present  Bill,  and  that  he  should 
become  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  measure  which,  in  his  con- 
science, he  condemned  as  dangerous  and 
pernicious — ^than,  with  a  spirit  and  an  in- 
dependence which  did  him  the  highest 
honour,  he  resigned  his  situation  at  once, 
in  total  disregard  of  all  private  interest. 
I  can  confidently  speak  for  my  oountiy- 
men,  that  by  this  one  act  Mr.  /Twisleton 
has  secured  for  ever  the  esteem  and  gra- 
titude of  a  people  for  whose  benefit  he 
had  so  long  laboured.  They  will  never 
forget  the  noble  sacrifice  he  has  made— 
they  ought  not. 

I  am  also  entitled  to  refer  to  the  pe- 
titions which  have  been  presented  mm 
Ireland,  and  which,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, pray  that  this  unfortunate  mea- 
sure should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  a 
law.  Counties,  cities,  and  towns;  sherift, 
magistrates,  and  boards  of  guardians,  lunre 
addressed  you  with  an  unprecedented  una- 
nimity. I  believe  that  on  no  one  oeoa- 
sion,  except  perhaps  where  agitation  has 
excited  popular  feeling,  have  so  many  Irishr 
petitions  been  presented.  Armagh,  An- 
trim, Belfast,  Cavan,  Carlow,  Donegal, 
the  metropolitan  county  of  Dublin,  Fer- 
managh, Galway,  Kildare,  Limerick,  Long- 
ford, Louth,  Londonderry,  Meath,  Mayo, 
Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tip- 
perary,  Tyrone,  have  all  petitioned — ^Ihe 
probable  receivers,  who  are  many,  as  wdl 
as  the  payers  of  the  rate,  who  may  he 
but  few.  If  the  evidence  of  petitions  is 
objected  to,  I  can  refer  to  what  must  con- 
stitutionally be  admitted  as  decisiye— I 
mean  the  votes  of  the  Irish  Members.  I 
find  that  out  of  the  105  representatives 
of  Ireland,  81  have  marked  their  disap- 
proval of  this  Bill — Whigs,  Tories,  Re- 
pealers, Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Not  more  than  15  Irish  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  untrammelled  by  offioe 
have  voted  in  its  favour.     Would  the  Irish 
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people  Miere — ought  thej  indeed  to  be- 
ueTe — ^dmt  justice  is  done  them,  if  your 
Lordshipe  pass  this  measure,  condemned 
not  only  by  your  Committees  and  by 
ewerj  witness  examined,  but  by  so  oyer- 
whelming  a  number  of  the  Irish  Members  ? 
Taxation  without  representation  has  been 
called  tyranny;  but  taxation  against  re- 
presentation is  still  more  intolerable.  On 
this  subject  England  has  been  herself 
peculiarly  sensitive.  When,  in  a  state  of 
equal  balance  of  parties,  the  scale  has 
been  occasionally  turned  by  the  votes  of 
ihe  Irish  Members — how  loud  have  been 
ihe  complaints,  how  angry  the  denuncia- 
tions ! — and  that,  too,  in  cases  where  the 
question  was  a  general  one,  and  where  the 
two  islands  were  equally  concerned.  How 
then  are  we  to  justify,  or  even  to  account 
for»  a  decision  on  a  purely  Irish  case,  pro- 
Dooneed  by  a  British  despotic  majority, 
against  evidence,  against  the  petitions  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  against  the  votes  of 
ihe  Irish  representatives  ?  Let  me  ask 
joUf  my  Lords,  if,  in  the  memorable  de- 
bates which  preceded  the  Union,  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  on  the  one  side  of  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Foster  on  the  other,  had  warned 
their  countrymen  not  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence, lest  their  voices  might  here- 
after be  overpowered  on  questions  in  which 
their  local  interests  were  exclusively  in- 
Yolved,  by  the  unreasoning  and  imperfect- 
ly informed  votes  of  British  Members; 
wmild  not  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  friends 
haTe  treated  this  supposition  with  scorn, 
aa  a  suggestion  made  contrary  to  all  pro- 
babitity,  and  with  a  view  to  excite  alarm 
aad  prejudice  ?  Yet  what  would  have  been 
Biost  reasonably  considered  as  an  impos- 
sibility in  1800,  hafP  become  a  formidable 
xeality  in  1849 ! 

Mj  Lords,  no  man,  either  in  your  Lord- 
diipB*  House  or  elsewhere,  has  been  more 
attaehed  to  the  Union  than  I  have  been. 
No  one  has  been  more  ready^t  all  risks 
and  sacrifices  to  fight  that  battle  out 
against  all  odds,  and  against  all  opponents. 
But  I  pray  your  Lordships  to  furnish  me 
with  an  answer  to  the  arguments  which 
I  well  know  will  be,  and  must  be,  raised 
should  this  Bill  pass  into  a  law  under  the 
eireumstances  I  have  described.  I  know 
not  where  such  argument  is  to  be  sought ; 
I  despair  of  finding  it. 

My  noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral (Lord  Clanricarde)  has  stated  that  he 
considered  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  funds  raised  under  this  Bill  to  be  a  matter 
wholly  immaterial*    A  more  extraordinary 


or  unintelligible  proposition  I  have  never 
yet  heard.  Surely  it  might  as  justly  be 
said  that  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  food  to  be  provided  for  hungry  men  was 
immaterial,  as  that  the  amount  of  the 
money  that  was  to  be  levied  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  food  was  unimportant.  It 
is  the  essential  point :  my  noble  Friend 
has  seemed  to  hint  that,  if  Ireland  per- 
forms its  part  in  bearing  the  burden  of 
this  Bill,  Parliament  may  be  expected  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  :  is  this  his  meaning  ?  If 
it  is,  why  is  it  not  elearly  expressed  and 
so  explained,  more  especially  in  that  place 
where  money  votes  must  originate  ?  Are 
we  to  be  asked  for  our  support  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  suggestion  that 
supplemental  funds  may  be  provided  by 
Parliament;  and  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  induced  to  pass  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  Parliamentary  funds  will  be 
unnecessary,  as  this  Act  will  extract  from 
Ireland  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  Irish 
distress  ?  Is  this  conduct  quite  ingenuous  ? 
But,  above  all,  does  it  afford  us  any  real 
security?  My  Lords,  we  read  in  classical 
mythology  of  those  sacred  gardens  where 
the  trees  bear  fruits  of  gold,  but  where 
the  entrance  is  watched  by  some  ever- 
waking  guardian.  Does  my  noble  Friend 
think  that  by  casting  this  Bill  like  a 
honey  cake  before  the  economical  dragon, 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  command 
a  portion  of  the  treasure  hereafter?  I 
doubt  it.  I  feel,  however,  confident  of  the 
wise  generosity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  a  case  is  only  made  out,  and  a  mea- 
sure proposed,  to  justify  that  generosity. 
The  Government  have  defended  this  mi- 
serable Bill,  by  stating  the  unwillinguess 
manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grant  50,000^,  and  the  declaration  made 
in  that  House  that  no  more  would  be 
granted.  My  Lords,  I  respectfully  differ 
both  from  the  statement  of  fact  and  the 
inference.  God  forbid  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  ever  be  careless  or  in- 
different to  a  grant  of  public  money — 
whether  of  50,0002.,  or  of  a  lesser  sum! 
But  I  believe  that  the  objection  lay  rather 
to  the  appropriation,  than  to  the  amount. 
It  may  be  unpardonable  extravagance  to 
waste  50,000L,  without  producing  any  per- 
manent good;  and  it  may  be  a  wise  econo- 
my to  expend  ten  times  that  amount  for 
a  noble  and  definite  purpose.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  conceivable  amount 
which  Parliament  might  bo  asked  to  grant, 
which  would  not  be  cheerfully  given,  pro- 
vided the  responsible  Ministers  could  but 
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» justify  iheir  proposal,  and  to  show  the 

Bount  which,  as  they  anticipate,  may  be 

>Ueoted  under  this  Bill.     My   Lords,  I 

iaj»    without  presumption,   claim    some 

I'Mtieal  knowledge  of  such  documents. 

kilflA  I  knew  the  estimate  was  printed, 

i/j)eued  the  paper  with  curiosity.     Your 

midships  will  remember  the  oriental  fable 

'.!uli  desonbea  the  cat  who    had  been 

mgcd  into  a  beautiful  princess,  but  who 

"^.cr  metamorphosis  still  retained  so  much 

^^?r  feHne  nature,  that  on  her  bridal  night, 

^A  enen  at  the  moment.of  the  most  earnest 

8,  she  escaped  from  her  husband's 

to  pursue  a  ihouse  that  had  come 

i  her  reach.     It  is  in  the  same  way 

ift4  a  trsntfonned  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

nfi^uerlike  myself  may  be  supposed  to  be 

»^«««ledby  his  lore  for  a  revenue  estimate. 

ui.  L  must  confess  that  an  estimate  like 

,«  ^esent  I  haye  never  seen,  nor  could  I 

>;  ever  anticipated.     In  the  annals  of 

.^jjnent,  I  venture  to  say,  there  is  not 

to  be  found  so  uncandid,  so  indefensi- 

'     ^ud  so  delusive.     It  is  formed  to  mis- 

'^      The  principle  on  which  it  is  framed 

-  ■-'lecd  the  merit  of  being  simple,  though 

..f  ^rrj  truthful.      It  merely  sets  forth 

i<«  ^viU  valuation  of  the  four  provinces 

•  ii*n1nnd,  amounting  to  13,076,2992.;  it 

itnnlntes  a  2^  per  cent  poundage  on  that 

lount.    and    thus    infers    326,9072.    as 

••   future  produce   of  the  rate  in  aid. 

ihis  mode  of  proceeding  involves  two 

/.i.-^trous  and  patent  fallacies,  cither  of 

...^11   would  be  sufficient  to   lead  your 

.  ^Auips  to  conclusions  wholly  deceptive. 

.a^  been  given  in  evidence,  that  so  far 

..ib  rental   (made   as   it   was   before 

f^utato  failure)  from  being    applica- 

J  the  present  time,  that  in  certain 

Ld  it  exceeds  the  real  value  by  one 

r  one  fourth.  Next,  the  Government 

o  includes  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt 

of  the  west  and  south,  from  which 

lu  aid  can  by  possibility  be  collected. 

!  \  be  manifestly  absurd  that  the  same 

should  receive  a  rate  in  aid,  and 

.:oatribute  towards  it.     Therefore 

Ivo   326,0002.   from   the   rate   in 

iijipossible,  and  in  proportion  as 

is  reduced  in   amount,  it  must 

'    be  a  security  for  the  Treasury  ad- 


,-i' 


t  also  object  to  the  unconstitutional 

~  raising  as  well  as  of  appropri- 

■  •  .•  funds  which  it  is  proposed  to 

'   fearlessly  ask  the  Peers  of  the 

Kingdom,  well  acquainted  as  they 

'h  the  B^t  of  independence,  as 


well  as  the  strict  obligations  of  responsi- 
bility, which  govern  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  whether  England  would  for 
one  moment  tolerate  a  system  which  vested 
in  public  officers  named  by  the  Crown,  or 
by  Commissioners,  themselves  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown,  an  unrestrained  power 
of  taxation?  This  Bill  goes  still  fur« 
ther,  and  an  additional  tax  of  2\  per  cent 
on  all  rateable  property  being  imposed,  the 
unfettered  and  unrestrained  expenditure  of 
this  sum  is  left  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
may  refuse  one  application,  and  may  gi'ant 
another,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
other  than  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  A 
new  Commissioner  appointed  hereafter  to 
fill  up  Mr.  Twisleton  s  vacancy,  and  not 
being  quite  so  conscientious  as  his  prede- 
cessor, would  thus  have  an  unlimited  power 
of  granting  or  of  refusing  relief  at  his 
pleasure,  and  subject  to  no  responsibility 
whatever  to  the  ratepayers.  Nor  is  this 
all.  I  presume  that  no  one  is  desirous  to 
compel  the  unpaid  guardians  of  the  poor 
to  withdraw  from  their  most  laborious  and 
painful  duties,  where  those  duties  are  well 
performed.  Yet  this  Bill  must  have  that 
operation.  Wherever  assistance  from  a 
rate  in  aid  is  required,  it  is  made  impera- 
tive to  appoint  vice-guardians,  mider  whose 
control  the  whole  administration  of  relief 
will  be  brought.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  in  cases  where  the  unions 
are  still  maintaining  a  manly  struggle 
against  pauperism?  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  unions  of  Ballinasloe  and  of  Parsons- 
town,  where,  under  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  two  noble  friends  of  mine,  now 
present,  the  evils  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
ablcbodied  have  been  hitherto  averted. 
Let  them  not  rely  too  much  on  their  fortu- 
nate exemption  from  evil.  They  cannot 
expect  that  their  districts,  like  Gideon's 
ilccce,  shall  continue  unwatered  by  the 
rains  of  heaven.  And  when  the  moment 
of  trial  comes,  for  which  this  Bill  proposes 
to  make  a  provision,  however  delusive  and 
inadequate,  whenever  assistance  is  sought 
for,  we  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  obtaining  it,  to  substitute  for  the 
Earls  of  Rosse  and  Clancarty  some  inexpe- 
rienced stripling,  taken,  rather  than  select- 
ed, in  the  lottery  of  patronage,  where  the 
blanks  are  more  numerous  than  the  prizes. 
But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate 
to  your  Lordships,  that  even  assuming  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  bo  sound — assuming 
too  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  English  expe- 
rience and  authority,  and  that  it  comes  re- 
commended by  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
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tees — ^that  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  impartial  witnesses — that  it  is  petitioned 
for  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  votes  of  the  Irish  Members 
— it  is  still  our  duty  to  reject  this  Bill  as 
being  illusory  and  deceptive,  leading  to 
disappointment,  and  therefore  to  danger, 
and  unworthy  of  being  passed  into  a 
law.  We  have  had  before  us  since  the 
month  of  February,  accounts  showing  the 
state  of  eight  distressed  unions  in  the  west. 
The  statistics  of  this  exhausted  and  bank- 
rupt district  is  as  follows  : — 

Population 540,000 

Expense  of  maintenance  of  poor  for  12 
months  to  29th  September,  1848     £219,000 

Amount  of  rates  collected  in  the 
same  12  months     .        «        .        .  £46,000 

Amount  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  British  Associations         £157>000 

In  addition  to  this,  the  support  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  district  has 
been  defrayed  out  of  charitable  funds; 
and  there  was  also  the  unexampled  be- 
neficence of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Add 
these  extra  funds  together,  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  believing  as  I  do  that 
the  pressure  in  the  present  year  will  be 
still  greater  than  in  the  last,  and  the 
resources  of  the  district  less,  my  convic- 
tion is,  that  these  eight  unions  will  exhaust 
the  whole  amount  that  can  possibly  be 
collected  under  the  rate  in  aid.  If  noble 
Lords  controvert  this  reasoning,  I  ask  them 
to  accompany  me  one  step  further.  I  ask 
them  to  extend  their  views  from  8  to  21 
unions  in  the  west  and  south — 21  unions 
it  should  be  remembered  out  of  130.  The 
debt  on  these  unions  has  augmented  in 
a  single  year  from  84,000/.  to  123,000?., ; 
or  50  per  cent ;  the  rate  collected  was 
but  199,000?.  to  meet  a  current  ex- 
penditure (without  including  debt),  of 
468,101/.;  the  aid  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Association  was 
237,000?.,  and  this  without  including,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  either  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children,  or  the  paupers 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  Quakers. 
To  meet  this  year's  expenditure,  and  the 
debt,  592,086/.  is  required.  Even  assum- 
ing that  the  rates  of  last  year's  collection 
can  be  realised,  there  will  be  a  palpable 
deficiency  of  more  than  400,000/.,  a 
sum  which  will  exceed,  by  more  than 
the  double,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
rate  in  aid.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  present  measure  can  meet, 
indeed  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  miti- 
gate, the  present  famine.     If  there  exists 


one  danger  greater  than  another,  it  will 
be  found  in  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  that  Parliament  had  provided 
means  for  relieving  their  distress,  when 
followed  by  the  grievous  disappointment 
which  the  subsequent  inadequacy  of  those 
means  cannot  fail  to  produce.  Here, 
the  Bill  may  be  justified  as  founded  on 
mistake,  or  on  an  excusable  delusion;  in 
Ireland,  it  will  be  considered  a  downright 
fraud,  and  will  be  treated  as  such.  It 
will  be  stated  that  under  colour  of  giving 
relief,  Parliament  were  making  themselves 
responsible  for  protracted  suffering,  and  a 
more  cruel  agony. 

But  in  addition  to  the  pefils  of  disap- 
pointment, we  shall  also  have  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  discontent.  Though  I  have 
hitherto  designedly  forborne  referring  to 
the  blue  books,  I  must  yet  be  permitt^  on 
this  part  of  tho  question,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  misrepresentation,  *to  al- 
lude to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gulaon  and 
of  Mr.  £.  Senior,  two  public  officers  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition,  and  the 
feelings,  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Senior  states  that  in  the  north-eastern 
districts  the  poor-law  is  now  admirably 
administered,  **  the  arrears  of  rate  are 
considerably  under  ^ve  per  cent,  bmng 
considerably  less  than  in  England"  (Q. 
1606— -1638),  but  that  he  fears  that 
the  imposition  of  a  national  rate  *'will 
lead  at  once  to  a  passive  resistance  to 
the  rate,  in  some  districts,  and  that  a 
passive  resistance  may,  or  may  not,  lead  to 
an  active  resistance"  (1642).  He  adds, 
''  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  ordinary  rate  from  the  national  rate  in 
aid,  and  that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
would  be  increased.*'  (See  Q.  1643, 1644.) 
Mr.  Gulson's  expression  is  still  strmiger — 
he  says  (Q.  1149),  '<if  I  know  anything 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  they  wonla 
rebel  against  contributing  by  any  rate  in 
aid  towards  the  poverty  of  the  South." 
Mr.  Twisleton  apprehends  the  resignatioA 
or  supercession  of  the  ordinary  boards  of 
guardians,  and  the  necessary  sabstitution  of 
paid  guardians  throughout  considerable 
par^s  of  Ulster — these  being  the  districts 
where  the  law  is  now  satisfactorily  and 
successfully  carried  into  effect.  This  fatal 
Bill,  therefore,  disorganises  the  future  poor- 
law  administration,  causing  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  and 
most  industrious  parts  of  Ireland.  I  en- 
treat your  Lordships  to  believe  that  this 
does  not  arise  from  a  mere  selfish  desire 
to  escape  the  mere  pecuniary  pressure 
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of  the  proposed  tax.  It  arises  from  a 
repugnance  to  its  principle — from  a  sense 
of  its  injostice — ^from  the  fear  of  its  ex- 
tension and  perpetuation.  But  whilst  it 
ia  more  than  doubtful  what  amount  the 
rate  in  aid  will  produce,  let  us  inquire 
what  is  the  amount  of  Christian  charity 
which  it  may  suppress  ?  In  the  last  year 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  alone,  nobly  and 
generously,  raised  a  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  their  starving  fellow-countrymen 
smoonting  to  21,000/. — this  was  chcer- 
fblly  giren.  You  now  propose  to  im- 
pose in  the  same  district  a  tax  of  2^  per 
cent»  which,  if  paid  at  all,  will  be  paid 
grudgingly  and  in  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  which  is  only  estimated  to  produce 
4,5001.  A  very  intelligent  witness,  a  mer- 
chant of  Belfast,  whom  I  examined  before 
the  Committee  this  morning,  was  asked,  if 
a  compulsory  rate  in  aid  bad  existed  last 
year,  now  much  of  the  voluntary  21,000^ 
woold  have  been  collected  ?  Mr.  Holden 
made  the  decisive  and  animated  reply, 
*'Not  one  farthing  of  it."  In  addition  to 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
exercise  of  this  voluntary  charity  had 
tended  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
Christian  feelings  of  benevolence  and  good 
will;  whereas  1  venture  to  predict,  that 
with  this  compulsory  tax  we  shall  see  re- 
yrred  in  its  most  dangerous  shape  tbat 
sectarian  rancour  and  animosity  which  it 
has  been  the  desire  of  all  friends  of  Ireland 
to  Vanish  and  to  extirpate.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  North,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  a  determined  as  well  as  an  intelli- 
gent race.  They  preserve  many  of  tbe 
characteristics  of  the  race  from  which  they 
Bpmng.  It  was,  therefore,  foreseen  by  the 
Government  that  they  might  probably  de- 
oline  paying  tbe  rate  in  aid,  if  it  were  to 
he  collected  separately.  What  I  suppose 
ia  considered  to  be  a  very  ingenious  and 
conning  device  has  been  resorted  to  to  meet 
this  danger.  I  can  hardly  attribute  this 
contrivance  to  statesmen,  it  seems  more 
closely  to  resemble  the  art  of  a  low  attor- 
ney. It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  blend 
the  two  rates,  and  by  thus  mixing  the  bit- 
ter and  the  sweet  to  make  the  draught 
piJatable.  But  this  will  fail.  The  effect 
will  be  to  make  the  collection  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate  difficult,  rather  than  to  render 
the  collection  of  the  rate  in  aid  possible. 

I  can  further  demonstrate  the  inherent 
injustice  of  this  tax  by  referring  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  valuations.  To  make 
one  uniform  poundage  just,  the  valuation 
flhonld    obviously   be   uniform    through- 


out. But  the  Irish  unions  vary  their 
valuation  to  the  extent  of  10,  20,  30,  and 
40.  per  cent.  This  is  proved  on  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Griffith.  The  tax  w3l, 
therefore,  vary  in  the  same  degree,  and 
where  it  amounts  to  but  2h  per  cent  in 
some  cases,  it  may  exceed  double  that 
amount  in  others.  The  burden  will  fall 
with  the  heaviest  pressure  where  the  va- 
luation is  highest,  that  is,  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster.  Is  this  just?  Will  it  be  en- 
durable ? 

But  is  the  apprehension  of  the  men  of 
Ulster  respecting  the  future  increase  of 
this  tax  unreasonable  ?  Is  it  not  equally 
felt  by  your  Lordships  and  by  the  whole 
public  ?  The  Ulster  men  are  too  shrewd 
to  be  hoodwinked,  or  to  believe  that  the  tax 
will  only  last  for  two  years,  and  will  not 
exceed  6d,  in  the  pound.  What  has  been 
the  history  of  the  property  tax  in  this 
country  ?  Alas !  no  lover's  promises  are 
half  so  fragile  as  Ministerial  and  Parlia- 
mentary pledges,  limiting  the  duration 
of  taxes!  My  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  (Lord  Lansdowne) 
condemned  outdoor  relief  in  1846.  He 
described  it  as  a  "system  of  a  vicious  cha- 
racter, and  as  one  which,  if  adopted,  must 
lead  to  the  complete  con€scation  of  the 
property  of  Ireland.**  Yet,  in  1847,  my 
noble  Friend  himself  introduced,  and  most 
unfortunately  prevailed  on  your  Lordships 
to  pass,  a  perpetual  Bill  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  relief.  If  this  has 
been  the  case  with  one  whose  character 
is  all  honour  and  truthfulness,  where  is 
our  trust  to  be  placed  ?  Accordingly,  the 
people  of  Ulster  feel  no  confidence  in  the 
pledge  tendered,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  property  of  the  tenants  there,  well 
known  to  your  Lordships  under  the  name 
of  tenant-right,  is  no  longer  saleable.  It 
is  now  scarcely  considered  an  existing 
title,  as  few  will  become  purchasers  of 
tenant-right. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  Bill  to  be 
founded  on  principles  laid  down  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  your  Lordships'  House 
in  the  middle  ages,  then  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, though  better  known  under  the  roman- 
tic name  of  Robin  Hood.  That  principle  is 
one  more  conformable  to  the  outlaw's  cos- 
tume of  Lincoln-green,  than  to  the  pure 
ermine  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Kobin 
Hood  was  doubtless  a  man  of  a  most  ge- 
nerous cbaracter.  His  practice  was  to  rob 
the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I 
doubt  whether  the  men  of  Ulster  will  be 
reconciled  in  our  less  poetical  times  to  this 
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system,  whether  introduced  hy  the  forester, 
or  by  his  first  aide-de-camp,  whose  name* 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to  your  Lordships 
on  the  present  occasion. 

But  to  be  serious.  I  fear  that  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  see  that  Parliament  is 
taking  a  course  that  is  at  once  unjust  and 
illusory,  that  they  may  believe  themselves 
justified  in  evading  and  resisting  the  tax. 
This  I  should  consider  to  be  a  fatal  and 
unpardonable  error.  The  tax  is  proposed 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
levied  only  with  the  next  rate.  Suppose 
that,  before  the  Bill  receives  the  Royal 
Assent,  any  union  or  number  of  unions 
should  strike  a  rate  calculated  for  the  whole 
period  of  two  years.  To  that  levy  it  is 
clear  the  rate  in  aid  will  not  attach,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Act  will  expire  in  two 
years.  How  then  can  it  be  levied  at  all  ? 
I  only  give  this  as  an  example,  showing 
how  possible  it  is  that  the  rate  in  aid  may 
be  defeated. 

With  respect  to  emigration,  I  have  heard 
with  surprise  and  dismay  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  system  of  non-interfer- 
ence, or  voluntary  emigration,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  vindicated  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Postmaster  General.  When  the  fitting 
time  comes,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  emigration  now  going  on,  that  on 
which  my  noble  Friend  relies,  is  an  emi- 
gration of  capital,  public  spirit,  industry, 
and  enterprise.  It  is  an  emigration  of  the 
very  class  most  required  in  Ireland,  and 
which  every  well-wisher  to  his  country 
would  wish  to  retain. 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  undertake  to 
show  how  rapidly  the  fertile  lands  of  Ire- 
land are  going  out  of  cultivation;  how,  as 
in  Clifden,  more  than  half  the  valued  rental 
now  consists  of  a  waste,  and  how  surely 
this  desolation,  exceeding,  as  Mr.  Richard 
Bourke  informs  us,  *'  the  ruin  committed  by 
a  devastating  foreign  enemy,''  must  inevita- 
bly extend  over  the  adjacent  districts.  I  do 
not  set  much  store  upon  the  hopes  of  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  the  bog  and  moun- 
tain lands;  but  I  do  feel  certain  that  if 
Parliament  perseveres  in  its  present  course, 
not  only  will  those  mountain  tracts  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  unproductiveness,  but 
arable  lands  will  be  thrown  up,  capa- 
ble as  they  are  of  providing  food  for  our 
teeming  population,  and  on  which,  even  a 
free-trader  like  myself,  must  greatly  prefer 
to  rely  for  food,  rather  than  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  wide  fields  of  Poland,  or  of  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  United  States. 

•  Little  John. 


I  earnestly  desire  that  the  rich  and  fer* 
tile  lands  of  Ireland  may  be  brought  under 
improved  husbandry.  But  if  a  state  of 
law  is  allowed  to  exist,  and  a  pressure  of 
local  burdens  is  created,  which  renders  all 
cultivation  unprofitable,  how  can  any  in- 
vestment of  new  capital  be  expected  to 
take  place  ?  If  the  present  local  burdens 
are  such  as  to  prevent  the  race  of  existing 
farmers  from  tilling  their  lands  to  a  profit, 
we  may  pass  Encumbered  Estates  BiUsi  we 
may  call  for  British  capitalists,  '*  but  will 
they  come  when  we  do  call  for  ihem?'' 

I  must  remind  your  Lordships' that  I  do 
not  vote  against  this  Bill  without  having 
marked  and  recorded  my  wiDingness  to 
find  and  support  a  substitute  for  the  rate 
in  aid.  I  voted  in  Committee  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  property  tax  to  meet  the  pre* 
sent  exigency.  I  did  so,  although  I  felt 
that  such  a  proposition  could  o^  origin 
nate  successfully,  or  justly,  from  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government.  Still,  when  the  re- 
commendation was  made  by'  mj  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  I  supported  him; 
and  it  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  the 
only  Cabinet  Minister  then  present,  who 
voted  at  all  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  gave  Ids 
vote  against  that  recommendation. 

My  Lords,  I  conclude.  It  is  beoause  I 
believe  this  Bill  will  augment,  extend,  and 
perpetuate  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  that  I 
oppose  it.  If  the  Government,  in  place  of 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  perform  the  lower 
and  more  mechanical  duty  of  sustaining 
pauperism,  will  come  forward  with  a  luge 
and  statesmanlike  measure  strilung  at  the 
roots  and  causes  of  pauperism,  they  will 
receive  —  for  they  will  deserve  — si^ 
port.  I  am  sure  that  Parliament  wiU  sol 
hesitate  to  do  that  which  is  generous  and 
beneficent,  when  assured  that  it  is  also 
wise  and  just. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  House,  but  was  quite  in* 
audible. 

Lord  AUDLEY  was  understood  to  say, 
that  one  reason  why  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  support  this  measure  was,  thai 
he  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all  classes  in  Ireland  to  throw  off  tne  bur- 
den which  it  would  impose  upon  them  from 
their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  others. 
He  could  assure  noble  Lords  that  no  mers 
question  of  expediency  should  induce  him 
to  vote  for  a  Bill  of  this  nature  ;  but,  con^ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  stated  by  many  noble  Lords  that 
evening,  and  not  having  heard  anythhi|g 
suggested  of  a  more  practical  nature  tbaa 
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ibis  measure  by  any  of  those  who  bad  ad- 
dressed themselyes  to  the  subject,  he  must 
give  bis  vote  in  favour  of  it ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  ho  must,  at  the  same  time,  say,  that 
he  sav  no  reason  why,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  men  of  the  north  should  not 
reoeive  it  in  a  generous  spirit.  As  a  land- 
lord in  the  most  miserable  part  of  Ireland 
(tbe  south-west)  he  had  long  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulties.  It  was  desirable 
that  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  densely  popu- 
lated district  should  be  rendered  less  de- 
pendent on  the  soil;  and  any  measure  tend- 
mg  to  make  them  so  would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  This 
measm^e  should  not  be  regarded  by  itself, 
but  in  connexion  with  others,  which  were, 
he  trusted,  to  follow. 

Tbe  Earl  of  WICKLOW  regretted  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  addressed  the 
House  bad  not  previously  given  some  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  He  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  noble  Lord  had  charged  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  with  a  disposition  to 
ahift  the  burden  from  their  own  shoulders. 
He  knew  not  upon  what  authority  the  no- 
ble Lord  made  that  accusation  ;  because, 
iaKbongb  be  had  listened  to  the  whole  of 
ihe  deoate,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  not 
one  of  their  Lordships,  who  had  addressed 
the  House,  bad  shown  the  slightest  dispo- 
ntion  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against 
the  landlords  of  Ireland.  He  believed,  that 
hi  ererj  part  of  the  country,  they  had  shown 
the  greatest  readiness  to  submit  to  taxation 
Ibr  nieb  a  purpose.  The  ground  of  objec- 
tioii  to  tbe  present  measure,  was,  that  it 
was  based  upon  erroneous  views  and  cal- 
ealations,  and  they  also  objected  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
money  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
It  Iras  unnecessary  to  urge  any  objections 
agminst  the  rate  in  aid,  as  they  had  been 
fonisbed  by  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
fores  themselves.  Not  a  single  Minister 
who  had  addressed  the  House,  and  not  a 
UBgle  witness  who  had  attended  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  who  had  not  deprecated 
the  measure.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies  supported  it  merely  on 
the  gromid  of  expediency;  and  the  noble 
Lord  ibe  President  of  the  Council  had  de- 
dared  that  no  considerations  would  have 
indueed  him  to  support  so  objectionable  a 
measure  if  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  limit- 
ed in  point  of  time  and  in  point  of  amount. 
'But  what  security  had  they  that  the  amount 
wmdd  be  so  limited?  As  the  case  now 
stood,  they  bad  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
^enomeiiig  tbe  measure  in  the  strongest 


language,  and  declaring  that  they  could 
not  support  it  if  it  had  not  been  limited  in 
amount.  But  if  the  measure  was  once 
passed  into  a  law,  it  was  clear  that  it  could 
not  be  limited  either  in  time  or  amount. 
It  had  been  stated  that  this  measure  was 
proposed  because  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
could  not  be  procured  from  the  represen- 
tatives from  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  re'> 
medial  measures  for  that  country.  But 
the  case  had  not  been  fairly  put  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  the  deputation  of  Irish  Members  whom 
he  had  called  to  meet  him.  The  Irish 
Members  were  asked  whether  they  would 
have  this  rate  in  aid  or  an  income  tax, 
accompanied  by  other  taxes.  Now,  the 
Government,  to  have  acted  fairly,  should 
have  stated  what  those  measures  were. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  should 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Amendment 
of  his  noble  Friend,  as  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment had  produced  no  satisfactory 
reasons  for  adopting  so  extreme  a  measure. 
It  was  urged  that  the  measure  was  one  of 
imperative  necessity,  as  it  was  the  only 
means  of  keeping  hundreds  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  from  starving ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  con- 
tinuing the  aid  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  previously  given.  The  Session  was 
not  so  far  advanced  as  that  a  substitute 
might  not  be  provided  before  any  urgent 
necessity  arose  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  would  pass  the  other  House  without  the 
slightest  opposition,  and  would  come  into 
operation,  and  would  afford  aid,  as  well  as 
security,  for  the  money  now  to  be  advanced, 
much  more  quickly  than  from  the  proposed 
rate  in  aid,  which  could  not  be  collected 
without  difficulty,  such  as  would  not  attend 
the  substitute  proposed  by  their  Lordships' 
Committee.  It  was  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  him,  seeing  the  opposition  that  it  had 
met  with  from  80  out  of  1 05  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  that  the  Government 
would  still  persevere  in  attempting  to  pass 
it,  instead  of  adopting  the  more  judicious 
alternative  of  proposing  an  equalisation  of 
taxation  with  that  existing  in  England. 

Lord  AUDLEY  explained. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  not  in 
consequence  of  the  appeals  which  had  been 
made,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  had  not 
been  sufficiently  justified  by  those  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  bring  it  forward,  for 
he  needed  only  to  refer  to  the  eloquent 
speech  of  his  noble  Friend  who  opened  the 
discussion^  and  the  just  observations  of  his 
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noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  General,  both 
in  Her  Majesty's  Councils,  but  rather  be- 
cause circumstances  had  occurred  while 
this  proposition  had  been  agitated  in  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  ex- 
plain distinctly  the  grounds  on  which  he 
was  induced  to  give  his  vote  for  the  Bill, 
and  that  he  shodd  state  what  it  was  that 
he  did,  and  what  he  did  not,  expect.  If 
he  thought  he  was  affirming  the  principle 
of  a  rate  in  aid  as  a  permanent  mode  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  Ireland,  or  of 
any  country,  he  should  be  far  from  saying 
that  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  join  in 
the  reflections  which  might  be  made  on 
such  a  measure,  because  he  felt,  if  it  were 
understood  to  be  so  introduced,  it  would  be 
a  measure  most  liable  to  be  attended  with 
danger,  and  most  pregnant  with  mischief. 
But  it  was  one  thing  to  adopt  under  cir- 
cumstances of  an  extraordinary  character  a 
measure  as  an  immediate  and  temporary 
remedy,  and  another  to  admit  that  remedy 
permanently  into  the  system  and  law  of 
the  country.  Let  them  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  measure  had 
been  proposed.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
measure  had  been  unnecessarily  brought 
forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  he  held  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  every  reason  why  it  shoidd  have  been 
brought  forward.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session,  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  provide  by  grant  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer means  to  meet  the  extreme  desti- 
tution then  prevailing,  and  which  had  since 
assumed  a  more  and  more  marked  cha- 
racter in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland. 
Did  not  the  reception  of  that  proposition 
justify  the  Government  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that — for  reasons,  whether  jus- 
tified or  not,  whether  adopted  on  account 
of  that  unfortunate  disposition  manifested 
in  Ireland  by  persons  who  assumed,  though 
he  believed  them  not  to  be,  organs  of  public 
opinion,  contemptuously  to  depreciate  the 
assistance  derived  from  the  people  of  tho 
united  kingdom,  or  on  account  of  the 
pressure  on  the  public  finances  of  England 
itself — there  did  exist  in  the  other  House 
something  like  a  determination  not  to  add 
further  to  the  grants  hitherto  made  to  Ire- 
land ?  From  that  moment,  then,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider 
how  the  necessary  means  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  Ireland  were  to  be  obtained; 
knowing  the  opinion  that  prevailed  that 
Ireland  had  no  disposition  to  make  some 


exertion  to  help  itself,  and  knowing  that 
the  resources  of  Ireland  were  not  taxed, 
he  thought  wisely  not  taxed,  to  the  same 
amount  as  the  reaonrces  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Government  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  effort  ought  to  be  made  in  Ire- 
land to  meet  the  distress.  The  most  rev. 
Prelate,  in  whope  general  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor-law  and  tne  abuses  con- 
nected with  it,  he  concorred,  omitted  in  his 
speech  any  reference  to  that  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  Bill — 
the  extraordinary  infliction  of  the  potato 
famine — and  all  those  considerations  ad- 
verted to  by  the  most  rev.  Prelate  ceased 
to  operate  with  the  entire  cessation  of  all 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  most  rev. 
Prelate  had  said,  "  Why  not  teach  these 
persons  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions 
and  efforts?"  But  what  could  be  the  ex- 
ertions and  efforts  of  a  population  deprived 
of  all  food,  and  having  neither  capital, 
stock,  nor  means,  ner  even  strength  to 
make  them  ?  It  had  been  argaed  bj  some 
of  their  Lordships,  that  this  state  of  Ire- 
land connected  with  the  potato  famine  was  a 
state  of  transition  which  must  be  submitted 
to;  but  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  period  of  transition  was  a  transition 
from  life  to  death  with  respect  to  a  great 
part  of  the  population  in  Ireland;  and 
though  he  humbly  submitted  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  yet  he  could  not  admit  that 
while  that  transition  was  going  on,  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  legislate  as  far  as  possible 
to  mitigate  the  evils  bearing  on  that  unfor- 
tunate country.  Let  them  legislate  as  they 
would,  or  be  as  liberal  as  possible,  they 
could  not  do  away  with  all  the  effects  of 
that  transition.  Those  effects  in  ondvilis- 
ed  and  barbarous  countries  were  permitted 
to  take  their  course,  and  the  result  was 
that  whole  populations  were  swept  away — 
if  not  unpitied  yet  unassisted;  but  in  a  ci- 
vilised and  Christian  country  it  was  felt  to 
bo  a  duty  to  endeavour  at  least  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  It  was  because  the  Government 
had  recognised  this  duty;  because  they  had 
seen  in  the  other  House  a  disposition  not 
to  assist  further  by  grants  of  money  unless 
a  disposition  was  perceived  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  itself  to  make  some  effort,  that  the 
present  measure  was  brought  forwardt  with 
all  its  inconveniences  and  objections,  ftr 
their  Lordships'  adoption.  A  noble  Lofd 
on  the  bench  above  him  had  indeed  a  wy 
easy  mode  of  dealing  witii  the  question;  aud, 
according  to  his  argument  it  appeared,  that 
the  expression  of  hesitati  ^n  on  tho  part  of 
any  Mioifller  to  take       hiouelf  du  * 
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the  sitting  of  Parliament,  expending  the 
public  money  was  nothing  but  ''  constitu- 
tional twadcQe;"  although  since  the  com- 
mencement of  constitutional  practice  in  this 
ooontry  no  Ministers  could  act  otherwise 
but  At  the  peril  of  their  heads.  A  noble 
Lord  bad  asked  why  recourse  had  not  been 
bad  to  tbe  income  tax;  and,  though  the 
noble  Lord  was  justified  in  putting  that 
question,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lausdowne) 
conceived  that  the  Ministers  were  justified 
in  imposing  that  particular  burden  which 
would  be  the  least  objectionable  to  the 
parties  bearing  it.  With  respeet  to  the 
income  tax,  though  at  one  time  there  ap- 
peared a  sort  of  unanimity  of  feeling  among 
the  Irish  representatives  in  its  favour,  yet 
from  the  moment  of  the  report  of  their 
Lordships'  Committee  recommending  the 
Imposition  of  that  tax,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  imposition  of  that  tax  thus 
aeqoired  a  more  serious  aspect  of  probabi- 
lity, somehow  or  other  the  supporters  of 
the  proposition  fell  off  one  by  one,  and  he- 
eame  suddenly  silent  on  the  subject.  Even 
the  necessity  of  the  case  might  not  have 
justified  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
in  proposing  as  a  permanent  system  of  re- 
lief that  which  he  had  admitted  to  be  one 
pregnant  with  mischiefs;  but  there  was 
security  that  it  should  be  limited — the  se- 
curity of  the  Bill  itself,  and  the  declara- 
tions made  in  the  other  House;  and  he 
(tiie  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  felt  him- 
self authorised  to  state  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  collectively, 
that  beyond  the  period  assigned  for  its 
operation  in  this  Bill,  under  no  circum- 
stances was  it  their  intention  to  propose  a 
continuation  of  this  measure;  but  that  if, 
unhappily,  circumstances,  now  assumed 
to  be  temporary,  should  acquire  more 
than  a  temporary  character,  endeavours  to 
meet  the  deficiency  and  to  remedy  the  evil, 
must  be  founded  upon  a  broader  and  more 
equtable  principle.  With  regard  to  the 
ouier  expedients  suggested,  that  of  calling 
in  monies  advanced  on  account  of  work- 
houses had  been  already  explained  to  be  a 
measure  which  would  operate  much  more 
nqjustij  and  partially,  and  distribute  the 
burden  more  unequally  over  Ireland  than 
ihe  plan  proposed.  Emigration,  if  applied 
in  die  wholesale  way  that  would  be  neces- 
would  require  an  amount  of  machi- 
nery and  expense  which  would  present 
<jujlo  ns  great  a  difficulty  as  the  present 
measure,  or  o\  a  i^reater;  and  it  would 
have  Euch  cffe<  ir  countries  as  to 
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surfeited  with  a  mass  of  paupers;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  effect  upon  the  future  pro* 
gress  of  a  sound  system  of  emigration. 
The  estimate  which  had  been  asked  for 
and  furnished,  had  not  been  dealt  quite 
fairly  with  during  the  debate;  it  was  stated 
by  the  Government,  when  the  estimate  was 
called  for,  that  it  might  turn  out  fallacious, 
as  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  existing 
valuation.  It  was  hardly  fair,  after  ob- 
taining with  that  warning  all  the  informa- 
tion that  could  be  given,  to  complain  that 
the  information  was  fallacious,  and  did  not 
allow  for  depreciations  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  more  the  means  of  estimating 
than  they  had  of  penetrating  beforehand 
the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence. 
They  were  compelled  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  act  in  the  dark.  They  had 
to  deal  with  a  portentous,  uncertain,  and 
mysterious  evil.  To  it  they  could  apply  no 
satisfactory,  certain,  positive  remedy.  But 
they  were  not  therefore  relieved  in  the  eyes 
of  God  or  man  from  the  duty  of  endeavour- 
ing to  mitigate  its  pressure,  and  adopting 
such  means  as  were  before  them;  those 
which  offered  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
immediate  levying  of  the  money  required, 
guarding  their  proceeding  by  every  decla- 
ration that  could  be  made,  that  as  a  per- 
manent principle  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
country.  But  for  the  time  he  asked  their 
Lordships  to  agree  to  this  Bill. 

On  Question,  **  That  the  word  *  now* 
stand  part  of  the  Motion," 

House  divided  :  —  Contents  48;  Not- 
Contents  46  :  Majority  2. 
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Proxies  were  not  cftlled. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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Derbyshire,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  Home 
Drummond,  from  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
against  the  Marriages  Bill.— By  Mr.  Mackenae,  fh>m 
Kirkcudbright,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Cowan,  fh)m  Greenock,  against  the  Sunday  Travel- 
ling on  Railways  Bill.— By  Mr.  Stafford,  f^om  Maxey, 
Northamptonshire,  against  the  Alienation  of  Tithes.— 
By  Mr.  William  Miles,  from  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset, 
for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys*  Certificates. — By 
Mr.  Hollond,  fh>m  the  Guardians  of  the  Hastings  Union, 
that  Counties  may  be  Exempted  from  the  Expense  of 
Constructing  Gaols. — By  Mr.  Philip  Bennet,  flrom  a  Num- 
ber of  Places  in  the  Western  Division  of  Suffblk,  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Duty  on  Malt. — By  Mr.  Charteris,  IVom  the 
County  of  Haddington,  against  the  Lunatics  (Scotland) 
Bill.— By  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  from  Old  Hill,  Worces- 
tershire, respecting  Accidents  in  Mines.— By  Mr.  Fergus, 
from  Dysart,  for  Reduction  of  the  Public  Expenditure. 
—  By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  a  Number  of  Places  in  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Kent,  for  Agricultural  Relief. — By 
Captain  Boldero,  from  the  Pewsey  Union,  Wills,  for  a 
Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Ofiicers. — By  Mr. 
Baines,  from  Kingston-upon-Hull,  for  the  Punishment  of 
the  Promoters  of  Promiscuous  Intercourse. — By  Mr.  Dun- 
can M'Neill,  from  Inverary,  against  the  Registering 
Births,  &c  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  HasUngs  Russell, 
from  Wobum,  for  au  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. 
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Mb.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  he 
felt  the  difficulty  experienced  hj  hen. 
Memhers  not  connected  with  the  Gorem- 
ment  in  conducting  Bills  of  great  public 
interest  through  the  House,  and  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  GoYemment  to  assist  him  in  fixing 
some  day  next  week  for  the  resumption  of 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Marriages 
Bill.  He  now  renewed  his  appeal,  and 
suggested  Thursday  next  as  a  day  that 
might  be  given  for  the  discussion.  The 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Bill  was  put  down  for 
that  day;  but  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  progress  of  the  Committee  upon  that 
subject,  he  believed  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  look  with  confidence  to  bringing  on 
that  Bill  upon  that  day.  If  the  adoption 
of  this  suggestion  were  declined,  he  would 
make  another  proposal  to  the  House;  but 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  accede  to 
this.  He  would  also  beg  to  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  2,700  of  his  own  conatiia- 
ents  had  petitioned  the  House  in  fayonr  of 
the  measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  suggest 
some  other  arrangement.  It  appeared  to 
him  (Lord  J.  Kussell)  that  the  adjourned 
debate  might  have  been  concluded  on  the 
second  night,  especially  as  it  was  a  Fri- 
day; and  he  could  not  consent  to  put  of 
Government  Bills  of  great  importance  from 
the  days  for  which  they  were  fixed. 

Mb.  WORTLEY  had  had  it  suggested 
to  him  in  a  quarter  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect  from  the  House  that  Thursday, 
June  7,  not  being  an  Order  day,  and  bei^ 
a  day  too  distant  for  any  Motion  to  be  yet 
fixed  for  it,  the  House  might  be  disposed 
to  consent  in  this  special  case  to  give 'pre- 
cedence on  that  day  to  the  adjourned  de- 
bate. He  would  therefore  move  at  the 
proper  time  that  on  Thursday,  June  7» 
Orders  of  the  Day  have  precedence  of  no- 
tices of  Motion. 

Subject  dropped. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SELECTION. 

The  following  Report  was  presented  from 
the  Committee  of  Selection  : — 

"  The  Committee  of  Selection  have  to  report  to 
the  House,  under  Standing  Order,  No.  91,  that 
they  have  not  received  from  Mr.  Horsman,  one  of 
the  Memhers  nominated  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Group  No.  18  of  Opposed  Private  Bills, 
appointed  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  at  One 
o'clock,  either  the  Declaration  required  by  tlie 
Standing  Order,  No.  90,  or  any  excofe  in  Km 
thereof.  .     . 
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**  iMkrtd  That  Edward  Honnmn,  esquire, 
do  attend  the  Committee  on  Group  No.  18  of  Op- 
poaed  Prirate  Bills  on  Monday  next,  at  One  of 
tlieoloek." 

Ma.  HORSMAN  (who  shortly  after  en- 
tered the  House)  said,  he  was  sorry  he 
was  not  in  his  place  when  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection  was  read,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  not  returned  an  answer  to 
the  anmmons  which  was  sent  to  him.  It 
bad  always  heen  the  custom  to  send  to 
eaeh  Member  notice  from  the  clerk,  beg- 
ging to  know  in  what  period  of  the  Ses- 
aion  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  attend 
these  Committees.  Every  year  before  this 
he  had  had  such  a  notice,  and  he  had  re- 
pUed  to  it,  and  this  arrangement  had  been 
eonduciYe  to  the  convenience  of  all  parties. 
In  the  present  Session  the  practice  had 
been  given  up.  [**  No,  no !  *^]  Then  he 
eoold  only  say  he  had  been  an  unfortunate 
exertion.  He  had  received  no  informa- 
tion of  the  kind.  If  he  had  received  no- 
tioe,  he  should  have  stated  that  the  week 
beginning  the  14th  of  May  was  one  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  attend  the  Committee.  It  was 
not  hia  wish  to  shrink  from  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him;  but  ho  thought  that  for 
the  convenience,  not  only  of  Members 
generally,  but  of  the  public,  this  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  departed  from.  From 
the  course  which  had  been  adopted  in  this 
particolar  instance,  a  hardship  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  being  reported  for 
not  attending. 

STEAM   COMMUNICATION    WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 

•  lln.  SCOTT,  seeing  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  his  place,  asked  whether 
the  company  which  had  engaged  to  man- 
age the  steam  communication  with  Aus- 
tralia were  likely  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments? 

SlB  P.  T.  BARING  said,  that  the  com- 
pany was  about  to  be  dissolved;  but  some 
parties  who  were  in  the  company  were  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  their  contracts  with 
certain  modifications.  That  was  under 
consideration,  and  the  correspondence  had 
not  been  entirely  concluded. 

Mb.  SCOTT  :  Would  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  state  the  names  of  the  parties 
iilcfllj  to  conduct  the  communication  ? 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  said,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  state  the  particular 


Snlgect  at  an  end. 


RUSSIAN  INTERVENTION  IN  HUNGARY. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  asked  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  ho  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  information  of 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  army  into  the 
free  and  independent  kingdom  of  Hungary  ? 
[**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  It  was  very  evident  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  not  conversant  with 
the  history  of  Hungary.  Secondly,  he 
asked  if  there  was  any  treaty  in  existence 
by  which  this  country  was  bound  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
Hungary?  and,  lastly,  whether  Ministers 
had  any  intention  to  offer  their  mediation 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
victorious  people  of  Hungary  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON,  in  reply  to 
the  first  question,  had  to  state  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  to-day  received 
information  from  the  Charge  d 'Affaires  at 
Vienna,  that  application  for  military  as- 
sistance in  a  war  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  was  sent  by  Austria  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  the  application  had 
been  assented  to,  and  was  going  to  be 
complied  with;  and,  although  no  Russian 
troops  had  as  yet  entered,  a  Russian  force 
was  expected.  As  to  the  second  question, 
there  was  no  treaty  that  he  was  aware  of 
that  bore  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the 
military  assistance  afforded  by  Russia  to 
the  Austrian  Government.  As  to  the  third 
question,  he  had  to  state  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  taken  no  steps 
to  offer  their  mediation  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment had  intimated  no  desire  for  such  me- 
diation. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  ROME. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  asked  whether 
any  communications  had  passed  between 
the  Foreign  OflSce  and  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  respecting  the  ex- 
pedition to  Rome?  He  might  also  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  mediate  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  No  official 
written  communication  has  passed  between 
this  Government  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  We  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment by  verbal  communications  be- 
tween the  French  Ambassador  and  myself. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

PAUPERS  (IRELAND). 
Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE,  iu  answer  to 
M2 
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a  question  from  Mr.  Stafford,  said  be 
had  made  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  steps 
alleged  to  have  been  adopted  in  Cork  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  paupers.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  force  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  but  that  did  not  appear  to  be  so. 
The  report  he  had  received  stated  that 
there  had  not  been  any  subscription  en- 
tered into  by  private  individuals  for  the 
removal  of  paupers  from  that  city,  and 
that  100^.,  granted  by  the  corporation, 
formed  the  only  fund  available  for  the 
purpose,  and,  at  the  expenditure  of  72.  per 
week,  would  last  for  three  months.  The 
paupers  were  not  removed  on  cars,  but 
were  kept  continually  moving  in  the  streets, 
by  which  means  many  of  them  had  been 
led  to  leave. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  asked  for  infor- 
mation on  a  question  respecting  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed — 
namely,  as  to  the  number  of  ablebodied 
men  in  the  distressed  unions  now  receiving 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  lately  in  cultivation,  and  now  lying 
uncultivated. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  could  not  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  either  of  the  ques- 
tions. By  the  returns  he  had,  the  total 
number  receiving  relief  under  the  2nd 
Section  was  165,000,  but  in  that  would 
be  included  women  and  children.  He 
would  endeavour  to  procure  the  return 
as  to  ablebodied  paupers.  He  bad  no 
means  of  informing  his  hon.  Friend  of  the 
quantity  of  land  lying  waste. 

Subject  dropped. 

NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 
Mr.  URQUHART  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  the  Cabinet  was  aware  that  Ad- 
miral Parker  had  been  sent  for  to  Naples 
by  the  British  Minister,  when  they  stated 
to  Parliament  that  he  went  there  of  his 
own  accord.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
himself  in  August  last,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session,  the  noble  Lord 
stated  that  Admiral  Parker  had  taken  the 
British  fleet  to  Naples,  not  in  reference  to 
the  transactions  in  Sicily,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  between  Naples  and 
England.  But  in  the  large  blue  book, 
just  presented  to  Parliament,  entituled, 
**  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,*'  a  statement  the 
very  reverse  was  made.  It  appeared,  first, 
that  there  was  no  negotiation  opened  by 
Admiral  Parker  with  the  Government  of 
Zlapleii,  and  that  Admii^l  Parker  was  sent 


by  the  British  Minister  at  Naples,  by  a 
special  vessel,  to  bring  the  squadron  to 
Naples.  Admiral  Parker  reported  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  of  Lord  Napier— dated 
Naples,  9th  of  February — to  the  Admi- 
ralty on  the  12th  of  February.  He  ar- 
rived at  Naples  with  the  squadron  on  the 
21st,  and  from  that  time  to  the  11th  of 
August,  when  he  interfered  in  the  affiairs 
of  Sicily,  the  squadron  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  transactions  arising  out  of  the 
insurrection.  He,  therefore,  asked  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  when  he  stated 
that  Admiral  Parker  went  to  Naples  of 
his  own  accord  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  apprehended  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  confounding  two 
different  transactions.  The  questions  asked 
of  him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  August  were 
— speaking  now  from  recollection — whe- 
ther Admiral  Parker  was  at  Naples  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  his  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  expedition  then  sop- 
posed  to  be  about  to  leave  Naples  for  Mes- 
sina ;  and  his  answer  was,  that  Admiral 
Parker  had  not  been  sent  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — that  he  had  ffone  of 
his  own  accord,  in  consequence  of  ques- 
tions arising  relating  to  British  interests ; 
one  in  reference  to  a  forced  loan,  one  in 
reference  to  certain  persons  being  captnred 
in  the  waters  of  Corfu  ;  and  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  stated  that  a  settlement  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  two  of  those  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  to  a  third  a  negotiation  was 
pending.  That,  it  appeared  to  him»  was 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  questions  directed, 
as  he  understood,  to  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing whether  the  Government  had  sent  Ad* 
miral  Parker  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  departure  of  the  Neapolitan 
squadron.  The  hon.  Member  now  re- 
ferred to  a  request  of  Lord  Napier,  that 
Admiral  Parker  would  go  to  Naples  in 
February.  When  he  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
answered  the  question,  he  certainly  had 
not  in  his  mind  what  had  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary. Admiral  Parker  had  beea  at 
Naples,  had  left  it,  and  ffone  to  Palermo, 
and  again  returned  to  Naples ;  and  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  naturally  supposed  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  last  appearance  there 
that  those  questions  were  asked.  The 
hon.  Member  would  find  in  the  blue  book 
the  reasons  why,  on  the  29th  of  July,  Ad- 
miral Parker  was  at  Naples,  and  his  state- 
ment in  his  letter  to  Lord  Napier  com- 
pletely confirmed  what  he  (LoM  J.  Bw- 
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veil)  stated  in  Au^st.  With  regard  to 
any  previous  request  of  Lord  Napier  that 
Admiral  Parker  would  go  to  Naples,  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  did  not  exactly  recollect 
the  circumstances  that  then  occurred ;  but 
he  well  remembered  that  when  the  Earl  of 
MintOt  who  was  at  Rome,  was  informed 
that  Admiral  Parker  had  some  intention 
of  going  to  Naples,  he  asked  the  Neapo- 
litan Minister  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  King  of  Naples  that  a  British 
•quadron  should  appear  at  Naples  ;  and 
when  the  King  of  Naples  said  it  was 
agreeable  to  him  generally  to  see  British 
snips  at  Naples,  hut  that  he  did  not  think 
their  appearance  at  that  moment  would  be 
eondaciTe  to  his  interests,  the  Earl  of 
Mioto  took  care  to  inform  Lord  Napier 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  British 
squadron  should  go  there  at  that  time. 
Tho  question  put  in  August,  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  certainly  understood  to  refer  to 
trmnsactions  then  recent,  and  not  what  oc- 
eoired  in  February. 

Mb.  B.  COCHRANE  wished  to  ask  the 
Boble  Lord  if  he  was  aware  of  that  passage 
ia  Sir  W.  Parker's  letter  of  the  11th  Feb- 
marj,  which  said — 

"  By  a  Neapolitan  steam  yessel  just  arrived,  I 
kave  raeeiTcd  a  letter  from  Lord  Napier,  dated 
NaplM,  Fobruary  9,  1848,  who  informs  mc  that 
tho  presenoe  of  tho  squadron  there  will  probably 
add  weight  to  tho  negotiation  which  Lord  Minto 
sad  himself  have  in  hand." 

No  other  reason  was  assigned  for  the  prc< 
sence  of  the  squadron  at  Naples,  except 
that  it  would  add  weight  to  the  negotia- 
tUnis  that  were  going  on. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  1  state  again 
that,  in  August,  1  was  referring  to  what 
had  then  recently  occurred ;  and  that  Lord 
Napier  had  no  power  to  direct  Sir  W. 
Parker  to  go  to  Naples  at  all.  He  might 
hare  stated  it  was  desirable,  but  he  had 
no  power  to  direct  the  commander  of  tho 
squadron  to  enter. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  question  that  the  Land  Improve- 
ment  and  Drainage  (Ireland)  Bill  be  read 
a  Seeond  Time, 

Major  BLACKALL  said,  he  was  far 
from  underrating  the  advantages  that  this 
Bill  offered  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  es- 
tates. At  the  same  time,  he  must  say 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  landlords  alone  were 
tba  cmployeni  of  the  people,  and  to  pass 


over  altogether  the  occupying  tenants, 
who,  by  the  receipt  of  assistance,  might  be 
made  the  great  employers  of  the  labouring 
poor  of  that  country.  If  they  wanted  to 
find  continuous  and  general  labour  for  Ire- 
land, they  must  do  so  by  enabling  those 
who  were  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  give 
money  wages  for  labour — a  result  that 
could  never  be  gained  by  merely  giving 
grants  of  money  to  the  proprietors.  Owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  the  proprietors  were  not  able  to 
give  assistance  to  their  tenantry  unless  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases  ;  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland — in 
those  places  where  assistance  was  most  re- 
quired— the  provisions  of  this  Bill  would 
bo  most  inoperative.  He  did  not  see  why 
power  should  not  be  given  under  this  Bill 
to  make  advances  in  those  cases  where 
farms  had  been  consolidated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  farm  buildings,  of  which 
they  were  generally  destitute,  and  providing 
what  was  otherwise  necessary  to  a  proper 
working  of  those  farms.  The  cultivation 
of  flax  was  also  a  matter  that  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  serious  attention  of  Government 
and  the  House.  This  might  be  made  a 
most  profitable  department  of  farming  in 
Ireland,  but  it  was  not  grown  to  anything 
like  the  extent  it  ought  to  be,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  facilities  for  taking  it  to 
market.  Tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  had  devoted  a  large  sum 
of  public  money  to  assist  the  instructors  in 
agriculture  sent  forth  among  the  formers, 
had  energetically  turned  its  attention  to 
this  subject ;  and  if  hen.  Members  would 
but  read  the  reports  of  those  instruc- 
tors, they  would  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in 
carrying  out  their  object.  They  found  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  so  poor,  that  it  was  im- 
possible by  instruction  alone  to  succeed  in 
their  views;  for  they  could  not  without 
capital  effect  any  of  the  improvements  sug- 
gested to  them.  If  the  object  of  these 
practical  instructors  in  agriculture  could  be 
gained,  he  believed  that  they  would  soon 
be  able  to  get  quit  of  those  ablebodied 
paupers  now  so  numerous  all  over  the  dis- 
tressed districts  ;  but  without  money  the 
farmers  could  do  nothing.  It  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  farmers  could  be 
assisted  in  carrying  out  their  agricultural 
operations.  He  stated  his  belief  that,  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  remedy  this 
state  of  matters,  they  would  do  more  for 
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Ireland  than  all  their  legislation  had  yet 
effected.  The  q«M»tion  of  arterial  drainage 
was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  he 
was  glad  that  it  had  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Government.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better,  both  for  this  country  and  for 
Ireland,  if  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  carry 
out  all  the  works  already  commenced.  For- 
merly these  works  were  promoted  to  a 
certain  degree  by  means  of  private  capital, 
because  it  was  obtained  on  the  security  of 
the  lands  that  were  improved.  That  sys- 
tem could  not,  however,  be  continued,  in 
consequence  of  the  value  of  landed  property 
having  become  so  much  depreciated  that 
the  want  of  confidence  thereby  created 
prevented  them  getting  the  money.  In 
1838  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  stated 
that  Government  were  pledged,  by  what 
had  passed  on  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law,  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland;  and  he 
added,  that  better  security  did  not  exist 
than  was  found  in  that  country  for  sums 
advanced  to  promote  that  object.  He 
(Major  Blackall)  thought  that,  after  what 
had  passed  last  year,  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  liberal  aid  would  be  extended 
to  Ireland.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that,  at  present,  the  safety  of  Ireland  de- 
pended on  employment  being  given  to  the 
people ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers  of  that  country  being  able  to 
do  so,  their  resources  were  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  House  that  this  pro- 
position of  the  Government  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief 
to  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  referred 
to  some  of  the  distressed  districts  as  show- 
ing symptoms  of  prosperity.  The  reports 
of  the  last  few  days,  however,  had  given 
an  answer  of  a  most  unfavourable  character 
to  the  anticipations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. From  various  unions  the  most 
disastrous  accounts  had  been  received,  and 
he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
House  would  be  acting  under  a  delusion  if 
they  thought  the  Government  proposition 
would  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
that  country.  The  ejectments  going  on, 
in  connexion  with  the  starvation  that  pre- 
vailed, required  some  effectual  remedy. 
What  good  effect  resulted  from  the  Bill  of 
last  year  ?  It  might  give  some  amount  of 
food  to  the  poor  ejected  peasantry;  but 
they  were  supplied  with  neither  clothes 
nor  lodging.     If  it  had  been  intended  to 


depopulate  Ireland  by  starvation,  the  oonrse 
now  taken  would  produce  that  very  result; 
but  he  was  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
that  House  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  so  dealt  with.  Why  should  the 
mmw  of  the  people  be  driven  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  0mI  ?  He  thought  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  soil  in  reasonablj  wmaSL 
holdings  one  of  the  best  means  thit  omild 
be  devised  for  benefiting  Ireland.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  expect  that  the  farmer  would 
lay  out  capital  to  improve  the  soil,  unless 
they  gave  him  some  security  that  he  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  outlay  he  had 
made.  Government  had  promised  that 
something  should  be  done  in  ihis  respect; 
but  those  promises  were  not  kept,  and  now 
the  soil  was  uncultivated,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  employment  for  the  people. 
There  was  no  want  of  capital  in  Irdand. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  tiie 
hands  of  farmers;  but  it  was  not  laid  out 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  thej 
were  now  carrying  it  away  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. If,  however,  security  had  been 
given  for  a  fair  return  for  the  improrements 
made,  this  capital  would  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  soil.  If  he  wanted  addi- 
tional proof  of  this  matter,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  admirable  address  which  had 
just  been  published  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Ire- 
land. They  stated  in  this  address  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  value  of  the 
enormous  amount  applied  during  the  last 
three  years  by  the  Legislature  and  by 
private  charity,  in  affording  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  wide-spread  misery,  it  had 
produced  scarcely  any  permanently  useful 
results.  They  next  referred  to  the  extent 
of  neglected  land,  while  the  strencth  of 
the  country  was  standing  by  idle,  anxiouslj 
seeking  for  work,  to  the  frightful  system 
of  wholesale  evictions,  the  progress  of  emi- 
gration, and  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
deterioration  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  then 
observed  that — 

"  We  have  long  felt  that  the  chief  groimd  of 
hope,  the  main  source  of  improvement,  u  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  i 
means  of  effecting  this  object  is  by  *i " 
security  to  the  cultivator.  -That  this 
does  not  generally  exist  in  Ireland,  is  admitted. 
On  this  point  there  is  scarcely  a  second  opinion 
among  thinking  men  in  this  country.  Thib  lawi 
which  regulate  the  title  to,  and  the  conveya&oe  of 
land,  require  to  be  changed,  so  as  to  give  the  ut- 
most freedom  to  its  sale  and  transler — so  at  te 
pass  those  estates,  whose  proprietors  are  ine- 
trievably  ruined,  into  other  hands — and  to  enaUe 
those  who  are  partially  encumbered  to  free  them- 
selves from  th&r  difficulties,  by  disposiiig  of  peit 


of  their  Unded  property.  Until  this  he  effected  ; 
until  the  soil  of  In^Iand  he  held  hy  a  clear  and 
mftrketahle  title  ;  until  the  owners  he  enahlcd  to 
Bell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  property  with- 
out the  ruinous  delays  and  the  heavy  costs  which 
BOW  prevent  them  ;  until  the  creditors  of  a  land- 
owner have  those  facilities  for  enforcing  payment 
of  their  debts  hy  the  sale  of  his  property,  to  which 
jnstice  entitles  them ;  we  arc  compelled  thus  puh- 
liely  to  state  our  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  in 
'vmin  to  hope  that  Ireland  can  raise  itself  from  a 
■tate  of  poverty  and  degradation.  The  potato 
niAj  grow  again,  and  hy  its  assistance  our  coun- 
try may  be  enabled  to  csctipc  from  the  immediate 
preunre  of  its  difficulties  ;  hut  without  those 
ebanges  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  and 
oooToymnoe  of  land,  which  shall  open  a  free  scope 
far  the  employment  of  its  capital  and  its  industry, 
and  give  ample  security  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  wo  cannot  hope  for  general  and  permanent 
improvement.  An  enormous  amount  of  money 
hu  been  raised  to  relieve  us.     It  will  bo  useless 
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port;  but  he  warned  the  House  against 
considering  it  as  excusing  them  from  the 
adoption  of  other  measures  of  improvement 
for  Ireland. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  as  to  whether  some 
other  mode  of  applying  the  public  money 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  might  not 
be  adopted.  He  thought  it  much  more 
convenient  to  consider  this  additional  ad- 
vance to  be  made  on  the  same  terms»  and 
applied  to  the  same  objects,  to  which  the 
former  grants  had  been  made  applicable. 
He  would  take  this  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  a  statement  which  was  made  the 
other  night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrop- 
shire in  reference  to  the  expenditure  for 
certain  works  performed  on  his  estate  in 
the  country  of  Leitrim.  The  observation 
of  the  hon.  Member  on  that  occasion  did 
not  apply  to  either  of  the  Bills  under  which 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  pro- 
posed to  make  this  additional  advance. 
The  works  to  which  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred were  done  under  what  was  called 
Mr.  Labouchere*8  letter,  which  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Relief  Bill.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  the  labourera 
were  selected  and  paid  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee, and  the  work  was  conducted  under 
the  superintendence  either  of  the  landlord 
(the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  in  this  in- 
stance) or  his  agent;  and  if  they  had  taken 
part  on  the  relief  committee,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  work  would  not  have  cost  them 
more  than  had  been  expended  on  other 
works.  It  turned  out  that  the  overseer  ap- 
pointed by  the  relief  committee  was  a  small 
shopkeeper,  and  wholly  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  required  of  him.  The  in- 
spector of  the  works  remonstrated  against 
his  being  employed ;  but  the  relief  com- 
mittee retained  him  until  the  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Works  found  that  gentleman  sit- 
ting down  quietly  under  a  hedge  with  all 
his  labourers  about  him.  If  from  the  neg- 
ligence and  carelessness  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  these  works  were  not 
efficiently  and  economically  performed,  the 
Board  of  Works  could  not  be  considered 
responsible,  who  had  no  power  to  control 
the  relief  committees,  with  whom  rested 
the  power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Relief  Bill. 

Mr.  0.  GORE  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that 
the  work  in  question  was  done  under  Mr. 
Labouchere's  letter,  and  was  arranged  al- 
together without  the  knowledge  of  his  (Mr. 


I  free  scope  is  given  to  the  energies  of  the 
ry.  The  partial  remedies  which  have  been 
applied  have  served  but  to  tighten  the  net  which 
trammels  the  exertions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
pc^mlation.  Measures  of  a  much  more  decided 
diaraeter  are  necessary  to  produce  any  perma- 
neatlj  useful  effect.  The  situation  of  the  country 
is  daily  becoming  worse.  There  is  no  time  to 
loee,  if  those  now  suffering  are  to  be  saved.  Money 
orast  still  be  advanced  for  temporary  purposes, 
doling  the  interval  which  will  elapse  before  cffi- 
eient  measures  can  be  brought  into  general  and 
aetive  operation.  But  our  paramount  want  is 
Bot  money ;  it  is  the  removal  of  those  legal  diffi- 
solties  which  prevent  the  capital  of  Ireland  from 
being  applied  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  its 
toil,  and  thus  supporting  its  poor  by  the  wages  of 
1  useful  labour." 


Sneli  was  the  opinion  of  that  excellent 
aocietj.  They  contended  that  all  the 
mnts  proposed  by  Government  would 
be  productive  of  no  permanent  benefit  un- 
less accompanied  by  other  measures  for 
crriDg  security  to  the  tenant  farmers. 
There  were  large  tracts  of  cultivatable 
hod  in  Ireland  now  lying  waste.  The 
Goremment  should  take  them  up,  and  give 
iDSteat  employment  to  the  people,  and  not 
leftTC  that  duty  to  be  discharged  by  the 
landlords.  He  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Ooremment  also  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
W  lor  Tamworth,  which  he  believed  to 
he  in  many  respects  practicable.  At  all 
eventSi  unless  something  were  immediately 
done«  thousands  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
would  die,  and  the  responsibility  would  fall 
upon  the  Goyernment  and  the  Legislature. 
They  must,  when  dealing  with  Ireland,  de- 
part from  those  economical  principles  which 
might  be  applicable  to  England.  Ireland 
was  a  countiy  which  required  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  very  different  manner.  lie  ap- 
innoTed  of  the  present  proposition  of  the 
Oofenunenty  and  should  give  it  his  sup- 
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0.  Gore's)  agent.  No  notice  was  given  of 
the  intention  to  work  on  the  estate.  The 
first  intimation  that  the  agent  had  of  it, 
was  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  sum  of  200^,  heing  at  the 
rate  of  321,  an  ^acre  for  drainage.  That 
was  one  case ;  out  he  had  now  two  other 
oases  to  mention.  In  the  county  of  West- 
meath  1502.  had  heen  demanded  for  drain- 
ing nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land;  and 
since  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Sligo,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned  a 
case  where  arterial  drainage  was  attempted 
under  Mr.  Lahouchere's  letter,  hut  was 
never  finished,  the  suhdrain  never  having 
heen  closed,  and  that  if  the  work  had  heen 
finished  it  would  only  have  drained  ahout 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  sum  paid 
for  this  was  ahout  242.  The  writer  stated 
that  it  ought  to  have  heen  done  for  42.,  or 
less.  But — Quos  Bern  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat  —  the  Whigs  are  determined  to 
ruin  Ireland.  Drainage,  the  writer  oh- 
served,  was  the  first  step  to  he  taken  in  a 
country  requiring  improvement  so  much  as 
Ireland  did ;  hut  it  should  he  done  econo- 
mically, and  not,  as  it  was  now  done, 
wastefully,  hy  keeping  in  pay  a  horde  of 
incapahles.  He  (Mr.  0.  Gore)  agreed  with 
the  writer  when  he  said  that  there  was 
plenty  of  money  in  Ireland.  Douhtless, 
portions  of  Ireland  were  very  much  dis- 
tressed, hut  there  was  plenty  of  money 
there;  and,  as  the  hon.  Memher  for  Roch- 
dale had  said,  Ireland  did  not  want  the  as- 
sistance of  £ngland  if  Parliament  would 
only  give  them  fair  play.  The  writer  went 
OB  to  say,  that  the  localities  for  arterial 
drainage  hy  the  Board  of  Works  had  often 
heen  ill  selected  and  worse  engineered. 
The  estimate  made  of  the  cost  for  common 
drainage  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  would 
have  heen  ample  hut  for  the  mismanagement 
of  the  ofiicers  of  the  hoard.  Although  the 
drainage  had  not  reached  three-quarters  of 
the  distance  it  was  intended  to  go,  yet  the 
landlords  whose  property  it  did  not  reach 
had  heen  compelled  to  pay  their  proportion 
of  the  expense.  Now,  if  the  Government 
undertook  to  perform  works  of  improve- 
ment in  Ireland,  they  should  consider 
themselves  to  be  placed  in  the  same  posi< 
tion  as  a  common  contractor  would  be,  and 
they  should  he  hound  to  carry  out  their 
work  or  receive  no  pay. 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  h^d  had  con- 
siderable  experience  of  the  operations  per- 
formed under  Mr.  Labouchcre's  most  ad- 
mirable modification  of  the  Labour  Act; 


and  he,  certainly,  could  not  concur  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shropshire  in  the 
censure  which  he  had  passed  upon  what 
had  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land under  that  measure.  He  thought  the 
country  ought  to  feel  exceedingly  indebted 
to  the  Government  for  this  additional 
grant.  He  believed  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  use,  by  extending  in  Ire- 
land a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  improv- 
ing that  country  by  introducing  neat  and 
correct  work  on  the  land. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  could  not  anticipate 
any  real  advantage  from  either  of  tnese 
measures.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  in  every  instance  the  Board  of 
W^orks  had  materially  exceeded  the  sums 
which  had  been  agreed  by  the  parties 
should  be  expended  in  these  works,  and 
contended  that  some  control  should  bo 
placed  on  the  Board,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  left,  as  they  now  were,  both  the 
planners  and  paymasters  of  the  improve- 
ments carried  out  under  the  advance.  He 
considered  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance of  the  districts  which  this  Bill 
was  designed  to  assist,  that  it  would  be,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  inoperative. 
In  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  the 
proprietors  would,  no  doubt,  be  most  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  the  advantages  which  it  of- 
fered; but  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  districts,  where  the  land- 
lords would  scarcely  be  willing  to  inTolve 
themselves  still  farther  than  they  were  al- 
ready. He  objected  to  the  Bill,  because  it 
would  neither  meet  present  purposes  nor 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvement 
He  believed  that  no  sum  of  money  wbioh 
might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  concUtion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  an  equality  inth 
themselves,  would  be  grudged  by  the  Eng* 
lish  people.  What  was  required  in  this 
southern  and  western  districts  was  rail* 
ways  to  convey  their  produce  to  the  mar- 
kets. An  advance  of  a  million  would  op6n 
up  four  main  trunk  lines;  and  while  it 
would  do  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else  towards  future  prosperity,  it  might  be 
advanced  under  the  most  perfect  Beoority 
for  repayment.  He  hoped  that  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  turn  his  at- 
tention, still  further  than  he  had  done,  te 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  evidence 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  showed  that 
in  Gonnaught  alone,  there  were  50,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  lying  waste,  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  which,  if  brought 
into  cultivation,  had  been  estimated  at  not 
less  than  2,5OO|000J.     This  was  a  subjeei 
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wliich  should  not  escape  notice  by  Minis- 
ters, when  considering  measures  for  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  people,  and  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mb.  HORSMAK  observed,  that  after 
the  large  sums  which  had  been  already  ad- 
T»nced,  it  was  probable  that  this  extra  half 
million  would  not  do  much  harm  to  Eng- 
land, neither,  seeing  the  large  sums  which 
had  been  wasted  in  Ireland,  was  it  likely 
to  do  much  good  to  that  country.  He 
concurred  with  the  last  speaker,  that  the 
Bill  was  not  likely  to  be  useful,  either  for 
present  purposes  or  as  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  future  improvement.  But  measures 
imimportant  in  themselves  might  be  im- 
portant in  the  principles  involved  in  them; 
and  in  this  case  the  House  sliould  con- 
uder  whether  this  Bill  was  not  the  mere 
continuation  of  that  blind,  inconsistent,  and 
minout  system  of  tiding  over  difficulties  for 
the  moment,  without  cai-ing  for  the  future, 
which  hod  been  so  long  followed,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  a  part  of  a  new  and  wiser  sys- 
tem of  policy.  From  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  other 
night,  he  concluded  that  the  Bill  was  of  the 
former  character.     And  that  speech  had 

Kie  £ar  to  confirm  his  fears  that  this  now 
n  was  of  the  same  character,  and  would 
fi^ow  the  same  course  as  many  others  that 
had  gone  before  it,  and  that  it  would  go 
into  that  bottomless  pit  in  which  they  had 
aonk.  Ireland  had  larger  claims  probably 
OB  this  country  (suffering  as  she  was  at 
ihia  time)  than  any  efforts  of  ours  could 
meet.  And  he  believed  that  such  was  the 
fteling  of  the  English  people,  that  there 
were  no  efforts  of  humanity  in  their  power 
which  thej  were  not  prepared  to  make  on 
behalf  of  their  suffering  fellow-subjects  in 
the  lister  country.  At  the  same  time  he 
eonld  not  admit  that  in  considering  this 
qnestion,  Parliament  should  throw  over 
economical  principles  altogether.  The 
system  of  loans  began  to  be  regarded  in 
England  as  pernicious  in  principle  and  in 
its  resolts,  and  as  tending  to  create  feelings 
of  disaffection  and  alienation  between  the 
two  eouDtries.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  argu- 
menta  were  at  all  satisfactory  when  com- 
pMed  with  the  facts  as  they  stood.  The 
right  hen.  Gentleman  had  said  that  having 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  fa- 
mine and  preserving  life  by  the  former  ad- 
Tanoe,  now  they  should  proceed  to  mea- 
sures of  permanent  improvement.  But  if 
the  measures  of  improvement  were  not  to 
hm  jBQfe  snocessfttl  than  those  for  the  pre* 


servation  of  life  had  been,  neither  Govern* 
ment  nor  the  House  would  have  much 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  Let 
them  look  to  the  accounts  of  the  mortality 
in  Ireland,  as  they  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  and  in  private  letters.  It  was  true 
that  no  official  returns  had  been  presented 
to  Parliament,  showing  the  mortality  and 
disease  which  prevailed  in  Ireland;  but 
there  was  not  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  that 
House  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  alarming  and  shocking  state  of 
things  existed  in  that  country.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  true,  drew 
wathcr  a  cheering  picture  of  Irish  affairs. 
From  his  speech  one  would  suppose  that 
the  worst  had  passed — that  there  were  un- 
mistak cable  signs  of  improvement— that 
mortality  and  disease  had  at  least  abated 
— that  we  had  turned  the  corner  there. 
But  what  were  the  facts  ?  The  very  morn- 
ing after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
his  speech,  statements  appeared  in  the 
London  newspapers,  which  gave  a  most 
fearful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Connemara,  Ballinrobe,  and  Ken- 
mare.  [The  hon.  Member  hero  read  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  in  a  London  morning 
newspaper,  which  gave  a  frightful  account 
of  the  condition  of  these  districts.]  And 
it  appears  that  the  mortality  in  the  work- 
house of  Ferraoy  for  the  last  four  months 
has  been  as  follows  : — 

1840,  January,  31  days    208  deaths. 

February,  28  days 352     do. 

March,  31  days 315     do. 

April,  for  28  post  days  ...  350     do. 

Total  for  four  months...  1,225  deaths. 

The  practical  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Society,  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  give  the  following 
picture  of  a  western  county  : — 

*'  The  country  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition 
— farm-houses  are  everywhere  deserted,  the  land 
attached  to  them  has  become  waste,  and  a  regular 
commonage  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  survived 
the  dreadful  ordeal  of  the  last  four  years.  The 
central  and  three  auxiliary  workhouses  are  over- 
stocked, whilst  many  of  the  recipients  of  outdoor 
relief  have  located  themselves  in  the  now  doorless 
and  roofless  habitations,  and  have  become  the 
nocturnal  plunderers  and  terror  of  the  country, 
disdaining  to  work  for  ordinary  wages,  so  long  as 
they  receive  public  charity  and  relief." 

From  Galway  West,  Mr.  M.  Bole  writes — 
"  I  proceeded  towards  Spiddal,  and  found  the 
farmers  along  the  coast  making  great  efforts  to 
plant  the  potato.  I  asked  many  of  them  what 
they  would  do  if  the  potato  crop  should  fail  this 
season  ;  and  the  universal  reply  was — *  If  the  po- 
tatoes £iil  this  year,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
lie  down  and  die.'  " 
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where,  and  a  more  serious  and  grave  re- 
sponsibility be  could  scarcely  imagine.  He 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty 
of  Government  to  save  human  life  had  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  One  would  have 
thought,  to  have  heard  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqner  on  Friday 
night,  that  Ireland  had  passed  its  worst, 
and  that  better  times  were  close  at  hand. 
But  unfortunately  the  evidence  of  Colooei 
Knox  Gore,  and  the  reports  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  and  even  Mr.  Bourke  (whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  on  that 
occasion),  were  calculated  to  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  With  respect  to  Ballina, 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  debt  of 
68,000^.;  that  no  less  than  eighteen  es- 
tates were  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  that 
there  was  not  one  landlord  receiving  rent; 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  ruined;  that 
almost  every  magistrate  had  ceased  to  sit 
on  the  bench,  and  was  either  confined  to 
his  own  house  or  in  prison;  that  not  a  te- 
nant could  be  got  to  take  a  farm;  that  no 
landlord  would  take  a  loan  for  improve- 
ment; and  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
an  improvement  in  that  umon  without  a 
change  of  proprietors.  Now,  these  were 
all  permanent,  not  temporary,  causes  of 
depression;  and  yet  in  these  cirenmatanees 
the  House  was  invited  to  assent  to  a  Unui 
in  order  to  assist  proprietors  who,  as  Gap- 
tain  Hamilton  had  said,  would  not  take  a 
loan,  and  that  he  himself  had  suffered  from 
taking  one  on  a  previous  occasion,  because 
he  could  not  get  persons  to  take  the  land 
which  he  had  reclaimed  by  means  of  it. 
He  must  say  that,  seeing  that  all  these 
were  not  temporary  but  permanent  causes 
of  depression,  it  was  idle  for  anj  one  to 
write  from  Ireland,  or  to  state  in  that 
House  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  in- 
provement  for  Ireland,  while  those  cansei 
were  not  only  not  removed,  but  were  being 
aggravated  from  week  to  week.  To  do  so 
was,  in  his  opinion,  to  dwell  upon  a  tnper- 
ficial  and  delusive  prospect;  and  only  show- 
ed that  the  real  circumstances  of  Irelaod 
had  not  been  carefully  considered,  and  that 
the  real  wants  of  Ireland  were  imperfectly 
understood.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  was  sntering 
were  not  distinctly  known,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  a  remedy  could  be  pointed  out; 
and  that  it  was  their  duty,  whatever  mea- 
sure was  proposed,  to  compare  that  niea-> 
sure  with  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  re* 
medy,  to  examine  the  relation  between  the 
malady  and  the  cure,  and  by  that  means 
to  test  every  measure,   whether  it   wm 


The  condition  of  the  west  is  thus  described 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  present  month  : — 

"  In  Ballinrobe  workhouse  the  deaths  for  the 
week  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty-six ;  and 
the  Mayo  Constitution  states,  that  '  upwards  of 
four  hundred  paupers  have  absconded,  preferring 
to  die  by  the  way  side  to  becoming  yictims  of  dis- 
ease in  that  charnel  house.'  Cholera  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Ballinrobe  and  the  surrounding  villagek. 
Outside  the  workhouses  the  deaths  from  starvation 
are  increasing.  The  same  Mayo  paper  complains 
of  what  it  terms  *  more  pauper  slaughter/  in  the 
Westport  union,  owing  to  the  alleged  criminal 
negligence  of  some  persons  connected  with  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief.  In  one  case  of 
this  description,  after  an  inquest,  the  relieying 
oflScer  has  been  committed  to  abide  his  trial. 

"  The  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Protestant  rector 
of  Ballinrobe,  in  another  letter  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, describing  the  destitution  of  the  peasantry, 
says,  *  They  are  dropping  into  their  graves  in 
multitudes.' " 

And  those  appalling  statements  were  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  they  every  day  re- 
ceived. The  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
stated  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  a  corre- 
spondent of  his  in  Iceland  wrote  to  him  to 
say,  that  in  travelling  along  the  road  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  his  gig  five  times,  so 
that  the  dead  and  dying  might  be  removed. 
Now  Government  had  asked  Parliament  to 
advance  money,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  people — the  grants  were  as- 
sented to  on  that  principle — had  not  Par- 
liament a  right  to  expect  that  the  purposes 
of  those  grants  would  be  accomplished  ?  If 
they  were  insufficient,  why  did  not  the 
Government  ask  for  more  ?  If  they  were 
sufficient,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
people  were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  pub- 
lic highways  ?  There  must  be  either  gross 
miscalculation  or  gross  mismanagement. 
The  people  were  dying  of  starvation,  he 
repeated.  On  whom  did  this  awful  re- 
sponsibility rest?  Not  upon  the  poor-law 
guardians  or  proprietors  in  Ireland,  for 
they  had  been  unceasing  in  making  repre- 
sentations upon  the  subject — not  upon  the 
Parliament  of  England,  because  Parlia- 
ment had  assented  to  every  request  that 
had  been  made,  and  had  been  told  that 
the  grants  would  suffice  for  staving  off  the 
temporary  distress;  and  if,  because  the  Go- 
vernment had  refrained  from  asking  for 
sufficient  funds  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  embarrassment  which  arose 
from  doing  so — if,  in  consequence  of  this, 
multitudes  of  the  poor  were  being  carried 
off  by  cruel  and  lingering  deaths,  and  the 
rest  were  falling  into  a  state  which  was 
shocking  to  humanity  and  disgraceful  to 
civilisation  and  religion,  the  responsibility 
of  these   results  must  surely  rest  some- 
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iBTgB  or  wheUrer  it  was  insignifieant  in  its 
cbaneter.  He  asked,  tben,  what,  in  the 
case  before  them,  was  the  real  evil  to  be 
cured?  In  the  present  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  they  had  to  aim,  in  the  first  in- 
itance,  at  the  immediate  preserration  of 
fife;  in  the  second  place,  at  the  restora- 
iiflii  of  heallfafiil  agricultural  relations ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  at  the  establishment  of 
fiMlingB  of  sympathy  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  countries.  He 
asked  whether  any  of  these  objects  could 
he  at  all  achieved  by  the  measure  before 
them?  Certainly,  it  could  not  affect  the 
nnmediate  preservation  of  life,  because  the 
ohjeet  of  the  loans  was  to  employ  the  able- 
bodied  labourer,  and  not  to  support  those 
wfa6  were  reduced  to  destitution,  and  were 
ahnost  in  the  last  stage  of  existence.  Nei- 
ther would  it  establish  healthful  agricul- 
tural relations,  because  its  effect  must 
either  be  to  give  loans  to  the  solvent  pro- 
ptietorSt  who  were  the  few,  and  did  not 
need  them,  or  to  the  insolvent  proprietors, 
whom  it  would  be  much  better  to  compel 
to  bring  their  estates  into  the  market.  It 
was  equally  incapable  of  establishing  kindly 
feeKngs  between  the  two  countries,  because 
the  sense  of  the  burden  of  taxation  dissatis- 
fied the  one,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  ir- 
ritated the  other.  He  looked  at  the  mea- 
sures introduced  by  Government,  and  re- 
eted  to  say  that  none  of  those  measures 
been  carried  out.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Eiebeqner  said  that  legislation  could 
not  gire  to  the  Irish  people  habits  of  indus- 
tiy,  energy,  or  self-reliance.  His  reply 
waa»  that  Government  could  not  do  all 
tins*  but  it  could  do  much  to  promote  those 
qoilities.  They  could  not  legislate  to  make 
men  walk  whose  feet  were  tied,  nor  to 
make  men  eat  who  were  unable  to  get  food, 
but  tfasj  could  by  legislation  loosen  the 
fetters  of  the  one,  and  cheapen  the  food  of 
the  other.  Ireland  was  an  agricultural 
eountrj,  and  measures  ought  to  be  at 
once  taken  to  make  the  transfer  of  land 
easy,  to  simplify  the  complexity  of  tenure, 
and  to  give  security  to  the  capitalist  for  his 
investment.  An  amendment — a  thorough 
and  searching  amendment — of  the  laws 
was  much  more  needed  than  a  system  of 
loans,  which  perpetuated  pauperism,  dimi- 
nished self-reliance,  and  were  calculated 
to  protract  a  system  cumbersome,  rotten, 
and  delusive.  He  did  not  say  a  word 
against  the  amount  of  the  grant;  on  the 
eontraiT,  he  would  be  ready  to  vote  much 
more;  but  then  it  must  be  upon  some  clear 
princ^le,  sad  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
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well-defined  and  comprehensive  scheme. 
He  confessed  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  emer- 
gency was  too  great,  and  the  opportunity 
too  vast,  to  be  neglected.  They  wanted' 
another,  a  very  different  line  of  policy — 
they  wanted  a  fresh  system,  not  one  of 
small  measures,  of  makeshifts  and  expe- 
diency, but  a  system  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  a  statesman,  and  carried  out  with  ear- 
nestness and  vigour.  By  the  adoption  of 
such  measures,  he  believed  Ireland  might 
yet  be  saved;  in  the  want  of  them,  he  saw 
nothing  but  continued  misery  and  degrada- 
tion to  Ireland,  and  tdtimate  ruin  to  this 
country  also. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  it  was  with 
considerable  surprise  he  had  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  And  he  was  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  find,  that  whilst  he  said  "  those 
were  the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed 
the  Bill  before  the  House,"  he  had  not 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  Amendment 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not  think 
it  was  a  question  which  the  House  could 
treat  with  indifference.  If  he  thought  that 
the  sum  of  500,000/.,  the  loan  of  which 
would  be  authorised  by  the  Bill,  was  to  bo 
thrown  away,  or  wasted,  he  could  not,  as 
a  representative  of  the  people,  sit  there 
and  not  enter  his  protest  against  such  a 
waste.  But  he  should  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  facts  stated  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  House — facts  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  altogether  overlooked.  His  right 
hon.  Friend,  in  the  statement  which  he  had 
made  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Bill  was  founded,  mentioned,  and  satisfied 
the  House  (although,  as  it  appeared,  he 
had  not  satisfied  the  hou.  Gentleman)  that 
the  money  already  advanced  by  Parlia- 
ment to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
by  way  of  loans,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  of  the  country,  had  acted  most  be- 
neficially in  increasing  its  productiveness, 
in  giving  employment  to  many  of  the 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
employed, and  in  increasing  the  general 
wealth  of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  not 
money  thrown  away.  It  had  proved  bene- 
ficial to  those  upon  whose  estates  it  had 
been  laid  out,  audits  repayment  had  been  se- 
cured; and  although,  from  the  2,000,000?. 
which  had  been  advanced  to  England  and 
Scotland  the  advantages  expected  to  be 
derived  had  been  already,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, realised,  they  had  not  yet  seen  the 
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whole  of  the  results.  But  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  also  stated,  that,  under  the  ad- 
vances made  by  Parliament,  20,000  able- 
bodied  men,  representing  100,000  families 
in  Ireland,  were  now  industriously  exert- 
ing themselves  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  and  these  loans  were  secured  by 
being  charged  upon  the  estates  without 
any  risk  of  loss  to  the  State;  he  meant 
without  risk  of  any  important  loss.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  few  pounds 
might  not  be  lost;  as,  for  instance,  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  put  the  other  night,  his 
right  hen.  Friend  had  stated,  that  up  to 
October  last  the  only  arrear  remaining  due 
from  a  former  loan  was  a  balance  of  53  ^ 
That  was  the  only  answer  he  should  give 
to  the  sneers  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  about  throwing 
money  into  a  bottomless  gulf.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  in  great  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  went 
into  considerations  about  the  result  of  lend- 
ing to  solvent  or  insolvent  proprietors,  as 
if  he  thought  that  the  security  for  the  loan 
was  to  be  personal  security — the  personal 
security  of  insolvents,  instead  of  being  a 
charge  upon  the  land.  But  the  real  fact 
was,  that  the  land  was  held  responsible, 
and  it  would  become  forfeited  if  the  loan 
were  not  repaid.  So  that  they  had  the 
best  possible  s*ecurity  for  the  money,  and 
one  that  would  be  perfectly  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  A  ct.  -  As  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Captain  Hamilton,  they  were 
merely  founded  upon  a  superficial  view  of 
the  district.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not 
know  whether  in  the  union  of  Ballina  any 
proprietors  had  applied  for  loans  under  the 
Act;  but  he  knew  that  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land there  were  several  proprietors  who 
had  applied  for  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  estates  and  employing  the 
people.  The  object  of  the  present  Bill  was 
to  enable  landed  proprietors  to  obtain  loans 
by  which  they  could  at  once  improve  their 
estates  and  employ  the  people.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  condemned  the  present  measure 
and  said  that  other  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
But  other  means  had  been  employed,  means 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  ridiculed,  in  aid 
of  the  rates,  in  order  that  relief  might  be 
afforded  to  these  poor  people,  and  that  the 
progress  of  poverty  and  destitution  might 
be  arrested.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Gentleman  through  his  speech,  or  into  any 
of  the  various  subjects  upon  which  he  had 
assailed  the  measures  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  be  quite 


unmindful  or  ignorant  that  by  that  speech 
he  was  delaying  the  progress  of  another 
measure  belonging  to  the  very  class  which 
he  said  ought  to  be  introduced.  He  aeemed 
not  to  know  the  nature  of  the  next  Bill 
upon  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  that  was  to 
come  before  the  House,  or  that  it  was  one 
for  the  better  enabling  people  to  diaposo  of 
incumbered  estates.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  thought  or  said  that  legisla- 
tion could  do  nothing  for  Ireland.  What 
he  said  was,  that  legislation  could  not  do 
everything.  He  said  that  the  great  work 
should  bo  done  by  the  resident  proprietors 
themselves.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  not 
go  any  further  into  the  subjects  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  delay  the  House  from  the  considoN 
ation  of  the  next  measure  that  was  before 
them.  Much  of  what  the  hon.  Qentleman 
uttered  against  the  Bill  was  not  applicable 
to  what  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  said,  and 
it  certainly  did  not  redound  very  mnoh  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  character  for  fair* 
ness.  Utterly  condemning,  as  he  .(Sir  G. 
Grey)  did,  the  want  of  fairness  in  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  he  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  concluded  it  with  an  amend* 
ment,  upon  which  the  House  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  recording  its  opinion. 
He  did  not,  however,  regret  his  not  nanng 
done  so,  as  it  would  have  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  time,  and  delayed  them  frmn  the 
consideration  of  the  Incumbered  Bstalss 
Bill. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  explained.  He  had 
quoted  from  Captain  Hamilton,  beeanse  hi 
was  a  Government  inspector  and  a  propria* 
tor  of  land  in  the  Ballina  union.  And  he 
had  said  that  he  was  unable  to  let  oneindl 
of  the  land  he  had  reclaimed,  and  that  be 
was  convinced  not  one  single  proprietor  in 
Ballina  would  take  a  sixpence  of  the  Q^ 
vemment  loan. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eomaitted 
for  Monday  next. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  laoved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  now  proposed.  He 
thought  all  their  legislation  should  be  sub* 
sidiary  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  He  net 
only  cordially  supported  it,  but  he.  thanked 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  bringing  it 
forward ;    luid   he    entertained 
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hopes  that  it  would  effect  all  the  advan 
tams  anticipated  by  its  promoters. 

Mb.  J.  0*CONNELL  coincided  in  the 
▼iewt  expreMed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nortliamptonshire.  The  Government  would 
aoeompliah  a  real  benefit  by  having  intro- 
daeed  the  Bill,  and  the  greatest  good  that 
eonld  be  conferred  on  Ireland  would  be  to 
expedite  it»  passage  through  the  House. 

Mb.  OROGAN  also  approved  of  the 
Bill,  but  it  would  be  insuflicient  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  poor*law  system.  There  were  already 
more  estates  in  the  market  than  could  find 
pnrebasers.  Ho  knew  of  one  estate  tbat 
nad  been  lately  sold  for  between  ten  and 
eleven  years'  purchase,  although  the  title 
was  perfectly  clear.  But  the  fact  was, 
they  shonld  ensure  purchasers  against  the 
incdcolable  liabilities  under  the  present 
poor-law. 

8n  H.  W.  BARRON  approved  of  the 
BUI;  bnt  he  should  impress  upon  the 
House  that  more  was  necessary,  and  un- 
less thej  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
sitered  the  poor-law,  so  as  to  make  the 
pnreliasers  secure  against  their  property 
mring  swallowed  up  by  poor-rates,  it  would 
be  useless  to  bring  lands  into  the  market. 
Within  the  last  few  days  three  estates  had 
been  offered  for  sale  in  Dublin  :  two  could 
find  no  purchasers,  and  the  third  was  sold 
at  60  per  cent  under  what  was  considered 
bj  the  best  judges  as  its  real  value.  He 
ioeommend(Mi  the  Government  to  weigh 
well  the  plan  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  4tDe  Member  for  Tamworth.  Es- 
tates eonld  not  be  sold  at  present  in  Ireland 
with  the  clearest  titles;  and  unless  some 
indnoement  were  held  out  to  purchasers, 
bow  did  they  expect  that  purchasers  could 
be  found  by  merely  making  the  clearing  of 
titles  more  easy  ? 

CoLOiTBL  DUNNE  could  not  agree  with 
those  hon.  Members  for  Ireland  who  hnd 
so  highly  praised  the  Bill.  He  thought  it 
A  ytrj  faulty  measure,  and  one  wliich  was 
entirely  abrogating  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  did  not  think  it  wise  or  prudent  to  send 
into  the  country  a  board  of  commissioners 
with  inqnisitorial  powers  to  search  into  the 
condition  of  any  man  upon  whose  property 
a  debt  might  be  secured,  and  whoso  credi- 
tor came  before  the  board  to  demand  a  sale. 
He  thought  the  plan  unwise  which  would 
send  into  the  market  a  large  quantity  of 
land  at  a  moment  when  it  was  extremely 
difficolt  to  find  purchasers;  and,  above 
ftlly  he  should  like  to  know  who  the  com- 
weve  to  be.    Upon  that  would 


depend  much  of  his  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure. For  instance,  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  such  a  commission  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  were  to  be  one  of 
the  commissioners,  after  the  sentiments 
which  that  hon.  Member  had  expressed. 
Any  man,  from  motives  of  spite  or  political 
enmity,  could  force  a  sale  of  an  estate 
under  this  Bill,  by  merely  buying  up  some 
small  debt  upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
guarded  his  plan  with  an  observation  which 
had  been  unobserved  by  the  Government, 
and  the  guard  had  been  left  out  of  the 
present  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  owners  of  estates  to  be  sold  should  re- 
ceive the  full  value  of  them;  but  no  such 
reservation  was  made  in  the  Government 
measure.  An  hon.  Friend  of  his  (Colonel 
Dunne)  was  about  to  introduce  an  impor- 
tant clause  into  it,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  finally  carried.  Its  object  would  be 
to  compel  the  new  purchasers  of  land  to 
reside  upon  the  estates  they  should  pur- 
chase. ,  At  present  about  6,000,000^ 
a  year  was  drawn  out  of  Ireland  by  absen- 
tee proprietors;  and  as  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  hitherto  had  been 
very  great,  ho  hoped  that  this  proposition 
would  be  found  simple  enough  to  provide 
at  least  for  the  prevention  of  future  absen- 
teeism. It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a 
constant  drain  must  diminish  the  capital  of 
a  country.  Ho  was  not  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  there  were  large  masses  of 
capital  concealed  in  Ireland;  and  when  the 
estates  were  brought  into  the  market,  ho 
did  not  believe  that  many  Irishmen  would 
be  found  able  to  purchase  them,  even  if 
they  should  be  broken  up  into  the  smallest 
portions,  to  suit  peopio  of  small  capital. 
He  thought  the  Irish  estates  would  be 
bought  up  by  speculators,  and  persona 
anxious  to  seize  upon  Irish  property;  and 
the  result  would  be,  unless  some  timely 
precautions  wore  taken,  that  the  land 
would  get  into  the  hands  of  non-residents, 
and  the  evils  to  the  population  would  be  in- 
creased. He  hoped  no  hon.  Member  would 
vote  for  the  Bill  until  Ilcr  Majesty's  Min- 
isters had  declared  who  the  commissioners 
were  to  bo.  He  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  at  once  declare  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  one  of  the  best  equity  law- 
yers in  Ireland,  should  be  two  of  tlie  com- 
missioners. There  would  then  be  some 
sort  of  security  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  would  be  guided  by  some  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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Sir  a.  B.  BROOKE  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  tbought  tbat  the 
Government  deseiTod  credit  for  its  intro- 
duction. Nothing  was  more  important  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  than  the 
existence  of  some  means  for  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  property  from  those  who  were 
hut  the  nominal  possessors  of  it,  to  those 
who  could  really  improve  the  land  and  em- 
ploy the  people.  He  would  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  clause  compelling  absen- 
tee landlords  to  provide  in  some  way  or 
other  for  the  support  and  emplo3rment  of 
the  labourers  upon  their  estates. 

Mr.  turner  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  objected  to  some  of  its 
provisions,  particularly  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  commissioners.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  have  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  first  mortgagee.  As 
the  Bill  now  stood,  the  owner  of  an  in- 
cumbered estate  might  apply  for  a  sale, 
and  compel  the  mortgagee  to  go  into  the 
market  at  a  most  unfavourable  time,  and 
when  his  interest  would  be  sacrificed.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mortgagee 
ought  to  be  protected  against  public  policy, 
but,  as  far  as  might  be,  consistently  with 
public  policy.  The  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  call  upon  the  mortgagees  of 
every  estate  in  Ireland  to  produce  their 
title,  and,  if  he  understood  the  Bill  rightly, 
to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
equity.  They  were  not  to  be  restrained 
in  any  manner  in  the  execution  of  the  ex- 
tensive powers  conferred  on  them.  He 
thought  there  were  cases  in  which  an  in- 
junction ought  to  be  granted,  and  the 
means  afforded  to  the  owner  of  retaining 
his  estate,  when  it  cotdd  be  done  with 
justice  to  the  mortgagee.  He  threw  out 
the  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Coventry  objected  to  the  Bill  as  interfe- 
ring with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland, 
he  should  remember  that  that  court  had 
already  had  ample  opportunity  of  applying 
its  machinery  to  the  evil,  and  that  it  was 
because  it  had  failed  thai  this  measure 
was  introduced,  having  for  its  object  an 
economical,  speedy,  facile,  and  advanta- 
geous sale  of  incumbered  estates.  Last 
year  he  moved  for  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  decrees  pronounced  by  the  courts 
of  equity  in  Ireland  within  the  last  five 
years,  with  the  view  of  seeing  the  amount 
of  property  decreed  to  be  sold,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  the  amount  actually  sold ; 


and  in  that  return  he  found  that  in  the 
year  ending  the  9th  of  March,  1848,  no 
less  than  51  decrees  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  alone,  and  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1849,  no  less  than 
69.  Now,  how  far  had  the  masters  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  the  estates  under  those 
decrees  ?  In  Mr.  Murphy's  office,  in  the 
year  ending  April,  1848,  only  15  sales 
had  been  effected  ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
April,  1849,  only  six.  In  Mr.  Brookes*s 
office,  in  the  year  ending  April,.  U46r 
only  seven  sales  had  beens#B6ted ;  and  in 
the  year  ending  April,  1849,  only  one. 
Thus,  while  there  had  been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  suits  for  the  sale  of 
incumbered  estates,  he  found  that  in  the 
offices  of  the  Chief  Remembrancer  and  the 
four  Chancery  Masters  there  had  been  a 
great  decrease  in  the  number  of  sales 
effected.  This  return  alone  sufficed  to 
show  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  such 
measure  as  that  before  the  House.  But 
he  hoped  that  no  consideration  would  in* 
duce  the  Solicitor  General  to  copy  the  In* 
cumbered  Estates  Bill  of  last  Session, 
under  which  every  practical  man  knew  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  incumbered  estates* 
He  hoped  he  would  provide  in  this  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  that  Act,  reserving  only  these 
two  or  three  valuable  provisions  contained 
in  it.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
proposed  commission  would  expire  in  five, or 
even  ten,  years.  They  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  about  to  acknowledge  the  jnin- 
ciple  that  purchasers  of  land  shoukt  ac- 
quire a  Parliamentary  title,- and  it  would 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  any  sales  of  eatatts 
could  be  effected  except  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  principle,  and,  thermre* 
through  the  commission;  because*  how- 
ever good  might  be  the  title,  there  were 
always  conditions  which  rendered  it  less 
clear  or  certain  than  the  proposed  Parlia- 
mentary title.  In  fact,  it  would  be  utteriy 
impossible  for  the  owners  of  estates  for 
private  sale  to  compete  with  persons  Bal- 
ing under  the  operation  of  this  Bill.  As 
he  read  the  Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  did  not  propose  the  sale 
of  those  short  terminable  interests  hdd  by 
middlemen,  who  formed  so  large  a  class 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  to  exclude  them  from  the 
benefits  of  this  measure;  because  if  thej 
offered  them  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  me- 
thod, they  would  be  hampered  hj  many 
conditions,  which  a  Parliamentary  title 
would  supersede.  They  did  not  ewuakr 
themselves,  proprietors  orlanticMila^  the 
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land;  although  they  discharged  many  of 
the  fiical  duties  of  landlords.  He  believed 
they  were  anxious  to  be  denuded  of  the 
outward  ostentation  of  being  landlords, 
which  in  reality  they  were  not,  and  that 
they  felt  that  the  tenant  occupiers  were 
getting  more  desirous  every  day  of  be- 
coming tiie  direct  tenants  of  the  owners. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  some  clause 
might  be  successfully  introduced  to  enable 
the  commissioners,  where  the  owner  in  fee, 
and  the  parties  holding  the  intermediate 
interests,  were  assenting  parties,  to  ex- 
tinguish those  intermediate  interests,  and 
offer  the  property  for  sale  in  such  a  form 
as  would  he  most  likely  to  attract  tho 
Engfish  capitalist.  He  thought  they  might 
be  commuted  for  some  determinable  rent 
charee.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  partition  in 
cases  of  coparcenary — 2,000,000  acres  of 
the  land  of  Ireland  being  so  held.  He  knew 
a  case  of  property  being  held  conjointly  by 
thres  persons  who  had  had  a  partition  suit 
in  the.  Court  of  Chancery  for  twenty-five 
years,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
an  arrangement.  With  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  objected  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  be  thought  they  ought  to  be  most  ex- 
tensiTO  and  summary  powers,  so  as  to  en- 
sble  ibem  to  enforce  their  orders  with  readi- 
ness, not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England 
and  Scotland,  where  so  many  of  the  mort- 
gagees resided.  He  was  justified  in  urg- 
ing the  Goyemment  to  render  the  Act 
Bosb.  that  all  parties  connected  with  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  might  be  enabled  to  avail 
tltCQiselTes  of  its  provisions.  It  was  pos- 
siUe  that  some  incumbered  proprietors, 
sating  in  conjunction  with  their  creditors, 
and  anxious  to  preserve  their  estates  from 
coming  within  the  Act,  would  be  able  to 
defeat  it  altogether,  or,  at  nil  events,  cur- 
tail the  advantages  expected  to  fiow  from 
the  measure.  He  thought  the  power  of 
putting  the  Act  in  operation  should  be 
given  to  other  persons  than  those  at  pre- 
sent mentioned,  otherwise  the  measure 
wonld  be  completely  inoperative.  If,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  combination  be- 
tween tiie  inheritor  and  the  creditors, 
the  Act  might  easily  be  defeated.  Tak- 
ing the  Bill  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Bill,  lately  introduced  by  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  it  was.  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  empower 
the  ssk  of  a  portion  of  the  land  for  pay- 
mitni  of  tbe  anears  of  poor-rates  now  due. 


For  his  own  part,  he  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  giving  the  most  summary  power  for  the 
recovery  of  arrears  of  poor-rates  from  the 
landlords.  He  meant  those  arrears  due  in 
respect  of  land,  either  in  their  own  actual 
possession  or  in  the  occupation  of  such  of 
their  tenants  whose  rent  did  not  exceed 
4?.  a  year  each.  Ho  knew  there  were 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  considered  it 
a  great  hardship  that  such  extensive 
powers  should  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
poor-rates,  and  that  landed  proprietors 
should  be  held  responsible  at  all  for  poor- 
rates.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  vast  sum  of  three  millions  sterling, 
collected  last  year  for  poor-rates  and  county 
cess,  had  been  paid  by  the  tenantry  in  ac- 
tual occupation  of  tho  land,  the  majority 
of  whom  paid  less  than  151,  a  year  rent. 
Tho  landlords  had  no  reason  to  complain, 
perhaps,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
most  stringent  and  extensive  powers  were 
conferred  upon  poor-law  guardians,  to  have 
the  rates  collected  where  the  annual  value 
was  over  4^  The  goods,  chattels,  and 
bodies  of  the  tenantry  were  liable  where 
the  annual  value  exceeded  that  sum.  There 
was  thegi-eatest  anxiety  to  meet  the  demand 
shown  by  the  tenantry  in  Ireland;  and  he 
thought  it  was  only  justice  to  see  that 
that  portion  which  was  payable  by  the 
landlords  was  enforced,  and  that  every 
facility  should  be- given  for  its  recovery. 
He  feared,  as  the  Bill  was  now  framed, 
there  was  not  a  sufficiently  distinct  and 
summary  mode  given  to  compel  payment 
of  those  rates  by  the  proprietors  of  land. 
The  poor-law  guardians  or  commissioners 
should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed,  in  the  civil- 
bill  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  those  rates, 
where  their  amount  was  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  when  beyond  it  they  should  be 
empowered  to  bring  actions  in  the  superior 
courts;  when  the  proprietors  resided  in 
England  that  they  might  be  proceeded 
against  here,  and  on  judgments  being  re- 
covered, that  those  judgments  might  be 
transferred  to  Ireland,  where  they  could 
be  made  available  as  liens  upon  the  land. 
As  to  landed  proprietors  who  resided  on 
the  Continent,  or  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dences perhaps  at  Brussels  or  Boulogne, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  proceed  against 
them  effectively,  and  much  expense  would 
be  incurred.  The  very  best  mode  to  avoid 
injustice  to  any  one  would  be  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  barristers' 
courts,  and  empower  them  to  adjudicate 
upon  all  cases  relating  to  poor-rates  due  by 
landed  proprietors — the  decree  of  the  as- 
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gistant  barrister  to  be  registered  in  Dublin, 
and  bave  the  same  effect  as  any  judgment. 
That  would  put  an  end  to  the  necessity 
or  the  opportunity  of  incurring  costs  in 
fruitless  and  harassing  proceedings.  With 
regard  to  the  landlords'  exemption  from  ar- 
rest for  rates  duo  by  them,  he  had  no  wish 
to  see  them  liable  to  be  arrested.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  satisfied  to  exchange  their 
liability  to  arrest  for  the  moro  rational 
modea  of  enforcing  payment  he  had  sug- 
gested. [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer: To  any  amount  ?]  Yes;  and  he  as- 
sured the  House,  that  if  something  like 
what  he  had  suggested  were  not  adopted, 
the  whole  project  would  be  an  utter  failure. 
The  Bill  could  never  be  made  to  work. 
The  whole  thing  would  break  down  for 
want  of  purchasers.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  still  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  parties  to  invest  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Ireland.  There  were 
many  privileges  and  advantages  that  would 
operate  as  powerful  inducements  to  capi- 
talists to  invest  their  money  in  land  there, 
and  those  privileges  might  safely  bo  en- 
trusted to  them.  If  proper  inducements 
were  given  by  the  Government,  Ireland 
would  soon  have  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
vestment of  a  large  amount  of  that  capital 
with  which  the  city  of  London  and  this 
country  generally  was  literally  surcharged. 
If  such  alterations  were  made  in  the  Bill 
as  would  render  land  an  easily  convertible 
security  for  parties  willing  to  invest  their 
capital  in  it,  one  of  the  results  would  be, 
that  the  resources  of  Ireland  would  soon 
become  profitably  developed,  instead  of 
rapidly  retrograding  to  ruin,  as  they  were 
at  present. 

Mr.  W.  KEOGH  would  have  contented 
himself  with  the  expression  of  opinion 
which  he  gave  on  a  previous  occasion,  had 
it  not  been  for  tho  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Coventry,  observations  calculated  unne- 
cessarily to  alarm  the  English  mortgagees, 
and  thus  assist  in  raising  up  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  His  own  unbiassed 
and  honest  conviction  was,  that  the  Bill 
was  calculated  to  confer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  on  all  classes  in  Ireland; 
and  if  ho  was  to  select  any  particular  class 
as  likely  to  experience  peculiar  benefit,  it 
would  be  that  of  the  incumbered  proprietor 
entirely  disabled  from  discharging  tho  du- 
ties or  realising  the  advantages  of  his  pro- 
perty. He  did  not  think  that  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Bill  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for   Corentry  were 


well  founded.  Every  reasonable  precau- 
tion was  taken  in  the  Bill  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties.  He  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  any  objection 
should  be  made  by  any  mortgagee  to  a 
cheap  and  advantageous  mode  of  realising 
what  was  owing  to  him,  looking  at  the  dif- 
ficulty which  now  existed  on  that  point. 
Neither  could  he  see  why  a  Parliamentary 
title  should  not  enhance  the  value  of  the 
property  by  four  or  five  years*  purchase, 
thus  afibrding  a  chance  tbat  the  proceeds 
would  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  claims 
both  of  the  first  and  second  mortgagee. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  extraordi- 
nary discretionary  powers  upon  the  three 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  it; 
now,  in  that  respect,  likewise,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  differing  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  As  he  (Mr.  Keogh)  read 
tho  Bill,  the  powers  with  which  uie  com- 
missioners were  to  be  invested  were  rea- 
sonable enough.  The  directions  given 
could  not  be  more  clear  or  specific.  The 
ninth  section  required  tho  commissioners  to 
frame  and  circulate  forms  of  applieation 
and  directions,  indicating  the  particulars 
of  the  information  necessary  to  be  furnished, 
on  application  to  them.  First,  with  refer- 
ence to  title;  then,  as  to  incumbranoes, 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  land,  and 
such  other  information  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners  might  assist  them  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  application.  The 
nineteenth  section  authorised  the  commis- 
sioners to  direct  notices  to  be  given  to,  and 
to  hear  any  parties  interested  in  the  land  or 
lease;  it  further  stated  that  they  ahould  in- 
vestigate the  title  and  the  incumbrances 
affecting  such  lease  and  land,  and  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  land,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  that  a  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of 
it  should  be  made;  and  if  such  a  sale 
should  be  expedient,  then  that  they  ahould 
be  empowered  at  their  discretion  to  make 
an  order  for  the  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of 
such  land,  or  of  the  land  comprised  in  the 
lease.  That  was  undoubtedly  a  very  pro- 
per power  to  invest  the  commissioners 
with.  Any  person  interested  in  the  pro- 
perty might  apply  to  tho  commissioners, 
and  should  be  heard;  specified  notices  to 
all  persons  concerned  being  given;  and, 
after  a  strict  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  commissioners  exercised  their 
discretion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  sale. 
There  was  not  the  least  reason,  therefortf 
for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  pet^  in- 
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enmbraneen,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  pounds, 
might  compel  the  sale  of  any  property  in 
Iraaad.  There  was  every  possible  gua- 
rantee that  no  such  evil  could  arise,  un- 
lets indeed  hon.  Members  imagined  that 
the  mutt  incompetent  persons  would  be  se- 
lected as  commissioners.  The  hon.  and 
callant  Member  for  Portarlington  had  ad- 
chiced  a  Terj  noyel  argument  against  the 
BilL  In  comparing  its  provisions  with  the 
operation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
stated  that  this  court  had  fenced  pro- 
perty by  safeguards  and  protections  which 
Old  not  exist  in  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
So  fur,  however,  as  he  (Mr.  Keogh)  could 
nnderstand  the  matter,  the  effect  of  these 
nfegnaida  had  been  to  prevent,  by  delay 
and  expense,  the  realisation  of  those  oh- 
jeets  which  the  parties  applying  to  the 
Ceort  of  Chancery  had  in  view.  He  knew 
eneugli  of  the  west  of  Ireland  to  induce 
him  to  lay  that,  imder  the  impression  that 
Her  Mi^ty'a  Ministers  had  no  more  com- 
pfeheniive  measure  in  contemplation  than 
Ae  present — and  although  he  was  far  from 
layiag  that  no  other  measure  was  needed 
— ^  was  prepared  to  treat  the  question  not 
ae  a  legal  question,  but  in  a  much  broader 
riew;  and  he  trusted  that  no  opposition 
would  prevail  against  the  Bill.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  then  entered  at 
length  into  an  explanation  of  the 
le  in  which  incumbered  property  was 
managed  through  the  instrumentality 
if  ike  Court  of  Chancery.  Not  unfre- 
qinentlj  receivers  were  appointed  under  a 
previoos  arrangement  with  solicitors,  to 
tfannr  as  much  as  they  could  in  their  way 
in  Ae  shape  of  law  costs.  He  had  just 
'been  tM,  that  in  one  union  no  fewer  than 
MM  estates  were  under  the  charge  of  re- 
eamn;  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  that  union  was  one  of  the  bankrupt 
ones.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cafeniiy  had  spoken  of  the  alarm  which 
Ibe  proprietors  of  property  felt  at  the  con- 
■efcnces  of  the  proposed  Bill.  Evidence, 
koire?er»  of  a  contrary  feeling  could  be  ap- 
pealad  to.  He  knew  that  the  estates  of 
tlM  late  Mr.  Martin,  in  Connemara,  ex- 
_  to  196,000  Irish  acres;  the  es- 
\  of  Mr.  0*Neil  and  others,  amounting 
an  to  279,000  Irish  acres,  would  be 
i  at  the  present  moment  if  eligible  pur- 
I  contd  be  found.  He  would  appeal 
to  Aose  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  work- 
iiga  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  they 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  a  proprietor  who 
eaiand  that  eonrt,  coming  out  of  it  in  a 
VOL.CV.    {JSEl} 


solvent  state  ?  Looking  at  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  Ireland  was  placed,  he, 
for  one,  wotdd  gladly  concur  in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  which  tended  to  ex- 
tricate her  from  that  condition. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed,  that  they  were 
all  agreed  in  this — that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  let  loose  the  incumbered  land  in 
Ireland.  The  question  was,  how  was  that 
to  be  done  with  justice  to  all  parties,  and 
with  little  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  par- 
ties. He  thought  the  Irish  Gentlemen 
had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  In  1847,  he  knew 
that  a  representation  had  been  made  to  the 
Government  by  persons  in  this  country  in- 
terested in  Irish  estates,  and  who  then 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  giving  to  pur- 
chasers a  Parliamentary  title.  That  was 
very  much  pressed  upon  Government,  and 
it  was  refused  by  Government.  The  great 
object  of  public  policy  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  should  be  to  let  loose  the  land; 
but  were  they  not  by  the  Bill  going  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject ?  An  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  addressed  the  House  to-night 
stated,  that  decrees  for  sale  were  easy 
enough  to  be  obtained,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  effect  the  sale.  And  how  did  they 
think  that  such  a  Bill  as  this  would  tend 
to  induce  persons  to  buy  land  in  Ireland  ? 
After  agreeing  to  give  a  man  a  Parliamen- 
tary title  to  an  estate,  see  what  a  condition 
they  placed  him  in,  and  if  it  would  be  an 
inducement  to  him  to  lay  out  his  money  in 
land  in  Ireland.  The  return  of  interest  upon 
the  investment  of  money  in  land  was  small; 
and  the  reason  why  persons  were  induced 
to  lay  it  out  in  land  was  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  security.  There  was  an  idea 
that,  owing  to  the  law  of  England,  a  man 
could  not  be  easily  divested  of  his  land;  and 
that  was  one  great  reason  why  persons  in 
buying  land  were  contented  with  a  less 
amount  of  return  for  their  capital.  But  if 
they  introduced  into  Ireland  a  new  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  land,  as  the  hon.  Memr 
ber  for  Carlow  had  told  them,  they  must 
extend  it — they  would  not  be  able  to  stop 
here  with  this  Bill — they  must  give  it  an 
almost  permanent  operation.  It  was  in 
fact  to  be  a  kind  of  roving  commission. 
Look  at  the  mortgagee — see  how  they 
would  treat  him.  The  only  security 
which  he  had  was  his  parchments.  They 
had  been  told  that  many  of  those  parch- 
ment securities  had  gone  out  of  the  coun- 
try; and  how  many  more  did  they  think 
would  yet  go  out  if  this  Bill  were  passed 
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into  a  law,  and  people  were  called  upon  to 
produce  them  ?  In  his  opinion,  those  per- 
sons would  act  wisely  who  placed  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  court.  He  must  say, 
therefore,  going  as  he  did  fully  with  those 
who  desired  to  let  loose  the  land  of  Ireland, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  went  heyond 
what  was  necessary  to  effect  their  own  ob- 
ject; because  all  who  had  yet  spoken  in 
support  of  the  measure  agreed  that  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  land  under  decree 
for  sale,  and  that  purchasers  could  not  be 
found.  Was  it  necessary,  then,  to  go  be- 
yond what  they  had  power  now  to  do  ?  Let 
them  give  a  Parliamentary  title,  and  see  if 
purchasers  would  come  in  and  clear  the 
land  which  was  now  for  sale  in  the  market. 
But  if  it  were  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
law  in  the  sale  of  an  estate,  in  order  to  let 
loose  the  land,  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
taking  the  distribution  of  the  fund  from  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  unless 
they  came  to  that  conclusion  to  which  he 
thought  the  Bill  would  fast  bring  the  coun- 
try— that  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  be 
swept  away.  He  knew  that,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  there  were  many  persons 
who  thought  that  great  reforms  were  ne- 
cessary in  that  court;  but  if  they  took  this 
great  step,  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  either  show  the  special 
grounds  of  exemption  that  were  to  take  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  out  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country,  or  remodel  those 
tribunals,  or  sweep  them  away.  Another 
reason  against  the  commission  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  was  this,  that  there  would 
be  a  sort  of  ex  parte  inquiry  by  them  be- 
fore a  sale  was  decreed,  and  it  would  be 
supposed  by  people  that  these  commis- 
sioners had  formed  certain  opinions  of  the 
rights  of  parties  when  they  decreed  a  sale; 
and,  therefore,  would  not  come  as  an  im- 
partial tribunal  to  decide  on  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  S.  martin  admitted  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  when  he 
said  the  Bill  seemed  to  give  a  sort  of  rov- 
ing commission.  He  thought  there  were 
some  points  in  which  it  could  bo  improved 
for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  ob- 
jects it  proposed,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  would  propose  to  confine  the 
power  of  the  commission  to  the  sale  of 
land  merely,  and  to  hand  over  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  —  a  court 
which  would  give  universal  satisfaction. 
He  thought  it  would  be  found  expedient 


to  confer  upon  this  commission  power 
to  inquire  into  all  estates  on  petition 
being  presented  to  them :  first,  into  the 
value  of  the  estate;  and,  secondly,  into 
the  amount  of  incumbrances  upon  it;  and 
when  these  incumbrances  should  amount 
to  a  certain  large  proportion,  that  then, 
and  not  till  then,  should  the  commission 
have  power  to  deal  with  that- estate.  The 
two  functions  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be 
conferred  on  the  commission  were — ^first, 
to  effect  a  sale  of  the  estate;  and,  secondly, 
to  distribute  the  funds.  The  first  was  a 
function  which  might  be  discharged  by 
many  with  great  advantage  to  aU  parties 
interested  in  the  estates  in  qneation;  but 
the  second,  which  was  to  decide  upon  the 
priority  of  charges,  however  simple  it 
might  seem  to  those  acquainted  with  law, 
was  yet  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions 
which  could  come  before  any  tribunal.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  three  com- 
missioners should  be  empowered  effectually 
to  discharge  the  first  of  these  functions, 
so  as  to  decree  and  complete  the  sale;  and 
that  the  money,  after  deducting,  say  3  per 
cent  on  the  price,  or  5  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever other  rate  was  usually  charged  by  a 
respectable  auctioneer,  for  he  would  have 
the  rate  fixed  for  the  expenses  of  the  sale 
sent  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  where  the  distribution  could  be 
effectually  and  satisfactorily  made.  An- 
other difficulty  connected  with  this  com- 
mission was  this — that,  while  their  powers 
should  be  defined  and  limited  by  the  BiH, 
they  might  be  found  insufficient  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  in  certain  cases  the  com- 
missioners might  go  beyond  their  powers. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  a  proUbi- 
tion  would  issue  from  the  courts  in  Dublin 
to  stay  these  proceedings;  and  that,  once 
issued,  would  for  ever  paralyse  their  oper- 
ations. To  remedy  that  evil,  he  proposed 
to  make  the  commission  to  all  intents  a 
court  of  record;  and,  that  instead  of  any 
Parliamentary  title  being  offered,  their 
mere  record,  ordering  and  completing  the 
sale  of  the  estates,  should  be  itself  a 
protection  against  all  previous  charges. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  all  this  would  ope- 
rate only  as  a  temporary  relief,  bo  long  at 
they  left  the  great  source  of  most  of  the 
evils  affecting  landed  property  untouched. 
In  Ireland  the  practice  existed,  and  was 
universally  pursued,  of  making  a  judg- 
ment a  security  for  money  given  in  loan. 
So  different  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
England,  that,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
landed  property  was  not  subject  to  ezeott- 
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tion  under  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
common  law;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
jmKt  l93i^0B^\uM  an  individual's  estates 
were  hM  liable  to  the  effects  of  a  judg- 
ment. In  Ireland  this  was  esteemed  the 
most  oonrenient  kind  of  security,  and  ac- 
oordingly  these  judgments  were  daily  sued 
out  without  uiy  intention  of  issuing  execu- 
tion; and  tHese  judgments  affected  the 
whole  of  the  estates  possessed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, or  that  he  may  afterwards  possess, 
and  follow  the  estates  into  whatever  hands 
ihey  may  fall.  Hence,  on  purchasing 
estates,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate, 
not  merely  what  judgments  might  have 
exiited  against  the  last  vendor,  but  every 
pmouB  vendor  might  have  judgments 
against  him,  and  all  things  attaching  to  the 
property.  The  mortgage  deed  in  England 
at  once  showed  what  lands,  described  by 
their  boundaries  and  their  locality,  were 
subject  to  the  charges;  but  in  Ireland  the 
aeenrities  he  was  talking  of  created  a  diffi- 
culty of  investigation  fiftyfold  greater. 
He  proposed,  then,  to  meet  this  by  enact- 
ing that  judgments,  unless  levied  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  years,  should  cease  to 
be  of  force.  He  hoped,  with  these  provi- 
sions in  operation,  that  Ireland  would  re- 
edver  from  her  present  adversity  to  a  state 
of  prosperity  as  great  as  was  enjoyed  by 
this  country. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
tlie  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Coven- 
try seemed  to  have  misunderstood  the  ob- 
MCts  of  the  Bill.  It  was  intended  by  the 
jSill  to  empower  the  commission  to  sell 
incumbered  estates  ;  but  in  order  that 
tliej  might  do  so  speedily,  it  was  neces- 
aaiT  to  disencumber  them  of  those  fetters 
And  forms  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which 
lutd  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice. 
In  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
bon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  as  to  the 
mortgages,  he  wished  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate, 
irliieh  in  this  country  were  looked  upon 
ns  ef  the  greatest  importance,  were,  in 
Ireland,  of  next  to  none ;  and  what  was 
ifallad  the  legal  estate  was  of  no  import- 
ance whatever.  Hence  it  came  that  a 
mortgagor  would  never  show  his  deeds. 
Bnt  then,  the  commission  would  act  upon 
decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
all  the  deeds  and  muniments  had  been 
produced  and  examined  before  the  decree 
was  pronoueced.  Now,  in  the  present 
Stnte  of  Ireland,  it  was  open  to  a  mort- 
flsgor  either  to  sell  the  property  or  to 
modose  his  mortgage,  or  to  enter  into 


possession  ;  foreclosure,  in  fact,  being  but 
another  way  of  entering  into  possession. 
Was  it  then  desirable  for  him  to  enter 
into  possession  ?  A  marketable  title  was 
a  very  scarce  thing  in  Ireland,  although  a 
good  holding  title  was  more  common. 
Would  the  mortgagor  be  benefited,  then, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  take  one  or  other  of 
the  two  courses  he  had  mentioned  ?  It 
was  not  desirable  to  take  possession — it 
was  little  better  to  endeavour,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  to  attempt  to  sell 
the  estates  with  the  deficient  nature  of 
their  titles.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  sale  felt  just  now  in  Ire- 
land was  the  difficulty  of  finding  pur- 
chasers ;  but  he  believed  their  number 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  which  proposed  to  give 
the  purchaser  a  Parliamentary  title.  He 
said  it  was  intended  to  introduce  several 
alterations  and  additions  upon  the  Bill  as 
it  at  present  stood.  It  was  intended  to 
empower  the  commissioners  to  make  a 
partition  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  estates  of 
undivided  interest.  It  was  further  in- 
tended to  give  them  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing the  contracts  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
chase of  estates,  and  also  of  rescinding 
these  contracts  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces which  might  render  that  necessary. 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  among  other  things,  he 
proposed  to  enact  that  no  prohibition 
should  issue  on  mandamus  against  the 
commissioners  out  of  any  of  the  courts  in 
Dublin.  The  commissioners  would  like- 
wise have  the  power  of  making  such  rules 
and  taking  such  measures  as  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  object  of  the  Bill 
into  effect.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Coventry  would  perceive  a  case  per- 
fectly analogous  in  that  respect,  in  the 
case  of  the  West  India  Commission,  who 
had  the  utmost  latitude  in  drawing  up 
their  own  rules  and  regulations.  The 
evils  of  the  present  system  were  owing  to 
the  practice  with  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  its  own  sake,  had  circum- 
scribed itself;  and  he  would  mention  an 
illustration  that  had  been  sent  to  him  a 
few  days  ago.  An  estate  was  placed  in 
the  court  about  twenty  years  since. 
Eight  different  suits  were  instituted  for 
a  sale,  to  which  there  were  forty-five  de- 
fendants. It  was  found  that  a  good  title 
could  not  be  given  under  any  one,  and 
in  1843  a  ninth  was  instituted,  which, 
though  an  amicable  one,  had  gone  on 
for  six  years,  and  was  not  yet  closed, 
N2 
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This  evil  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the 
Chancery  system  with  the  peculiar  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland,  and  unless  the  Legis- 
lature interfered  with  a  strong  hand,  both 
owners  and  incumbrancers  would  be  in- 
volved by  it  in  one  common  ruin.  A  law 
analogous  to  that  which  he  proposed  had 
existed  in  Scotland  for  200  years.  Origi- 
nally, under  that  law,  estates  were  sold, 
after  inquiry,  into  the  incumbrances  and 
their  priority,  but  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  This,  however,  being 
found  injurious,  it  was  altered,  so  that 
estates  could  at  once  be  sold,  even  though 
the  owner  objected ;  and  all  Scotch  law- 
yers would  say  that  it  had  worked  ad- 
mirably. No  person  would  derive  greater 
benefit  from  this  Bill  than  mortgagees. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  things  they 
did  not  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
estates  on  which  their  money  was  secured; 
but  whether  they  did  or  not,  the  measure 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  more  money 
and  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they 
otherwise  would.  It  was  an  error  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  an  owner  to  suspend  the  proceedings 
under  the  commission  —  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Bill  being  that  the  com- 
missioners should  proceed  with  the  sale  as 
speedily  as  they  possibly  could.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Pontefract  fur  paying  the  money  into  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  could  not  be 
adopted  without  manifest  injury;  for  the 
result  of  it  would  be,  that  the  court  having 
to  administer  Chancery  law  would  adopt 
Chancery  forms,  and  after  a  certain  time  it 
would  fall  into  the  same  state  of  discredit 
as  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  it  would 
not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  those  persons 
who  desired,  through  its  agency,  to  obtain 
that  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 
With  reference  to  judgments,  a  measure 
was  in  contemplation  which  would  be  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  possible.  No  system 
of  the  description  necessary  to  meet  the 
evil  could  be  complete  which  did  not  attack 
the  law  of  judgments  as  one  of  its  chief 
sources.  With  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
low,  he  desired  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possi- 
ble of  the  system  of  middlemen;  and  he 
thought  the  words  in  the  30th  Clause  of 
the  Bill  would  be  large  enough  to  include 
them,  but  if  not,  they  could  be  made  ade- 
quate in  Committee,  so  as  to  enable  the 
purchasers  of  estates  to  come  into  immedi- 
ate relation  with  the  cultivating  tenant. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lowy  that  when  "  great  and  comprehensiye 


measures  "  were  talked  of  for  Ireland,  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  what  was  wanted.  He 
believed  it  was  a  series  of  measures,  gra- 
dually introduced,  analogous  to  that  now 
before  the  House.  But  saeh  measures 
were  not  very  easy  to  frame.  They  re- 
quired much  care  and  attention.  He  did 
not  pfetend  to  say  that  if  all  those  before 
the  House  were  carried,  or  even  those  re-r 
latiye  to  judgments,  a  g^reat  deal  would 
not  have  been  done.  A  step  would  hujo 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction;  bat 
much  would  remain  to  be  done.  By  the 
present  Bill  a  perfectly  clear  and  free  title 
would  be  given  to  a  certain  amount  of  land 
in  the  first  instance,  and  it  would  be  found, 
if  two  estates  were  to  be  sold-— one  under 
this  Bill  and  the  other  not — ^that  the  one 
purchased  under  the  Bill  would  bring  a 
better  price  than  the  other.  But  it  was 
manifest  that  when  the  land  was  onee 
emancipated  from  encumbrances,  a  recnr- 
rence  of  them  must  be  prevented  in  future. 
This,  he  was  satisfied,  would  not  be  ae- 
complished  until  there  was  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  registration  for  titles  and  ineum- 
brances;  and  a  great  advantage  was  that 
such  a  system  must  be  begun  at  onee  with 
the  land  sold  under  this  Bill,  beeanse  the 
whole  of  the  prerious  register  would  be 
swept  away.  By  such  measures  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  would  be  taught  to  feel  die 
advantages  of  law,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
paternal  government.  AU  their  interests 
would  lie  in  supporting  government  and 
law;  there  would  no  longer  be  any  talk 
about  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  agitation 
would  cease  to  exist.  For  himself,  lie  * 
claimed  no  merit  whatever  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  this  or  any  other  measure;  but  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  he 
claimed  for  them  the  merit  of  hafi&g  been 
desirous  to  receive  suggestions  from  aU 
quarters  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  Ira- 
land.  He  claimed  for  them  the  merit  of 
carefully  considering  those  suggestions, 
and  of  carrying  them  out,  as  far  as  thcf 
were  practicable,  with  the  sole  view  of  se- 
curing the  amelioration  of  the  country, 
totally  regardless  of  all  questions  of  party 
or  politics. 

Mr.  NAPIER  would  not  oppose  HkB  Bill 
in  that  stage;  on  the  contrary,  he  wouU 
endeavour  in  Committee  to  make  it  OMre 
perfect;  but  he  reserved  to  himsdf  the 
right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it  as  a 
whole  upon  the  third  reading.  He  eon- 
curred  with  the  Solicitor  General  that  the 
multiplication  of  judgments  and  the  d^f 
of  justiee  were  great  erils;  but  ha 
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tained  that  they  were  caused,  not  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  Ireland,  but  by  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  The  multiplication 
of  reeeirerB  by  judgment  creditors  was  a 
ci^Dg  eril  also;  and  another  evil  was,  con- 
ferring On  the  judgment  creditor  the  same 
power  as  if  %he  had  an  equitable  charge  on 
the  land.  These  things  were  not  at  all  in 
the  pHustioe  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 
had  been  created  by  law.  There  were  two 
dlasfles  of  suits  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  which  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
ct  the  country  to  have  altered,  namely, 
administration  suits  and  creditor  suits. 
They  were  serious  evils  to  property  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  recti- 
fied in  these  cases,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
Itesion  for  a  court  of  commission.  The 
Bin  gave  a  eo-ordinate  and  even  superior 

Criadiotion  to  a  new  court;  and  the  House 
kd  not  been  shown  that  the  Court  of 
Chaneery  under  such  circumstances  would 
liOi  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
UaleBB  that  was  done,  {he  necessity  for  that 
new  eoort  was  not  proved.  He  (Mr.  Na- 
piet)  admitted  that  the  Bill  should  be 
looked  upon  in  a  common-sense  view  as 
IfM  as  in  a  professional  manner;  but  it 
Bfaonld  also  be  looked  upon  as  regarded  the 
Bdtninistration  of  justice  and  the  benefit  of 
Ireland. 

Bill  niad  a  second  time,  and  committed 
fot  Monday  next. 

DEFECTS  IN  LEASES  BILL. 
The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL,  in  mov- 
ing the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said 
tihat  it  was  one  of  considerable  importance 
it  feaeca  where  a  lease  was  made  under  the 
eSAreise  of  a  power  given  to  any  person 
itttllig  t  limited  interest  given  either  by 
deed  or  wiU.  There  were  two  defects — 
HM  where  the  number  of  witnesses  was 
lust  eoflkient,  and  the  other  where  the  lease 
'IrM  executed  under  a  power  given  by  will 
and  not  by  deed.  In  both  of  these  cases 
-Ao  Court  of  Chancery  supplied  the  omis- 
ibtis;  Irai  there  were  other  defects  to  re- 
ttadj,  whieh  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
riot  ift  the  habit  of  interfering  with,  and 
nHnch  were  only  taken  advantage  of  for 
pidfoeee  that  he  might  say  were  not  honest 
'Ones.  For  instance,  a  person  having  cer- 
tain propetty  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
Ibe  tenant  for  life,  in  connexion  with  the 
-rtoainder-inan,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  authorise  the  granting  of  building 
hAAes,  with  the  usual  proviso  of  the  best 
Nttt  being  reserved  in  the  leases.  In  the 
I  a  peppercorn  rent  was  reserved  for 


the  first  year,  the  rent  in  future  years  be- 
ing proportionably  higher,  in  consequence. 
But  the  peppercorn  rent  not  coming  under 
the  term  "  best'*  rent  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  leases  became  invalid,  and  the 
tenants  forfeited  their  capital  expended  in 
building.  The  present  Act  provided  a  re- 
medy for  that  and  other  injustices;  and 
another  Bill  which  he  intended  asking  the 
House  to  read  a  second  time  also,  would 
extend  even  still  greater  facilities  to  the 
granting  of  such  leases  in  Ireland. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

GRANTS  OF  LAND  (NEW  SOUTH  WALES) 
BILL. 

On  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  ha  WES  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  remove  some  doubts  which 
existed  respecting  the  validity  of  certain 
grants  made  some  years  ago  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  SCOTT  wished  to  know  if  the  Bill 
did  not  affect  the  validity  of  grants  of  land 
made  in  the  Port  Phillip  district  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  said,  that  the  Bill  applied 
only  to  certain  local  grants,  of  which  the 
titles  had  not  been  issued,  and  without  the 
sanction  which  the  present  measure  would 
give,  the  act  of  the  local  legislature,  au- 
thorising the  grants,  was  considered  to  run 
counter  to  the  general  act  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee, 

Mr.  SCOTT  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  explanation  given,  and  said  that 
his  impression  was,  that  in  settling  the 
doubts  as  to  title  in  one  part  of  the  colony, 
the  Bill  would  raise  far  greater  and  more 
serious  doubts  with  regard  to  title  in  the 
Port  Phillip  district. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  the  apprehensions  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  matter  had 
arisen  out  of  certain  grants  of  land  made 
by  Governor  Darling,  with  respect  to  which 
doubts  had  arisen  whether  or  not  these 
grants  were  valid.  The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil had  passed  an  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  those  doubts,  and  confirming  the 
grants ;  probably  not  reflecting  that  the 
power  of  doing  so  did  not  rest  with  them. 
When  the  Act  came  home  for  ratification, 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  gave  their 
opinion  that  the  act  of  Council  was  invalid, 
but  that  as  the  object  was  clearly  a  bene- 
ficial one,  a  Bill  ought  to  be  brought  mto 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  to  effect  this  oh- 
ject.  That  yras  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Bill,  and  it  was  impossible  that  any  doubt 
could  be  thrown  on  the  legality  of  other 
grants. 

House  resumed. 

ATTACHMENTS,  COURTS  OF  RECORD 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

Report  considered. 

Mr.  GROGAN  rose  to  propose  a  clause, 
which  was  to  give  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  offices  to  Mr.  Butler,  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Record  Court,  and  three  ser- 
geants-at-mace,  who  had  held  their  offices, 
the  youngest  for  fourteen  and  the  eldest 
for  thirty-two  years.  They  had  all  been 
duly,  legally,  and  regularly  elected  by  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  and  therefore  they 
were  entitled  to  compensation.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  was  proceeding  to  cite  the  ana- 
logous cases  proyided  for  in  the  Counties 
Courts  Act,  when 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reminded  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  a  Motion  for  compensation 
could  not  be  made  when  the  Speaker  was 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GROGAN  then  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  recommitted  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing his  clause. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  read  the  clause  twice  over  be- 
fore he  could  believe  that  his  hon.  Col- 
league was  serious.  It  now  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  no  joke,  and  with  the 
leave  of  the  House  he  would  explain  the 
matter.  In  1841  the  corporation  of  Dub- 
lin was  reformed.  Perhaps  he  ought 
scarcely  to  say  that  it  was  reformed,  for 
many  of  the  privileges  originally  in  the 
Bill  were  curtailed,  and  many  provisions 
were  added  which  only  tended  to  embar- 
rass the  corporation.  Among  these  was 
this  case  of  compensation.  One  of  the 
present  claimants,  Mr.  Judkin  Butler, 
then  filled  the  office  of  city  marshal.  He 
was  dismissed  by  the  new  corporation — he 
would  not  state  on  what  grounds,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  for  his  good  behaviour. 
He  claimed  compensation  under  the  Act, 
and  the  city  of  Dublin  awarded  him  a  com- 
pensation of  250?.  a  year.  Mr.  Butler  was 
dissatisfied,  and  appealed  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  his  political  friends  being 
then  in  power,  and  they  awarded  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  office  the  sum  of  4642.  7s.  4:d, 
After  Mi;.  Butler  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  marshal  of  the  city,  the  Recorder 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Marshal 
of  the  Record  Court,  at  a  salary  of  4002.  a 


year.  It  was  an  office  orer  which  the  cor- 
poration had  no  control  whatsoever;  and 
the  Bill,  moreover,  did  not  aboIiBh  the 
office  at  all.  The  Bill  merely  proposed  to 
enact  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  the  system  of  attachment  out  of 
the  Record  Court  should  cease,  and  the 
proceedings  should  he  rendered  analogous 
to  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Exchequer,  or  Common  Fleas.  The 
system  of  attachment  in  the  Record  Courts 
of  Ireland  was  infinitely  worse  than  the 
Palace  Court  system  in  London.  He  would 
give  an  example.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
writ  with  the  return  upon  it.  It  was  an 
attachment  issued  against  a  widow,  named 
Catherine  Brady,  for  a  debt.  Furniture 
valued  at  362.  was  seized  and  sold.  The 
costs  were  42.  6s.  lOd.,  and  the  return 
upon  the  back  of  the  writ  was,  that  the 
goods  had  been  sold  for  42.  lOs,  9(1.,  and 
that  the  marshal  (Mr.  Judkin  Butler)  had 
handed  over  to  the  plaintiff  3s.  I  Id.  ^or 
the  sake  of  peace,  he  had  consented  to  as- 
sist the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  &r 
Athlone  in  obtaining  some  compensation 
for  those  persons  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  But  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declined  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position, the  hon.  Gentleman  tried  to  quar- 
ter them  upon  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The 
improved  feeling  of  society  had  done  away 
with  executions  in  Dublin,  and  it  was  ru- 
moured that  the  hangman  was  'going  to 
claim  compensation;  and,  after  aU,  it  would 
not  be  a  more  preposterous  one  than  that 
of  Mr.  Butler.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
more  monstrous  proposition  than  that  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  should  have  to  eooi- 
pensate  the  officer  of  a  court  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  He  (Mr.  ReynoUs) 
would  as  soon  give  compensatimi  to  a 
parcel  of  highway  robbers.  He  protested 
against  the  attempt  to  defraud  the  dtiiens 
of  Dublin,  by  making  them  paj  those  cor- 
morants of  the  Record  Court. 

Mr.  W.  EEOGH  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  had  said,  he  would  u 
soon  give  compensation  to  a  parcel  of 
highway  robbers  as  to  those  cormorants  id 
the  Record  Court,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  admitted  that  he  had  attempted  to  ob- 
tain compensation  for  them  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  He  had  accompanied  Um 
(Mr.  Keogh)  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  obtain  compensation  for  them, 
yet  he  now  called  them  cormorants  o€  the 
Record  Court,  and  said  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  giving  compensation  to  a  parcel 
of  highway  robbers.    The  former  Member 
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for  DQbUQ(Mr.  O'Connell)  was  the  very 
first  man  who  supported  in  the  House  the 
giTing  a(  compensation  to  the  officers  of  the 
old  corporation.  What  were  they  to  think 
of  the  present  Member,  who  endeavoured 
to  prevent  compensation  being  given  to 
men,  the  average  of  whose  ages  was  65 
years,  and  one  of  whom  was  73  years  old  ? 
— and,  not  contented  with  doing  so,  he 
most  also  scatter  slander  upon  their  hitherto 
nnimpeadiable  characters.  On  turning  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Judkin  Butler,  it  appeared 
that  that  gentleman — and  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  education,  and  conduct — 
who  was  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dablin  to  have  been  dismissed  for  no  good 
oondoct,  had  been  removed,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Reynolds,  brother  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, appointed  Marshal  of  Dublin  in  his 
j^ace.  So  that  he  had  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  hon.  Member's  brother. 

After  a  few  words  in  explanation  from 
Mb.  REYNOLDS. 

.  Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  opposed  the 
danse.  It  was  a  claim  upon  the  corpora- 
tion of  Dablin,  of  which  due  notice  ought 
to  have  been  given. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday,  25th  May. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
ibre  One  o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  May  14,  1849. 

HmvTU.3     PuBUC   Bills.— 1*  Consular  Expenditure 

Aat  AxBcndmcnt 
Fsnnoiia  Pkkssivtxd.  By  the  Bishope  of  Ripon  and 
,  ftom  a  great  Number  of  Parishes  in  London, 
r  Plaeei»  tot  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and 
B ;  alao  from  the  National  Institute  of  Medi- 
i  teTOur  of  Medical  Reform.— By  the  Earl  of 
ik0»  from  Places  in  Cornwall  and  Essex,  and  seve- 
r  Goanties.  complaining  of  Agricultural  Distress, 
aad  Hot «  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.— By  Lords  Brougham 
aad  WhanNiiflSe,  from  Halifax,  Huddersfleld,  and  Ripon, 
Uplnar  the  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Bill.— By  the 
Ihdw  at  AigylL  from  Edinbui^,  and  several  other 
PIhm  in  Scotland,  for  the  Enactment  of  a  Law  allowing 
s  Mlwun  Afllrmation  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  an  Oath. 
— Bf  th*  Marquen  of  Londonderry,  from  Newtownards, 
iVriMt  te  Rate  in  Aid  BUI.— By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
ham  Lapeaihire,  for  the  Establishment  of  a  general  Sys* 
taai  of  Secular  Education ;  also  from  Bradford  and  Wool- 
wUha  tat  tba  Protection  and  Relief  of  Clergymen  sece« 
Af  ftom  the  EsUblished  Church. 

POET  PATRICK  AND  DONAGHADEE. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
xoae  to  ftsk  a  question  of  the  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  on  which  he  had  been 
oUiged  to  trouble  their  Lordships  often 
iMfore,  but  on  which  considerable  doubt 
and  Qocertainty  still  prevailed.  He  was 
urfbrmed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
at  present   about  to  abandon  the 


packet  station  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  mails  between  Port  Patrick  and 
Donaghadee.  He  showed  on  former  occa- 
sions, when  this  subject  had  been  under 
discussion,  the  reports  of  the  different 
Committees  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  naval  officers 
best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  had  all 
been  in  favour  of  keeping  up  that  station. 
Moreover,  the  opinions  of  the  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  during  three  successive 
Administrations  had  been  given  decidedly 
in  favour  of  our  keeping  up  those  har- 
bours, as  the  best  calculated  to  convey  in- 
formation in  the  shortest  time  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
sailing  of  packets  from  other  quarters;  he 
only  complained  of  the  intended  abandon- 
ment of  those  harbours.  In  former  years, 
by  granting  votes  in  driblets  for  their  im- 
provement, expectations  had  been  raised 
that  the  stations  would  not  be  abandoned; 
but  now  he  was  told  that  they  were  forth- 
with to  be  given  up,  and  the  reason  was, 
that  it  would  accelerate  the  mails  if  the 
communication  were  between  Glasgow  and 
Belfast.  Now,  he  had  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  change  had  not  been  made 
for  such  considerations,  but  for  considera- 
tions purely  political.  He  had  recounted 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  yet  he  had  stopped  the 
improvement  in  these  harbours  altogether. 
He  complained  that  if  you  went  to  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Post  Office  on  this  subject, 
you  were  referred  to  the  Admiralty;  and 
if  you  went  to  the  Admiralty,  you  were 
then  referred  to  the  Treasury;  and  that, 
after  all,  you  got  no  material  information 
for  your  pains.  Their  Lordships  were 
then  going  to  impose  a  rate  in  aid  upon 
Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  At 
present  a  number  of  poor  persons  were 
employed  in  improving  the  works  of  the 
harbour  of  Donaghadee;  and  if  the  present 
grant  of  10,000/.  were  withdrawn,  there 
must  be  a  great  increase  of  destitution  in 
that  vicinity.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  economy  to 
stop  the  communication  between  Ireland 
and  Scotland  which  was  now  carried  on  by 
Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee.  It  was 
said  that  when  the  railways  now  in  contem- 
plation between  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton 
and  the  Caledonian  Railway  were  com- 
pleted, you  might  send  letters  to  Dublin 
more  quickly  than  by  the  present  route. 
The  noble  Marquess  read  a  letter  on  this 
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Bnbject,  and  concluded  bj  stating,  that  if 
he  did  not  receive  a  satisfactorj  answer 
from  the  noble  Marquess  to  his  question, 
he  should  certaiiily  move  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  instructions  that 
the  works  at  Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee 
be  continued. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  would 
do  no  more  on  this  occasion  than  give  a 
brief  answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Marquess.  The  Government  had  satisfied 
itself  that  it  would  not  be  authorised  in 
allowing  any  further  expenditure  for  the 
harbours  of  Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee. 
Ministers  were  convinced  that  the  commu- 
nication between  Ireland  and  Scotland 
could  be  carried  on  more  rapidly  and  con- 
reniently  by  Belfast  and  Glasgow  than  by 
Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee. 

The  Marquess  of  CL ANRIC ARDE  had 
no  wish  to  disavow  that  he  had  advised  the 
Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  to  reduce 
these  packet  stations.  Without  saying  a 
word  upon  the  money  expended  upon  them 
before,  he  would  merely  inform  the  House 
that  there  would  be  a  clear  saving  of 
4,0002.  a  year  to  the  public,  and  the  com- 
munication would  be  better  carried  on  by 
a  better  channel.  Any  further  expendi- 
ture on  the  harbours  of  Donaghadee  and 
Port  Patrick  would  only  be  throwing  good 
money  away  after  bad.  The  public  had 
given  a  decided  proof  of  what  they  thought 
the  best  means  of  communication;  for  the 
traffic  and  the  passengers  conveyed  in  the 
packets  from  Port  Patrick  to  Donaghadee 
had  been  diminishing  for  some  years  past, 
whilst  both  had  been  increasing  in  the  same 
time  in  the  packets  between  Belfast  and 
Glasgow. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
thought  that  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  question  had  been  hastily 
and  incorrectly  formed.  Did  the  noble 
Marquess  believe  that  if  the  railways  were 
carried  on  from  Port  Patrick,  the  commu- 
nication between  Belfast  and  Glasgow  would 
be  more  rapid  than  it  would  be  in  that  case 
between  Donaghadee  and  Glasgow?  If 
the  harbour  at  Port  Patriek  were  not  at- 
tended to,  it  would  soon  be  filled  up  with 
sand. 

FOREIGN  INTERVENTION  IN  ROME. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  in  rising  to  ask  the 

questions  on  this  subject,  of  which  he  had 

given  notice,  respecting  the  interference  of 

France,  Austria,  and  Naples,  in  the  affairs 

'  Rome,  said,  he  mpst  throw  himself  upon 


the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  ask  a  &. 
vour  whicn  he  would  not  have  asked  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  Was,  that  their 
Lordships  would  keep  sufficient  silence  to 
hear  him  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him,  suffering  as  he  did  under  severe  hoarse- 
ness, to  make  himsdf  intelligible  if  the 
conversation  which  was  swollen  earned  on 
within  the  walls  of  the  House,  were  mther 
continued  by  their  Lordships,  (kt  were 
maintained  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  not  reckoned  within  the  House. 
To  that  appeal  to  thdr  Lordships'  indul- 
gence, he  would  also  add  anothe]v-4hat 
they  would  allow  him  to  recapitulate,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  before  putting  the 
question  he  was  about  to  ask,  all  the 
events  which  had  led  to  and  produced  the 
present  strange  and  alarming  state  of 
things  in  Central  Italy,  which  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  questions 
should  be  put  to,  and  that  some  statement 
in  reply  should  be  given  by,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  As  far  back  as  the  very  hour  in 
which  the  present  Supreme  Pontiff  aseend- 
ed  his  throne,  circumstances  took  place 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  acquiliited 
with  the  condition  of  the  country,  were 
sure  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  results  which 
they  had  recently  witnessed  in  the  Roman 
territory.  It  was  known  to  all  who  had 
studied  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  that  the 
misgovemment  of  the  Roman  territory,  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  successive  Popes,  had 
brought  that  country  to  such  a  condititB 
that  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  a 
stronger  power  than  that  of  the  Papaoy, 
could  prevent  it  from  rising  in  insurreetisiL 
That  stronger  newer  was  Austria,  who,  al 
though  she  had  shown  by  her  remcmstrance 
in  1832  little  admiration  of  the  systam  on 
which  the  Papal  Government  was  conduct- 
ed, exerted  herself  to  check  the  freoiient 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  urew 
off  the  yoke  of  an  ecclesiastical  tbrildom, 
and  thus  enabled  Rome  to  persist  in  its 
abuses.  During  the  pontificate  of  Ghtgory 
XVI.  the  prisons  were  so  crowded  that 
they  could  scarcely  admit  additional  in- 
mates, and  the  result  of  all  this  mis- 
government  was,  that  the  whole  feeling 
of  the  country  was  alienated  from  the  Pon- 
tifical Government.  The  moment  the  pre- 
sent Pontiff  mounted  the  throne,  the  qt|es- 
tion  arose  in  his  council  whether  they 
should  continue  to  pursue  the  line  of  poliey 
followed  by  his  predecessors,  or  snottM 
grant  some  modification  of  the  system  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  an  outbrsek. 
The  latter  advice  was  adopted ;    hut  ths 
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difficulty  of  caiTjing  out  that  advice  in  the 
Papal  Statefl  was  bo  great,  as  well  as  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  have  attended 
the  canjring  it  out  nnder  an j  other  absolute 
Power,  that  the  wisest  persons  in  Borne 
saw,  that  if  the  least  concession  were  once 
made,  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
final  aeuaration  df  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  An  at- 
tempt was,  howerer,  made  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  policy,  but  in  a  manner  of  all  others 
the  most  impracticable.  There  were  to  be 
secular  councillors  and  a  sacerdotal  Go- 
Ternment,  a  consulta  of  laymen,  but  a 
cabinet  of  priests.  The  consequence  was 
ineritable;  the  priests  would  not  consent  to 
be  guided  by  the  laymen,  and  the  laymen 
demanded  to  have  a  voice  In  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Pope,  however,  adhered  to  his 
ori|^iMl  resolution,  that  no  concession  should 
be  made  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
touched  upon  his  temporal  power,  and  that 
no  ohaoge  should  be  attempted  which  cre- 
Aied  anj^hing  like  a  lay  secular  jurisdic- 
tion. He  made,  however,  this  concession, 
that  A  secular  council  should  assemble  and 
debate  upon  the  measures  of  the  Papal 
Goremment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every 
thing  like  an  initiatory  power  was  taken 
from  them  ;  and  any  attempt  to  exercise 
such  an  initiatory  power  was  looked  upon 
M  k  ti<4ation  of  the  rules  of  the  spiritual 
€h»femment,  and  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Roman  policy.  No  sooner  had  this 
phamom  of  a  constitution  been  granted  to 
the  Roman  people,  than  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding States  of  Italy  a  revolution  took 
jiMOe.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Roman 
people  eame  forward  and  claimed  the  privi- 
feges  conceded,  voluntarily,  in  some  in- 
stances to  their  neighbours,  but  extorted 
Sf  lorce  in  others  from  the  weakness  of 
W  rulers.  They  asked  for  tho  same 
liberty  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Hespolitans;  but  to  such  a  concession  the 
whole  body  of  the  Cardinals  was  opposed, 
for  ihqr  believed  that  no  concession  could 
be  made  to  tho  people  without  a  concession 
tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  the  ecclc- 
siMtieal  character  of  the  Government. 
FTbe  noble  Lord  was  now  indistinctly 
netrd.  His  Lordship  was  understood  to 
refer  to  the  new  constitution  granted  by 
the  Pope  to  his  subjects  in  March,  1848, 
and  the  formation  of  a  liberal  Ministry  in 
May.]  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  say,  that 
all  die  circumstances  showed  that  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  a  constitution  which 
Pius  IX.  had  granted  to  the  people,  was 
given  against  lus  wOl,  and  against  the  ad- 


vice of  the  Cardinals,  and  with  a  certainty 
and  conviction  on  his  part  and  theirs  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  consequences  which 
had  happened,  and  whieh'  many  of  them 
foresaw;  and  also  with  the  reservation  (he 
was  not  speaking  of  any  merely  mental 
reservation),  but  the  apparent,  if  not  avow- 
ed intention,  that  whenever  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  every  step  which  they  had 
taken  in  advance  should  be  retraced — that 
the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  Roman 
State  should  be  maintained  in  all  its  origi- 
nal vigour — and  that  the  laity  should  be 
deprived  of  and  remain  without  any  of  the 
privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to 
them.  The  hour,  however,  was  not  ripe 
for  such  a  complete  retrograde  move- 
ment. Conformably  to  the  advice  which  he 
had  received  from  foreign  Courts,  the  pre- 
sent Pope  called  to  the  head  of  his  coun- 
cilsi  not  the  man  who  deserved  his  confi- 
dence as  well  as  that  of  the  country,  by  his 
integrity,  his  previous  services,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  course  re- 
commended by  civil  liberty  well  under- 
stood, but  a  man  who  possessed  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  was  considered  as  a  fo- 
reigner by  the  Romans,  and  as  a  tool  of 
the  monarchical  party  in  France  by  the  rest 
of  Italy.  Nor  were  his  antecedents  such 
as  were  likely  to  gain  him  much  influence 
with  the  priesthood,  for  he  was  one  who, 
on  account  of  his  religious  and  political 
opinions,  had  been  exiled  from  Rome — Who 
had  been  branded  as  a  rebel  —  who  had 
been  excommunicated  as  a  heretic — who 
had  abandoned  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
professed  another — who  had  forsaken  his 
own  country,  and  had  become  the  inhabi- 
tant and  citizen  of  another  country — and 
who  had  been  employed  as  the  ambassador 
of  that  c6untry  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which 
it  considered  a  foreign  State.  That  person, 
with  such  qualifications,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Pope  as  his  Minister  by  .a 
foreign  State;  but  his  advice  soon  appear- 
ed to  be  as  unwelcome  to  the  Pope,  and  as 
adverse  to  his  views,  as  it  was  unwelcome 
to  the  Cardinals,  and  adverse  to  their  views. 
His  first  attempt  was  to  retrieve  tho 
finances  of  his  country,  and  he  saw  no 
other  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object 
than  by  mortgaging  the  estates  of  the 
Church  ;  and  with  that  view,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  enter  the  Capitol,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  and  thus 
brought  unmerited  disgrace  on  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  as  Minister.  He  de- 
plored the  death  of  M.  Rossi,  and  de- 
plored it  deeply.     It  was  an  event  which 
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stood  by  itself — It  was  completely  isolated; 
and,  though  he  must  admit  that  some  joy 
was  expressed  in  Rome  at  this  monstrous 
crime — and  he  admitted  that  all  who  ex- 
pressed that  joy  must  be  considered  as 
participators  in  that  monstrous  crime — 
yet  he  had  evidence  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  their  Lordships 
that  not  one  of  the  men  who  afterwards 
succeeded  to  power  evinced  any  joy  at  that 
atrocity;  on  the  contrary,  they  lamented 
it  deeply,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  M. 
Rossi  himself,  with  whom  they  were  in  the 
habits  of  intimacy,  but  also  because  they 
saw  that  it  was  an  event  which  would  delay 
the  success  of  that  cause  in  which  they 
wero  embarked.  The  moment  that  M. 
Rossi  fell,  the  Cardinals  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  re- 
trace their  steps  and  to  regain  the  privi- 
leges which  they  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don; a  plan  was  drawn  up  and  agreed 
upon  which  had  no  other  object,  but  for- 
tunately it  was  discovered  in  time.  The 
people  rose  in  indignation.  They  did  not 
wish  to  drive  the  Pope  from  his  throne — 
they  went  to  the  steps  of  the  Vatican,  and 
implored  him  to  stay  in  Rome,  asserting 
that  if  he  would,  they  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  rather  than  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
be  injured;  but  they  asked  him  at  the 
same  time  to  send  away  the  foreign  forces 
on  which  he  relied;  they  insisted  that  he 
should  disband  the  Swiss  regiments,  and 
that  he  should  renew  the  oath  to  stand  by 
the  constitutional  form  of  government 
which  then  existed.  The  Supreme  Pontiff 
declined  to  do  this;  for  that  form  of  go- 
vernment allowed  laymen  to  take  the 
initiative  and  to  propose  measures,  and  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  results  that  might 
follow  the  establishment  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple. He  therefore  refused,  rightly,  no 
doubt,  in  his  own  conscience.  He  was 
then  advised  by  some  of  the  parties  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  to  quit  Rome. 
His  flight,  if  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention,  in  all  probability  would  not  have 
been  prevented.  No  attempt  beyond  en- 
treaties would  have  been  made  to  arrest  it. 
But,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of 
his  countrymen,  he  adopted  other  advice, 
and  fled  from  Rome  in  disguise,  which 
showed  a  strange  want  of  confidence  in  his 
subjects,  and  strangely  inconsistent  with 
his  dignity. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  Had  the  assassins 
of  Rossi  been  arrested  at  that  time  ? 

Loud  BEAUMONT  had  heard  the  ob- 
servation of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 


Though  generally  he  respected  what  fell 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  re- 
gretted to  tell  him  that  on  this  subject, 
as  indeed  on  many  others,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  fathom  his  ignorance. 
His  assertions,  one  after  another,  were  in- 
consistent with  tbemadiyes,  and  contrary  to 
fact;  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
heard  from  those  irhom  he  had  slandered, 
that  his  assertions  were  falsehoods,  and 
before  he  would  be  called  upon  to  contra- 
dict or  retract  them.   [•*  Order,  order ! "] 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  I  have  allowed 
the  noble  Baron  to  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption in  one  of  the  most  irregular 
speeches  which  I  ever  heard  delivered  in 
this  House. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW :  There  is 
no  irregularity. 

Lord  BRO  UGH  AM  :    No  irregularity  ? 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW :  Not  in  his 
speech. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  There  is  irregn- 
gularity,  and  the  gross  irregularity  is  this 
— the  noble  Baron  puts  a  question,  and 
prefaces  it  by  a  long  speech,  which  is  per- 
fectly irregular. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW :  It  ia'done 
every  day. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  The  only  oflbse  of 
a  speech  is  to  introduce  a  question,  and  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  Government, 
which  has  to  answer  it.  But  to  make  a 
long  speech,  and  to  refer  to  former  de- 
bates, and  to  say  that  any  noble  Lord's 
assertions  are  falsehoods,  is  a  course  so  ir- 
regular that  I  never  saw  it  taken  in  this 
House  before;  and  I  receive  the  statement 
just  made,  from  whomsoever  it  comes,  with 
the  most  absolute  contempt.  / 

Lord  BEAUMONT  :  I  am  now  doing 
what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  adnuti 
that  I  am  strictly  entitled  to  do.  I  am 
making  a  statement  to  render  my  qnestimi 
intelligible;  and  if  my  speech  be  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  it  arises 
from  erroneous  statements  of  the  noUe  and 
learned  Lord. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  My  Lords,  I  adc 
whether  it  is  either  regular  or  orderij, 
even  according  to  the  laxest  rule  of  order, 
for  any  noble  Lord,  on  the  information  of 
an  Italian,  I  know  not  whom,  to  accose 
another  Peer  of  Parliament  of  having  de- 
livered falsehoods  to  the  House.  I  will 
pin  the  noble  Lord  to  that  expresnon  of 
falsehood.  He  may  either  explain  it,  or 
retract  it,  or  apologise  for  it;  not,  indeed, 
to  me,  because  I  despise  it,  but  to  the 
House,  whose  orders  he  has  violated. 
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Lord  BEAUMONT  :  Certainly,  I  did 
VBe  the  word  "  falsehoods,"  bat  I  neyer 
meant  to  inBumate,  and  I  never  thought, 
that  thej  were  falsehoods  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  informants  had  induced  him  to 
beliere  alanders  against  the  leading  men 
of  Roma,  which  were  totally  devoid  of 
tmih.  Whatever  he  the  violence  of  his 
language,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  even  in  mo- 
ments like  these,  to  assert  that  he  would 
itate  anjtlung  like  falsehood  wilfully, 
knowing  it  to  be  so.  "Falsehood"  was 
too  strong  an  expression  to  use.  But,  if  I 
had  naed  a  milder  form  of  words,  it  would 
only  have  meant  the  same  thing.  I  might 
have  said  that,  in  making  such  an  asser- 
tion,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  mis- 
informed, but,  after  all,  my  meaning  would 
have  been  the  same.  I  think  that  the 
word  **  falsehood  '*  ought  not  to  have  been 
naed,  and  if  it  did  escape  my  lips  I  wiUingly 
apdogise  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
if  he  imagines  for  a  moment  that  I  ap- 
plied it  any  way  to  him.  What  I  meant 
to  say  was  this,  "  that  many  statements 
had  gone  forth  on  these  subjects  not  in 
accordance  with  truth,"  and  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had,  for  want  of  better 
infonnation,  adopted  these  statements. 
I  was  going,  before  I  was  interrupted, 
to  Bay  that  the  Government  of  the  Pope 
took  no  steps  to  arrest  the  assassin  of 
M.  Bossi,  but  that  the  first  step  taken 
by  Mamiani,  who  succeeded  to  his  power, 
was  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  assassin, 
and  to  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  ordm- 
aiy  triboDAb.  Immediately  afterwards 
every  attempt  was  made  by  the  Provisional 
Chivemment  to  establish  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  his 
people»  and  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
nraign  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
ThoM  attempts  were  met  by  the  Pope  in 
the  harshest  manner  imaginable;  and  in 
the  Conrt  of  Gaeta  intrigues  were  carried 
on  \sj  the  Cardinals  to  insure  that  which 
nD  sensible  men  deprecated — foreign  inter- 
ference. He  had  understood  that  a  scheme 
had  been  devised  by  Austria  whereby  Spain 
and  Naples  were  alone  to  interfere,  while 
Anstria  and  France  stood  by  and  merely 
looked  on.  Each  Power  in  this  inter- 
ference was  looking  to  its  own  interest, 
and  its  own  interest  alone,  and  whilst  they 
were  undecided  the  Roman  Republic  was 
proclaimed.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  thus 
the  wishes,  intentions,  and  voice  of  the 


were  distinctly  made  known, 
hough  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the 
number  of  real  republicans  was  very  great 
at  Rome,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  persons  was  very  large  who 
wished  the  secular  power  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  to  have  a 
lay  Government  established.  Whilst  things 
were  in  this  situation,  whilst  the  whole 
country  was  in  profound  tranquillity,  whilst 
all  the  provinces  within  the  Roman  terri- 
tory were  anxiously  expecting  that  peace 
and  reform  should  take  place,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  French  suddenly  sent  an  expedi- 
tion from  Toulon,  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  there  issued  a  proclamation  which  com- 
pletely deceived  the  Roman  people,  and 
led  them  to  consent  to  the  unresisted  occu- 
pation of  that*  port.  In  their  ffrst  procla- 
mation they  said  that  they  came  not  to 
impose  any  form  of  government,  but  merely 
to  resist  the  interference  of  Austria.  As 
this  was  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
ruling  principles  of  the  constitution  estab- 
lished in  France,  of  course,  the  Roman 
people  believed  it;  and  thus  they  received 
the  French  as  friends  rather  than  as  ene- 
mies. But,^on  the  advance  of  the  French 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  they  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  a  very  different  character.  A 
spirit  of  resistance  sprang  up  and  speedily 
organised  itself.  Notwithstanding  that 
there  was  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  which 
would  have  supported  the  Pope  as  a  con- 
stitutional Prince,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  French  came  to  re- 
store the  Papal  power  in  full  ecclesiastical 
ascendancy,  all  Rome  was  against  them. 
He  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
the  pure  Papal  Government  at  Rome  with- 
out destroying  liberty,  and  establishing  a 
pure  absolutism  in  its  stead.  In  making 
that  statement  he  was  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  who 
held  that  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope  ought  to  be  separated,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Rome  should  not 
be  conducted  entirely  by  the  priesthood. 
Having  made  some  further  allusion  to  the 
two  proclamations  issued  by  the  French 
general,  the  noble  Lord  said  he  would 
now  ask  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Council,  whether  any  communication 
had  been  made  to  our  Government  by  that 
of  France  of  its  objects  and  intentions  in 
occupying  the  Roman  States,  for  he  could 
not  for  his  life  discover  what  those  objects 
and  intentions  were  ?  What  their  object 
was,  whether  it  was  the  general  good  of 
Europe,  as  connected  with  the  preservation 
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of  general  peace,  or  the  natural  ambition 
of  that  great  State  to  play  the  leading  part 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  or  the  con- 
sequence of  an  agreement  with  the  other 
Catholic  Powers  of  Europe,  he  could  not 
t«lL  His  next  question  would  relate  to 
the  proceedings  of  Austria.  He  did  not 
know  that  Austria  had  yet  violated  the 
Roman  territory.  He  knew  that  she  had 
entered  the  States  of  Tuscany;  but  in  that 
case  there  were  certain  arrangements  which 
gave  Austria  the  right  in  certain  contin- 
gencies to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tus- 
cany. He  did  not  know,  he  repeated, 
whether  Austria  had  yet  violated  the  Ro- 
man territory;  but  she  was  the  last  Power 
from  which,  after  all  her  recent  protesta- 
tions against  interference,  he  could  have 
expected  any  interference  in  a  struggle 
between  a  foreign  sovereign  and  his  people. 
Another  Power  also  had  interfered,  the 
King  of  Naples — he  who  had  over  and  over 
again  protested  against  any  interference 
between  him  and  his  sacrificed  subjects  in 
Sicily.  Whatever  might  be  his  motives, 
he  had  unquestionably  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  an  independent  State,  and  by 
marching  against  Rome  had  committed  a 
grave  offence  against  the  law  of  nations. 
Therefore  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived by  our  Government  from  the  King 
of  Naples  as  to  his  object  in  joining  in  this 
expedition  ?  And,  further,  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  our  Government  had  taken 
any  measarc  in  concert  with  foreign  Go- 
vernments on  this  subject;  or  whether  it 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality  throughout  the 
whole  proceeding  ?  Again,  whether  it  had 
demanded  information,  or  whether  it  re- 
mained ignorant — whether  it  had  protested 
againut,  or  whether  it  had  approved  of,  what 
had  taken  place  ? 

The  Marqcesb  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
be  had  been  extremely  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt the  resume  of  past  events  with  which 
faif  noble  Friend  had  prefaced  his  ques- 
lions,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  ne- 
etifi%rj  to  render  them  intelligible — the 
OE>!y  view  in  which  his  remarks  could  be 
eoDiid':r^  regular.  Bat,  after  what  had 
f alien  frorii  his  uoble  Friend  that  evening, 
he  muet  say  that  this  was  not  a  fit  time, 
nor  the  pref»ent  a  suitable  occasion,  to  en- 
ter into  a  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
ha4  recently  '>ceurred  in  Rome — events 
which  Lad  agitated,  more  or  less,  the  public 
miod  in  that  country,  and  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  deplorable  tragedy  which 
bad  been  perpetrated  in  the  Capitol.     He 


would  not  enter  upon  such  a  diacnsrion,  as 
it  was  not  necessary  at  present  for  their 
Lordships  to  come  to  any  decision  npon 
them.  He  should  therefore  neither  con- 
firm nor  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments of  his  noble  Friend.  But  as  to  his 
questions,  which  were  perfectly  legitimate 
questions,  he  would  endeavour  to  give  a 
short  and  distinct  answer.  His  noble 
Friend  had  asked  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  received  any  commtmica- 
tion  from  the  French  Government  as  to 
its  intentions  in  occupying  portions  of  thd 
Roman  territory.  To  that  he  answered 
that  an  intimation  to  that  effect  had  been 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  21st  of  April  last.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  French  Ambassador,  an 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  oar  Govern- 
ment that  it  intended  to  send  a  French 
force  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  it  was  aceom- 
panied  by  a  declaration,  which  there  wa6 
no  reason  to  doubt  at  the  time,  that  the 
object  of  France  in  sending  that  fbree  was 
to  promote  the  general  peace  of  Italy,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  a  constitational  and 
regular  Government  at  Rome.  That  com* 
munication  had  been  made  to  our  Gorem* 
ment,  and  no  disapprobation  had  heea  ex- 
pressed of  it,  because  there  was,  in  his 
opinion,  no  reason  to  disapprove  ef  it. 
The  expedition  was  not  suggested  by  the 
English  Government,  nor  was  any  eoiiear- 
rence  in  it  communicated  to  the  Freneh 
Government.  That  commimieatioB,  he 
ought  to  state,  was  limited  to  the  oeewpir 
tion  of  Civita  Vecchia  by  a  French  force. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  march  to 
Rome;  and  he  was  led  to  beHeve  that  it 
was  a  suggestion  of  the  commander  of  th6 
French  forces,  and  did  not  proceed  frah 
any  instruction  which  he  had  in  the  fiKt 
instance  received  from  his  GovemmeBt  at 
Paris.  That  was  the  answer  to  the  firtt 
question  of  his  noble  Friend.  With  H- 
gard  to  the  questions  respecting  tfie  as- 
sumed invasion  of  the  Roman  territo^  by 
Austria  and  Naples — for  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  actual  invasion  made  by  tfie  fbrees 
of  those  Powers — he  had  to  state  that  no 
communication  whatever  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  to  Hff  Ma^^esiy's  Chirem- 
ment  by  the  Govemssesiw  :£  Aostria  and 
Naples.  Of  coarse  i£^^  L:nidiips  might 
anticipate,  after  wba:  be  bii  alrcadT  stated, 
what  answer  he  had  :o  ^t«  to  "the  last 
question  of  the  r:Vl-:  lj:irl.  as  to  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Grvir-.^wzt  Lid  taken  a&y 
part  in  promoting  :1s*  sHparttCe  invasioD; 
and  he  had  dui^acdr  19  vmwtr  Aat  Her 
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Majestj't  Oovernment  had  Ulcen  no  part 
in  promoting  or  in  sanctioning  it.  In  refe- 
rence to  a  question  put  by  the  noble  and 
leiumed  Lord  opposite  on  a  former  occa- 
BiODf  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  objects 
of  art  in  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting the  seryice  of  the  existing  Goyem- 
mont  there,  something  had  been  misunder- 
ftood  in  his  reply  :  he  would  take  the  op- 
portunity of  repeating  what  he  then  stated, 
which  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  no 
information  whatever  of  objects  of  art  be- 
ing BO  disposed  of;  that  he  thought  it  im- 
probable that  larger  works  could  be  re- 
moved without  the  fact  being  well  known; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  smaller  works  of 
IMti  bo  was  not  aware  that  any  had  been 
removed,  yet  it  was  more  probable  that 
some  of  them  might  have  been  taken  away 
without  the  fact  being  known. 

The  Ea&l  of  ABERDEEN  thought  that, 
eonsidering  the  interest  and  importance  of 
ihe  events  which  had  been  brought  under 
their  Lordships'  notice,  their  Lordships 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  rather  more  dis- 
tiDCt  and  precise  statement  than  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  had  favoured  them  with. 
The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  a  commu- 
nication had  been  made  by  the  French  Go- 
vermnent,  and  that  they  had  intimated 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  Civita 
Yecchia  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Italy, 
$nd  to  effect  other  general  objects  of  benc- 
fieenee.  But  surely  the  noble  Marquess, 
before  he  could  have  approved  of  a  step 
which  brought  20,000  French  troops  into 
the  centre  of  Italy,  must  have  received 
tome  more  explicit  explanation  than  such 
^  vague  and  general  intimation  as  he  had 
that  evening  communicated  to  their  Lord- 
ships. He  had  no  wish  to  criticise  hos- 
tilelj  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; but  in  looking  at  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given  of  this  proceeding, 
and  referring  to  other  means  of  informa- 
tion proceeduig  from  official  quarters,  which 
eonveyed  explanations  which  it  appeared 
weie  not  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  fonnd  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  sa^g  that  the  object  of  this  expe- 
dition was  to  maintain  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  France  in  Italy,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  establish  good  government  for  the 
^oman  people.  Surely  objects  such  as  these 
would  require  the  presence  of  a  French 
force  in  Italy  for  ten  years  just  as  proba- 
VLj  as  for  a  single  year.  How  were  they 
to  kapw  when  the  "  legitimate"  influence 
(yf  ^rence  would  be  satisfied,  or  when  a 
QoTfniiiiept  would  be  formed  in  Italy  which 


in  the  opinion  of  the  French  nation  would 
be  considered  a  good  Government  ?  Then 
he  found  that  the  French  general  in  com- 
mand stated  in  his  order  of  the  day,  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  estab- 
lish good  government,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  being  subject  to  a  foreign 
force.  Why,  one  would  have  thought  that 
a  French  force  was  as  foreign  in  Italy  as 
an  Austrian  force;  indeed,  rather  more 
so,  as  the  connexion  between  Austria  and 
Rome,  as  Italian  States,  had  been  more 
intimate  of  late  than  that  between  France 
and  Rome.  If  this  were  so,  sprely  an 
expedition  of  this  kind  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  or  to  their  Lordships;  and 
when  the  noble  Marquess  said  that  the 
Government  neither  approved  nor  disap- 
proved of  it,  something  more  decided  might 
have  been  expected  than  such  a  negative 
expression.  With  reference  to  a  question 
of  such  vast  importance,  and  likely  to  have 
such  important  effects,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  either  to  protest  against 
it,  or  to  sanction  it  by  direct  approbation, 
if  they  thought  the  object  of  the  expedition 
useful.  Looking  at  the  public  declarations 
of  French  official  characters,  the  best  thing 
to  be  hoped  was  that  they  did  not  speak 
truth,  because,  otherwise,  if  those  declara- 
tions must  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  very  serious  indeed.  It  was 
generally  understood,  that  some  time  ago 
the  Papal  Government  at  Gaeta  addressed 
the  four  principal  Catholic  Powers,  implor- 
ing their  assistance  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing the  Pope  to  his  dominions.  How  far 
that  negotiation  had  advanced,  and  what 
had  been  the  result,  he,  of  course,  was  un- 
informed; but  it  was  understood  that  some 
conference  had  taken  place  between  the 
representatives  of  those  Powers.  Had  the 
French,  then,  gone  into  the  Papal  domin- 
ions at  the  desire  of  the  Pope  or  not  ?  If 
they  had  gone  at  the  Pope's  desire,  then 
they  went  there  for  the  same  reasons  and 
on  the  same  grounds  as  those  which,  it  was 
said,  were  influencing  the  Austrians  and 
the  Neapolitans  to  go  there.  If  the  French 
expedition  were,  however,  a  hostile  inva- 
sion, such  a  proceeding  must  excite  great 
alarm  for  the  consequences.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  French 
Minister,  he  assumed  that  the  expedition 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  more  or  less 
friendly  to  the  Papal  Government;  and, 
supposing  Austria  also  to  respond  to  the 
desire  of  the  Pope,  then  they  would  see  the 
Austrians  marching  to  Rome  at  the  time 
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grave  matter.     The   subject  was  so  im- 

Jortant  that  he  could  not  allow  himself  to 
e  drawn  into  any  incidental  discussion 
of  it.  It  was  very  natural  for  his  noble 
Friend  to  discofls  it;  but  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  not  expressing  any  opinion 
whateyer  upon  the  subject  of  the  French 
iovasion  of  Italy.  He  must,  however,  ex- 
jreas  his  surprise  that  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  and  his  Colleagues  should  be 
jiaUsfied  with  such  meagre  information 
as  the  French  Ambassador  here  appear- 
ed to  have  given.  If  the  Government 
did  not  expect  the  French  to  march 
to  Rome,  how  could  they  expect  that 
the  mere  landing  of  a  French  force  at 
Civita  Yecchia  could  possibly  alter  the 
•tale  of  Italy,  and  give  a  wholesome  go- 
twnmedt  to  the  Roman  people  ?     Still  his 

2iittion  was,  that  if  anybody  were  to  ask 
e  French  Government  what  their  inten- 
tSoiis  were  on  the  subject,  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  could  tell  just  as  well  as  they 
eowd.  His  noble  Friend  could  not  tell,  and 
tte  French  Government  would  not  tell.  He 
Mieved,  however,  that  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
knew  what  the  real  motive  was,  for  he 

.  via  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  men  of  all 
parties  approved  of  the  project.  They 
approved  of  an  expedition.  They  wanted 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
■one  military  glory — they  did  not  care  how 
fttde,  but  some  they  must  have.  Algiers 
would  not  serve  their  turn  any  longer,  and 
dMj  wanted  an  expedition  into  some  part 
it  Barope  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
Ae  craving  after  military  glory,  not  of  the 
Vipsiidi  people,  but  of  the  Paris  mob. 
Ba  hoped  that  the  matter  would  be 
gravely  considered  by  Her  Majesty 's  Go- 
riaaaaumtf  for  the  principles  which  had 
tfM  proponnded  would  in  former  times 
BiJM  made  statesmen  stand  aghast.  Her 
flbjfosty's  Ministers  must  have  asked  for 
nrtlMr  information  from  the  French  Go- 
wsnmenty  and  he  hoped  they  would  ob- 
ttbk  H.  With  regard  to  another  sub- 
jict»  hie  begged  to  say  that  be  had 
aoi  uderstood  the  noble  Marquess  to  say, 
the  occasion  referred  to,  that  the 
works  of  art  were  taken  away, 
.Wl  only  that  the   difficulty  of  carrying 

r  tMf  the  bulkier  works  of  art  would  make 
^  tfcsif  sale  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 

.  ^ihaBer  articles.  Since  he  had  first  called 
.ilpl  atten^n  of  the  noble  Marquess  to  the 

'  jlij(ttt,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jt&ma^  who  was  no  longer  in  Rome,  but 
yU  I#adon,  complaining  of  the  observations 

'  lAidklie  (LordBroa^^am)  had  made;  and 


Mr.  Manzoni  said,  that  it  was  hard  that 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  should  believe  what 
he  had  been  told  upon  the  subject,  because 
there  had  been  a  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  paragraph  of  a  newspaper. 
Nowy  he  did  not  believe  a  statement 
merely  because  he  saw  it  in  a  para- 
graph of  a  newspaper,  nor  did  he  dis- 
believe it  on  account  of  a  contradiction  in  a 
paragraph.  However,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
said,  that  he  was  very  sorry  if  he  had 
been  misled  ;  but  that  if  Mr.  Man- 
zoni would  present  a  petition,  positively 
denying  his  having  brought  away  from 
Rome  any  of  the  smaller  or  more  precious 
works  of  art,  he  should  have,  great  plea- 
sure in  reading  it  to  their  Lordships.  He 
then  thought  it  but  candid  to  tell  Mr.  Man- 
zoni that  the  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  8oi-disant  Government  of  Rome  did 
not  rest  on  letters  or  paragraphs,  but 
on  facts  that  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  of  their  Lordships.  This  corre- 
spondence took  place  a  week  ago;  and 
not  having  received  any  communication 
from  Mr.  Manzoni  since,  he  of  course 
had  no  petition  to  present  from  him.  If 
he  thought  proper  to  make  a  public  decla- 
ration that  he  had  not  brought  any  of 
these  works  of  art  from  Rome,  of  course 
it  would  tend  very  much  to  impede  the  ope- 
rations of  the  market. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said 
a  few  words  in  explanation. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  his  opinion  was  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  the  individual  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  were  very  anxious  to  preserve 
peace;  and  he  thought  that  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  them  in  their  present 
difficult  circumstances.  He  regretted  that 
this  question  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Beaumont),  as  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  very  impolitic  to  discuss  this 
subject  at  so  early  a  stage.  He  thought 
that  this  discussion  had  been  very  prema- 
ture and  very  indiscreet.  All  of  us  in  this 
country  had  of  course  our  partiality  for 
monarchy;  but  the  people  of  France  had  a 
right  to  choose  what  sort  of  Government 
they  pleased ;  that  Government  at  present 
was  of  a  republican  form,  and  he  would 
ask  their  Lordships  whether  they  ought 
not  to  endeavour  to  assist,  if  possible,  in 
keeping  France  quiet  under  the  republic  ? 
He  thought  that  the  individual  at  the  head 
of  the  present  Government  of  France  had 
displayed  great  firmness  and  sagacity  in 
the  performance  of  his  difficult  task ;  and 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed 
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sufficient  time  for  the  aocomplishment  of 
his  objects.  Thej  ought  not  to  press  the 
French  Government  to  a  decision  at  a 
moment  when  he  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry) belieyed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
that  body  to  come  to  any  resolution  upon 
these  important  questions.  The  position 
of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Government  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
difficult  and  extraordinary ;  and  yet  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  he  had  not  committed  a  single 
fault.  It  was  not  true,  as  had  been 
so  generally  asserted  in  this  countir,  that 
the  army  in  Paris  was  demoralisea ;  the 
fact  being  that  not  more  than  300  or  400 
of  the  soldiers  were  allied  with  Socialism. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that,  during  the  re- 
cent holidays,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  company  with  many  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  of  fraternising  with  the 
people  of  France. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  could  offer  the 
most  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  as- 
sertion that  he  had  accompanied  any  set  of 
men  to  Paris  on  a  recent  occasion.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  particle  of  truth  in 
the  assertion.  He  did  go  to  Paris  during 
the  holidays,  but  he  did  not  accompany 
any  one  of  the  individuals  who  went  to  fra- 
ternise with  the  French ;  in  fact,  he  went 
by  a  different  steamer  from  that  which 
conveyed  the  visitors  from  this  country. 
He  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  most  absurd  delusion  in  which  they 
took  part  at  Paris.  He  entertained  a  very 
strong  and  decided  opinion  against  such 
visits ;  he  deprecated  them  as  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  By  the  constitutions 
of  England  and  of  France,  no  communica- 
tion whatever  was  allowed  to  be  held 
between  the  two  countries,  except  through 
the  two  Governments.  That  was  a  rule 
which  must  be  kept  inviolate  ;  because,  if 
the  expedition  of  those  people  who  went  to 
Paris  to  amuse  themselves,  were  to  be 
taken  as  a  national  expedition  and  a  na- 
tional deputation,  though  in  the  first  or  in 
the  second  instance  no  harm  might  result 
— as  was  fortunately  the  case  in  the  last 
instance,  owing  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  the  people  who  went 
there  as  a  deputation  from  this  country, 
but  who  were  in  fact  no  deputation  at  aU, 
for  they  were  deputed  by  nobody — yet 
upon  some  future  occasion  great  harm 
might  take  place.  A  collision  might  take 
place  between  the  people  of  Paris  and  the 
TOitorSy  if  they  went  there  in  large  bodies. 


and  such  a  collision  might  lead  to  bad 
blood  between  the  two  countries,  and  in 
the  end  the  results  might  be  of  the  most 
mischievous  character.  It  waa  therefore 
well  that  the  rule  and  the  eonstitution  of 
England,  as  it  was  of  France,  was  that 
the  only  communication  which  could  take 
place  between  the  two  countries  most  be 
on  the  part,  not  of  individuals,  not  of  de- 
putations, not  of  bodies,  but  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  two  countries. 

POOR  LAWS  (IRELAND)— RATE  IN  AID 
BILL, 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  being 
put  in  Committee  read. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  be 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
whether  any  progress  had  been  oaade  in 
relation  to  the  BUI  for  altering  the  sise  oi 
electoral  divisions  in  Ireland;  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  that  measure  were 
brought  forward  it  would  facilitate  tbe 
operation  of  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill  f 

The  Mabqubss  of  LANSDOWNS  re- 
plied  that  no  Bill  had  as  yet  been 
brought  into  Parliament  upon  the  subject 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  referred;  tbe 
reason  being  that,  though  the  sub- 
ject had  been  for  some  time  in  the  eontem- 
plation  of  the  Government,  neither  the 
Committee  of  that  nor  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  whom  the  qneatioii  bdl 
been  referred,  had  yet  delivered  anjie- 
port.  The  Poor  Law  CtmimissionerB  hmH 
however,  at  present  the  power  el  making 
such  arrangements  as  might  be  neeeaasTT. 
He  apprehended  and  hoped  that  %  Bffl 
would  soon  be  introduced  on  the  snb- 
ject. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHRL  ob- 
served,  that  the  agitation  in  the  north  si 
Ireland  with  reference  to  this  Bill  was  as 
great,  that  he  thought  the  QoTenoMOt 
ought  not  to  press  the  measure  without 
due  consideration.  He  feared  that,  if  tbej 
went  on  in  their  present  course,  they  migbb 
drive  the  people  of  that  part  of  Ireland^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  their 
loyalty,  almost  to  a  state  of  rebellion. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that  it 
had  been  understood  that  no  diaenssion 
would  take  place  on  this  stage  of  the  BtU, 
and  many  Peers  had  left  the  House  1 
that  impression.  The  noble  Earl 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  i 
vations  he  might  wish  to  offer  to  the  Hoaae 
on  the  third  reading. 

The  Easl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  said^ 
that  upon  the  grounds  hehadtouehed  lysA 
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he  was  about  to  propose  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  postpone  going  into  Committee 
until  some  future  day. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that  there 
had  been  an  understanding  on'  tbe  part  of 
their  Lordships  that  the  discussion  upon 
this  measure  should  take  place  upon  a  fu- 
ture stage,  and  that  no  resistance  would  be 
made  to  it  upon  its  present  stage.  The 
noble  Lord  was  of  course  at  liberty  to 
adopt  any  course  he  thought  proper;  but 
it  was  aesirable  that  arrangements  of 
this  nature,  when  made,  should  be  ad- 
hered to. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  though 
he  decidedly  disapproved  of  the  Bill,  he 
deprecated  getting  up  any  unexpected 
discussion  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
measure,  and  thought  that  doing  so  in  the 
absence  of  so  many  noble  Lords,  would  only 
defeat  the  object  which  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self had  in  view. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  said, 
that  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  agreement  as  that  re- 
ferred to,  and  of  course  should  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  press  the  Motion 
which  he  had  intended  to  make. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  1st  Clause  having  been  read, 
.  The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that 
ipiich  as  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  he  still  objected  even  more  to  the 
mode  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  caiTy  out 
the  measure.  Supposing  the  rate  in  aid 
were  a  legitimate  and  proper  thing,  the 
proposed  mode  of  levying  it  was  an  exceed- 1 
mgij  unjust  one.  The  mixing  up  of  the 
imte  in  aid  with  the  general  rating  of  the 
country,  "would  have  the  eifeet  of  impeding 
the  operation  of  the  poor-law  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  With  a  view  of  cor- 
reetmg  thb  evil,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  proposing  that  the  Bill  should  be  so 
amended  as  that  the  rate  in  aid  should  be 
colketed  as  an  entirely  separate  and  exclu- 
8i?e  rate.  He  should  follow  that  up  with 
A  Motion  to  levy  the  rate  in  aid  solely  upon 
the  landed  proprietors,  or  make  such  pro- 
▼iakm  in  the  measure  that  the  tenant  who 
would  hare  to  pay  it,  should  have  the  power 
of  deducting  the  whole  of  it  from  his  rent. 
If  such  a  provision  as  that  were  made,  al- 
ihooffh  it  would  not  alter  the  injustice  or 
impdicy  of  the  measure,  still  it  would  pre- 
Tent  much  of  the  difficulty  and  distress  that 
would  arise  from  it.  He  should  also  wish 
to  see  the  rate  in  aid  made  a  separate  rate 
idtogether,  as  it  would  then  give  the  landed 
gently  of  the  country  Ae  power  of  taking 

VOL.CV.    {2i£} 


it  entirely  upon  themselves,  in  such  cases 
as  they  might  think  it  right  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  relieve  their  tenantry  from  the 
unjust  burden  cast  upon  them  by  this  mea- 
sure. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  op- 
posed  the  Amendment,  on  the -ground  that 
it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  a  Committee  of  their 
Lordships,  that  the  landlords  had  already 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  far  greater  share 
of  the  poor-rates  than  they  ought  to  have 
paid.  In  cases  where  the  tenants  did  not 
pay  more  than  4:1.  per  annum  rent,  the 
whole  of  the  rates  had  to  be  borne  by  the 
landlord.  In  very  many  cases  the  land- 
lord received  no  rent  at  all,  and  yet  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  poor-rates.  That  was 
a  hard  case  enough;  but  if  to  this  were  to 
be  added  the  whole  amount  of  the  rate  in 
aid,  it  would  make  the  case  much  worse. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  regretted 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  noble  Lord,  who, 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Ire- 
land, spoke  with  such  weight.  The 
suggestion  which  he  had  now  made  was 
one  prompted  by  no  selfish  motive,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  There  was,  however,  a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  whole  plan, 
which  prevented  him  from  acceding  to  the 
Motion,  and  dispensed  at  once  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  discussing  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  under 
this  Bill  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  raised  by 
a  rate  in  aid,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  according 
to  their  discretion.  It  would  perhaps  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
that  it  should  be  dispensed  in  any  other 
way  than  that  proposed  by  the  Bill;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  some  provi- 
sion might  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  effectual  control  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  money.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  a  distinct  account  should  be 
kept  of  the  amount  received  under  the  rate 
in  aid,  and  the  mode  of  its  disbursement, 
and  that  accounts  of  the  same  up  to  the  3 1st 
of  December  of  each  of  the  years  during 
which  the  Act  should  continue  in  operation 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament  within 
ten  days  after  its  assembling. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  with  the 
reservation  that  such  a  provision  should 
not  be  found  incompatible  with  Parliamen- 
tary forms,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
vision. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  Amendment 
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was  agreed  to,  as  were  other  amendments 
and  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  moved  that 
the  Bill  should  be  reported  to-morrow.  It 
was  understood  that  no  discussion  would  be 
taken  upon  the  measure  in  that  stage,  and 
he  would  propose  that  the  third  reading 
should  be  fixed  for  Friday,  when  it  was  un- 
derstood the  discussion  would  take  place. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  said, 
he  came  down  to  the  House  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  any  understand- 
ing having  been  made;  he  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  one  had  been  made,  and  that  he 
must  not  therefore  say  a  word  in  opposi- 
tion. Now,  upon  the  next  stage,  he  was 
told  that  an  understanding  had  again  been 
made.  All  this  time  the  Government,  how- 
ever, we're  progressing  with  the  measure, 
and  now  it  was  understood  that  the  discus- 
sion was  only  to  come  on  upon  its  final 
stage.  He  protested  against  this  mode  of 
carrying  through  a  measure,  which,  like 
all  the  recent  Irish  measures,  would  only 
place  Ireland  in  a  worse  position  than  she 
was  in  before. 

Report  to  be  received  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  14,  1849. 

MiNUTRS.]  Public  Bills.—- S^'  Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland). 
Reported, — Land  Improvement  and  Drainage  (Ireland) ; 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland) ;  Estates  Leasing  (Ireland). 
3<*  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Rebuilding. 

Pktitions  Presbntso.  By  Mr.  Frewen,  from  Lindfield, 
SvMot,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  BilL— By  Mr. 
Cobden,  flrom  Todmordm,  fbr  an  Extension  of  the  SufT- 
xage.— By  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  fh>m  Bolton,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Voce  by  Ballot. — By  Mr.  Bright,  Itom  the 
Hatters  of  London,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Richards,  from  Ardudwy,  Merionethshire,  against  the 
Marriages  Bill.— From  Congregational  Churches  in  Derby- 
shire, for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum.— By 
Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  fh>m  Sunderland,  against  the 
Sunday  TraveUing  on  Railways  BilL  —  By  Mr.  Robert 
Charles  Hildyard,  firom  Bridport,  against  the  Alienation 
of  Tithes.— By  Mr.  Page  Wood,  firom  Lower  Heyford, 
Oxfbrdshire,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops. 
—By  Mr.  Stansfield,  from  Huddersfield,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Paper.— From  Bath,  for  Reduction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Expenditure.— By  Mr.  Cayley,  from  New  Malton, 
Yorkshire,  for  Agricultural  Relief.— By  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, from  Exeter,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  BilL— By  Mr.  Duncan,  frt)m  Dundee,  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Game  Laws.— By  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  from 
Westminster,  for  the  Prohibition  of  Interment  In  Towns. 
—By  Mr,  Alexander  Hastie,  firom  Glasgow,  against  the 
Lunatics  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Foley,  from  the  Mart- 
ley  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law 
Officers.— By  Mr.  Rice,  from  Dymchurch,  Kent,  for  the 
Suppression  of  Promiscuous  Intercourse.— Mr.  Fergus, 
firom  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the  County  of  Fife, 
against  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Ormsby 
Go^,  firom  the  Mortgagees  of  the  Tolls  of  the  Lyme 
R<^s  Turnpike  Trust,  against  the  Public  Roads  (England 
and  North  Wales)  BilL— By  Viscount  Duncan,  from  Bath, 
tax  the  Abolltloii  of  the  Punishment  of  Death.— By  Mr, 


Cummbig  Bruce,  from  Danftrmlhw,  against  the  Regirts- 
ing  Burths,  &c.  (Scotland)  BUI,  and  Marriage  (Scotland) 
Bill.— By  Mr.  Barnard,  firom  Greenwidi,  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  Treaties  by  which  Intonatlanal  Disputes  may  be 
decided  by  Arbitxatton. 

THE  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  DENMARK 
AND  GERICANY. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  I  made  an  inquiry 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  some  time 
back,  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
currence of  hostilities  between  Denmark 
and  Germany,  they  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  table  the  negotiations 
that  had  taken  place  between  ^ese  two 
Powers  under  our  mediation.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment  then 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  recnirence 
of  hostilities,  negotiations  were  still  pend- 
ing under  the  mediation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  a  definitive  peace  between 
the  two  Powers.  I  wish  to  take  this  op^ 
portunity,  as  some  time  has  dapsed  since 
that  answer,  of  again  inouiring  firom  Her 
Majesty's  Goverament  wnether  those  ne- 
gotiations have  been  pursued  under  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Grown;  whether 
any  project  has  been  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  Denmark  and  the 
Central  Power  of  Germany;"  and  whether 
that  proposition,  if  one  has  been  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  or  either  of  those  Powers. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  notwithstanding  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  par- 
ties, felt  it  their  duty  to  omit  no  effort  tiiat 
might,  by  possibility,  effect  either,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  renewal  of  an  armistice^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  between  the  two  parties.  Accor- 
dingly it  became  my  duty  to  make  to  the 
two  parties  a  fresh  proposition,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  an  armistice.  That 
proposition  is  still  under  consideration;  and 
I  am  sure  the  House  ivill  feel  it  would  not 
be  fitting  for  me  to  go  into  particalam  as 
to  in  what  degree  it  may  be  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  one  or  both  of  the  pi^es. 
But  I  can  state  so  far,  that  not  only  is 
that  proposition  fbr  a  renewed  armistiea 
under  the  consideration  of  the  two  parties, 
but  that  also  wo  are  in  communicatioD 
with  the  two  parties  with  a  view  to  the 
final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  them.  I  fed 
that  anything  I  might  say  with  regard  to 
holding  out  hopes  is  so  likely  to  be  mismi* 
derstood  by  persons  whose  commercial  v^ 
terests  are  concerned,  or,  if  not  misandar- 
stood  by  ihem»  so  likely  to  bo  mioreprs* 
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sented,  in  case  anjibing  happens  after- 
wardsy  thai  the  House  will  excuse  me  if  I 
do  not  enter  into  any  explanation  further 
than  merely  stating  that  negotiations  are 
going  on  for  an  armistice,  and  the  con- 
closion  of  a  peace. 
Suhjeot  at  an  end. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  HONG-KONG. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Colonies.  He  perceived  hy  the  G^o- 
£eUe  €ti  Friday,  that  Hong-Kong  had  heen 
instituted  a  hishopric,  and  it  might  he 
fairly  said  to  he  the  foundation  of  a  new 
see,  for,  hy  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
h  extended  not  only  over  that  small  island, 
hut  100  miles  at  sea.  He  wished  to  ask 
hb  hon.  Friend  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  salary  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  to 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  and  from  what  i&nd 
h  would  he  deriyed;  secondly,  whether  the 
outfit,  transport,  and  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
er  any  part  of  those  expenses,  were  to  he 
defrmyea  >from  the  puhlic  Exchequer  of 
thiaooimtry? 

Mb.  HAWES,  in  answer  to  his  hon. 
Piiend,  hegged  to  state  that  Hong-Kong 
was  erected  into  a  hishopric,  and  that  the 
hishop  was  paid  from  the  Colonial  Bishop- 
ries* Fund — a  fund  entirely  priyate,  and 
taised  out  of  private  contrihutions.  The 
salary  of  the  ^shop,  therefore,  could  he  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
House,  as  no  part  of  it  was  to  he  paid  out 
of  the  puhlic  frmds.  [Mr.  Osborne  :  Nor 
his  outfit  ?]  The  Colonial  Office  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  outfit,  and  he  knew 
BOthkig  of  it.  It  had,  however,  heen 
die  enatom  hitherto  to  pay  the  passage  out 
of  eokmial  hishops;  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  sdppose  the  practice  would  he  departed 
hoUk  m  the  present  instance.  Beyond 
HuA,  the  puhlic  would  he  put  to  no  expense. 

Sidgeet  dropped. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Mi^  8.  WORTLEY  moved,  that  Orders 
of  the  Bay  have  precedence  of  notices  of 
Motiooi  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  June 
next.  Finding  it  impossihle  to  get  any 
day  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Mar- 
riage Bin  hefore  the  7th  of  June,  and  con- 
ndoring  that  tins  was  a  part  of  the  Ses- 
son  in  which  all  Thursdays  were  given  to 
the  Government,  he  did  not  think  it  unrea- 
ionaUe  to  ask  for  one  Thursday  for  the 
•djoomed  dehate. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  hegged  to  move  an 
b  to  the  Motion  ^  the  right  hon. 


and  learned  Gentleman.  Ministers,  he 
thought,  did  not  intend  to  hring  in  any 
^ore  Bills,  and  there  were  several  impor- 
tant Motions  on  the  Paper.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Ri^g  had  had  his 
Motion  for  peace  arbitration  on  the  Paper 
for  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  «  That*'  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Day  be  disposed  of  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  upon  Thursday  the 
14th  day  of  June  next,'  instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mr.  DISRAELI  hegged  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  other  night,  at  an  early 
hour,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
might  have  brought  forward  the  Motion, 
and  declined  doing  so.  After  having  Hbe- 
rally  conceded  to  the  Government  the  use 
of  these  days,  he  thought  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  this  Iras  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  for 
they  were  in  a  backward  state  as  to  Mo- 
tions of  Supply.  The  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates were  not  yet  laid  on  the  table.  If 
the  Government  gave  way  to  the  allegation 
that  the  measure  was  of  importance,  the 
real  business  of  the  Government  would  he 
postponed  sine  die. 

Mr.  .COBDEN  said,  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  bring  on  his  Motion  until  a 
quarter  past  Eleven  o'clock,  after  the  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  had  finished  his  de- 
bate; and  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  whether  a  quarter 
past  Eleven  was  a  proper  time  to  bring 
forward  a  Motion  on  which  a  larger  num- 
ber of  petitions  had  been  presented  this 
Session  than  upon  any  subject  now  hefore 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought,  that  if  Go- 
vernment acceded  to  the  Motion,  they 
would  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 
The  House  should  lay  down  a  general  rule 
as  to  the  days  on  which  Notices  and  Or- 
ders should  have  precedence,  and  adhere 
to  it. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  felt  great  objection 
to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  had  proposed  to  the  House, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  speedy  and  regular 
transaction  of  public  business,  that  alter- 
nate Thursdays  should  be  allowed  for  Or- 
ders of  the  Day  and  Special  Orders  of  the 
02 
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Day  moved  by  the  Government.  The 
House  having  acceded  to  that  proposition 
on  the  grounds  which  he  then  stated,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  House 
if  they  were  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Members  for  Middlesex  and  Oxford- 
shire had  made  some  observations  as  to 
the  present  state  of  public  business.  He 
begged  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that 
it  was  not  at  all  to  be  inferred,  from  the 
number  of  Bills  before  the  House,  that 
there  would  be  no  other  Bill  which  it  would 
be  necessary  or  expedient  for  Government 
to  introduce.  He  had  thought  it  tended 
more  to  the  despatch  of  public  business, 
instead  of  agreeing  to  the  request  of  hon. 
Members  to  bring  in  the  Bills  at  once,  that 
the  attention  of  the  House  should  bo  di- 
rected to  certain  Bills,  and  that  they  should 
be  disposed  of  before  other  Motions  were 
introduced.  In  regard  to  supply,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  was  right  in  his 
statement  that  they  were  late  in  many  of 
the  votes.  As  to  the  vote  for  the  Army, 
they  had  waited  till  this  time  to  see  whe- 
ther the  Select  Committee  would  make 
any  report  on  that  branch  of  supply.  They 
had  now  informed  him  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Army  at  present,  and  therefore,  until  now, 
they  were  not  in  a  state  to  proceed  with 
the  votes  as  to  the  Army.  Whilst  he  said 
that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
must  ask  the  House  to  fulfil  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  they  agreed  before  Easter, 
and  allow  Government  to  take  the  Orders 
the  Day. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  understood  that  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was,  that  he  should 
not  persevere  in  his  Motion,  and  he  would 
therefore  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  and  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

SMITH  O'BRIEN. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved— 
"  That  there  be  sent  a  Message  to  the  Lords, 
for  a  Copy  of  the  Record  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  Smith  O'Brien  v.  the  Queen,  in 
Error." 

Agreed  to. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 
On  the  Question  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill, 


Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  before  Mr. 
Speaker  left  the  chair,  he  wished  to  take 
the  opportunity  which,  he  believed,  the 
forms  of  the  Houbb  afforded  to  him,  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  respecting  the  general 
policy — if,  indeed,  he  could  attach  such  a 
word  to  such  proceedings— of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  towards  Ireland.  Of  this 
he  was  sure — ^having  paid,  as  he  had  paid, 
great  attention  to  tiie  proceedings  of  the 
Government  towards  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try, and  having  taken  great  pains  to  learn 
what  the  Government  intended  to  do  with 
respect  to  Ireland^-the  public  money  had 
already  been  expended  there  to  a  large 
amount.  He  had  himself  paid  it,  and  they 
had  all  paid  it,  and  now  again  they  were 
called  upon  to  expend  money,  through 
means  of  an  appeal,  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  distress.  Ireland  had  been,  he 
believed,  in  a  state  of  distress  of  this  sort 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  did  not 
speak  of  ordinary  Irish  distress,  which  was 
a  thing  that  they  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed to;  but  he  alluded  to  that  remarka- 
ble description  of  distress  which  had  arisen 
in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  Some  three  years  ago, 
the  Government,  he  believed,  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  had  been  informed  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  fanzine  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  potato  crop  having 
failed,  and  of  those  who  had  liv^  on  that 
root  being  no  longer  able  to  obtain  sabsist- 
ence.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  before  him,  proposed  a  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws.  He  succeeded  in 
that  attempt,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so,  be 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  sincerely  believed,  that,  in* 
stead  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
now  reigned  throughout  this  em]Hre,  and 
the  comfort  which  was  known  in  certain 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  have 
had  to  wade  through  those  calamitous 
scenes  of  terror  and  revolution  with  which 
surrounding  nations  had  been  visited.  Af- 
ter that  providential  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  carried,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  seceded  from  the  post  which 
he  had  then  held,  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  succeeded 
to  office ?  What  did  the  noble  Lord  do? 
They  should  understand  this  clearly,  for  he 
had  a  right  to  enter  upon  it  before  his  fel- 
low-countrymen were  compelled  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  to  a  large  amount  out  of 
their  pockets.  The  noble  Lord  had  a 
right  to  have  considered  the  state  of  tibat 
country.    What  was  that,  state,  and  liow 
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was  it  brought  about?  It  was  brought 
about  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
baying  been  long  sustained  in  all  their  ob- 
jects and  wishes  by  that  House  and  the 
legislation  of  Parliament.  They  had  be- 
come expensive  and  wasteful  in  their  ex- 
penditure— they  had  been  accustomed  to 
UYB  far  beyond  the  incomes  that  they  de- 
riyed  from  their  property.  They  burdened 
their  estates  in  order  to  maintain  their 
vanity.  They  did  one  thing  more  ;  they 
allowed  parties  coming  to  them  to  offer  the 
highest  rents  for  small  pieces  of  land. 
They  divided  their  properties  into  small 
holcUngs,  the  better  to  carry  out  this  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  persons  so  offering  these 
enormous  rents  were  only  able  to  pay  them 
by  living  themselves  on  the  lowest  species 
of  food  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  ena- 
bled him  to  derive  from  the  earth,  namely, 
the  potato.  At  length  that  unhappy  acci- 
dent arrived — the  potato  failed  ;  and  now 
the  Irish  proprietors  found  themselves  in 
this  condition,  of  having  enormous  popula- 
tions on  their  lands  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  on  the  lowest  sort  of  food, 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of  exist- 
enee  by  an  extraordinary  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence. That  was  the  state  of  facts  for 
wluch  the  noble  Lord  had  been  called  upon 
to  provide  a  remedy.  The  evil  was  this, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Ireland  were  suddenly 
kUt  without  food.  Now,  if  they  had  pro- 
vided that  population  with  food  for  a  year, 
allowing  them  to  apply  their  energies  to 
the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  interim,  there 
•would  have  been  a  chance  of  an  end  being 
pot  to  the  distress  in  that  time.  Or  if  the 
Qoveroment  had  even  required  two  years, 
by  employing  them  in  other  labour,  so  as 
to  save  the  people  from  that  state  of  degra- 
dation and  misery  to  which  they  had  been 
nibjected,  he  would  not  have  objected. 
Bvt  what  was  the  number  of  persons  likely 
to  have  been  subjected  to  that  state  ?  It 
was  not  everybody  in  Ireland  that  was 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  the  de- 
strnetion  of  tho  potato  crop.  Everybody 
was  not  likely  to  suffer,  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  population  was 
Ukdy  to  suffer.  But  a  general  cry  of  dis- 
tress went  forth.  He  would  not  enumer- 
ate classes;  but  in  what  he  was  about  to 
state  he  included  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  He  found  that 
there  was  in  all  of  them  a  desire  to  acquire 
without  labour.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  What 
do  you  know  about  them  ?]  We  who 
pay  for  it»  and  not  they,  know  this.     But 


what  I  say  is,  that  the  Government  have 
contributed  to  foster  that  habit.  It  has 
extended  to  all  portions  of  the  population, 
and  if  I  wanted  a  pretext  to  speak  of  the 
state  of  morality  among  the  Irish  people,  I 
might  take  all  the  returns  that  have  been 
laid  before  us,  referring  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  'grants  that  Parliament  has  voted 
during  the  last  three  years  for  the  Irish 
people.  Who  have  we  found  receiving  this 
money  ?  Was  it  the  poor  ?  Not  at  aH. 
The  money  of  England  was  put  as  it  were 
into  a  vast  heap,  and  there  was  immedi- 
ately a  general  scramble  of  Irishmen  to 
get  part  of  it.  It  was  not  the  poor,  for 
whom  it  was  voted,  that  came  for  it,  but 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  they 
rushed  as  people  do  into  an  opera-house, 
each  scrambling  over  the  others,  and  all 
endeavouring  to  get  the  most  they  could  of 
what  was  going  on :  that  was  a  fair  and 
not  an  exaggerated  description  of  what 
took  place  on  that  occasion.  And  what 
was  the  effect  ?  It  fostered  the  habit  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  Hyo  on  the  pro- 
duce of  other  men's  labour.  The  people 
were  not  taught  by  the  Government  to  live 
on  their  own  labour — to  be  self-dependent, 
as  in  this  country,  where  all  were  taught 
to  depend  on  the  labour  of  their  own  hands 
for  their  own  subsistence.  In  Ireland  every 
one  looked  to  some  external  source  for 
help.  He  never  heard  from  any  Irishman, 
either  poor  or  rich,  anything  but  the  one 
cry  of  "  somebody  must  do  something  for 
us;''  but  that  somebody  was  never  the  per- 
son himself.  [Mr.  J.  O'Connell  :  Hear, 
hear  !]  Did  the  "  hear,  hear  "  which  he 
heard  from  one  of  the  Irish  Members  answer 
his  statement  ?  He  would  repeat  it  in  the 
face  of  his  countrymen  who  were  asked  to 
provide  for  those  who  would  not  provide 
for  themselves.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
English  legislation  interfered  with  Irish 
interests;  but  there  was  no  attempt  made 
by  Irish  Gentlemen — for  he  felt  that  the 
noise  made  about  him  was  from  them,  or  at 
least  from  persons  so  calling  themselves — 
to  show  that  they  were  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves.  He  would  maintain, 
that  the  call  made  upon  the  English  people 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, was  not  a  call  bond  fide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  poor :  he  should  be 
the  first  man  to  vote  for,  or  to  propose  or 
second  a  proposition  that  the  poor  should 
be  maintained.  But  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  agree  to  vote  money,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  expended  on  Irish 
proprietors,  whether  they  wore  proprietors 
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in  name  or  in  reality.  There  was  some- 
thing very  Irish  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  term  was  applied.  Irish  proprietors 
were  persons  who  had  no  right  or  title  to 
the  land  they  called  theirs.  They  had  no 
more  right  to  live  on  the  produce  of  that 
land  than  he  had.  He  had  watched  whe- 
ther the  Irish  proprietors  would  ever  hit 
the  real  hlot  in  the  Irish  poor-law,  but  they 
never  had.  An  Irish  proprietor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  proprietor  of — say  10,000?. 
a  year — but  he  had  mortgaged  his  property 
to  the  extent  of  9,000?.  a  year.  The  Irish 
poor-law  subjected  him  to  a  tax  for  the 
10,000?.,  instead  of  for  1,000?. ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
Irish  nation  that  this  point  had  never  been 
fairly  stated.  He  had  heard  all  sorts  of 
complaints  against  the  law;  but  he  had 
never  heard  any  man  come  forward  and 
say,  "I  am  nominally  the  proprietor  of 
10,000?.  a  year,  but  I  have  really  only 
1,000?.,  and  yet  you  tax  me  on  the  whole 
10,000?."  He  had  never  heard  any  Irish 
Gentleman  put  that  grievance  forward, 
though  it  was  well  known  to  every  one  to 
bo  one  of  the  real  evils  of  the  poor-law. 
Tho  Solicitor  General  of  England  had,  it 
was  true,  suggested  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  that  difficulty,  by  facilitating  the  sale  of 
property  so  circumstanced.  Every  man 
nad  his  own  mode  of  suggesting  a  remedy 
for  Ireland.  The  man  who  made  shoes 
would  defend  tho  city  by  leather,  the  mason 
by  stone  walls.  So  it  was  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  a  lawyer's  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  of  Ireland, 
simply  by  an  alteration  with  regard  to  the 

iurisdiotion  of  tho  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
ion.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  read  them 
ft  lecture,  which  quite  captivated  his  (Mr. 
Uueliuck's)  fancy,  though  it  did  not  con- 
vince his  reason.  He  had  told  them  that 
if  they  nasHod  his  Bill  they  would  hear  no 
mora  or  tho  troubles  of  Ireland — that  they 
would  have  no  more  insurrections  or  dis- 
oontent — becauso  the  people  would  be  en- 
abled to  apply  the  powers  of  production  in 
the  etmniry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
*  Jiui  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  totally 
forgot  the  political  grievances  of  Ireland — 
the  anomaly  of  the  Irish  Church  never 
tmoii  struck  him,  the  feuds  of  Celt  and 
Saxon  passed  away  from  his  mind,  and  all 
thii  other  themes  of  discontent  which  agi- 
tolom  would  still  bo  enabled  to  make  use 
of.  Hy  a  lawyer's  machinery  he  hoped  to 
Mtilo  all  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
oven  if  those  difficulties  were  got  rid 
sorrow,  could  they    suppose  that 


the  Irish  people  would  attain  to  that  with- 
out which  no  hope  eoold  be  entertained 
for  them  —  namely,  that  passion,  if  he 
might  so  term  it,  or  desire  which  actuated 
Englishmen,  of  living  simply  by  their  own 
industrious  efforts  ?  Any  approach  to  this 
feeling  in  Ireland  the  Government  had  de- 
stroyed by  the  unheard-of  way  in  which 
they  had  lavished  the  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  that  country.  What  was 
the  Bill  now  before  them?  It  was  a  Bill 
to  tax  the  English  people  in  order  to  drain 
the  lands  of  Ireland.  They  did  not  drain 
the  land  in  this  country,  though  it  would 
be  useful  to  do  so.  Nobody  wanted  the 
Government  to  do  it  here,  ihough  it'  was 
true  that  they  had  passed  a  somewhat 
similar  Bill  for  England.  That  objection- 
able measure  for  England  was  the  only 
justification  that  could  be  alleged  for  ex- 
tending a  similar  Act  to  IreUnd.  He 
had,  he  would  suppose,  an  acre,  perhaps 
more,  that  he  should  like  to  have  dndned. 
The  taxgatherer  came  in  and  put  into  his 
hand  a  bill.  He  asked  what  it  was  for, 
and  he  was  told,  '*  To  drain  the  land  for 
the  Irish  proprietors."  "  But  I  want  to 
drain  my  own  land,"  he  would  reply. 
"Oh,  no,  you  must  not  drain  your  own 
land  with  your  own  money.  The  money 
must  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  order 
to  be  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  pay  the  Irish 
proprietors  for  draining  their  own  land." 
But  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was,  that  the  money  was  paid 
back.  Granted;  but  what  he  contended 
for  was,  that  that  was  no  excuse  at  all, 
and  that  the  public  money  should  in  no 
case  be  so  applied.  "What  was  the  prind- 
ple  that  ought  to  govern  them  ordiaarily  in 
the  application  of  capital,  not  only  to  laiid, 
but  to  everything  else?  Had  he  not  heard, 
repeatedly,  not  only  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  but  from  the  present  oe* 
cupants  of  the  Ministerial  benoh,  that 
capital  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  private  industry,  and  to 
private  skill  ?  If  they  undertook  to  show 
him  a  reason  why  they  should  deviate  from 
that  rule  in  a  particular  case,  he  would 
hsten  to  it;  but  if  they  merely  told  him 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  drain  Ireland, 
to  ensure  the  arterial  drainage  of  Ireland, 
as  it  was  called — ^for  in  these  cases  there 
was  nothing  like  finding  out  fine  sounding 
phrases— he  at  once  admitted  the  tmth  of 
tho  proposition;  but  so  would  be  a  new 
mode  of  spinning  two  yards  of  cotton  where 
they  now  spun  one;  and  yet  who  thought 
of  asking  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  lul- 
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vanoe  money  for  each  a  purpose?  The 
result  in  both  oases  would  be  good;  but  ho 
begged  to  record  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  sjstem  of  applying  public  money  for 
indiyidoal  advantage,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Ireland.  But,  said  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer the  other  night,  "  There  is  at  present 
great  distress  existing  in  Ireland,  and  we 
want  to  employ  the  people  in  reproductive 
employment/'  This  was  a  thing  that  was 
often  spoken  of.  He  thought  he  remem- 
bered naving  heard  a  lamented  nobleman 
talk  of  expending  sixteen  millions  in  the 
eonstruotion  of  Irish  railways,  with  the 
▼lew  of  giving  reproductive  employment. 
The  noble  Lord  was  violently  eloquent  on 
that  occasion;  and  yet  to  make  roads 
through  the  country  where  they  were  want- 
ing would  no  doubt  be  an  admirable  thing. 
Where,  he  would  ask,  in  Heaven's  name, 
was  the  difference  between  making  roads 
through  Ireland,  and  making  channels 
through  Ireland,  to  lot  the  water  off,  ex- 
eepting  with  regard  to  the  relative  amount 
Mked  for  ?  Or  rather,  would  it  not  have 
been  better,  instead  of  dragging  on  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year 
^— would  it  not  have  been  better  to  propose 
a  Tast  measure  at  once,  like  that  brought 
forward  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  ?  In 
both  eases  it  was  an  application  for  the 
fbnds  of  the  empire  to  individual  enter- 
prise; and  if  the  money  of  the  State  were 
to  be  applied  to  private  purposes,  which  he 
objected  to,  he  would  rather  vote  for  a 
irdl-conceived  scheme,  like  the  general 
jiiUL  of  that  noble  Lord,  than  for  such 
measures  as  that  now  before  them.  But  it 
WBS  no  answer  to  say  that  the  money  was 
paid  back.  The  people  of  England,  when 
thej  paid  their  taxes,  were  out  of  their 
money,  and  saw  it  no  more;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  England  he  would  ask, 
irbal  was  the  concerted  scheme  which 
41i0  Government  contemplated  when  they 
broBi^t  forward  this  single  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland?  He  would 
ask,  did  any  man  suppose  that  this  sum  of 
300,0001.  would  be  of  any  real  substantial 
use  in  employing  the  Irish  people  ?  Or 
it  not  rather  a  measure  by  which  it 
\  intended,  under  the  guise  of  seeking 
support  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  to 
•pnmde  a  means  for  lending  money  to  the 
proprietors  of  Ireland  ?  He  would  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of 
England,  whether  they  believed  that  lend- 
ing 300,0002.  to  the  Irish  landlords  would 
be  say  relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  ?  But 
Jio  wi^%  be  asked,  what  did  he  want  to 


have  done  ?  If  this  question  were  asked 
of  the  Irish  Members,  one  got  up  and  said 
that  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  proceeded  from 
the  area  of  taxation  being  too  large.  On 
one  occasion  an  hon.  Gentleman  got  up 
and  talked  on  this  subject  for  six  hours  by 
the  clock.  But  when  he  heard  of  advances 
of  money  for  Irish  purposes,  he  could  not 
but  recoUect  a  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  House  the  other  night  between 
two  Irish  Members.  He  would  not  repeat 
the  words,  as  they  were  disagreeable  to 
his  ear,  that  he  had  heard  on  that  occasion, 
bandied  about  from  onejside  of  the  House 
to  the  other.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
recrimination,  one  of  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men said  to  the  other,  "Did  you  not  go 
with  me  to  the  Government  to  ask  to  have 
these  people  paid  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I  did," 
replied  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin — and 
there  was  a  happy  phraseology  about  the 
expression  which  he  would  not  hope  to 
realise,  but  which  he  could  never  forget — 
**  To  be  sure  I  did;  I  wanted  to  have  a 
pull  at  the  Exchequer."  But  when  the 
pull  at  the  Exchequer  failed,  when  they 
found  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  not  bite,  one  of  these  hon. 
Gentlemen  thought  that  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  was  bound  to  pay.  **  Oh," 
said  he,  **  won't  the  corporation  pay  ?  " 
"The  corporation  pay!"  was  the  re- 
sponse. *'0h,  ye  are  a  set  of  cormo- 
rants; ye  are  a  set  of  highway  robbers." 
So  long  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
he  could  have  a  pull  at  the  Exchequer,  he 
was  the  abettor  of  those  who  wanted  com- 
pensation ;  but  then  came  the  old  story — 
ho  would  not  repeat  the  words — as  to 
what  honest  men  gained  on  these  occa- 
sions. But  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves. Then  we  were  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  they  were^told 
that  it  was  the  regular  practice  in  Ireland 
to  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to  have  in 
the  first  instance  a  pull  at  the  Exchequer. 
But  the  debt  was  at  once  pronounced  a 
dishonest  one,  as  soon  as  the  hon.  Member 
was  told  that  he  would  have  to  pay  it  him- 
self. Now,  he  had  taken  a  lesson  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  was  determined  that,  on 
the  first  possible  opportunity,  his  country- 
men should  hear  it.  It  was  that  Irish 
Gentlemen  came  there  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  get  what  they  callod  a  pull 
at  the  Exchequer.  The  Bill  on  the  table 
was  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  at- 
tempts to  get  a  pull  at  the  Exchequer. 
That  Exchequer  was  filled  by  the  industri- 
ous labours  of  their  hardworking  coimtry- 
men,  who  toiled  in  their  vocations  with 
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an  honest  and  upright  spirit,  and  with 
virtue  ;  and  he  might  say  it  fully,  with  an 
indignant  virtue,  when  they  considered  the 
demands  that  were  thus  made  upon  the 
proceeds  of  their  industry.  He  declared 
it  in  the  name  of  those  hardworking  men, 
whom  he  had  seen,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  congregated  in  thousands,  asking 
him  whether  there  was  not  something 
wrong  in  the  system  which  obliged  them 
to  pay  80  largely.  In  his  answer,  he  told 
them  that  he  knew  they  were  often  misled 
with  regard  to  facts  put  forward  by  asso- 
ciations ;  but  he  well  knew  at  the  time, 
that  the  first  voice  that  he  would  raise  in 
that  House  of  the  Commons  of  England 
should  be  against  the  rapacious  desires 
and  selfish  attempts  of  a  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant proprietary — that  wasteful  and 
extravagant  proprietary  being  the  landed 
gentry  of  Ireland.  They  were  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  the  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land. Let  them,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the 
name,  let  them  go  abroad  and  earn  their 
own  subsistence.  The  land  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  it  was  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  mortgagees,  that  the  rent  ought  to  be 
paid.  Let  them  act  like  men  whose  capi- 
tal was  in  their  bare  hands.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  entered  his  solemn 
protest  against  this  Bill.  He  could  see 
nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  relieve  them  from  constant  taxation 
hereafter  of  a  similar  kind.  He  saw  great 
numbers  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land around  him,  and  they  should  recollect 
that  they  would  be  called  upon  from  day 
to  day  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  relieve  the  po9r  of  Ireland.  As  they 
came  towards  light,  the  darkness  grew 
more  dark,  and  so,  as  they  approached 
the  harvest,  the  famine  would  become 
more  rife.  When  the  months  of  June 
and  July  came,  they  might  expect  to  hear 
still  more  dreadful  stories  of  the  horrors 
which  prevailed.  But  was  it  not  an  afflict- 
ing thing  to  know  that  they  had  been  for 
nearly  four  years  in  this  state  of  terror, 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland  ?  Would  not  a  provident  Go- 
vernment have  enlisted  the  aid  of  all  the 
intelligence  of  Ireland,  and  have  divided 
the  country  into  sections,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  list  of  those  who  were 
likely  to  require  relief,  and  who  might  be 
employed  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
their  fertile  soil  ?  Shoul^d  not  the  gentry 
have  been  told  to  make  themselves  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  ?  and  above  all,  they 
should  have  been  told  to  recollect  that  into 
that  sacred  fund  they  did  not  put  their 


hand.  That  would  have  been  a  most  judi- 
cious thing  to  have  said,  and  it  would  haye 
been  not  only  a  virtuous  bat  a  most  proper 
thing  to  have  remembered.  But  it  was 
not  said.  The  admonition  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  what  was  ^ven  for  the  poor  was 
but  too  often  seized  by  the  rich,  and  that 
scramble  took  place  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore alluded.  This  had  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple of  England ;  and  he  would  give  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  carried  out.  A  friend  of  hb,  a 
clergyman  in  the  country,  was  told  by  a 
friend  of  his  in  Ireland,  **  We  are  in  a 
starving  condition — ^for  God's  sake  apply 
to  your  parishioners,  and  try  what  you  can 
get  to  relieve  us,'*  His  friend  set  to  work 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  yotmg  man — ^he 
preached  charity,  as  he  always  did,  and 
went  from  house  to  house,  and  gathered 
together  what  he  considered  as  a  little 
sum,  but  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  little  sum,  considering  the 
means  of  those  from  whom  it  came.  He 
forwarded  it  to  his  friend  in  Ireland,  and  the 
reply  he  got  was,  "  God  bless  you  for  your 
charitable  donation;  we  are  quite  happy, all 
the  rents  are  paid."  His  friend  fell  almost 
into  a  swoon  o;i  reading  the  letter.  And 
was  it  that  for  which  he  had  gone  about 
among  the  poor  English  labourera,  ^ho 
were  earning  their  Ss.  and  9$,  a  w^sek,  to 
raise  subscriptions  ?  Was  it  for  that  that 
he  went  into  the  school,  and  to  odlect 
pence  from  the  children  ?  Was  it  to  pay 
the  rents  of  the  landed  proprietors  tfiat 
his  rev.  friend  went  from  house  to  house 
asking  alms  ?  .  No  !  It  was  to  relieve 
the  poor  starving  wretches,  and  not  to 
pay  rents  to  their  grasping  improvident 
landlords.  It  was  this,  he  repeated,  which 
had  disgusted  the  people  of  England, 
when,  instead  of  being  the  almoners  <tf  the 
poor,  they  saw  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  the  rapacious  receivers  of  those 
gifts  which  were  intended  for  that  noor. 
If  the  Government  and  Parliament  dia  not 
stand  forward  and  say,  "  We  oommand 
and  assist  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  charity  of  this 
country,"  they  would  drain  up  the  aonroe 
of  private  charity  altogether,  and  be 
would  be  among  the  first  to  preaeb  iL 
[Sir  H.  Babron:  Hear!]  He  heard  an 
Irish  proprietor  cry  "hear;"  he  wished 
he  had  an  Irish  peasant  on  the  floor 
to  meet  that  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  true 
they  were  all  bound  by  the  law ;  but 
there  would  be  no  private  charity,  unless 
the  Government  look  to  this,  and  enforced 
some  rigid  rule  as  to  the  mode  in  whidi 
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Ae  charity  of  this  country  should  be 
applied.  If  that  were  done,  and  the 
peasant  labourers  were  employed  m  cul- 
tivathig  the  land,  they  might  within  two 
years  rescue  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
the  desperate  situation  into  which  they 
were  now  plunged.  If  you  would  only 
adopt  something  like  order  and  system 
in  .the  application  of  the  funds,  and 
not  allow  ue  Irish  landlords  to  bo  the 
almoners,  the  English  people  would  not 
£bu1  you  in  the  hour  of  need;  but  you 
would  find  ihem  really  and  truly  brethren 
hi  heart  and  hand  to  help  you.  But,  he 
would  repeat,  if  they  allowed  the  Irish 
landlords  to  interfere  with  the  distribution 
of  English  charity,  they  would  not  only 
have  the  source  of  that  charity  dried  up, 
but  they  would  make  those  whom  the 
Union  had  brought  under  one  united  Par- 
liament a  separate  and  a  hostile  nation. 
It  was  only  by  the  course  he  had  pointed 
out  that  Government  could  achieve  the 
good  they  sought  to  accomplish,  and  not 
by  such  a  poor,  and  petty,  and  piecemeal 
legislation  as  that  now  before  the  Hoase, 
and  which  would  only  be  treated  with 
scorn  by  the  people  whom  it  was  intended 
to  serve,  and  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
ntter  insufficiency  and  imbecility  of  the 
O  ovemment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL:  Sir,  the  thunder- 
bolt  has  fallen,  and  we  are  not  crushed. 
The  storm  with  which  we  have  been  threat- 
ened for  the  last  week  in  the  newspapers, 
and  which  has  been  gathering  over  us  with 
aecnmnlated  intensity,  has  at  last  come 
with  all  its  fury  upon  us,  and  enforced  with 
an  the  grimaces  of  a  mountebank,  and  the 
wpie  of  a  viper. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  must  inform  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  these 
expressions  are  quite  unparliamentary. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL :  And  I  confidently 
anpeal  to  you.  Sir,  whether,  on  any  occa- 
non  when  it  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  un- 
der your  rebuke,  I  did  not  bow  to  it  at 
ones;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  withdraw  the 
expression.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
Buunit  to  you,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  whom  I  refer,  used  such  ex- 
preesions  as  these — he  spoke  of  persons 
ealling  themselves  gentlemen.  That  Mem- 
ber— ^whatever  he  may  choose  to  call  him- 
self— ^has,  indeed,  given  a  terrible  account 
of  Ireland,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  in- 
chide  all  Irishmen  in  his  denunciations. 
He  has  accused  us  of  immorality.  Immo- 
rality !  If  I  were  to  enter  upon  that  charge 
— and  I  will  enter  upon  it,  because  it  is 
jiot  right  tha  these  taunts  or  insults  upon 


my  fellow-countrymen  should  be  received 
with  laughter  and  good  humour  by  the 
House,  and  without  any  Member  making 
the  slightest  remonstrance.  I  will  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  compare  the 
two  countries  with  regard  to  their  morality. 
Have  we  the  system  of  poisoning  infant 
children  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  bu- 
rial money,  which  prevails  in  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  of  England?  Have 
we  such  a  system  of  abortion-houses  as 
prevails  here  in  the  metropolis  ?  Have  we 
in  Dublin,  as  you  have  in  London,  a  body 
of  Guards,  from  which  all  Irishmen  are 
scrupulously  excluded,  and  who  are  so 
moral  that  the  subject  is  not  safe  to  go 
near  them  after  nightfall  ?  Have  we  any 
schools  in  which  education  is  so  wretchedly 
taught  that  the  scholars  are  in  ignorance  of 
the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  or  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  salvation?  Have  we  police 
reports  informing  us  that  the  roads  are  in- 
secure after  dark  ?  Have  we  professors  of 
political  economy,  or  writers  in  newspapers, 
under  the  patronage  of  Government,  who 
blasphemously  say  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
laud  are  disproportioned  to  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  and  ought  therefore  to  bo  starved 
down  to  the  level  of  the  capital,  and  that 
it  would  be  interfering  with  the  will  of 
God  to  save  them  from  starvation  ?  No, 
we  have  no  such  persons  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  therefore  throw  back  with  indignation 
the  charge  of  immorality,  and  I  ask,  is  it 
not  cruel  that  the  people  who  are  perish- 
ing, without  committing  a  single  outrage, 
should  be  accused  in  this  heartless  man- 
ner? To  be  sure,  this  being  spoken  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it  does 
not  matter  much;  but  it  has  been  spoken 
in  this  assembly — the  first  assembly  in 
England ;  and  it  is  not  right  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  are  suffering  so 
many  accumulated  evils,  should  here  be 
accused  of  immorality,  or  subjected  to  the 
attack  of  slander  in  this  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  complains  that 
we  come  here  and  ask  for  money.  If  he 
will  give  us  back  the  management  of  our 
own  affairs,  we  will  not  ask  for  money. 
But  you  take  from  us  the  management 
of  our  afiairs — you  do  not  allow  us  to 
manage  them  for  ourselves  ;  and  now, 
when  we  are  starving  in  consequence  of 
your  mismanagement,  you  deny  us  relief, 
or  you  fling  it  to  us,  like  a  bone  to  a  dog, 
with  insult  and  scorn.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  talked  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland.  I  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  attack  the  landlords  of  Ireland  for 
their  misdeeds ;   but  let  it  be  recollected, 
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that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  hare  been 
guilty  of  misdeeds,  they  were  enoouraged 
by  this  House  in  their  misdeeds ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
Ireland — put  there  by  no  popular  appoint* 
ment— <leclared  two  years  ago  that  the  le- 
gislation of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
of  one  uniform  tone— to  give  power  or  to 
increase  power  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
over  their  tenants.  Since,  then,  the  land- 
lords had  been  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
the  legislation  of  this  House,  it  was  too 
bad  to  turn  roimd  upon  them  now.  If 
they  blamed  the  landlords,  they  must 
blame  this  House  still  more.  With  regard 
to  the  grants,  I  hold  that  they  will  give 
employment,  and,  therefore  it  is  well  to 
have  them.  They  will  not  feed  the  people, 
but  everything  which  tends  to  give  em- 
ployment will  tend  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
House  had  shown  itself  very  niggardly; 
for  the  Government,  with  all  its  faults, 
would  have  done  more,  but  their  exertions 
were  crippled  by  the  House,  and  therefore 
the  accusations  against  the  Government, 
like  the  attacks  upon  the  landlords,  ought 
to  fall  rather  upon  this  House,  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  very  niggardly  to- 
wards the  distresses  of  Ireland. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  would  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down,  by  entering 
into  personalities,  but  he  did  regret  that 
any  English  Member  of  Parliament  should 
have  shown  such  a  bad  spirit  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  done. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
completely  contradicted  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  He  told  them  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  landlords  to  under- 
take the  drainage  of  their  own  property, 
and  not  come  to  this  House  for  grants 
for  the  purpose.  Now,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  might  perhaps  be  maintained; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  organised  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  land  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  human  food :  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not  mean 
by  that  that  Government  ought  to  make 
grants  for  this  purpose,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  mean.  But  he  begged 
to  say  that  these  were  not  grants  at  all. 
The  House  had  maintained  the  principle, 
and  acted  upon  it  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
embodying  it  in  Acts  of  Parliament  still 
e:  ting,  with  respect  both  to  England  and 
Scoi  d.  By  papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
}  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  ap- 


peared that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brl* 
tain  had  advanced  to  England  and  Scot- 
land loans  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions 
sterling  for  bridges,  roads,  canals,  lunatic 
asylums,  workhouses,  parish  relief,  or  other 
public  purposes.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  complained  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  having  been  benefited  by  the  for- 
mer grants  to  Ireland.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
make  such  an  assertion,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  the  landlords  had  remonstrated 
against  the  whole  system  as  a  wasteful 
and  improvident  expenditure  of  money. 
The  whole  operations  were  conducted  by 
the  Government,  under  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  landlords  had  no  control 
over  them  whatever;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  a  gross  mis-statement  to  say  that  the 
landlords  could  have  appropriated  a  single 
shilling  of  the  money.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  this  year 
spent  1,600,000Z.  in  poor-rates  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  that  eountry;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reeoitly 
told  them  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had 
paid  up  all  their  instalments  on  the  loans 
received  for  drainage;  and  yet  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  the  hardihood  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  tiie  money 
grants  had  been  spent  in  such  a  way  as 
only  to  benefit  the  landlords.  He  would 
emphatically  say,  it  was  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  and  he  believed  many 
Irish  landlords  had  imprudently  borrowed 
money  to  improve  their  estates  for  the 
sake  of  relieving  the  poor.  He  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  the  measure.  The  money 
was  lent  on  terms  which  any  Jew  might 
lend  it  upon;  and  if  the  Jew  got  his  pomid 
of  flesh  he  could  not  complain.  The  peo- 
ple were  dying  in  thousands,  of  fsouiie, 
the  worst  of  all  deaths.  To  say  that  ihia 
money  was  pocketed  by  Irish  Ismdlords, 
was  an  uncharitable  and  groundless  tannt. 
He  assured  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentla- 
man,  that  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than  ia 
anger  that  ho  expressed  hb  dissent  firam 
his  bitter  and  unchristian  speech. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  observed,  ihat  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheflhld 
having  been  so  long  absent  from  the  Hoviie 
might  account  for  his  evincing  a  mnek 
keener  appetite  for  an  Irish  debate  than 
hon.  Members  who  had  been  present  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  wen 
likely  to  possess;  and  it  was  because  their 
hunger  was  so  much  abated  by  the  lai|pe 
supply  of  this  kind  of  food  with  which  tltoy 
had  been  furnished,  that  they  had  not  en- 
joyed the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  lewned* 
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Oentleman  with  that  relish  which  he  pro- 
bably expected  they  would  do.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that  the 
hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  entered 
at  all  into  the  subject  of  debate,  or  that 
his  speech  had  any  reference  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House;  it  was  rather  a  string  of 
reflections — a  sort  of  moral  lesson  ad- 
dressed to  ihem  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
distress  and  Irish  prospects.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech  reminded 
him  of  the  fable  of  the  French  horn,  which, 
haying  been  frozen  up  and  dumb  for  a  long 
time,  suddenly  became  thawed,  and  gave 
forth  the  most  melodious  sounds.  He  was 
[lad  to  hear  those  sounds  again  in  that 
'^ouse;  but,  certainly,  he  would  rather  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  chosen 
some  theme  that  had  not  been  so  repeat- 
edly gone  over  as  the  one  they  were  now 
diseussing.  He,  certainly,  should  not  fol- 
low the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  by 
entering  into  any  defence  of  the  Irish  land- 
.lords;  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  connected  with  that  body,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
to  midertake  that  duty.  But  with  regard 
to  the  labourers  of  Ireland,  he  must  say, 
^at  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  cast  a  very  unjust  reflection  on 
ihem  when  he  said  that,  either  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Government  or  from  some 
oftfaer  circumstance,  they  were  unwilling  to 
work  and  to  depend  for  their  subsistence 
on  their  own  exertions  and  their  own  in- 
dustry. He  believed  in  many  districts 
ihey  were  only  too  impatient  to  obtain 
won  sren  at  the  smallest  remuneration — 
a  lemimeration  that  would  scarcely  pro- 
for  them  the  barest  subsistence.  In 
places,  he  understood  the  labourers 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  for 
tkeir  food  only;  and  in  others,  men,  with 
£umiieB  to  support,  were  only  too  glad  to 
labour  for  2d.  a  day.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  jnst  to  say  that  the  Irish  labourers  re- 
quired any  lesson  such  as  that  which  had 
been  read  to  them  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  induce  them  to  embrace  any 
meaas  by  which  they  might  obtain,  in  ex- 
ehmage  for  their  labour,  not  a  living,  but 
mere  sabsistenco.  The  Bill  before  the 
House  proposed  that  a  certain  sum  should 
be  advane^  for  the  purposes  of  drainage : 
■aeh  dramage  to  be  accomplished  partly  by 
the  ]nt>prietors~ and  occupiers  themselves; 
snd  partly,  where  the  drainage  was  of  a 
sum  extensive  character,  by  the  union  of 
aemal  proprietors.  This  proposition,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  recommended  itself  on 
Arse  groonds:    first,  the  whole  of  the 


inoney  so  advanced  was  to  be  expended  in 
labour;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  likely 
to  improve  the  soil,  and  to  increase  the 
production  of  human  food  from  the  land ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  give  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  his  constituents  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
sums  so  advanced  being  fully  repaid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  said,  truly,  that  in  that 
country  and  in  Scotland,  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  large  sums  had 
been  advanced  for  useful  purposes  of  a 
similar  character  —  which  sums  had  been 
repaid — and  by  means  of  which  many  fields, 
which  were  previously  of  little  comparative 
value,  were  now  growing  wheat  and  other 
crops  in  the  most  luxurious  profusion;  and 
large  tracts  of  land  had  been  brought  into 
an  improved  state  of  cultivation  by  the 
draining  and  other  improvements  Which 
the  money  so  borrowed  from  the  Exche- 
quer had  carried  out.  Such  having  been 
the  result  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  did 
not  think  they  would  be  adopting  a  just  or 
a  wholesome  principle  in  saying  that  the 
same  system  ought  not,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  applied  to  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  had  said 
that  they  were  driving  a  bargain  with  the 
Irish  people  that  any  Jew  would  be  glad 
to  make.  That  observation  reminded  him 
that  there  was  another  question  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  that  evening, 
which  he  hoped  would  not  be  postponed 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  felt,  and  was  sure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field, and  every  other  Member  of  the 
House,  must  feel,  that  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  had  a  strong  claim 
upon  our  generosity.  The  people  of  this 
country  had  acknowledged  that  claim;  and 
he  had  no  fear  that  while  the  present 
awful  destitution  existed,  the  sources  of 
well-regulated  charity  would  be  dried  up. 
Hon.  Members  ought  not  to  forget  the 
fact  that  the  imperial  legislation  of  the 
past  had  tended  to  Ireland's  ruin,  and 
England's  benefit;  that  the  misfortune  and 
burden  of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  had  been  borne  by  her,  and  that 
for  years  all  the  profit  had  been  reaped  by 
us;  and  if  by  a  system  of  shortsighted  and 
selfish  policy  we  had  destroyed  her  manu- 
factures, annihilated  her  resources,  impo- 
verished and  degraded  the  people,  driven 
capital  out  of  the  country,  rendered  life 
and  property  insecure,  and  the  people 
discontented    and   miserable,    then    they 
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must  all  feel,  that  even  if  for  years  to 
come  they  poured  out  their  contributions 
much  more  profusely  than  they  had  done 
for  the  last  three  years,  they  would  never 
make  up  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
which  their  past  legislation  had  entailed 
upon  her.  Such,  he  believed,  was  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people.  He  con- 
fessed he  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  for  three  years 
past  many  of  them  had  hardly  received  any 
rent,  and  that  many  of  them  had  been  making 
the  most  honourable  exertions  to  struggle 
through  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  overwhelmed.  But,  if  he  understood 
the  objections  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  rightly,  they  were 
not  so  much  objections  to  aid  the  destitu- 
tion and  famine  existing  in  Ireland,  as  to 
do  it  by  a  system  objectionable  in  principle 
and  pernicious  in  its  results.  He  (Mr. 
Horsman)  held  in  his  hand  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  which  was  laid  before  the  House  a 
few  days  ago,  and  to  which  he  had  referred 
in  his  speech  on  Friday  night;  and  he 
begged  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
particularly  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  some  extraordinary  facts 
which  he  found  in  that  paper.  The  Go- 
vernment had  admitted  that  their  first  duty 
was  to  preserve  life  in  Ireland.  Well,  how 
had  that  principle  been  carried  out  ?  At 
this  moment  he  found  that  the  destitution 
and  mortality  were  greater  than  ever — 
and  he  found,  moreover,  that  destitution 
and  mortality  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
Government  not  answering  the  demands 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  assist- 
ance. The  Commissioners  stated  that, 
unless  money  were  sent,  starvation  and 
death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  they 
desired  to  be  absolved  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  a  result.  On  one  occasion  he 
found  them  asking  for  18,000^,  and  the 
Treasury  sending  them  5,000^.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  instead  of  10,000/.,  he  found 
the  Treasury  sending  them  4,000i.  The 
Commissioners  say — 


"  In  the  case  of  Bantry  union,  the  Commission- 
ers have  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  a  report 
from  the  temporary  inspector  has  been  this  day 
received,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vances last  week  having  been  curtailed,  to  the 
amount  of  47/.,  the  relieving  officers  were  left 
without  a  shilling  for  the  relief  of  any  urgent 
cases  of  destitution,  which  leads  to  such  cases 
being  sent  for  food  and  shelter  to  the  workhouse, 
and  to  the  consequent  overcrowding  of  the 
house ;  and  further  stating  that  the  deaths  in 
various  parts  of  the  union  are  daily  increasing,  and 
for  the  most  part  arise  from  want  and  exposure. 


And  the  inspector  further  states,  that  he  deems  it 
his  duty  to  impress  it  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
Comm^sioners  that  any  derangement  either  in 
the  amount  or  the  time  of  issuing  the  weekly  relief 
to  the  people,  must  prove  fiital  to  many  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  the  relief  at  present  given  is,  in  itself, 
barely  sufficient  to  support  existence  for  the  week ; 
but  that  should  eight  or  nine  days  elapse,  the  na- 
tural consequence  must  be  starvation  and  death  ; 
and  that  the  weekly  estimates  sent  up  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  exact  amount  required  for  food  only 
for  the  current  week,  without  including  It.  in 
cash  for  urgent  and  pressing  cases.** 

And  they  further  say- — 

**  With  respect  to  the  Ennis  union,  the  Com- 
missioners desire  to  renuu>k,  that  although  they 
made  application  to  their  Lordships  on  the  25th 
ult.,  to  place  funds  at  their  disposal  to  enable 
them  to  assist  this  union  in  case  of  emergency,  no 
portion  of  the  6,0001.  last  received  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  union,  as  there  does  not  appear 
to  haye  been  an  absolute  stoppage  of  relief  al- 
though carried  on  now  entirely  on  credit,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  union  to  re- 
pay within  a  reasonable  time.  As  an  instance  of 
the  irregularities  arising  from  the  wants  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  meet  the  engagements  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  the  Conmiissioners  observe 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  the  guardians  ordered 
the  stewards  on  the  outdoor  works  to  be  placed 
on  the  out-relief  list  for  support,  until  the  guar- 
dians should  be  in  funds  to  pay  them ;  and  also 
with  regard  to  such  of  the  small  contractors  as 
should  apply  for  assistance,  that  a  like  indvlgeiioe 
should  be  granted  to  them. 

"  The  Commissioners  now  estimate  that  the 
sum  of  12,0002.  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  afford  sufficient  assistance  to  the  distressed 
unions  at  the  close  of  the  present  week,  taking 
into  account  the  deficiency  in  the  amount  now 
sent  towards  the  requirements  of  the  last  week." 

The  contractors  (at  least  some  of  them) 
refused  to  supply  food  to  the  paupers  who 
were  on  the  point  of  death,  becatue  ^eir 
bills  had  not  been  paid.  There  mm  no 
less  a  sum  than  160,0002.  due  to  those 
contractors,  and  the  result  of  non-payment 
was,  that  some  of  the  contractors  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. They  were  also  informed  that  no 
less  than  20,000  persons  were  requiring 
relief  without  a  shilling  to  feed  them,  and 
that  if  a  remittance  was  not  sent  by  return 
of  post,  the  death  of  thousands  by  starrm- 
tion  was  inevitable.  To  this  last  conmm- 
nication  no  answer  was  returned,  nor,  so 
far  as  appeared,  was  the  least  notice  teJLeii 
of  it.  Week  after  week  did  the  Commis- 
sioners write  to  the  Treasury  that  20,000 
or  30,000  persons,  were  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, and  that  many  of  them  had  been 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  without  any 
relief  whatever.  He  doubted  if  the  history 
of  any  country  could  exhibit  a  more  awfiol 
statement  than  that  such  a  state  of  dis- 
tress should  be  officially  communicated  to 
the  Govemment^  and  that  no  notice  wfaftt- 
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ever  should  be  taken  thereof.     In  the  face 
of  Europe  he  would  say  that  this  was  a 

rtacle  more  disgraceful  than  anything 
country  could  patiently  contemplate. 
He  must  say  that  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility rested  on  the  shoulders  of  those  upon 
whom  the  relief  of  that  destitution  and  the 

5 reservation  of  life  depended;  and,  consi- 
ering  how  generously  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  contributed  to  that  object,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  contribute  gene- 
rously still,  he  was  surprised  how  those 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
the  relief  rested  could  sleep  in  their  beds 
under  such  a  state  of  circumstances  as  he 
had  described. 

Sib  G.;GREY  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
began,  as  he  did  on  Friday,  by  complaining 
of  the  system  of  grants,  and  he  then  com- 
plained in  the  next  breath  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  a  sixpence  to  relieve 
Irish  distress.  He  would  say,  in  answer  to 
the  first  charge,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  some  of  the  unions  of  Ire- 
land were  placed,  the  Government  did 
think  it  necessary,  though  they  differed 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  appeal  to 
Pariiament  for  a  limited  sum,  in  mitigation 
of  that  distress.  In  answer  to  the  second 
charge,  that  the  Government  had  received 
repeated  applications  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  that  they  had  not  sent  sixpence 
in  return,  he  told  the  hon.  Gentleman  now, 
as  he  told  him  on  Friday  night,  that  he 
spoke  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
ease,  for  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  not  sup- 
pose, if  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew  them, 
that  he  would  indulge  in  ^  such  misinterpre- 
tations, anxious  as  he  appeared  to  be  to 
throw  upon  the  Government  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  the  Irish  distress.  The 
€h>vemment  sent  to  Ireland  the  further 
sum  which  had  been  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal by  Parliament;  and  when  they  saw  the 
indisposition,  the  not  imnatural  indisposi- 
tion, of  Parliament  to  vote  any  additional 
sums,  they  proposed  a  Bill  in  which  they  in- 
serted a  clause  that  would  enable  them  im- 
mediately to  advance  100,0002.  for  the  re- 
lief of  distress;  and  against  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  Bill — after  the  House  had  de- 
termined the  question  as  between  the  mode 
of  raising  the  money  there  proposed  and 
an  income  tax — ^the  hon.  Gentleman  voted. 
He  recorded  no  unmeaning,  empty  protest 
as  now,  but  he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour 
of  a  policy  which  would  have  deprived  Go- 
▼emment  of  the  means  of  doing  that 
whieh  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  would 
BOt  do.    He  would  not  further  notice  the 


attack  of  the  hon.  Member,  for  it  had  really 
as  little  to  do  with  the  measure  before  the 
House  as  his  attack  on  Friday  had  to  do 
with  the  measure  then  before  them.  The 
hon.  Member  said  he  protested  against  the 
grant,  being  utterly  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  Bill  for  a  grant,  which  might  be 
looked  upon  as  money  thrown  away,  and 
between  a  loan  secured  on  Irish  property, 
with  respect  to  which  past  experience 
showed  that  there  was  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  both  loan  and  interest  being  repaid. 
But  as  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  earthly  connexion  with  the  measure 
before  the  House,  he  would  satisfy  himself 
with  this  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Government  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had 
charged  him  with  having  brought  an  un- 
founded accusation  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  having  said  that  they  had 
not  laid  out  sixpence  beyond  what  Parlia* 
ment  had  granted,  to  relieve  the  starving 
Irish  people.  What  he  had  said  was 
founded  on  what  appeared  in  two  letters, 
dated  the  20th  and  23rd  of  April,  which 
were  amongst  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  In  one  of  those  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, it  was  stated  that  from  20,000  to 
30,000  people  were  in  danger  of  dying  of 
starvation,  unless  some  assistance  were  af- 
forded them  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  allowed  the  observation  to  remain 
without  any  answer  at  all. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  he  should  remind 
the  House  that  his  noble  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  said,  when  the 
vote  of  the  50,000?.  was  before  the  House, 
that  after  it  should  be  exhausted  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  apply  such  further 
limited  sum  as  might  be  required.  He  af- 
terwards found  that  the  6,000?.  which  was 
advanced  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
relieve  the  urgent  distress,  and  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  advance  the  further  sum 
of  100,000?.  His  noble  Friend  said  he 
would  not  feel  himself  bound  by  the  limita- 
of  the  6,000?.  and  that  he  would  apply 
such  further  sum  as  would  be  necessary. 
And  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  should  now  tell  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  sought  to  cast  such 
an  aspersion  upon  the  Government,  that 
since  the  50,000?.  had  been  expended, 
26,000?.  more  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  W.  KEOGH  hoped  that  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for    Sheffield  had 
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alluded  to  him  during  his  absence,  he 
would  be  excused  for  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  moment.  Though 
ho  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  he  understood 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field, after  his  usual  custom,  had  indulged 
himself  and  a  portion  of  the  House  by 
abusing  every  Member  from  Ireland — every 
person  in  that  country,  from  the  landlord 
down  to  the  humblest  peasant.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
not  thought  it  necessary,  in  replying  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  to  advert  to 
those  Irish  landlords  of  whom  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  spoken  in  terms  of  high 
praise  for  having  made  every  exertion  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  to  relieve  the 
distress  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  noble  Lord  had 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  return  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  said  that  he  was  highly  pleased 
at  hearing  these  melodious  notes,  which, 
by  the  way,  had  been  heard  three  times 
since  the  hon.  Member's  return,  and  al- 
ways in  terms  of  censure  and  satire  upon 
everything  and  every  quarter  of  the  House. 

"  Thrico  the  brindled  cat  hath  mewed." 

The  noble  Lord,  instead  of  replying  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  the  sneers 
ho  had  thrown  out  against  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, indulging  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  he  had  so  often  indulged  before,  had 
spoken  of  an  Irish  debate  in  terms  of  cen- 
sure and  disapprobation.  He  (Mr.  Keogh) 
thought  he  could  account  for  the  reason 
why  the  House  had  so  many  Irish  debates. 
If  the  question  were  justly  considered  and 
impartially  weighed,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  originated  from  any  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members 
eternally  to  obtrude  the  misfortunes  and 
grievances  of  their  country  on  the  House; 
but  that  they  were  fairly  deducible  from 
the  bit-by- bit  and  patchwork  legislation 
which  had  proceeded  from  those  in  power. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  come  down  once 
and  for  all  to  the  House,  as  he  ought  to 
have  come  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Session — as  he  might  have  come 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session,  but  as  he  was  not  likely  to  come 
down  during  any  part  of  the  Session — with 
a  broad,  concentrated,  and  comprehensive 
declaration  of  policy  for  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Members  would  not  be  compelled  to  lay 


open  those  sores  which  it  grieved  them  bo 
often  to  be  obUged  to  do,  and  thereby  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  censure  of  others. 
Therefore,  he  respeotfidlj  said»  that  he 
thought  obserrations  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged in  against  InSi  Members.  He 
thought  the  Irish  Members,  whether  thej 
sat  on  the  Opposition  or  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  ought  to  be  nnanimous 
in  rejecting  them.  He,  for  his  part,  would 
resist  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  energy 
any  person,  whether  he  sat  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  who  assailed  the  Irish  nation 
through  the  Irish  representatives.  So 
much  for  the  congratulations  of  the  noble 
Lord,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield.  He  (Mr. 
Keogh)  believed  that  there  was  no  hon. 
Member  in  the  House  who  had  so  often  as- 
sailed the  Irish  representatives  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield.  Now, 
one  word  to  that  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  (Mr.  Keogh)  trusted  that  when  next  he 
indulged  his  vein — ^his  habitual  vein — that 
green  bitter  vein  which  characterised  every 
inch  of  his  body — ^he  trusted  that  when  he 
assailed  Irish  Members  again,  he  would 
have  the  courtesy,  the  manliness,  to  assail 
them  in  their  presence,  and  not  indulge  in 
a  spirit  of  severity  and  satire  when  those 
who  ought  to  watch  him,  and  would  watch 
him,  and  were  not  afraid  to  reply  to  him, 
were  not  present  to  hear  him.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  done  him  the  fa* 
vour  to  notice  the  debate  which  occurred 
in  the  House  upon  the  last  night;  he  had 
done  so  in  his  (Mr.  Keogh 's)  absence.  He 
now  told  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  he  re- 
presented the  feehngs  of  his  English  coiin'> 
trymen  out  of  doors  as  regarded  the  Irish 
people.  So  far  from  thinking  so,  he  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  noble  gene* 
rosity  with  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  come  forward  in  the  last  two  jean 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
collected the  unanimous  feeling  of  Bymp»> 
thy  they  had  evinced,  and  he  preferred 
rather  to  look  at  their  acts  than  to  listen 
to  the  bitter  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  not  so  desperate  a  per- 
son, after  all,  as  some  Irish  Members  were 
inclined  to  think  him — he  was  not  so  very 
dangerous.  True,  he  had  indulged  in  a 
sweeping  attack  on  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed, but  he  had  wound  up  his  attack 
without  submitting  any  Motion  to  the 
House.  Therefore,  after  aU,  the  ShefluU 
bUide  was  not  so  dangeioiu  a 
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The  House  would  judge  of  his  motives, 
and  tbe  country  would  be  able  to  distin- 
guisb  between  those  who  opposed  and  sup- 
ported the  present  measure.  The  country 
would  abo  he  able  to  discriminate  between 
what  ought  to  be  the  honest  indignation  of 
a  patriotio  senator,  and  the  bilious  acer- 
bity of  a  spiteful  self-tormentor. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  very  few 
words  he  should  offer  to  the  House,  would 
hare  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
debate  that  had  ansen.  He  would  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  extraordinary  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  upon  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
!lPriend  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
These  remarks  took  him  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  altogether  by  surprise. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  added  to  the 
sneers  against  the  Irish  landlords,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  said,  that  he  had  on 
a  previous  occasion  done  full  justice  to 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people,  the  two  expressions  contradicted 
one  another.  His  noble  Friend  said,  that 
he  would  not  then  undertake  to  defend 
them,  because  it  was  utterly  unnecessary. 
**  But,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, **  he  sneered  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  about  lengthy 
Irish  debates."  Why,  was  it  not  an  appeal 
o£  his  noble  Friend  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  renewing  debates  upon 
subjects  that  had  been  already  over  and 
over  again  discussed?  What  he  begged 
and  prayed  of  the  Irish  Gentlemen  was, 
that  when  they  (the  Government)  were 
cairying  plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  coun- 
try and  themselves,  they  would  not  occupy 
ma  time  of  the  House  with  discussions 
upon  matters  that  were  altogether  irrele- 
taat.  He  did  not  by  these  observations 
mean  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
between  the  hon.  Members  for  Sheffield 
and  Athlone.  They  might  fight  their  ques- 
tion out  between  themselves.  But  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  avoid  saying  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Athlone  had  made 
a  most  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  at- 
tack upon  his  noble  Friend. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  not  going 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
but  he  would  make  a  very  brief  remark  on 
that  part  of  the  address  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown,  in  which 
he  •ecufied  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 


mouth  of  having  voted  against  the  rate  in 
aid.  He  (Colonel  Dunne)  believed  that 
most  of  the  Irish  Members  had  voted 
against  that  rate,  and  he  thus  publicly 
thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  Cooker- 
mouth  for  having  voted  against  it  also. 

Mr.  MOORE  regretted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  should 
have  raised  a  debate  in  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited the  worst  passions  and  the  worst 
feelings  that  prevailed  amongst  the  worst 
classes  of  the  people  of  both  countries 
against  their  fellow-subjects.  The  charge 
against  the  Irish  was,  that  they  might 
share  amongst  them  as  they  pleased  the 
causes  of  their  ruin — idleness  and  impro- 
vidence on  the  part  of  the  peasantry;  mis- 
management, extravagance,  and  incapa- 
city on  that  of  the  landlords.  That  was 
the  showing  of  the  question  by  their  oppo- 
nents. It  reminded  him  of  the  fable  of  the 
man  and  the  lion,  who  stopped  before  the 
picture  of  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  man, 
in  which  the  man  was  depicted  as  slaying 
the  lion.  "  Ah,"  said  the  lion,  '<  had  the 
painter  been  a  lion,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  given  a  different  version  of  the 
story."  And  so  with  the  present  case. 
As  a  Connaught  man,  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  there  never  was  an  assertion  more 
unfounded  in  fact,  nor  one  more  unjust, 
ungenerous,  and  untrue,  than  that  in  which 
all  the  English  Members  appeared  to  agree, 
as  a  fair  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  distress  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
To  say  that  the  people  had  become  wretch- 
ed because  they  were  idle  and  improvident, 
was  an  assertion  which  was  worse  than  a 
perversion  of  the  truth.  And  as  to  the 
landlords,  the  motto  seemed  to  be,  "  Hit 
them  hard  because  they  have  no  friends." 
That  was  the  cry,  and  hit  they  were  by 
every  one,  from  the  killing  candour  of  the 
Minister  to  the  melodramatic  enmity  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  ShefBeld. 
He  (Mr.  Moore)  did  not  mean  to  say  they 
were  faultless.  But  they  had  .only  gone 
on  pari  patsm  with  England;  and  when 
they  were  fairly  swallowed  up  in  distress 
and  misery  then  England  left  them.  Crom- 
well had  driven  the  people  in  distress  and 
utter  poverty  into  Connaught.  They  were 
driven  naked  into  the  wilderness;  and  from 
that  time  forth  the  policy  of  England  was 
to  crush  and  rend  them,  to  prohibit  the 
Irish  people  on  every  point  from  rising  in 
the  moral  scale.  The  landlords  could  not 
be  fairly  reproached  with  the  consequences 
of  the  systematic  policy  of  England  for 
ages;  and  when  at  length  England  saw 
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her  error,  and  relaxed  her  code  of  policy, 
the  evil  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  he  easily 
eradicated.  When  she  felt  her  error  she 
ceased,  hut  slowly,  to  prosecute;  hut  she 
lent  no  helping  hand  to  redeem  the  folly  of 
the  past.  He  admitted  that  the  landlords 
might  he  to  hlame  for  some  portions — that 
they  might  have  done  a  great  deal  which 
they  did  not.  They  did  not  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  posterity.  But  England  was  more 
to  hlame  than  they.  Let  England  show 
the  good  example.  Let  England,  let  the 
English  people,  now  sacrifice  themselves  to 
posterity.  They  were  responsible.  Let 
them  manfully  bear  the  penalty.  History 
would  be  their  judge;  and  if  history  would 
not  acquit  the  landlords  of  blame,  neither 
would  it  acquit  those  who  made  the  country 
waste  and  destitute  originally,  and  kept  it 
so  for  their  own  profit,  and  who  at  last, 
but  not  until  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
found  out  that  they  were  but  dividing  their 
own  house  against  itself.  If  the  landlords 
were  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  bitterly  and  grievously  were  they 
suffering  for  it.  But  let  those  who  had  so 
long  ruled  the  country  by  a  system  of  sec- 
tarian legislation,  and  who  had  brought  it 
to  the  ruin  now  beheld,  not  expect  to  es- 
cape the  penalty  of  retribution.  As  to  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite,  that  the  landlords  received 
their  rents  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  he  could 
know  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  there,  if  he  believed  such 
to  be  the  fact.  It  was  notorious  that  not 
25  per  cent  of  the  rents  had  been  paid 
during  the  last  year. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on 
Clauso  1. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  took  the  opportunity 
of  repeating  what  he  had  previously  said, 
to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  replied.  It  was  very  easy  to  bring 
charges  of  ignorance,  and  of  drawing  upon 
imagination.  His  charge  was  this — that 
on  the  23rd  of  April  Mr.  Nash  wrote  to 
say,  that  20,000  people  were  left  on  the 
relief  officers,  who  had  not  a  shilling  for 
their  support;  that  those  people  had  been 
without  food  for  three  days;  that  many  of 
them  had  died  from  want  and  exposure; 
and  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  that 
letter.  His  knowledge  of  this  fact  was 
derived  from  the  official  documents  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet;  and, 
if  he  wished  to  say  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  spoke 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  he  might  do  so. 
If  his  stating  those  facts  was  unpleasant 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  his  extreme 


sensitiveness  was  no  proof  that  he  had 
done  his  duty — it  was  a  sign  rather  of.  a 
conscience  iU  at  ease.  He  Knew  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  powers  of  debate 
were;  but  he  should  say,  that  his  extreme 
sensitiveness  was  no  proof  that  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  debate  might  not  be  found 
united  with  extraordinarily  defective  powers 
of  administration. 

Sir  G.  grey  deprecated  being  led  by 
the  hon.  Gentlaman  into  a  long  discussion 
upon  various  other  Bills  besides  that  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  he  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear 
of  displeasing  him  (Sir  G.  Grey)  from  stat- 
ing facts.  But  what  he  complained  of 
was,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  state 
what  were  facts,  but  that  he  had  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  charges  against 
the  Government  that  were  unfounded. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  dispensing  grants  of  money  in  a 
way  tending  to  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
and  with  spending  double  the  amount  that 
was  necessary  to  do  all  that  was  effected. 
His  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  answer  was,  that  they 
had  applied  the  funds  placed  at  thw  dis- 
posal by  Parliament  in  the  way  they 
thought  the  destitution  could  best  be  re- 
lieved. They  had  done  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  they  had  not  done— 
they  had  expended  the  50,0002.  gn^ited 
by  Parliament,  and  26,000Z.  besides.  And 
they  had  been  authorised  by  Parliament  to 
expend  100,0002.  more.  And  then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  turned  round  and  charged 
them  with  not  having  dispensed  what  Par- 
liament had  entrust^  them  with. 

Mr.  horsman  said,  if  he  were  irro- 
gular  at  all,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  charged  him 
with  ignorance,  and  drawing  upon  nis  ima- 
gination when  he  could  not  rise  to  give  any 
reply.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  re- 
peated those  charges.  He  now  asked  him 
in  what  had  he  drawn  upon  his  imagina- 
tion ?  He  had  stated  from  the  papers  that 
the  people  had  no  relief  and  were  dying, 
and  likely  to  die  in  thousands;  that  during 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  the  poor  in 
one  union  workhouse  had  no  food;  tfatt 
the  papers  showed  that  there  were  no  funds 
to  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  unions.  And 
he  wanted  to  know  why  the  Goyemment 
had  hesitated  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  grant 
of  the  means  to  relieve  that  urgent  misery. 
He  said  it  was  a  libel  and  a  foul  calomny 
upon  the  people  of  England  to  say  that 
they  (the  Government)  would  not  obtain 
any  amount  re^site  for  saving  the  people 
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of  Ireland  from  stanration.  They  might  be 
aBsailed'bj  some  parties  in  the  House,  and 
blamed  bj  others,  but  it  was  a  calumny 
upon  the  generosity  and  charity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  say  that  they  would  re- 
fiise  the  requisite  funds  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  he  hoped  the 
Chairman  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  remarks  he 
bad  made  in  a  former  part  of  the  evening. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  evinced  very  good  humour  in  the 
way  in  which  he  alluded  to  him;  and  he 
was  sure  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  felt  much 
oUiged  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  put 
bis  allusion  to  his  return  to  the  House. 
He  bad  not  the  least  objection  to  the  joke. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  not  answered  his 
observations.  His  charge  was  this — that 
three  years  ago  distress  was  produced  in 
Ireland — ^that  the  Government  knew  the 
causes  of  it — and  that  they  were  called  on 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  distress 
arose  from  a  famine  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  potato.  Now, 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  met  that  destitution 
by  a  bold  and  well-considered  set  of  mea- 
sures. He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  said  so,  and 
be  repeated  it — that  the  noble  Lord  was 
frightened — temfied  he  might  say;  that 
be  had  no  system,  was  governed  by  no 
rule,  had  listened  merely  to  his  own  sense 
and  sensibility,  and  immediately  had  re- 
eourse  to  the  large  Treasury  of  England 
•—that,  having  so  had  recourse  to  it,  and 
cmjdoyed  many  millions  of  money,  he  had 
kft  the  people  of  Ireland  worse  off  than  ho 
had  found  them.  That  was  his  charge; 
and  bis  assertion  was,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  employed  those  millions  improperly — 
not  improperly  in  any  sense  which  could  af- 
fect ibe  noble  Lord's  character  in  any  way, 
but  in  a  way  which  he  considered  an  un- 
Stoiesmanlike  proceeding.  He  knew  the 
noble  Lord's  ability — ^he  knew  he  was 
powerful  in  debate — that  he  possessed  per- 
gjfmatj  and  generosity;  but  he  (Mr.  Roe- 
laek)  might  say,  without  any  of  that  as- 
pens'—even of  manner — which  had  been 
•o  onen  laid  to  his  charge,  that  the  noble 
Lord  bad  not  met  those  difficulties  in  the 
spirit  of  a  statesman — that  he  hadexhaust- 
M  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  had 
not  relieved  the  distress  of  Ireland.  That 
ehaige  the  noble  Lord  answered.  He  said 
it  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill  before 
Ihe  House.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  thought  it 
liad.  He  thought  that  at  every  step  of 
gifing  money  he  had  a  right  to  ask  what 
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had  been  done  with  the  money  already 
given,  and  how  Government  had  relieved 
the  distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  all  got  into  a 
rage  when  he  said  a  word — when  he  ques- 
tioned the  policy  of  the  course,  they  all 
turned  round  and  looked  at  that  frail  body 
of  his.  One  said  he  was  little,  another  that 
he  was  bilious,  and  a  third  that  he  made 
grimaces.  To  return  to  the  debate  before 
them,  and  leave  those  Gentlemen  to  what, 
he  dared  say,  they  called  satire  —  the 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  themselves  said 
the  noble  Lord  had  misapplied  the  money. 
When  he  asked  them  how  the  money 
should  have  been  applied,  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  his  nostrum.  But  he  found 
them  all  saying,  the  people  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  English  liberality 
by  persons  not  paupers  engaging  a  large 
share  of  that  charity.  He  did  not  bring 
kthat  charge  on  his  own  responsibility  — 
it  had  been  the  language  of  every  news- 
paper, of  every  blue  book — in  every  man's 
mouth  who  spoke  truly  in  that  House.  To- 
day's papers  were  full  of  it.  There  was  a 
fresh  misapplication  of  it  in  that  sense;  but 
he  went  further,  and  he  said,  when  the 
noble  Lord  threw  that  money  abroad  with 
both  hands,  he  did  mischief  in  creating 
habits  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate;  and  in  making,  where 
there  had  been  want  of  thrift,  that  want 
double  now.  When  the  noble  Lord  said 
all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  he  could  not  understand 
him.  The  Bill  was  another  mode  of  taking 
money  for  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Home  Secretary  told  them  by  im- 
plication that  he  dared  not  ask  the  people 
of  England  for  more  money.  What  did 
that  mean  ?  That  the  people  of  England 
thought  (for  they  did  not  care  for  the 
amount  that  Government  granted)  they 
had  done  mischief  to  the  country,  and  no 
good  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  had  laid  out  that  money.  It 
appeared,  too,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Athlone  had  been  pleased 
to  make  some  remarks  on  what  had  fallen 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  He 
said  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  heard 
a  dialogue  of  a  very  peculiar  description 
between  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  an  hon.  Member.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  having  made  those  re- 
marks, went  on  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  precisely  the  same  thing  as  that  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  accused  them 
— ^bit-by-bit  legislation.  It  might  be  very 
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told  by  mitliorities  acquainted  with  Ireland 
were  likdj  to  administer  those  funds  most 
XLhefvSijf  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
bodies  the  power  of  presenting  for  smns  to 
be  raited  tdt  the  districts  for  which  they 
acted,  and  to  ask  for  advances  on  the  6ums 
so  presented.  In  1822  a  similar  measure 
was  adopted,  but  no  Tery  large  sums  had 
been  ap]uied  for;  but  in  1846,  and  the  bo- 
ginning  of  1847,  the  calamity  was  so  over- 
wbelmifigas  to  produce  consequences  far  ex- 
ceeding those  of  any  similar  measure  adopted 
in  any  former  year.  I  am  not  now  blaming 
the  differemt  parties  concerned  in  that  Bill, 
some' of  them  connected  with  the  Govem- 
ment,  some  indiyiduals  connected  by  pro- 
perty with  Ireland;  but  the  effect  was  this 
-^ose  local  bodies  were  alarmed,  on  the 
ftihire  (ft  the  potato,  at  the  prospect  of 
suffsriaff;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  me- 
IMMMS  Of  4  starring  people;  and  the  result 
Was,  that  immense  presentments  were 
made.  The  Board  of  Works  was  called  on 
to  undertake  gigantic  operations  far  be- 
fimd  their  means,  or  the  staff  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  is 
ffltke  wen  founded  in  what  he  says  as  to 
m  great  abuse  which  arose  in  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  vast  sums  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  baronial  boards  and  the  Board 
of  Works;  but  they  arose  from  the  gradual 
llierease  of  the  evil — from  the  prospect 
tlutt  the  people  would  starve  unless  em- 
^oyment  of  other  kinds  were  given,  and 
the  oondnct  of  the  boards  in  presenting  for 
lOnnenBe  sums  for  the  purpose  of  those 
works.  When  we  found  those  works  had 
ttrtended  to  such  a  vast  amount,  we  under- 
ioolh--eertainly  a  very  bold  operation  in 
ilssif— to  reduce  120,000  of  those  work- 
men at  one  time,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
aCknfog  another  method  of  relief,  which 
IriSy  in  effect,  a  charitable  distribution  of 
fM»dy  |rfaced  under  a  commission  in  Dublin, 
of  winch  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  was  the  head. 
Ifew,  I  don't  tell  the  House  that  some 
olber  measure  might  not  have  been  adopted 
if  W6  eould  have  foreseen  the  exact  number 
of  persons  wanting  food,  and  that  some 
belter  application  of  those  sums  could  not 
imf€  been  devised;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  Government  to 
say  what  would  have  been  the  exact  amount 
^  food  which  would  be  deficient;  and,  in 
tlie  next  place,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
«8  to  say  in  what  way  the  sums  placed 
St  Ae  disposal  of  the  local  boards  would 
tm  used,  or  to  what  extent  the  amount  of 
Apj^fications  would  be  carried.  But  this  I 
m^,  OMf  ttoi^b  I  do  not  stand  up  as  the 


defender  of  this  system  of  relief — ^ihotigh 
I  have  heard  many  suggestions  every  year 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  operation,  I 
cannot  admit  I  hav6  heard  any  in  which 
there  were  not  at  least  as  great  evils  as  in 
that  we  adopted.  Take,  for  instabce,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself.  He 
would  have  set  the  people  to  work  in  re* 
productive  labour  on  the  soil  6f  Ireland. 
How  was  this  to  be  carried  on,  unless  by 
saying  Government  should  put  itself  in  the 
place  of  all  the  landed  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  Ireland  ?  What  proprie- 
tor or  occupier  would  then  have  exerted 
himself?  Who  would  have  undettaken  to 
plough  or  to  sow?  If  we  said  every  one 
in  Donegal  should  have  seed,  and  should 
be  paid  for  ploughing  his  land,  we  should 
have  similar  demands  from  other  counties, 
and  not  ten  millions  but  thirty  millions 
would  have  been  the  least  required.  But 
the  waste  of  money,  says  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  has  been  a  smiall  part 
of  the  evil.  You  took  off  persons  who 
were  delivered  from  distress  by  this  mode 
of  relief  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
No  doubt  we  did  so.  But  every  species  of 
relief,  every  species  of  charity,  but,  above 
all,  compulsory  relief  by  law,  is  accompanied 
with  this  evil,  which  tends  to  reduce  that 
stimulus  of  want  which  urges  men  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  produce  of  food.  That 
is  an  objection  to  all  poor-laws — it  is  equally 
applicable  to  our  own  mode  of  reKef.  But, 
if  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  soH 
should  have  been  carried  on  in  that  way, 
we  should  have  multiplied  tenfold  the  want 
of  industry,  and  would  have  increased  al- 
most beyond  comparison  the  evils  of  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  spoke.  As 
to  other  years,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber seems  to  suppose  the  Government 
should  have  reasoned  in  this  way: — In 
184t>  the  potato  failed;  in  1847  there  will 
be  a  less  quantity  of  potatoes  sowed,  and 
the  amount  grown  will,  therefore,  be  very 
much  diminished;  a  large  part  of  this  wiu 
also  fail,  and  in  1848  there  will  be  another 
failure;  and  that  we  should  consider  what 
would  be  our  conduct  under  aU  these  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  humbly  beg  to  say  no 
Government  could  tell  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  harvest  in  three  different 
years.  We  knew  there  must  be  severo 
suffering,  but  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
potato,  it  was  quite  impossible  any  Govern- 
ment could  have  means  to  enable  them  to 
judge.  I  stated  in  1847  the  policy  wo 
adopted  was  this — ^that  while  we  required 
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very  large  grants  for  that  year,  there 
should  be  an  amended  poor-law,  by  which 
the  land  should  be  made  to  support  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  thought  it  unjust 
that  the  charity  wh\ch  had  been  extended 
to  the  residents  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
made  compulsory  on  all  persons,  whether 
resident  or  not,  and  that  regular  support 
should  by  law  be  provided  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  poor.  Now,  how  has  that 
law  answered?  In  the  last  half-year  I 
find  more  than  1,000,000^  has  been  raised 
for  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland.  When  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  un- 
willingness of  proprietors  and  occupiers  in 
Ireland  to  aiford  relief,  I  beg  to  state  that, 
with  their  diminution  of  resources,  with  all 
the  reduction  of  fortune  which  individuals 
have  suffered,  upwards  of  1,000,000^  has 
been  raised  in  that  short  time  to  relieve 
the  poior ;  and  I  say  further,  that  while  I 
think  we  were  justified  in  imposing  in  this 
Imperial  Parliament  those  burdens  on  Ire- 
land by  the  mode  in  which  the  collection 
has  been  made,  the — I  cannot  say  willing- 
ness, but— obedience  to  the  law  which  has 
induced  the  people  to  pay  such  sums  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  highly  creditable  to 
those  who  have  paid  the  rates,  and  should 
certainly  diminish  considerably  that  viru- 
lence of  invective  by  which  it  is  asserted 
Ireland  is  not  willing  to  make  efforts  to 
relieve  her  poor.  Another  measure  we  in- 
troduced in  1847  was  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  incumbered  estates,  one  of  great  im- 
portance, but  at  the  same  time  of  vast  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1848,  but  after  some  period  of 
experience  we  found  it  necessary  to  invi- 
gorate that  Act,  and  to  give  further  pow- 
ers, that  our  object  might  be  made  effec- 
tual, and  that  the  land  of  Ireland  may,  if 
possible,  be  held  by  persons  who  are  able 
to  lay  out  capital  on  the  land,  and  to  em- 
ploy it  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people. 
On  this  subject  the  House  has  received 
suggestions,  and  the  development  of  views 
of  the  highest  importance,  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
not  now  present.  And  if  it  be  any  de- 
gradation, or  if  it  be  any  humiliation  to  a 
Government  to  receive  from  an  opposite 
quarter,  or  to  receive  from  a  Member  of 
the  House  with  whom  they  are  entirely  un- 
connected, suggestions  and  developments 
of  plans  of  the  highest  importance,  which 
we  are  ready  to  adopt,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
submit  to  that  degradation,  and  to  suffer 
that  humiliation ;  and  if  I  can  receive  from 
any  person  any  addition  to  the  plan  the 


right  hon.  Baronet  suggested,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  bear  the  taunts  which  may  be 
thrown  on  us — that  in  this  great  calamity 
— in  this  great  peril  and  crisis  of  Ireland, 
we  have  been  forced  to  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  others,  and  that  not  from  our 
own  wisdom,  but  from  the  borrowed  plans 
of  others,  we  have  devised  a  remedy.  Sir, 
I  think  it  would  be  false  pride  if  I  were 
not  to  hold  this  language.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seems  to  think — as 
many  others  think — that  it  is  but  a  sorry 
result  of  all  this  labour  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  still  more  distressed  than  ever. 
But  I  have  not  heard  any  one  say  that 
there  are  plans  so  powerful,  so  omnipotent 
I  should  say,  by  which,  when  the  crops 
which  formed  the  main  subsistence  of  the 
people  had  been  blighted  and  destroyed  in 
four  consecutive  years,  an  immense  popula- 
tion created  by  that  very  food  could  be  main- 
tained, so  that  the  calamity  would  not  be 
greater  at  the  fourth  year  than  at  the 
first.  I  know  no  such  magical  remedy 
by  which  you  can  prevent  them  suffering 
increased  distress  in  the  fourth  year  of 
i  their  calamity.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve this  dispensation  has  been  intend- 
ed for  the  good  of  Ireland.  That  social 
state  which  has  been  matter  of  lamenta- 
tion so  long — which  has  been  described 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  Ireland 
in  1833  in  terms  which  must  excite  the 
pity  and  lamentation  of  every  one  who 
read  them — will  in  the  end  be  improred  by 
the  calamity  which  has  of  late  years  b^ 
fallen  it.  That  great  sufferings  most  be 
endured,  I  think  quite  necessary  to  that 
end.  If  we  have  in  any  measure  alleviated 
those  sufferings,  I  certainly  should  be  con- 
tented, but  if  beyond  that  we  can  pave  the 
way  for  a  better  order  of  things — ^if  we 
can,  by  any  measures,  well  considered  and 
applied  to  different  objects,  and  carried  out 
by  various  machinery,  at  length  amend  the 
social  state  of  Ireland,  I  certainly  shall  be 
proud  that  such  a  result  should  be  found 
to  have  arisen.  But  by  all  this  calamity 
there  is  one  effect  I  should  like  to  see  pro- 
duced. I  could  wish  that  those  who  have 
influence  on  the  pubUc  mind  of  Ireland 
would  not  represent  those  who  are-  con- 
cerned in  the  Government  and  in  the  legis- 
lation of  this  country  as  insensible  to  the 
evils  which  afflict  that  part  of  the  empire. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  I  read 
to-day,  and  which  is  an  address  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale,  and  published  in  die 
Freeman's  Journal,  praising,  and  very 
justly,  certain  contributions  which  hp^Te; 
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rious  example  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
For,  however  it  may  please  Gentlemen  in 
this  House  to  lay  all  the  hlame  on  the  Go- 
vernment— ^however  much  it  may  please 
others  who  say  there  ought  to  he  domestic 
legislation,  to  lay  the  hlame  on  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  my  helief  has  heen,  is, 
and  will  be,  that,  unless  there  is  harmony 
among  the  various  classes  in  Ireland — un- 
less religious  bitterness  is  assuaged  be- 
tween different  sects — unless  the  feeling 
so  often  prevailing  between  landlord  and 
tenant  gives  place  to  a  good  understanding 
— unless  all  classes  unite,  from  the  poorest 
and  humblest  class  of  all,  in  endeavouring 
to  elevate  that  country,  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
Government  proposes  measures — it  is  in 
vain  that  Parliament  adopts  them  —  we 
should  only  incur  miserable  failure  by  all 
those  efifbrts.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  commercial  jealousy  which  so  long  in- 
duced England  to  withhold  from  Ireland 
the  means  of  advancing  her  own  prosperity 
is  now  at  an  end — believing  that  that  poli- 
tical ascendancy  which  during  the  last 
century  made  the  governing  class  in  Eng- 
land look  to  the  support  of  only  a  minority 
in  Ireland,  has  with  the  change  of  laws 
ceased  to  exist — believing  that  these  cir- 
cumstances will  in  time,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  finally  have  their 
effect — I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  at 
length  see,  and  that  our  children  will  see 
still  more  clearly  than  ourselves,  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  is  not  hopeless,  and  that 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  re- 
proached with  idleness  and  improvidence, 
and  who  have  been  beset  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, are  as  capable  of  labour,  and 
as  greatly  endowed  with  all  the  physical 
and  moral  qualities  which  lead  to  eminence 
and  make  a  people  fit  to  bear  the  rule  of 
empire,  as  the  people  of  any  other  country. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  he  would 
give  no  answer  to  the  foul  charge  of  the 
Hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield — 
that  Irish  landlords  had  put  their  hands 
into  the  sacred  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  simply  because  his  answer  would  not 
be  Parliamentary.  His  speech  was  most 
unfair  and  most  inaccurate.  The  poor- 
law  might  be  fitted  for  an  ordinary  state 
of  society,  but  it  was  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Giving 
the  Government  credit  for  the  best  wishes 
towards  that  country,  he  could  not  but 
think  they  were  most  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  measures. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  asked  whether 
the  500,000?.  now  to  be  voted  would  be 


been  made  for  the  relief  of  distress;  but  he 
goes  on  to  say — 

"  While  some  of  the  contributors  have  with- 
held, MB  may  be  seen,  their  names,  the  truly  Chris- 
tian and  patriotic  sentiments  to  which  they  give 
utterance  would  not  fail  to  read  a  humiliating 
lenon  not  only  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and 
other  officials,  by  whom  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  are  looked  on  with  the  calmest  indiffer- 
ence, but  to  those  unfeeling  disciples  of  the  mo- 
dem school  of  political  economy,  who  would  re- 
gulate all  the  impulses  of  benevolence,  as  well  as 
all  the  duties  of  Christian  morality,  by  mere 
arithmetical  caculation." 

I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers^  that  to  represent  us  as  looking 
"with  the  calmest  indifference''  on  the 
BufferingB  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  is  a 
gross  calumny.  On  the  contrary,  I  beg 
to  say  that  to  us  their  condition  has  been 
ft  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  We  are 
well  aware,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  we 
refuse  relief,  for  many  it  will  be  a  sentence 
to  perish  from  the  land.  We  are  aware, 
oa  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  give  that  re- 
lief lavishly  and  indiscriminately,  it  will 
increase  that  apathy  and  that  want  of  fore- 
sight which,  uiAiappily,  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land is  already  too  common.  Our  object  has 
been  to  steer  between  those  two  opposite 
evils.  While  dealing  imperial  resources 
with  no  niggard  hand  to  calamity  in  Ire- 
land, we  shall  endeavour  to  apply  those 
resonrees  so  that  they  may  in  future  years 
be  the  means  of  improved  cultivation,  of 
increased  food,  of  habits  of  industry,  and 
of  general  welfare  to  the  people  of  that 
country.  While  bearing  the  taunts  and 
reproaches,  as  well  of  those  who  say  that 
ire  are  lavishing  the  funds  of  this  country 
on  Ireland,  as  the  invectives  of  those  who 
tell  OS  we  are  indifferent  to  or  care  nothing 
tar  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  we  shall  en- 
daaTOur  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  com- 
plete union  of  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom with  the  other  portions.  We  believe 
that  greater  and  improved  intercourse  with 
Irdbiid  will  tend  much  to  that  end.  What- 
efwr  may  be  the  reproaches  which  were 
jusUy  cast  on  Irish  proprietors  in  former 
times,  certainly  my  belief  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  proprietors  are  now  only 
ftnxiouB  to  find  the  means  by  which  they 
can  improve  that  country,  and  provide  for 
the  subsistence  and  for  the  improvement 
of  those  around  them.  I  trust  that  those 
who  do  not  take  that  care — who  within  the 
last  three  years  have  done  nothing  for  the 
improTement  of  their  estates  in  Ireland, 
wiU  be  shamed  into  imitation,  and  that 
ihey  will  follow  those  who  have  set  a  glo- 
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applied  to  the  immediate  employment  of 
labour,  or  would,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  former  advances,  be  spread  over  se- 
Teral  years  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  900,000^.,  the  re- 
maining  portion  of  the  1,500,0001.  not  yet 
issued,  would  not  be  available  for  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  this  year.  But  it  was 
obvious  that  when  a  work  was  once  com- 
menced, it  went  on  much  faster  than  at 
the  beginning  ;  the  great  difficulty  was  in 
the  beginning.  After  the  first  instalment 
was  expended,  the  second  and  subsequent 
ones  went  muoh  more  rapidly.  With  regard 
to  the  300,000{.,  part  of  the  500,000^.,  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  apply  it 
in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which  for- 
mer appropriations  for  the  same  purpose 
had  been  applied.  He  could  not  compel 
gentlemen  to  drain  their  land  faster  than 
it  was  ordinarily  drained,  nor  to  expend 
the  whole  of  the  300,000^.  in  one  year ; 
for,  were  he  to  do  so,  they  would  come  to 
him  next  year,  arguing  that,  as  they  had 
given  them  the  means  for  beginning,  they 
must  be  enabled  to  go  on.  The  whole 
would  be  required  to  be  spent  within  a 
given  time,  but  not  in  the  first  year.  With 
regard  to  the  sum  for  arterial  drainage,  the 
whole  of  that  was  to  be  expended  in  one 
year. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  that  if  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  correct- 
ly, the  whole  cf  the  300,0001.  would  not 
be  applied  this  year,  but  only  about 
100.0001. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  found  it  stated 
in  the  evidence  that  some  proprietors  had 
obtained  these  advances  widiout  intending 
to  use  the  money.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  said  the  other  night  that 
that  money  was  allocated — not  expended, 
and  that  he  had  no  further  power  over  it. 
Now,  if  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
proprietors  who  had  taken  this  money,  and 
were  waiting  to  see  how  things  turned  out 
before  they  commenced  their  improvements, 
be  wished  to  know  if  the  House  had  not 
the  power  either  to  make  them  expend  it 
within  a  certain  time,  or  repay  the  ad- 
vance, that  the  money  might  be  lent  to 
others,  who  would  make  good  use  of  it. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  some  limita- 
tion of  time,  as  in  Railway  Bills. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 

QUER :    The  answer  to  that  is,  simply, 

that  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  ought 

to  be  done  has  been  done.     I  stated  the 

V  •wiUBff,  that  a  great  part  of  the 


300,0001.  had  been  advanced  in  thai 
way. 

Mr.  HORSMAN :  Still,  that  is  not  the 
question.  Have  those  gentlemen  the  power 
of  keeping  the  money  back  as  long  as  they 
like? 

The  CHANOBIiLOB  of  tob  EXCHE- 
QUER :  They  have  not  that  power.  I 
issued  a  circular  not  long  ago,  infomung 
those  gentlemen  who  did  not  choose  to  go 
on  spending  the  money,  that  I  should  not 
grant  them  any  more.  . 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  complamed  of  the 
desultory  nature  of  the  discussion,  and 
said,  that  reference  to  past  grants  was  not 
apposite  on  that  oocasion.  The  past  was 
gone  by;  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
justified,  because  he  had  been  absent  from 
the  House  some  time,  in  coming  down  and 
renewing  a  discussion  on  the  10,000,0001, 
grant  which  had  been  disposed  of  last  year. 
The  sum  now  proposed  was  not  a  grant, 
but  a  loan,  which  he  doubted  not  would 
be  scrupulously  repaid.  If  any  grant  at 
all  were  to  be  made  to  Ireland,  it  could 
not  be  better  laid  out  than  in  advanoes  for 
drainage.  He  had  seen  its  exeellent  efibets; 
he  had  seen  oases  where,  bad  not  the  fffo* 
prietors  obtained  these  loans,  the  whofe  of 
the  district  around  would  have  been  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  He  had  also  seen  the 
good  effects  of  this  systam  on  the  agrionl* 
ture  of  Ireland;  and  he  must  do  the  Loid 
Lieutenant  the  justice  to  say»  that  the 
sending  of  agricultural  instniotors  into  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  tttlMided 
with  the  very  best  effbcts.  For,  ia  the 
midst  of  this  hwrible  poverty  and  destitiir 
tion,  there  was  a  man^est  improvement  in- 
the  agricultural  districts.  We  wero  teo 
apt  to  put  down  to  Providenoe  what  hid 
resulted  from  our  own  negleet*  Ireland 
had  long  been  suffered  to  remain  m  totil 
dependence  on  the  potato.  The  danger 
now  was  of  rushing  into  the  other  eztreiBe» 
and  striving  to  supersede  or  ahoUah  the 
potato.  Should  that  take  place,  no  legii- 
lation  could  possibly  save  the  people  from 
further  famine;  for  this  they  had  omlj  to 
look  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  potato»  tea 
certain  extent  and  within  proper  Imoii^ 
Hob.  Qentlemen  might  theorise  for  ev«r; 
but  nothing  would  ever  convince  hiin  or 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  a  dbeaa  and 
easily-grown  ^ood  was  a  bad  f oocL .  It 
might  be  cultivated  to  too  great  an  extent^ 
but  they  eould  never  hope  to  strvggk 
through  their  difficulties  in  Ireland  withont 
its  revival  ta  a  eertain  extent.  The  potato 
had  thb  year  been  cultivated  to  &  greatsr 
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extent  iluai  for  many  years  past;  he  trust- 
ed the  result  would  be  successful.  Goyem- 
ment  could  not  pass  any  measure  which 
would  support  the  poor  people;  they  erred, 
but  with  the  best  motives,  in  attempting  to 
do  that  in  the  first  instance.  He  would 
remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield,  who  had  talked  of  liking  to  havo 
money  to  drain  his  own  farm,  that  it  was 
perfectly  open  to  make  application  for  a 
loftn,  as  these  advances  were  not  confined 
to  Ireland^  but  were  made  both  in  England 
and  Scotland;  it  was  therefore  invidious  to 
hold  up  one  country  against  the  other  in 
this  respect. 

Ma.  BANKES  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  by  no  means  joined  in  the 
feelings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield,  or  sympathised  with  the  bit- 
ternesa  with  which  he  had  expressed  his 
hoctile  feeling  towards  the  Irish  Members 
— ^their  conduct,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  had 
not  merited  any  such  censure — ^but  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  that  the 
population  of  England  looked  with  consid- 
erable anxiety  to  these  votes,  he  said  no- 
thing but  the  truth.  The  House  was  aware 
that  there  existed  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  very  great  distress;  and  it  there- 
fore became  their  duty  to  inquire  where 
ihia  grant  of  money  was  to  come  from.  It 
very  well  to  say  that  it  was  a  loan, 
would  be  honestly  repaid;  but  they 
I  to  advance  the  money,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qoer  where  it  was  to  come  from.  When 
aid  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intend  to 
make  hia  financial  statement  or  budget? 
Already  the  Session  had  advanced  to  a  pe- 
nod  beyond  which  it  would  not  formerly 
ksfe  Wen  thought  becoming  to  delay  it. 
y,^^ft^«lg  at  the  distress  which  prevailed 
anoog  the  agricultural  classes,  and  at  the 
aatieipated  deficiency  in  the  revenue — 
a&eged  to  arise  from  the  blockades  in  the 
Hertiby  and  other  causes — ^he  thought  he 
WM  doing  nothing  unreasonable  in  asking 
for  nswert  to  the  questions  he  had 
put. 

-  The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  in  answer  to  the  question 
wbere  the  money  was  to  come  from,  he 
W0Dld  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
Imd  atated,  last  Session,  that  expenses 
been  ineurred  for  the  Kafir  war,  and 
matters,  which  had  been  defrayed 
ciri  of  the  moneys  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
wUeh  it  was  necessary  to  replace.  For 
HmX  porpoae,  two  miUions  had  been  bor- 


rowed at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  had 
placed  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  in 
such  a  state  that  he  trusted  there  would 
not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  advancing  this 
money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  with- 
dht  calling  on  the  country  to  pay  a  single 
sixpence  out  of  pocket.  As  to  the  annual 
financial  statement,  the  usual  period  for 
bringing  forward  the  budget  was  by  no 
means  past.  He  had  been  anxious  not  to 
make  the  statement  at  an  earlier  period — 
and  for  the  reason  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given.  Had  he  done  so,  he  should 
have  been  justified  in  making  the  state- 
ment more  favourable  than  he  should  do 
at  the  present  moment.  The  blockade  of 
the  northern  ports,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Continent,  had  given  a  considerable 
check  to  that  anticipated  improvement  of 
trade  in  which  the  commercial  world  had 
indulged  in  the  month  of  January.  These 
elements  of  uncertainty  still  prevailing,  he  ' 
had  delayed  making  the  statement;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  some 
short  delay  further  before  doing  so.  Of 
course  it  was  desirable  he  should  make  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy;  he 
proposed  to  make  it  as  soon  as  possible; 
but,  had  he  made  it  in  February,  he  should 
certainly  have  led  the  House  into  a  misap- 
prehension— not  by  any  fault  of  his  own — 
but  owing  to  the  financial  prospect  having 
been  changed  by  circumstances  over  which 
legislation  could  exercise  no  control. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  certain  gen- 
tlemen had  recently  been  accused  of  ''cook- 
ing a  dividend;'*  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book.  He  said  the  taxgatherer 
would  not  go  round  in  consequence  of  this 
advance,  because  he  had  borrowed  the 
money,  and  had  in  hand  enough  for  the 
advance.  But  surely,  like  an  honest  man, 
he  meant  to  pay  his  debts.  Therefore, 
every  farthing  he  had  borrowed  only  went 
to  postpone  the  pressure  ;  and  he  was  in 
reality,  at  the  present  moment,  "  cooking 
the  public  accounts." 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  every  assistance  to  Ireland 
pressed  unduly  on  the  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. This  assumed  that  Ireland  was  not 
fairly  taxed  ;  whereas  he  was  prepared  to 
show  that  she  was  more  heavily  taxed  than 
this  country. 

Mr.  GROGAN  asked  if  a  receiver  would 
be  appointed  over  the  estates  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  these  advances  were 
made  ;  also,  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  grants  for  drainage  would  be  made, 
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particularly  as  it  regarded  what  were  called 
"second  assents." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  definition  of  the  word 
«*  owner  "  had  heen  settled  by  the  former 
Act»  and  this  it  was  not  proposed  to  altef . 
Whoever  came  into  possession  of  an  estate 
after  the  cessation  of  a  limited  interest, 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  land  being 
better  drained  than  if  the  money  had  not 
been  expended.  As  to  the  other  case  al- 
luded to,  where  second  assents  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  authorise  a  greater  expen- 
diture than  31,  per  acre,  there  were  some 
instances  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
dispense  with  those  second  assents;  but,  in 
general,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  the 
whole  power  to  the  Board  of  Works.  He 
could  not  undertake  to  introduce  Bills  for 
amending  these  Acts.  Recent  experience 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  Bills  on  Irish 
matters  through  the  House,  did  not  offer 
any  inducement  to  bring  in  amendments 
on  existing  Acts,  which  might  lead  to  in- 
terminable discussions. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  said,  as  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  ho 
thought  it  his  duty  to  state  that  that  pre- 
late, by  his  exertions,  had  secured  an 
amount  of  subscriptions  which  had  pre- 
vented great  waste  of  life,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  owed  their  lives  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  said, 
he  hoped  to  produce  his  financial  state- 
ment within  a  month. 

Bill  passed  through  Committee,  the 
blanks  being  filled  up  with  300,000^.  and 
200,000^.  respectively. 

House  resumed. 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  should 
go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Sir  R.  peel  rose,  and  said :  Sir,  I 
have  a  question  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  on  the  position  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.  I  had  hoped  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  place  the 
Jews  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  with 
respect  both  to  Parliamentary  and  civil 
offices,  on  which  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  with  that  single  exception, 
at  present  stand.  The  law  has  provided 
an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
irhioh  qualifies  him  to  take  his  seat  in 


either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  That 
same  oath,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
has  no  conscientious  scruples,  and  takes 
without  the  slightest  difficulty — which  was 
formed  that  he  might  take  it  without  diffi- 
culty— gives  him  with  respect  to  civil  offices 
as  well  as  to  Parliament,  a  clear  and  un- 
questionable qualification.  With  respect  to 
the  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  other  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England,  the  state  of  the  law 
I  apprehend  to  be  this.  In  respect  to 
municipal  offices,  all  parties  elected  to  any 
municipal  office  are  enabled  to  hold  such 
office  on  making  a  certain  declaration^— 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  necessity 
which  formerly  existed  of  taking  the  sacra- 
mental test.  That  same  declaration  is  re- 
quired also,  on  the  appointment  to  civil 
office  ;  but  in  the  new  form  of  declaration 
words  are  inserted  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Jew  to  take  that  declaration. 
Those  words  are —  ^ 

"  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  upon  the  tme 
faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  will  never  ezerdae  any 
of  the  powers  which  this  ofBce  may  confer  upon 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  or  injuring  the 
Church  as  by  law  established." 

The  Dissenter,  other  than  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  makes  that  declaration,  is 
qualified  for  municipal  office,  qualified  also 
for  all  other  offices,  provided  he  makes  that 
declaration  within  six  months.  If  I  Recol- 
lect right,  in  the  case  of  municipal  ofEtce, 
the  declaration  must  he  made  at  the  time 
of  admission  or  within  one  month  before 
admission  ;  in  the  case  of  civil  offices  gei^ 
erally  it  must  be  made  within  six  nyw^tfif 
after  admission.  Still,  it  is  a  declaration 
which  the  Jew  cannot  take.  The  noble 
Lord  relieves  the  Jew,  as  far  as  Patlift* 
ment  is  concerned  ;  but  if  this  Bill  peases 
in  its  present  form,  the  Jew  will  still  re- 
main disqualified  from  holding  civil  office; 
as  he  must  still  profess  to  make  the  decla- 
ration *'  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chrie- 
tian."  There  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  passing  of  the  annual  Indemnity  Ad 
will  not  practically  capacitate  the  Jew  for 
holding  civil  ofiice,  by  extendii^  in- 
definitely the  period  within  wlukm  the 
declaration  must  be  made  ;  but  I»  for 
one,  wish  to  see  the  situation  of  the  Jew 
the  same  as  that  of  all  other  clasaest 
and  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Jew  to  hold  civil  office  by  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  an  annual  Indemniij 
Act.  I  think  the  measure  will  he  incom- 
plete, unless  the  Jewish  subjects  of  Her 
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Majesty  are  placed,  both  with  regard 
to  ciTu  office  and  to  Parliameot,  on  the 
footing  on  which  all  other  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  are  placed,  whether  professing  the 
religion  of  the  Established  Church  or  any 
other.  If  the  noble  Lord  tells  me  that  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  limited  ques- 
tion are  sufficiently  great,  and  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  present 
measure  by  increasing  those  difficulties, 
I  am  so  desirous  of  attaining  the  object 
which  it  contemplates,  that  I  shall  forbear 
from  pressing  my  objection.  But  I  do 
hope  uat  the  noble  Lord  does  not  intend 
to  place  the  Jew  on  any  less  fayoured— I 
should  rather  say  on  any  less  just — ^foot- 
ing than  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  Bill  which  I 
introduced  last  year,  as  the  right  hon. 
G^deman  is  aware,  was  a  Bill  which  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  enter  Parliament,  which 
relieved  them  from  the  words  which  they 
objtet  to  in  the  oath,  and  likewise  admitted 
them  to  civil  offices.  That  Bill  was  re- 
jected in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Bill  I  have  introduced  this  year  is  a 
Bill  partly  upon  a  different  subject.  It  is 
a  BiU  applying,  as  its  main  object,  to  a 
regulation  of  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  prorides  for  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  by  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  leaving  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholie  oath  as  it  stands;  it  likewise  provides 
a  declaration  to  be  taken  by  the  Quakers, 
and  a  form  of  oath  or  declaration  to  be 
taken  hj  the  Jews.  I  do  not  think  in  this 
Bin,  which  relates  to  a  separate  subject, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  any 
pnmsioii  for  giving  the  Jews  civil  office; 
Dot  I  consider  that  it  does  admit  them  to 
the  highest  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
nameljy  the  power  of  sitting  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  And  I  cannot  con- 
eeife»  if  this  Bill  pass,  that  there  will  be 
any  difficulty  or  any  objection  in  either 
Hoose  of  Parliament  to  the  carrying  of  a 
measure  by  which  the  Jews  should  enjoy 
ihe'same  privileges  as  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters and  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
tluiikiiig  that  they  ought  to  have  the  same 
priiiieges;  and  I  wished  to  show  that  opin- 
ion Vjr  the  Bill  which  I  introduced  last 
year.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
benefit  of  any  hon.  Member  supposing  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principle  of  that  measure  to  its  full  extent, 
or  that  I  do  not  intend  to  introduce,  soon 


after  this  Bill  shall  have  become  law,  a 
measure  admitting  the  Jews  to  civil  offices. 
Supposing  the  Bill  to  be  carried  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  the  situation  of  the  Jews,  for  a 
time,  will  be  similar  to  that  which,  for  a 
long  period,  was  the  situation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  They  sat  in  this 
House,  by  virtue  of  the  oaths  they  took,  to 
which  they  had  no  objection;  but  they 
could  not  hold  civil  offices,  except  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  If  this  Bill  pass, 
therefore,  the  Jew  will  be  from  that  time 
in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Protest- 
ant Dissenters.  But  certainly  my  opinion 
is,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  that  the  Jews  should 
be  admitted  to  all  civil  offices,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Dissenters.  By  an  Act  passed 
during  the  administration  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  the 
Jews  were  already  admitted  to  municipal 
offices;  and  a  member  of  that  persuasion 
has  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  told  them 
with  truth  that  the  Bill  now  introduced 
had  two  objects :  the  one  was  to  amend 
the  oaths  at  present  taken  by  all  persons 
not  being  Roman  Catholics,  on  entering 
the  House;  the  other  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  admit,  for  the  first  time,  Jews  to  hold 
seats  in  Parliament.  Now  it  had  been  said, 
with  reference  to  admitting  Jews  to  Par- 
liament, that  there  was  a  smaller  degree  of 
numerical  opposition  to  this  Bill  than  was 
offered  to  the  Bill  of  last  year;  but  this 
circumstance  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
present  Bill  not  being  solely  confined  to 
the  admission  of  the  Jews,  but  also  em- 
bracing the  amendment  of  the  oaths  taken 
by  all  the  Members  of  that  House  except 
Roman  Catholics;  and  it  was  pretty  gener- 
ally allowed  by  all  parties  in  the  House, 
that  the  present  oaths  were  now  in  many 
respects  obsolete,  and  even  in  some  degree 
ridiculous,  such  as  in  seeking  to  bind  per- 
sons taking  the  oaths  not  to  support  the 
claims  of  parties  who  no  longer  existed. 
Now,  although  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  considered 
the  part  of  the  Bill  for  altering  the  existing 
oaths  was  not  framed  in  the  manner  which 
ho  believed  desirable  or  convenient,  yet  he 
would  join  in  Committee  in  effecting  their 
amendment;  but  as  to  that  part  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  he 
would  most  certainly  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  notice  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  viz.,  to 
exclude  that  portion  of  the  measure  alto- 
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getHer;  because  he  must  give  his  most 
determined  opposition  to  admitting  Jews 
to  a  seat  in  a  Legislature  where  they  would 
ho  allowed  to  pass  laws  for  the  Christian 
Established  Church,  they  having  not  only 
no  belief  in  the  Christian  faith,  but  a  de- 
cided disbelief  of  every  part  of  its  disttnc- 
live  tenets.  He,  however,  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Jews  being  allowed  to  exercise  ad- 
ministrative functions;  and  he  felt  sur- 
prised at  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  with  respect  to 
the  Jew  being  disqualified  from  holding 
civil  office,  the  more  so  because  he  found 
gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  holding  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  first  county  in  the 
kingdom,  and  of  sheriff  of  the  first  city  in 
Europe.  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  thought  that  a 
legislative  measure  had  been  passed  which 
enabled  Jews  to  discharge  magisterial  and 
all  other  civil  and  municipal  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  acting  as  judges  of  the 
land.  He  believed  that  such  would  be 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  Bill  of  In- 
demnity. When  this  Bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  reference  to  tho  practice  of  foreign 
countries  in  allowing  the  Jews  to  sit  in 
their  legislatures  and  hold  high  civil  office. 
Now,  without  attributing  the  events  that 
had  recently  taken  place  on  the  Continent 
to  tho  practice  of  excluding  no  class  of  re- 
ligionists from  their  legislative  assemblies, 
yet  ho  must  be  permitted — simply  as  a  re- 
futation of  tho  argument  of  tho  noble  Lord, 
and  nothing  more — to  refer  to  what  had 
since  taken  place  in  France  and  at  Frank- 
fort, as  proving  that  the  safety  supposed 
to  bo  found  in  the  admission  of  persons  of 
all  olaMses  and  opinions,  was  fallacious  and 
unfounded.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  oaths 
takitn  by  Catholic  Members  of  this  House, 
Ito  (Mr.  iiankoH)  would  be  glad  to  relieve 
tliem  from  what  they  called  a  stigma  cast 
upon  tbeni  in  plodges  and  assurances  being 
exacted  from  them  which  were  not  exacted 
from  Protestants;  but  ho  (Mr.  Bankes) 
was  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  not  re- 
quire the  Catholic  to  enter  into  any  obli- 
gation tluit  ho  was  not  equally  ready  to 
subject  liimself  to;  and  surely  no  Catholic 
eouid  reasonably  feel  offended  at  such  im- 
partial treatment  as  that  ?  Surely  a  better 
title  could  be  found  for  this  Bill  than  its 
present  one.  It  professed  to  be  a  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  tne  oaths  taken  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament;  but  surely  it  woukl  be 
mora  creditable  to  their  legislation  to  make 
tllU  uBiUto  regulate  the  oaths,  declarations. 


and  affimiationg  to  be  taken  by  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  course 
would  be  more  simple,  precise,  and  .complete^ 
and  would  unite  in  one  Bill  all  the  different 
oaths  applicable  to  this  subject,  instead  of 
leaving  the  oaths  to  be  gathered  from  the 
three  different  Acts  refeired  to  in  thu  Bill, 
a  course  which  led  to  considerable  uneonve- 
nience  and  difficulty.  Having  made  these 
suggestions,  he  would  not  delay  the  House 
any  farther  from  going  into  Committee. 

Sir  R.  peel  wished  to  explain  that 
his  previous  observations  about  the  Jew 
had  reference  to  all  civil  and  military  offices 
under  the  Crown,  in  respeet  to  whioh  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiatioii  waa 
obliged  to  be  made.  They  bad  no  refer- 
ence to  municipal  offices,  because  in  1845 
the  Jew  was  relieved  frcm  the  oaths  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  olasaes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects;-  but  this  applied 
to  municipal  offices  only. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  that  there  was 
a  general  wish  that  those  who  entered  Par- 
liament should  be  bound  by  one  oommon 
oath,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  tkey 
might  on  that  occasion  come  to  such  a  de- 
cision as  should  realise  that  object. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  l^  the  Bill 
of  last  year  the  same  oath  was  to  be  taken 
by  the  Jews  that  was  taken  by  the  Bomaa 
Catholics.  The  oath  taken  by  the  ktter 
contained  a  restriction  with  reepeet  te  the 
disturbance  of  property.  By  ike  pretent 
Bill,  however,  the  case  was  altered,  te 
they  did  not  exact  from  the  Jew  the  same 
pledge  which  they  called  on  the  RonHUi 
Cathohc  to  make.  He  should  like  to  kaow 
from  the  noble  Lord  what  was  the  eanaeof 
the  alteration,  as  he  considered  the  j^edge 
to  be  as  requisite  in  tiie  one  case  aa  in  & 
other. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  aftated  the 
reason  of  the  alteration  when  he  introdooed 
theBiU. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  muat  enter  hia 
protest  agfunst  the  inference  that  tba  Re- 
man Cath(dio  Members  were  nnder  anjpe* 
euliar  restrictions. 

Mr.  law  said,  as  to  the  rcrjeetioii  of 
so  much  of  the  former  oath  as  rdaled  te 
the  disavowal  of  the  belief  that  the  ^ofe 
had  any  spiritual  jurisdictioii  or  eedeaiaa- 
tical  authority  in  this  country,  th«t  ha 
could  not  consent  to  part  with  these  woida 
of  the  oath,  as  he  considered  them  to  bee 
security  even  us  the  case  of  Prateataala 
themsdves. 

The  Hoaae  then  went  into  Committeeu 
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Mb.  YEBKON  smith  moyed  the 
Amendment  of  whicH  he  had  given  notice, 
for  the  omisiion  of  certain  words  in  the 
olanie.  He  could  not  understand  why 
iheie  wordB  should  he  retained  in  the  Pro- 
tetteat  oftth;  for,  with  regard  to  Protes- 
tiiitt,  they  appeared  to  he  altogether  su- 
perfluom.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
elaratioDy  *'  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  settlement  of  property 
within  these  realms  as  estahlished  hy  law;*' 
although  something  might  be  said  in  its 
da£mee  as  respected  the  Roman  Catholic, 
he  did  not  know  to  what  it  could  refer  as 
regarded  the  Protestants  and  the  Jew. 
Then  oame  the  declaration  which  was  to 
he  abolished  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  con> 
eemed,  but  which  was  retained  as  regarded 
all  othersy  "  I  declare  and  promise  all  this 
on  the  trne  fsith  of  a  Christian.*'  It  was 
aaid  by  some  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
words  ''  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  " 
were  retained  in  order  not  to  shook  public 
fedmg.  He  should  he  the  last  person  to 
wish  to  shock  public  feeling  when  founded 
on  just  grounds;  but  in  the  present  instance 
he  thought  that  that  House  should  rather 
lead  thill  follow  public  feeling.  The  re- 
tention of  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
A  Christian,"  as  the  law  would  stand  after 
^e  passing  of  this  Bill,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  improper, 
beeanse  when  there  was  such  a  variety  of 
ereeds  in  the  House,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
moekery  to  make  a  declaration  on  the  faith 
of  a  creed.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  meant 
totally  different  things  when  they  made 
tins  declaration — not  only  doctrinally,  but 
when  they  oould  not  even  agree,  in  many 
jnstanees,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  ''  Chris- 
tian"— he  thought  it  would  be  more  decoi^ 
oos  to  have  the  words  expunged  from  the 
oath  than  to  retain  them.  There  would 
be  something  indecorous  likewise  in  calling 
OQ  the  Jew  to  stop  when  he  oame  to  these 
words.  He  considered  the  Bill  to  be  a 
dmnsy  eontrivance,  and  not  framed  with 
the  Qsnai  adroitness  of  his  noble  Friend, 
who  bad*  however,  too  much  to  attend  to 
io  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to  the  de- 
tails of  sneh  measures.  With  regard  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Members,  nothiug 
codd  be  more  unseemly  than  the  position 
in  whieh  they  were  put  by  the  oath  they 
were  ealled  on  to  take.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick,  and  tho  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Arundel,  each  following 
kie  own  mw  of  the  oath,  put  a  different 
eooitraotio!^  en  it.    An  hon.  Gentleman  of 


that  House,  on  another  occasion,  taunted 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  with  the 
non-observance  of  their  oath.  Was  it  right 
that  such  scenes  should  continue  in  that 
House  ?  It  was  thought  that  the  words  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  oath  gave  some  secu- 
rity to  the  Established  Church.  On  look- 
ing over  the  debates  in  ffansard,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act,  he  did  not  find  any  one  Member  stat- 
ing that  he  assented  to  the  Bill  owing  to 
that  security.  He  had  been  much  pleased 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  express  a  wish  to  place 
tho  Jews  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
classes;  and  he  must  say  he  did  not  think 
they  were  so  placed  in  this  Bill.  Look, 
again,  at  the  position  in  which  Catholics 
would  stand  if  this  oath  were  left  to  be 
taken  by  Protestants  and  Jews.  Though 
the  terms  of  the  Catholic  oath  had  now 
been  in  existence  twenty  years,  yet  no 
man  had  ever  considered  that  it  gave  any 
of  the  securities  it  professed;  and  it  con- 
tained some  words  of  which  even  the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea,  one  of  the  most  generous 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  sug- 
gested the  omission,  as  they  related  to  doc- 
trines which  he  believed  had  been  held  by 
no  Catholic  for  very  many  years.  If  the 
sixth  clause  was  altogether  omitted,  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk, 
he  thought  that  the  simple  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  of  adherence  to  tho  succession  of 
the  Throne  as  now  established,  would  he 
quite  sufficient  for  all.  As  the  law  would 
stand  when  this  Bill  passed,  the  Protestants 
would  have  to  take  one  oath;  the  Jews 
would  have  to  take  the  same  oath,  with  a  bit 
out;  the  Roman  Catholic  would  have  to 
take  a  different  oath;  and  the  Quaker  would 
have  to  make  an  affirmation.  He  thought 
it  much  better  than  one  oath  and  one  affir- 
mation should  be  taken  by  all  who  came  to 
be  sworn  at  that  table. 

First  Clause  (Oath  to  be  taken  as  a 
qualification  for  sitting  and  voting  in  Par- 
liament instead  of  the  Oaths  of  AUegiance, 
Supremacy,  and  Abjuration). 
Amendment  proposed  to  the  Oath — 
"  To  leave  out  the  words  '  and  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  any  other  Fo- 
reign Prince,  Prelate,  Person,  State,  or  Potentate 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, authority,  or  power  within  this  Realm ; 
and  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  settlement  of  property  within  this 
Realm  as  established  by  the  laws.' " 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Mr.  Bemal,  there 
were  at  present  three  classes  of  persons 
who  took  the  oaths :  first,  the  Protestanta^ 
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all  of  whom  took  the  yarioas  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy,  and  abjuration.  There 
were,  however,  a  class  of  Protestants  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  Friends  who  did 
not  take  that  part  of  the  oath  of  abjuration 
which  ended  with  the  words,  **  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian."  They  declared  that 
they  made  the  declaration  "  heartily,  wil- 
lingly, and  truly;*'  and  this  declaration  had 
been  made  by  two  hon.  Gentlemen  now 
Members  of  that  House.  Yet  they  were 
told  that  the  whole  sanctity  of  the  oath 
would  be  destroyed  if  the  words  **  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian**  were  not  taken 
by  all  the  Members  of  that  House.  The 
Roman  Catholics  took  an  oath  in  which 
the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian** were  not  included;  and  this  oath  was 
settled  by  the  Act  of  1829,  after  a  contest 
which  lasted  many  years,  and  after  many 
disputes  as  to  whether  there  were  any  se- 
curities under  which  Roman  Catholics  could 
be  admitted  to  the  Legislature  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  country.  These 
three  classes  of  oaths  being  thus  adminis- 
tered, and  each  of  these  classes  of  persons 
being  willing  to  take  the  several  oaths  and 
declarations  he  had  mentioned,  what  he 
proposed  was,  that  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant Members  generally  there  should  be 
a  more  simple  form  of  oath,  because  a  great 
part  of  the  oath  now  taken  was  evidently  in- 
appropriate to  the  present  time,  and  bound 
Members  of  that  House  to  declare  that  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  no  existence 
whatever  had  no  right  to  the  Crown  of 
these  realms.  It  was  obvious  that  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  that  of  the  oaths  to 
be  taken  by  Members  of  that  House,  there 
should  not  be  a  deal  of  unnecessary  decla- 
ration in  those  oaths.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton  said, 
he  proposed  a  short  declaration  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  other  persons 
should  take.  Now,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  disturb  a  settlement  which 
had  been  made  after  so  many  conflicts  and 
so  much  consideration,  and  which,  as  he 
had  understood,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
supported  as  a  full  and  complete  admission 
of  their  claim  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  the  de- 
claration which  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  pro- 
posed was  clumsily  drawn.  Now,  he  had 
suggested  the  oath  in  question  as  being 
word  for  word,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  words,  according  to  the  form  re- 
commended by  the  commissioners  appoint- 
je4.to  ooiuuderthe  subject,  and  who  recom- 


mended that  this  oath  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  Roman  Catholics  appointed  to 
offices  under  the  State,  although  they  did 
not  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to 
Members  of  Parliament.  That  commis- 
sion included  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Starkie, 
and  other  persons  of  considerable  autho- 
rity and  great  learning;  and  they  made 
their  report,  in  May,  1845,  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  after  consider- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  this  declaration. 
With  regard  to  Jews,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  think  that  he  should 
consider  it  an  insult,  if  he  were  a  Jew, 
that  the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  should  be  left  out  of  the  oath. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  so  consider  the  omission  of 
these  words.  They  were  not  contained  in 
the  oath  taken  by  Roman  Catholics,  or  in 
the  declaration  made  by  Quakers;  and  why, 
therefore,  his  right  hon.  Friend  wonld  con- 
sider it  an  insult  that  they  should  be  omit- 
ted from  the  oath  taken  by  Jews,  he  could 
not  conceive.  He  had  put  them  in  the 
proposed  declaration  to  be  made  by  ibis 
Bill,  because,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  ad- 
mitted, it  was  likely  to  be  considered  offen- 
sive that  the  words  now  contained  in  the 
oath  of  abjuration  should  be  omitted,  and 
the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian** should  be  maintained  in  the  declara: 
tion.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished 
to  substitute  one  oath  for  all  denominations* 
and  instead  of  having  four  oaths  to  have 
two.  Now  it  did  not  seem  that  they  conld 
very  well  accomplish  that  object.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  desirable,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  could  take  the  oath  of  Bomaa 
Catholic  Members  without  encountering 
many  objections  from  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, who  wonld  object  to  take  that  oath; 
and  if  they  took  the  shorter  form  of  that 
oath,  and  substituted  it  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic oath,  as  settled  in  1829,  thej  would 
be  taking  away  the  foundation  of  that  set- 
tlement, to  which  many  Members  would 
also  object.  The  practical  object  was  to 
place  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
upon  such  terms  that  they  should  a&  be 
willing  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  for 
them;  and  that  was  more  important  iliaiL 
framing  in  exact  and  simple  terms  a  form 
of  oath  which  so  many  persons  would  ob- 
ject to  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
carry  it. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  considered  it  would 
certainly  be  unadvisable  to  do  anything 
which,  by  altering  the  oath  taken  by  Ca- 
tholicsy  diould  have  a  tendency  to  distiub 
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tbe  settlement  of  1829.  He  had  listened 
to  the  ohservations  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
see  if  he  eould  answer  the  question  which 
he  had  pat  to  him  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  ehaur.  He  took  the  liberty  to  ask  why, 
if  he  thought  the  clause  to  which  he  re- 
fstred  was  necessary  in  1848,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  in  1849;  and  the 
noble  Lord  said  he  did  not  think  them  to 
be  neeessary,  because  certain  learned  com- 
misaioners  approved  of  the  oath  introduced 
in  the  Bill:  but  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  wanted 
to  know  why,  within  the  last  year,  the 
noble  Lord  had  proposed  an  oath  different 
from  that  approved  of  in  1845.  After  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord»  he  was  as  ig- 
norant why  he  had  changed  his  mind  as  he 
was  before  that  statement  was  made.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  a  portion  of  the 
oaths  taken  was  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  call 
on  people  to  swear  to  what  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  if  it  was  a  sacred 
duty  not  to  swear  to  that  which  was  not 

Stpiicable  to  the  immediate  age  in  which 
ey  lived,  why  did  the  noble  Lord  retain 
the  oath  of  abjuration  with  regard  to  ofiSce 
when  he  did  not  retain  it  with  regard  to 
Membership  of  that  House  ? 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  found  a  new 
term  introduced  in  the  Catholic  oath,  to 
this  effect: — 

**  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
the  tettlement  of  property  within  this  realm  as 
Mtebliahed  by  the  laws  :"— 

now,  if  he  were  called  on  to  take  this  oath, 
he  should  like  to  know  what  it  was  that  he 
really  had  to  swear.  He  could  attach  no 
definite  meaning  to  these  words.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  he  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther— and  he  might  be  opposed  to  the  law 
of  primogeniture. 

JLoBD  J.  RUSSELL  believed  the  words 
were  originally  introduced  with  a  view  to 
aecority'with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,  but  not  in  reference  to 
settts  in  Parliament,  but  with  regard  to 
certain  places  which  they  were  allowed  to 
hold  in  Ireland,  it  having  been  a  general 
and  current  accusation  against  them  that 
thflj  wished  to  disturb  the  settlement  of 
property,  not  only  church  property,  but 
iaj  property,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
it  to  &ose  who  held  that  property  be- 
Ibre  the  settlement  wo^  made  by  law. 
When  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  was  intro- 
dueed  into  the  House,  it  was  thought  de- 
"  to  take  the  words  of  the  former 

It  was  also  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  desiraUe  to  have  a  different  oath 


for  Irish  and  English  Members,  as  there 
could  be  no  religious  scruple  on  the  part 
of  any  person  in  saying  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  settlement  of  any  property 
as  settled  by  law. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  say  that :  it  was  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  of  the  Catho- 
lic oath.  He  found  in  the  Catholic  oath  the 
following  words  :  "I  will  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty within  the  realm  as  established  by 
the  laws ;  "  and  after  that  he  found,  "  I 
solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment  as  set- 
tled by  law.*'  What  was  the  difference 
between  **  established  by  law,'*  and  "set- 
tled by  law  ?  **  He  did  not  propose  to 
subvert  church  property,  but  merely  on 
the  grounds  of  national  justice,  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  an  advocate  for  violent 
changes  in  the  institutions  of  the  country 
of  any  kind ;  and  when  people  of  a  parti- 
cular sect  had  the  faith  of  the  nation  so 
long  pledged  to  them,  and  got  accustomed 
to  a  certain  system,  he  would  not  advocate 
the  violent  abrogation  of  it ;  but  there  was 
nothing,  he  conceived,  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  part  in  making  any  fresh  settlement 
that  might  be  expedient. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
seemed  to  him  to  confound  two  matters 
which  in  their  own  nature  were  perfectly 
distinct.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  he  might  vote  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  any  property  in  the  country. 
But,  even  though  he  possessed  the  power 
so  to  vote,  no  one  would  say  that  he  had 
any  right  to  exercise  that  power  ;  nor  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  say  so  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  he  considered  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  that  House 
were  bound  to  leave  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty as  they  found  it.  They  had  no  right 
whatever  to  take  a  single  farthing  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Church,  without 
making  ample  compensation  for  any  loss 
which  such  appropriation  might  occasion. 
If  the  commissioners  were  to  preclude  the 
House  by  that  portion  of  the  report  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  he  con- 
sidered that  if  they  did  so  it  must  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  House  to  adopt  the 
whole  of  the  report.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  revise  all  the  oaths 
which  Members  of  Parliament  were  called 
upon  to  take  ;  and  in  the  use  of  that  op- 
portunity ho    saw   no    reason  why  they 
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Bhould  keep  within  the  strict  tennibof  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  It  need 
scarcely  he  ohserred,  that  any  one  who 
read  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  must  at 
once  see  that  it  was  full  of  anomalies. 
The  oath  was,  in  fact,  to  this  effect,  that 
they  held  it  would  he  unlawful  for  them  to 
depose  any  soTercign  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  See  of  Rome.  Then, 
tliough  Roman  Catholics  might  have  the 
best  possible  reasons  for  opposing  a  so- 
Tercign, the  moment  it  became  his  fortune 
to  bo  excommunicated,  that  instant  the 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  must  cease. 
Noxt  came  mental  reservation.  Surely,  if 
the  Roman  Catholics  wore  capable  of  prao- 
tistng  one  degree  of  mental  rescryation, 
they  must  bo  capable  of  that  still  larger 
resiTvation  against  which  no  form  of  words 
in  an  oath  could  possibly  provide.  He  re- 
peated that  he  considered  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic oath,  as  it  stood  at  present,  pre- 
tiluded  him  from  voting  away  the  property 
of  the  EHtublished  Church ;  he  hoped  that 
ProtoHtant  Members  would  reconsider  the 
question,  with  the  view  of  making  some 
coriroHHions,  and  he  begged  to  remind  them 
that  \i'  this  opportunity  were  lost  it  would 
bo  diiiicult  to  find  another. 

Mil.  W.  .).  FOX  said,  that  the  speeches 
which  liiid  been  delivered  upon  this  subject 
were  n  striking-  illustration  of  the  vanity 
of  attoinpting  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men 
bv  oaths.  The  interpretations  put  upon 
tlio  oath  by  the  two  hon.  Members  who 
M|Kik<)  laHt,  woro  exactly  opposed  to  each 
other.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
fur  liiiiiLTif^k  were  corn^ct,  he  would  ask 
lion.  MiMuborH  opfNiHite  what  it  was  that 
tluiy  <;oMt( Glided  no  earnestly  for  ?  And 
wlmt  ftiicurity  had  th(i  present  state  of  the 
('liurnli  Kstablishment  in  the  words  they 
wtiris  HO  anxious  to  preserve  in  the  oaths 
taktMi  \ty  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  Par- 
liaiiiontY  If  that  interpretation  were  cor- 
nwi,  tlioy  had  no  security  whatever  that 
tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  not  go 
tlio  loiigth  of  moving  the  abolition  of  that 
(yhurcli  as  a  jMilitical  establishment.  If 
tliii  lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
WM'ti  correct  in  his  interpretation,  his  con- 
Ntitueutii  hatl  a  right  to  complain  that 
their  roproHcntative  was  debarred  from 
touching  a  largo  and  important  subject, 
in  which  thoy,  in  common  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  fellow-subjects,  were 
dfluply  int<;rested.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gantwrnau's  constituents  might  say,  **  We 
PMi  you  Uf  Parliament  to  legislate  on 
wluUuTur  coucerns  our  well-being :  we  pay 


to  the  Church  of  England  whether  we  be* 
long  to  its  communion  or  not;  it  is  in  pos- 
session of  large  endowments,  given  for  the 
spiritual  culture  of  the  entire  population, 
and  we  have  a  right,  at  least,  to  look  after 
the  proper  disposal  of  thoae  endowments." 
The  question  of  Chnroh  property  was  con- 
tinually touched  on  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  had  a  right  to  complain  if  his 
lips  were  to  be  closed  upon  that  question. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  explanation,  had  rightly  sud  that 
a  portion  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the 
settlement  of  property  was  a  portion  of 
the  oath  which  might  be  eonscientioosly 
taken  by  all.  He  (Mr.  Fox)  apprehended 
it  might  be  taken  by  everybody;  but  what 
did  it  amount  to  when  taken  ?  The  argu- 
ments advanced  showed  that  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  that  portion  of  the  oath  which 
related  to  any  arrangement  of  ecclesias- 
tical  property.  It  was  the  general  feeling 
of  this  country  to  respect  property.  Com- 
munism itself  scarcely  denied  the  rights  of 
property;  and  when  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred to  an  oath  deemed  indispensable 
fifty  years  ago — ^because  at  that  time  some 
Irishmen  claimed  property  possessed  by 
their  ancestors  100  years  before  that — ^he 
could  not  have  given  a  juster  or  more 
forcible  reason  why  the  words  shoold  not 
now  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  question 
was  not  whether  any  portions  of  the  oath 
might  be  left  out,  but  whether  they  wouM 
be  res^nded  to  by  any  feelings  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  took  the  oaths,  so  as^ 
in  short,  to  be  a  moral  and  mental  obliga- 
tion. If  the  words  were  simply  super- 
fluous, as,  for  instance,  he  took  those  to 
bo  which  referred  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  he  must  ask  whether  it  would  pro- 
mote the  respect  with  which  the  proeeed- 
ings  of  that  House  were  received  in  the 
country,  whether  it  accorded  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion,  that  unmeaning  and 
superfluous  words  should  be  introduced 
into  this  oath,  simply  because  they  might 
be  conscientiously  taken  ?  An  oath  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  acquies- 
cence in  terms;  every  word  in  it  should 
speak  to  the  reason,  to  the  heart,  to  the 
conscience.  A  compact  of  twenty  years' 
standing  was  pleaded  by  the  noble  Lord  as 
a  reason  why  the  terms  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic oath  should  not  be  changed;  but 
what  party  contract  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
bind  the  free  course  of  legislation  in  this 
country  ?  Since  that  time  parties  had 
changed— new  leaders  had  aiiseo^  and  M 
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leaden  had  changed.  If  the  hearty  con- 
currenoe  of  the  mind  were  wanting,  no 
good  could  result  from  the  imposition  of 
an  oath,  but  it  was  certain  that  evil  would 
result.  Supposing  both  sides  to  be  honest 
in  ito  interpretation,  as  he  believed  they 
were,  H  would  expose  Members  of  the 
House  to  reproaches  and  taunts  from 
others,  painful  for  them  to  endure,  and 
painfdl  to  others  to  be  auditors  of.  The 
preyention  of  such  scenes  would  be  alone 
a  Boffioient  reason  for  the  forms  of  the 
House  being  changed.  ''  The  true  faith 
of  a  Christian. ' '  What  was  that  ?  Each 
individual  in  his  own  conscience  must  an- 
swer the  question.  They  could  not  impose 
a  ereed  by  those  words  upon  the  conscience 
of  another.  It  included  all  varieties  of 
Ohristlans,  from  those  who  believed  the 
most,  to  those  who  believed  the  least.  But 
hj  tiiose  words  hon.  Members  were  anxious 
to  exolude  the  Jews,  and  yet  they  admitted 
those  who  had  more  affinity  with  the  Jew 
in  his  notions  of  the  Deity  than  with  the 
Christian.  He  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  words  had  any  reference  to  doctrine  or 
ersed  at  alL  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
thai  the  words  were  introduced  because 
oaths  were  at  that  time  taken  with  mental 
reservation,  and  the  words  on  ''  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  were  added  to  show 
that  there  was  no  such  reservation.  **  True 
faith"  and  "  false  faith"  were  then  terms 
of  common  parlance,  and  might  be  found  in 
mU  the  writinjgs  of  the  day.  Shakspcarc,  in 
Bichard  the  Third,  speaks  of  <<  false  faith," 
and  Bolingbroke,  in  another  play,  asserts 
his  "true  faith."  "The  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  was  the  phrase  then  continually 
in  the  mouths  of  knights,  nobles,  and  com- 
moners; it  meant  no  creed  or  doctrine,  but 
was  an  asseveration  of  sincerity  and  fide- 
lilj,  of  truth  and  honour,  and  that  there 
was  no  mental  reservation  or  equivocation. 
In  this  way  the  conscientious  Jew  might, 
although  not  in  the  same  words,  take  the 
oath  with  a  faith  as  true  as  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian. For  these  reasons  he  would  vote  for 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  C.  ANSTEY  remarked  that  when 
the  lion.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
asserted  that  his  constituents  would  have 
reason  to  complain,  he  would  have  acted 
more  discreetly  had  he  first  inquired  whe- 
ther his  constituents  and  himself  had  any 
mnderstanding  upon  the  matter.  It  did  so 
happen  that  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  taken 
the  eariiest  opportunity  of  making  a  de- 
danktion  that  he  would  never  give  a  vote 
whidi  would  lead  to  the  spoliation  or  the 


confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
Establishment  to  the  value  of  a  single 
farthing.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  he 
had  not  lost  one  Roman  Catholic  vote  by 
that  honest  declaration. 

Mr.  bright  desired  to  explain  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  measure,  be«> 
cause  he  sat  in  that  House  as  one  of  per- 
haps a  small  number  who  believed  that  the 
taking  oaths  at  all  was  not  effectual  for  any 
good  or  useful  purpose,  and  was  opposed, 
as  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  to  be,  to 
the  precepts  of  that  very  religion  which  was 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Gentlemen 
when  they  took  their  seats  in  that  House. 
But  he  voted  for  the  Bill  on  this  simple 
ground.  It  did  not  increase  the  number 
of  oaths  to  be  taken;  it  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  oaths  where  the  principle  did 
not  previously  operate;  and  it  would  open 
the  door  to  a  class  of  our  fellow-country- 
men for  whom  he  felt  great  sympathy,  and 
whose  full  liberty  he  hoped  to  see  estab- 
lished as  completely  as  the  liberty  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and 
of  every  other  sect  existing  in  this  coun- 
try. There  had  recently  been  an  occasion 
in  the  House  on  which  he  thought  the 
state  of  this  question  was  shown  to  be  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous.  On  that  occasion, 
not  long  ago,  three  Members  of  the  House 
stood  at  the  table  on  the  same  evening  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  declaration  or 
to  take  the  oaths  required  of  them  prior  to 
taking  their  seats.  One  of  these  Gentlemen 
was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Horsham, 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  other  two  being  Members  for  Leicester, 
one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  sect  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  a  member.  The 
noble  Lord  took  the  Roman  Catholic  oath; 
the  one  Member  for  Leicester  took  what 
might  be  specially  called  the  Protestant 
oath,  the  other  Member  for  Leicester  took 
the  declaration  appointed  for  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  could  not  ex- 
actly say,  at  the  moment,  how  much  this  last 
differed  from  the  oath,  but  it  was  not  an 
oath  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him  at  the  time, 
that,  had  a  stranger  watched  the  course 
taken  by  these  three  Members  on  the  oc- 
casion, he  would  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
entirely  different  from  that  which  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things  in  this  country  justi- 
fied. He  would  have  supposed  that  a 
great  and  bitter  antagonism  prevailed 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  three  of  those  classes,  re- 
presented by  the  three  Members,  were,  by 
reason  of  this  bitterness   and  hostility. 
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called  upon  to  take  oaths,  the  one  as 
aga&i8t  the  otb^r,  in  order  that  thej  might 
be  botuid  not  to  destroy  certain  institutions 
which  the  great  body  of  the  House,  and  of 
the  country,  thought  worth  preserving. 
He  thought  the  House  would  do  wisely  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton,  on  this  ground, 
that  it  would  simplify  this  question  of 
oaths  extremely,  and  place  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  same  footing,  at 
least,  as  to  taking  any  oath  at  all;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  every  man 
who,  under  our  constitution,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  that  House,  had  a  fair  right, 
on  all  the  principles  of  that  constitution, 
to  enter  that  House  on  the  same  terms 
and  with  the  same  powers  as  other  Mem- 
bers, and  was  to  be  considered  fully  enti- 
tled to  exercise  his  judgment  upon,  and  to 
vote  upon,  any  and  all  subjects  that  came 
before  him.  The  other  day,  when  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  the 
Clergy  Relief  Bill,  was  under  discussion, 
a  Motion  was  made  in  Committee  that  a 
clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  secede 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land without  declaring  himself  a  Dissen- 
ter: that,  in  fact,  he  might  become  a  lay- 
man of  the  Church.  When  the  House  di- 
vided on  that  question,  several  Gentlemen, 
Roman  Catholic  Members,  felt  themselves 
unable  to  vot«  on  the  question,  and  walked 
out  of  the  House  in  a  humiliating  position — 
not  so  much  humiliating  to  them,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  acting  as  conscientious 
picn — ^but  humiliating  to  the  character  of 
the  House,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  best, 
most  intelligent,  and  certainly  most  con- 
scientious Members  of  that  House,  were, 
by  the  operation  of  this  absurd  distinc- 
tion, compelled  to  walk  out  and  take  no 
part  in  a  division  upon  a  matter  most  im- 
portant to  the  community.  The  House 
must  sec  the  absurdity  of  a  system  which, 
time  after  time,  in  every  Session,  when- 
ever any  question  affecting  the  manage- 
ment or  funds  of  the  Church  arose,  pre- 
vented forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  x)f  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  from  giving  their 
votes  upon  subjects  so  closely  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  people.  No  man 
could  pretend  that  civil  or  religious  equality 
in  that  House  was  complete  so  long  as  this 
system  prevailed.  He  had  already  ob- 
served that  in  his  opinion  oaths  were  not 
necessary  or  effectual  for  any  good  pur- 
pose. A  Committee  of  the  Lords,  some 
time  ago,  sat  for  two  Sessions  upon  the 
subject  of  oaths,  and,  in  accordance^with 


their  reports,  many  oaths  were  aboUahed 
in  several  departments  of  the  pablic  ser- 
vice, especially  in  the  customs.  I>id  any 
man  believe  that  any  evil  had  arisen  in  any 
department  from  the  abolition  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  t)ie  millions  of  oaths, 
which  would  etherise  "naye  been  taken 
from  that  time  to  this  ?  What  waa  the 
use  of  the  oaths  taken  at  the  table  of  the 
House  ?  In  France,  the  National  Assemr 
bly,  had  abolished  political  oaths,  because 
the  Assembly  considered  that,  from  1790  up 
to  1848,  a  great  number  of  oaths  had  been 
taken,  and  taken  honestly,  under  one  ord^ 
of  things,  which  were  no  longer  at  all  events 
necessary  or  practicable  under  a  new  order 
things.  There  was  not  a  single  proposi- 
tion in  any  one  of  these  oaths,  not  even 
in  the  oath  in  question,  which  might  not, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  broken — 
he  did  not  say  criminally,  bnt  frx>m  the 
inevitable  nature  of  the  case.  There  was 
always  a  mental  reservation  in  taking  an 
oath  or  making  a  declaration  Jike  this — a 
mental  reservation  not  aoiaally  frit,  but 
arising  from  the  necesffties  of  the  case. 
He  could  describe  a  state  of  things  in  which 
every  hon.  Member  of  that  House  would 
in  a  manner  act  directly  opposite  to  the 
terms  of  the  oath  he  was  required  tnjake« 
For  himself,  as  a  Member  of  the  jSooso 
who  had  been  peimitted  to  come  to  tha 
table  without  taking  an  oath,  upon  a  de- 
claration to  which  ho  should  adhere  as 
firmly  as  though  it  were  an  oath,  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  if  every  other  Member  of  the  House 
were  in  like  manner  dispensed  Iran  the 
necessity  of  taking  an  oath.  He  bdiered 
that  the  public  respect  for  truth  would  be 
greatly  increased  were  oaths  abolished  al- 
together, and  men  taught  that  the  pledge 
of  their  word  and  their  honour  laid  an 
obligation  upon  them  the  most  impressiTe 
that  could  be  imposed.  He  should  Tote 
for  the  Bill  as  far  as  it  went,  because  it 
admitted  the  Jews  to  Parliament,  and 
he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North- 
ampton, because  it  simplified  the  question^ 
and  would  relieve  the  Roman  Gathc^ 
Members  from  the  upjust  and  unpleasaat 
position  in  which  they  now  stood  in  rdatioa 
to  oaths. 

Mr.  HENLEY  could  not  say  that  the 
explanation  given  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  KiLoiar^ 
nock,  was  at  all  satisfactory.  The  aqh|b 
Lord  in  his  explanation  referred  to  the  si* 
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port  of  ft  eommission;  but  that  report  only 
recoounended  modifications  in  the  oaths  of 
parties  not  Members  of  Parliament.  Now, 
in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  great  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn  between  parties  who  had 
to  oboT  the  law,  and  those  who  had  to 
make  the  law.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord, 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General, 
wonld  further  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  had  been  objected  to  in  the 
oath. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  clause  rela- 
tire  to  the  non-disturbance  of  property 
was  this.  The  expression  was  originally 
pat  into  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  because 
it  was  known  that  church  property  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cbnreh,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  Church  that  they  were 
still  entitled  to  it;  and  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  shield,  so  that  members 
of  that  religion  should  not  take  advantage 
of  having  seats  in  that  House  to  get  the 
propertj  of  the  Church  restored  to  the 
Aoman  Catholics  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
Tears.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  hon. 
If  ember  would  feel  himself  bound  not  to 
Tote  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  property,  which  might 
eome  before  them  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  baseness.  If  the  clause  were  to  be  so 
inteipreted,  it  would  fetter  the  House  so 
as  to  prevent  a  large  number  of  Members 
TOting  on  every  Act  which  came  before 
them  on  questions  relative  to  real  property. 
He  believed  that  that  portion  of  the  oath 
might  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  speaking  of  the 
Catholic  oath,  while  his  question  referred 
to  the  Protestant  oath. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  clause  was  originally  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath,  and  he  was  giving 
the  reason  why  it  was  so  introduced.  When 
it  was  proposed  by  the  commissioners  that 
there  snould  be  a  general  oath  for  all  per- 
sons, it  was  proposed  to  put  all  matter 
that  was  not  objected  to  on  religious 
grounds,  and  which  had  been  established 
bj  lengUi  of  time,  into  one  general  oath; 
and  they  did  not  introduce  the  words  which 
i^lied  to  Roman  Catholics  more  than  any 
other.  If  they  made  a  general  oath,  it  ap- 
peared desirable  that  it  should  not  merely 
mply  to  one  particular  denomination,  but 
uat  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
those  who  might  feel  induced,  if  they  were 
not  restrained  by  an  oath  to  undermine  or 
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alter  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  would 
be  bound  to  respect  it.  The  words  first 
appeared  in  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the 
words  were  of  any  great  importance,  as  he 
did  not  believe  that  even  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics wished  to  interfere  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  property.  All  oaths 
he  considered  to  be  difficult  of  explanation, 
as  it  was  manifest  that,  among  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  some  would 
be  bound  by  particular  words  wliich  would 
not  be  binding  on  others.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  words  had  been  introduced  into 
the  oath  to  make  it  as  binding  as  possible, 
though,  as  he  had  stated,  it  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Roman  Catholic  oath. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  I  do  not  think 
the  explanation  which  has  just  been  given 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  quite 
satisfactory.  He  endeavours  to  explain  a 
general  question  by  a  particular  applica- 
tion; and  such  explanation,  I  think,  will 
not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
I  apprehend — I  speak  under  correction — 
that  the  first  time  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty was  referred  to  in  an  oath,  was  in  the 
first  declaration  made  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  that  there  could  be  then  no 
doubt  to  what  it  referred.  It  included 
Wobum  Abbey;  and  though  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  is, 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  a 
younger  son,  I  believe  that  is  a  settlement 
which  even  the  noble  Lord  would  not  wish 
to  disturb.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  it  is  not  only  unadvisable,  but  that  it 
is  impolitic  and  unnecessary,  to  destroy  the 
old  form  of  the  oaths.  But  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  a  new  oath,  it  is 
our  duty  severely  to  examine  and  analyse 
it.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
clause  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  interfering  with 
the  settlement  of  the  church  property.  It 
is  easily  understood,  and  why  it  was  intro- 
duced. I  now  come  to  the  present  oath; 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  expres- 
sion is  introduced.  If  it  is  only  intended 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  its  introduction. 
The  Government  have  framed  an  oath 
which  the  Members  of  the  Government 
themselves  cannot  define.  The  idea  of  an 
oath  which  is  to  be  restrictive  only  on  one 
class  of  persons  taking  it,  is  preposterous. 
We  see  here  that  the  Government  have 
brought  forward  a  new  oath,  and  intro- 
duced a  phrase  which  they  cannot  define, 
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and  which  phrase,  there  appears  to  he  no 
doubt,  only  applies  to  an  undivided  and 
very  limited  class  of  persons.  I  consider 
that  the  Government  have  not  daily  con- 
sidered the  oath;  and  I  trust  they  will 
pardon  me  if  I  advise  them  to  take  a  little 
time  for  reflection,  before  pressing  it  on 
the  Committee  for  adoption. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  not  press  the  clause 
as  it  stood.  They  ought  to  remember 
who  they  were  calling  to  witness  when 
taking  an  oath,  and  use  as  few  words  as 
possible.  However  applicable  the  words 
might  be  in  a  Roman  Catholic  oath, 
could  any  one  believe  that  Protestants 
thought  ••  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  State,** 
&c.,  had  any  power  in  this  kingdom,  es- 
pecially when  only  three  lines  before  they 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  realm  ?  The  settlement  of  property 
had  been  explained  to  allude  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question,  and  also  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland.  Could  any  one  believe  that  Pro- 
testants wished  to  alter  those  laws;  and  if 
they  did  so,  were  they  not  entitled  to  bring 
them  forward  in  that  House  ?  He  begged 
to  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  they  ought  to 
be  left  free  and  unshackled  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  Could  they  forget  that 
the  head  of  the  Legislature — George  III. 
— had  considered  himself  restricted  by  the 
oaths  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation  to 
giving  his  consent  to  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  Legislature  ?  The 
head  of  the  Legislature  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  might  have  acted  under  a  mistaken 
notion;  but  it  was  well  known  that  that 
was  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  his 
oath.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
words  **  true  faith  **  had  been  meant  to  re- 
fer to  those  belonging  to  the  Church,  and 
the  words  were  originally  directed  against 
those  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  act  under  peculiar  errors. 
If  that  was  the  meaning  of  **  true  faith," 
why  should  an  oath  containing  these  words 
be  imposed  on  parties  who  never  held,  and 
who  were  never  suspected  to  have  held, 
any  doctrines  adverse  to  the  Church — es- 
pecially as  all  parties  who  were  sworn  on 
the  New  Testament  must  swear  on  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  if  they  believed  in  it 
at  all.  This  oath  was  evidently  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  Jews,  because  there  was 
another  clause  especially  for  their  benefit. 
If  these  words  were  intended  as  a  test,  he 
should  object  to  them,  as  he  was  sure  the 


abolition  of  tests  was  one  of  those  points 
which,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  establish- 
ed; and  that  House  had  already  sanctioned 
the  principle  that  they  would  not  require 
tests  by  the  large  majority  by  which  they 
had  approved  of  that  Bill.  They  wished 
to  have  the  Legislature  exclusively  Chris- 
tian ;  but  the  nation  was  not  ezclusiyely 
Christian,  and  surely  the  admission  of  two 
or  three  Jews  could  no  more  unchristianise 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  42,000  Jews 
could  unchristianise  the  nation. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  objections 
have  been  made  to  almost  all  the  parts  of 
this  oath.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  objected  to  this  oath  might  as  well 
have  objected  to  any  oath  at  all,  for  they 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  an  oath 
in  respect  to  matters  upon  which  persons 
were  generally  agreed ;  and  certainly  no 
Member  of  this  House  would  object  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  with  respect 
to  the  words  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
proposes  to  omit,  I  must  say  that  I  took 
the  whole  words  of  the  oath  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners;  thinking  it  was 
better  to  use  their  language  than  to  pro- 
pose words  of  my  own.  I  must  admit, 
however,  after  the  objections  which  hare 
been  made,  that  I  do  not  think  the  words 
with  regard  to  the  "  Pope  of  Rome/'  and 
the  *•  settlement  of  property,"  are  neces- 
sary. But  I  am  asked  whether  I  wcoU 
not  leave  out  those  words  besides,  *'  And  I 
do  make  this  recognition,  declaration,  and 
promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  tmlj,  npon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Cluistian.*'  Now,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  those  words 
ought  to  be  omitted.  I  know  it  was  stated 
by  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  almost  a 
mockery  to  use  these  words,  because  the 
words  **  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,** 
are  diflerently  understood  by  different  sects 
of  Christians.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  value  of  these  words  is  the  Talue 
originally  attached  to  them — ^namelj,  as  a 
sanction  and  imparting  a  certain  solemnity 
to  the  other  words  of  the  oath.  I  imagine 
that  this  is  the  purpose  for  whioh  those 
words  were  originally  introduced,  and  I  see 
no  objection  to  retain  them  for  that  par- 
pose.  That  form  of  swearing  upon  the 
New  Testament,  "  and  upon  the  holj  con- 
tents of  this  book,"  might  be  said  not  to 
be  a  good  form  of  oath,  because  many  per- 
sons might  not  agree  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  different  texts  of  Seriptore— 
there  might  be  different  opinions  upon  dif- 
ferent texts,  and,  therefore,  it  might  net  be 
proper  to  swear  all  upon  the  same  Testa- 
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ment,  I  see  do  reason  for  omitting  those 
words.  Many  think  their  omission  would 
diminish  the  sanction  of  an  oath;  and  upon 
the  iriiole,  I  think  it  would  not  he  fitting 
in  me  to  assent  to  their  omission.  I  shall 
be  howerer  satisfied,  if  such  he  the  wish 
of  the  Committee,  to  leave  out  the  words — 
*'  And  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate, 
Fenon,  State,  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought 
to  haTB»  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  power  within  this  realm.'' 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  could  as- 
Bore  the  House  he  would  not  long  trespass 
on  its  attention.  He  thought  there  were 
three  great  objects  attained  by  the  present 
oaths,  which  ought  not  to  he  given  up  or 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  first  place,  they  im- 
posed a  religious  obligation  for  the  proper 
performance  and  discharge  of  our  duties  ; 
Beeondly,  they  tended  to  explain  and  in- 
form US,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  is 
meant  by  allegiance;  and,  thirdly,  they 
gave,  and  were  meant  to  give,  some  satis- 
netion  or  guarantee  to  the  people  of  this 
ooimtiy — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  Protestant 
fisdiiig  of  this  country  —  that  the  Pro- 
testant Church  and  Protestant  Establish- 
ment should  not  be  interfered  with.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  he  believed  that  the 
country  were  still  prepared  to  continue  to 
maintain  that  religious  obligation ;  and  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  did  retain  it  in  all 
iheir  coorts  of  justice,  he  thought  that 
the  eountry  would   not  desire  to  give  it 

I  when  it  was  applied  to  the  highest  of 
omr  courts — ^the  high  court  of  Parlia- 
With  regard  to  the  second,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  House  that  the  three 
oaths  which  were  now  taken  by  Members 
were  tiie  oath  of  allegiance,  the  oath  of 
snpremaey,  and  the  oath  of  abjuration.  If 
lie  miderstood  the  meaning  of  these  three 
oaths,  it  was  this :  the  oath  of  allegiance 
eonfesses  the  allegiance  which  we  owe  by 
birth,  and  bmd  ourselves  to  pay,  to  the 
Sormign  of  the  country  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  the  oath  of  supremacy  shows  that 
this  allegiance  is  an  undivided  allegiance; 
and  the  oath  of  abjuration  continues  al- 
legianee  to  the  heirs  of  the  Sovereign,  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Now, 
anybody  who  considered  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  these  three  oaths  would  clearly  see 
that  the  principle  embodied  in  them  was, 
first,  allegiance  ;  secondly,  undivided  al- 
kgiance;  and,  thirdly,  a  continuation  of 
that  allegiance  according  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Therefore,  he  would  vote 
ftr  retauiing  the  words  which  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton proposed  to  omit.  These  words 
he  thought  necessary,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
Protestant  mind  and  feeling  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
words  "temporal  and  civil*'  should  bo 
omitted  from  the  proposed  oath  ;  for  now 
the  oath  contained  the  words  '*  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiritual,"  without  the  words 
"temporal  and  civil;**  and  leaving  out 
the  words  "ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,** 
and  putting  in  the  words  '*  temporal  and 
civil,  *  it  might  appear,  by  way  of  infer- 
ence, that  they  were  going  to  recognise 
no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  other  than 
that  already  recognised.  One  word  in 
reply  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.**  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber said  that  the  admission  of  two  or  three 
Jews  here  would  not  make  this  House  less 
Christian.  He  should,  however,  recollect 
that  one  of  the  great  arguments  with 
which  we  were  pressed  was  this,  that  the 
Parliament  was  originally  a  Protestant 
Parliament,  and  that  by  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered such  any  longer.  By  parity  of  rea- 
son, therefore,  if  they  admitted  a  few  Jews 
into  it,  they  might  make  it  no  longer  a 
Christian  Parliament.  In  conclusion,  he 
observed  that  if  the  oath  was  altered  in  the 
way  he  proposed,  it  would  still  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Protestant  mind  and  feeling 
of  this  country,  while  it  would  materially 
improve  it  by  abbreviating  and  simplifying 
it ;  but  he  must  also  add  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  only  right,  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  took  their  seats,  that 
they  should  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  this  country,  not  merely 
of  allegiance,  but  of  undivided  allegiance 
to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  remembering 
always,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  no  one  should  become  "  a  competitor 
and  co-rival  with  the  Queen  for  the  hearts 
and  obediences  of  the  Queen's  subjects." 

Sm  R.  PEEL  was  glad  the  noble  Lord 
had  consented  to  omit  the  words  ''and  that  I 
will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
settlement  of  property  within  this  realm," 
and  to  relieve  Protestants  from  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  oath  would  otherwise  im- 
pose upon  them.  He  had  heard  various 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  introduction 
of  these  words,  but  without  being  satis- 
fied that  they  were  correct.  The  words 
were  originally  inserted  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Q2 
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relaxation  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeuDg  objections 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement 
of  property  in  Ireland.  These  words, 
*•  the  settlement  of  property,*'  had  a 
special  meaning.  They  had  reference  to 
a  declaration  made  by  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
shortly  after  his  restoration,  in  which  he 
made  a  settlement  of  the  forfeited  estates 
— adjusted  various  conflicting  claims  to 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  he  gave 
back  to  the  Protestant  Church  the  proper- 
ties in  the  possession  of  which  that  Church 
had  been  disturbed  during  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  and  the  troubled  times  that  followed. 
In  1662  the  I^arliament  of  Ireland  con- 
firmed the  declaration  made  by  Charles  II. 
in  1660,  by  an  Act  which  was  called  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  That  Act  of  Settle- 
ment constituted  his  title  to  large  masses 
of  Irish  property.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
on  being  relieved  from  certain  civil  dis- 
abilities, was  required  to  give  an  assurance 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  settlement 
of  property,  as  made  in  1662,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  disturb  it.  When,  therefore,  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath  was  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  1829,  the  words  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  property  were  continued  from 
the  Acts  of  1793  and  1795;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  repeated  the  assurance  that  ho 
would  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty which  had  taken  place  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  Such  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  introduction  into  the 
oath  of  the  words  "  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty." He  thought  the  noble  Lord  had 
acted  wisely  in  not  disturbing  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath  in  the  Act  of  1829.  The 
House  might  effect  one  or  other  of  two  ob- 
jects. They  might  possibly  devise  some 
better  or  more  philosophical  oath  than  they 
had  at  present ;  or,  retaining  the  existing 
oath,  they  might  relieve  their  Jewish  fel- 
low-subjects from  their  disabilities.  Now, 
he  advised  the  House  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  latter  object,  and  not,  by  attempting 
to  make  an  unexceptionable  oath,  to 
raise  up  additional  impediments  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  Let  the 
House  remember  the  efforts  made  last 
year,  which  then  failed.  If  the  noble  Lord 
introduced  a  new  form  of  oath  to  be  taken 
by  Prot  ts,  it  would  no  doubt  become 
H<  to  examine  it,  and  to  remove 
I  to  which  it  might  bo  fairly 

\  e  an  English  Protestant 

I  ne  would  maintain  the  set- 

pivperij  was  quite  unnecessary. 


The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners.  But  the 
oath  they  proposed  was  a  common  oath, 
to  be  taken  both  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant ;  and  they  were  un- 
willing to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  from 
the  obligation  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
disturb  the  settlement  of  property  in  Ire- 
land. If  there  were  to  be  a  separate  oath 
for  the  Protestant,  it  was  needless  to  re- 
quire from  him  any  such  assurance.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  the  noble  Lord  judged 
wisely  in  consenting  to  omit  the  words  re- 
lating to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  It  certainly  seemed  superfluous 
to  require  from  a  Protestant  or  a  Jew,  or 
a  Protestant  Dissenter,  any  denial  of  such 
jurisdiction.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Midhurst,  who 
never  made  a  suggestion  which  was  not 
worth  consideration,  proposed  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  omit  the  words  "  spirit- 
ual and  ecclesiastical."  But  even  if  they 
omitted  these  words,  the  objection  which 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty  and  others  main- 
tained, would  still  continue  to  be  urged. 
If,  then,  there  was  to  be  any  alteration  in 
the  oath  for  those  who  were  not  Roman 
Catholics,  it  was  better  to  omit,  as  the 
noble  Lord  proposed,  any  reference  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  than  attempt  to 
qualify  that  jurisdiction  :  the  more  simple 
the  form  of  oath  the  better.  His  earnest 
desire  was  to  concur  in  the  main  object 
of  capacitating  the  Jews  to  participate  in 
all  those  privileges  which  the  other  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  enjoyed ;  and  his 
advice  to  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
was,  not  to  enter  into  a  nice  disquiaition 
on  the  subject  of  oaths,  but  to  near  in 
mind  the  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
put  a  loyal  and  estimable  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  upon  the  footing  of  po- 
litical'cquality  with  the  other  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  considered  the  sog- 
gestion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Midhurst  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  pro- 
posed words  which  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Stuart)  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  they 
would  exclude  the  advice  or  interference  of 
any  foreign  Power  to  induce  the  subjects 
of  this  realm  to  disobey  the  civil  power  in 
any  matter  whatever.  He  thought  that 
was  the  most  rational  view  to  take,  be- 
cause there  were  many  cases  where  a  man 
might  doubt  whether  it  came  under  the 
head  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual  power. 
How  would  the  question  stand,  as  he  bad 
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already  said,  with  regard  to  education  ?  and 
he  could  mention  ten  other  matters  which 
would  present  equal  difficulty.  He  wished 
to  asky  moreover,  whether  the  oath  was  to 
remain  as  it  stood  in  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Bill,  or  whether  it  was  to  he  amended 
in  the  manner  which  the  nohle  Lord  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to-night  to  agree 
to  ?  for  this  alteration  had  come  upon  them 
quite  suddenly.  He  would  ask  the  Soli- 
citor General  how  they  would  stand  with 
respect  to  common  law,  which  excluded 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  as  well  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  as  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual? £Ten  when  the  Church  of  England 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  she  defied  the  power  of  the  Pope  as 
much  as  she  ouglit  to  do  now.  He  wanted 
to  know  whether  they  were  still  to  con- 
aider  that  as  the  common  law  of  England 
or  not,  hecause,  for  his  own  part,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  utterly  unahle  to  understand 
the  opinions  either  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth,  or  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sib  R.  peel,  in  explanation,  said,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  completely 
mistook  the  view  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  took  of 
the  subject.  He  did  not  like  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  temporal  or  civil,**  as  propos- 
ed by  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  taken  the 
oath,  and  with  a  safe  conscience,  that 
Hither  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nor  any  other 
foreign  Power,  prince,  state,  or  potentate, 
had  any  power  whatever,  whether  eccle- 
siastieal  or  civil,  temporal  or  civil,  within 
tiieae  realms.  If  he  were  now  to  insert 
the  words  "  temporal  and  civil,**  he  would 
give  rise  to  the  presumption  that  he  recog- 
nised the  existence,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
jnrisdiction.  Therefore  he  said,  he  would 
rather  that  the  words  calling  upon  them  to 
diaclftim  the  temporal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  were  omitted  altogether,  lest 
It  flhould  by  his  silence  appear  as  if  he  re- 
cognised the  other  kind  of  authority.  He 
could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  take  the 
oath  which  excluded  the  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Pope,  in  the 
aame  manner  as  many  Roman  Catholics 
did  inm:iediately  after  the  Reformation; 
that  was  to  say,  he  denied  that  the  Pope 
bad  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  a  co-active  nature.  He  denied  that  he 
had  any  jurisdiction  which  a  court  of  law 
in  this  country  would  enforce;  but  he  did 
not  deny  that,  if  there  were  any  persons  in 
this  coontry  who  did  defer  to  the  authority 


of  the  Pope,  they  were  in  conscience  bound 
by  his  decisions,  and  would  recognise  his 
authority.  He  conceived  that  the  Pope*s 
authority  was  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
meeting  of  a  Dissenting  body  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
those  who  deferred  to  the  authority  of  that 
body  would  be  bound  in  conscience  by  its 
decisions,  but  that  external  authority  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  upon 
any  one  within  this  realm.  He  would, 
therefore,  much  rather  leave  the  oath  in 
the  simple  form,  which  was  sufficient  for 
every  conscientious  man,  for  it  appeared  to 
him  to  include  everything — "  I  will  be 
faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty,  her  Crown  and  dignity.** 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Newark  had  appealed  to  him  to  state 
his  opinion  in  respect  to  this  matter,  he 
would  give  it  to  him  in  a  few  words.  He 
had  always  taken  the  oath,  understanding 
by  it  that  the  Pope  had  no  authority  or  ju- 
risdiction which  could  be  enforced  by  any 
court  or  tribunal  in  this  kingdom.  This 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  oath.  But 
many  persons — among  others,  two  Peers 
of  the  realm,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  had 
Lord  Grantley — were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. They  held  that  spiritual  jurisdiction 
or  authority  meant  such  as  was  known  to 
be  exercised  over  persons  in  this  country, 
and  more  particularly  in  Ireland.  He  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  did  not  agree  with  that  inter- 
pretation; but  he  thought,  when  they  were 
altering  the  oaths  to  relieve  other  parties, 
it  would  be  fitting  at  the  same  time  to 
make  such  an  alteration  as  would  enable 
those  noble  Lords  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Clancarty,  who  had  put  his  opinions  in 
print,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objections 
to  the  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath; 
and  he  replied  that  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  take  that  oath.  His  object, 
therefore,  was  to  take  away  words  which 
were  misunderstood  by  persons  entitled  to 
take  their  seats  in  Parliament.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Newark  said,  if  these  words  were 
omitted,  what  would  become  of  the  com- 
mon law  ?  Now,  he  could  not  see  that 
their  omitting  to  take  an  oath  would  affect 
the  common  law  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  common  law  maintained  its  force  with 
respect  to  many  subjects  on  which  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  by  the  Legislature 
to  impose  any  oath  whatever,  either  upon 
Members  of  Parliament  or  others.     The 
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supremacy  of  the  Pope  not  being  allowed 
by  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom,  he 
imagined  that  it  would  remain  the  same 
whether  an  oath  was  taken  on  the  subject 
or  not. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  would  respectfully 
remind  the  Committee  that  they  were  not 
framing  a  new  oath,  but  altering  an  old 
one,  and  that  they  were  altering  it,  not  for 
the  realm  at  large,  but  for  themselves,  so 
that  whatever  they  omitted  now  they  would, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  fellow-citizens,  be 
held  to  have  abandoned.  But  he  must 
also  add,  that  they  were  altering  only 
for  themselves — they  were  not  altering 
for  their  fellow-subjects.  The  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  could  not  take  his 
place  at  the  Council  board  without  taking 
the  very  oath  which  here  he  proposed 
to  nullify,  or  to  reduce  almost  to  no- 
thing in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  took  his 
seat  in  that  House.  He  objected  also  to 
the  sudden  manner  in  which,  since  the  de- 
bate had  commenced,  the  Government  had 
proposed  to  relinquish  certain  clauses  in 
that  oath.  He  could  not  think  this  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  le- 
gislation ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  if  it  did  not  re- 
insert all  the  words  of  the  old  oath, 
would  at  least  not  agree  to  the  form  of 
oath  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
substitute  for  it. 

Mb.  GREENE  suggested  that  all  the 
difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  leaving  out 
the  word  '*  hath"  in  the  declaration  that 
no  foreign  prince  **  hath'*  or  ought  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  country.  The  form 
would  then  run,  that  ''  no  foreign  prince 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  denied  that  he 
had  said  this  proposed  form  was  a  clumsy 
contrivance  of  the  noble  Lord's.  He  cer- 
tainly said  it  was  a  clumsy  contrivance, 
not  conceived  with  the  noble  Lord's  usual 
adroitness;  and  the  noble  Lord  bad  since 
proved  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  clumsy  contrivance  was  not 
his,  but  taken  from  the  blue  book  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  if 
he  thought  bis  Amendment  would  endan- 
ger the  BUoeesB  of  the  Bill  elsewhere,  he 
•  f  would  not  press  it;  but  he  could 

that  would  be  the  case,  and  he 
uvepiy  impressed  with  the  impropriety 
vorda  used,  as  he  thought  it  would 
1  ar  if  one  simple  form  of  oath 
dd,  which  could  be  taken  by 


every  Member.  As  for  the  Amendment 
which  he  had  proposed  to  the  existing 
Bill,  he  found  liiat  the  noble  Lord  agreed 
with  him  in  part,  and  he  would  leave  the 
rest  of  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  deal  with  it  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  thought  it  was  hardly 
consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  press  it  upon  the  House  in  this  frae- 
{  mentary  form,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible 
,  to  understand  the  question. 
I   »  Mr.    law  wished  to  know  distinctly 
I  what  question  was  before  the  House,  and 
how  the  Chairman  was  to  put  an  Amend- 
ment which,    abandoned  by  the   Mover, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gor^n- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  clause 
of  the  oath  beginning  "  and  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,"  &c.  ••  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  civil  jurisdiction," 
<S^c.,  and  said,  the  question  he  should  put 
to  the  House  was,  that  the  words  "  and 
that  I  do  not  believe  that"  stand  part  of 
the  Bill,  as  this  way  of  putting  it  would 
allow  Members  cither  to  negative  these, 
and  with  them  the  subsequent  words  of  the 
clause;  or,  retaining  these,  to  move  what 
amendment  they  should  think  proper  <m 
the  rest  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  there  were  really 
two  questions  before  the  House;  one  part 
of  the  clause  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  other  to  the  settlement 
of  property. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  obyions, 
if 4he  words  to  be  put  by  Mr.  Bemal  to  ^e 
House  should  be  negatived,  the  rest  of  the 
clause  would  be  lost;  and  if  not,  there  was 
still  opportunity  for  amendments. 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  thought 
he  had  never  heard  a  question  better  de- 
bated. Speeches  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Midhnrst, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamw<nrth, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Newark,  quite  exhausting  the  subject,  and 
therefore  he  submitted  diat  there  was  no 
reason,  after  all  this  discussion,  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  interrupting  the 
Committee  for  some  observations  that  he 
might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  it  was  not 
because  the  House  had  manifested  its  un- 
willingness to  hear  any  observations  on  this 
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question  that  he  had  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress,  hut  hecause  he  really 
did  not  understand  the  question  which  had 
heen  put  from  the  chair.  The  nohle  Lord 
himself  had  heen  distinctly  asked  what  was 
the  question  really  hcfore  the  House,  and 
ho  could  not  answer  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  reason  why  I 
proposed  to  put  the  question  upon  the  first 
words  only  was,  to  afford  any  hon.  Mem- 
her,  as  I  have  before  said,  an  opportunity 
of  proposing  any  amendment  as  I  proceed- 
ed to  put  it;  because,  if  the  question  were 
put  upon  the  omission  of  the  whole  of  the 
words,  no  amendment  could  be  proposed. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRB  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warwickshire  had 
acted  very  properly  in  moving  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress.  The  House 
had  been  completely  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  course  just  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  had  first 
spoken  against,  and  now  declared  that  they 
were  prepared  to  vote  for,  the  Amendment. 
This  was  too  important  a  question  to  be 
disposed  of  hastily.  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
himself  or  to  the  House,  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  Chairman  reporting  pro- 
gress, and  asking  leave  to  sit  again.  Let 
the  noble  Lord  state  what  course  he  meant 
to  adopt,  so  that  they  might  know  dis- 
tinctly what  they  were  about.  He  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  printing  the  oath 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  be- 
fore proceeding  further,  because  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  decide  upon  it  in  its  pre- 
sent state. 

Sib  G.  grey  could  not  understand 
how  the  House  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
priBe  on  this  matter.  When  the  case  was 
looked  into,  he  must  say  that  it  was  very 
diffieult  to  find  any  arguments  by  which  to 
defend  the  retention  of  the  words  in  the 
OAthf  to  be  taken  exclusively  by  Protes- 
taate,  which  wcnrds  were  iQtended  be 
taken  as  a  security  against  fidmi  ,  i 
lies.  The  way  in  which  thi»  Chai 
pnt  the  question  was  ytrj  clear, 
were  any  hon,  Gentlciucn  Wi 
that  the  oatb,  in  tht?  form  in 
now  inserted  in  the  Bill,  ottgbj 
tdinetlt  they  J  t>f  course,  would  v5 
tlif?  i;x<:luj*ioQ  of  thoau  wordM>  '*  j 
do  nc]i  belli 
it  tieee^tiuir 
dedanvlioitj 
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realm,  he  presumed  they  would  vote  for 
the  omission  of  the  words  in  question. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Warwickshire,  when  he  said 
that  the  House  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
only  meaut  to  say  that  the  House  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Government  should  have 
brought  forward  a  form  of  oath  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  just  informed  the 
House  no  human  being,  in  his  opinion, 
could  defend;  and  after  having  discussed 
the  question,  as  I  think,  on  the  whole  with 
very  good  temper,  and  twelve  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  an 
unreasonable  act  on  the  part  of  my  hon. 
Friend  who  moved  this  Amendment,  to 
suggest  that  the  noble  Lord  should  print 
the  form  of  the  oath  which  he  recommend- 
ed to  the  House.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  no  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage 
of  this  Bill,  being  a  warm  supporter  of  it 
— being  as  warm  and  perhaps  a  more  fer- 
vent supporter  than  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  this  House — ^having  laboured  for  the 
cause  before  they  dreamt  of  it,  and  having 
supported  it,  not  for  those  merely  political 
reasons  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  do  in 
this  House;  but  really  after  the  critical 
observations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  Bill  as  brought  before  the  House,  to 
all  of  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  assented,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  impute  any 
desire  to  make  a  factious  obstruction  to 
the  Bill,  because  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Warwickshire  has,  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  moved  this  Amendment,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  further  time  for  considera- 
tion on  the  proposed  alterations.  I  am 
sure  that  my  hon.  Friend,  and  every  one 
present  must  be  anxious  to  proceed  with 
the  business,  if  the  Government  would  only 
supply  the  House  with  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  their  real  intentions.  I  think 
the  Government  are  not  entitled  to  call 
upon  the  House  at  once  to  assent  to  a  new 
form  of  oath  on  so  important  a  subject, 
when  they  themselves  are  not  prepared 
]irei  to    recommend    any    definitive 

4  .   I  hope  the  Government  will  really 

i  thingB  in  a  better  temper. 

jb        K  A  JSSELL :  The  hon.  Gentle- 

ihat  the  Goremment  are  not 

>        to  any  definitive  conclu- 

BUDJect.     Now,  I  have  said, 

—••ie  tu     s,  and  this  will  be  the 

le  discussion  which  has 

tiite  right  in  omitting 

eot  to  the  Pope  of 
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settlement  of  property  within  the  realm. 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  them  in 
the  oath;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  any- 
hody  can  say  that  there  should  he  a  dis- 
cussion for  several  hours  in  this  House 
upon  the  question,  and  still  that  no  under- 
standing has  heen  come  to  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNBLL  desired  to  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  *'  set- 
tlement of  property  **  in  the  oath  ?  Could 
a  Catholic,  under  the  nohle  Lord's  Bill  for 
the  sale  of  estates  in  Ireland,  purchase 
lands  now  settled  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
testants ? 

Mr.  roebuck  thought  the  construc- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  would  probahly  mislead  many 
hon.  Members.  They  should  take  the 
oath  word  by  word.  If  they  objected  to  a 
word,  conceiving  what  it  led  to,  they  would 
vote  against  it;  if  looking  at  the  word, 
and  knowing  to  what  it  led,  they  would 
vote  for  it.  If  he  said  **  No**  to  the  word, 
let  them  say  "  Aye.*' 

"Mr.  BROTHERTON  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Chairman  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
port progress,  as  it  was  impossible  they 
could  settle  the  question  satisfactorily  that 
night.  The  result  of  a  division  now  would 
merely  be  to  leave  these  words  of  the  oath 
standing,  "  I  do  not  believe.*' 

Mr.  W.  MILES  rose  and  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  utter  a  word  against  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chairman,  who  had  cer- 
tainly put  the  question  in  a  very  intelligible 
way;  but  the  only  question  for  the  House 
to  consider  was,  whether  a  Bill  of  such 
importance,  involving  an  alteration  of  the 
whole  of  the  Parliamentary  oath,  should 
be  assented  to  before  the  country  had  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  it.  After 
having  in  the  first  instance  opposed  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  the  Government  now  ac- 
ceded to  it,  and  proposed  out  of  twelve 
lines  to  strike  out  eight  lines  of  the  oath. 
He  therefore  thought  that  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  the  Chairman  should  report 
progress,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  the  Government 
to  print  their  alterations,  and  lay  them  on 
a  future  occasion  in  a  definite  shape  before 
the  House. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put,  *'  That  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.*' 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  122; 
Noes  241:  Majority  119. 
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M*Cullagh,W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgiind,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mllnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell.  T.  A. 
Moflhtt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 


Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Oswald,  A. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
PecheU,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R, 
Peel,  F. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
RusseU,  F.  G.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Gol. 
Scholefleld,W. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 


Somenrille,rt.hon.SirW» 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sulliyan,  M. 
Talbot,  G.R.M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Gol. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Gapt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
WiUyams,  H. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sur  G. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,W.B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TBLLXBS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put,  ''  That  the  Chainnan  do  leave  the 
chair." 

The  Committee  <Uvided: — Ajes  111; 
Noes  225 :  Majority  114. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  he- 
fore  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  15,  1849. 

Miff  0TI8.3  Psirnoirs  Prubntbo.  From  DumfriM,  in 
fiiTOur  of  Financial  Reftirm.— From  tlie  Eait  Riding  of 
Yorluhiie,  that  Article  11,  Sect  3,  Cap  S,  may  be  ISz- 
punged  from  the  Criminal  Law  Coniolidation  Bill— From 
Darfleld,  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Dif  tributioo  of  the 
Grants  made  in  Aid  of  Public  Education.— From  leveral 
large  Bodiei  of  Wedeyan  Methodists,  for  the  Adoption 
of  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Pros- 
titution.—By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  a  great  Num- 
ber of  Places,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  and  Hup  Du- 
ties }  also  for  a  Continuance  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
for  Protection  ftao  unrestricted  foreign  Competition 


467  Duturbances  {LORDS} 

DISTURBANCES  IN  CANADA. 
Lord  STANLEY:  Seeing  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  his 
place,  I  must  say,  though  I  am  unwilling 
to  produce,  and  certainly  shall  not  utter 
anything  calculated  to  provoke,  a  prema- 
ture discussion,  that  the  news  which  has 
been  received  from  Canada  this  morning  is 
of  so  formidable  and  alarming  a  character 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  lose  a 
single  moment  in  ascertaining  whether  Her 
Majesty  *s  Government  has  received  from 
that  colony  any  further  information  than 
that  which  was  conveyed  to  us  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  in  a  form  which  I 
trust  is  exaggerated,  but  which  I  have  had 
confirmed  by  private  intelligence.  I  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  offer  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  any  explanation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  colony,  where  it  would 
appear  that  the  discontent  which  has  been 
produced  by  recent  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  at  last  broken  out  into  abso- 
lute disaffection  and  revolt — that  the  two 
Parliament  houses  at  Montreal  have  been 
consumed  by  fire — that  great  violence  has 
prevAiled — and  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  waging  the  most  formidable  of  all  wars, 
a  war  of  races.  I  wish  to  ask  the  noble  Earl 
arid  Her  Majesty's  Government  generally, 
whether  he  or  they  have  any  information 
or  explanation  to  give  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  province.  I  will  also  repeat 
the  question  which  I  put  at  an  early  period 
of  this  Session,  and  will  again  ask,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  has  given  to  the  Governor  General 
of  Canada  any  specific  instructions  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
measure  which  produced  this  outbreak. 
And  I  also  will  remind  the  noble  Earl  that 
for  the  consequences  of  that  measure,  and 
for  the  present  state  of  Canada,  it  is  not 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  but  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
whether  it  gave  the  Governor  General  in- 
structions or  not — which  must  ultimately 
be  held  responsible.  I  will  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  give  any  opinion  or  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  I  will  confine  myself  to  asking  two 
questions  only.  The  first  is,  whether  the 
Governor  General  of  Canadia  has  acted 
without  advice  or  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  home,  and  has 
been  aUowed  so  to  act  ?  And  the  second 
is,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
any  explanation  to  offer  as  to  the  present 
condition  in  wUch  Canada,  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  possessions  of  the  British  Crown, 
appears  to  be  ? 

Earl  GRET  :  I  wish  that  the  noble 
Baron  could  have  abstained,  as  he  promised 
that  he  would  abstain,  from  the  premature 
expression  of  an  opinion,  and  making  a 
statement  which  it  is  difficult  for  me  at 
the  present  moment  either  to  answer  or  to 
pass  over  in  silence.  I  received  about  an 
hour  ago  a  despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  laying 
on  the  table  of  the  House  when  the  House 
next  reassembles.  That  despatch  will 
show  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  has  acted  throughout  with  his  ac- 
customed judgment,  moderation,  and  good 
sense.  I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships 
that  the  date  of  that  despatch  b  the  30th 
of  April;  that  it  was  written  in  great  haste, 
after  the  regular  mail  had  been  made  up, 
and  forwarded  through  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York,  and  that 
it  arrived  at  New  York  only  jostm  time 
for  the  packet.  It  appears  by  that  de- 
spatch that  a  riot,  undoubtedly  of  an  ag- 
gravated character,  has  taken  place  at 
Montreal,  and  that  the  Parliament  honses 
have  been  burned;  but  I  see  no  reason  for 
anything  contained  in  it  to  apprehend  tiiat 
a  war  of  races,  as  the  noble  Baron  appre- 
hends, is  at  present  raging.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  every  reason  to  beHeve  that 
tranquillity  is  now  restored.  For  what 
has  taken  place  in  Canada  I  am  prepared 
to  take  any  responsibility  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  myself  and  to  mj  Col- 
leagues. There  is  no  step  which  we  have 
taken  in  this  matter  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  the  proper  time  to  jnstifj,  and 
which  I  am  not  convinced  that  Pariiament 
will  approve.  But  I  take  the  Uberty 
of  informing  the  noble  Baron,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  responsibility  for  these  efents 
rests  as  much  with  him  as  with  many 
others ;  and  for  this  reason — that  there  u 
no  doubt,  from  the  accounts  which  I  have 
seen .  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
House,  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  noble  Baron,  have  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  aggravate  the  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling  which,  unfortu- 
nately, prevails  in  that  colony.  I  trust 
that  the  noble  Baron  will  recollect  that  in 
this  House  there  is  a  responsibility  resting 
on  the  Members  of  the  Opposition  as  well 
as  on  the  Members  of  the  Administration. 
It  is  a  fact  which  the  noble  Baron  n  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting. 

Lord  STANLEY:   f  must  remind  the 
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noble  Bail  that  he  has  not  yet  given  an 
answer  to  either  of  my  questions.  As  to 
the  responsibility  which,  he  says,  attaches 
to  Members  of  the  House  generally,  and 
to  tiie  Members  of  the  Opposition,  I  reply 
that  there  never  was  a  Government  in  ex- 
istence which  was  indebted  so  much  to,  or 
had  profited  more  by,  the  sense  which  the 
present  Opposition  entertained  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  say  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment to  abstain  from  expressing  his  con- 
liction  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the 
course  of  policy  pursed  by  the  Government; 
and  I  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  no  intimida- 
tiim,  no  insinuation,  no  taunt,  no  invective, 
shall  at  any  time  prevent  me  from  exer- 
cising that  liberty  of  speech  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  every  Member 
of  your  Lordships'  House.  I  therefore 
again  repeat  my  questions.  Has  Lord 
Elgin,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
acted  in  this  matter  without  advice,  upon 
his  own  authority,  or  has  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  directed  the  step  which  Lord  El- 
gin has  recently  taken  ?  I  also  ask  whe- 
thec  the  noble  Earl  has  any  explanation  to 
give  as  to  the  state  of  Canada  beyond  that 
which  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers  ? 
The  noble  Earl  teUs  us  that  he  will  lay  on 
the  table  the  despatch  which  he  has  received 
from  Loid  Elgin  on  the  first  day  the  House 
reassembles — that  is,  on  Friday  next.  I 
will  take  that  as  an  answer  to  part  of  my 
qnestioa;  but  what  1  principally  wish  to 
know  is,  whether  Lord  Elgin  is  left  to 
act  on  his  own  unassisted  judgment,  or  has 
he  any  written  instructions  from  the  noblo 
Sail? 

Babl  GRET  :  I  will  only  repeat  what  I 
said  jost  now»  that  1  will  lay  Lord  Elgin's 
de^atch  on  the  table  on  the  first  day  of 
car  reassembling.  Until  that  despatch  is 
CO  the  table,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ex- 
pedient to  enter  into  any  explanation  ;  for 
until  your  Lordships  have  read  it,  I  cannot 
state  upon  what  points  I  may  or  may  not 
haTe  given  intructions  to  Lord  Elgin.  As 
fisr  as  regards  the  Indemnity  Bill,  1  may  now 
amj  that  I  deliberately  and  advisedly  ab- 
stained from  giving  my  noble  Friend  any 
instroctions  at  all.  1  believe  that  the  rule 
in  Canada — and,  indeed,  in  all  our  colonies 
— ^ist  that  the  Governors  have  certain  ge- 
neral instmctions  given  them  to  guide 
them  in  giving  their  assent  to,  or  withhold- 
ing their  assent  from,  the  Bills  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures.  Whenever  Bills  are  ten- 
dered to  them  for  approval,  they  exercise 
their  judgment  upon  them,  and,  having  ex- 


ercised that  judgment,  transmit  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
with  such  reports  thereon  as  they  think 
proper,  and  then  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
is  advised  to  give  or  withhold  assent,  as  the 
case  may  require.  It  has  not  been  my 
practice,  neither  will  it  be  my  practice  so 
long  as  I  retain  the  office  which  I  now  fill, 
to  depart  from  that  wholesome  rule ;  nor 
will  I  give  instructions  to  the  Governors  as 
to  giving  or  withholding  assent  to  Bills 
which  are  not  before  me,  and  of  which  the 
circumstances  are  unknown  to  me. 

Lord  REDESDALE  observed,  that  this 
was  a  very  important  question.  Here  was 
a  Government  Bill,  brought  in  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  officers,  and 
carried  through  the  Legislative  Council  by 
the  introduction  of  six  new  members  into 
it — all  of  whom  were  introduced  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  carrying  this  Bill — 
which  at  last  was  only  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four.  He  called  on  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  position  in  which  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  was  placed  on 
this  question.  He  had  a  Government  mea- 
sure to  introduce ;  all  his  advisers,  all  the 
parties  about  him,  were  authors  of  that 
'measure,  and  he  had  no  power  but  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  measure  to  which  he  had 
himself  been  a  party,  unless  he  derived  it 
from  the  Government  at  home.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  one  which — 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  rose 
to  order.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, nor  any  reluctance  to  hear  every- 
thing which  the  noble  Lord  had  to  say. 
His  Lordship,  however,  was  quite  out  of 
order.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  asked 
a  question;  as  he  had  received  for  answer 
that  on  Friday  next  Lord  Elgin's  despatch 
explanatory  of  all  the  transactions  should 
be  laid  on  the  table,  the  present  was  not 
the  time  for  pursuing  the  course  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  entering  by  his  re- 
marks. 

Earl  GREY  merely  rose  to  set  the 
noble  Lord  right  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
Whatever  addition  had  been  recently  made 
to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  had 
been  made  quite  irrespective  of  this  mea- 
sure. So  long  ago  as  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember or  October  last  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral had  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  it  was  expedient 
that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  that 
Council;  and  as  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  uncer- 
tain whether  the  parties  whom  he  had 
nominated  would  accept  the  office,  he  had 
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sent  confidentially  to  the  Goyernor  General 
warrants  with  those  names  inserted,  to  be 
ready  in  case  tbey  accepted  it. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  colonial 
legislatures  as  prevailed  in  this  country — 
namely,  that  no  grant  for  money  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Crown  ? 

Earl  GREY:  Such  a  measure  must  be 
introduced  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown  by 
its  responsible  advisers.  The  assent  of  the 
Crown  was  implied  whenever  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  having  pre- 
sented a  large  number  of  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  some  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  protection,  some  for  the 
continuance  of  the  navigation  laws,  and 
others  complaining  of  agricultural  distress, 
he  felt  it  only  due  to  the  respectable  body 
of  tenant  farmers  who  formed  the  majority 
of  these  petitioners,  to  make  known  to 
their  Loraships  their  desire  that  the  navi- 
gation laws  should  not  be  repealed.  He 
concurred  with  them  in  that  desire,  and 
protested  against  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  propounded  on  a  former  evening  by 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  that  the  farmers  of  Sussex  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation  laws. 
The  farmers  of  Sussex  were  loyal  men, 
and  knew  well  that  in  the  late  war  the 
sea  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy's  crui- 
sers by  that  navy  which  the  navigation 
laws  fostered  and  supported.  They  had  a 
nearer  interest,  for  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  were  those  gaUant  vete- 
rans who  had  fought  in  that  maritime  war, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  those  gallant 
cuttings-out  which  reflected  so  much  honour 
on  the  British  Navy.  The  farmers  of  Sus- 
sex were  interested  in  the  defence  of  tbe 
coast,  and  many  of  them  had  children 
serving  in  our  men-of-war.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  be  prevented  from  advocat- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  navigation  laws, 
although  such  advocacy  might  not  be  con- 
genial to  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  thought  that  the  farmers 
were  most  unjustly  treated.  If  they  peti- 
tioned for  protection  or  the  restoration  of 
the  com  laws,  they  were  told  that  they 
were  a  selfish  race;  but  if  they  petitioned 
against  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
they  were  told  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  farmers  would  not  stand 
it  much  longer;    they  would   not  be   so 


treated.  His  noble  Friend  knew  that  he 
had  a  monstrous  case  to  defend,  and  had 
only  had  recourse  to  that  argument  be- 
cause he  wished  to  get  a  cheer  from  those 
around  him,  who  in  their  hearts  pitied  him 
for  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  then  placed  on  the  table 
his  bundle  of  petitions. 

Earl  GREY  had  never  thought  for  one 
moment  of  denying  the  right  of  the  far- 
mers to  petition  on  any  subject  they 
pleased.  What  he  had  said  on  a  former 
evening  was  substantially  this — that  the 
places  from  which  the  petitions  came,  and 
the  terms  which  were  used  in  them,  proved 
that  it  was  not  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  which  had  excited  the  feelings  of 
the  petitioners,  but  that  they  looked  on 
the  rejection  of  the  navigation  laws  as  the 
first  step  in  the  reactionary  morement 
against  free  trade. 

RUSSIA  AND  AUSTRU. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
what  he  considered  a  very  serious  matter 
at  present ;  and  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  do  so,  because  he  found  that  it  had  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  the  French  National 
Assembly.  He  alluded  to  the  extraordi- 
nary— no,  he  would  not  say  extnunrdinarj 
— ^but  ike  very  important  step  which  had 
been  recently  taken  by  the  Rosaian  Go- 
vernment, namely,  that  of  marching  a  large 
military  force  into  the  provinces  of  Auatria. 
Russia,  as  Russia,  had  no  interest  in  Ans- 
trian  Poland,  that  is,  in  Gallicia,  or  in  Hun- 
gary, or  in  Transylvania.  NeverthdeaSt  the 
information  derived  from  all  the  aceonnta 
and  private  letters  received  from  the  aomie 
of  war,  and  also  from  Vienna,  was  to  this 
effect,  that  the  Russian  armies  were  mandi- 
ing  in  three  columns  by  different  rontes 
into  Hungary  and  Gallicia.  Posnbljt  they 
had  not  yet  reached  the  centre  of  those 
countries,  but  they  had  very  nearly  done 
so,  if  their  Lordships  could  trust  the  ac- 
counts in  the  public  papers.  He,  there- 
fore, asked  his  noble  Friend  the  Presideiit 
of  the  Council  whether  any  conmianieatm 
had  been  made  to  our  Government  by  Rus- 
sia, of  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the 
Russian  movement  into  the  Austrian  do- 
minions? He  had  no  doubt  that  that 
movement  was  entirely  with  the  consent  of 
the  Austrian  Government ;  but  thai  was 
no  solution  of  any  doubt  which  might  arise 
as  to  the  right  of  one  country  to  interfere 
by  force  in  the  affairs  of  another,  even 
with  the  consent  of  its  Government.     For 
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inBtance,  suppose  that  Austria  were  to 
agree  to  make  a  cession  of  Hungary, 
TransjlTauia,  and  Gallicia  to  Russia— a 
measure  which  would  disturb  the  present 
distribution  of  power  in  Europe — we  should 
have  a  perfect  right  to  complain  and  pro- 
test agunst  it;  and  the  consent  of  the 
Austrian  Goyemment  would  not  deprive 
Hi  at  all  of  the  right  of  complaint  and 
protest.  No  one  felt  greater  anxiety  than 
oe  did  to  see  Austria,  the  ancient  ally 
of  ibiB  country,  and  our  best  and  most 
faithful  friend  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  entire  and  tranquil  possession  of  all 
her  rightful  dominions.  He  made  this 
inqmry  of  his  noble  Friend  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  any  Goyemment 
was  acting  a  wrongful  part,  whilst  it  was 
Boataining  tiie  existing  distribution  of 
power  in  Europe,  was  preventing  violent 
changeB  from  being  made,  and  was  putting 
down  those  reckless  agitators  who  were 
now  covering  Europe  with  their  follies  and 
thdr  erimes. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  state,  that  as  far  as  the  mat- 
tcnr  of  &ct  was  concerned.  Her  Majesty's 
Qofenunent  had  no  intelligence  of  the  en- 
tranee  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  Aus- 
trian provinces.  He  was  not  certain  that 
there  was  even  accurate  information  as  to 
their  entering  into  any  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions. 

LoKD  BROUGHAM:  Yes;  into  Mora- 
via and  Gallicia. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  there 
had  been  very  considerable  movements  in 
the  RuBsian  army  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
indieating  future  action  in  the  direction  of 
Aoatria.  How  far  the  fact  of  a  military 
fbroe  of  one  Power,  co-operating  with  the 
militarj  force  of  another  in  its  own  domin- 
ioDB  and  with  its  own  consent,  was  a  fit 
Bubjeet  of  apprehension  to  other  Powers  in- 
dependent of  both,  was  not  a  point  on 
woieh  he  was  then  called  upon  to  come  to 
any  decision.  He  must,  however,  state, 
that  he  did  not  consider  any  such  co-ope- 
ration of  the  forces  of  two  Powers  to  pre- 
Bore  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  of  one 
of  ihem,  to  be  analogous  to  the  case  men- 
tioned by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
namely,  the  possible  cession  of  a  portion 
of  its  own  territory  by  one  country  to 
another. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  he  did  not  express 
any  waapprobation  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment lending  its  aid  to  Austria  in  sup- 


pressing the  disturbances  in  her  domin- 
ions. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  pre- 
sent petitions  upon  agricultural  distress — 
petitions  which  were  numerously  and  re- 
spectably signed — for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing that  distress,  which  prevailed  most 
severely  in  most  parts  of  England,  under 
the  distinct  notice  pf  their  Lordships.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  an  alarm- 
ist; but  he  felt  some  anxiety  when  he  saw 
large  bodies  of  his  countrymen  suffering 
from  severe  pressure — when  he  recollected 
that  at  present  there  was  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agricultural  labourers  out  of  em- 
ployment than  ever  had  been  out  of  em- 
ploy since  the  enactment  of  the  new  poor- 
law — and  when  he  knew  that  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  agriculturists 
who  were  looking  to  Parliament  for  relief 
under  the  heavy  pressure  which  they  were 
then  enduring,  and  who  would  be  com- 
pelled, if  that  relief  were  not  given,  to 
discharge  the  labourers  now  in  their  em- 
ploy, because  they  would  not  be  able,  from 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  to  pay  them  at  the  week's  end. 
The  petitioners  whose  interests  he  was 
now  aavocating,  lived  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  farmers  did  not  com- 
bine: they  were  ever  loyal  to  their  Sove- 
reign; they  had  used  every  exertion  on  all 
occasions  to  carry  out  the  laws;  and  they 
thought,  and  he  thought  with  them,  that 
because  a  knot  of  ft-ee-trade  cotton  spinners 
of  Manchester  deemed  it  right  to  agitate 
the  country,  and  to  raise  large  sums  for 
the  purpose  of  agitation,  they  were  not 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  dictation.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  those  free-trade 
cotton  spinners  had  collected  any  large 
sums  from  their  Lordships,  but  he  did  re- 
collect that  a  noble  Loid,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  was  now  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  had  sent  them  the  munificent  do- 
nation of  a  51.  note.  These  persons  were 
egged  on  to  the  completion  of  their  de- 
signs by  the  money  they  received.  They 
called  public  meetings,  but  they  never  al- 
lowed any  persons  to  enter  within  their 
halls  of  assembling  without  a  ticket.  They 
told  the  operatives  whom  they  employed  in 
their  mills,  "  If  you  join  in  our  cry  you 
shall  have  your  com  cheap,  your  wages 
shall  not  be  reduced,  and  we  will  give  you 
your  Ten  Hours  Bill;"  but,  as  soon  as  the 
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overtax,  as  H  did,  the  occupying  tenants, 
and  the  agricultural  interest  in  general. 
The  mass  of  tenant  farmers  were  now  suf- 
fering deeply;  and  he  asked,  was  it  either 
wise,  just,  or  expedient  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  requests,  when  in  humhle  terms 
they  addressed  Parliament  to  discover 
aoa  apply  a  remedy  to  their  distresses  ? 
Through  him  they  told  their  Lordships, 
that  if  that  remedy  was  not  applied  soon, 
the  great  hody  of  tenant  farmers  would  be 
swept  from  their  occupations.  He  should 
deeply  regret  to  find  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  those  intelligent  men  would 
be  seeking  to  obtain  the  most  they  could 
for  their  stock,  in  drder  to  emigrate  with 
it  to  foreign  countries.  Many  tenant 
fanners  had  already  emigrated  ;  and  they 
were  the  sort  of  men  which  the  country 
eoold  least  spare.  It  had  been  said,  that 
if  the  -present  tenant  farmers  went,  we 
eould  take  the  manufacturing  population 
to  our  fsrms.  But  he  held  that  it  would 
be  utteriy  shameful  to  banish  men  from 
iheir  eountry  who  had  hitherto  been  its 
pride  and  its  ornament,  and  had  done  all 
that  Christian  men  could  do  to  improve 
and  benefit  their  labourers.  If  their  Lord- 
ships went  to  Manchester  to  seek  for  ten- 
ants, they  might  obtain  them  from  the 
ranks  of  the  operatives,  who  had  allowed 
their  sarings  to  accumulate ;  but  Her  Ma- 
jesty would  not  have  so  many  loyal  men 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or 
so  many  gallant  men  prepared  to  devote 
themselves,  if  the  occasion  arose,  to  the 
sendee  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  peti- 
tions which  he  was  then  presenting  prayed 
for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax — a  prayer  to 
which  he  did  not  expect  that  their  Lord- 
ships woold  be  ready  to  accede.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  that  tax  was  unjust  in  its 
principle  and  unfair  in  its  operation.  Whe- 
ther die  country  had  free  trade  or  not, 
that  was  a  tax  which  ought  to  be  swept 
out  of  the  Statute-book.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  increase  in  our  population  of  late 
years,  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  malt  tax  had  not  increased — a  fact 
which  decidedly  proved  that  the  tax  was  a 
bad  tax.  Why  were  the  proprietors  of 
land  to  be  prevented  from  giving  their 
labomrers  home-brewed  ale  ?  Why  were 
they  to  be  compelled  to  buy  foreign  oil- 
cake to  fatten  their  beasts,  when  they 
could  fatten  them  so  much  better  upon 
home  malted  barley  ?  The  country,  it  was 
true,  had  got  free  trade,  but  what  had 
been  the  result  ?  The  farmers  had  taken 
their  leases  under  the  old  system  of  com 


laws ;  and  he  recollected  that,  when  that 
system  was  repealed,  he  had  proposed 
that  all  the  tenant  farmers  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing up  their  leases  within  a  given  time,  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  which  he  ex- 
pected would  ensue  in  every  branch  of  ag- 
ricultural produce.  And  upon  this  point, 
as  it  was  the  fashion  of  that  House  to  re- 
fer on  all  occasions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
right  rev.  bench,  he  would  ask  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  opposite,  whether  they  re- 
membered that  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  was  a  bargain  to  prevent  the  mischief 
which  arose,  both  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 
tenantry,  from  unseemly  bickerings  on  that 
subject  ?  He  asked  those  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates whether,  if  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  remained  as  low  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, they  expected  that  the  tithe,  which 
was  valued  on  the  supposition  that  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  5o«.  a  quarter,  would 
be  paid,  when  that  price  was  not  more 
than  45«.  a  quarter?  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates might  depend  upon  it  that  the  far- 
mers, if  they  were  not  justly  treated,  would 
petition,  and  combine  to  get  rid  of  the 
tithes  altogether.  If  they  did,  they  would 
be  joined  by  Bright  and  all  who  hated 
the  Church,  and  all  who  wished  to  see  all 
our  institutions  swept  away,  and  the 
Church  along  with  them.  He  thought 
that  the  averages  for  tithes  should  be  taken 
every  year,  in  order  that  the  farmer  might 
not  pay  a  commutation  for  his  tithe  esti- 
mated at  a  higher  price  than  that  which 
he  actually  received  for  his  produce.  The 
Legislature  had  been  wrong  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  sooner  it  retraced  its  steps 
the  better.  He  would  not  go  into  statistics 
on  this  subject,  because  he  could  not  do  so 
without  referring  to  the  blue  books  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  five  years  ago 
since  he  said  that  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  in  them.  Another  great  injustice 
perpetrated  on  the  farmers  was,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  income  tax,  as 
though  they  realised  a  profit,  whereas  they 
made  none  whatever.  If  the  same  thing 
were  done  in  Manchester,  what  a  flame 
would  arise !  A  rather  curious  fact  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  A  miller  had 
taken  a  contract  to  provide  a  certain  work-" 
house  with  flour,  and  he  did  not  go  into 
the  English  market  to  buy  com,  but  bar- 
gained with  a  miller  in  France  for  a  supply, 
so  that  positively  the  paupers  in  Brighton 
union  were  fed  on  French  flour.  When 
such  things  took  place  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  English  farmer  felt  indignant,  and 
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his  occupation.  That  was  the  coarse  which 
he  pursued  himself,  and  such,  he  believed, 
was  the  general  practice.  In  the  same 
way  their  Lordships  were  told  that  the 
farmers  should  have  the  benefit  of  free 
trade,  as  well  as  every  other  class,  and 
that  the  malt  tax  should  be  repealed. 
Since,  however,  the  corn  law  had  been  re- 
pealed, he  did  not  know  any  person  less 
interested  in  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
than  the  farmer.  He  could  conceive  no 
possible  object  which  the  farmer  could 
gain  by  the  repeal ;  for  when  they  were 
told  that  malt  was  the  most  fattening  food 
that  could  be  given  to  cattle,  he  must  say 
that  the  experiments  tried  on  malt  by 
scientific  men  against  other  kinds  of  food, 
first  theoretically,  and  then  practically, 
showed  that  malt  was  not  the  species  of 
food  which,  if  the  duty  on  malt  were  taken 
off,  would  be  given  to  bring  cattle  into 
condition.  Looking,  also,  at  the  whole 
circle  of  taxation,  no  article  that  was  taxed 
occasioned  so  little  inconvenience  as  malt. 
But  then  it  was  said  that  it  was  unjust 
that  the  farmer  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  tobacco.  Now,  if  foreign  tobacco 
were  allowed  to  enter  this  country  free  of 
duty,  our  climate  was  so  inferior  in  point 
of  warmth — and  tobacco  not  only  required 
'a  hot  climate,  but  was  also  a  very  exhaus- 
tive plant — that  there  was  not  the  re- 
motest possibility  of  this  country  entering 
into  competition  with  foreign  countries  in 
the  production  of  that  article.  Cuba  and 
some  of  the  States  of  America  must  al- 
ways, if  their  produce  were  admitted  on 
equal  terms,  entirely  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  this  country.  Then  it 
came  to  this,  thaj;  the  present  law  was 
merely  a  law  for  revenue,  and  not  to  pre- 
vent the  farmer  from  obtaining  the  best 
return  from  his  land.  If  there  were  any 
possibility  of  his  growing  tobacco  on  equal 
terms  with  foreign  countries,  he  conceived 
that  there  would  be  no  sort  of  objection  to 
allow  tobacco  to  be  cultivated  here,  in  the 
same  way  as  beet-root  sugar,  which  might 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duty  as  was  paid  upon 
the  sugar  from  our  colonies.  The  noble 
Duke  also  said  that  farmers  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  their  farms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  1846.  Now,  his 
(Earl  Grey's)  belief  was,  that  whenever 
tenants  really  desired  it,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  in  getting  their 
farms  taken  off  their  hands.  He  was  not 
aware,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  that 
when  a  farmer  desired  to  give  up  his  land. 


it  answered  the  purpose  of  his  landlord  to 
desire  him  to  retain  it.  He  had  heard  of 
persons  who  complained  of  the  effect  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  asked  to  have  their 
farms  taken  off  their  hands;  but  when  they 
found  that  no  difficulty  was  made  in  ac- 
ceding to  their  request,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  reconsider  their  decision.  A  friend 
of  his,  a  noble  Duke  not  then  present,  who 
had  large  estates  in  Bedfordshire,  finding 
one  of  his  tenants  complain  very  much  of 
the  effect  of  the  com  laws  on  his  interests, 
said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  hold  him  to  a 
losing  bargain,  and  that  he  might  give  up 
the  farm.  Now,  his  noble  Friend  was  a 
very  good  landlord;  and  when  the  question 
was  put  to  the  tenant  in  that  practical 
shape,  he  asked  for  time  to  consider;  and 
after  consideration  he  did  not  persevere  in 
his  application  for  leave  to  surrender  the 
farm.  He  confessed  he  deeply  regretted 
to  find,  from  the  speeches  which  he  had 
heard,  and  which  were  no  doubt  made  in 
all  sincerity,  that  there  existed  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  most  unfounded  panic  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  His  own  in- 
terests being  entirely  connected  with  the 
land,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  hereafter  see 
better  days.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least,  this  panic  did  not  prevail. 
He  saw  a  noble  Earl  opposite  who  was 
connected  with  Scotland;  and  he  had  ob- 
served it  stated  very  lately  in  the  Scotch 
newspapers  that  a  number  of  farms  had 
fallen  out  of  lease,  and  that  in  every  one 
of  these  cases  these  farms  had  let  either 
on  the  old  or  on  advanced  terms. 

The  Eabl  of  MANSFIELD :  That  is 
not  the  case  with  my  farms. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  Nor  with 
mine. 

Earl  6RET  had  seen  these  statements 
made  with  great  particularity,  and  there- 
fore thought  there  must  be  some  founda- 
tion for  them;  for  instance,  there  was  an 
account  of  a  farm  in  Ayrshire  whidh  was 
let  at  51,  the  Scotch  acre,  instead  of  the 
old  rent  of  four  guineas.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  had  spoken  of  the 
country  going  out  of  cultivation;  but  as  far 
as  his  experience  went,  nothing  seemed  to 
have  checked  or  damped  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  going  on  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
former  period.  Some  months  ago  he  had 
occasion  to  come  up  by  railroad  to  London 
from  Northumberland,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  never  before  seen  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  so  large  a  nomber  of 
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dimining  tiles,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
prettj  good  proof  that  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement was  not  asleep.  He  had  gone 
perhaps  farther  than  he  intended,  and  he 
would  only  end  by  assuring  the  noble  Duke 
that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  existence 
of  great  distress  in  the  country,  and  sin- 
cerely deplored  it;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  any 
measures  for  attempting  to  remove  causes 
that  were  beyond  our  control  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  said,  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  hear  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  spoken  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tress which  had  for  some  time  existed  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  this  empire, 
and  express  his  sympathy  for  its  pressure; 
bat  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  that 
acknowledgment  was  lessened  by  the  an- 
nouncement which  the  noble  Earl  had 
made  —  that  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  any  steps  for  the  relief  of 
that  distress.  It  was,  certainly,  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  consider  whe- 
ther that  distress  might  not  be  alleviated. 
The  noble  Earl  had  misrepresented  the 
meaning  of  his  noble  Friends,  when  he 
stated  Skot  noble  Lords  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House  attributed  the 
whole  of  the  present  agricultural  distress 
to  the  free-trade  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  no  doubt  they  thought  that  the  car- 
rying out  those  principles  into  practice  had 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  dis- 
tress, but  they  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  those  measures. 
There  had  been  a  very  deficient  harvest  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
tress now  existing  in  that  part  of  England 
might  be  attributed  to  that  deficiency;  but 
what  the  agricultural  interest  complained 
of  waSy  that  the  present  distress  was  im- 
mensely increased  and  aggravated  by  the 
free-trade  measures;  and  what  was  worse, 
those  measures  had  taken  from  the  agri- 
eoitoral  classes  all  hope  for  any  improve- 
ment. When,  on  previous  occasions,  the 
agricultural  interest  was  in  a  state  of.  dis- 
tress, that  distress  arose  from  other  causes 
than  those  which  led  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  When  those  causes  were  re- 
moved, the  farmers,  who  were  not  easily 
cowed  or  disheartened,  might,  at  least,  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  a  better  day  was 
coming.  But  if  the  free-trade  measures 
should  answer  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  intended  to  answer  by  those  who 
originated  them,  the  present  distress  must 
become  immeasurably  aggravated,  instead 


of  being  diminished.  The  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  had  made  some  quotations 
from  Parliamentary  returns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  complaints  about  agricultural 
distress  had  been  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Legislature.  But  as  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  already  said,  the 
causes  of  that  distress  in  the  years  named 
by  the  noble  Earl,  were  entirely  different 
from  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  dis- 
tress which  now  existed.  If  he  understood 
correctly  the  meaning  of  free  trade,  it 
contemplated  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  corn  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure;  and  if  that  was  the  object 
of  free  trade,  the  agricultural  class  could 
only  look  to  its  continuance  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  their  present  difficulties.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  alluded  to  the 
year  1816,  as  one  in  which  complaints  had 
been  made  of  agricultural  distress.  That 
was  a  year  in  which  there  had  been  a  veir 
bad  harvest.  In  1819,  there  was  Peel  s 
Currency  Bill;  and  in  1822,  the  results 
of  that  measure  were  felt  throughout  the 
country  in  the  breaking  of  so  many  banks. 
In  1836,  the  agrieultural  distress  arose 
from  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  which 
brought  down  the  price  of  corn.  So  that 
the  causes  of  the  agricultural  distress  in 
the  years  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  al- 
luded were  very  different  from  the  eauses 
which  had  led  to  the  present  distress;  and 
it  was  not  fair  to  say  that  the  causes  were 
analogous.  In  addition  to  the  former  bur- 
dens on  land  were  now  added  those  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  new  poor-law. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said  that  this. distress 
was  confined  to  a  bad  harvest  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but 
their  Lordships*  table  had  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  petitions  from  every  part  of 
England,  as  he  need  not  tell  their  Lord- 
ships there  was  not  a  place  in  the  country 
which  had  not  suffered  from  the  free-trade 
measures.  The  noble  Earl  had  declared 
that  Her  Majesty *s  Government  did  not 
intend  to  bring  forward  any  measure  to 
remedy  the  present  agricultural  distress : 
did  that  amount  to  a  declaration  of  this 
nature,  that  the  agricultural  interest  was 
not  in  a  position  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty *s  Government  ?  Did  the 
noble  Earl  mean  to  say,  that  the  agricul- 
tural classes  did  not  carry  burdens  from 
which  they  might  be  relieved  ?  He  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  believed  that  the  ag- 
ricultural distress  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed  throughout   this   country,  was  not 
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owiDg  entirely  to  free  trade,  but  likewise 
to  a  bad  harvest;  but  it  bad  also  been 
caused  by  a  constant,  gradual,  but  certain 
increase  of  the  local  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try. On  that  point,  at  least,  be  tbought 
that  the  agricultural  interest  deserved  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
and  on  this  head  he  thought  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  might  be  relieved  without  act- 
ing unfairly  towards  any  human  being  in 
this  country.  He  could  not  belp  remind- 
ing their  Lordships  that  the  local  taxation 
of  tbe  country  had  been  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years  by  tbe  imposition  of 
the  property  and  income  tax;  and  there 
was  this  injustice  attending  the  levying  of 
that  impost,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  in- 
terest was  concerned  —  the  landlord  was 
assessed  at  the  amount  which  his  property 
was  wortb  before  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
sent distress;  so  that  the  farmer  had  to 
pay  for  profits  wbich  he  did  not  make  out 
of  his  capital,  and  the  landlord  had  to  pay 
for  income  which  he  did  not  derive.  Did 
not  sucb  a  state  of  things  aggravate  the  ex- 
isting distress  ?  This  point  of  the  income 
tax  was  tbe  sorest  of  whicb  tbe  agricul- 
tural interest  had  to  complain,  and  it  was 
one  which  the  Government  were  bound  to 
consider.  He  would  now  briefly  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  effects  of  tbe  in- 
come tax  and  free  trade  upon  tbe  position 
of  the  British  farmer.  By  free  trade  be 
understood  a  bargain  entered  into  between 
two  persons  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  without  any  restriction  being  put  upon 
one  of  the  parties  to  wbich  the  other  was 
not  liable.  But  was  that  the  state  of 
things  as  regarded  the  English  and  the 
American  farmers  ?  He  would  not  make 
use  of  the  old  argument  about  the  English 
farmer  being  more  heavily  taxed  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  country;  he  would  sup- 
pose that  the  excess  of  taxation  paid  by 
the  English  farmer  as  compared  with  the 
American  was  merely  equal  to  the  expense 
to  which  the  American  was  put  in  bring- 
ing his  wheat  to  the  English  markets, 
though  he  believed  that  it  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  whole  of  that  expense.  Let 
their  Lordships  suppose  that  the  American 
and  English  farmer  stood  side  by  side  at  a 
stall  in  Liverpool.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  an  English  farmer,  who  paid  a  rent  of 
400?. :  he  went  to  a  stall  at  Liverpool  and 
sold  200  quarters  at  40^.,  thus  realising 
his  rent  of  400?.  On  that  amount  the  land- 
lord's income  tax  would  be  12?.,  and  that 
of  the  tenant  half  that  amount,  or  6?. — 
making    together    18?.       The    American 


farmer  sold  bis  200  quarters  at  40«.,  and 
obtained  400?.;  on  his  200  quarters  he 
paid  a  duty  of  1$,  per  quarter,  amounting 
to  10?.,  whilst  the  En^ishman  paid  18/.  on 
the  same  quantity  of  corn,  being  SI.  more 
than  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  Ame- 
rican. Again,  he  would  suppose  that  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  price  of  com  had 
arisen  to  60«.,  and  that  the  landlord's  rent 
was  500?.,  and  the  American  and  English- 
man came  to  the  same  stall  with  200  quar- 
ters; the  Englishman  sold  his  com  at  60f. 
a  quarter,  and  obtained  600?.;  the  land- 
lord's income  tax  would  amount  to  15/.* 
and  that  of  the  occupying  tenant  to 
7L  10«.,  making  in  aU  22?.  lOt.  The 
American,  however,  sold  his  200  quarters 
at  60«.,  and  obtained  600?.;  the  amount  of 
duty  at  Is.  a  quarter  was  10?.,  so  that  the 
amount  which  the  American  would  have  te 
pay  into  the  Exchequer  would  be  12?.  lOf. 
less  than  the  amount  payable  by  the  Eng- 
lishman. These  were  points  of  great  hard- 
ship; and  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbary) 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  them  into  their  se- 
rious consideration.  He  had  heard  a  great 
deal  from  noble  Lords,  the  advocates  ai 
free  trade,  on  the  inexpediency  of  differen* 
tial  duties;  but  there  was  a  system  of  dif* 
ferential  duties  pressing  upon  the  English 
in  favour  of  the  American  g^wer.  Now, 
he  thought  if  that  state  m  things  were 
properly  considered,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  very  harsh.  And  if  he  were  asked  how 
that  could  be  remedied,  he  would  answer  it 
was  a  matter  easily  to  be  met.  A  fixed 
duty  of  5«.,  would  put  the  English  farmer 
on  a  par  with  the  American  trader.  The 
working  clergy  of  the  country  were  among 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  firee  trade.  A 
fall  of  20  per  cent  in  incomes  whioh  sel- 
dom exceeded  on  an  average  25M.»  wms  a 
great  hardship  to  men  who  had  no  other 
resource.  He  was  glad  to  le«*n  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  that  he  had  been  able 
to  let  his  farms,  because  he  had  been  told 
on  good  authority  that  there  was  some  dtf- 
Acuity  in  letting  farms  in  the  noble  Eari'a 
neighbourhood,  and  that  even  his  findj* 
cultivated  lands  had  not  (bond  tenants  so 
readily  as  in  former  years.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  case  in  the  north,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  panic  among  the  farmers 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  let  a  farm  on  fair  terms 
to  a  respectable  tenant.  The  noble  Eari 
was  never  more  mistaken  than  in  suppos- 
ing that  farms  could  generally  be  let  with 
facility  throughout  England. 
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The  DuKX  of  RIGHMOND,   in  reply, 
Btatedy  that  the  reason  why  a  respectable 
farmer*  referred  to  bj  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grej)oppoBite,  refused  to  give  up  his  lease 
when  the  matter  was  left  to  his  own  option 
WM,  first,  beeause  he  had  expended  l,o002. 
in  the  improyement  of  his  farm;  and,  in 
the  next  plaee»  because  he  was  advanced 
in  jean,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  leaye 
a  pMoe  in  which  he  had  spent  the  best 
part  of  hb  life.     That  gentleman  was  a 
real  good  specimen  of  an  honest  upright 
English  farmer;  for  although  he  was  the 
tenant  of  a  Liberal  landlord  and  a  free- 
trader, he  was  not  afraid  of  attending  pub- 
lie  meetings  everywhere,  and  ireely  and 
eandidly  expressing  his  opinions.    But  why 
did  this  man  refuse  to  surrender  his  lease, 
it  might  be  asked,   if  by  holding  it  he 
would  be  a  loser  ?    Because  he  had  a  well- 
grounded  and  reasonable  belief  that  the 
peo|deof  En^nd  would  soon  oppose  them- 
selves to  free-trade  laws  which  had  already 
proved  so  injurious.     He  believed  that  a 
great  reaction  would  soon  take  place.     It 
was  rather  ungenerous  to  taunt  the  Pro- 
tectionist party  with  not  moving  for  a  re- 
peal of  free-trade  laws.  Experience  taught 
them  that  such  a  movement  would  be  alto- 
gether nnneeessary.     They  knew  that  the 
Soose  of   Commons   and   the   House   of 
Lords  were  the  last  places  in  which  a  re- 
aetion  was  likely  to  manifest  itself;  for  it 
required  some  considerable  time  for  any 
public  man  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  ac- 
knowledge   that    he    had    been     entirely ' 
wrong  upon  any  great  question.     He  (the  ; 
Duke  of    Richmond)   believed,    however,  | 
that  the  people  of  England  had  such  ster-  j 
ling  good  sense  that  they  would  not  suffer  ; 
a  great  wrong  to  remain  long  unredressed,  i 
He  did  not  say  that  they  would  demand  a 
return  to  the  sliding-scale;  but  he  did  say 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  whether 
Parliament  liked  it  or  not,  they  must  re- 
turn  to   a  protective   system — when   the 
people  of  this  country  would  call  upon  Par- 
liament to  put  on  a  duty  on  imported  fo- 
reign  com   for  the   purpose   of  revenue. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  free  trade  were 
now  hacked  up  in  their  views  by  the  opinions  , 
of  the  most  experienced   men — by  ship-  i 
owners,  merchants,  bankers,  and  the  hardy  { 
men  of  Birmingham — and,  more  than  all,  J 
by  the  great  body  of  the  operatives  in  the  | 
manufacturing  districts,  who,  to  their  cost, 
had  found  that  free  trade  meant  **  half  a 
day's  work,  and  quarter  of  a  day's  pay." 
Heaven  only  knew  whether  the  time  might 
not  soon  eome  when  their  Lordships'  House 


might  be  destroyed.  If  that  were  the  case 
he  should  go  to  the  hustings  of  a  county 
as  a  candidate,  and  if  he  did  not  get  the 
support  of  many  of  those  who  were  now 
free-tradei*8  he  should  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed. 

Petitions  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  15, 1849. 

Mmtrrtfl.]  Public  Bilub. — Rfported.'-^nnd  Jury  Cev 
(Ireland). 

5o  Grants  of  Land  (New  South  Wales). 

PsTiTiONS  PRKssifTso.  By  Mr.  Kershaw,  tram  SCodi- 
port,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Sufflvge. — By  Mr.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  from  London  and  its  Vicinity,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Universal  Suffrage.— By  Mr.  O.  Thompson, 
from  Reading,  for  the  Affirmation  Bill ;  and  from  Bid- 
dings, Derbyshire,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill  —By  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  from  Exeter,  against  the  Eoderfastieal 
Commission  Bill.— By  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  Brechin, 
against,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  from  Garveston, 
Norfolk,  in  favour  of,  the  Marriages  BilL— By  Mr.  Mon- 
seU,  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Limerick  Union,  for  flft> 
cilitating  Emigration. — By  Mr.  Freweo,  from  Cuckfldd, 
Sussex,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops. — By 
Mr.  Collins,  from  Leamington  and  Warwick,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Duties  on  Paper,  dte.— By  Sir  Robert  Prioe,  from 
Hereford,  for  Reduction  of  the  Public  Expenditure.— By 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  from  a  great  Number  of  Places  in  the 
County  of  Leicester,  for  Agricultural  Relief.  —  By  Mr. 
Alexander  Matheson,  from  Nidm,  against  the  Lunatiaa 
(Scotland)  Bill.  — By  Mr.  Smyth,  from  the  Keighley 
Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Offi- 
cers.— By  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery,  from  South wark, 
for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  Intercourse. — By  Mr. 
Alexander  HaMie,  from  Taunton,  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Punishment  of  Death.— By  Colonel  Ferguson,  from 
Kinglassie,  against  the  Registering  Births,  Ste.  (Scotland) 
Bill,  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  BilU— By  Mr.  Heyworth, 
ttom  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act.— By  Mr.  Pryse  Pryse,  from  Cardigan, 
and  by  other  hon.  Members,  for  referring  International 
Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

.  Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Greene  what  was  the  gross  amount  of 
the  estimates  sent  in  by  Mr.  Barry,  the 
architect,  for  the  completion  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  all  works  relating 
thereto  ;  and  whether  the  commission  (of 
which  Mr.  Greene  is  a  member)  has  any 
legal  authority  to  sanction  or  to  alter  the 
amount  of  such  estimates  ? 

Mr.  GREENE  was  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  acquit  him  of  any  want  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  or  any  wish  to  withhold  infor- 
mation, if  he  declined  answering  the  ques- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  was  now  put ; 
because,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  there 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
statement,  not  only  of  all  the  expenses 
that  had  been  incurred,  but  of  all  the  pro- 
bable expenses  that  might  be  incurred  in 
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the  completion  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  form  in  which  the  paper  would 
come  hefore  the  House  would  be  this  :  it 
would  state  in  the  first  instance  the 
amount  of  the  estimate ;  it  would  state 
how  much  of  the  estimate  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  how  much  remained  to  be  ex- 
pended. In  the  next  place,  it  would  state 
what  additional  expenses  had  been  incurred 
in  consequence  of  its  haying  been  found 
necessary  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Houses  deeper  than  was  contemplated  in 
the  contract — in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
nearly  double  the  depth.  It  would  next 
state  what  were  the  additional  buildings, 
and  the  authorities  by  which  the  additional 
buildings  were  made  which  had  added  ma- 
terially to  the  increased  expense.  There 
would  be  laid  before  the  House  a  variety 
of  other  details  of  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  House  should  be  in- 
formed. If  he  were  to  state  the  gross 
amount,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
misrepresentation.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  commission  had  any  legal  au- 
thority to  sanction  or  to  alter  the  amount  of 
th^  estimates,  he  could  state  that  they 
were  not  able  to  enter  upon  them  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MOWATT  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 
,  Gentleman  whetjier  any  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement had  yet  been  made  with  Dr. 
Reid  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
new  Houses  ?  Most  hon.  Members  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  question  was  one 
of  much  importance  :  even  the  experience 
of  last  night  must  have  convinced  some 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  attending  their  duty 
there  were  exposed  to  considerable  incon- 
venience, if  not  danger. 

Mr.  GREENE  said,  that  the  subject  of 
ventilation  was  settled  before  he  became  a 
commissioner.  It  was  arranged  that  Dr. 
Reid  should  have  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  adjoining  lob- 
bies ;  he  was  not  to  have  charge  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  Committee  rooms* 

Subject  dropped. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  CANADA. 
Mr.  HERRIES  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  whe- 
ther he  had  received  any  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  very  grave  events 
reported  by  the  public  papers  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Canada — whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lay  that  information  on  the  table 
— and  also  whether  the  Government  were 
now  in  possession  of  extracts  from  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  Legislative 


Assembly  in  Canada  relating  to  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  the  re- 
bellion ?  On  a  former  occasion  the  noble 
Lord,  when  asked  this  latter  question,  in- 
formed the  House  that  Ministers  were  not 
in  possession  of  those  votes  and  proceed- 
ings; and  the  answer  was  made  in  a  man- 
ner conveying  an  intimation  that  it  was 
not  usual  for  them  to  receive  such  extracts. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  however,  by  Her 
Majesty's  command,  had,  he  believed,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  laid  such  ex- 
tracts upon  the  table ;  but,  caliainly,  in 
one  recent  instance,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  begged  to  add  another 
question  to  these.  The  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  necessarily  a  Money  Bill,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Earl  of  Elgin  must,  he  supposed, 
have  had  instructions  from  the  Home  Go- 
vernment before  any  step  was^taken  bj 
the  Pariiament  of  Canada  with  respect  to 
it.  A  message  must  have  gone  down  from 
the  Governor  General  to  the  Parliament, 
giving  them  authority  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Now,  iras 
the  noble  Lord  cognisant  of  any  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  give 
that  previous  sanction  to  the  Motion  being 
made  in  the  Parliament,  thus  showing  that 
the  Government  at  home  and  the  Superior 
Government  in  Canada  sanctioned  this  in- 
demnity being  given  to  the  parties,  before 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  could  proceed 
upon  the  Bill  ? 

LoRB  J.  RUSSELL :  With  respect  to 
the  very  serious  events  that  have  occurred 
at  Montreal,  I  have  to  state  Ib  answer  to 
the  first  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  that  a  despat^  has  been  recMyed 
from  the  Governor  General  of  Canadfti  di- 
rected to  the  Secretary  of  State  foT^the 
Colonial  Department;  that  despatchiMw- 
ever,  was  oidy  received  at  four  o'^loot  this 
day.  I  have  not  myself  seen  the  deipatch, 
but  it  is  a  public  document  containing  an 
account  of  the  disturbances  at  Montreal, 
and  there  will  be  no  objection  to  laying  it 
immediately  upon  the  table  of  this  House. 
With  respect  to  the  next  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  with  regard, 
likewise,  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  who  has  spoken  after  him,  I  will  only 
say  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin  has  stated 
that  it  his  intention  to  write  by  the 
next  mail  a  despatch  stating  aU  the 
occurrences  that  have  relation  to  the  Bill 
for  an  indemnity  for  losses  ;  and  that  de- 
spatch, of  course,  may  be  expected  by  the 
next  mail.     I  do  not  think — I  would  not  be 
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poaitiTe  upon  that  point,  but  I  do  not  think  | 
— ^he  has  sent  home  the  extract  from  the  I 
TOieB  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  As- 
aemblj;  bat  I  conclude  those  votes  will  be 
reemred  when  the  despatch  is  sent,  and  in 
thai  ease  there  will  be  no  objection  to  laying 
the  despatch  and  those  proceedings  before 
this  Hoose.  In  these  circumstances,  hav- 
ing that  assurance  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
that  he  is  about  to  state  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  reasons  which  in  his  opin- 
ion have  justified  him  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilitj  which  he  has  assumed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  I  must  decline 
entering  further  into  the  particulars  of  this 
maUer,  6r  answering  the  question  put  to 
me  bj  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield.  I  think  it  is  far  better  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  Earl  of  Elgin  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  case, 
and  that  ^  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  House  the  whole  account 
of  what  has  occurred  in  Canada  with  re- 
spect to  these  very  serious  matters. 

Mb.  ROEBUCK  had  not  asked  the 
question  from  an  idea  that  there  had  been 
any  deviation  either  from  the  ordinary 
practice  or  from  the  orders  that  had  been 
sent  out.  He  merely  wanted  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  was  cognisant  of 
any  soch  necessarily  preceding  recommen- 
dation as  he  had  referred  to,  namely,  that 
the  Canadian  Parliament  could  not,  with- 
out a  preceding  suggestion  or  permission 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  have  taken 
any  steps  regarding  this  Bill;  and  that  the 
Eari  of  Elgin  must  have  previously  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  the  Colonial 
Oflkse  in  a  specific  and  distinct  form.  The 
noble  Lord  did  not  know,  and  therefore  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  could  not  expect  from  him 
an  answer;  but  such  must  have  been  the 
case*  and  all  he  had  asked  was  whether 
the  noble  Lord  was  cognisant  of  the  cir- 
cnmstance. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  repeat 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better 
to  haTO  the  whole* case,  with  the  papers, 
before  them  before  they  entered  into  these 
questions. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  made  an 
inquiry  which  he  thought  he  would  scarcely 
have  done  had  he  been  in  that  House  on 
the  22nd  of  March  last.  On  that  day  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  in  reply  to  two  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  spoke 
aa  fdUowB : — 


"  In  answer  to  the  first  qoestipn  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  he  had  to  state  that  no  instruc- 
tions whatsoever  were  given  to  the  nohle  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Canaman  Grovemment  with  re- 
ference to  the  introduction  of.  this  Bill,  or  in  con- 
templation of  any  such  measures.  His  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord  the  Governor  General's  judgment  and 
discretion,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
instructions  of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the 
tiecond  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
liad  himself  filled  the  ofSce  of  Secretary  of  State 
lor  the  Colonies,  he  had  to  state  that  all  colonial 
laws  —  he  believed  univerq^tlly  —  having  passed 
Through  their  formal  stages,  and  received  the  as- 
rtent  of  the  Crown  through  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
iientative  in  the  colony,  came  into  immediate 
operation,  unless  they  contained  a  suspending 
clause.  This  would  apply,  of  course,  to  all  Acts, 
whether  they  were  for  the  appropriation  of  money 
or  not."* 

That  was  a  distinct  answer  to  the  inquiry 
now  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field; and,  at  a  moment  of  great  public 
interest  like  the  present,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  them  to  understand  that  they  had 
authentic  information  to  so  late  a  date  as 
the  22nd  of  March. 

Mr.  roebuck  had  not  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, because  he  was  not  in  his  place,  and 
he  concluded  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
received  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  As  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  now  taken  his  seat,  however 
— [Mr,  Hawes  had  entered  just  before^ — 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the 
question.  They  had  all  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  painful  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  at  Montreal.  These 
circumstances  originated  in  the  consent 
given  by  the  Governor  General  to  a  Bill 
passed  through  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
for  giving  remuneration  to  certain  parties 
who  had  suffered  loss  during  the  last  re- 
bellion. This  he  understood  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  was  a  Money  Bill,  and 
must  have  come  immediately  and  directly 
from  the  Canadian  Ministry;  it  must  have 
been  preceded  by  an  instruction  and  recom- 
mendation from  the  Governor  General  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  measure.  He  would 
not  enter  further  into  the  circumstances; 
he  did  not  impute  blame  to  any  one,  for  he 
would  rather  defend  than  impute  blame; 
but  he  wanted  to  know  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  there  had  been  sent  from  the 
Colonial  Office — as  was  ordinarily  the  case 
— a  power  to  the  Governor  General  to  re- 
commend to  the  Ministry  there  acting  in  Her 
Majesty's  name  to  go  down  to  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  and  state  that  She  sanctioned 
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for  auction  ihe  other  day  by  the  Earl  of 
Courtown.  Let  the  House  recollect  that 
these  estates  were  situated  not  in  the  dis- 
tressed unions — ^not  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery  —  but  in  a  district  compara- 
tively  well  circumstanced  —  with  an 
undisputed  title,  and  in  lots  of  different 
siiesy  some  small  and  some  large,  and  so 
oaleulated  to  draw  forth  purchasers, 
if  any  persons  of  any  class  had  any 
eonfidence  in  the  existing  social  state  of 
Ireland.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  seats  in  the 
last  Parliament^  that  the  necessity  for  as- 
sisting emigration  was  urged  upon  Parlia- 
ment in  February,  1847,  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Gateshead;  and  in 
the  month  of  June  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Memher  for  Falkirk.  Those  two  remark- 
able speeehes  showed  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  was  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  m  which  Ireland  was  then 
pleeed,  without  largely  assisting  emigra- 
tion. His  noble  Friend,  he  recollected, 
pointed  out  the  certain  operation  of  the 
poorlawy  if  unaided  by  such  means,  in 
dinmiishing  the  means  of  employment— 
that,  consequently,  the  amount  of  destitu- 
tion would  be  g^reatly  increased — and  that 
the  eountry  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
These  conclusions  he  proved  by  a  priori 
alignments  which  it  was  impossible  to  an- 
swer. He  (Mr.  Monsell)  now  pointed  out 
the  Terification  of  those  conclusions  by 
£sets.  Nay,  he  did  more,  for  those  words 
of  warning,  dimly  shadowed  out  by  his 
aoUe  Friend,  were  now  visibly  and  legibly 
vritten  in  characters  of  blood.  He  might 
pesi  lightly  over  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
Kil^t  after  night  it  had  been  before  the 
House.  Ruin  had  reached  every  class  in 
Many  districts.  Take  the  peasantry — you 
fomad  reports  not  written  by  persons  who 
are  not  responsible  for  their  assertions, 
bat  bj  Government  officers.  They  tell  of 
fieqnent  deaths.  In  one  district  only  a 
few  days  ago  an  assistant  barrister  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  the  poor-law, 
that  in  two  years  one-third  of  its  popula- 
tion had  perished.  It  was  thought  that  they 
had  left  the  district.     He  was  asked  the 

ntiom ;  he  said  that  they  had  died — 
of  sheer  want.  What  was  the  ac- 
eoani  he  gave  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
tried  before  him  within  the  last  fortnight  ? 
He  aiid  that  numbers  had  prayed  him  to 
traa^rt  them.  One  instance  specially 
he  mentioned,  in  which,  having  warned  the 
prisoner  that  he  would  have  to  work  for 
yean  at  penal  labour,  and  work  in 


chains  ;  what  was  the  reply  ?  *'  But  at 
all  events  I  shall  have  a  bellyfull,  instead 
of  starving  here.**  How  was  the  clothing 
of  the  people  described  ?  *'  They  were 
frequently  observed,**  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
'*  with  no  other  covering  except  the  rem- 
nant  of  some  tattered  bed-clothing  merely 
hung  on  their  shoulders;  two  or  three  per- 
sons being  covered  with  what  was  once  a 
blanket.'*  The  returns  of  the  pawn- 
brokers, which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  proved  that  the  means  of 
the  lowest  class  were  exhausted,  and  that 
once  respectable  farmers  were  now  sinking 
rapidly  into  pauperism.  Let  them  take 
the  case,  not  of  the  union  of  Clifden,  with 
eleven-nineteenths  of  its  land  waste^not 
of  Kilrush,  with  their  13,000  human 
beings,  described  by  Captain  Kennedy  as 
ejected  from  their  holdings — but  of  Bal- 
lina,  to  the  prospects  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  alluded  with 
so  much  satisfaction.  What  was  the  ac- 
count of  the  county  in  which  that  union 
was  situated,  given  in  eridence  by  Mr. 
Brett,  the  county  surveyor  ?  "  Great  num- 
bers,** he  said,  *' had  died;  the  diminu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  of  any  available  re- 
sources had  gone  on  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  diminution  of  the  population — 
the  physical  condition  of  those  who  re- 
mained had  deteriorated  —  the  children 
looked  like  animals  of  a  lower  clsss."  He 
would  not  weary  the  House  with  further 
details,  but  would  conclude  this  portion  of 
his  subject  by  reading  a  single  passage 
from  the  evidence  of  Count  Strelecki,  that 
apostle  of  charity,  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  in  Ireland  without  a  blessing, 
and  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  a  suf- 
fering people  had  rendered  him  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  condition.  Let  the 
House  recollect  that  this  gentleman  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  had  visited  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Count  Strelecki 
thus  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  country : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  having  in  my  peram- 
balations  around  the  world  had  occasion  to  see 
hamanity  in  most  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
including  the  aboriginal  races  in  North  and  South 
America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  I  have  not  found  anywhere 
else  men  subject  to  misery  of  such  an  aggravated 
character  as  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  western 
unions  were.  The  famine  described  by  Sismondi, 
in  Tuscany,  in  1816,  1847,  1848,  is  nothing  to  be 
comi^ared  with  what  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation in  Ireland.*' 

They  had  now  abundant  information  as  to 
the  parts  of  the  country  to  which  this  re- 
medy of  emigration  ought  to  be  applied. 
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could  not  expect  that  capital  would  flow 
into  the  country,  or  he  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  A*s  sure  as  water 
quenched  fire,  so  surely  must  such  a  social 
state  stifle  all  approach  to  industry  or  en- 
terprise in  the  country.  The  Incumhered 
Estates  Bill,  and  Land  Improvement  Bill, 
or  whatever  other  heneficial  measures  they 
might  adopt,  must  fail,  so  long  as  this  tre- 
mendous evil  remained  unremoved.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  took  an  opposite  view  of 
this  question,  were  very  fond  of  referring  to 
the  case  of  Belgium.  But  it  should  be  re- 
cdlected,  in  the  first  place,  that  agriculture 
and  manufactures  had  grown  up  together 
in  Belgium,  and  that  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  lay  in  the 
luge  amount  of  capital  which  the  small 
hdldera  were  enabled  to  expend  upon  their 
fiuma.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  Bel- 
giom  occupied  122,000  hands;  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Verviers  and  its  neigh- 
bonrfaood  alone  occupied  40,000  persons; 
the  hosiery  trade  occupied  50,000  ;  and 
the  linen  trade,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
Ueaching,  400,000  persons.  With  such  a 
state  of  manufacturing  industry,  how  could 
they  compare  Belgium  to  Ireland  ?  They 
shmild  bear  in  mind  that  no  less  than  15^. 
per  acre  had  been  expended  on  an  average 
in  improvements  in  Belgium ;  and  could 
they  have  any  prospect  of  similar  expendi- 
ture of  capital  in  Ireland  with  its  present 
overcrowded  population  ?  His  belief  was, 
that  if  they  gave  a  scope  to  the  em- 
ployment of  private  capital  by  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration  from  the  dis- 
tressed districts,  they  would  have  more 
land  drained  and  more  improvements 
effected  than  they  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish by  any  measure  like  thb  Land  Im- 
provement Act,  although  he  admitted  it  to 
oe  a  useful  enactment.  To  use  the  words 
of  an  eminent  writer,  the  actual  state  of 
penuy  and  misery  which  makes  the  culti- 
vators  helpless  and  keeps  them  destitute, 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  commencement 
of  national  improvement.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary for  him  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  by  showing  that  emigration 
would  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  as  that 
was  a  proposition  which  no  one  would  be 
disposea  to  deny.  It  would  be  a  mockery 
to  undertake  to  prove  that  it  was  better 
for  people  to  be  in  America  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comfort,  than  to  be  starving  at 
home.  He  knew  it  was  said  that  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  was  at  present  ex- 
cessive; but  it  was  of  a  class  which 
was  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  the 


country.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  had  read  the 
accounts  of  emigration  from  Dublin  during 
the  past  few  days,  they  would  perceive 
that  several  vessels  had  gone  away  filled 
with  strong  and  opulent  farmers,  the  very 
class  that  it  was  desirable  to  retain.  In 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  on  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  he  found  the  following  passages  «de- 
scriptive  of  the  sort  of  emigration  now  in 
operation  from  Ireland.  In  the  report  of 
the  vice-guardians  of  the  union  of  Carrick- 
on- Shannon,  it  was  stated — 

"  We  aro  of  opinion  a  great  deal  of  this  poverty 
is  attributable  to  the  emigration  of  that  class  of 
farmers  holding  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  land, 
who,  on  their  leaving,  haye  disposed  of  their  fiirms 
to  a  class  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion ;  such  have  given  their  entire  capital,  leaving 
themselves  unable  to  stock  the  land,  or  to  pay 
either  the  rates  or  rent,  for  proof  of  which  there 
were  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
last  quarter-sessions,  in  this  division  alone,  186 
ejectment  cases ;  also  the  loss  of  the  potato,  which 
has  affected  men  of  every  degree,  for  we  may  say 
the  rent  was  chiefly  paid  by  means  of  feeding  pigs 
on  the  refuse  of  that  esculent.*' 

In  the  Longford  union,  the  Kilkenny  union, 
the  Thurles  union,  and  the  Kanturk  union, 
the  vice-guardians  also  reported  to  the  same 
effect.  Surely  this  emigration  of  capitalists 
— of  the  employers  of  labour— was  increas- 
ing the  disproportion  between  capital  and 
labour,  and  therefore  increasing  overpopu- 
lation :  a  parish  with  two  hundred  labour- 
ers and  ten  employers  might  not  have  la- 
bourers enough,  but  take  away  the  em- 
ployers and  it  would  become  overpopu- 
latcd.  Another  argument  often  used  was, 
that  the  natural  resources  of  Ireland  could 
support  double  the  population.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  they  might,  but  he  could  not 
see  how  the  possible  produce  of  the  country 
under  a  highly  improved  cultivation  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  immediate 
position  in  which  Ireland  was  placed.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  develop  those  na- 
tional resources  sufficiently  to  employ  the 
existing  population  ?  and  were  the  people 
in  the  mean  time  to  starve  ?  Merthyr  Tyd- 
vill  100  years  ago  had  only  200  or  300  in- 
habitants— now  it  had  between  40,000  and 
50,000,  who  were  all  employed.  Suppose 
the  40,000  or  50,000  had  been  there  100 
years  ago,  he  could  fancy  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud  addressing  them,  when  they 
asked  him  for  immediate  labour;  and  tell- 
ing them  of  the  mineral  resources  which 
lay  beneath  their  feet,  and  assuring  them 
that  those  when  developed  would  give  them 
ample  employment ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  this   answer  would  have  been  very 
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satisfaetorj  to  his  stairing  auditors.  An* 
other  argument  against  Irish  emigration 
was  that  which  h^  heen  used  the  other 
day  hy  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies.  His  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  the  opinion  enter- 
tained in  some  of  the  colonies  was,  that 
Irishmen  did  not  make  good  colonists.  But 
80  far  from  this  opinion  heing  home  out  hy 
the  facts,  every  single  witness  examined 
hefore  the  Colonisation  Committee,  with 
one  exception,  here  testimony  to  the  supe- 
rior character  of  the  Irish  emigrants.  Mr. 
Ounard  stated — 

'*I  think  the  English  emigrant  the  best,  and 
the  Irish  next,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Irish  make  excellent  settlers." 

Mr.  Pemherton  said  that  the  Irish  emi- 
grants were  the  best  labourers  for  all  works 
requiring  great  strength,  and  that  all  very 
laborious  works,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  were  executed  by  Irish- 
men. Mr.  Mintum*s  evidence  contained 
the  following: — 

**  There  was  then  no  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  labourers  to  support  themselves  by 
honest  industry?— On  the  contrary,  every  man 
who  was  able  to  carry  a  spade  went  to  work,  and 
although  the  commission  of  emigration  commenced 
its  operations  m  May,  and  those  persons  were 
authorised  by  law  to  demand  assistance  from  them 
whenever  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
eelves,  there  were  no  instances  of  applications 
from  ablebodied  men  for  admission  to  the  institu^ 
tions  of  the  commissioners  until  the  winter  set  in, 
which  greatly  diminished  outdoor  labour,  and  at 
no  time  were  there  chargeable  to  the  commission- 
ors  more  than  SCO  ablel^ied  men. 

*<  Out  of  the  enormous  nuihber  that  came  f — 
Out  of  the  emigration  of  50,000  Irish,  and  160,000 
of  all  nations. 

"  It  also  produces  very  good  effects  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  themselves  emigrate  into  the  country  ? 
— Surprising  eflfeots.  In  America  they  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  The  Irish,  who  are  said 
to  be  unwilling  to  work  at  home,  are  industrious 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  scarce  ever  known 
an  ablebodied  Irishman  unwilling  to  work.  I  can 
speak  with  great  oonfidenoe  with  regard  to  their 
indefatigable  industry  and  willingness  to  work, 
and  that  they  do  not  seek  assistance  when  they 
oan  obtain  labour." 

He  could  conceive  no  statements  more  de- 
cisive than  those  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Irish  emigrants,  and  he  thought,  after  such 
evidence,  that  it  would  be  most  ungenerous 
to  attempt  to  influence  the  House  by  any 
repetition  of  this  charge.  Another  argu- 
ment was  often  used  by  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies.  He  said,  assisted 
emigration  would  interfere  with  voluntary 
emigration :  surely  not,  if  it  was  properly 
managed— surely  assisted  emigration  was 
the  source  from  which  voluntary  emigra- 


tion flowed.  Colonel  Wyndham,  for  in- 
stance, or  Lord  Palmerston,  sent  out  a 
number  of  emigrants :  those  emigrants  sent 
hack  money  to  take  their  friends  out,  and 
so  the  stream  flowed  on.  How  was  emi- 
gration to  commence  in  poor  districts 
where  there  were  no  wealthy  proprietors, 
unless  it  was  assisted  ?  So  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  were  eoncemedv  it  was 
no  matter  whether  the  emigrants  went  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  colonies.  All 
the  emigrants  wanted  was  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  But,  viewing  the  matter 
as  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
he  confessed  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  exceedingly  foolish  and  impolitic  thing 
not  to  endeavour  to  make  the  colonies  at- 
tractive to  their  own  subjects.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  the  United  States  were 
willing  to  absorb  any  amount  of  labour  that 
might  be  sent  over  from  Ireland.  In  Mac- 
kay*s  Western  World,  lately  puhlished,  a 
most  interesting  account  was  given  of  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  to  which  emi- 
grants from  the  south  of  Ireland  had  with* 
in  the  last  few  months  turned  for  the  first 
time  —  namely,  the  valley  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  Mr.  Mackay  gave  an  account  of 
the  capacity  of  that  great  country  for  the 
absorption  of  labour,  and  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  a  cost  of  only  29f .  2d.  for  an  acre 
of  wheat.  He  described  how  St.  Lonis 
had  increased  its  population  firom  5»000, 
in  1830,  to  34,000,  in  1847;  while  Cin- 
cinnati,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  had  only  a  population  of  750, 
had  now  60,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Mackay 
further  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  Roman'  Ca* 
tholio  ChuKsh  had  directed  its  peculiar 
attention,  and  that  there  were  to  be  found 
there  a  larger  number  of  misakmary  priests, 
and  of  seminaries  and  of  membera  of  the 
different  religious  orders,  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  America.  Thus,  though 
in  some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  Union  the  Roman  Catholic  ami* 
grant  was  not  able  to  find  a  clergyman  of 
his  persuasion,  he  was  sure  to  meet  witii 
them  in  those  remote  settlements  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  prairies.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  regarded  Ireland,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  these  great 
works  were  undertaken  or  not.  In  the 
case  of  Canada,  he  admitted  that,  after 
the  information  which  had  been  recwved 
to-day,  there  was  little  chance  of  Canada 
this  year  absorbing  any  large  number  of 
emigrants;  and  the  testimony  of  the  dif- 
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ierent  emigmtion  agents  sD  bore  out  that 
Tiew  of  the  ease.  But  he  did  not  think 
that  the  informatibn  received  to-daj  ought 
to  dinKEiie  them,  or  induce  them  to  con- 
Mmr  of  little  importance  the  construction 
of  those  great  works  which  would  tend  to 
the  consolidation  of  our  North  American 
empire;  and  any  Gentleman  who  had  seen 
the  remarkable  report  of  Mr.  .Robinson  on 
the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway,  would  see 
at  ODoe  the  vast  advantages  which  its  com- 
'pletion  would  confer  upon  that  country. 
^or  the  first  100  miles  out  of  Quebec  it 
would  ran  through  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tended Tillage ;  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
■mainder  of  its  route  would  be  well  suited 
lot  emigrants.  Its  advantages  would  be 
great.  It  would  supersede  the  long  and 
diuigerous  passage  to  Quebec  of  the  St. 
Lawrenoet  which  prevented  vessels  from 
making  two  European  voyages  in  the  sea- 
80B  without  incurring  great  danger;  and 
it  would  secure  for  Halifax  the  trade  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.  Unless  it 
was  made,  Portland,  which  was  400  miles 
further  to  the  west,  would  occupy  that  po- 
sition, and  the  whole  trade  of  the  western 
prorinees  would  be  lost  to  Canada.  There 
eovld  be  no  doubt  that  the  construction 
of  that  railway  would  employ  a  large 
niimber  of  persons,  and  it  ran  through  a 
eoontry  peculiarly  situated  for  emigration 
and  for  location.  He  therefore  regretted 
to  see  that  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners had  appended  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
report  some  disparaging  observations. 
What  might  be  expected  from  the  con- 
stmotion  of  that  railway,  was  to  be  inferred 
from  the  results  of  the  Erie  Canal,  run- 
ning through  a  country  that  was  originally 
as  wild  and  uninhabited  as  the  railway  was 
now  proposed  to  pass  through.  When  Go- 
Ternor  Clinton  projected  that  canal  it  was 
oalled  in  derision  Clinton's  Ditch.  He,  how- 
erer*  persevered  —  au  almost  miraculous 
change  was  effected — the  forest  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  towns  and  villages  sprung 
np  on  sites  which  had  long  been  the  haunts 
ot  the  savage,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear — 
only  twenty-four  years  ago  forests  shrouded 
what  is  now  the  granary  of  New  York.  The 
eanal  was  already  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  traffic;  and  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous oost  of  its  construction,  it  was  pay- 
ing 7  per  cent  upon  its  outlay.  If  any  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  preservation 
of  the  connexion  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  he  would  ask  the  House,  was  it 
wise  to  leave  a  great  work  of  this  sort  un- 
attended to»  when  every  person,  both  here 


and  in  Canada,  knew  very  well  that  if  Ca- 
nada were  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
the  work  would  be  commenced  in  five  years? 
It  depended,  he  repeated,  upon  this  railway 
whether  New  York  or  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
to  be  the  channel  of  outlet  for  the  produc*- 
tions  of  the  rich  and  fertile  country  in  the 
west.  But  he  would  now  come  to  another 
colony,  which  was  of  still  more  importance 
to  them — he  meant  that  of  South  Africa, 
That  colony  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Kafirs.  The 
eastern  division  of  Natal,  which  contained 
a  number  of  square  miles  equal  to  Scot- 
land, produced  in  abundance  wheat,  Indian 
com,  and  other  important  crops.  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  it  produced  the  best 
possible  sort  of  cotton  and  indigo.  He 
wished  the  House  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  cotton  to  this  country.  Last 
year  1,700,000  packages  of  raw  cotton 
were  imported  into  England,  1,375,000  of 
which  came  from  the  southern  States  of 
America ;  that  was  to  say,  from  one  lati- 
tude, and  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  single  climate.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence to  this  country  if  the  crop  of  cot- 
ton in  America  were  to  fail  for  a  single 
year?  The  capacity  of  Natal  for  die 
production  of  cotton  was  shown  by  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Blanc  before  the  India 
Cotton  Committee,  who  stated  that  the 
best  sample  produced  in  that  colony  was 
worth  Is,  per  lb. — that  it  produced  600  lbs. 
per  acre — that  its  productive  power  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States— 
and  that  the  colonists  were  most  anxious 
that  Government  should  encourage  the  emi- 
gration of  labourers  and  capitalists,  and 
that  the  Crown  lands  should  be  sold  for 
that  purpose.  Let  the  House  recollect  also 
that  one-half  the  exports  of  this  country 
consisted  of  goods  manufactured  from 
raw  cotton — that  last  year  more  than 
25,000,000^.  worth  of  cotton  goods  were 
exported.  He  was  sure  that  every  gentle- 
man in  this  country,  particularly  those  re- 
siding in  Lancashire  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  would  feel  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton  in  a  dis- 
trict which  was  so  suited  to  its  cultivation 
as  that  of  South  Africa.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Kafir  territory,  the  soil  also 
produced  cotton  and  indigo,  and  was  most 
fertile.  And  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  location  of  emigrants  in 
that  district  would  tend  t6  prevent  the  re- 
petition of  expending  large  sums  of  money 
to  repress  the  outrages  of  the  Kafirs,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  money  would  be  bet» 
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ter  spent  in  the  location  of  Kafirs  than  in 
the  movement  of  troops.  He  did  not  see 
why  they  should  not  adopt  the  system  in 
that  territory  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully adopted  in  the  most  successful  settle- 
ment ever  effected  by  this  country — that 
of  South  Australia,  where,  between  1836 
and  1846,  25,000  persons  had  been  sent 
out,  and  500,000^  worth  of  colonial  lands 
sold.  There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt 
that  the  same  number  of  persons  might  be 
sent  to  Africa  for  a  much  smaller  sum  of 
money  than  to  the  remote  colony  of  South 
Australia.  He  would  now  advert  to  the 
means  which  might  be  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  promote  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland.  He  would  take  the  li- 
berty of  suggesting  two  separate  means 
for  this.  In  the  first  instance  he  would 
suggest,  as  stated  in  a  petition  which  he 
had  presented  that  day  from  the  board  of 
guardians  of  Limerick,  greater  facilities 
than  at  present  existed  might  be  given  to 
poor-law  boards  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration;  and  he  was  sure 
that  it  would  be  possible  io  some  unions  to 
raise  money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates, 
if  that  system  were  sanctioned  by  law.  In 
his  opinion,  the  facility  might  be  given  on 
condition  that  the  money  must  be  repaid 
by  instalments  not  extending  longer  than 
from  five  to  seven  years.  Another  means 
he  would  suggest  was,  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  security  of  their  propers- 
ties  for  short  terms.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  period  for 
repaying  these  loans,  borrowed  for  emi- 
gration purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  drainage  loans, 
over  periods  of  twenty-two  years.  He  was 
sure  that  if  they  did,  there  would  be  an 
exceedingly  lavish  expenditure  of  money — 
Jthat  the  emigrants  would  not  be  carefully 
selected — and  that  it  would  tend  to  check 
the  emigration  that  was  now  going  on  from 
voluntary  sources.  But  if  money  were  lent 
for  five  or  seven  years,  and  if  the  estates 
of  the  proprietors  were  made  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  instalments,  he  believed  they 
would  find  a  large  number  of  proprietors 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  loan — that 
the  money  would  be  carefully  spent — and 
that  it  would  work  exceedingly  well.  Under 
such  a  system  nothing  could  be  lost  to  the 
Treasury.  If  the  improved  estate  did  not 
pay  its  instalments  it  would  be  sold.  Now, 
AS  to  the  means  of  raising  the  million  and 
a  half  of  money  which  it  was  desirable  to 
I  for  this  purpose,  he  must  confess  that 


the  course  the  Government  had  taken,  in 
preferring  the  rate  in  aid  to  an  income  tax, 
had  put  him  in  some  difficulty;  but  he 
admitted  that  the  whole  expense  must  be 
put  upon  the  Irish  resources,  because  he 
believed  the  whole  of  Ireland  would  be  he- 
nefited  by  the  operation  of  the  measure. 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  Rate  in  Aid 
Bill  to  assist  emigration.  If  the  money 
there  provided  were  to  be  capitalised  with 
the  understanding  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  rate  in  aid  some  new  means  of 
paying  the  interest  out  of  Irish  resources 
should  be  provided,  he,  for  one,  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  measure, 
and  he  believed  it  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  Ireland.  He  had  now  endea- 
voured to  show  that,  without  this  measure 
which  he  suggested,  there  was  no  chance 
of  capital  finding  its  way  into  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  would  not 
work  till  the  social  state  of  Ireland  was 
improved;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  social  state  of  Ireland  would  im- 
prove, and  would  improve  rapidly,  by  adopt- 
ing the  course  he  had  suggested.  He  had 
shown  that  the  stereotyped  arguments 
against  assisted  emigration  hf^  little 
foundation  in  truth.  He  had  appealed  to 
the  House  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  who 
prayed  to  be  rescued  from  enforced  idle- 
ness and  slow  disease.  He  now  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  House.  He  had  no 
right  to  blame  those  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, that  they  had  not  all  at  once  found 
out  the  course  which  was  the  most  prudent 
to  adopt.  But  he  trusted  they  would  now 
turn  their  serious  attention  to  thb  matter. 
He  believed  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment — though  he  could  not  say  he  helieved 
it  of  every  Member  of  the  Hquse — ^he  be- 
lieved that  the  Government,  as  a  body,  did 
not  rely  for  the  removal  of  Irish  distress 
and  Irish  misery  on  famine  doing  its  full 
work.  But  he  was  afraid  that  the  idea  had 
got  into  the  minds  of  some,  that  they  were 
taking  '*  counsel  of  hunger."  If  thej  did 
so,  their  crime  was  greater;  because  their 
light  was  more  thap  those  Chinese  parents 
who  exposed  their  children  to  keep  down 
the  population;  and,  as  sure  as  there  was 
a  God  in  heaven,  they  would  not  escape 
punishment  for  such  tremendous  wicked- 
ness. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 

''  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Despatches  relative  to 
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Emigimtion  to  the  North  American  and  AuBtralian 
CoUmios,  in  continuation  of  the  Papers  present- 
ed to  this  House  in  August  1848,  and  February 
1849." 

Mb.  FITZPATRICE  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member,  though  he  did  not  in  all  cases 
agree  with  him.  He  had  giyen  himself 
much  mmecessary  trouble  in  proving  that 
the  condition  of  the  miserable  Irish  would 
be  bettered  if  they  were  removed  to  our 
colonies — in  proving  the  capabilities  of  the 
Irish  to  maintain  themselves,  and  of  their 
^sposition  to  work — and  also  in  proving 
that  there  were  many  places  which  were  in 
absolate  want  of  the  labour  of  the  Indus- 
trioQS  sons  of  Ireland.  But  let  him  tell 
the  hon.  Member  one  significant  fact  which 
w6Dt  rather  against  his  proposition.  It 
was  this,  that  private  capital  had  not  over- 
looked the  points  to  which  he  had  adverted; 
and  if  it  had  not  flowed  there,  it  was  be- 
cause the  capitalists  saw  no  rational  ground 
for  risking  their  property.  But,  after  all, 
the  practical  question  with  regard  to  emi- 
gration was,  Where  was  the  money  to 
oome  from  ?  The  money  was  the  thing. 
The  hon.  Member  had  not  stated  how  this 
laige  sum  of  money  was  to  be  obtained, 
nor  bow  it  was  to  be  expended,  nor  what 
jmmber  of  individuals  it  would  be  necessary 
-to  take  out  of  Ireland.  The  next  question 
was.  If  they  had  the  money,  could  they 
not  spend  it  better  at  home?  They  could 
not  take  out  the  population  of  Ireland  at  a 
less  sum  than  20t.  a  head.  [<*  Oh,  oh!*'] 
He  meant  to  take  them  out  and  locate 
them.  That  would  amount  to  two  millions 
steriing  for  100,000  persons,  and  he  was 
4Mitisfied  that  the  more  persons  there  were 
taken  out,  the  greater  would  be  the  ex- 
pense, for  the  greater  would  be  the  diffi- 
enkj  of  finding  employment  for  them  all; 
and  in  common  humanity,  till  that  was 
done,  they  would  be  bound  to  maintain 
then.  But  suppose  that  only  one  million 
and  a  half  were  required,  had  this  House 
shown  itself  so  willing  to  advance  the  sum  ? 
Then  there  was  another  point;  the  more 
that  was  done  for  the  people,  the  less  tbey 
would  do  for  themselves.  [Mr.  Roebuck  : 
Hear»  hear  !]  He  gave  the  hon.  Member 
the  Ml  benefit  of  that  admission;  and  the 
tmth  of  the  remark  was  proved  by  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  public  works.  Be- 
Up  the  present  system  of  voluntary  emi- 
tion  would  be  stopped;  for  if  it  were 
9wn  that  Government  had  agreed  to 
VOL.CV.    {JSHi 


provide  the  funds,  the  intending  emigrants 
would  conceal  the  remittances  tbey  had 
received  from  their  relatives,  of  which  se- 
veral thousand  pounds  were  now  annually 
received  in  Ireland,  and  would  reserve  them 
for  the  purposes  of  settlement  in  their  new 
country.  If  the  House  were  disposed  to 
spend  this  money,  let  them  spend  it  at 
home,  and  they  would  save  the  lives  of 
individuals  at  much  smaller  cost.  The 
Amendment  he  intended  to  propose  was, 
that  instead  of  stopping  emigration,  they 
should  rather  look  to  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  present  disastrous  emigration 
that  was  taking  place,  which  was  going  on 
to  an  extent  that  perhaps  the  Government 
were  not  aware  of.  He  could  cite  one  in- 
stance, which  had  come  under  his  own 
knowledge,  where  three  frieze-coated  far- 
mers had  gone  together  to  a  savings  bank 
to  draw  their  money,  intending  to  emigrate. 
One  of  them  drew  5001,  the  other  170?., 
and  the  third  190^.,  making  altogether 
860?.  that  was  about  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  country.  Now,  if  the  House  adopted 
his  resolution,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  people  at  home,  for  they  loved 
their  homes,  and  would  not  leave  them  if 
they  had  any  encouragement  to  stay. 
They  would  spend  this  money  upon  their 
own  soil  if  the  House  of  Commons  would 
only  pledge  itself  to  settle  the  long-vexed 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  give 
the  latter  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry.  As  to  the  security  of  farmers 
against  wanton  ejectment  contemplated  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  Amendment,  nothing 
was  more  absolutely  wanted.  And  there 
he  begged  that  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  diverge  a  little  from  his  subject,  in 
order  that  he  might  pay  a  tribute  of  admi- 
ration to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Ghristianlike,  nothing  could 
be  more  admirable,  than  the  exertions  of 
that  excellent  body.  Every  man  of  right 
feeling  must  be  aware  of  and  must  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  their  exertions  were  not 
known.  They  were  not  trumpeted  forth. 
They  had  neither  their  chairman's  nor 
their  secretary's  names,  nor  the  lists  of 
their  committees  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  therefore  the  world  at  large 
knew  not  the  vast  amount  of  good  that 
they  were  doing  and  had  done.  But  the 
Irish  people  knew  it,  and  nothing  that  he 
(Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  could  possibly  say, 
could  adequately  convey  the  depth  of  his 
feelings  of  admiration  at  their  conduct,  at 
their  charity,  at  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
which  directed  their  efforts.  They  had 
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endeavoured  not  only  to  save  life,  but  to 
raiBe  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  pea- 
sant; and  he  could  only  say  that  he  felt 
himself  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
expressing  the  high  feelings  of  admiration 
which  he  entertained  for  them.  To  return 
to  his  subject :  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Limerick  had  cited 
some  instances  of  the  good  that  had  been 
done  by  the  efforts  of  individual  landlords. 
But  it  was  only  another  proof  that  they 
could  not  argue  from  a  particular  to  a  ge- 
neral case.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
course  of  similar  proceeding  in  which  cases 
of  individual  success  might  not  be  found, 
even  where  a  general  rule  had  been  exces- 
sive hardship.  And  although  instances 
could  be  found  of  merciful  and  considerate 
landlords  aiding  their  tenantry  to  emigrate, 
it  was  not  so  clearly  established  that  the 
population  so  sent  out  had  equally  profited, 
and  that  prosperity  had  greeted  them  upon 
a  foreign  shore.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  heard  sad  tales  of  sickness,  poverty, 
and  death,  amongst  these  unfortunate  emi- 
grants. His  hon.  Friend  had  proposed  no 
specific  plan.  He  merely  wished  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  some  extensive  system. 
But  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  thought  the  cost 
would  be  enormous,  and  that  the  money, 
if  obtained,  could  be  better  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  in  Ireland.  With 
regard  to  the  second  clause  of  his  Amend- 
ment, even  the  newspapers  which  had  hi- 
therto affected  to  treat  as  exaggerations, 
or  whose  proprietors  really  imagined  that 
the  accounts  from  Ireland  were  merely  ex- 
aggerations or  symptoms  of  the  grasping 
spirit  which  was  attributed  to  Irishmen  in 
that  House,  who  were  said  to  cry  for 
**  money,  money  '*  and  nothing  else — 
those  newspapers  were  beginning  to  con- 
fess that  life  was  wasting  away  in  Ireland, 
not  in  or  two  districts,  but  that  through- 
out the  entire  country  it  was  threatening 
the  very  annihilation  of  the  people.  Now, 
would  the  Government  and  the  House  en- 
deavour to  put  a  stop  to  that  state  of 
things  ?  Had  hon.  Gentlemen  seen  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley,  delivered 
at  Thurles  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary  ?  Let  them  listen  to  his  de- 
scription : — 

"  So  far  as  regards  felony  cases,  attacks  upon 
property,  cases  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  offences 
of  that  description,  they  are  unusually  large. 
You  have  been  for  years  attending  as  grand  jurors 
of  this  county,  and  if  you  carry  back  your  recol- 
lection for  a  few  years  you  will  be  able  to  remem- 
ber that  cases  of  robbery  formed  but  a  very  small 
portion   of  those  which  you  had  to  investigate. 


Dishonesty  is  not  a  vice  of  the  Irish  people  ;  cer- 
tainly not.  From  notions  of  &ncied  wrongs  or 
supposed  injuries,  which  were  more  immediately 
connected  with  land,  there  were  committed  very 
grave,  serious,  and  numerous  offences ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  prevailed  a  spirit  of  honesty  among 
the  people,  with  regard  to  the  attacks  upon  the 
property  of  others,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  ready  to  resent  some  supposed  injury,  and 
to  vindicate  or  avenge  it,  yet  cases  of  theft  were 
few  indeed.  Why  hais  it  been  the  reverse  now  ? 
Whence  arose  the  commission  of  this  great  amount 
of  petty  robberies,  of  interfering  with  property  ? 
Gentlemne,  what  has  been  the  actual  cause  of 
those  robberies  ?  It  is  easily  explained ;  the  deti- 
titution,  the  famine,  the  wretchedness,  the  misery 
and  suffering  of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed— that  is  a  cause  of  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  that 
the  poor-law,  in  giving  outdoor  relid',  endea- 
vours to  deal  with  the  calamity  and  misery  so 
wide  spread  among  the  lower  classes.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, every  day's  experience  satisfies  us  that  it 
is  unequal  to  cope  with  that  calamity,  so  severe 
and  so  extensive  is  its  existence.  Therefore  the 
temptation  to  possess  some  of  the  property  of 
others  is  so  strong,  and  that  self-preservation 
which  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature  so  ardent, 
that  it  over-reaches  and  disregards  all  principles 
of  morality."  •  •  •  *<  The  Bridewell  here, 
which,  although  unsuited  of  course  to  this  new 
state  of  things,  is  rather  large,  has  twenty  cells, 
and  in  which,  previous  to  their  trial,  there  were 
over  three  hundred  persons  huddled  together. 
There  is  necessarily  great  danger  in  keeping  a 
number  of  persons  of  that  description,  even  if  they 
were  strong  and  healthy,  in  such  a  crowded  bride- 
well for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  as  many  of  their 
constitutions  must  be  broken  down  by  hunger 
and  £eimine,  with  the  seeds  of  disease  upon  th«n, 
of  course  it  is  a  grievous  circumstanoe  to  have 
them  confined  there  together.  In  nuiny  instances 
the  persons  who  have  been  brought  before  me 
committed  those  offences  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  gaol — a  place  which  in  former  times 
was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  one  of  ponish- 
ment,  and  from  which  they  turned  away  with  dis- 
gust, but  now  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  asylum 
or  protection  firom  fiimine  and  poverty,  as  a  home, 
and  as  a  shelter.  Notwithstanding,  when  we  ocm- 
sider  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  are  leoeiv^ 
ing  outdoor  relief  under  the  provisions  of  the 
poor-law  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  county  gaol  is  considered  as  a  dUmw 
of  shelter  to  the  poor,  wan,  emaciated,  and  &• 
mishing  people,  without  houses  or  firiends  to  a»- 
sist  them,  or  sufficient  fbod  to  sustain  nature ; 
that  it  is  an  asylum  to  prevent  them  flrom  experi- 
encing the  horrors  of  fiunine."  •  •  ««  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  is  outdoor  relief?  It  has  oome 
to  my  ears,  and  I  believe  your  own  experience 
will  bear  me  out,  that  those  who  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  lodgings  which  they  get  fircm 
others,  and  for  which  they  must  pay  by  giving  the 
better  half  of  what  they  receive  in  outdoor  relief 
and  thus  it  is  that  they  are  tempted  by  their  po- 
verty and  sufibring  to  attack  and  perpetrate  those 
offences  with  which  they  stand  charged — beoaose^ 
look  at  their  wan  cheeks — the  mouminl  expree- 
sion  of  their  countenances — their  wasted  forms — 
their  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets — and  theiir 
limbs  tottering  by  the  slow  process  of  want — ^Io(A 
at  their  ragged  garments--their  wretched  elotfeinf 
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melting  olF  their  backs.  Alas !  gentlemen,  that 
is  a  piotsre  which,  I  regret  to  say,  we  will  behold 
in  the  progress  of  this  session." 

So  much  for  Tipperarj.  What  was  the 
oonditiim  of  the  west  ?  He  would  state  a 
few  of  the  accounts  that  had  been  lately 
published.  He  had  not  selected  them,  as 
would  be  at  once  seen;  for  many  cases  as 
bad,  and  some  even  worse,  might  easily  be 
discoyered  by  any  one  who  would  carefully 
k>ok  for  them.  In  Kilmoney  and  Ibrickane, 
in  the  county  Clare,  300  families  had  re- 
cently been  OYicted;  130  deaths  had  taken 
place  in  the  workhouse  within  the  last 
month — ^fifty  in  one  week.  In  Kilrush,  in 
the  same  county,  1,500  houses  had  been 
destroyed.  In  the  workhouse  of  Nenagh, 
county  Tipperary,  there  were  2,800  pau- 
perB;  102  had  died  in  one  week,  and  941 
nad  died  since  the  24th  December  last. 
In  Eillimore,  county  Galway,  thirteen 
peojde  were  found  dead  upon  the  roads 
aaa  in  the  fields  within  three  or  four 
days.  In  the  Ballinasloe  workhouse  there 
wei^  4,700  paupers — there  were  thirteen 
awdEarf  workhouses;  225  people  died  in 
one  we&  in  the  workhouse;  ten  or  twelve 
died  weekly  outside  the  doors;  and  he 
found  in  the  Times  of  that  very  day,  the 
15th  of  May,  the  statement  that  860  pau- 
pers had  died  in  the  workhouse  in  one 
wed[«  In  Moycullen,  twenty-seven  people 
^ed  in  three  days,  and  the  dead  lay  un- 
buiied  for  want  of  coffins.  Between  Black- 
wnter  and  Ardmore,  in  the  county  Kerry, 
mx  people  died  of  starvation  within  the 
week*  on  the  road  side.  [The  hon.  Mem- 
ber then  proceeded  to  give  extracts  from 
Irish  newspapers,  confirmatory  of  what  he 
hftd  pevio^y  stated.]  Again,  he  asked 
the  House  what  should  be  done  to  save 
the  people  from  such  a  condition  ?  The 
poer-ttw  would  not  do  it.  The  noble  Lord 
«t  the  head  of  the  Government  had  said, 
that  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  effort  for 
the  peo^e  of  Ireland  to  raise  2,500,000/. 
in  one  year  for  the  poor.  But  the  effort 
had  eihausted  them,  and  the  poor-law  was 
bringing  all  down  to  a  level  of  ruin.  There 
was  another  point  of  view :  if  the  rates 
I  now  insufficient  to  preserve  life,  how 
the  people  be  induced  to  consent  to 
an  increased  rate  for  purposes  of  emigra- 
tion ?  What  he  wanted  the  House  to  con- 
mdcr  was,  that  it  had  not  done  wonders. 
For  what  it  had  done,  he  was  thankful.  It 
bad  acted  kindly.  But  it  was  not  yet  dis- 
dberged  of  its  responsibility.  Life  was  still 
perishing  miserably,  and  something  further 
be  done.     He  found  that  he  was 


prevented  by  the  rules  of  the  House  from 
moving  the  third  paragraph  of  his  Amend- 
ment— that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  further 
advances  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ire- 
land; but  the  House  ought  to  feel  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
adopting  such  a  course  itself.  The  people 
looked  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
sidered it  their  natural  protector;  and  un- 
less it  agreed  in  those  most  unchristian  and 
cursed  doctrines  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded — those  economical  doctrines 
put  forward  by  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  who  said  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  suffered  to  starve  down  to  a  fair 
proportion  of  population — unless  the  House 
agreed  in  those  hideous  principles,  it  should 
do  something  more  for  the  Irish  people  to 
keep  them  from  perishing  by  wholesale. 
Having  spoken  of  the  starving  people,  he 
should  next  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  generally,  and  he  could  not  do 
better  with  the  subject  than  quote  the  ad- 
dress of  the  relief  association  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Ireland  : — 

'*  In  losing  their  crop  of  potatoes  they  lost  all, 
and  sunk  at  once  into  helpless*  and  hopeless  pau- 
perism. The  small  fiirmers  still  preserved  hope. 
With  great  exertions,  and  submitting  in  many 
cases  to  extreme  privations,  they  again  cropped, 
their  ground.  A  second  fiiilure  of  the  potatoes 
pauperised  them  also.  Then  came  the  increased 
poor-rates,  heaviest  in  those  dintricts  which  were 
least  able  to  bear  them — weighing  down  many 
who,  without  this  last  burden,  might  have  stood 
their  ground — alarming  all  by  the  unaccustomed 
pressure  of  an  undefined  taxation,  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  small  amount  of  capital  applicable  to 
the  employment  of  labour.  The  landed  proprietor, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  rates,  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  much  useful  work  undone^ 
thus  lessening  the  numbers  of  labourers  employed. 
In  many  cases,  his  chief  effort  has  been  to  diminish 
the  population  by  a  frightful  system  of  wholesale 
evictions,  and  thus  get  rid  of  a  tenantry  who,  un- 
der happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  a 
source  of  wealth,  but  whom  his  inability  to  em- 
ploy had  converted  into  a  heavy  burden.  .  .  . 
The  paupers  are  merely  kept  alive,  but  their 
health  is  not  maintained — their  physical  strength 
is  weakened,  their  mental  capacity  is  lowered, 
their  moral  character  is  degraded  ;  they  are  hope- 
less themselves,  and  they  offer  no  hope  to  their 
country,  except  in  the  prospect  so  abhorrent  to 
humanity  and  Christian  feeling,  of  their  gradual 
extinction — by  death.  Many  families  are  now  suf- 
fering extreme  distress,  who,  three  years  since, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life,  and 
administered  to  the  necessities  of  those  around 

them That  security  to  the  cultivator 

of  the  soil  does  not  generally  exist  in  Ireland  is 
admitted.  Upon  this  point  there  is  scarcely  a  se- 
cond opinion — the  laws  which  regulate  the  title  to 
and  the  conveyance  of  land,  require  to  be  chang- 
ed, so  as  to  give  the  utmost  freedom  to  its  sale 
and  transfer,  so  as  to  pass  those  estates  whose 
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proprietors  are  irretrievably  ruined  into  other 
hands,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  partially  en- 
cumbered to  free  themselves  from  their  difficulties 
by  disposing  of  part  of  their  landed  property. 
Until  this  be  effected — until  the  soil  of  Ireland  be 
held  by  a  clear  and  marketable  title — until  the 
owners  be  enabled  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
their  property,  without  the  ruinous  delays  and 
heavy  costs  which  now  prevent  them — until  the 
creditors  of  a  landowner  have  those  facilities  for 
enforcing  payment  of  their  debts  to  which  Justice 
entitles  them — it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Ireland  can 
raise  herself  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. But  without  those  changes  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  tenure  and  conveyance  of  land  which 
shall  open  a  free  scope  for  the  employment  of  its 
capital  and  its  industry,  and  give  ample  security 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  cannot  hope  for 
general  and  permanent  improvement.  Measures 
of  a  much  more  decided  character  are  necessary 
to  produce  any  permanently  useful  effect :  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  is  daily  becoming  worse — 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  if  those  now  suffering 
are  to  be  saved.  But  our  paramount  want  is  not 
money — it  is  the  removal  of  those  legal  difficul- 
ties which  prevent  the  capital  of  Ireland  from  be- 
ing applied  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  its  soil, 
and  thus  supporting  the  poor  by  the  wages  of 
honest  and  useful  labour." 

No  Irishman  could  saj  that  that  descrip- 
tion was  overcharged.  Was  it  to  he  al- 
lowed to  continue  ?  Let  the  nohle  Lord 
heware,  lest,  whilst  he  introduced  only 
measures  that  would  take  a  long  time  to 
hecome  operative,  he  would  hut  make  a 
desert,  and  then  call  it  peace.  He  (Mr.  J. 
0*Connell)  would  himself  propose  mea- 
tures.  He  could  not  say  how  wild  they 
might  he  deemed.  They  could  not  he  more 
completely  revolutionary  than  the  plan  of 
the  anti-revolutionist  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Taraworth,  or  that  of  the  other 
anti-revolutionist  the  nohle  Lord  himself. 
He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  said,  that  every 
man  who  received  an  income  from  the  soil 
of  Ireland  ought  to  he  at  home  there  to  do 
his  duty  at  such  a  time.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors were  wanted  there.  The  House 
said  that  the  property  of  Ireland  should 
support  its  poverty.  The  proprietors  should 
then  he  compelled  to  come  home — rates 
should  be  doubled  or  trebled  upon  absen- 
tees. Where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a 
way,  and  they  could  easily  find  means  to 
compel  their  presence.  Let  them  carry 
out  their  improvement  of  property  mea- 
sure— their  Drainage  Bills — their  reclama- 
tion of  Waste  Land  Bills;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  plan  of  his  hon.  Friend 
should  not  come  in  as  an  accessory,  but  as 
a  great  leading  measure  it  would  not  do. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  House  at  once 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  leading  in- 
fluential Members  to  go  over  to  Ireland  to 
examine,  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  the 


condition  of  the  countiy,  and  report  accord- 
ingly. Much  time  would  be  saved  by  such 
a  course,  and  they  could  then  legislate  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  country.  But  their  pre- 
sent legislation  was  doing  nothing  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  frightful  evils  that  existed. 
With  these  views  he  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, '  Emi- 
gration is,  at  the  best,  a  partial,  tardy,  and  most 
expensive  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  it  is  more  immediately  necessary  at  present 
to  endeavour  to  check  the  disastrous  emigration 
of  the  farmers  and  small  capitalists  of  that  coun- 
try, by  giving  them  security  asfainst  wanton  eject- 
ment, and  loss  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
enterprise,  rather  than  to  stimulate  their  depar- 
ture, or  that  of  the  labourers  who  would  be  em- 
ployed by  them  if  such  security  were  given : 

'  But  that  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  ob- 
ject for  this  House  to  consider,  is  the  frtj^tful 
progress  of  starvation,  disease,  and  death,  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  total  insufficiency  of  local  means,  as  well 
as  of  any  assistance  now  afforded  by  the  State  to 
arrest  that  progress;  and  the  urgent  necessity 
that  exists  for  additional  contributions  from  the 
State  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  from  perish- 
ing, and  whole  counties  from  being  depopu- 
lated.'" 

Mr.  SCULLY  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORE  observed,  that  it  was  with 
great  pain  he  saw  the  two  Motions  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  Members 
sent  to  that  House  from  the  same  county 
to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland.  What 
hope  could  the  people  have  that  their  re- 
presentatives could  have  any  weight  in  the 
House,  when  they  saw  one  hon.  Member 
bringing  forward  a  Motion  to  connteract, 
neutralise,  and  frustrate  a  Motion  of  an- 
other hon.  Member  from  the  same  county? 
With  respect  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Amendment,  that  emigration  was  a  partial, 
tardy,  and  expensive  remedy — a  more  OU 
timed,  ill-judged,  and  incongruous  state- 
ment, one  more  inconsistent  with  itself  and 
with  the  facts,  he  never  heard.  Why,  all 
remedies  for  grave  diseases  must  be  partial, 
tardy,  and  expensive.  It  was  only  quacks, 
charlatans,  and  impostors  who  pretended 
to  cure  complaints  of  forty  years  standing 
by  nostrums  which  were  to  act  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  people  of  Ireland  were  emi- 
grating in  the  most  disastrous  way  in 
which  emigration  could  take  place,  for 
those  who  went  took  with  them  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  If  the  hon.  MemW 
for  Limerick  were  to  try  his  hand  at  per- 
suading a  half-starved  Connaughi  peaaaot 
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to  reject  a  free  passage  to  Australia,  and 
to  stay  at  home  for  his  outdoor  relief  and 
Indian  meal,  he  would  most  probably  be 
met  with  the  reply,  **  Give  me  the  passage 
to  Aostralia,  and  try  the  Indian  meal  your- 
Belf."  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  suggested 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland.  It  was 
secority  against  ejectment.  That  might 
have  done  very  well  some  years  back,  when 
land  had  value,  and  when  the  people  were 
not  anxious  to  fly  the  country;  but  it  would 
be  of  as  much  service  now  in  Ireland  as  it 
would  be  to  tell  a  soldier  in  California  you 
would  not  dismiss  him  in  order  to  prevent 
desertion.  The  Government  must  act  at 
once.  In  the  name  of  that  hapless  race 
who  were  fast  vanishing  from  the  land 
their  ancestors  had  reclaimed,  he  called 
on  the  House  to  declare  that  by  some 
means  or  another — by  national  taxation, 
or  by  confiscation,  if  they  liked — Govern- 
ment should  discharge  its  first  duty  to 
bomanity;  that  this  duty  should  be  en- 
fareedf  and  death  and  desolation  should  be 
'put  an  end  to.  He  had  received  accounts 
the  details  of  which  were  so  horrifying  to 
oar  common  humanity,  so  degrading  to 
the  wretched  creatures  themselves,  and  so 
nauseous  and  disgusting  in  effect,  that  he 
ooold  not  bring  himself  to  lay  them  before 
the  House.  Under  their  system  of  out- 
door relief  they  had  realised  on  this  earth 
the  terrible  phantom  of  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation— 

•*  The  nightmare  Life-in-death." 

Unless  they  did  something  more,  their 
present  system  of  relief  was  only  helping 
the  people  on  their  journey  to  the  grave; 
and  he  called  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  characters  before  the  world  and 
posterity »  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
shame  of  what  must  ensue  should  the  Go- 
▼emment  persist  in  the  course  they  had 
taken. 

Sib  G.  GRET  would  admit  that  there 
was  something  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
comity  of  Limerick,  and  thanked  that  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  his  Motion  forward.  He  conceived 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
Limerick  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  view 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had  brought  for- 
ward this  Motion,  when  he  represented 
him  as  asserting  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  Ireland  was  emigration  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  the  national  resources 
^ould  be  devoted  to  that  object  only.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  parts  of  Ireland 


where  there  was  what  might  be  termed  a 
congestion  of  the  population,  which  might 
be  relieved  by  emigration;  and  he  thought 
that  emigration  as  applicable  to  those  parts 
of  Ireland  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  an 
evil;  whatever  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  proportion  of  population  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  country.  Looking  at 
the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  in  1848,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  emigrants  generally  consisted 
of  farmers  who  had  capital  in  the  country. 
In  1848,  250,000  persons  had  emigrated, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  were  Irish; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
104,000  persons  had  emigrated,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  from  Ireland.  This 
number  must  have  comprised  a  large  pro- 
portion of  persons  without  capital.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country  and  to  Ireland  if  all  the  persons 
who  emigrated  were  those  without  capital 
— if  the  emigrants  only  carried  with  them 
to  distant  lands  their  labour;  but  the 
House  must  not  forget  the  objection  which 
our  colonies  made  to  receiving  vast  num- 
bers of  persons  in  a  state  of  utter  helpless- 
ness, wretchedness,  and  disease;  and  he 
believed  that  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
render  the  colonies  willing  to  participate  in 
any  system  of  emigration  than  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  out  as  emigrants  mixed 
classes,  consisting  both  of  those  who  had 
capital,  and  were  able  to  employ  labour, 
and  of  those  who  only  possessed  their  la- 
bour— a  most  valuable  capital  to  them. 
The  House  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
remarkable  fact  that  no  less  than  half  a 
million  of  money  had  been  remitted  in  one 
year  from  America  by  Irish  emigrants  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  their  friends  to  fol- 
low them  to  that  country.  That  was  a  source 
of  assistance  perfectly  unobjectionable;  no 
disadvantage  could  accrue  from  the  assist- 
ance thus  afforded.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Limerick,  deprecating  emigra- 
tion, had  stated  the  expense  of  it  very 
much  beyond  that  which  it  really  was. 
Persons  might  emigrate,  with  very  pro- 
per provision  for  their  comfort,  at  about 
51.  per  head;  but  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated  it  at  about  four  times  that  amount. 
He  trusted  that  nothing  which  should  pass 
in  that  debate  would  interfere  with  the 
stream  of  emigration  which  was  setting  in 
most  usefully  from  some  districts  of  Ire- 
land; and,  without  at  all  interfering  with 
the  means  which  were  now  in  operation,  ho 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Limerick  that  there  would  be  no 
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indisposition  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  any  proposal  wfaicli 
could  be  made  for  assisting  that  emigra- 
tion. He  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  make  two  proposals  :  the  first,  that  in- 
creased powers  should  be  given  to  the 
boards  of  guardians,  of  advancing  from  the 
rates;  and  increased  powers  of  borrowing, 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  emigration;  and 
he  understood  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man believed  private  individuals  were  wil- 
ling to  advance  money  on  that  security. 
Now,  if  in  Committee  upon  the  amend- 
ed Poor  Law  Bill,  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  should  be  embodied  in  a 
clause,  he  could  only  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  it  a  fair  consider- 
ation. It  certainly  would  be  the  adoption 
of  no  new  principle;  but  the  extension  of 
powers  which  had  already  been  given,  but 
which  had  proved  inefficient.  Existing 
powers  of  the  same  sort  were  conferred  by 
several  Acts.  By  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c. 
56 1  s.  51,  on  the  application  of  the  guar- 
dians, the  ratepayers  might  be  assembled, 
and  if  a  majority  agreed,  a  rate  might  be 
made  not  exceeding  Is,  in  the  pound  for  a 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigra- 
tion; but  that  emigration  was  limited  to 
the  British  colonies;  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  that  limitation  might  be  usefully 
removed,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
ratepayers,  which  no  doubt  might  be  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  measure.  He  found  by  a  return 
which  he  had  obtained,  that  in  1848  only 
twenty-seven  persons  emigrated  under  that 
provision.  By  the  6th  and  7th  Vict.  c. 
92,  two-thirds  of  the  guardians,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
were  empowered  to  make  a  rate  for  the 
same  purpose  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound ;  but  that  emigration  was  also  limited 
to  the  British  colonies;  and,  in  fact,  only 
seven  persons  had  in  1848  availed  them- 
selves of  that  Act;  but  it  had  been  made 
use  of  in  promoting  a  very  useful  class  of 
emigration,  the  emigration  of  destitute 
orphans  from  the  workhouses.  By  the 
10th  Vict.,  c.  31,  s.  14,  provision  was 
made  enabling  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
afford  aid  towards  emigration  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  upon  their  surrendering  the 
land,  all  the  rent  being  forgiven,  and  the 
landlord  having  paid  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense; and  about  sixty-seven  persons,  in 
1848,  had  emigrated  under  the  provisions 


of  that  elaiiBe.  It  wm  clear,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  poor-law,  in  this 
respect,  were  in  a  great  measure  inoper- 
ative; and  if  the  experioice  which  his 
hon.  Friend  opposite  possessed  enabled 
him  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  those 
providons  which  would  render  them  effi- 
cient, and  promote  emigration  in  a  manner 
which  they  were  designed  to  accomplish, 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  see  that  resnlt, 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed intentions  of  Parliament.  The  next 
suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  that  power  should  be  given  to  landed 
propriet(»«  to  borrow  money,  to  be  applied 
to  emigration  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
in  which  they  were  enabled  to  borrow  it  for 
land  improvements.  The  obvious  olriection 
to  that  proposal  was,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  apply  the  role  with 
fairness  to  all  parties,  whidi  was  applied 
on  the  case  of  land  improvements,  by  mak- 
ing the  loan  a  charge  on  the  estate. 
The  advantage  of  emigration  was  more 
direct  to  the  immediate  owner,  though  it 
might  not  produce  any  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  property;  and  the  imme- 
diate owner  would  be  more  retdj  to  spend 
money  upon  emigration  than  on  ^loae 
improvements,  the  bene£l  ci  wfaidi  would 
not  be  so  immediate,  but  would  be  more 
lasting.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  meet  that  objeetioa  by  limiting 
the  period  of  repayment  to  five  inatead  of 
twenty-two  years;  and,  to  seine  extent,  no 
doubt,  that  course  would  meet  the  objec- 
tion. He  did  not  understand  the  non. 
Gentleman  to  propose  that  any  part  of  the 
money  which  had  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  land  improvements 
should  be  applied  to  emigration;  and  he 
certainly  thought,  that  to  divert  any  por- 
tion of  the  sum  which  had  been  so  appro- 
priated, would  be  doing  very  little  for  the 
object  which  the  hon.  Member  had  in  Tiew, 
and  would  be  withdrawing  that  maa^j  from 
an  object  in  which  the  whole  of  it  misht 
be  spent  with  great  advantage  to  tnat 
country.  But  the  proposal  to  give  landed 
proprietors  powers  of  borrowing  monej  fer 
the  purpose  of  emigration,  was  one  wUeh,  if 
embodied  in  a  B^,  would  meet  with  Uie 
careful  attention  of  Her  Majestf 'a  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  employment  of  the 
money  which  had  been  already  appro- 
priated, he  believed  that  20,000  was  the 
number  now  actually  employed  and  re- 
ceiving wages  out  cf  the  money  already 
issued  to  landed  proprietors,  and  theae 
20,000  were  of  course  ablebodied  i 
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representing  families,  ayeraging  four  per- 
sons to  each  one  bo  employed.  As  to 
our  coloniest  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  they  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  a  well-conducted  system  of 
emigration;  and  when  he  said  a  wcll-con- 
duoted  system,  he  meant  a  system  which 
should  include  not  only  emigrants  of  the 
poorest  class,  but  those  also  who  had  the 
means  of  employing  labour.  It  was  not  nc- 
oesaarj  for  him  to  say  more  at  the  present 
time  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  snlNnitted  any  Motion  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  House  could  be  taken,  but 
nad  concluded  with  a  formal  Motion  only; 
and  when  the  proposals  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  before  the  House  in  a  practi- 
eal  shape,  that  would  be  the  time  for  ex- 
pressing Ml  opinion  upon  those  distinct 
propositions  so  submitted.  As  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Limerick,  he  would 
only  say  a  few  words.  He  thought  that, 
as  tiie  hon.  Member  had  complained  un- 
Isirly  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  for 
luiDging  forward  emigration  as  the  sole 
xemedj  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  so  he  had 
erred  in  a  different  direction  by  denying 
that  emigration,  as  one  means  of  relief, 
might  be  of  great  advantage  to  that  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Member  had  stated,  with 
great  tmtii,  that  the  distress  in  Ireland 
wag  almost  unprecedented;  but  he  had 
also  unnecessarily  exaggerated  that  dis- 
tress; for  he  had  said  that,  in  the  work- 
house of  Ballinasloe  the  deaths  had  amount- 
ed to  500  in  one  week,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week  to  above  800;  but  he  (Sir 
0.  Qrej)  learnt  from  the  best  autho- 
rity— the  noble  Lord  who  had  devoted  him- 
hU  with  80  much  energy  to  the  relief  of 
distress  in  that  district — that  the  cholera 
had  broken  out  there,  and  that  many  per- 
sons were  brought  in  a  dying  state  into 
Aa  workhouse,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  one  week,  between  400  and  500  persons 
did  die  in  the  workhouse;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week  the  number  was  much  di- 
minished, and  by  the  last  accounts  the 
deaths  were  not  more  than  six  per  day.  It 
was  unhappily  quite  unnecessary  to  exagge- 
rate that  distress;  the  statement  of  it 
made  in  the  valuable  report  of  the  Society 
of « Friends  was  only  too  true  a  picture. 
Bat  when  the  hon.  Member  said  that  the 
responsibility  of  all  that  distress  rested  on 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  must  protest 
•gainst  any  such  doctrine.  Neither  the 
Jjsperial  Parliament  nor  Government  could 


take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
averting  all  the  consequences  of  famine 
which  was  the  result  of  natural  causes. 
They  might  attempt  to  mitigate  them; 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  had  read  the 
paragraph  preceding  that  which  he  did 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  would  not  have  charged  the 
Government  or  the  Legislature  with  inat- 
tention to  the  distress  of  Ireland.  [The 
right  hon.  Baronet  then  read  a  passage 
which  stated  that  the  large  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  Government  and 
other  contributors  had  probably  prevented 
many  persons  from  dying  of  starvation.] 
Really,  it  was  too  much  to  say  that  be- 
cause misery  and  distress  still  existed, 
therefore  all  that  money  had  been  thrown 
away.  [Mr.  J.  O'Connell  :  I  did  not  say 
so.]  He  did  not  believe  that  more  could 
have  been  done  than  there  had  been  to 
mitigate  that  distress;  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman called  upon  them  to  make  further 
advances  now.  Advances  had  been  made, 
and  were  still  being  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  aid  in  the  districts  where  the 
distress  was  the  greatest;  but  the  hon. 
Member  said  they  ought  to  have  looked  to 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  to  have  given  se- 
curity to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Now, 
what  did  the  Society  of  Friends  say  ? 
They  said  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  title  to  land  required  alteration — that 
freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the  sale  of 
estates — that  incumbered  proprietors  ought 
to  have  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  their 
land — and  that  until  the  soil  of  Ireland 
was  held  by  a  clear  and  marketable  tide, 
until  creditors  had  the  means  of  enforcing 
payment  by  sale  of  the  estates  of  the 
debtor,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  Ireland 
could  be  raised  from  the  state  of  poverty 
and  misery  into  which  she  was  plunged; 
that  the  paramount  want  of  Ireland  was 
not  money,  but  the  removal  of  the  legal 
difficulties  which  prevented  the  sale  of 
land.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was  by 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  that  Parlia- 
ment could  best  interfere;  in  the  mean- 
time, doubtless,  they  were  bound  to  do 
what  they  could  to  mitigate  existing  dis- 
tress; and  he  trusted  that  means  would 
still  be  found  sufficient  to  mitigate  that 
distress  to  a  great  extent.  The  true 
remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the  land  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  with  capital 
capable  of  employing  labour  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  and  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  which  would  enable  the  labour- 
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•t^  r.yyv  preparvnl  to  do  their  diizj. 
i:wj  hid  cecleotod  it  heretofore  bjr  res*jlT- 
ir.j:  ia  a  bixiy  not  to  give  leases  to  Catholic 
tenia t*.  The  onlj  cla*3  now  in  Ireland 
who  had  capital  was  the  working  farmers. 
GiTe  them  securitj,  and  induce  them  to 


iT   ii:  -£r^  smra^  nr  a*  Uod.  and  they 
w-ii:.j.   ^-   maa.   "aijix^  n-x  all.  for  the 
Ireiaiid  had  never 


fr-^2.  -*l."Wf='j.  A>  ^TTssci  lOKlf.  or  develop 
jrT  /^t:  rErrres:  mii  x.  u  ^le  hon.  Mem- 
•*r  -r  ?lac--fip*ir  irjmsed.  aH  farther  ad- 
Tct'?*  "w^r*  7^a5*»"i.  Ir«iaad  would  with 
at  T-i^**  Lrsiami  ra  "w  iHfiw^sd  to  gOTem 
-trsctf-  If  Zj^ami  r^ncaced  her,  the 
'TTTUii  ""TCLifaifc  3»j  ItHrjsi^Te  Uzuon.  It 
'Ta  ziTo-feibie  "3)  "arrr  jm  emigration  on 
-  --siELiTc:!-  arr*  acaie  ai  be  of  anj  use; 
-'.-r^r-r^.  ▼Tatfc'Ter  Tmvical  remedies  were 
-r"-ni>j-e-i.  "Et'ir  ,u^t  30  X  immediate. 

L:.  7  .'  yy-ji  aaid.  the  proposl- 
-..-a  r  c»r  i«jiL  Mtfmiier  ?jr  the  eoantr  of 
-- 2Se!7':;v  ''tr^  3xni:!i  r**minded  hiwi  oi  the 
•raL-riL'f  iAiuDced  "ly  Mme  persons  to  get 
-r^i  :  m  -id.  lo^ — due  it  sending  him  out 
•-■  c"i  -■««.  rbe  TanJeL  drawn  between 
.'  ■a::aiz:C'i'  uxd  3ei^um  wa»  mast  defec- 
:-»'.  ifr  3  THf  .auer  vrjoncrr.  after  dedtiet- 
=:j  u*r  V'L-.  '>.'*->  fmpioved  in  mdAufaclmres, 
Cliff*?  VTU  tcII  a  '.anrsr  praportioaase  nnm- 
•rr  riiTT^^rrwi  jn  die  sou.  The  boo.  Gen> 
lemau  isd  m  .'ia^s  were  noc  averse  to  the 
e  Y7iun;ii:ua  >c  die  poor :  bus  ther  laaoented 
'vt^r  :iie  ie{nir:ar9  n  'npioL  The  fact 
vtifr.  ^  :ae  ion.  Member  for  Manehester 
lad  Touted.  :zuit  jTsiand  waa  noc  half  po- 
-?uiact^i.  r*3e  monej  luekai  up  ia  the 
siv'njT^  '>aoks  cunounoed  ai  ■tX'jW'}!. — 
:iie  ?cr*.mi;^;st  possible  pniuf  oi  the  wast  d 
.'•.•ndiieuce  :n  die  iandlonb.  Let  them 
^ve  ±eir  tenants  leases^  and  everr  far- 
:iiin^  jf  that  money  would  be  appGed  to 
:iie  :uitivacion  of  the  soil.  Beeaoae  the 
'.audio ris  ohoee  to  keep  their  escues  b«t 
aaif  '.'uitivated.  were  the  people  w  be  ^ntss 
jut  bj  wholesale  on  that  aecoose  i  Xo 
one  could  ^aj  the  land  in  Ireland  was  s8er> 
ile.  There  were  a  few  good  laaflwds, 
5uch  as  the  hon.  Member  fijr  Xor^am^ 
:onshire.  but  thej  were  the  excepdoa:  mad 
it  was»  through  the  bad  landlords  xkas  the 
House  received  its  imprewion  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  new  crop  of  paopers  hiftJ 
been  created  bj  the  landlorda  oozscinx  thoee 
wnants  whose  leases  had  expired,  aod  wW 
no  longer  possessed  the  franehxae.  H^nee 
ther  had  sacrificed  the  wel£ue  of  the  eo«ir- 
trr.  and  their  own  real  interesca^  a^  cheir 
politieal  feelings.  But  he  had  prei&tMd 
what  would  be  the  eifect  of  &ee  tr»ie: 
and  hitherto  the  Irish  landlonis  hal  rufc 
had  more  than  a  taste  of  it.  and  the  Eax* 
lish  landlords  had  not  felt  it  as  alL  I? 
was  impossible  now  to  go  back  to  pc*jcev^ 
tion;  but  the  Irish  Members  had  nu&odj 
but  themselves  to  thank,  f?r  thev  wen  Iicd 
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up  in  a  bod  J,  at  any  one's  bidding,  to  vote 
for  free  trade,  and  now  they  would  vote 
against  it  to  a  man.  Last  year  he  had 
foretold  the  deficient  harvest,  and  said  that 
Canada  would  be  lost.  The  one  prediction 
had  been  Yerified,  the  other  was  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment ;  and  if  Ireland  were  lost 
too,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  English 
and  Irish  landlords.  After  passing  Coer- 
cion Bills,  and  taking  away  the  last  rem- 
Bant  of  the  constitution,  could  they  sup- 
pose the  people  would  lie  down  and  die  ? 
It  would  be  well  if  Ireland  was  not  lost  to 
this  country  within  a  twelvemonth.  He 
would  tell  thet  manufacturers  that  Ireland 
might  have  been  made  a  better  customer 
than  all  our  colonies  put  together ;  but  the 
landlords,  and  the  Government,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  do  so,  had  destroyed  her  both 
as  a  consumer  and  a  producer.  It  was 
true  that  Ireland  had  produced  hodmen 
and  wharfingers  for  England;  but  sho  had 
produced  also,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  England,  and  statesmen 
and  poets.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  And  agi- 
tators too.]  Yes,  and  agitators  too — a 
clasa  oi  men  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
took  exceedingly  good  care  of  themselves 
while  pretending  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  public  good.  The  present  degradation 
of  Ireland  was  owing,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  that  fatal  system  of  agitation 
which  had  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  without  directing  it  to  any 
▼aloable  object.  He  rejoiced  that  that 
course  of  agitation  was  now  at  an  end.  He 
would  tell  Ministers  that  it  would  be  im- 
poaaible  for  them  to  preserve  Ireland,  and 
oHBcnlt  to  preserve  England,  amidst  the 
storms  and  conflicts  prevailing  in  every 
coontty  of  Europe,  if  they  did  not  compel 
the  landlords  to  do  their  duty  to  the  peo- 
-f^e.  It  was  monstrous  to  see  such  men 
coming  down  and  opposing  a  rate  in  aid, 
when  they  would  not  stir  one  step  in  a 
right  direction  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  Ireland  had  been,  might 
lie*  and  yet  would  be  a  great  country;  but 
not  mider  the  rule  of  her  present  landlords. 
Were  absentees  compelled  to  to  do  their 
dotj,  there  would  be  much  less  of  com- 
plaint. He  regretted  that  the  rate  in  aid, 
which  he  had  supported  in  every  stage,  had 
not  been  five  shillings,  instead  of  sixpence; 
that  would  have  been  a  step  towards  com- 
piling the  landlords  to  do  their  duty.  He 
did  not  anticipate  much  benefit  from  the 
iDCombered  Estates  Bill,  for  neither  the 
landlords  nor  the  mortgagees  would  con- 
sent to  sell. 


Sir  J.  YOUNG  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, according  to  his  own  account,  had 
predicted  everything  that  occurred  for  the 
last  four  years;  but  if  he  were  a  prophet, 
he  had  certainly  never  been  believed  in  his 
own  country.  He  (Sir  J.  Young)  denied 
that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were  at  all  attri- 
butable to  free  trade;  instead  of  an  injury, 
it  had  been  a  great  benefit  to  Ireland, 
more  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
The  only  product  of  the  soil  which  had 
yielded  the  best  return  was  flax,  and  that 
had  not  been  protected.  Nevertheless,  the 
county  he  represented  (Cavan),  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distress;  but  this  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  loss  of  the  potato, 
many  of  the  farmers  having  lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  produce.  The  evil  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  commercial  de- 
pression in  this  country,  and  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Continent.  The  dis- 
tress of  Cavan  had  not  been  caused  by  the 
poor-laws;  the  rates,  varying  from  is,  to 
4«.,  had  been  paid;  and  the  burden  was 
not  very  heavy.  The  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  throughout  the  county 
was  as  one  to  every  nine  acres,  and  as  one 
to  seven  in  some  districts,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  was  as  one  to  every  thirty-three 
cultivated  acres.  Now,  though  he  be- 
lieved that  the  landlords  generally  were 
anxious  to  give  employment  to  the  people, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the 
workhouse,  it  was  totally  out  of  their 
power  to  do  so,  the  number  of  labourers 
being  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  giving  them  employment.  They  there- 
fore looked  to  emigration  as  the  best,  the 
surest,  and  almost  the  only  resource  in  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  a  small  amount  of  emigration,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population,  would  ease  the 
pressure  on  the  labour  market,  and  would 
raise  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
materially.  He  believed  that  in  no  part  of 
Ireland  was  emigration  so  necessary  as  in 
those  places  where  it  was  thought  least 
necessary — namely  in  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
The  condition  of  Scotland  a  century  ago 
was  not  unlike  that  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  It  was  the  boast  of  a  states- 
man of  that  day  that  he  had  made  brave 
and  intrepid  soldiers  of  those  who  were  till 
then  inveterately  disaffected  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  the  Irish  brave  and  intrepid — but 
they  might  be  made  fellow-citizens  and 
prosperous  subjects  of  this  empire.  He  ad- 
vocated this  measure  because  he  had  not 
much  faith  in  the  other  expedients  which 
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had  been  proposed.  He  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  small  area  rating 
or  to  a  labour  rate.  In  legislating  for  Ire- 
land generally  they  should  not  attempt  to 
Btimidate  any  particular  class,  or  eyen  the 
Go?ernment,  to  take  care  of  the  people, 
because  there  was  only  one  class  that  could 
take  this  care  upon  them,  and  that  class 
was  the  people  themselves.  He  had  confi- 
dence in  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  thought  that  education  should 
be  promoted  by  all  means,  that  they  should 
elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the  people, 
that  they  should  leave  industry  free  and 
unfettered.  By  these  means,  he  was  per- 
fectly confident,  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  right  themselves  sooner,  and  better, 
and  more  effectually,  than  could  be  done 
through  the  int^osition  of  either  land- 
lords or  the  Government. 

Mr.  SCULLY  considered  that  emigra- 
tion was  a  useless  measure  for  Ireland  as 
long  as  so  much  unproductive  land  re- 
mained at  home  which  was  capable  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  He  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  Limerick  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  that  county  and  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Tipperary.  The 
fields  were  untilled,  the  lands  were  unstocked, 
and  the  roads  were  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  whose  occupation  was  that  of 
breaking  stones.  Emigration  in  connec- 
tion with  other  measures  might  be  useful; 
but  the  question  to  be  decided  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  he  should  therefore  give  his 
warmest  support  to  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Mn.  BOURKE  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  emigration  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  would  not  be  able  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  emigration.  His  expe- 
rience of  parties  who  had  money  to  lend 
was  quite  the  contrary.  It  seemed  sur- 
})risiiig  to  him  that  there  should  be  such 
diNparity  in  the  statements  respecting  the 
coHi  of  emigration.  He  believed  that  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  had  cost  under 
rU.  a  hiukdt  and  that  the  noble  Viscount 
thu  Huurtitarv  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had 
duiiu  NO  umch  for  the  improvement  of  bis 
loiiAiitry,  had  sent  out  persons  from  his 
4iii(nto  uiulor  4i  J  Of.  a  head.  It  was  said 
ilmi  it  was  now  too  late  for  emigration. 
\h  did  nut  iigir«e  in  that  opinion,  for  if 


carried  out  at  once,  emigration  would  bear 
immediate  fruit  and  confer  instant  benefit. 
He  should  support  the  scheme  of  his  hon. 
Friend  whenever  he  brought  it  before  the 
House,  and  he  believed  that  no  measure 
was  likely  to  be  so  popular  amongst  all 
classes  in  Ireland. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tJie  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided;  Ayes  45,  Noes  10  : 
Majority  35. 

List  of  the  Ates. 
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Earl  of 
BaM,  M.T. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadw(K>d,  H. 
Brookman,  E.D. 
Clay.  J. 
Cobden,  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duneoft,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Grace.  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  SirO. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heald,  J. 
Henry,  A. 


Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Homphery,  Aid. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Mag^,  W.  H. 
Napier,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Power,  N. 
Salwey,  CoL 
Sandan,  G. 

Somerrille,  rt  Jin.  Sir  W. 
Tanored,  fl.  W. 
Thompson,  Gol. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  rt.  koo.  Sir  G. 

TBUJUW. 

Monsell,  W. 
Toong,  Sir  J. 


List  of  the  Mits. 


Devereux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Meagher,  T. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Rawdon,  Ool. 


Reynolds,  J. 
Sorope,  0.  P. 
SoiiU7,F. 


O'Connell,  J. 
Boche^E.  B. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINB. 

Mr.  CHARLES  PEARSON  moyed 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Seleel  Csounitt^ 
to  inquire  and  report  i^kmi  Ike  pnetica* 
bility  of  establishing  one  nniform  system  of 
Prison  Discipline,  to  be  s|^plied  to  sU  per- 
sons sentenced  to  iDipriaonmeDt  for  onme. 
He  said  he  asked  for  the  appobtment  of 
the  Committee  upon  Tarious  gromda,  either 
of  which  would,  h#  apprehended,  entitle 
him  to  his  Motion.  The  mionnotts  expense 
of  our  present  prisons,  and  present  sys- 
tems of  prison  diseipUne,  demanded  in- 
quiry. Nearly  500,000{.  a  year  were  ex- 
pended upon  prisoners,  beside^  fbe  extra- 
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Tftgaot  cost  ot  the  prison  palaces  in  which 
ihej  were  confined;  and  besides  nearlj 
half  a  million  a  year  expended  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  hulks,  and  the  cost  of 
transports  and  penal  establishments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  incongruitj  of  the  yarions  systems 
praetiaed  in  different  gaols  in  the  united 
kingdom  required  immediate  correction; 

.  they  varied  as  much  in  principle  as  in 
practioe  and  expense.  These  systems 
eould  not  be  all  right.  At  this  moment 
in  some  prisons  we  had  the  congregated, 
in  some  the  separate  or  solitary,  system ; 
in  some  tread-wheel  labour,  in  some  pro- 
dnctiTe  labour,  and  in  some  no  labour  at 
all;  in  some  prisons  the  inmates  cost  501, 
a  year,  and  in  some  not  10^.  each.     He 

.  wmdd  undertake  to  prove,  if  the  Committee 
were  granted,  that  more  than  half  the 
iimiB  now  expended  for  prisoners  might 
be  saved;  that  with  prison  farms  and 
prison  workshops,  instead  of  prison  palaces, 
eonvieted  prisoners  might,  as  a  class,  be 
made  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and 
their  guards  by  the  produce  of  their  own 
kboQr,  without  interfering  unjustly  with 
the  industrious  occupations  of  the  honest 
poor. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  for 
the  confinement  of  prisoners  was  as  un- 
equal as  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and 
management.  Millbank  Penitentiary  was 
said  to  have  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
SOOL  per  prisoner.  The  prison  inspectors 
said  tnat  York  gaol  had  been  enlarged  at 
a  cost  of  1 ,2002.  per  prisoner;  and  Reading 
prison  palace,  called  the  Model  County 
Gaol  and  House  of  Correction,  cost  up- 
wards of  49,0002.,  though  the  daily  average 
0f  prisoners  was  but  140,  being  equal  to 
3S0L  or  at  51.  per  cent,  171.  18«.  per  an- 
mim  for  the  lodging  of  every  prisoner, 
inaOy  woman,  and  child,  confined  within  its 
walk.  This  was  denominated  the  model 
goal;  and  if  its  expensive  construction 
shonld  be  carried  throughout  the  country, 
it  would  require  six  millions  of  sterling 
money  to  furnish  the  same  princely  ac- 
eommodation  for  the  average  number  of 
prisoaers  confined  in  the  various  gaols  of 
the  kingdom.  The  increase  in  the  number 
«f  eommitmonts  for  Crime  in  this  country, 
sufficient  to  startle  every  reflective 
it  imposed  upon  the  Government 
the  country  the  unavoidable  duty  of 
making  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  this  increase,  and  the  means  of  repress- 
ing its  further  augmentation.  The  number 
af  eoDunitments  and  recommitments  had 


increased  during  the  last  forty  years  up- 
wards of  400  per  cent,  while  popuktion, 
during  the  same  period  had  been  aug- 
mented only  65  per  cent.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  crimes  had  actually  in- 
creased in  this  ratio,  either  in  number  or 
amount  during  this  period.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  measure  the  comparative 
morality  of  the  nation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  at  the 
present  period,  by  any  such  standard;  it 
would  be  notoriously  untrue.  In  many  re- 
spects the  national  character  had  greatly 
improved  during  that  period,  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  increase  of  commit- 
ments might  be  accounted  for  by  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  in  the  interven- 
ing time  which  served  to  influence  our 
criminal  statistics,  without  in  any  degree 
showing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  or  even  of  the 
classes  which,  on  account  of  their  poverty 
and  their  numbers,  furnished  the  krgest 
portion  of  our  prison  popuktion.  Amongst 
these  circumstances  may  be  reckoned  the 
disbanding  of  a  large  portion  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  cessation  of  impress- 
ment and  recruiting,  which,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  threw  back  upon  society 
the  portion  of  loose  population  which,  du- 
ring the  war  had  been  otherwise  absorbed. 
A  more  effective  system  of  police  in  both 
the  metropolitan  and  provincial  towns,  and 
in  the  rural  districts,  had,  at  least  for  a 
time,  increased  the  number  of  commitments 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  crimes 
actually  committed.  The  payment  of  pro- 
secutors' and  witnesses*  expenses  out  of 
the  public  funds,  had  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult :  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments, 
the  diminution  of  transportation,  and  the 
shortening  of  sentences,  had  all  had  a  telling 
effect  upon  our  criminal  statistics.  There 
was  yet  another  source  of  the  increase  of 
commitments,  which  probably  produced  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  number  than  all 
the  preceding  circumstances  put  together; 
he  meant  the  meddling  system  of  legisla- 
lation — the  consequence  of  a  high  state 
of  civilisation,  which  sought  to  give  in- 
creased protection  to  the  possessions  and 
the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthy  classes,  by 
elevating  into  crimes  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment acts  which  were  not  formerly 
the  subject  of  penal  infliction.  The  prison 
inspectors'  returns,  carefully  examined, 
proved  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  commit- 
ments were  for  larcenies,  mbdemeanours, 
juvenile  delinquencies,  acts  of  vagrancy, 
and  other  petty  offiences,  the  moral  and 
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to  tlie  **  ihew  "  work;  and  numerous  were 
the  statutes  which,  until  the  separa- 
tion of  the  American  States  from  the 
Crown  of  England,  authorised  the  gaolers 
to  sell  to  men-merchants  the  convict- 
ed criminals  in  their  custody,  to  he  con- 
veyed to  the  colonies,  and  then  to  he 
transferred  hy  deed  to  purchasers,  **  their 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns." 
He  did  not  recommend  the  return  to  any 
of  these  practices,  not  hecause  he  helieved 
they  were  morally  wrong,  or  that  they 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  legislative  au- 
thority to  re-enact,  but  because  he  believed 
they  were  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  to 
compel  criminals  by  rational  means  and 
moral  motives  to  labour  for  their  subsist- 
ence, was,  in  his  judgment,  both  necessary 
and  expedient,  and  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  enlightened  age 
in  which  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  live. 
-In  the  gaols  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
United  States,  the  prisoners,  out  of  the 
produce  of  their  industry,  maintained  them- 
selves and  their  keepers,  paid  for  their 
diet,  clothing,  and  bedding,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  prison,  and  the  salary  of  every  officer 
from  the  governor  down  to  the  lowest  turn- 
key; and  by  the  sale  of  surplus  productions 
they  were  enabled  to  present  each  prisoner, 
on  his  discharge,  with  four  dollars,  and  a 
new  suit  of  clothes — to  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  building,  and  to  subscribe  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  that  excellent  institution,  the 
Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society.  He  did 
not  introduce  this  statement  respecting  the 
American  gaols  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending them  as  models  for  imitation  in 
England,  but  merely  as  illustrative  of  the 
&ct  for  which  he  contended,  and  upon  the 
troth  of  which  his  proposal  must  be  made 
to  rest,  namely,  that  there  existed  the 
meaoB  of  obtaining  such  complete  power 
Mid  dominion  over  the  conduct  and  will  of 
a  prisoner,  as  to  evoke  into  healthy  action 
the  faU  amount  of  labour  and  industry  he 
was  citable  of  putting  forth,  if  subjected 
in  gaol  to  the  laws  which  were  propounded 
in  Holy  writ  without  limitation  or  excep- 
tion, and  were  as  obligatory  upon  the  bond 
B8  upon  the  free,  namely,  **  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face  man  shall  eat  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;"  and,  ''  if  anv  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.* 

In  the  principal  Belgian  and  French 
prisons,  the  truth  of  these  great  principles 
had  been  made  equally  manifest,  although 
ihe  system  practised  in  those  gaols  was 


worked  by  very  imperfect  machinery;  they 
were  made  nearly  or  entirely  self-support- 
ing by  calling  into  action  the  productive 
powers  of  the  criminal  inmates. 

fMr.  Pearson  read  extracts  from  Mr. 
Rawson's  report  to  the  Statistical  Society, 
describing  the  Belgian  prisons,  the  reports 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
and  also  the  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  France,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
some  of  the  largest  prisons  in  those  coun- 
tries defrayed  nearly  or  entirely  the  charges 
of  the  establishment  by  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners.] 

He  (Mr.  Pearson)  had  said  that  he  *did 
not  offer  the  American  system  as  a  model 
for  imitation;  he  must  say  the  same  of  the 
practices  pursued  in  the  Belgian  and 
French  prisons. 

In  America,  the  prisoners  were  taught 
a  trade  in  prison,  and  were  employed  as 
artificers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  in  vari- 
ous handicraft  occupations — those  branches 
of  industry  were  in  great  demand  in  those 
StAtes,  and  they  might,  therefore,  be  car- 
ried on  with  comparatively  little  injury  in 
the  market  of  indastry;  but  that  would 
not  be  the  case  in  this  country.  To  pro- 
secute handicraft  occuptions  in  our  gaols 
to  an  extent  and  for  a  lengthened  period, 
which  would  be  indispensable  if  you  desired 
to  make  industry  reformatory  and  remune- 
rative, would  be  productive  of  the  most  se- 
rious injury  and  injustice  to  the  humble 
and  honest  artisan  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits.  The  Belgian  and  French  sys- 
tems were  equally  objectionable,  though 
the  objections  were  of  another  class.  The 
labour  prosecuted  in  those  gaols  was  prin- 
cipally spinning  and  weaving  woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  fabrics.  Many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  gaols  were  of  exquisite 
texture,  and  realised  considerable  profits  in 
competition  with  the  productions  of  free 
labour.  As  these  operations  were  conduct- 
ed through  the  instrumentality  of  con- 
tractors, who  purchased  the  labour  by  pub- 
lic tender,  some  of  the  objections  to  this 
mode  of  employment  upon  the  score  of  the 
competition  of  prison  labour  with  free  in- 
dustry, were  removed;  but  there  remained 
one  great  objection  to  this  description  of 
employment — prisoners  required  the  com- 
mand of  machines  to  prosecute  it  on  their 
restoration  to  society.  But  without  means 
they  could  not  purchase  machinery;  and 
what  body  of  operatives  would  be  disposed 
to  receive  into  their  associations  competi- 
tors in  an  already  overstocked  occupation* 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
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itifhiHtrious  occupation  would  find  a  place 
within  till*  preciuats  of  a  prison  farm,  it 
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was  to  the  productive  powers  of  tbeir 
mother  earth  they  must  chiefly  look  for 
both  the  means  and  the  produce  of  prison 
labour.  He  undertook  to  proTC  to  the  sa- 
tisfiustion  of  any  Committee  the  House 
might  think  proper  to  appomt,  that  if  one 
ihoasand  convicted  criminals,  of  the  ave- 
rage age  and  strength  of  any  class  of  pri- 
soners— say  those  who  were  under  sentence 
of  one  or  two  years'  confinement — were 
placed  in  a  prison  upon  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  walled  in,  they  might  be  made  to 
work  the  land  by  means  of  spade  hus- 
bandry and  garden  cultivation — by  deep 
digging  and  trenching,  combined  with  the 
abundance  of  manure  which  the  refuse  of 
the  establishment  would  afford,  so  as  to 
yield  a  produce  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes, 
and  oatmeal,  'Sufficient,  by  the  coarsest 
and  plainest  fare,  to  sustain  the  hard- 
working prisoners  to  the  complement  of 
health  and  strength  requisite  on  their  dis- 
ehaige,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  honest  labourers  when  thrown 
upon  ttieir  own  resources,  by  their  daily 
tml,  to  gain  their  daily  bread. 

The  experience  of  a  lawyer  as  to  the 
jttodaetiVe  powers  of  land,  when  subjected 
to  the  continuous  industry  of  man,  would 
in  that  House  pass  for  no  more  than  it 
was  worth,  although  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Tull,  who  had  done  more  for 
agricnlture  than  any  other  man,  was  him- 
■df  a  lawyer.  He  (Mr.  Pearson)  could 
boast  of  no  patrimonial  acres,  and  had  no 
personal  or  hereditary  experience  of  their 
productive  powers  ;  but  he  was  backed  up 
m  the  statements  he  had  made  by  the 
testimony  of  above  one  hundred  of  the 
most  eminent  agriculturists,  and  of  the 
largest  tenant  farmers  in  the  land.  He 
luM,  dming  the  last  Christmas  agricultural 
■how,  discussed  this  subject  at  the  Far- 
fliers*  Clob,  of  which  they  were  pleased  to 
«leet  him  a  member ;  and  having  sent 
printed  letters  to  above  400  of  the  most 
eniinent  members  of  the  club,  scattered 
orer  all  parts  of  the  country,  requesting  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  powers  of  the  land 
to  produce  the  specified  supplies,  calcu- 
hAed  by  the  standard  of  the  existing  pri- 
son dietaries,  he  had  received  answers, 
giving  in  detail  the  proper  rotation  of 
eroppmg,  the  mode  of  treating  the  land, 
so  as  to  tax  it  to  its  highest  productive 
powers  without  exhaustion,  and  showing 
the  quantity  of  labour  it  could  be  made 
profitably  to  absorb,  and  the  amount  of 
prodnee  it  might  be  made  to  yield.  The 
eondoaion  at  which  thoy  had  arrived  was, 


that  the  land,  combined  with  labour  equal 
to  500  labourers,  with  the  manure  of  the 
establishment,  might  be  made  to  produee 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  meat  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, prisoners  and  keepers,  and  leave  a 
money  surplus  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,500^.  to  4,0002.  per  annum  towards  the 
interest  on  the  outlay,  and  the  wages  of 
the  establishment. 

Labour  on  land  might  be  recommended 
as  the  best  occupation  for  criminals,  be^ 
cause  it  did  not  interfere  unjustly  with  ^e 
labour;  for  there  was  no  dogma  of  political 
economy,  no  canon  of  our  social  institu- 
tions, which  could  forbid  an  establishment 
of  criminals  from  making  their  own  clothes 
and  their  own  food,  to  relieve  the  taxpaying 
portion  of  the  community  from  the  bmrden 
of  supporting  them.  But  this  occupation 
had  other  recommendations:  it  was  the 
original  occupation  of  the  majority  of  cri- 
minals. The  process  of  digging  did  not, 
like  handicraft  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
require  a  lengthened  apprenticeship  to  qua- 
lify persons  for  profitable  employment;  a 
few  days*  instruction  and  diligent  exertion 
would  soon  bring  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a 
young  or  middle-aged  London  pickpocket 
into  harness,  and  in  a  few  months  he  would 
be  qualified  to  wage  war  with  the  forests 
of  Canada,  or  to  earn  his  living  as  a  free 
emigrant  in  any  part  of  the  colonial  world. 
Labour  on  land  also  afforded  the  best  means 
of  noting  the  quantity  of  each  man's  ex- 
ertions, and  it  provided  work  suitable  to 
each  man's  strength  and  capacity;  for  while 
to  punish  one  man  with  fatiguing  labour, 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  ought  to  be  employed  in  deep 
d^SS^^S  ^^^  trenching,  other  prisoners  of 
impaired  strength  would  be  subjected  to 
an  equivalent  infliction  if  compelled  to  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  lighter 
employments  of  husbandry,  suited  to  their 
inferior  strength.  Labour  on  land  was, 
moreover,  a  healthful  occupation,  and  would 
enable  the  conductors  of  prisons  to  main- 
tain the  prisoners  with  coarser  and  less 
expensive,  less  stimulating,  and  less  palat- 
able diet,  than  was  required  to  gounteract 
the  effects  of  the  depressing  indolence  and 
relaxation  superinduced  by  the  unnatural 
atmosphere  of  the  separate  cells  in  our 
modem  gaols.  It  would  be  readily  seen 
that  all  these  calculations  were  built  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  existed  means 
and  motives  which,  if  properly  called  into 
action,  would  draw  out  from  the  prisoner 
the  fiill  amount  of  his  working  powers.  He 
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bad  even  no  labour  bat  a  treadwbeel,  and 
ibe  duration  of  bis  captivity  were  made 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  thousands 
of  revolntionB  be  would  daily  make,  a  dis- 
position to  labour  would  be  excited,  for  be 
would  feel  tbat  every  step  be  took  was  a 
Btep  towards  liberty;  and  if  digging  were 
bb  employment,  be  would  dig  with  a  hearty 
good-?all,  feeling  that  each  stroke  of  the 
spade  was  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
cf  cutting  bis  way  out  of  prison  to  a  state 
of  freedom.  But  they  bad  not  only  the 
judgment  of  philosophers,  who  bad  rea- 
soned from  the  nature  and  constitution 
and  natural  dispositions  of  man,  in  favour 
of  these  views;  but  they  had  abundant 
practical  experience  to  justify  their  conclu- 
sions. America,  and  Belgium,  and  France, 
as  bad  been  stated,  were  exponents  of  the 
principle,  although  the  details  of  the  means 
oy  which  they  brought  it  into  practical 
operation  were  imperfect  and  defective,  and 
admitted  of  great  improvement.  Captain 
Maconocbie  had  at  Norfolk  Island  systema- 
tised  the  principle,  in  a  manner  which  had 
been  eminently  successful,  even  with  such 
unpromising  materials,  and  with  such  li- 
mited powers  as  had  been  placed  at  his 
COTomand.  He  (Mr.  Pearson)  humbly  and 
respectfully,  but  firmly  and  confidently, 
asked  leave  to  co-operate  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  their  avowed  deter- 
mination to  endeavour  to  discover  an  im- 
Jiroved  system  of  secondary  punishment. 
f  ^ey  would  give  him  a  Committee, 
he  pledged  himself  to  show  that  they 
miffbt  solve  the  problem  with  certainty 
'  and  success ;  and  be  called  upon  the 
present  G6vemment  to  lead  the  van  in 
this  important  movement  in  the  improve- 
ment of  penal  science,  which  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Government  of  this  great  nation 
to  undertake.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  at  liberty  to  call  bis  declaration  by 
ibe  name  of  presumption,  or  any  other 
name  tbey  pleased;  but  if  they  would  give 
him  a  fair  and  impartial  Committee,  he 
would  stake  his  seat  in  that  House  on  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  report.  If  they 
did  not  report  the  plan  to  be  practicable 
as  a  most  valuable  and  important  agent  of 
prison  discipline  and  social  progress,  he 
would  resign  his  seat,  confident  that  the 
measure  bad  failed,  not  from  its  own  de- 
fects, but  from  the  defects  of  the  humble 
individual  who  bad  been  chosen  as  its  ex- 
ponent and  advocate  by  a  constituency 
which,  for  numbers  and  intelligence,  was 
surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  in  the  nation. 
it  bad  been  assumed  by  some  persons 
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who  were  willing  to  admit  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  system  he  proposed,  that 
the  construction  of  the  prisons,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  land  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  would  entail  upon  the  publio  a 
large  onginal  outlay.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  sucb  a  supposition. 
It  was  the  unnecessary  beauty,  and 
strength,  and  ornament,  and  comfoi*t,  and 
convenience  of  existing  prisons,  that  cre- 
ated such  an  enormous  cost.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  a  palace  like  Reading,  or 
a  fortress  like  York,  to  immure  the  petty 
larceners,  and  vagrants,  and  pickpockets, 
and  misdemeanants,  who  crowded  their 
gaols,  and  were  more  likely  to  break  lamps 
or  windows  to  get  into  them,  than  to  break 
walls  or  bolts  to  get  out.  He  undertook 
to  prove,  by  th^evidence  of  the  most  emi- 
nent architects  and  the  most  experienced 
contractors,  that  a  prison  for  one  or  two 
thousand  prisoners  might  be  erected  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  ensure  perfect  safety, 
and  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  health,  with  chapel,  work- 
shops, and  apartments  for  the  keepers, 
and  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  every  pri- 
soner, at  40Z.  each.  A  wall  round  the 
land  might  be  erected  as  lofty  and  as 
strong  as  the  wall  round  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary, at  an  expense,  for  1,000  acres,  of 
45,000^.,  and  of  course  for  a  larger  quan- 
tity at  a  proportionately  smaller  sum.  At 
40Z.  per  acre,  agricultural  land  might  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market,  fit,  with  the 
amount  of  labour  and  manure,  to  produce 
in  rotation  every  species  of  grain,  root, 
and  grass  crops;  so  that,  upon  this  calcula- 
tion, the  cost  of  a  prison  for  1,000  pri- 
soners, including  land  enough,  combined 
with  labour,  to  support  the  establishment, 
would  not  amount  to  anything  like  half  the 
cost  of  each  prisoner's  lodging  only  at  Mill- 
bank  or  Reading,  without  any  land,  either 
for  healthful  labour  or  productive  use.  He 
(Mr.  Pearson)  should  call  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  relieve  the  counties  altogether 
from  the  expense  of  convicted  prisoners, 
by  themselves  erecting  labour  gaols  for 
their  reception.  There  were  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  near  to  the  great  trunk 
railroads,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  that 
did  not  produce  a  shilling  per  acre  per 
annum,  though  tbey  were  of  a  staple 
quality  equal  to  the  highest  powers  of  pro- 
duction, if  properly  drained  and  cultivated 
by  the  spade  in  the  way  proposed.  The 
Legislature  had  recently  passed  an  Act, 
taking  from  larceny  the  punishment  of 
transportation.  The  effect  of  this  enact- 
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«>rer.  ATTrai'tivo  zv  jr-minals-  4C  ar-j:*?. 
Is  apotfanni  by  a  .*iiainur's*uii  jt  :be 
n»p«>rti  -u"  "he  L-hapiains  jf  Now^ie  uad 
Rea«iin^.  thac  che  nH.*timmic2nenrs  !^)ai 
other  gaols  in  the  rormer  pr3«)a.  waa  not 
irreftter  than  in  the  latcer.  although  New. , 
A  might  be  con^irlereri  as  the  common 
file  of  the  crime  of  the  nation;  and 
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■'^.   -    v^Ls  !mpo8BibIe  to  maintain  in  it  a 
-Mj.r.'ji'r   tjiially  airingent  to  that  which 
: —     tr    :piield   in   coonty   gaols.     The 
.Ti:     -rrc-jrive   principle    sought    to   be 
i^-i'-ii'-m  in  Reading  gaol  was  solitary 
::_-  "  =-  combined  widx  rrligious  instruc- 
.  :    ^  =.rans  of  scrfpi^r*  reading,  if  the 
-  ■  :»:r  .-.told  read  ot  -iiser^g  the  prison, 
.    ::r  remained  "Cikt^  Iccig  enougli  to 
1--T.      The  systcrL  i:i!?iIoaced  and  prac- 
-— -   —  this  prisc'D  f:ca;sced  ot  education, 
•  iu:::u:   xriring,  asd  ir>.hmedc,  religious 
^■r -rj.z.    separate    ridection,    knitting 
•  >-   ind   other   anising   work    for 
:  —    "1.    iked  to  engage  ia  a  light  oceu- 
i.: .  1.    .  '.  Jeve  them  fr:n  die  fatigues  of 
:^  -     .^u  :iie  tedium  of  ennoi.  idleness. 
_  •     -  .:.     aervating   warath.    and    ten 
--.       —7      J^  to  their  diet,  to  nse  the 
-.::^":^^'    :     ne  of  the  magistrates,  some 
:  .=.    -;c   :iil   they   were  ready    •'  to 
.•^-.       T  r  my  y)i  illostracing  its  charac- 
■     •    1^-,:  ray  iT»jm  his  own  observation, 
'..    :>r     ^  ;id   Tos  of  the  finest  descrip- 
■  :.    -'.   -■.-   ruindty  weekly  giren  to  the 
:-.^.-i,.-^  T-4s  :wice  as  much  as  that  given 
.';    ^^s:-^^:as5  paupers  in  the  opulent 
:u->i     -    T-:.c!i  lie   was  then   speaking. 
:  T>  ''A  jmoerthen  read  extracts  from 
■ '.       sr::^   nagistrates'  evidence  before 
■•'.    ■  .r-'.r..::ee  in  die  Lords,  and  copies  of 
\K'T  ->»::  ^guiacions,  showing  the  man- 
-nr  -.'.  «::.c-.i  the  prisoners  spent  their  time 
.;.    .-^vAv.:::^.   and  pointed  out  the   injori- 
.>      TV*. -.£>«   nencal.  moral,  and  physical, 
«     .  *..    w    Hiiieved,  the  system  must  ne- 
-.  >*!«- '.  V  -iriduce.  ]     He  said  it  evinced  bot 
I  ^^•::  <i:iuwtedi£e  of  the  human  heart,  to 
t9«>^i:ui<   hat  icuue  walls  with  bolts  and  bars 
•  u^ii  ?imt  >.mc  sinful  thoughts,  which  in 
::^^  iimd  :>i  a  depraved  and  profligate  pri« 
-< u    Kpuiation  would  be  found  struggling 
-tr  :he  a&cendanoy — if  accompanied  with 
u\'inuus  indolence  and  die  hours  of  dreamy 
'^it'^'P.  with   ihe   other  creature   comforts 
-v!cii    wtiica  the   prison  aboimded.      Soli- 
tude bad  its  vices,  as  well  as  society;  and 
no   rm-dical   work  upon   prisons   could  be 
L*onsulted,  but  referred  to  prisons  as  the 
hotbed  of  vices  which  could  be  read  in  the 
oouncenance  and  appearance  :l  the  victims 
•>f  the  solitary  system.     1:  ul«   separate 
system  were  applied  wicii  lur^sfziony  and 
severity,   idiocy  or  lunjc/   'vvold  be  the 
conse«{uence   in   many    ::La«<  .     if  applied 
with   liberality,   as   ac    r^dibj-rg.    the   ex- 
pense  would  be  enomit.'us^   lad    the   en- 
ervating influence  upon  :ce  habits  of  the 
prisoner   would    be    decrisiectjl    to    him 
when  sent  back  to  the  wurid  to  ^t  his 
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liying  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  but  it 
was  possible  to  combine  severity  with  ex- 
pense, as  had  been  proved  at  Reading,  for 
there  was  now  in  Bedlam  a  lunatic,  who 
had  enjoyed  all  the  bodily  luxuries  of  that 
prison,  whose  mind  had  been  broken  down 
under  the  system  of  mental  infliction 
which  there  prevails,  apparently  from  the 
want  of  those  mitigating  means  of  associ- 
ation which  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
system  say  should  be  applied  so  soon  as 
iixe  symptoms  of  mental  decay  exhibit 
themseiyes  in  any  one  subjected  to  cellular 
confinement.  His  (Mr.  Pearson's)  objec- 
tions to  the  system  were  various  under 
its  Tarious  aspects;  it  was  always  unneces- 
sarily costly;  it  was  always  injurious  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner,  and 
destmctive  of  the  habits  of  labour  upon 
which  he  could  alone  depend  for  an  honest 
maintenance  on  his  discharge.  By  the 
reterend  chaplain  himself  it  was  admitted 
to  be  utterly  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless,  as  a  reformatory  agent  upon  pri- 
soners confined  for  less  than  three  months 
— a  dass  of  offenders  which  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  their  prison  population. 
But  even  upon  prisoners  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  effects  of  this  process  of  reform 
appeared  to  be  of  the  most  transient  de- 
scription :  out  of  the  3,000  prisoners  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  new  treatment  in 
Beading  gaol,  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period, 
only  three  had  been  introduced  to  the  world 
by  name*  as  selected  specimens  of  the  refor- 
matory effects  of  the  system.  These  three 
prisoners  had  been  subjected  to  eight  or  ten 
months'  imprisonment,  and  had  profited  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  religious  instruc- 
tion they  had  received  from  the  excellent 
chaplain  of  the  prison,  and  by  their  men- 
tal itudies  in  the  quietude  of  their  cellular 
retirement,  that  they  had  committed  to 
memory  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  the 
EpheaianSy  and  had  written  themes  upon 
nl^giouB  subjects  illustrated  by  parallel 
texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  had,  in  fact,  rendered  themselves 
complete  peripatetic  concordances.  These 
young  men  had  the  remainder  of  their 
scDtenoeB  commuted  by  the  visiting  jus- 
tices on  account  of  their  thorough  reform, 
and  great  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the 
gaol :  gooa  places  were  procured  for  them 
on  their  discharge,  and  they  were  chroni- 
cled to  the  world  in  the  bulletins  at  sub- 
sequent sessions,  as  standing  stedfast  in 
their  reform.  But,  alas !  a  reformatory 
CMiTcrsion,  produced  in  a  hotbed  of  idle- 
Sy  could  not  withstand  the  rude  assaults 


of  external  temptation :  two  have  been  re- 
turned to  Reading  to  conclude  their  course 
of  study,  and  the  other  has  fled  the  coun- 
try on  a  charge  of  felony.  He  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) did  not  mean  to  say  that  many  of 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  prison 
were  not  now  living  in  the  pursuit  of 
honest  industry :  that  fact  might  happily 
be  predicated  of  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  had  been  the  inmates  of  every  gaol  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  contended,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Reading  system  was  less 
likely  to  prove  successful  than  other  pri- 
sons where  the  practice  of  hard  labour 
and  well-regulated  employment  were  en- 
forced. The  lazy  cellular  system  was  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  laws  of  God ;  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  even 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  it  was 
now  being  carried  into  operation.  Upon 
what  principle  was  it  that  there  was  no 
hard  labour  provided  in  the  model  prison, 
when  the  statute  of  the  4  George  IV.,  c. 
64,  required  that  in  every  gaol  there 
should  be  hard  labour  provided?  The 
Act,  moreover,  required  that  in  every  pri- 
son in  this  country,  where  hard  labour  was 
not  a  part  of  the  sentence,  the  prisoner 
should  be  made  to  labour  towards  his  own 
support.  The  enforcement  of  hard  labour 
was  not  permissive,  but  obligatory.  Now, 
the  prison  inspectors  had  reported  to  Her 
Majesty  that  there  was  no  treadmill,  nor 
anything  approaching  to  the  hard-labour 
system,  in  the  Reading  gaol.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  whose  names  were  on 
the  printed  calendar  as  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  Reading  gaol, 
with  hard  labour,  from  1844  to  1849,  was 
1 ,625 ;  and  yet  in  that  gaol  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Notwithstanding  the  inspector's  report,  the 
Home  Office  had  taken  no  steps  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  law.  Many  of 
those  prisoners  had  been  committed  again 
and  again  to  the  soft  and  effeminate  in- 
dulgence of  that  gaol.  Who  could  say,  if 
the  law  had  done  its  office  to  those  indi- 
viduals, that  the  county  would  have  had 
again  to  pay  for  their  support  while  suffer- 
ing imprisonment  ?  If  they  had  not  been 
reformed,  they  might  have  been  deterred, 
by  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  from 
subjecting  themselves  to  it  a  second  time. 
He  thanked  the  House  for  having  afforded 
so  patient  a  hearing  to  a  long  address 
upon  a  very  unpromising  subject.  His 
presence  in  that  House  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  large  constituency,  anxious  to  see 
the  principles  of  a  reformatory  self-sup- 
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rtiug  aystrem  of  prison  discipline  receive 
[air  trial,    under  the  authority  of  a  legis* 
tive  ena.ctment,  must  plead  his  apology 
r  the   pertinacity  he  had  manifested  in 
ressing  Yiis  opinions  upon  the  attention  of 
le  House.      Had  it  not  heen  for  his  advo- 
acy  of   tUese  opinions,  he  should  not  have 
ound  favour  with  the  constituency  of  Lam- 
)etli ;   for   he  had  distinctly  told  that  in- 
iependent  body  of  electors,  although  he 
should    maintain  by  his  votes  the  consis- 
tency   of   his   early  political  opinions,  he 
should   take  no  active  share  in  the  party 
diacussions  which  at  times  agitated  the 
House.     Had  it  been  his  fortune  to  have 
attained  a  seat  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,    the   excitement  of   young  ambition 
might  have    tempted   him    to    peril   the 
breakers  of  that   stormy  sea.     His  only 
desire  now  was,  that  the  remnant  of  his 
public  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  social  institutions;  and 
lie  knew  of  no  object  more  worthy  of  a 
man's  best  efforts  than  the  endeavour  to 
devise  and  establish  a  sound  reformatory 
system  of  prison  discipline.      The   noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Yernment  had,  in  his  address  to  the  elec- 
tors of  London,  stated,  that  one  of  his  ob- 
jects in  taking  the  reins  of  Government 
was  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  difficult  and 
important  problem   of  secondary  punish- 
ment and  prison  discipline.  He  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) had  sought  a  seat  in  Parliament  to 
co-operate  with  the  noble  Premier  in  en- 
deavouring to  solve  the  important  question. 
Having  devoted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  extended  means  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  few,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  he  thought  he  ought  not 
to  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  imagining 
himself  capable  of  contributing  his  contin- 
gent of  facts  and  opinions  to  aid  in  its  so- 
lution.    He  again  repeated,  that  he  felt 
cnfident  a  sound  system  might  be  devised, 
founded  upon  the  principles  propounded  by 
Howard,  and  practically  illustrated  by  the 
experience    of   the  prisons   in   America, 
France,  and   Belgium,   and  improved  by 
the  additional  light  and  knowledge  which 
subsequent  inquiry  had  cast  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    Let  them  deal  with  a  man  in  gaol 
according  to  the  same  precepts  of  religion, 
and  the  same  laws  of  political  economy,  by 
which  he  was  governed  in  a  free  condition. 
Let  him  have  nothing  but  water  and  coarse 
bread  until  he  had  earned  better  fare  by 
hard    and    continuous   labour,    except   in 
cases  where  from  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, a  just  exception  might  be  made  to 


the  otherwise  edict  of  the  divine  law, 
that  if  *'a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat."  The  number  of  criminals  would 
then  be  soon  reduced  by  the  operation  of 
a  system  which  would  prove  itself  at  once 
punitive,  reformatory,  and  economical. 
Stimulate  convicted  prisoners  by  adequate 
motives  to  habitual  labour  and  industry — 
by  making  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  food  and  the  duration  of  their  impri- 
sonment dependent  upon  the  gravity  of 
their  crimes  outside  the  prison,  and  by 
their  conduct  and  the  amount  of  their 
work  and  labour  within  it — ^they  would  be 
found  as  a  class  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide themselves  and  their  keepers  with 
food  and  clothing,  without  unjustly  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  free  labour,  and 
without  subjecting  the  revenues  of  the  na- 
tion or  the  rates  of  the  county  to  one 
single  shilling  of  expense.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  proposing  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 

'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing an  uniform  system  of  Discipline,  puni- 
tive, reformatory,  and  self-supporting,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  crimes." 

Mr.  OSBORNE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  G.  grey  gave  every  credit  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  attention  and  pains 
which  he  for  many  years  had  bestowed 
upon  this  subject;  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  suppose,  because  he 
did  not  assent  to  the  Motion  without  re- 
quiring the  hon.  Gentleman  to  make  a 
speech,  that  he  at  all  undervalued  its  im- 
portance. With  many  of  the  opinions 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed, 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  perfectly  agreed,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  meet. with  the 
concurrence  of  all  persons  who  had  had 
their  attention  called  to  prison  discipline  ; 
but  from  many  other  opinions  delivered  hj 
the  hon.  Gentleman  he  entirelj  disa^p-eed. 
If  the  House  were  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
the  Session  would  expire  long  before  their 
investigation  could  be  brou^t  toaeloM. 
If  any  inquiry  were  to  be  mstituted  into  J 
the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline^  iil 
ought  to  be  of  a  much  more  limited  and| 
specific  character  than  that  now  proposed*, 
It  was  true,  by  the  im nnr tatit  alteration 
which  the  hon.  Gentl<  d  just  i 
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priated  to  persons  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. These  the  hon.  Gentleman  now 
left  out,  although  a  great  part  of  his  speech 
did  apply  to  those  prisons.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
penal  labour  as  connected  with  imprison- 
ment, and  contended  that  we  ought  not  to 
allow  prisoners  to  remain  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness, which  was  the  practice  under  the 
old  system.  Before  the  great  experiment 
which  had  recently  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  prisoners  were  asso- 
ciated together  without  any  order,  de- 
cency, or  control,  and  were  allowed  to 
spend  their  time  in  complete  idleness, 
without  anything  approaching  to  a  good 
system  being  adopted,  whether  in  a 
moral,  a  social,  or  a  religious  point  of 
yiew.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
done  justice  to  the  great  improvements 
which  had  been  introduced  in  recent 
times  in  the  system  of  prison  discipline. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  the  hon. 
Gentleman  advised  a  uniform  system  in  the 
erection  of  prisons,  and  also  some  unifor- 
mity in  the  cost.  In  a  resolution  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  elsewhere, 
he  stated  that  there  ought  to  be  no  need- 
less expense  in  the  construction  of  a  prison; 
that  not  one  shilling  should  be  expended 
on  the  beauty  or  ornament  of  the  building, 
but  that  all  that  was  required  was  conve- 
nience and  security,  and  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  necessary  to  health.  In 
that  opinion  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  entirely  con- 
cmred;  and  if  these  things  had  not  uni- 
formly been  attended  to,  the  fault  was  not 
with  the  Government,  which  had  no  con- 
trolling power  over  the  expenditure  be- 
jond  that  which  was  involved  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plans.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  report 
of  the  inspector  of  prisons  for  the  nor- 
thern district,  containing  an  extraordinary 
statement,  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could 
neither  verify  nor  contradict,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  portion  of  the  prison  in  York 
had  recently  been  enlarged  at  an  expense 
of  1,200{.  for  each  prisoner.  Now,  he 
understood  that  the  part  of  the  prison  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman's  reference  ap- 
plied was  built  25  years  ago,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  improvements, 
which  had  tended  rather  to  reduce  than 
increase  the  expense  of  erection.  [Mr. 
Pbabson  said,  he  had  quoted  the  passage 
from  the  last  year's  report,  which  said 
•*  recently."]  He  repeated  that  he  un- 
derstood it  was  built  25  years  ago.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  also  alluded  to  the 


increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  commitments.  He  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  understood  him  at  first,  when  he 
alluded  to  that  point,  as  intending  to  ad- 
duce it  as  a  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of 
prison  discipline;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the 
increase  had  been  owing  to  various  causes, 
such  as  an  improved  system  of  police,  which 
had  led  to  the  better  detection  of  crime, 
and  to  modem  legislation,  which  had  con- 
stituted various  new  offences.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  fairly  admitted  that  a  great 
improvement  in  the  general  state  of  society 
had  taken  place.  Therefore,  the  inference, 
if  any,  which  should  be  drawn  from  the 
statistics  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  rather  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  system  than  otherwise.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  left  the  House  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  system  which  he  proposed 
for  the  prisons  with  1,000  prisoners,  which 
he  wished  to  see  erected.  When  he  com- 
plained of  the  system  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, and  when  he  spoke  of  the  expense 
which  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  ex- 
isting prisons,  he  ought  to  have  given  the 
House  a  little  more  information  about 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisons  which 
he  proposed  to  erect,  and  whether  all 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  furnished  with 
separate  sleeping  places  —  as  almost  all 
persons  who  had  studied  the  subject 
considered  to  be  indispensable — or  whe- 
ther the  prisoners  were  to  be  forced  to  as- 
sociate together  day  and  night.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  that  in  these  days  we 
thought  only  of  the  comfort  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  a  prison 
which  was  extremely  well  regulated.  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not,  like  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
prison,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Reading  gaol  was  perfectly  adminis- 
tered; but  he  must  say,  from  his  expe- 
rience of  the  prisons  on  the  separate  sys- 
tem at  Pentonville  and  elsewhere,  that  he 
believed  no  system  was  so  effectual  both 
for  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  criminal.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  also  affirmed  that  the  philanthro- 
pic Howard  had  never  contemplated  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  separate  impri- 
sonment. He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  read  a 
passage  from  the  third  report  of  the  in- 
spectors of  prisons,  which  contradicted 
that  opinion.  [Here  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman quoted  the  passage  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, and  also  an  extract  from  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy,   showing  that  he  too 
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was  in  favour  of  the  separate  Bjstem.]  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  there  ought  to  he  lahour  associated 
with  imprisonment;  and  he  helieved,  in 
every  well-regulated  system  of  imprison- 
ment it  was  so.  No  douht  it  would  he  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a  sufficient  space 
for  the  occasional  employment  of  prisoners 
in  the  open  air;  hut  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  have  1,000  acres  ap- 
propriated to  spade  lahour  for  the  prison- 
ers, he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  must  appeal  to  the 
county  Memhers  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  build  prisons  in  every  county  of 
the  kind  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
described  ?  He  certainly  considered  that 
the  first  outlay  for  such  buildings  would 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  hon.  Member's  plan,  what- 
ever its  results  might  be  as  regarded  in- 
dustrial lahour — respecting  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  With  respect  to  the  profit- 
able employment  of  prisoners,  he  begged 
to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that,  in  the 
Government  prisons,  the  practice  was  to 
do  precisely  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  recommended,  namely,  to  cause  the 
tailors  to  make  the  clothes,  and  the 
shoemakers  to  make  the  shoes,  of  the 
prisoners,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  that  work  out  of  doors. 
No  doubt  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  finding  profitable  employment 
for  prisoners,  without  interfering  with  the 
industrial  occupation  of  others;  and  that 
was  a  verys  formidable  objection  to  the 
scheme  of  the  hon.  Member.  With  regard 
to  that  plan,  he  begged  to  say  he  did  not 
see  what  a  Committee  was  to  inquire  into. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  an  in- 
quiry might  not  usefully  be  instituted  into 
the  system  of  prison  discipline.  An  in- 
quiry into  that  subject  had  taken  place 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
not  long  ago.  There  had  been  inquiries 
at  previous  periods  from  time  to  time  into 
the  same  subject;  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  express  a  final  opinion  that  an- 
other inquiry  might  not  be  instituted  with 
advantage;  but  he  objected  to  inquire  into 
a  speculative  plan  like  that  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member.  When  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man talked  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners  by  means  of  compulsory  labour — 
or  rather  by  labour  which  in  one  sense  was 
not  compulsory,  because  it  was  the  result 
of  their  own  will — he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  pre- 
sumed he  meant  the  system  advocated  by 
Captain  Maconochie,  of  substituting  labour 


sentences  for  time  sentences.  The  Go- 
vernment were  at  one  time  anxious  to  in- 
troduce that  principle;  but,  after  communi- 
cating with  persons  whose  opinions  were 
entitled  to  great  weight,  they  found  there 
were  very  obvious  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  alteration  of  the  law  on  that 
subject.  The  plan  of  labour  sentences 
was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all 
ablebodied  men  were  capable  of  performing 
the  same  amount  of  labour,  whereas  it  was 
obvious  that  that  must  necessarily  yary 
with  the  health,  skill,  age,  and  physical 
circumstances  of  each  individual,  wlueh  it 
was  impossible  for  any 'judge  to  knoir  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  sentence,  so  as 
to  enable  him  properly  to  apportion  the 
punishment  upon  each  prisoner.  Now, 
under  the  existing  system,  the  sentences 
both  of  persons  transported  and  persons 
imprisoned  might  be  abridged  in  cases  of 
good  conduct,  without  involving  the  ob- 
vious difficulties  he  had  pointed  out.  He 
repeated,  that  he  did  not  see  what  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  gained  by  appointing  a 
Committee  tO  inquire  into  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's plan,  because  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
fact  which  could  be  settled  by  a  Committee. 
A  prison  of  the  kind  described  by  the  bon. 
Gentleman  might  cost  double  the  amount 
in  one  situation  from  what  it  would  do  in 
another.  The  price  of  a  site,  for  instanoe, 
would  be  materially  affected  by  being  near 
a  large  town,  and  the  price  of  building 
materials  in  one  place  might  be  higher 
than  in  another.  The  hon.  Member  was 
mistaken,  also,  in  assuming  that  eyery  acre 
of  land  would  produce  the  same  amount 
of  profit.  In  these  ciroumstanoes  he  did 
not  thmk  that  so  far  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  developed  his  plan,  he  had  made 
out  any  case  to  justify  the  House  in  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
plan  and  estimates  which  he  proposed  to 
lay  before  them.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
isting system  of  separate  imprisonment,  he 
believed  that  the  more  it  was  inquired  into, 
the  more  efficient  it  would  be  found;  for, 
although  it  would  require  to  be  watched 
with  great  care  and  vigilance,  it  was  a 
system  which  had  not  only  been  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  great  philanthropy 
and  enlightened  and  enlarged  views*  but 
by  experience.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  its  expense;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  expence  of  erecting  a  prison 
with  separate  cells  and  sleeping  places  was 
not  materially  higher  than  the  expense  of 
other  prisons.  In  the  diet  of  the  prisouen 
there  might  be  additional  expense.     He 
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understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  advocate 
only  such  diet  aa  waa  necessary  for  health, 
and  nothing  hejond,  and  to  contend  that 
there  should  he  nothing  attractive  in  a 
prison;  and  he  agreed  so  far  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  hnt  it  should  he  home  in  mind, 
that  when  a  man  was  shut  up  in  prison  he 
did  require  more  to  sustain  him  than  when 
he  was  in  the  open  air  and  following  his 
usual  ooeupations.  The  dietaries  in  force 
were  adopted  after  oonsiderahle  inquiry, 
not  hj  himself,  hut  hy  his  right  hon.  pre- 
deeessor  in  office,  the  Memher  for  Ripon. 
In  sereral  cases  they  had  heen  dispensed 
with,  and  lower  dietaries  adopted  on  the 
leeommendation  of  the  magistrates,  when 
those  lower  dietaries  were  found  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the 
prisoners;  and  certainly  heyond  that  point 
the  dietaries  ought  not  to  go.  Consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  health,  which  was 
an  ohject  always  to  he  kept  in  view,  the 
more  severe  the  punishment,  and  the  more 
distasteful  it  was  rendered,  the  more  likely 
was  it  to  deter  from  crime ;  and  the 
next  ohject  was  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  With  respect  to  separate  impri- 
sonment, the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
addition  to  the  other  authorities  he  had 
quoted  in  its  favour,  here  referred  to  the 
authority  of  Sir  S.  Romilly;  and  in  proof 
that  it  was  not  calculated  to  produce  in- 
sanity, he  referred  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector of  prisons  in  the  western  district, 
contending  that  it  did  not  tend  more  to 
that  result  than  any  other  system  of  im- 
priMmment.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  al- 
Inded  to  a  prisoner  at  Reading,  who,  he 
said,  had  insanity  hrought  on  hy  his  im- 
prisonment; hut  it  did  not  follow  that  that 
mdividual  might  not  have  hccome  insane 
hy  imprisonment  in  any  other  gaol.  The 
h<m.  Gentleman  had  made  an  attack  on 
Beading  gaol,  and  had  observed  that  the 
recommittals  to  that  gaol  proved  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  system  adopted;  but  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  would  read  a  statement  on 
the  subject,  made  by  the  chaplain  of  Read- 
ing gaol:— 

'*  I  will  fint  disprove  the  statement  by  correct- 
ing  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  then  by 
referring  to  some  facts  which  contradict  the  re- 
presentations made.  In  the  eighth  page  of  the 
Synopsis  we  have  a  table  which  gives  the  number 
of  commitments  during  eight  years ;  and,  taking 
the  average  of  the  first  five  years,  we  observe 
1,078  under  the  old  system — ^taking  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years  under  the  separate  system,  the 
average  is  990.  But  from  the  last  number  must 
he  subtracted  65  convicts,  committed  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  by  Grovern- 
ment  to  be  subjeoted  to  the  discipline  of  the 


Berkshire  gaol.  Again,  the  new  class  of  criminal 
debtors,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  county 
courts,  amounting  to  48  during  the  last  two 
years  must  be  deducted,  and  thus  the  average 
number  under  the  separate  system  is  962,  being 
an  annual  decrease  of  116.  Mr.  Pearson  says 
the  adoption  of  the  system  has  led  to  '  numerous 
committals.'  A  very  indefinite  expression  !  and, 
reverting  to  the  diminution  I  have  noticed,  cer- 
tainly as  strange  and  unwarranted  an  inference 
as  could  have  bton  deduced.  The  separate  sys- 
tem at  Reading  has  lessened  the  number  of  com- 
mittals by  116^more  than  10  per  cent — there- 
fore, the  separate  system  attracts  !  " 

That  rev.  gentleman  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  inspector  of  prisons  for  the  northern 
district,  who  stated — 

"  On  the  general  subject  of  reoommitals,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  present  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  proportion  of  recommitted  prisoners  is 
very  unsatisfactory ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  pro- 
portion, even  if  correctly  ascertained,  affords  but 
little  indication,  unless  others  be  also  taken  into 
account,  of  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the  system 
of  discipline  in  different  prisons,  in  reforming  of- 
fenders, or  deterring  firom  crime. "  At  present, 
some  of  the  worst  prisons  have  the  fewest  recom- 
mitments." 

He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  not  read  other  ex- 
tracts which  went  to  prove,  what  many 
Members  in  that  House  acting  in  their 
magisterial  capacity,  were  able  to  bear  tes- 
timony to,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  tho 
separate  system  to  prevent  recommittals; 
and  at  that  late  hour  he  would  not  go  more 
fully  into  the  subject.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  whatever  system  was  adopted,  it 
ought  to  be  a  deterring  system;  and  he 
thought  that  this  object  was  better  at- 
tained uuder  the  system  coming  now  into 
operation  through  the  country  —  namely, 
the  separate  system,  than  under  any  pre- 
vious system  which  had  existed.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  substitute  the 
prisons  he  had  spoken  of  for  the  existing 
county  prisons,  an  enormous  expenditure 
would  be  occasioned.  What  would  the 
hon.  Gentleman  do  with  untried  prisoners? 
The  hon.  Gentleman's  system  was  appli- 
cable to  tried  prisoners;  but  there  must 
also  be  prisons  in  which  persons  committed 
for  trial  could  be  kept,  and  these  added  to 
the  others  would  entail  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense on  the  counties.  Having  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  thought  that  the 
general  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  not  be  adopted,  he  would  add,  that 
if  there  were  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  have  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
next  Session  respecting  the  building  of 
prisons  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  should 
have   any  objection   to    its    appointment. 
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Since  be  had  been  in  tbe  House,  he  had  re- 
ceived information  from  a  friend  of  bis,  a 
magistrate  of  Berkshire,  that,  so  far  as 
Reading  gaol  was  concerned,  the  magis- 
trates courted  inquiry,  not  being  disposed 
to  shrink  fron  investigation  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  being  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  result,  as  from  their  experience  they 
believed  that  the  system  adopted  tended  to 
diminish  crime.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  press  for  a  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  Motion  he  had  brought  forward. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  that 
though  he  had  no  connexion  with  Reading 
gaol  beyond  that  which  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  belonging  to  the  general 
body  of  the  county  magistrates,  yet,  as  that 
establishment  had  been  very  much  attacked 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward the  present  Motion,  he  would  state  in 
a  few  words  the  view  he  took  on  the  aub- 
lect.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Merry,  who 
had  been  alluded  to,  he  was  most  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the  full- 
est inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Read- 
ing gaol,  stating  that  there  was  not  a  re- 
cord or  an  account  which  would  not  bear 
the  strictest  investigation.  He  (Mr. 
Palmer)  apprehended  that  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  this  new  system  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  prisoners  from  one  another;  and 
when  Reading  gaol  was  first  built,  and 
that  system  was  proposed  to  be  carried 
out,  he  had  great  doubts  whether  it  would 
answer;  but,  hairing  carried  on  the  system 
now  for  some  time  in  Reading  gaol,  he 
believed  that  those  who  opposed  it  the 
most  when  first  introduced,  were  now  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  had  effected  con- 
siderable  good.  The  chaplain  of  Reading 
gaol  could  not  be  too  highly  praised  for 
his  zeal,  and  for  his  attention  to  the  prison- 
ers under  his  charge;  and  he  stated,  that 
greater  effect  was  produced  on  the  prison- 
ers under  the  new  system  than  under  the 
old.  Under  the  old  system  twelve  or  fif- 
teen prisoners  were  locked  up  in  a  ward 
without  any  one  to  overlook  them,  and  the 
consequence  was,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
concoct  any  sort  of  mischief.  Now  they 
were  placed  in  separate  cells.  And  it  must 
be  observed  there  was  great  difference  be- 
tween separate  and  solitary  confinement. 
The  latter  was  almost  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted;  the  former, 
one  under  which  the  prisoners  eould  have 
frequent  visits  from  those  who  could  afford 
them  instruction.     He  could  not  but  think 


there  were  errors  in  the  statement  of 'the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  number  of  recom- 
mittals, and  indeed  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
seemed  to  bear  out  that  impression.  With 
respect  to  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
new  gaol,  it  had  been  admittedly  very 
great;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  built  under  the  advice,  and  almost 
superintendence,  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
— that  the  contracts  were  open,  and  that 
several  architects  had  competed  for  the 
honour  and  profit  of  its  construction,  and 
that  the  Committee  of  Management  had 
the  authority  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
to  say  that  the  cost  woidd  come  to  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  man.  The  original  expense 
was  calculated  at  35,0002. ;  but  a  con- 
siderable increase  had  certainly  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  several  additions,  and 
of  plans  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
building.  With  respect  to  the  expenses 
of  prosecutions,  he  could  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  they  had  been  much  dimi- 
nished, and  the  county  rate  proportionably 
lightened.  The  plan  of  Reading  gaol, 
and  the  system  adopted  there,  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  more  than  one  Government. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  use  of 
hard  labour  there.  Now,  it  was  exces- 
sively difficult  to  determifte  what  different 
persons  called  hard  labour.  When  Acts 
of  Parliament  specified  hard  labour,  it 
was  necessary  of  course  to  inflict  it;  but 
he  could  inform  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
treadmill,  which  had  formerly  beoi  in 
use,  was  now  abandoned,  and  o&er  modes 
of  punishment  resorted  to.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoners  received  better 
diet  than  many  men  who  had  only  their 
own  earnings  to  depend  upon;  bat  he  had 
been  told  that  those  in  confinement,  par- 
ticularly under  the  separate  system,  re- 
quired more  food  than  prisoners  nnder 
other  circumstances. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  as  it  was  after 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  subject  codd  not 
possibly  be  concluded  that  night. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  luflf-after 
Twelve  o'clock, 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1849. 

MiifUTKs.]  PuBuc  Bills.— JlcporfecL—BanknipCey  (Ire- 
land). 

Petitions  Prbscntcd.  By  Colood  Thompion,  ftma 
Eocleshill,  Yorkshire,  for  Univoml  SuAaf^w— By  Mr. 
Bright,  from  LinUthgow,  for  the  AfflmMtioii  BtlL— By 
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Mc  Haild*  from  tbe  Rev.  J.  Jordaii,  Viear  of  Enttone, 
OntaiMkn,  6*  •  Rcfomi  of  the  Churdi  of  Engbmd. — 
^By  Ik  JaoMS  MatheioD,  tram  the  Free  Synod  of  Ro«, 
for  tfw  Omgf  Rdief  Oill ;  and  from  Storaoway,  County 
of  RoH^  afrinat  the  Sunday  Travelling  on  Railways  Bill. 
--By  Mr.  K«r  Seymer,  from  Charroouth,  againat  the  Mar- 
ilafei  Bm.— By  Mr.  Aglionby.  from  the  New  Zealand 
Oompmy,  agnhMt  Conrict  Emigration.— By  Mr.  Philip 
Bemielt  from  a  Number  of  Places  in  Suffolk,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Malt — From  the  Guardians  of  the  Wood- 
hridge  Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Tenements  in  lieu 
of  Oeaapicn.— By  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie,  tram  PaUley, 
Ibr  tlio  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  against  the 
Pabile  Health  (Scothmd)  BilU— By  Mr.  Mackensie,  from 
Hm  Farkh  of  StNhiian's,  StirUngshire,  against  the  Luna* 
tim  (Seodaad)  BilL^By  Mr.  Armstrong,  fhnn  the  Bum- 
kj  Union*  Lanomhire,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
Poor  Low  OCHoers. — By  Mr.  Heald,.from  several  Wes- 
Icyaa  Congregationa  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  Suppression  of 
PromiBeiioaa  Intercourse. — By  Admiral  Gordon,  firom 
Kinevdiiie  (TNeU,  against  the  Regtotering  Births,  &c. 
(Seolland)  Bill,  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Omaan  Rioardo,  from  Worcester,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Sale  of  Beer  AoL— By  Mr.  HardcasUe,  firom  Colchester, 
for  the  Sopprasion  of  the  Slave  Trade.— By  Mr.  Walker 
Hooaage^  from  Devises,  for  dedding  International  Dis- 
polBB  by  Arbitration. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  CANADA. 

Mb.  ha  WES  appeared  at  the  bar,  and, 
bj  Her  Majesty's  commaDd,  presented  pa- 
pers relatire  to  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

On  the  question  that  the  papers  do  lie 
vpon  the  table, 

Mb.  roebuck  rose  and  said,  he  hoped 
in  what  he  was  about  to  do  he  should  re- 
ceive the  pardon  of  the  House,  for  the  mat- 
ter was  of  very  great  importance.  The 
country  had  naturally  been  very  much  ex- 
cited by  the  statements  that  had  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  of  the  previous  day; 
and  he,  in  common  with  others,  was  start- 
led by  the  intelligence.  He  had  since  re- 
ceived private  information  from  a  gentle- 
man living  in  Canada,  which  might  relieve 
in  a  great  measure  the  anxiety  of  people 
who  felt  that  a  great  colony  was  interested 
in  the  matter;  and  he  hoped  he  should  be 
ezcnsed  for  bringing  that  information  be- 
fore the  House.  The  riot,  it  was  well 
known,  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Bill 
which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Can- 
adian Legislature  for  compensating  persons 
who  had  incurred  losses  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1837,  and  subsequently.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  there  being  two  sets  of 
population,  English  and  French,  returning 
members  to  the  same  house,  attempts  had 
been  constantly  making  to  lead  England  to 
believe  that  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
were  questions  not  simply  of  party,  but  of 
country  or  of  race,  between  the  French 
and  English.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  letter, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  read,  and  he  had  a  statement  of 
the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  they  ought  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt 


whether  this  was,  as  was  often  attempted 
to  be  made  out,  a  question  of  race  : — 
Montreal,  April  29,  1849. 
"  My  dear  Sir — You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
at  the  Canadian  news.  At  a  time  of  profound 
peace  the  Govomor  Greneral  came  down  to  Par- 
liament to  sanction  some  Bills  which  had  passed 
the  two  Houses;  among  others  the  Bill  which  has 
caused  so  much  excitement  among  our  Tory  popu- 
lation. To  our  surprise,  regret,  and  indignation, 
not  only  was  the  Governor  General  insulted  on 
the  spot  by  being  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  on  pass- 
ing in  his  carriage,  but  a  meeting  was  got  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  summoned  by  fire-bells ; 
inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  the  mob  hur- 
ried to  the  Parliament  House,  smashed  the  win- 
dows, drove  out  the  members,  seized  the  mace, 
and  finally  set  fire  to  the  building,  which  was 
wholly  consumed,  with  our  valuable  library  and 
all  our  records.  The  loss  to  the  province  is  irre- 
parable, and  I  fear  our  credit  and  character  will 
suffer.  The  military  were  got  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  too  late  t^  prevent  mischief.  The  ex- 
councillors  adjourned  to  the  Government-house, 
sat  up  all  night,  got  magistrates  who  took  depo- 
sitions, and  early  in  the  morning  the  men  who  ex- 
cited the  mob  were  arrested.  All  now  is  quiet. 
There  were  other  outrages  on  Thursday  night ; 
but  the  rioters  were  masked,  at  least  the  ring- 
leaders, and  are  not  known.  I  send  you  the  votes 
of  the  House.  Tou  will  see  that  Lord  Elgin  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  majority.  I  have  analysed 
the  division  for  you.  In  the  first  division  you  will 
find  fi*om  Upper  Canada  16  for  Government^ 
against  1 1 ;  majority  5.  All  these  of  course,  are 
British.  In  Lower  Canada,  British,  5  for  Govern- 
ment, 5  against ;  French  Canadians  21  for  Go- 
vernment, 1  against;"  that  one  being  his  (Mr. 
Roebuck's)  old  friend,  Mr.  Papincau.  "  On  the 
final  division  there  were  5  of  British  origin  for, 
and  5  against,  from  Upper  Canada  ;  14  for,  and 
10  against,  from  Lower  Canada ;  of  French  Cana- 
dians 17  for,  and  1  against.  In  a  full  house  our 
majority  would  have  been  even  much  larger." 

So  it  was  even  under  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Canada ;  and  he  should  be  very 
ready  to  say  that  the  mode  of  election  and 
the  division  of  electoral  districts  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  some  time  or 
other  he  would  detail  to  ^he  House  the 
endeavours  to  manage  aff'airs  in  that  coun- 
try.    The  letter  proceeded : — 

"  And  yet  this  factious  minority  has  had  the 
insolence  to  demand  the  recall  of  our  noble  Gover- 
nor General,  whose  just  and  impartial  conduct 
has  gained  the  affection  of  the  mass  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  as  the  addresses  which  will  pour  in 
during  the  next  few  weeks  will  prove.  I  want  to 
make  you  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  Make  the 
House  of  Commons  understand  the  truth.  The 
city  of  Montreal  address  will  be  signed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  including  all  the  wealth 
and  respectability  of  the  city.  The  rabble  is 
headed  by  bankrupt  merchants,  who  have  neither 
stake  nor  interest  in  the  country,  and  who,  though 
pretending  great  loyalty,  would  be  rebels  any  mo- 
ment to  serve  their  own  purposes.  I  write  in 
great  haste." 

No  doubt,  at  the  present  moment,  alarm 
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was  created  in  Canada  and  in  England,  by 
a  notion  that  "  annexation  was  connected 
with  these  riots."  At  the  present  moment 
that  was  not  the  case ;  .but  he  warned  the 
House  of  Commons,  lest  they  should  by  an 
injudicious  interference  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  as  expressed 
through  their  oWn  representatives — ^he 
warned  the  House  not  to  interfere  with 
them,  lest  they  should  make  the  question 
of  annexation  one  which  should  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  pre- 
sent House  of  Assembly  was  made  under 
the  Act  of  Union — an  Act  passed  much 
against  his  wishes  and  advice,  for  he 
told  the  House  of  Commons  then,  as 
he  told  it  now,  that  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  should  arise,  it  would 
come  from  the  English  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  what  he  would  say  was  this, 
that  the  money  which  this  legislature 
was  about  to  appropriate  was  the  money 
of  Canada,  and  not  the  money  of  England. 
It  was  about  to  appropriate  it  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  administration  constituted 
by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  that  legis- 
lature, and  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  asked,  on  the  previous 
day,  whether  this  was  not  a  Money  Bill, 
which  had  received  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Crown.  He  assumed  the  facts  to 
be,  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin  went  out  with 
certain  general  instructions  and  certain 
powers  as  Governor  General.  He  repre- 
sented Her  Majesty  there;  and,  in  that 
Parliament,  no  Bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  money  could  be  discussed  without  there 
being  a  Committee,  exactly  as  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons;  and  the  Minister 
must  have  come  down,  and,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  Committee,  stated  that  he  had 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  in  making 
that  proposal  for  200,000^.  [Mr.  Hawes: 
100,000^.]—  100,000?.,  for  purposes  of 
which  Her  Majesty  was  cognisant. 

Mr.  PUSEY  rose  to  order.  He  exceed- 
ingly regretted  to  interrupt  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend;  but  Wednesday  being  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  independent  Mem- 
bers, inconvenience  would  be  caused  if  a 
debate  arose  upon  Government  measures 
before  the  first  Order  of  the  Day.  This 
question  would,  probably,  draw  observa- 
tions from  other  hon.  Members,  who  were 
at  issue  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  so  a  discussion  would  spring  up  which 
must  necessarily  occupy  much  time. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  namely,  whether  the 


papers  relative  to  the  affSurs  of  Canada 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  regular.  The  only 
mode  of  effecting  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  BeAshire,  was  by  a  Motion 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned;  but  such  a 
Motion  could  not  be  made  or  entertained 
before  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  roebuck  accordingly  reeomed. 
His  desire  was  to  relieve  the  public  anx- 
iety, which  he  knew  was  very  great;  and 
he  would  at  once  close  the  remarks  which 
he  wished  to  make  if  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  House  that  he  should  do  so,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  hon.  Members  proceeding  with  their 
Bills;  but  he  did  assure  the  House  that  this 
was  a  much  larger  question  than  they 
imagined,  and  that  they  ought  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  obtaihing  all  the  infor- 
mation that  was  required  to  settle  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  subject.  He  would  con- 
fine himself  as  much  as  he  could  to  a  sim- 
ple explanation  of  how  the  matter  stood  at 
present;  and  he  hoped  that  in  doing  so  he 
should  not  be  supposed  to  be  taking  up 
unnecessarily  the  time  of  the  House.  He 
believed,  then,  that  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berkshire  interrupted  him,  he  (Mr. 
(toebuok)  was  explaining  that  the  parties 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  brbging 
forward  this  subject  were  the  Ministry  of 
Canada.  He  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Colonial  Office  were  not  cognisant  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case:  they  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  state  of  things  in  Canada  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  papers  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  sent  round  to  hon.  Members 
that  morning,  and  which  of  themselves 
showed  that  the  groundwork  of  this  propo- 
sition was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  and  that  it  had  their  sanction 
and  approval.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  could 
not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  whether 
this  Compensation  Bill  was  a  right  or  a 
wrong  measure.  When  the  proper  time 
came  he  should  be  quite  prepared  to  jus- 
tify the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  on  that  subject;  but  he  did  en- 
treat the  House  to  be  cautious  how  ihej 
interfered  in  this  matter  against  the  deter- 
mination and  the  natural  and  properly  con- 
stituted expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Canadian  people.  He  hoped  that  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  country  would  not  inter- 
fere in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this 
question  what  it  was  not — a  question  of 
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With  these  obseryations  he  beg- 1 
ged  pardon  for  having  occupied  the  time  ; 
of  the  House.  | 

Mb.  ha  WES  :    Sir,  I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  raise,  at  this  ; 
moment,  any  general  discussion  upon  the  \ 
■abject  adverted  to  by  my  hon.  and  learn- 1 
ed  Friend.     The  Government  have  taken  j 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  lay  the  pa-  | 
pars  relating  to  Canada  on  the  table  of  the  i 
House.     I  have  only  to-day  been  enabled 
to  bring  up  a  despatch  from  the  Earl  of  • 
Elgin,  which  it  is  intended  should  be  cir- 1 
eulsted  with  the  other  papers  having  im- 1 
mediate  reference  to  the  events  which  have 
latdy  occurred  in  Canada;  and  I,   there- 
fore, think  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  en- 
ter into  a  general  discussion   until  hon. 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  of  read' 
ing  those  papers,  which,  of  course,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  but  which 
they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  peruse.    Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  hope  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  will  not  think  I 
am  acting  discourteously  towards  him  if  I 
express  my  opinion  that  the  House  ought 
to  wait  until  all  these  papers  shall  have 
been  circulated,  before  they  call  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  enter  into  a  full 
explanation  of  the  recent  events. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE^  I  entirely  concur, 
both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spuit,  with 
what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field are  of  that  natm*e  which  I  do  not 
think  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  pass 
over  altogether.  I  do  not  dispute  the  rec- 
titude of  the  intentions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  nor  do  I  deny  at  all 
the  wisdom  of  endeavouring  to  calm  the 
pnblie  mind  of  this  country,  and  to  warn 
mdividoals,  and  this  House  itself,  against 
premature  interference  either  in  the  affairs 
of  Canada,  or  in  any  other  public  affairs 
whatever.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whilst  he  has 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  House  from  such 
interference,  and  warned  us  against  under- 
taking it,  has  himself,  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously, done  much  to  prejudge  the  question 
— upon  which  he  admits,  and  which  I  also 
feel,  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly  informed. 
I  confess,  when  the  first  intelligence  of 
these  transactions  reached  this  country, 
my  mind,  like  that  of  many  others,  was 
deeply  interested  and  deeply  excited  by  it; 
bat  a  review  of  that  intelligence,  imperfect 


as  it  is,  convinced  mo  that  we  were  not 
and  cannot  be  in  possession  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  We  are  not  and  cannot  be  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  necessary  to 
form  a  judgment,  either  upon  the  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Compensation  Bill,  or  upon  the 
conduct  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Elgin — a  nobleman  whose  friendship  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  enjoy  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  of.  all  whose  acts  I  feel 
the  strongest  disposition  beforehand  to 
form  the  most  favourable  judgment.  Until 
we  shall  be  put  in  possession  both  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  own  despatches,  stating 
the  grounds  of  those  proceedings,  and  like- 
wise of  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  principles  which  may  or  may  not 
have  guided  the  former  acts  of  legislature, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  form  a  judgment. 
For  this  reason,  for  many  weeks  past,  and 
indeed  so  lately  as  yesterday,  I  have  ab- 
stained from  putting  any  question,  or  tak- 
ing any  part  in  this  matter,  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  excitement. 
And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  strictly 
to  confine  myself  to  the  observation  of  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down,  whilst  I  notice  some 
words  which  have  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  anything  that  may  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man warns  this  House  against  interfering 
with  the  Rebellion  Losses  Compensation 
Bill;  and  upon  what  principle  ?  If  he  gives 
that  warning  upon  the  ground  of  the  im- 
perfect information  which  we  possess,  I 
heartily  concur  with  him;  and,  for  one,  I 
will  give  no  opinion  upon  the  Bill,  or  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  or  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  when  I  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  not  content  with  warning  us 
against  interference  now,  laying  down  a 
principle  as  the  ground  of  his  warning, 
which  principle  will  be  as  good  when  we 
are  fully  informed,  as  it  is  now,  when  we 
are  imperfectly  informed;  and  when  I  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  say,  "  the 
people  of  Canada  have  been  voting  the 
money  of  Canada,  and  therefore  I  warn  you 
not  to  interfere,"  I  protest  against  a  doc- 
trine which  interferes  with  the  supremacy 
of  this  country  over  all  imperial  concerns. 
Why,  Sir,  it  might  be  that  England  might 
be  at  war  with  some  foreign  Power,  and 
that  some  colonial  legislature  might  be 
found  voting  a  subsidy  to  that  foreign 
Power.  Would  that  be  a  reason,  because 
it  is  a  question  of  the  money  of  the  colony, 
and  not  the  money  of  this  country,  against 
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the  interference  of  this  Honse  ?  I  confine 
myself  strictly  to  this  point.  I  protest 
against  the  warning  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman,  and  I  contend  that  this 
House  has  a  perfect  right  to  interfere  in 
all  imperial  concerns.  It  is  a  question  of 
policy,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  whether 
this  House  will  interfere  or  not;  hut  the 
fact  of  the  money  concerned  in  this  Bill 
being  the  money  of  Canada,  will  not  be,  of 
itself,  a  conclusive  reason  against  our  in- 
terference, provided  our  interference  shall 
seem,  upon  other  grounds,  to  be  called  for. 
Then  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  perhaps  he  has  demon- 
strated thereby  that  this  question,  which 
now  disturbs  and  agitates  Canada,  is  not  a 
question  of  race.  Again,  I  will  give  no 
opinion  whether  it  is  a  question  of  race,  or 
whether  it  is  not;  but  I  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  the  statements  he 
has  read  do  not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  I 
have  read  much  in  the  public  journals  and 
private  communications  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  times  over  the  allega- 
tion that  this  question  is  a  question  of  race. 
But  never  once  have  I  seen  it  stated  that 
it  is  a  question  of  race  in  the^[ou8e  of 
Assembly.  The  hon.  and  leamecNi^ntle- 
man  may  have  demonstrated  it  as  not  a 
mere  question  of  race  there.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  French  Members  of  the 
House — the  Members  of  French  origin — 
were  in  a  minority  in  that  House,  and  that 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  a  question 
of  race  was  not  within  the  walls  of  the  as- 
sembly, but  without.  That  question  we  shall 
have  to  consider  when  we  are  in  possession 
of  full  information;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  must  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man he  has  done  nothing  whatever  towards 
elucidating  or  settling  the  question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that 
this  measure — for  I  must  vindicate  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
though I  will  not  go  one  step  further — 
and  he  says  truly — was  introduced  into 
the  Canadian  Parliament  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Crown.  I  apprehend  that  about 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Be- 
ing a  matter  involving  money,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  according  to  the 
constitutional  forms  of  the  province,  to 
have  introduced  it  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown.  The  sanction  of  the  Crown 
means  the  sanction  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  It  matters  not 
one  rush  whether  there  were  previous  in- 
structions or  not.      The  responsibility  of 


the  Government  for  the  acts  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  is  also  unquestioned  and  undeniable; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
see  that,  if  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  is 
required  in  matters  affecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  the  very  effect  of  that 
sanction,  so  required  to  be  given,  must 
bring  them  under  the  cognisance  and  juris- 
diction of  this  House.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  review  the 
grounds  which  induce  him  to  think  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  there  be 
any  interference  by  this  House.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  any  interference  or  not ;  but  I 
protest  against  alleging  these  general 
grounds,  which  would  exclude,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  the  inter- 
ference of  this  House,  and  hinder  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  this  House  to  have 
supervision  over  all  colonial  affairs ;  al- 
though I  should  accompany  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  all  lengths  in  asserting 
the  principle  that  our  interference  ought 
to  be  strictly  limited  to  matters  that  are 
of  imperial  concern,  and  that  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities  ought  to  be  left 
entire  and  unimpaired  over  matters  that 
are  not  imperial.  I,  like  others*  have  re- 
ceived this  morning  papers  containing  a 
fall  history  of  the  previous  proceedings  in 
this  case  f.  but  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet, 
since  I  got  them,  to  make  myself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents.  I  tmst  hon. 
Members  will,  before  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion  upon  this  question,  upon  one  side  or 
the  other,  feel  it  an  imperative  and  solemn 
duty  to  examine,  with  the  most  dbpassion- 
ate  care,  every  step  of  those  proceedings  ; 
and  that  they  will  pass  no  judgment  what- 
ever upon  the  Executive  in  the  colony,  or 
upon  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters here,  until  they  hare  carefully  exa- 
mined the  whole  of  the  papers,  and  endea- 
voured therefrom  to  form  a  wise  and  dis- 
passionate conclusion. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  I  should  regret  if  any 
further  discussion  were  to  arise  upon  this 
subject,  with  the  imperfect  information 
that  we  necessarily  possess  upon  the  de- 
tails«of  these  transactions.  I  do  not  rise 
myself  to  continue  the  discussion.  I  only 
wish  to  state  that  I  did  not  consider  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  to  deny  the  right  of  this 
House  to  interfere.  [Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear, 
hear !  ]  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  thinking  that-  right  is  unques- 
tionable. The  power  which  the  Crown  has 
of  disallowing  any  colonial  act,  after  it  has 
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reoeiyed  the  consent  of  tlie  Governor  Ge- 
neral, necessarily  implies  the  right  of  Par- 
liameni  to  tender  its  advice  to  the  Crown 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gatiTel  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difierence  between  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
SheflSeld  in  their  views  as  to  the  right  of 
Parliament,  although  they  have  expressed 
themselves  in  different  language.  If  I  had 
understood  t^e  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  deny  that  right,  I  should  have  felt 
it  my  daty  to  protest  against  it  as  much 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  only 
nndentood  him  to  caution  the  House  of 
Commons  against  hastily,  and  without 
some  necessity,  interfering,  and  not  to 
deny  its  jurisdiction.  I  hope,  therefore, 
the  discussion  will  now  end,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  resumed  until  Parliament  is  in 
possession  of  the  fullest  information. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  If  I  said  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  denied  the  right 
of  Pariiament  to  interfere,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it;  but  if  I  did  so,  I  did  him  an  in- 
justice. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
did  not  deny  the  right  of  this  House  to 
interfere.  What  I  meant  was,  that  I  did 
not  look  to  any  abstract  doctrine  he  laid 
down,  but  to  the  reason  he  gave  for  not 
interfering,  that  this  watf  the  mo^glK>f  the 
colony,  and  that,  therefore,  they  nad,  upon 
that  ground  a  right  to  spend  it  as  they 
thought  proper. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  hoped  the  House 
would  not  proceed  without  information. 
The  question  was  between  those  who  had 
defended  the  connexion  between  Canada 
and  this  country,  and  those  who  had 
sought  to  destroy  that  connexion.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had 
given  M.  Papineau's  version  of  the  di- 
rision,  and  he  wished  to  guard  the  House 
against  it. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  the  analysis  he 
had  given  was  of  the  names  as  they  had 
TOted. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DENISON  thanked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  for  hav- 
ing given  the  House  information  which 
tended  to  calm  the  feelings  of  the  country 
upon  this  matter.  He  had  also  warned 
the  House  against  any  rash  and  inconsi- 
derate proceedings.  This  he  (Mr.  Deni- 
son)  thought  was  likely  to  give  an  impres- 
sion to  the  country  that  something  had 
ooenrred  in  the  House  which  showed  a 
disposition  to  act  in  that  manner.  That 
would  be  a  very  false  impression ;  for  no- 


thing had  occurred  which  showed  that  the 
House  was  disposed  to  act  either  hastily 
or  inconsiderately. 

The  papers  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 

ASCENSION  DAT. 
Mr.  ADDERLEY  moved  that  To-mor- 
row, being  Ascension  Day,  no  Committee 
do  meet  and  proceed  with  business  before 
two  o'clock.  He  said  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  same  rule  as  existed  with  respecf 
to  Ash  Wednesday  should  not  be  applied 
to  Ascension  Day.  He  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  any  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  two  days.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  no  opposition  would  be  offered 
to  the  proposition. 

Mr.   CHRISTOPHER    seconded    the 
Motion. 

Mr.  bright  was  afraid  he  must  dis- 
appoint the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  expec- 
tation that  his  Motion  would  meet  with 
unanimous  approval,  for  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  oppose  it.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know  where  these  interruptions  to  the 
I  business  of  Parliament  were  to  end.  Last 
year  they  proposed  to  adjourn,  and  did  ad- 
I  joum,  over  the  Derby  day;  and  the  anm- 
I  versary  of  the  day  on  which  an  unfortu- 
I  nate  meaarch  had  been  beheaded  had  oftlBu 
I  caused  an  adjournment  of  the  House.  This 
last  was  intended  to  allow  Members  to  go 
to  Church,  though  he  believed  very  few 
went — he  meant  on  that  day.  He  hoped 
all  Members  of  the  House  were  disposed 
to  regard  the  momentous  event  which  As- 
cension day  was  understood  to  commemor- 
ate with  proper  feelings;  but  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  House  should  suspend 
its  business  on  that  day.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman interfered  on  behalf  of  Committees. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  on  one — a  most  im- 
portant one,  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee, and  he  knew  that  there  were  now 
some  gentlemen  in  town  from  Dublin  to  be 
examined  before  that  Committee,  and  who 
would  probably  be  detained  here  over 
Sunday  if  the  business  of  the  Committee 
were  interfered  with.  But  he  opposed  this 
Motion  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  know  where  these  propositions  would 
end.  Different  sects  had  different  days 
which  were  held  important.  Next  year 
they  might  have  some  other  hon.  Member 
proposing  some  other  day  as  sacred,  and 
on  which  the  House  should  not  sit.  The 
Irish  Gentlemen  might  claim  an  adjourn- 
ment for  some  of  their  numerous  saints, 
and,  for  aught  he  knew,  Wales  might  put 
in  a  claim  for  its  patron  saint.     He  should 
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be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  on  this  question.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  have  conceded  the 
point  to  the  hon.  Mover;  bnt  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  sure  that  if  he  had  allowed  his 
own  good  sense  to  be  his  guide,  he  would 
have  opposed  it.  He  looked  upon  these 
Motions  as  symptoms  of  growing  feeble- 
ness in  that  House,  and  of  a  disregard  of 
their  duty  with  respect  to  the  important 
business  of  the  country. 

Sir  6.  GREY  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's proposition  was  originally  for  an  ad- 
journment over  to  Friday;  but  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  had  told  him  that  Government  would 
oppose  it.  He  had  then  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Member  the  plan  taken  with  regard 
to  Ash  Wednesday,  which  would  enable 
hon.  Members  who  were  so  inclined  to  at- 
tend divine  service.  He  had  added,  with 
respect  to  the  private  Committees,  that  if 
no  inconvenience  was  expected  from  the 
detention  of  witnesses.  Government  trould 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion. 

Mh.  SIMEON  said,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  attend  divine  service  on  Ascension 
day.  Members  of  Railway  Committees 
had  conflicting  duties,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  reconcile  them<  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  analogy  between  As- 
cension day  and  any  day  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment, or  even  one  consecrated  to  any  hu- 
man being,  however  holy  he  might  have 
been.  If  the  House  acceded  to  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  should  be  happy  to 
sit  on  his  Committee  until  six  o'clock,  if  it 
were  necessary. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Committees  them- 
selves. He  denied  having  attempted  the 
analogy  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member; 
he  had  merely  mentioned  the  cases,  to 
show  how  the  number  of  holidays  was  in- 
creasing. Ascension  day  was  not  gener- 
ally observed  as  a  holiday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill,  when  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  first  clause  was  proceeded 
with. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  he  should 
object  to  the  words  in  the  clause  giving 
the  tenant  compensation  for  the  purchase 
of  food  for  cattle  or  sheep.  The  effect  of 
the  clause,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  give  a 
facility  to  the  tenant  to  injure  or  deceive 
his  landlord  if  he  wished  to  do  so.     For 


instance,  the  tenant  might  sell  the  produce 
of  his  farm,  and  then  buy  an  inferior  kind 
of  food  for  his  sheep  and  cattle,  and  send 
in  the  bill  to  his  landlord  to  pay  the 
amount.  He  would  propose  the  omission 
of  the  words  referring  to  the  purchase  of 
food  for  cattle  or  sheep. 

Mr.  PUSEY  said,  that  he  believed  the 
hon.  Member  objected  merely  to  the  form 
in  which  the  provision  was  worded,  but 
that  he  agreed  in  the  principle.  He  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  most  important  pro- 
vision, and  in  fact  that  it  was  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  Bill.  A  power  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  meat  produced  on 
a  farm,  would  have  the  effect  of  adding 
millions  of  quarters  of  com  to  the  produce 
of  the  country,  as  all  who  were  familiar 
with  farming  proceedings  must  be  aware  of. 
He  wished  to  treat  landlords  as  men  of 
common  sense,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  leav- 
ing it  to  them  and  their  agents  to  enter 
into  proper  and  reasonable  arrangements 
with  their  tenants.  He  had  adopted  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  on  the  last  day  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  to  the  effect  that  only  such 
articles  of  food  and  manure  should  be  al- 
lowed for  as  were  included  in  the  original 
agreement.  He  begged  therefore  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  that  effect. 

AmA&dment  |ttOposed — 

"  To  insert  after  the  word  *  xnannrB,'  these  words 
'  or  of  luoh  articles  of  food  for  oatile,  sheep,  or 
pigs,  as  shall  be  specially  mentioned  in  the  said 
agreements.' " 

Mb.  CHRISTOPHER  repeated  his 
conviction  that  the  clause,  even  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  would  still  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  the  occupier  to  deoeive  his 
landlord. 

Sir  R.  peel  sud,  he  thought  the 
words  which  he  had  suggested  were  an  im- 
provement, and  he  could  aee  no  objection 
to  their  adoption  after  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  had  been  once  agreed  to.  He  had  ob- 
jected to  the  words  *'  artificial  manures," 
because  it  was  doubted  whether  that  woidd 
include  such  an  article  as  lime,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  the  greatest  improve* 
moots  were  effected  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  use  of  lime  as  manure.  In 
the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  pur* 
chase  of  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  he  be- 
lieved  it  was  admitted  that  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  in  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  consisted  in  increasing  the 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep  fed  upon  a  farm. 
Supposing  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
were  mutually  anxious  for  the  improyemeiit 
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of  the  soil,  and  that  the  landlord  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  the  land,  was  there  any- 
thing unreasonahle  in  proYiding  that  such 
an  agreement  as  that  proposed  should  be 
sanctioned  hj  law,  and  made  binding  on 
the  tiweessor  to  the  property  ?  As  no 
ekhn  could  he  preferred  except  where  iCn 
agreement  was  entered  into,  and  where 
the  articles  of  food  were  specifically  men- 
tioned, he  did  not  apprehend  that  any 
abuse  would  take  place. 

Mb.  roebuck  thought  it  a  most  dan- 

reus  principle  that  a  tenant  for  life  should 
allowed  to  bind  his  successor  for  per- 
haps twelye  years,  when  the  incoming 
landlord  might  not  find  his  finances  in 
such  a  state  as  to  warrant  those  extra  ex- 
penses. He  was  fearful  that  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  measure  would  be  unceas- 
ing Htigation. 

Sib  R.  peel  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  objection  was  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  al- 
ready agreed  to.  They  were  now  in  Com- 
mittee, endeavouring  to  make  the  Bill  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DENISON  said  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not  appear 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  measure.  If  a 
tenant  laid  out  1,0002.  in  improvements, 
the  compensation  would  be  paid  at  the 
termination  of  his  holding,  not  by  the  land- 
lord, but  by  the  incoming  tenant;  and 
this  practice  was  already  the  custom  in 
many  counties  in  England,  where  it  had 
all  the  force  of  law. 

Sm  W.  JOLLIFFE  objected  to  the 
engrafting  on  the  leases  or  agreements  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  other  counties,  all  these 
▼arions  kinds  of  manures,  in  addition  to 
the  dressings  for  which  the  incoming  ten- 
ants were  now  liable  by  a  custom  which 
had  aU  the  force  of  law.  This  proposal 
was  wholly  inapplicable  to  his  part  of  the 
country. 

Mb.  S.  HERBERT  observed,  that  if 
there  were  such  customs  in  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's county,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
enter  into  such  special  agreement.  The 
agreement  was  not  compulsory. 
.  Mb.  PUSEY  said  that  when  the  ten- 
ants had  a  right,  by  custom,  to  compensa- 
tion for  manures  and  dressings,  they  would 
hare  no  dum  under  this  Bill. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  thought  the  ten- 
ant for  life  should  not  have  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  his  successor  in 
the  way  proposed. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  there  was  evi- 
doitly  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the 


House  to  take  care  that  the  occupying  ten- 
ant should  be  compensated  for  all  that  he 
did  to  the  land;  but  he  saw  no  provision  in 
the  Bill  for  compensating  another  party — 
the  owner  of  the  land.  It  was  obvious  Uiat 
a  farmer  might  do  great  mischief  as  well 
as  great  good  to  a  farm,  and  he  would 
like  to  see  some  means  of  protecting  the 
owner  against  any  direct  injury  to  his  land 
on  the  part  of  the  occupying  tenant. 

Mr.  PUSEY  referred  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  the  sixth  clause  of  the 
Bill,  where  such  a  case  as  he  had  referred 
to  was  specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  HENLEY  supported  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  proposed,  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  deal  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
with  a  most  difficult  question. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  102; 
Noes  27 :  Majority  75. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bailey,  J. 
BarringtoD,  VUct. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bromley,  R. 
Brooke.  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Currie,  H. 
Deedcs,  W. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Ilarris,  R. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 


Jermyn,  Earl 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Langston  J.  H. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Locke,  J. 
Long,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M*Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Meagher,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
MeiLf,  Sir  H. 
MUes,  W. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Pryse,  P. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Someryille,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stofford,  A. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
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Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tollemaohe^  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
TufiieU.  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 


Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
WiUyams,  H. 
WQson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TELLBBfl. 

Pusey,  p. 
Denison,  J.  £. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Bennet,  P. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobbold.  J.  C. 
Divett.  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
French,  F. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Gwyn,  H. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T, 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 


Jolliflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maitland,  T. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 

TXLLBBS. 

Christopher,  R.  A. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 


Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  moved  another 
amendment,  in  effect  to  allow  compensa- 
tion for  farm-buildings  for  fourteen  years. 
His  amendment  would  be  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "  fences,"  to  insert  the  words, 
"or  by  the  erection  of  substantial  farm 
buildings ; "  and  in  line  10,  to  strike  out 
the  word  **  twelve,"  and  instead  thereof 
to  insert  the  words,  "  as  regards  such  build- 
ings as  aforesaid  fourteen  years,  and  as 
regards  any  such  other  improvements  as 
aforesaid  seven." 

Mr.  pusey  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, thinking  it  better  to  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  miles  considered  that  the  amend- 
ment would  place  the  tenant  in  tail,  in 
many  cases,  in  very  great  difficulty ;  and 
therefore  he  should  oppose  it. 

Amendment  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  then  moved  that 
••  nine  "  years  be  substituted  for  **  twelve" 
in  line  10,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  compensation  to  be  given  for 
improvements  on  entailed  estates  to  a 
period  of  nine  instead  of  twelve  years.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  custom  existing  in 
Lincolnshire;  but  that  custom  limited  the 
period  to  seven  years,  and  in  proposing 
nine  years  he  went  further  than  was  cus- 
tomary in  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  PUSEY  felt  bound  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  said  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  the  Lincolnshire  system  had 
been  introduced,  the  period  had  been  ex- 
tended to  ten  years,  and  as  that  had  been 


found  advantageous,  he  proposed  still  far- 
ther to  extend  it  to  twelve  years. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Drainage,  fences,  ^.,  to  be 
kept  in  repair), 

Mr.  HENLEY  moved  some  verbal 
amendments,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
the  tenant  should  not  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  drainage  improvements,  un- 
less they  were  proved  to  be  good  and  effi- 
cient in  the  judgment  of  the  valuers  to  be 
appointed  under  the  Act. 

These  amendments  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  the  question  put  that  the  clause  as 
amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  said,  he  considered 
that  this  clause  would  only  lead  to  litiga? 
tion,  and  that  Clause  5  contained  everything 
that  was  necessary.  He  therefore  moved 
that  it  be  struck  out. 

Question  put,  '*  That  Clause  3,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  120; 
Noes  11:  Majority  109. 

Clause  4,  limiting  the  time  within  which 
claims  for  compensation,  and  awards  of 
the  same  should  be  made. 

Sir  J.  Y.  BULLER  expressed  a  fear 
that  it  would  operate  injuriously  towards 
the  incoming  tenant  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  money  immediately  on  the  making  of 
the  award. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  PUSEY,  the 
clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  5,  which  regulates  the  appoint- 
ment of  valuers. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  proposed,  that 
the  third  valuer  should  be  appointed  by 
the  other  two,  not  by  the  Inclosure  C(mi- 
missioners. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  necessary  effect  of  this  would  be,  that 
each  party  would  name  a  partisan,  and  the 
selection  of  the  umpire  would  be  left  to 
chance.  By  the  following  clause  the  award 
was  to  be  made  a  rule  of  court;  consequent- 
ly, it  might  be  set  aside  on  any  infonnality, 
and  all  the  complicated  legal  machinery  of 
awards  would  be  introduced  into  the  agree- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant.  At- 
torneys would  necessarily  be  employed  to 
draw  up  the  awards,  and  great  expense 
would  be  incurred.  He  hoped  these  most 
dangerous  clauses  would  not  be  pressed, 
for  their  necessary  consequence  would  be 
to  shake  all  confidence  between  landlords 
and  tenants. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  appeared  only  to  object 
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to  the  award  being  made  a  rule  of  court. 
If  the  custom  of  the  country  were  adhered 
to  as  formerly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
and  the  results  would  be,  as  they  had  hi- 
therto been,  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  PUSET  considered  that  the  pre- 
sent system  was  open  to  great  abuse,  which 
the  clauses  in  question  would  remove. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  objection  to  any 
part  of  the  provision  except  that  which 
made  the  award  a  rule  of  court. 

Mb.  W.  miles  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  the  arbitration  to  be  conducted 
by  the  umpire  jointly  appointed,  or  appoint- 
ed by  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  if  the  par- 
ties could  not  agree. 

Mb.  PUSET  said,  the  arbitration  clause 
had  been  very  fiilly  considered  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Committee  of  a 
former  Session.  He  could  not  withdraw 
the  clause  without  overturning  the  decision 
of  that  Committee. 

SiB  G.  STRICKLAND  said,  it  was 
quite  clear  the  tenantry  of  England  had 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  getting  into  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  they  were  to  be  placed 
in  a  worse  position  by  the  12th  Clause, 
which  referred  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  thought  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  the  Chairman  to  report 
progress,  with  a  view  to  the  clauses  being 
remodelled. 

Mb.  HENLEY  thought,  unless  these 
daoses  were  withdrawn,  to  report  progress 
was  the  only  alternative.  The  clauses 
were  not  those  of  the  Committee  of  last 
tear,  but  of  the  year  preceding;  and  they 
had  been  embodied  in  a  Bill  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  House.  If  the  hon. 
Member  with<h*ew  the  clauses  for  consider- 
ation, he  would  also  have  to  consider  the 
bankroptcy  laws,  as  he  did  not  state  whe- 
tiier,  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  assignee 
wonkl  have  to  pay  the  landlord  as  the 
landlord  now  had  to  pay  the  assignee. 

Mb.  p.  HOWARD  was  opposed  to  the 
reference  to  the  courts,  and  suggested  that 
Mr.  Blamire,  the  Tithe  Commissioner, 
shonld   have  a  final  decision  in  disputed 


Mr.  PUSET  said,  he  did  not  attach 
any  undue  importance  to  this  Bill,  but 
knowing  the  difficulties  under  which  ten- 
ants laboured,  and  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging the  application  of  capital  to 
land,  he  could  not  consent  to  withdraw 
the  clauses,  or  postpone  the  Committee 
for  another  month.  He  hoped  the  learned 
Attorney  General  would  suggest  some  mode 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  not  throw  on 
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him  the  responsibility  of  remodelling  the 
clauses. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
his  objection  had  been  from  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  improve  the  Bill;  he  thought  the 
omission  of  these  clauses  would  be  a  decided 
improvement.  He  suggested  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  words  to  another  clause, 
declaring  that  the  compensation  should  be 
awarded  as  was  usual  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  PUSEY  was  willing  to  adopt  this 
alteration,  and  withdraw  the  5th  and  6th 
Clauses. 

The  clauses  were  accordingly  struck  out. 

Clauses  7,  8,  9  and  10  were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  1 1  being  proposed, 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  proposed  to  add 
to  the  end  of  the  clause  the  following  pro- 
viso:— 

"  Provided  always,  That  no  owner  of  any  fiirm, 
of  which  he  is  not  possessed  in  fee-simple,  shall 
have  power,  under  this  Act,  by  agreement  with 
the  tenant  of  such  &rm,  to  render  any  future 
owner  of  such  farm  liable  for  any  principal  sum, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  improvements,  which 
shall  exceed  two  years*  rent  of  such  farm,  accor- 
ding to  the  annual  value  thereof  at  the  time  of 
making  such  agreement :  Provided  also,  that  no 
tenant  of  such  farm  shall  have  power,  under  this 
Act,  to  recover,  by  virtue  of  any  such  agreement, 
from  any  future  owner,  any  such  principal  sum, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  improvements,  except 
by  seven  equal  annual  instalments;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  payment  of  each  annual  instalment, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5l.  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  whole  amount  then  due  shall  likewise  be 
paid ;  and  the  first  of  the  above  instalments  and 
payments  of  interest  shall  not  bo  due  until  one 
year's  rent  of  such  farm  shall  have  been  paid  to 
such  future  owner." 

Mr.  PUSEY  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  press  the  proviso,  which  seemed 
to  be  based  on  a  misconception  that  the 
fanners  were  so  desirous  to  invest  their 
capital  in  land  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
strain them  in  every  way.  That  was  quite 
contrary  to  his  experience. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  considered  that 
malversation  would  take  place  if  the  Bill 
did  not  contain  such  restricting  proviso  as 
that  which  be  proposed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  doubted  whe- 
tber  the  limitation  of  the  liability  proposed 
was  a  valuable  provision  in  general  cases, 
but  he  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  in- 
troduce some  such  proviso  in  respect  of 
glebe  farms. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
proviso  would  destroy  the  whole  effect  of 
the  Bill,  for  nobody  would  of  course  lay 
out  a  considerable  sum  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  if  he  was  only  allowed  compensa- 
tion for  two  years. 
U 
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Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  was  will- 
ing to  extend  the  time.  He  would  consent 
to  extend  it  to  compensation  for  foar  years, 
though  he  confessed  he  thought  two  years' 
compensation  was  the  proper  proportion. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  the  doubt  thrown 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire 
was  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  that  was  not  the  time  to 
discuss  the  principle.  He  confessed  he 
had  doubts  about  the  principle,  and  if  the 
Bill  had  been  to  be  compulsory,  he  would 
have  opposed  it.  He  should  wait  to  see 
what  the  Bill  was  when  perfected  by  the 
Committee,  and  he  should  reserve  himself 
as  to  how  he  should  vote  on  the  third  read- 
ing. He  could  not  assent  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire. 

Question  put,  "That  the  proviso  be 
there  added.' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  52; 
Noes  80 :  Majority  28. 


List  of  the  Ates. 


Adderley,  0.  B. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bromley,  R. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Granby,  Marq. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 


Lasoelles,  hon.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Pryse,  P. 
Richards,  R. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflford,  A. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.  T. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H, 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 

TELLERS. 

Christopher,  R.  A. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Maitland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Miles,  W. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 


Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheridan,  B.  R. 
Simeon,  J. 

Somerville,  rt.hn.Sir  W. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willoox,  B.  M. 
Willyams,  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TXLLBRB. 

Pusey,  P. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 

Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Christy,  S. 
CUfford,  H.  M. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 


B. 


Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  E. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Estcourt,  J.  B. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Halford,  Sir  U. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 


Clause  12. 

Mr.  packe  moved  the  inserdon  of  the 
words  "  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  writing." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERA]^  thoii^t 
the  clause  altogether  objectionable.  He 
could  not  admit  that  the  tenant  for  life 
should  have  power  to  authorise  the  erec- 
tion of  whatever  buildings  he  pleased.  He 
could  imagine  many  cases  in  which  such  a 
power  would  operate  injnriouslj.  He  knew 
instances  in  which  a  tenant  for  life  would 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  empower  the  tenant 
in  occupation  to  erect  buildings  in  front  of 
a  mansion. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  reference 
to  this  clause.  He  considered  it  to  be 
open  to  great  abuse. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported  as  amended;  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 
The  House  having  on  Monday  last  tent 
a  Message  to  the  Lords  for  a  Copy  ai  the 
Record  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  cmo 
of  Smith  O'Brien  v.  the  Queen,  in  Error, 
a  Master  in  Chancery  brought  down  a 
Message  from  the  Lords,  communicating 
the  following  Paper: — 
**  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

William  Smith  O'Brien,— Plaintiff  in  Error, 

and 

the  Queen, — ^Defendant  in  Error. 
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*'  Gop7  of  the  Tranaoript,  Assignment  of  Errors, 
and  Rejoinder ;  together  with  the  Judgment  and 
Tenor  of  Judgment  in  the  above  Writ  of  Error." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  moved 
that  the  record  of  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  William  Smith  O'Brien  he  printed; 
on  Friday  he  should  move  that  it  he  taken 
into  considm^tion,  and  that  William  Smith 
O'Brien  be  expelled  that  House. 

The  House  adjourned  ten  minutes  be- 
fore Six. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMON  S, 
Thursday,  May  17,  1849. 

lIiiroTaai3     Public  Bills.— S**  Poor  Relief  (Ireland); 

POIIet  of  Towns  <SooCUuid). 
J*  Lnd  Impiovcniettt  and  Drainage  (Ireland) ;  Aooounti 

of  Tninpilu  Tmitt  (Scotland). 
PBTfTiom  PmasBifTSi).     By  Mr.  Alderman  Humphery, 
ftom  Soutfawark,  for  an  Extension  of  the  SuflVage. — By 
Mr.  OrtKMme,  from  a  Publie  Meeting  in  High  Holbom. 
for  U«iT«nal  SttllVage.~By  Mr.  Kershaw,  (Vom  Selston, 

Nottlnghamshiie.  for  the  Clergy  ReUef  Bill By  Mr. 

Bonnvle*  ftom  Dumbarton,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Staart 
WotClcy,  Atom  Burley,  Hants,  in  fkvour  of.  the  Marriages 
BUL— By  Mr.  James  Matheson,  Arom  the  Island  of  Lewis, 

ifBiBit  the  Sunday  TraTelling  on  Railways  Bill By  Mr. 

Oaring,  Horn  Ifidd,  Sussex,  against  the  Alienation  of 
TlUwib  By  Captain  Poidyce,  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests 
ia  UnhrviitkB  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  from  the 
Townsliip  of  ToxteCh  Park,  respecting  the  Lancashire 
Camty  Expenditure.— By  Mr.  Coke,  tnm  Norfolk,  for 
for  Rapaal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt— By  Mr.  Bouverie,  ftom 
PWwick,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Paper.—  From  Nor- 
iskh,  for  Reduetinn  of  the  Public  Expenditure,  and  for 
Raform  of  Parilament—  By  Mr.  Hume,  ttom  several 
PiMiiin  the  Hundred  of  Diss,  Norfolk,  for  Agricultural 
Reliel^By  Mr.  Spoooer,  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Rugby 
Ghwity,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill. 
^By  Mr.  CobboU,  fWxn  Edmund  Jenney  and  others, 
wgKimt,  and  by  Mr.  Aglionby,  fWxn  the  Hundred  of  Har- 
tkoMn,  in  fiiTour  of,  the  Copyholds  Enfhmdiisement 
BOL^By  Mr.  Charteris,  from  Proprietors  of  the  Eastern 
I  Railway,  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  certain 
I  of  the  House. — By  Lord  Harry  Vane,  from  Lay 
I  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  Subdivision 
of  Oaiofoid  Parish.— By  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  frtmi  Fal- 
Uvk,  i^ataMt  the  Lunatica  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Sir  De 
Laqr  Kva&i,  ftom  Westminster,  for  Inquiry  respecting 
the  Metropolitan  Police.— By  Mr.  Godson,  from  the  Kid- 
dw milter  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor 
Law  Ofltoan.— By  Mr.  Orogan,  from  Dublin,  for  SaniUry 
McMweai  alao  for  an  accurate  Registry  of  Birtlis,  Deaths, 
and  Maniages  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Duncan,  ftt>m  Dun- 
daa,  ifBiBit  the  Public  Health  (ScotUnd)  Bill.— By  Lord 
fiwl  Bmee,  from  Marlborough,  against  the  Public 

Roadi  (Bogland  and  NorUi  Wales)  Bill By  Mr.  Henry 

BoAdey,  ftom  Bristol,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death. — By  Mr.  Cowan,  from  Dumfries,  against 
tha  R^giilering  Births,  ike,  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  Marriage 
(Seothmd)  BilL^By  Mr.  Uwrence  Hcyworth,  from  Liver- 
pool, for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act — By  Lord 
John  Chieherter,  from  Belfkst,  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Slavw  Tradeb— By  Lord  George  Paget,  from  Holy- 
hand,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Small  Debu  Act.— By  Sir 
Jodma  Walmsley,  from  West  Leigh,  Lancashire,  for  the 
formatioa  of  Treaties  by  which  International  Disputes 
■wy  be  dadded  by  ArUtratioo. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 
Mb.  DIVETT  rose  to  present  a  petition, 
figned  by  thirty-one  of  the  shareholders  of 


the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  This  pe- 
tition made  grave  charges  against  an  hon. 
Gentleman  a  Member  of  this  House — the 
representative  of  Sunderland — in  his  capa- 
city of  chairman  of  the  railway  in  question. 
He  (Mr.  Divett)  had  thought  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  send  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  whom  it  implicated.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  he  himself 
should  state  the  allegations  of  the  petition- 
ers, but  their  prayer  was  that  the  House 
would  cause  a  full  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  charges  which  they  brought,  and  in 
the  event  of  these  charges  being  proved 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  House.  He  had  only  to 
move  that  the  petition  be  read  by  the  clerk 
at  the  table. 

Mr.  charteris  said,  that  he  also 
had  a  petition  to  present,  signed  by  sixty 
shareholders  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  complaining  generally  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  aifairs  of  the  com- 
pany, stating  that  that  mismanagement 
had  commenced  almost  immediately  after 
Mr.  Hudson  had  become  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Waddington,  also  a  Member  of  the 
House,  had  become  deputy-chairman,  and 
while  Mr.  Bagshaw,  also  a  Member  of  the 
House,  had  been  one  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  petitioners  prayed  for  the 
institution  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man added,  that  he  presented  the  petition 
without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
allegations  which  it  contained. 

•*  Petition  of  John  Spark,  and  others, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  George  Hud- 
son, esquire,  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way Company,  and  praying  for  inquiry, 
and  that  he  may  be  expelled  from  being  a 
Member  of  the  House,  offered  ; 

**  Petition  of  Proprietors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  George  Hudson,  esquire,  and  David 
Waddington,  esquire.  Members  of  the 
House,  and  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  John 
Bagshaw,  esquire,  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  a  Director  of  the  Company, 
and  praying  for  inquiry,  offered  ;** 

Mr.  HUDSON  :  Sir,  1  felt  it  my  duty, 
though  labouring  under  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  consequence  of  domestic  affliction, 
to  attend  in  my  place  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  these  petitions.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  the  kind  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  I  offer  my  explanations 
and  observations  with  reference  to  these 
U2 
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petitions.  If  I  had  been  guilty  of  the 
practice  which  is  imputed  to  me,  of  de- 
signedly taking  from  what  may  be  termed 
the  revenue  to  the  capital  without  a  fair 
and  sufficient  reason,  I  might  feel  that  I 
had  committed  an  error;  but  I  can  assure 
the  House  it  was  not  an  intentional  error 
on  my  part.  My  first  connexion  with  this 
company  was  in  1845;  I  believe  in  the 
month  of  October.  I  received  a  deputa- 
tion bringing  a  requisition  signed  by  seven- 
eighths  of  the  shareholders:  I  refused  in 
the  first  instance  to  take  upon  myself  the 
office  of  chairman  of  this  company;  but 
after  some  pressure  I  did  undertake  it. 
Before  then  I  had  no  shares  in  the  com- 
pany, no  interest  in  it  whatever;  I  was  not 
connected  with  it  in  any  way.  My  sole 
object  in  taking  the  office  was  to  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  benefit  the  sharehold- 
ers of  that  company,  and  to  effect  some 
arrangement  with  the  then  projected  Lon- 
don and  York  Company.  Upon  my  acces- 
sion to  the  office,  I  devoted  myself  as  anx- 
iously and  assiduously  to  the  duties  as  I 
possibly  could.  I  believe  the  first  charge 
is,  that  I  raised  the  dividend  from  3^.  to  9s. 
the  first  half  year;  in  one  of  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  House  the  following  para- 
graph occurs  : — 

"  That,  so  &r  has  this  system  prevailed,  that, 
although  in  July,  1845,  the  half-yearly  dividend 
deolareid  was  Ss.  per  share,  in  January,  1846,  a 
half-yearly  dividend  of  9*.,  or  three  times  the 
previous  amount,  without  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  allow  of  such  augmentation,  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  the  directors,  and  subsequent 
half-yearly  dividends  of  9«.,  10«.,  10«.,  8«.,  and 
8s.  have  been  successively  made,  when,  by  the  re- 
port of  the  accountants  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation, it  appears  that  3s.  8d.,  28.  1(2., 
'  Bs.  lOd.f  48.  6d.f  and  28.  4d.  ought  only  to  have 
been  declared.  That  the  consequences  of  these 
false  appearances  of  prosperity  have  been  the  in- 
dulgence in  the  most  reckless  extravagance,  the 
encouragement  of  schemes  of  extension  and  amal- 
gamation which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
thought  of,  the  actual  increase  since  January, 
1845,  of  the  capital  of  the  company  from 
2,908,7802.  to  10,851,5932.,  exclusive  of  the 
projected  amalgamation  with  the  Norfolk  Com- 
pany "— 

and  so  on.  It  so  happens  that  the  market 
value  of  shares  was  higher  at  the  time  I 
joined  them  than  they  have  ever  been 
since.  And  the  petitioners  state  most  dis- 
tinctly— I  beg  the  House  to  mark  this,  to 
see  what  is  the  correctness  of  these  sixty 
shareholders — that  there  was  no  change  of 
circumstances,  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  to  a  dividend  of  9s,;  I  think,  when  I 
state  the  facts,  the  House  will  agree  that 
that  statement  is  not  borne  out.     In  the 


half  year  ending  July  1845,  the  gross  in- 
come was  114,0002.;  in  the  half  year  end- 
ing January  1846,  it  was  173,0002.,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  60,000Z,  Surely  the 
House  will  agree  that  there  was  a  justifi- 
cation for  some  increase  of  dividend.  As 
to  whether  the  dividend  declared  was  the 
right  one,  I  believe  the  accountant — the 
person  set  to  examine  the  books — states 
the  dividend  to  be  right,  except  some 
11,0002.  It  is  a  question,  I  am  sure,  that 
no  two  persons  would  agree  upon — what 
ought  to  be  carried  to  capital  and  what  was 
revenue;  and  therefore  I  feel  that  there  is 
an  ample  justification  for  an  increase  of 
dividend.  But  the  petitioners  state  that 
the  capital  of  the  company  has  been  raised 
from  2,900,0002.  to  10,800,000.  That  is 
not  true  either.  The  capital  of  the.  com- 
pany when  I  joined  it  was  2,900,0002. 
There  was  1,300,0002.  (and  odd)  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern,  which  made  the 
capital  of  the  company  4,300,000/.,  in- 
stead of  only  2,900,0002.  Then  there 
was  added  to  it  a  bonus  of  1,000,0002., 
which  made  it  5,300,0002.  Therefore  the 
money  actually  expended  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  presiding  over  that  board  has 
been  5,500,0002.  The  income  when  I 
joined  was  228,0002.;  last  year  it  was 
800,0002.  I  think  the  petitioners'  com- 
plaint, that  money  has  been  wastefuUy  and 
extravagantly  expended,  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  the  increase  of  capital  was  only 
about  two- thirds,  and  the  increase  of  in- 
come is  to  four  times  the  amount.  There 
is  a  statement  in  the  report  of  that  Inyes- 
tigation  Committee,  as  it  is  called  —  a 
committee  of  which  I  must  complaiix  most 
strongly  from  its  unfair  proceedings;  I  had 
no  notice,  no  knowledge  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  that  committee ;  no  information 
was  furnished  me,  except  three  or  four 
written  questions  ;  I  had  no  information 
that  such  and  such  assertions  were  made 
against  me  as  an  individual.  And  when  I 
csdled  upon  them  yesterday  morning — I 
only  wish  to  show  the  unfair  position  in 
which  I  have  been  placed — when  I  called 
along  with  a  friend  to  see  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  in  my  handwriting,  with  my 
figures — stated  by  them — I  had  great  dif- 
ficulty first  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  that  do- 
cument; and  when  I  did  get  to  see  it,  they 
refused  to  let  it  be  seen  in  the  presence  of 
any  other  person ;  and  afterwards  they 
said  that  two  of  their  body  should  come 
into  the  room  to  show  it  me,  on  condition 
that  I  should  ask  them  no  questions,  and 
get  no  information.     I  do  not  know  what 
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the  House  think  of  the  fairness  of  such 
conduct ;  hut  I  am  sure  there  is  only  one 
opinion  among  Englishmen,  that  it  is  hut 
fair  and  just  that  information  should 
haye  been  furnished  me  of  the  specific 
charges,  and  that  I  should  have  had  the 
opportuniU'  of  answering  them.  But,  what 
will  the  House  think  when  1  state,  upon 
the  testimony  of  myself  and  two  gentle- 
men, and  I  believe  I  might  say,  hundreds 
of  others,  that  not  one  figure,  not  one 
mark  upon  that  document  is  in  my  hand- 
writing ?  I  totally  deny  that  any  such 
alterations  were  made  by  me.  The  evidence 
of  the  accountant  goes  to  show  that  when 
alterations  were  made  they  were  made  by 
the  Board  itself;  and  it  is  only  in  the  re- 
port of  this  Committee  that  the  charge  is 
Drought  against  me  of  having  individually 
altered  the  sum  of  10,000?.  there  referred 
to.  There  might  have  been  reasons,  from 
the  stock  of  materials  on  hand,  and  other 
circumstances,    why    that    direction    was 

SVen.  I  am  personally  charged  with  ma- 
ng  certain  marks  and  figures  upon  the 
paper  referred  to.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  in  my  individual  capacity  I  altered 
it  at  all.  It  is  stated  by  the  Committee — 
and  I  caution  the  House  not  to  be  led  away 
bj  its  statements — that  I  authorised  the 
canring  of  115,000^  from  revenue  to  ca- 
pital; hut  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  one 
point  the  Committee  seem  to  be  singularly 
at  fisult.  I  find,  on  looking  at  the  working 
expenses  of  the  line,  that  the  published  ac- 
counts show  the  average  cost  of  working 
to  be  1,2352.  per  mile — a  sum  quite  ample 
enough  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  report  of 
the  Committee  raises  it  to  1, 557 1  per 
mile — a  sum  perfectly  exorbitant.  The 
aTeraffe  expense  of  working  the  London 
and  North-Western  is  39  per  cent ;  the 
Great*Westem,  40*4  per  cent;  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  39*4  per  cent ;  and 
the  Brighton  line,  37*8  per  cent.  This 
shows  the  general  rate  of  working  charges; 
but  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the  Committee 
will  haye  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  is  worked  at  an  ex- 
pense of  55  per  cent.  This  is  so  mon- 
strous and  absurd  that  no  one  having  any 
railway  knowledge  at  all  will  for  a  moment 
belieye  it.  This  is  brought  forward  against 
me  as  a  grave  charge;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
I  should  feel  deep  regret  that  I  had  been 
betrayed  into  so  great  an  error;  bul  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  with  me,  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  have 
reported,  and  from  the  animus  they  have 


shown,  they  are  not  entitled  to  credit  from 
the  House.  The  petition  broadly  asserts  that 
I  have  done  all  this  for  the  sake  of  profit. 
That  I  totally  deny.     Let  any  Gentleman 
search  the  share  register  of  the  company, 
and  they  will  find  that  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  me  is  the  same  as  on  the  first  day 
when  I  joined  the  company.     I  have  nei- 
ther bought  nor  sold ;  but  I  am  a  suiferer 
to  a  large  extent,  and  I  hold  the  same 
stock  that  I  did  when  I  first  joined  the 
company.     I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  other  points  that  call  for  explanation. 
I  will  only  remind  you  that  the  accountant 
states  distinctly  that  any  alterations  made 
were  made  by  the  directors,  and  therefore 
the  petition  ought  not  to  have  been  di- 
rected against  me  individually,  but  against 
the  directors,  with  whom  I  held  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility.    I  was  seldom  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee.     I 
never  signed  a  check  for  the  company  in 
my   life.      I   merely  presided   over   their 
affairs,  and  was  anxious  to  do  my  duty  to 
the  best  of  my  power.     I  may  have  taken 
over  sanguine  views  of  this  undertaking; 
but  1  am  a  sufferer  along  with  the  rest  in 
consequence  of  those  sanguine  views  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  undertaking  will 
yet   amply   remunerate    the   shareholders 
when   the   expenses  of  management   are 
brought   down,   as  it  has   ever  been   my 
anxious  desire  to  do.      I  can  only  say  that 
I  throw  myself  upon  the  House,  and  that 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  bow  to  any  decision 
the  House  may  come  to.     I  am  ready  and 
anxious  to  clear  myself  from  any  imputa- 
tion cast  upon  me ;   and  I  distinctly  deny 
that  I  have  done  anything  either  to  en- 
hance improperly  the  value  of  the  shares, 
or  to  give  an  undue  position  to  them.    The 
House  will  recollect,  that  when  I  joined 
the   company  there   was  scarcely   a   day 
without  several  accidents  on  the  line.     It 
was  completely  out  of  order ;  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  stock  was  necessary  for  the 
improvement   of  the  line,   and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  unfair  or  improper  to  charge  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  to  capital  rather 
than  to  revenue.     You  will  see  from  a  re- 
port that  has  been  published  this  morning 
that  another  company  has  placed  150,0001. 
to  capital   that  ought  to  go  to  revenue; 
and  the  chairman,  instead  of  being  blamed, 
is  praised  and  extolled.     I  think  that  if 
the  House  were,  by  an  express  enactment, 
to  determine  what  is  capital  and  what  is 
revenue,  what  ought  to  go  to  capital  and 
what  should  go  to  revenue,  directors  would 
then  have  no  difficulty,  as  they  would  be 
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guided  by  strict  law ;  but  nothing  can  be 
roore  difficult,  or  attended  with  greater 
anxiety,  than  the  state  of  matters  at  pre- 
sent. I  recollect  a  case  in  which  the 
Grand  Junction  charged  for  repairs  14,000^. 
which  was  taken  from  revenue  and  placed 
to  capital.  One  charge  against  me  re- 
lates to  the  payment  of  interest ;  but  Par- 
liament itself  has  sanctioned  the  payment 
of  interest  out  of  capital.  I  do  not  see 
why  one  law  should  apply  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  another  to  other  companies. 
My  position  has  been  a  most  difficult  one ; 
but  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  deal  with 
the  petition  as  they  may  think  proper.  I 
have  no  other  explanation  to  give.  I  re- 
peat that  I  totally  deny  that  the  alterations 
of  the  figures  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
report  were  in  my  handwriting,  or  that  I 
altered  them  at  all  in  any  way  whatever. 

Mr.  WADDINGTON  said,  it  was  his 
most  painful  duty  to  have  to  follow  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland,  and  he  would 
do  so  briefly  in  the  observations  which  he 
had  to  address  to  the  House.  He  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  address 
them  if  he  had  not  thought  some  explana- 
tion was  due  from  him.  In  that  petition 
he  was  charged  with  being  a  party  to  de- 
ceiving the  shareholders  with  respect  to 
something  like  nine  millions  of  money. 
He  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
first  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
one  moment  as  to  how  those  statements 
made  their  appearance.  They  appeared 
from  the  report  of  the  investigation  com- 
mittee ;  and  his  object  in  rising  was  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  detail 
a  few  of  the  proceedings  of  that  investiga- 
tion committee  as  regarded  himself,  inas- 
much as  the  House  had  an  interest  in  his 
character,  and  in  defending  him  from  state- 
ments to  which  he  was  not  a  party.  He 
had,  however,  alluded  to  this  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  a  committee  of  the  share- 
holders made  a  charge  against  him,  and 
which  a  committee  of  that  House  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate.  He  wished  now  to 
allude  to  it,  inasmuch  as  when  he  recently 
addressed  the  shareholders  he  charged  the 
committee  of  investigation  with  having  in- 
serted a  clause  whieh  many  of  their  body 
looked  upon  as  expunged,  and  which  was 
obviously  incorrect.  He,  therefore,  called 
upon  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  committee,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
any  stateraeut  which  might  have  been 
made  before  it.  With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 


ber for  Sunderland  in  reference  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  document  not  being  in  his 
handwriting,  all  he  wished  to  say  that 
although  the  accountant  had  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  document  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
yet,  he  having  denied  that  it  was  in  his 
handwriting,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  the  point.  He  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  details  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  believing  that  it 
would  not  be  edified  by  them.  He  had 
already  stated  that  the  amount  of  liabilities 
mentioned  by  the  committee  was  incorrect. 
He  reiterated  that  statement  now,  and  had 
to  complain  that  the  committee  had  not 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  answering  that 
statement,  or  making  known  to  him  what 
he  had  to  answer,  during  the  period  tbej 
were  sitting.  With  respect  to  investiga- 
tion, he  should  be  happy  ,to  bow  to  any 
that  the  House  might  think  proper,  be^ 
lieving  that  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  during  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  he  had  devoted  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  to  promoting  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
and  if  he  had  erred  it  was  in  judgment 
only.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  line,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  healthy  and  sound  condition. 

Mr.  HUDSON  hoped  he  wodd  be  al- 
lowed  one  word  of  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  a  matter  which  he  had  forgotten 
to  mention.  He  was  merely  going  to  show 
the  incorrectness  of  the  committee's  re- 
port respecting  the  amount  of  money  stated 
to  have  been  carried  over  from  rerenue  to 
capital.  The  committee  bad  forgotton  that 
27,0002.  for  the  working  of  the  line  was 
due  from  another  company  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  was  not  included  in  the 
115,000^  which  they  said  ought  to  be 
charged  to  revenue.  It  was  perfectly 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  were  wrong  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  and  that  the 
House  could  not  place  much  reliance  up(m 
such  a  report. 

Mr.  BAGSHAW:  Sir,  I  belong  to  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  Board,  ima  it  is  so 
stated  in  the  committee's  report.  One> 
third  being  shareholders  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  there  were  six  gentlemen  sitting 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  board  who  hold 
shares  in  this  company.  I  am  one  of 
those;  but  as  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
sixty  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this  po- 
tion out  of  14,000  shareholders — ^though 
we  owe  no  allegiance  to  these  gentlemen, 
we  owe  a  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
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this  House.  I  am  not  a  very  young  Mem- 
ber of  it,  as  you  all  know,  and  if  I  were  to 
be  thonght  capable  of  haying  acted  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  has  stated,  I,  as  one 
of  the  directors,  nave  done,  I  should  think 
myself  quite  unfit  to  sit  in  this  House  at 
this  moment.  Having  mentioned  that  I 
belong  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  board, 
I  may  mention  as  a  vindication  that  the 
board  of  the  Eastern  Counties  have  had  a 
meeting  this  morning.  This  case  has  been 
gone  into  by  my  hon.  colleagues,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  I  have  been  returned 
unammously  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
board  to  sit  again,  by  the  self-same  gen- 
tlemen who  before  sent  me  there.  That  is 
a  sufficient  justification  of  my  conduct;  and 
I  only  repeat,  in  justice  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  going  to  Norfolk  to  investigate  the 
concerns  of  this  line  in  1848,  he  said  to 
me,  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  *'  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw,  I  have  been  grossly  deceived  in 
these  matters.**  So  much  1  am  bound  to 
say  in  vindication  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  I  am  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  was  associated  have  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  done  their  duty 
onder  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves  placed. 
Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved  that  this 
Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mb.  GROGAN  would  not  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  importance 
of  which  could  not  be  denied;  but  he 
begged  to  oifer  a  few  suggestions,  in  no 
hostile  spirit,  with  respect  to  some  of  its 
provisions.  He  thought  it  had  been  pre- 
maturely prepared,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  waited  for  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  also  for  the  opinions  of 
the  authorities  in  Ireland,  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  that  country. 
The  first  provision  of  the  Bill  was  the 
limitation  of  the  rate  to  5s.  in  the  pound 
on  the  electoral  divisions.  The  establish- 
ing of  a  maximum  rate  was  certainly  most 
desirable  in  order  to  give  encouragement 
to  those  expectant  proprietors  to  face  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
in  Ireland,  and  to  give  them  an  assurance 
that  no  rate  beyond  a  certain  amount 
would  be  charged  upon  the  laud  of  which 
they  might  be  the  purchasers.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  maximum  rate  of  5s,  on 


I  the  electoral  divisions,  and  the  2$.  extra 
,  rate  on  the  union  at  large,  had  been  prae- 
I  tically  condemned  by  official  persons  from 
Ireland  who  had  been  examined  before  the 
j  Committees.  However  well  intentioned 
the  measure,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  very 
imperfect  one,  and  a  mere  skeleton  of  a 
Bill.  He  should  greatly  prefer  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  7s.  being  at  once  put  upon 
the  electoral  division.  He  considered  the 
power  of  calling  upon  the  union  at  large 
to  pay  an  additional  rate  of  2«.  after  the 
electoral  district  had  been  charged  a  rate 
of  5s.,  would  be  holding  out  an  inducement 
to  the  board  of  guardians  to  impose  a  5$, 
rate  on  the  electoral  district,  in  order  that 
they  might  obtain  the  additional  2s.  rate 
from  the  union  at  large.  This,  it  was  ob- 
vious, would  altogether  defeat  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  which  was  that  the 
new  proprietors  should  have  a  security 
against  being  charged  more  heavily  than 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
and  that  in  no  case  should  that  charge  ex- 
ceed 5s.  in  the  pound.  Another  induce- 
ment for  adopting  this  course  would  be 
that  the  guardians  would  find  it  far  easier 
to  collect  a  rate  from  tfie  union  at  large» 
than  from  their  own  impoverished  electoral 
district  within  the  union.  The  Bill  said, 
that  the  maximum  rate  of  5s.  should  be 
struck  on  the  electoral  district,  but  it  did 
not  say  that  it  should  be  levied.  There 
were  eight  unions  mentioned  in  the  Trea- 
sury Minute  which  authorised  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  in  aid  of  the 
rate  of  those  unions.  Amongst  them  was 
the  too  well-known  union  of  Ballina.  Now, 
the  amount  of  the  rates  struck  for  that 
union  was  30,4642.,  but  of  which  sum 
7.5022.  only  had  been  collected.  The  full 
rate  of  5s.  was  not  imposed  in  any  electo- 
ral district  of  that  union;  but,  supposing 
it  had  been,  then,  whether  the  rate  was 
levied  or  not,  the  board  of  guardians  would 
have  been  entitled  to  go  to  the  whole  union 
for  the  additional  rate  of  2s.  The  very 
notion  of  a  maximum  rate  necessarily  in- 
volved the  supposition  that  an  amount  be- 
yond the  maximum  might  be  required  in 
some  particular  union.  If  that  should  oc- 
cur— and  if  the  whole  7s.  rate  (the  5s.  and 
2s.)  should  be  found  insufficient,  who,  he 
would  ask,  was  to  bear  the  extra  charge 
that  might  be  required  ?  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sixpenny  rate  in  aid  was 
to  be  a  permanent  mode  of  providing  for 
such  a  surplus  expenditure  after  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  7s.  had  been  obtained;  or  was 
it  to  be  understood  that  every  distressed 
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union  in  Ireland  was  to  be  relieved  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  ?  There  should 
be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  how  this  I 
difficulty  was  to  be  met;  for,  unless  some  ' 
provision  was  made,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  parties  requiring  relief,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  referred,  must  be 
left  to  starve.  There  was  another  point 
which  required  consideration,  and  that 
was,  what  were  they  to  do  in  repect  to 
those  eight  unions  which,  according  to  a 
Treasury  Minute,  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  their  own  special  burdens  ?  For, 
though  a  rate  might  be  struck  in  those 
unions,  there  was  an  obvious  distinction 
between  striking  a  rate  and  levying  a  rate; 
and,  suppose  a  rate  could  not  be  levied, 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  those  places  ?  There  was  another 
case  which  frequently  occurred,  and  for 
which  no  provisioii  was  made  by  this  Bill. 
By  the  operation  of  the  extended  Poor 
Law  Act,  parties  in  possession  of  a  house 
und  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  were  en- 
titled to  relief;  and  a  question  had  arisen 
whether  a  tenant  who,  though  possessing  a 
lease  of  a  farm  containing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  had  ceased  to  occupy 
more  than  that  quantity,  was  entitled  to 
relief.  An  eminent  lawyer  in  Dublin  had 
given  an  opinion  that  a  tenant  so  surren- 
dering his  land  beyond  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  was  entitled  to  relief,  though  he  (Mr. 
Grogan)  must  say  he  could  not  see  how  a 
party  in  such  circumstances  could  surren- 
der a  part  without  surrendering  the  whole. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  however, 
had  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  that  emi- 
nent lawyer,  and  therefore  he  begged  to 
suggest,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  land 
so  surrendered  from  lying  waste  and  unpro- 
ductive, some  provision  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  Bill  to  enable  the  immedi- 
ate lessor,  upon  producing  a  certificate  that 
the  tenant  was  in  receipt  of  public  charity, 
to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  occupy 
and  till  it,  notwithstanding  any  lease  or 
tenure  against  him.  The  hon.  Member 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
several  other  minor  points,  in  which  he 
considered  the  Bill  defective,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  there  was  one  fatal  omis- 
sion, and  that  was,  a  provision  for  reducing 
the  area  of  taxation,  for,  however  well 
intentioned,  and  however  necessary  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill  might  be, 
they  would  be  all  quite  ineffective  without 
that  one. 

Mr.    POULETT    SCROPE     thought 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  could  be 


best  discussed  in  Committee.  Some  mat- 
ters in  it  might  be  objectionable,  but  he 
approved  of  it  on  the  whole.  What  he 
chiefly  disapproved  of  was,  that  it  did  not 
bear  out  its  title  in  providing  for  the  more 
effectual  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 
They  were  not  properly  relieved  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  provide  effectually  that  they  should  be 
relieved.  In  order  to  reconcile  indoor  re- 
lief with  the  principles  of  common  hu- 
manity, it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
administered  in  well-regulated  workhouses. 
Now,  the  Irish  workhouses  were  not  well 
regulated.  The  con'dition  of  all  was  had  ; 
of  several  it  was  really  frightful — the  filth, 
the  disease,  the  overcrowding  of  the  houses 
propagating  disease  of  every  description, 
until  the  destruction  of  human  life  became 
most  awful.  They  had  heard  the  other 
night  the  fearful  condition  of  the  Bal- 
linasloe  workhouse,  and  of  the  workhouses 
of  Kenmare  and  Skibbereen,  in  the  ktter 
of  which  the  paupers  were  crowded  six 
and  eight  in  a  bed,  the  size  of  the  beds 
being  6  feet  by  3|,  and  the  people  placed, 
three  with  their  heads  at  one  end,  and 
three  with  their  heads  at  the  other.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  the  mortality  was 
frightful  ?  The  condition  of  the  poor  and 
middling  classes  in  Ireland,  as  described 
in  the  admirable  report  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  a  disgrace  to  any  country. 
Nor  was  the  outdoor  relief  of  any  better 
quality.  It  was  administered  in  the  shape 
of  a  pound  of  yellow  (Indian)  meal  a  day  ; 
and  even  that,  insufficient  as  it  was  to 
keep  the  poor  creatures  from  starvation, 
they  did  not  get.  They  were  subjected  to 
frauds  of  various  descriptions.  The  re- 
lieving officers  used  false  weights  ;  some 
had  been  fined  for  so  doing ;  so  that  the 
poor  did  not  get  even  the  small  allowance 
that  was  intended  for  them.  But,  again, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  got  the 
relief  had  no  houses  to  eat  it  in,  and  no 
fuel  to  cook  it  with ;  and  by  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Poor  Law  Committee  it 
appeared  that  many  of  them  consumed  the 
entire  allowance  within  the  first  four  or 
five  days  of  the  week,  so  that  thej  had 
nothing  whatever  to  eat  for  the  other  two 
or  three.  The  outdoor  relief,  too,  consisted 
in  food  only  ;  there  was  nothing  for  cloth- 
ing, nothing  for  fuel,  and  so  insufficient 
was  the  allowance  of  food  that  the  people 
were  dying  of  slow  starvation.  Was  it 
intended  that  they  should  be  gradually 
starved  out?  Was  it  intended  that  the 
relief  should  be  insufficient  ?     If  the  Go- 
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Temment  took  proper  steps  the  people 
would  be  profitably  employed,  and  every 
penny  laid  out  for  tbem  could  be  got  back. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  make  grants. 
The  ablebodied  could  be  employed — the 
number  of  paupers  diminished  fully  two- 
thirds,  and  the  land  made  vastly  more 
profitable  than  it  was  at  present.  As  to 
the  modes  of  remunerative  employment, 
of  reproductive  works,  there  was  their  own 
— ^the  Government — plan  of  arterial  drain- 
age. There  were  the  unfurnished  roads 
to  be  perfected  ;  railroads  to  be  extended; 
and  he  hoped  Uie  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  GoTemment  would  shortly  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  proposition  for  aiding  the 
making  of  railroads  in  Ireland ;  and  there 
was  the  cultivation  of  waste  land.  To  the 
iM^tical  economists,  he  could  say  that  Mr. 
bott,  the  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  agreed  in  opinion 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  unproductive 
relief  to  the  ablebodied  poor  being  bad 
eeonomj.  They  had  idle  men  and  idle 
land.  They  ought  to  put  the  idle  men  on 
the  idle  land,  if  they  carried  out  such  a 
system  there  would  be  no  fear  of  socialism. 
There  was  an  excellent  example  set  in 
that  respect  by  the  monks  at  Mount  Mel- 
leraj,  in  the  south,  who  had  reclaimed  a 
barren  spot,  and  made  it  fertile  enough 
not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  to 
yield  surplus  produce.  But  what  he  com- 
plained of  in  the  Bill  before  the  House 
was,  that  it  contained  no  provision  for  the 
more  effectual  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland, 
although  that  was  its  title.  There  was  no 
eompulsion  in  it  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  that  which  they  read  of  in  the 
daily  papers  every  day,  the  finding  of  dead 
bodies  along  the  roads — the  bodies  of  peo- 
ple who  had  died  of  starvation.  Who,  he 
would  ask,  was  responsible  for  it  ?  Why 
was  not  responsibility  cast  somewhere  ? 
Why  was  not  responsibility  introduced  into 
the  Bill?  Nothing  would  stop  the  present 
fiightfiil  state  of  things,  but  the  making 
of  some  one  answerable  for  its  continuance. 
They  should  make  the  guardians,  or  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, responsible.  When  rebellion  was 
rife  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  pro- 
mised the  people  that  they  should  have 
the  right  of  relief  secured  to  them — that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  starve ;  yet 
they  were,  even  now,  starving.  There 
should  be  some  power  given  to  compel  the 
giving  of  sufficient  relief,  so  as  that  people 
should  not  be  refused.  Perhaps  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 


might  say  that  there  was  compulsion  al- 
ready existing — that  the  relieving  officer 
might  be  dismissed.  But  what  was  dis- 
missal from  a  situation  of  Ss.  a  week, 
which  was  all  that  was  paid  to  relieving 
officers  in  Ireland  ?  It  was  not  a  very  mag- 
nificent sum,  scarcely  sufficiently  tempting 
to  render  the  fear  of  dismissal  strong 
enough  to  be  a  check?  He  hoped  that 
when  the  Bill  came  before  the  Committee, 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  in- 
troduce some  measure  to  protect  the  poor 
from  being  allowed  to  starve. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  would  not  detain 
the  House  for  any  length  of  time  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings;  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  and  right  that  some 
Member  of  the  Government  should  inform 
them  why,  when  a  Committee  was  sitting 
upstairs  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  poor-law, 
the  noble  Lord  had  brought  in  a  Bill  upon 
the  subject  before  the  Committee  had  made 
its  report.  He  thought  it  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Why  did  the  noble  Lord  go 
through  the  farce  of  sending  a  number  of 
Gentlemen  upstairs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  to  whom  he  paid  no  attention 
at  all  ?  He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  Ireland  should 
come  forward,  break  through  his  habitual 
reserve,  and  say  whether  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  at  all  or  not,  and 
give  some  reason  for  the  Irish# Government 
being  so  utterly  neglectful.  He  (Mr.  Os- 
borne) did  not  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  because  he  probably  entertained 
peculiar  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He 
thought  it  was  utterly  iippossible  to  strug- 
gle to  reduce  the  amount  of  destitution  in 
Ireland  under  the  present  system  of  ped- 
dling legislation.  A  rate  upon  the  land  of 
Ireland  would  be  altogether  incompetent  to 
afford  any  relief  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  destitution  existing  there.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  had 
talked  about  the  ablebodied  poor  of  Ire- 
land; but  there  were  no  ablebodied  poor 
there.  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  regretted  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  such  a  class  did  not 
exist.  There  were  no  ablebodied  poor 
men,  except  those  who  were  employed  by 
particular  proprietors,  who  kept  them  in 
regular  work  and  wages.  And  when  he 
spoke  of  8«.  a  week  as  no  very  magnificent 
sum,  he  spoke  under  a  total  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  value  of  money  and  employment 
in  Ireland  at  present.  Why,  85.  a  week 
was  a  fortune  to  any  man  in  Ireland  now. 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  know  that  the 
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average  wages  there  never  exceeded  5«.  a 
week  ?  [An  Hon.  Member  suggested  that 
the  average  was  only  4«.]  He  hegged  par- 
don, he  had  actually  overstated  it — 4«.  a 
week  was  the  average.  But  he  had  to  add 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  that  in 
the  union  of  Cashel,  in  the  very  centre  of 
Ireland,  where  they  were  now  giving  out- 
door relief  to  12,000  poor  people,  they 
were  not  keeping  them  alive;  and  some  of 
the  poor  were  actually  selling  their  pound 
of  yellow  meal  to  ohtain  clothing.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  the  Government  were 
determined  to  cling  to  their  English  sys- 
tem, which,  even  in  their  own  rich  country, 
had  hroken  down,  and  which  would  bring 
them  at  last,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  a 
national  rate.  But  in  Ireland  they  had 
not  the  elements  from  which  to  make  un- 
paid boards  of  guardians,  and  the  poor 
were  better  relieved  when  they  had  vice  or 
paid  guardians.  He  was  for  a  national 
rate  and  paid  boards  of  guardians.  As  to 
the  Bill  before  them  it  might  be  materially 
improved  in  Committee,  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  take  any  responsibility 
whatsoever  upon  himself  concerning  it.  In 
the  ninth  clause  he  disapproved  of  the 
term  of  seven  years.  He  thought  twenty- 
one  little  enough  to  allow  an  improving 
tenant  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  money. 
But  there  were  many  things  that  required 
alterations.  At  present  the  tenants  of 
Crown  lands  in  Ireland  were  not  liable  to 
poor-rate,  which  he  thought  they  ought  to 
be.  But  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud, 
who  was  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  sincerity  he 
had  shown  upon  the  subject,  spoke  so  much 
of  what  might  be  done  with  the  waste  lands 
of  Ireland,  he  begged  to  ask  him — was  he 
aware  that  the  monks  of  Mount  Melleray 
found  themselves  so  reduced,  between  the 
poor-rates  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil 
they  had  undertaken  to  contend  with,  that 
they  were  actually  obliged  to  desert  their 
place  ?  There  was  no  use  in  locating  peo- 
ple upon  waste  lands,  unless  the  scheme 
would  pay.  The  hon.  Gentleman  should, 
therefore,  look  more  narrowly  into  the  sub- 
ject; for  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  feared  that, 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman's  great  ability 
and  influence  in  the  House,  he  was  lead- 
ing them  astray.  But,  as  to  the  measure 
under  consideration,  it  was  a  delusion  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland 
to  pretend  that  they  could  protect  and  sup- 
port the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  by  any 
peddling  Bill  to  amend  their  previous  Act. 


LoBD  G.  HAMILTON  complained  of 
an  omission  in  the  Bill  of  all  reference  to 
the  question  of  settlement,  and  called  upon 
the  Government  to  take  that  most  impor- 
tant subject  into  their  consideration,  and 
to  legislate  upon  it  while  the  present  mea- 
sure was  passing  through  Committee. 

Mr.  CALLAGHAN  did  not  rise  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  Bill,  but  merely  to 
make  a  suggestion,  which  he  had  been 
asked  to  do  by  several  individuals  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  the  former 
Poor  Law  Bill  exempted  the  occupiers  of 
Crown  property  in  Ireland  from  the  pay- 
ment of  poor-rates;  but  he  humbly  sub- 
mitted that  this  exemption  should  now  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  the  occupiers  in 
question  should  be  made  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  towards  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  had  asked  why  the  pre- 
sent Bill  should  be  pressed  through  the 
House  while  there  was  a  Committee  sitting 
upstairs  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
poor-law  in  Ireland?  He  (Colonel  Dunne) 
could  answer  the  question.  He  believed 
that  that  Committee  would  not  submit  a 
report,  and  that  they  were  doing  nothing. 
It  was  composed,  amongst  others,  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  who,  he  was 
convinced,  would  do  mischief — and  who 
had  the  Committee  completely  under,  his 
influence.  He  confessed  candidly  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Committee,  and 
he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  that  many 
witnesses  had  been  examined  by  them  on 
subjects  which  were  totally  irrelerant  to 
the  Irish  poor-law.  He  should  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  present  BiU,  be* 
cause  it  contained  several  proyiMons  of 
which  he  highly  approved;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  in  itself  it  would  be  perfectly 
futile.  It  left  the  root  of  the  evil  untouch- 
ed. It  did  not  affect  the  expensive  admin- 
istration of  the  poor-law — a  law  which  had 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  the  sister  coun- 
try, and  which  so  long  as  it  remained  un- 
changed, would  not  afford  adequate  relief 
to  the  suffering  masses.  He  would  oppose 
those  clauses  which  introduced  a  principle 
that  was  contrary  to  conmion  sense  and 
justice  —  he  alluded  to  the  power  they 
conferred  of  selling  lands  in  satisfaction  of 
the  poor-rates.  It  was  said -that  such  a 
power  already  existed ;  but  the  House 
should  recollect  that  it  had  never  been  ex- 
ercised. In  the  first  clause,  which  recog- 
nised the  principle  of  establishing  a  max- 
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imum  rate,  he  cordially  concurred,  and  he  I 
was  qaite  willing^  to  admit  that  Irish  pro- 
perty ought  to  support  Irish  poverty,  pro- 
vided that  property  was  at  their  disposal. 
He  would  tax  persons  who  held  property 
aud  lived  out  of  the  country,  and  he  would 
defote  a  portion  of  the  money  drawn  from 
the  soil  iu  such  cases  to  the  support  of  the 
poor.  He  would  also  tax  other  property 
as  well  as  landed  property,  and  he  would 
support  the  people  by  means  of  reproduc- 
'  tive  works. 

Mb.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  the  state 
of  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  poor-law  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  worse.  For  that 
reason  he  should  oppose  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  second  reading  of  this  measure, 
in  the  hope  that  in  Committee  it  would  be 
so  amended  as  to  be  eifective  for  some  good. 
Union  rating  was  the  main  principle  of  the 
Bill,  as  it  was  the  most  important  principle 
of  the  poor-law :  but  it  was  attempted  to  be 
introduced  in  a  roundabout  and  mischievous 
mode,  which  would  render  necessary  more 
grants  from  the  imperial  treasury,  or  the 
people  would  die,  as  they  were  now  dying, 
of  starvation.  He  called  upon  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
state  why  the  area  of  taxation  in  England, 
in  its  parishes,  should  average  2,000  acres, 
whilst  in  Ireland  it  averaged  over  9,800 
acres,  including  Ulster,  where  the  parishes 
were  smaller?  Taking  Ulster  away,  the 
average  size  was  11,000  acres.  It  was 
these  extensive  areas  of  taxation  which 
caused  the  undoubted  failure  of  the  poor- 
law  in  many  districts  which  would  other- 
wise have  supported  themselves.  The 
poor-law,  as  administered,  had  totally  de- 
stroyed all  energy  in  Ireland.  On  the  8th 
of  May  there  were  3,282  indoor  paupers 
in  the  union  in  which  he  lived,  which  was 
called  a  prosperous  district,  maintaining 
its  own  poor.  There  were  also  9,700  pau- 
pers receiving  outdoor  relief,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  13,000  persons.  Within 
three  weeks  ago  the  deaths  were  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  week;  but  they  had 
since  increased  to  the  rate  of  1 J  per  cent 
per  week;  and  by  the  last  return  he  found 
there  had  been  fifty-two  deaths  in  one  week 
out  of  3,280  persons.  This  was  in  a  pros- 
perous union,  as  it  was  called — a  union 
which  required  no  money  assistance;  and 
he  fuund  that  in  the  same  union  there  had 
been  collected,  in  thirteen  months,  in  one 
electoral  division  14«.  in  the  pound,  lOs. 
in  another,  9«.  in  a  third,  and  in  the  lowest 
68,  in  the  pound.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected in  thirteen  months,  without  the  in- 


tervention of  ^  policeman  or  a  soldier,  had 
been  40,680^.  out  of  a  valuation  of  85,680/. 
a  year.  The  union  had  paid  its  way,  and 
did  not  owe  a  farthing.  In  1847  the  guar- 
dians of  this  union  memorialised  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment, by  merely  putting  the  law  into  force, 
and  allowing  the  guardians  to  do  their  duty. 
Their  representations,  however,  were  neg- 
lected, and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  state  the  reason  of  it.  The  conse- 
quence had  been  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment 13,000  persons  were  receiving  relief, 
who,  if  the  representations  of  the  guardians 
had  been  attended  to,  would  have  been 
earning  an  honest  livelihood.  When  peo- 
ple were  thus  dying  of  starvation,  and  the 
property  of  gentlemen  was  passing  away 
from  them,  excuse  might  be  made  for  strong 
language.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site listened  to  the  opinions  of  theorisers 
about  disturbing  a  labour  market  which 
did  not  exist,  instead  of  calling  for  the 
opinions  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  instead  of  carrying  out  their  own 
law,  he  was  justified  in  using  warm  expres- 
sions. Noiv,  what  was  the  case  with  the 
union  of  Tralee  ?  It  was  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt. In  1847,  the  guardians  memorialised 
the  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
They  asked  to  have  the  electoral  divisions 
reduced,  having  regard  to  a  proper  distri- 
i  bution  of  the  pauperism,  and  to  the  inte- 
!  rests  of  the  distressed  districts.  The  size 
\  of  the  electoral  districts  in  that  union  was 
25,000  acres.  Their  representations,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded,  and  now  they  had 
called  for  pecuniary  relief.  He  charged 
the  Government,  then,  with  being  the  direct 
cause  of  this  state  of  things.  The  Govern- 
ment alone  had  caused  the  honest,  manly, 
independonce  of  Ireland  to  disappear,  and 
give  place  to  hopeless  beggary  which  had 
no  resource  but  the  imperial  treasury. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Member  for  Middlesex  was 
rather  inconsistent  in  the  charge  he  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  Committee.  In 
proposing  that  Committee,  he  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  remembered  being  told  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  proposing  a  measure  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  the  Committee's 
report.  Now,  when  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  the  Government  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  if  they  had 
not  proposed  its  reappointment.  But  if 
the  Government  had  waited  for  their  re- 
port, which  could  not  be  presented  be- 
fore   the   conclusion   of    the   Session,    it 
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would  have  been  said,  therj  was  then  no 
time  to  discuss  its  merits.  The  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin  had  alluded  to 
many  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  this  Bill,  as  had  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud,  who  had,  he  thought, 
rather  wandered  into  subjects  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  measure  before 
the  House.  That  hon.  Gentleman  had 
somewhat  mixed  up  the  question  of  relief 
to  the  poor  with  that  of  the  employment  of 
labour.  The  hon.  Member  had  blamed  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  it  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Commissioners  were 
only  empowered  to  carry  out  the  law.  The 
gravamen  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  charge 
was  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  second  clause 
of  the  amended  Poor  Law  Act,  which,  in 
fact,  only  enabled  them  to  distribute  relief 
to  the  poor.  His  hon.  Friend  who  had 
spoken  last  had  accused  him  of  not  answer- 
ing a  question  which  he  had  addressed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  in  the 
area  of  taxation.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  he  had  inquired  why  the  unions 
should  be  large  in  Ireland,  and  small  in 
England;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  could  not  remember  that 
question  to  have  been  put.  He  certainly 
remembered  his  hon.  Friend  to  have  asked 
him  why  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
Ireland  had  not  conceded  the  request 
made  to  them  by  the  Killamey  board  of 
guardians  to  reduce  the  area  of  taxation; 
and  his  hon.  Friend  on  two  or  three  former 
occasions  had  attempted  to  do  what  he 
had  again  attempted  to-night — namely,  to 
fix  upon  the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  having  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  Killamey  union,  by  not  having  so  re- 
duced the  area  of  taxation.  His  hon. 
Friend  seemed  to  labour  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  boards 
of  guardians,  whatever  they  might  be. 
That  was  not  the  case.  Parliament,  as 
had  been  properly  remarked  by  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton,  had  invested  the  Commissioners  with 
a  discretionary  power  with  respect  to  all 
such  memorials  from  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians. But  this  question  of  reduced  areas 
of  taxation  was  not  now  being  discussed  for 
the  first  time.  Last  year  he  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  had  given  his  reasons  why  he 
did  not  think  that  a  reduction  in  the  area 
of  taxation  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect.  In  the  instance  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  bad  referred,  he  was  of  opinion  that 


the  Commissioners  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  not  giving  effect  to  the  memo- 
rial which  had  been  presented  to  them : 
for  it  certainly  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
in  the  province  of  the  Commissioners  to 
make  such  alterations  as  should  remove 
taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  one  set  of 
men,  and  place  additional  taxation  upon  the 
shoulders  of  another  set.  He  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan  as  the  reduction  of  the  taxation 
area  in  Ireland,  should  proceed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  commission  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Killamey 
board  of  guardians  had  recommended  re- 
duction in  the  area  of  taxation;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that,  when  the 
collector  came  round,  and  the  occupier 
found  that,  according  to  future  arrange- 
ments, he  would  have  to  pay  an  increased 
amount  of  rates,  he  would  regard  the  pro- 
posal with  great  dissatisfaction.  A  re- 
quest similar  to  that  of  the  Killamey  board 
of  guardians  had  been  acted  upon  in  a  ba- 
rony in  the  county  of  Carlo w.  In  that 
instance  there  had  been  a  division  of  the 
electoral  district,  upon  a  request  as  unani- 
mously preferred  as  that  of  the  Eallaraey 
board  of  guardians.  But  he  remembered 
that  when  the  alteration  was  made  bj 
which  a  larger  amount  of  taxation  was  im- 
posed, it  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  Government  were  accused  of  being 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  dividing 
the  electoral  district;  and  it  was  said  that 
they  desired  to  remove  a  certain  amonnt  of 
taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  This, 
and  transfer  it  to  those  of  Mr.  That.  He 
need  not  say  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  that  charge  against  the  Goyemment; 
but  the  course  which  had  on  that  occasion 
been  taken  had  certainly  given  rise  to  very 
great  dissatisfaction.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  his  hon.  Friend  would  acquit  the 
Govemment  of  any  desire  to  withhold  con- 
sideration from  the  memorial  of  the  Kil- 
lamey board  of  guardians.  [Mr.  H.  Her- 
bert :  It  was  the  memorial  of  the  whole 
county.]  He  thought  it  had  been  the 
memorial  of  an  union  in  KUlamey.  [Mr. 
Herbert  :  I  mentioned  Tralee  also. J  That, 
he  thought,  did  not  make  any  difference. 
He  considered  that  the  Commissioners  had 
acted  wisely  in  not  carrying  that  manorial 
into  effect.  He  admitted  that  no  sugges- 
tions should  he  be  more  ready  to  listen  to 
than  to  any  which  might  fall  fran  hia  hon. 
Friend,  for  he  was  aware  that  this  qoea- 
tion  of  the  area  of  taxation  had  engaged 
his  particular  attention.     He  weD  knew. 
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mlso,  tbmt  upon  this  question  his  hoD. 
Friend  beliered  that  the  efficient  working 
and  well-heing  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland 
dqieoded.  Assuring  his  hon.  Friend  that 
the  important  question  of  reducing  the 
sixe  of  electoral  di^sions  had  notheen  neg* 
lected  bj  the  GoTemment,  and  that  there 
was  no  indisposition  on  their  part  to  give 
the  recommendations  of  the  boundary 
eommisaioners  full  effect,  he  would  add 
that  if  these  commissioners  should  recom- 
mend a  more  reduced  area  of  taxation,  or 
anj  other  course,  their  suggestions  should 
reeeiTe  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  Go- 
yemment. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  it 
rather  singular  that  all  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House  should  have  turned  upon 
omissions  in  the  Bill.  His  remarks 
woold  bear  upon  what  was  in  the  Bill — 
npon  what  he  thought  a  novel  and  impor- 
tant principle  introduced  into  it.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  in  his  censure  upon  the  Go- 
▼emment.  He  thought  that  the  country 
was  indebted  to  them  for  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  poor-law,  as  opening  up  for 
consideration  the  entire  question  of  relief 
to  the  poor;  for  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  had  fully  exposed  the  rotten 
social  condition  of  Ireland.  He  looked  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  now  sitting  on 
the  subject  witb  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest ;  but  if,  as  everybody  said,  that 
Committee  would  come  to  no  decision,  he 
thought  that  the  Government  deserved 
praise  for  having  come  forward  with  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  He  had  not  heard 
anything  from  Irish  Members  upon  this 
maximum  rate.  Upon  that,  it  seemed, 
they  were  all  agreed.  [**  No,  no  !  **]  Then 
he  was  still  more  astonished  that  not  one  of 
them  had  mentioned  a  subject  which  to 
English  ears  had  rather  a  formidable  sound. 
An  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  what  was 
good  for  England  was  good  for  Ireland; 
but  a  maximum  rate  bad  never  been 
thought  good.  There  was  a  silence  in 
the  Bill  as  to  what  the  ultimate  conse- 

rnces  of  this  measure  would  be;  and  he 
uld  like  to  know  when  this  maximum 
rate  had  been  expended,  from  what  source 
the  money  would  then  come.  Was  it  to 
be  a  national  rate.  The  question  was 
most  important,  for  the  present  funds  not 
only  could  be  exhausted,  but  it  was  known 
that  they  were  nearly  exhausted.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
was  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  objection 


which  he  alleged  was  entertained  in  Eng- 
land against  union  rating.  Now,  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  union  rate,  as  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  had  been 
assented  to  by  the  House,  although  it  had 
not  been  carried  out.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  that  there  was  no  power  in  the 
English  poor-law  for  effiectuating  the  sale 
of  land  for  arrears  of  rates.  Now,  he  did 
not  know  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not, 
but  he  apprehended  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  debt  was  considered  as  a  per- 
sonal debt;  and  that  if  personalties  failed, 
there  would  be  a  claim  on  the  land.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  sale  of  land  in  Ire- 
land could  take  place  under  the  present 
Bill.  Under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill, 
the  incumbrancer  could  proceed;  but  un- 
der this  Bill  there  were  no  powers  for  sell- 
ing in  cases  of  arrears  of  rates.  With  re- 
spect* to  omissions  to  be  found  in  the  Bill, 
he  would  not  now  make  any  remarks.  He 
trusted  that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, the  other  night,  in  the  course  of  his 
valuable  speech,  for  extending  the  powers 
of  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  for  faci- 
litating emigration,  might  be  acted  upon 
in  the  present  Bill.  He  certainly  recom- 
mended the  hon.  Member  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  could  not  effect  his  object  by  in- 
corporating his  proposal  in  the  measure 
now  before  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  had  asked  a 
very  natural  question,  to  which  he  would 
endeavour  to  give  a  reply,  and  he  would 
also  take  that  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  House  upon  two  or  three  of  the  points 
which  had  been  urged  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  The  question  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  this — How,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  maximum  rate 
imposed  upon  England,  but  that  it  was 
now  proposed  to  levy  one  upon  Ireland,  and 
avoiding  all  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment with  respect  to  the  incidence  of  rat- 
ing in  the  electoral  division  or  union — how, 
after  this  maximum  rate  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, the  poor  of  Ireland  were  to  be  relieved? 
Now,  if  it  were  the  case  that  the  poor  of 
Ireland  had  been  relieved  by  rates  amount- 
ing to  8^.,  IO5.,  or  I2s.  in  the  pound,  and 
that  the  House  was  now  being  asked  to 
supply  the  excess  of  that  rate  over  7$.  by 
any  grant  from  the  House,  or  by  a  national 
rate,  he  thought,  with  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  that  would  be  a  question  which  might 
lead  to  very  serious  apprehension.  But 
the  fact  was  entirely  different.     The  fact 
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wa0,  tbat  union*  whieh  had  been  rated  to 
an  amount  far  from  being  ezeesaiTe,  bad 
required  sums  from  tbis  eonntry  in  order 
to  supply  their  urgent  wants.  If  that  were 
so,  it  showed  that  an  abstract  deelara^ 
tion  of  the  law  tbat  all  tlte  property  in  an 
union  was  liable  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
was  no  security  that  the  people  would  be 
relioTed.  His  right  hon.  Friend  was  of 
opinion  that  the  present  law  afforded  secu- 
rity because  it  had  no  limit — that  if  the 
whole  pound  were  exhausted,  still  the  poor 
would  have  a  claim  to  relief — and  tbat  the 
whole  property  of  the  union  would  be 
liable.  If  the  House  approached  the  facts 
as  they  at  present  ezbt^,  they  would  find 
by  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  with  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  the  50,000^.  in 
the  various  unions  in  Ireland,  that  the 
highest  amount  spent,  previously  to  the 
Ist  of  April,  was  8,245^  in  the  umon  of 
Ballina.  By  the  account  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  relative  to  the  amount  of  rates 
raised  in  Ballina,  he  found  that  the  last 
rate,  which  was  called  the  second  rate,  was 
one  of  3$.  1  ^d„  and  the  date  of  it  was  the 
21st  of  December,  1847.  That  account 
he  had  received  only  the  other  day,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  for  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  rates  in  many  of  these  unions  of 
all  rates  made  since  the  close  of  the  month 
of  March,  1847.  He  found  by  that  return, 
that  whilst  there  were  some  electoral  divi- 
sions in  which  11 «.  and  12«.  had  been  col- 
lected, that  those  which  had  required  the 
aid  of  grants  to  be  made  by  that  House, 
were  those  in  which  the  rates  had  extended 
only  to  the  amount  he  had  mentioned.  In 
some  cases  they  were3«.,  in  some,  Ss.  6d., 
and  in  others,  4t.  2d,,  but  these  were  the 
general  characteristics.  Now,  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  a  proof  that  you  could  obtain  no 
security /igainst  being  called  on  for  your 
rate  in  aid  by  having  this  abstract  declara- 
tion of  the  law.  But  it  might  be  said,  with 
respect  to  these  union  rates,  that  they  were 
never  fairly  collected;  and  that,  instead  of 
Ss.  or  4s,,  there  should  have  been  a  larger 
amount  collected.  On  an  examination  of 
the  facts,  however,  it  would  be  found  that 
temporary  inspectors,  and  persons  who  im- 
partially administered  the  law,  declared 
that  the  rates  were  fairly  collected — that 
they  were  collected  with  a  severity  which, 
in  many  cases,  prevented  the  due  and  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  land,  and  caused  the 
loss  of  furniture  and  implements  to  those 
whose  povertv  removed  them  but  slightly 
from  the  condition  of  paupers.  \Vbat  did 
he  infer  from  these  facts  ?     Why,  in  the 


I  first  pbee,  that  widi  a  small  amomt  of 
;  rate  you  might  have  a  great  amount  of  £&- 
tress,  and  a  deficiency  cl  means  which  called 
'.  for  aid;  and,  in  the  sec<Hid,  that  the  coflee- 
tion  of  the  rates  to  a  very  severe  extent  in 
many  cases  created  alann  aa  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  It  seemed  to  him,  there- 
fore, to  foQow,  that  there  waa  do  better  way 
in  which  the  ohject  of  providing  for  the 
destitute  poor  could  be  furthered  than  by 
giving  some  security — ^by  placing  aooie 
Kmit  on  the  electoral  division  or  the  mnon 
— by  placing  some  limit  which  those  who 
cultivated  the  land  would  know  would  not 
be  exceeded.  By  so  doing,  the  fond  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  would  be  increased; 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  in 
view.  If  it  was  said  that  there  should  be 
a  declaration  that  all  land  in  Ireland 
should  be  subject  to  poor-rates  to  the  ut- 
most  extent,  and  that  yet  those  rates  eould 
not  be  collected,  the  practical  object  which 
the  House  had  in  view,  namely,  the  reli^ 
of  the  poor,  would  not  be  attained.  Where*^ 
as,  if  the  fund  from  which  relief  was  to  be 
]  derived  were  to  be  increased — ^if  yon  in- 
creased the  amount  from  20,0002.  to 
I  30,000^,  as  the  value  of  the  rates  of  an 
;  union,  and  added,  a  7$.  rate  on  that,  it  was 
I  obviously  the  better  course  than  to  rednce 
the  20,000(.  to  7,0002.  or  8,0002.,  and 
then  add  a  rate  of  lis.  The  view  which 
he  took  of  this  proposed  maximum  rate 
was,  that  by  allotting  <Mily  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  taxable  property  for  the  purpose 
of  relief  to  the  poor,  you  would  increase 
the  relief  funds,  and  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland. 
But  the  question  still  recurred,  however, 
that  there  might  be  many  unions  in  which, 
after  having  collected  a  5s.  and  a  2s.  rate, 
there  might  still  be  an  amoont  of  des* 
titution  for  which  this  rate  had  iioi  pro- 
vided; and  his  right  hon.  Friend  asked  him 
whether  recurrence  would  be  had  to  a  na- 
tional rate  in  aid  in  Ireland,  or  whether 
the  burden  would  be  thrown  npon  Ike  Con- 
solidated Fund?  His  (Lord  J.  Rn^sdl's) 
answer  to  that  question  was  ^is^  As  a 
general  principle,  he  did  not  think  iIm  rate 
in  aid  ^ould  be  adopted  as  a  sjalem  in 
Ireland.  The  present  slate  of  thai  cwm- 
try  might  demand  it;  bnl  he  certainty 
sbotdd  never  propose  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, nor  consent,  as  £sr  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  the  continuance  of  a  Bill  hj 
which  we  had  lately  established  a  rate  in 
aid  in  Ireland,  ^th  respect  to  die  oAcr 
question,  whether  or  not  a  demand  wntrid 
be  made  on  the  Consolidaled  Fnndl,   lie 
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conoeiTed  that  that  question  could  hare  do 
reference  to  the  limit  of  the  maximum  rate 
now  proposed.     He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  any  ground  for  coming  to  that 
House  for  funds,  to  say  that  Js.  had  been 
imposed  on  unions,  and  still  that  the  sum 
had  been  found  insufficient.     He  thought 
it  better  that  relief  should  be  given  from 
those  resources  from  which  relief  had  been 
supplied  before  the  introduction  of  the  poor- 
law  in  1837,  than  to  allow  such  a  large 
amount  of  taxation  to  be  thrown  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  for  he  believed  that 
the  consequence  of  adopting  the  latter  al- 
tematire  would  be,  that  there  would  be 
great  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  relief  funds,   and   it 
would  be  found  that  the  moneys   would 
Terj  soon  be  wasted.     If  the  maximum 
rate  were  retained,  he  believed  that  the 
amount  raised  would  be  administered  with 
economy;  many  persons  who  now  received 
relief  would  be  put  oif  the  list,  and  those 
really  destitute  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  relief.     He  said,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  passing  of  this  measure,  with 
a  maximum  rate,  afforded  any  reason  for 
a  national  rate  in  aid  on  Ireland,  or  any 
charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.     He 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  effec- 
tual relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  would  be 
better  secured  by  increasing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  the  amount  of  income 
derivable  from   it,    and  by   so  doing  all 
classes  in  that  country  would  be  benefited. 
On  these  grounds  he  thought  it  wise  to 
enact  this  maximum  rate.    The  Irish  poor- 
law  had  not,  like   the  English  poor-law, 
existed  for  centuries,   and   the   greatest 
alarm  existed  as  to  the  amount  to  which 
these  rates    might    reach — alarm    which 
cansed'great  discouragement  to  the  culti- 
Tation  and  occupation  of  the  land  in  that 
country.     This  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
general  defence  of  a  maximum  rate,  with- 
out entering  into  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther it  should  be  thrown  upon  the  electoral 
divisions,  or  into  the  question  of  further 
relief.     His  right  hon.  Friend  had  alluded 
to  some  provisions  with  respect  to  emigra- 
tion.    In  the  propositions  which  he  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  commencement  of  their  sit- 
ings on  the  Irish  poor-law,  there  was  a  re- 
solution on  the  subject  of  emigration;  but 
he  had  not  felt  sufficient  confidence  to  put 
it  in  a  shape  in  which  it  should  be  carried. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick had  paid  attention  to  that  subject,  and 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  he  should 


be  glad  to  have  a  clause  discussed  on  the 
principle  of  the  resolution  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  advanced.     He  trusted  that 
he  might  have  the  assistance  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  framing  some  clause  which 
would  have  the  desired  effect  in  that  re- 
spect.    There   was    another   point    upon 
which  he  perceived  there   still  existed  a 
very  great  difference  of  opinion,  kept  up 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  very  confusion 
inseparable  from  the  terms  used  on  the 
subject — ^he  alluded  to  the  area  of  taxation. 
One  hon.  Gentleman  got  up  after  another, 
and  asked  the  Government  whether  they 
were  about  to  introduce  a  smaU  area,  with- 
out defining  what  they  precisely  meant  by 
a  small  and  large  area  respectively.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  said  he  considered 
the  Government  guilty  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  now  existing  in  certain  unions,  be- 
cause the  Poor  Law  Commissioners   did 
not  agree  to  a  certain  division  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions  in  Ireland.     Let  him  just 
conceive  a  case.  The  Commission  rs  might 
suppose  that  in  those  places,  by  divisions 
such  as  they  might  recommend,  they  might 
aggravate  the  distress  which  these  mea- 
sures were  intended  to  relieve.     Let  him 
suppose  a  certain  proprietor  told  that  he 
was  to  have  an  electoral  division  entirely  to 
himself — that  he  would  not  be  chargeable 
with  the  poor  of  any  other  district;  and 
suppose  such  a  change  to  take  place.  That 
proprietor  might  take  one  of  two  courses. 
He  might  think  his  land  capable  of  im- 
proved cultivation,  and  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the 
tenants  to  lay  out  a  much  larger  sum  on 
labour.     But  he  might  take  quite  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and,  thinking  it  a  good  op- 
portunity for  forever  freeing  himself  from 
the  burden  of  the  poor,  he  might  decide 
upon  getting  rid  of  the  persons  then  living 
upon  his  estate,  by  having  them  dispersed 
to  other  districts,  and  making  some  dis- 
bursements to  provide  for  them  for  more 
than  six  months,  so  that  by  the  contrivance 
of  keeping  them  more  than  six  months  out 
of  the  electoral  division  that  formerly  sup- 
ported them,  he  would  be  enabled  to  disem- 
barrass himself  of  his  charge  for  the  poor, 
who  might  go  into  the  suburbs  of  the  towns 
or  other  districts,    and   thereby   become 
chargeable  upon  other  parties.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  taxed 
the  Government  with  causing  distress,  re- 
member that  there  were  two  sides  to  this 
question,  and  that  if  the  Government  had 
adopted   these  peculiar  recommendations, 
and  such  had  been  the  consequence,  the 
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GoverntneDt  would  have  been  chargeable 
with. causing  distress  by  the  very  measures 
which  he  recommended.  This  question 
was  not  one  to  be  decided  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen,  who  might  sav,  **  Here  is  an 
electoral  division  of  8,000  acres:  let  us 
cut  it  into  four  by  drawing  a  straight  line 
across  the  electoral  division,  and  we  shall 
have  it  divided  into  equal  parts  of  2,000 
acres  each.**  It  required  more  care  and 
deliberation  than  that  mere  operation  with 
the  pencil  and  compass.  The  Government 
had  appointed  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  boundaries,  ana  at 
its  head  was  Captain  Larcombe,  as  intelli- 
gent an  individual  as  the  Government  could 
select.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  repeat- 
edly seen  Captain  Larcombe  since  this  sub- 
ject came  under  consideration,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission,  and  would  draw  up  a  paper 
stating  what  new  unions  he  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make,  and  the  elec- 
toral divisions  that  could  be  divided  with- 
out the  formation  of  new  unions.  When 
that  had  been  done,  and  that  paper  had' 
been  received,  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners would  then  have  before  them  a 
proposition  as  to  what  new  unions  were 
necessary,  and  the  Government  would  af- 
terwards be  prepared  to  say  what  should 
be  done  for  hiring  workhouses,  or  building 
new  ones,  and  what  they  thought  fit  to 
recommend  as  to  the  electoral  divisions. 
If  the  unions  had  been  originally  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  poor-law  of  1847, 
and  if  many  of  the  unions  had  been 
smaller,  and  many  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions been  of  less  considerable  acreage  and 
population,  it  would  have  conduced  better, 
he  admitted,  to  the  working  of  the  poor- 
law.  He  made  that  admission,  as  called 
for  by  the  result  of  Captain  Larcombe *s 
investigation,  and  the  Government  would 
proceed,  as  far  as  they  could,  upon  that 
officer's  recommendations.  But  these  were 
points  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider upon  the  present  Bill.  What  must 
be  done  would  have  to  be  done  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  now  to  refer  to  any  of  the  other  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  because  what  he 
would  have  to  say  must  relate  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill,  and  he  would  be  ready  to 
state  his  opinions  upon  them  when  the 
measure  was  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  :  The  measure  before 


us  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  deserves  to  be  discussed  as  such; 
and  I  think  we  ought  not  to  allow  oor- 
selves  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  princi- 
ples involved  in  it  to  a  criticism  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  either  in  appointing 
the  Committee  which  has  been  referred  to, 
or  legislating  without  waiting  for  its  re- 
port. I  am  reiidy  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry,  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  brought  forward  this  mea- 
sure with  the  best  intention,  and  I  adopt 
the  sentiment  with  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  conchided 
his  speech  —  that,  forgetting  other  dif- 
ferences, we  ought  to  unite  now  in  what 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  IrdbukU 
and  the  community  at  large.  In  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Ireland,  an  amend- 
ment of  its  poor-law  is  a  reconstniction  of 
its  social  system.  Everything  there  is  re- 
duced to  chaos :  the  relations  of  class  to 
class — the  rich  to  the  poor — ^the  proprietor 
and  occupier  to  the  labourer  and  the  land 
— the  well-being,  the  existence,  of  all  de- 
pend on  a  wise  amendment  of  this  law. 
And  the  subject  is  hourly  deepening  in  im- 
portance :  we  are  reminded  daily  of  the 
time  which  has  been  lost,  and  of  the  little 
time,  with  the  possible  approach  of  a  good 
harvest,  which  may  yet  remain.  Afler 
three  years  of  suffering  and  experienee, 
Irish  legislation  has  yet  to  be  oommeneed 
in  earnest.  Hitherto  Parliament,  by  its 
well-meant  but  necessarily  hurried  efforts, 
has  but  aggravated  suffering,  and  pro- 
longed without  preserving  life ;  the  means 
of  Irish  regeneration  have  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  when  determined,  applied.  The 
fourth  year  of  famine  eonuneneed  with 
1849.  Enormous  sums  expended — a  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  sustained  by  charity — 
and  what  is  our  condition  now  ?  Con- 
fessedly worse  than  ever.  Every  one  con- 
versant with  Ireland,  official  or  nnoffieial, 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Power,  yoor 
new  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  soppwted 
by  a  host  of  witnesses,  describes  the 
prospects  of  this  year  as  worse  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  We  hear  of  dis- 
tricts so  utterly  ruined,  that  magistrates 
will  not  be  got  for  petty  sessions;  that 
those  who  were  most  active  on  the  beneh, 
are  in  hiding,  or  in  gaol;  that  thousands  of 
acres  are  left  waste  and  nncultivated;  and 
the  tenantry  and  the  capital  have  taken  to 
themselves  wings  and  flown  away;  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  such,  that  a  healthy 
looking  ablebodied  man  is  hardly  to  be 
met  with — the  deaths  among  them  fearfiiDj 
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increasing — and  gentlemen  driving  on  the 
bigh  road  at  noon-day  stopping  their  cars, 
to  have  the  dead  and  dying  removed  out  of 
their  way.  And  the  moraJ  scourge  is  still 
worse.  Mr.  Liddy,  and  Mr.  0* Sullivan; 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  before  the 
Committee  tell  you  that  their  people  have 
become  indifferent  to  their  religious  duties, 
the!  places  of  worship  less  frequented,  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  diminished,  and  natural 
affection  in  families  destroyed.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  inspectors  ac-« 
knowledge  that  your  workhouses,  now 
mainly  mled  by  women  and  children,  are 
scenes  of  such  fearful  contamination,  that 
the  poor  many  of  them  prefer  dying  outside 
to  entering  the  walls ;  and  Mr.  Vandeleur 
Stewart  sums  up  his  admirable  evidence 
by  saying,  that  Ireland  is  on  the  point  of 
becoming  one  vast  lazaar  house.  Now,  phy- 
sically, or  morally,  was  ever  picture  of  de- 
yastation  more  complete  than  this  ?  Have 
we  erer  known  or  read  of  anything  surpass- 
ing it  ?  A  rich  empire  in  a  Christian  age  ! 
One  inspector  likens  it  to  a  country  devas- 
tated by  an  enemy ;  it  is  more  as  if  the 
destroying  angel  had  swept  over  it — the 
wbde  population  struck  down — the  air  a 
pestilence — the  fields  a  solitude — the  cha- 
pel deserted — the  priest  and  the  pauper 
fsmishing  together — no  inquest — no  rites 
—no  record  even  of  the  dead — the  high 
road  a  chamel  house — the  land  a  chaos — 
a  mined  proprietary — a  panic-struck  ab- 
sconding tenantry — the  soil  untilled — the 
workhouse  a  moral  pest — death,  desolation, 
despair,  reigning  through  the  land.  Is 
tbii  not  an  occasion  for  England  to  arouse 
herself?  And  whether  by  a  regard  for 
our  own  interests,  or  our  own  honour  as  a 
nation — ^whether  by  the  greatness  of  our 
empire,  or  the  immensity  of  the  peril  and 
the  sti^e-^whetber  at  the  call  of  humanity 
and  patriotism,  or  civilisation  and  religion — 
bj  oor  duty  to  our  fellow-man,  or  our  re- 
sponsibility to  God — by  one  or  all  of  these 
motiTes — the  urgency  is  so  great,  the  in- 
terest so  vast,  that  if  we  were  to  postpone 
bj  common  consent  every  other  topic,  and 
devote  ourselves  day  by  day,  to  this  one 
question  of  Ireland  until  its  difficulty  was 
mastered,  I  believe  we  should  only  be 
taking  that  course  which  sound  national 
policy,  even  more  than  humanity,  would 
recommend  and  repay.  Opportunity,  did 
I  call  it?  Why,  if  famine  had  not  oc- 
curred, if  the  potato  had  never  rotted, 
every  enlightened  statesman  must  have 
prayed  for  some  opportunity  as  available 
for  catting  through  the  Irish  difficulty: 
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ther  tremendous  evils  under  which  social 
life  laboured ;  the  complexity  of  tenures ; 
the  bloody  tribunal,  and  the  assassin's 
justice ;  the  increasingly  destitute  popula- 
tion; the  political  restlessness  ever  verging 
on  insurrection  :  recall  all  this  five  years 
ago,  and  contrast  the  change  now.  It  is 
from  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  we  are 
told  to  draw  hope;  it  is  from  the  greatness 
of  the  opportunity  I  see  motive  for  exer- 
tion. Your  poor-law  has  broken  down  in 
Ireland ;  your  whole  social  system  is  now 
dependent  on  that  law;  and  its  breaking 
down  has  aggravated  the  agonies  of  a 
great  convulsion.  You  have  now  again  to 
build  up  that  law — to  revive  and  strengthen 
it,  not  by  one  measure,  but  by  a  combina- 
tion of  measures,  aiding,  upholding,  per- 
fecting one  another ;  it  is  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  remedies  that  you  can  meet  a 
complication  of  disorders;  and  the  attempt 
to  meet  them  by  single  and  detached  mea- 
sures must  necessarily  fail.  Now  everything 
which  has  since  occurred,  has  confirmed 
the  opinions  I  expressed  in  February,  in 
the  very  first  debate  on  Ireland,  that  the 
three  great  measures  for  you  to  adopt  were 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  land,  by  giving 
simplicity  of  title — to  establish  limited 
liability  for  poor-rates — and,  by  well-regu- 
lated loans,  to  encourage  small  proprietors; 
but  I  held  it  then,  as  I  hold  it  now,  to  be 
essential  to  their  success,  that  these  mea- 
sures should  be  intimately  interwoven — 
running  out  of  and  proceeding  from  one 
another — and  forming  a  combination  indi- 
cating one  idea  and  one  plan.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  Go- 
vernment have  introduced  an  excellent 
measure,  for  which  they  have  obtained 
much  credit,  though  not  more  than  they 
deserve.  But  I  must  repeat  now  what  I 
said  when  that  measure  was  introduced — 
that  its  success  must  depend  on  the  other 
measures  by  which  it  is  to  be  accompanied, 
and  by  which  its  operation  must  be  aided. 
For  it  is  of  no  use  passing  an  Act  to  faci- 
litate sales,  unless  you  can  also  induce 
purchases ;  but  that  is  what  the  Bill  be- 
fore us  fails  to  do.  There  is  no  connexion, 
no  sympathy,  between  the  measures;  they 
are  rather  antagonistic  in  character ;  the 
object  of  the  one  is  to  encourage  sales — 
the  tendency  of  the  other  to  discourage 
purchases.  And  I  think  I  can  show  this. 
For  what  is  the  object  of  a  poor-law  ? 
To  combine  the  due  administration  of 
relief  with  the  security  of  property. 
But  in  Ireland  the  relations  of  capital 
to  population  are  such,  that  additional 
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legislative  restrictions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  pauperism  devouring  property. 
The  old  proprietors  cannot  hold  their 
ground,  and  new  ones  will  not  take  their 
place  unless  you  give  them  some  gua- 
rantee against  being  eaten  up  by  poor- 
rates.  And  one  of  the  professed  objects 
of  this  measure  is  to  give  that  guarantee 
by  assuring  them  of  limited  liability.  Now, 
limited  liability  may  be  attained  in  one  of 
two  ways  :  either  by  letting  the  proprietor 
see  at  once  the  whole  amount  of  the  rate 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  pay,  or  the 
whole  amount  of  pauperism  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  sustain.  The  first  is  at- 
tained by  establishing  a  maximum  rate; 
the  second  by  establishing  a  limited  taxing 
area.  This  Bill,  however,  has  the  unhappy 
peculiarity  of  achieving  neither  object;  for 
while  it  affirms  the  principle  of  a  maximum, 
it  by  no  means  insures  its  inviolability. 
The  question  was  asked  just  now  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Northampton — **  When  the  6s,  rate,  and 
the  2$,  rate  have  been  exhausted,  where  are 
you  to  go  next  for  relief?*'  That  is  a 
case  which  will  very  soon  occur ;  how  is  it 
to  be  provided  for  ?  The  noble  Lord  got 
up  to  answer  the  question — and  what  was 
the  answer  ?  Divested  of  all  circumlocu- 
tion, it  amounted  to  this — that  the  pauper 
must  after  that  be  left  to  chance — the 
Government  has  at  present  nothing  further 
to  propose.  But  is  this  not  a  proof  either 
that  you  have  not  made  up  your  minds  on 
this  point,  or,  having  made  them  up,  you 
will  not  divulge  the  secret  for  fear  of  de- 
stroying the  confidence  your  maximum  is 
to  establish  ?  Then,  has  the  ratepayer 
not  cause  to  dread  that  your  maximum, 
after  all,  is  but  a  nominal  maximum  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  day  ;  but  if  he 
trusts  to  it,  he  may  find  it,  in  the  hour 
of  pressure,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Then,  again,  what  are  to  be  the  capabilities 
of  the  unions  to  which  our  new  law  is  to 
apply  ?  They  have  now,  some  of  them, 
great  arrears  of  rate — are  they  to  drag  on 
the  hopeless  burden  of  those  arrears  ?  or 
are  they  to  start  free  of  debt  ?  This  is  an 
important  question — have  we  made  up  our 
minds  upon  it  ?  are  those  arrears  to  be  re- 
mitted or  enforced  ?  One  course  or  the 
other  must  be  adopted :  either  is  preferable 
to  permitting  them  to  stand  over,  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  energies  and  hopes  of 
those  districts.  Then  again,  what  are  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  our  taxing  areas  ?  Do 
we  abide  by  the  existing  boundaries,  or 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
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sioners,  and  abo  build  new  workhouses  ? 
and  if  so,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  Before  we  contemplate  fresh  Go- 
vernment advances,  we  must  in  one  way  or 
other  settle  the  outstanding  debt  for  work- 
houses already  built.  The  non-payment  of 
that  debt  has  been  repeatedly,  m  the  pre- 
sent Session,  made  a  reproach  against 
Irish  Members.  It  is  a  shame  that  it 
should  continue  so.  In  common  fairness 
and  justice,  we  ought  to  make  up  our 
tfninds  at  once  either  to  enforce  or  remit 
that  debt.  If  it  can  be  paid,  compel  the 
payment — if  it  cannot  be  paid,  wipe  it  off. 
But  there  is  neither  kindness  nor  economy 
in  perpetuating  a  bad  debt ;  and  withhold- 
ing that  stimulus  to  exertion  which  eman- 
cipates from  difficulties,  and  hope  substi- 
tuted for  despair,  is  calculated  to  impart. 
I  hold,  therefore,  that,  as  regards  uiese 
unions,  you  must  in  all  cases  clear  your 
ground  before  you  put  in  new  seed — com- 
pel payment  or  remit  it;  but,  at  any  rate, 
let  those  debts  determine,  and  in  the  race 
of  improvement  let  all  start  fair.  So  far, 
therefore,  your  Bill  is  defective  at  the  oat- 
set,  it  does  not  enable  the  unions  to  see 
their  way.  The  ratepayer  is  not  sure  of 
his  present  position,  nor  of  his  future  pros- 
pects. He  wants  the  certainty  which  alone 
can  encourage  him  either  to  purchase  or 
improve.  But  these  are  preliminary  ob- 
jections, and  affecting  details  only;  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument  I  will  suppose  them 
all  got  over — that  your  maximum,  by  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  is  made  impassable — ^diat 
the  arrears  of  debts  for  poor-rates  and 
workhouses  are  both  extingubhed,  and 
the  unions  start  solvent.  I  come  now  to 
consider  the  practical  objections  to  the 
maximum  itself.  The  real  objection  to  a 
maximum  is  well  set  forth  in  an  answer  of 
Captain  Hamilton's  to  the  Committee. 
"  A  maximum,"  he  says,  **  would  not 
diminish  pauperism,  it  would  only  spread 
it  over  a  wider  surface;"  and,  indeed,  bj 
that  means  it  tends  rather  to  increase  it, 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  yigilimce  and 
control  so  necessary  to  meet  it.  Thi^ 
then,  is  the  first  defect.  The  mazimum 
forgets  that  there  are  two  parties  to  be 
considered,  and  it  takes  into  account  one 
only;  it  aims  at  protecting  the  ratepayer; 
it  puts  altogether  out  of  sight  the  rate 
receiver.  And  even  the  relief  to  the  rate- 
payer is  delusive;  for  while  the  same  amount 
of  pauperism  continues,  the  whole  rate  to 
be  paid  is  not  only  not  diminished,  bat  is 
actually  increased;  for  as  the  fund  Jfrom 
which  the  pauper  is  relieved  becomes  of 
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larg^  and  more  indefinite  amount,  and  the 
borden  on  the  indiridaal  ratepayer  less 
direet,  the  Tigilance  and  economy  of  the 
one  are  lessened — the  temptation  to  fraud 
and  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  are 
'increased — and  the  burdens  of  the  district 
are  multiplied  as  its  pauperism  is  extended. 
Tour  maximum,  therefore,  proceeds  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  disease  :  it  con- 
founds cause  and  effect — it  aims  at  limit- 
ing taxation  instead  of  reducing  pauperism 
— it  imagines  that  the  landowner  suffers 
from  high  rates,  when  in  reality  he  is 
crushed  1^  extensiye  pauperism :  the  rates 
are  the  effect,  not  the  cause  ;  pauperism  is 
the  real  source  not  only  of  this  but  of 
many  other  and  still  greater  evils  by  which 
the  proprietors  of  Ireland  are  broken  down. 
Look  at  the  multitude  of  other  evils  in- 
flicted on  them  by  pauperism  independently 
of  taxation.  What  must  be  the  demorali- 
sation of  a  country  in  which,  in  1847, 
5,000,000  of  the  population  were  sustained 
by  charity  ?  What  must  be  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  when  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are,  in  periods  of  famine,  in  a 
state  bordering  on  starvation;  and  in  years 
of  average  production  in  a  state  bordering 
on  insurrection  ?  I  have  here  a  return  laid 
on  the  table  a  few  days  ago  of  crime  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  five  years,  which 
throws  some  light  on  this  subject,  as  show- 
ing the  relation  between  pauperism  and 
crime: — 
*    In  1844,  Total  number  of  convictions 

in  IreUnd  was     8,000 

1848,       ditto        ...        ditto...    18,000 

1844,  Transported    400 

1848,        ditto      1,300 

1844,   Convicted    of  cattle    and 

theepstealing...  ...         175 

1848,  ditto         ...         ditto    2,800 

Add  to  ihis  what  the  Roman  Catholics 
examined  before  them,  lament  to  the  Com- 
mitteea;  the  wholesale  demoralisation  of 
thdr  flocks — the  extinction  of  natural  af- 
feetions  among  them;  and  call  to  mind 
Captain  Kennedy's  remarkable  statement, 
that  a  new  crime  is  becoming  prevalent  in 
Irdand — ^that  the  desertion  of  families  by 
parents  and  husbands  is  now  so  common, 
that  the  workhouse  of  Kilrush  must  ere 
long  become  almost  exclusively  a  refuge 
for  deserted  women  and  children.  This  is 
a  state  of  things  induced  by  pauperism, 
and  from  the  mischiefs  of  which  your  rate- 

Cyera  cannot  be  protected  by  any  fixed 
jialation.  A  wise  and  efficient  amend- 
ment of  your  poor-law  should  take  thought 
of  them,  out  your  maximum  overlooks  them 
alL     A  host  of  witnesses,  of  whom  the 


most  prominent  is  Mr.  Senior,  insist  upon 
it,  that  a  maximum  will  be  prejudicial  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood  by  diminishing 
the  motives  to  exertion  and  self-reliance; 
they  warn  you  that  every  distressed  elec- 
toral division  ^11  have  a  tendency  at  once 
to  run  its  rates  up  to  5s. :  and  Mr.  Power 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  division  will  become 
careless  when  it  has  reached  the  maximum. 
If  then  it  be  admitted^  as  it  must  be,  that 
the  maximum  has  regard  to  the  ratepayer 
only;  that  it  does  not  diminish  pauperism; 
if  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  is 
in  the  best  riew  an  imperfect  and  fictitious 
advantage,  how  unanswerable  on  the  other 
side  are  the  objections  to  it — that  in  prin- 
ciple it  embodies  all  the  objections,  and  in 
operation  all  the  mischiefs,  of  a  rate  in  aid; 
that  while  it  diminishes  the  motives  for 
industry  and  frugality,  it  throws  the  burden 
of  the  needy  and  improrident  on  the  in- 
dustrious and  frugal — lessens  economy — 
discourages  improvement — and  aggravates 
that  which  is  the  root  of  every  Irish  misery 
— its  overwhelming,  all-devouring,  pauper- 
ism. Such,  then,  are  my  objections  to 
the  Government  mode  of  achieving  limited 
liability;  and  now  I  turn  to  the  other  mode. 
The  Chancellor  of  the. Exchequer,  in  his 
speech  last  week,  on  introducing  the  Land 
Improvement  Bill,  stated  the  real  want  in 
Ireland.  "  What  we  want  in  Ireland,** 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  **  is  em- 
ployment.*' Quite  true;  but  how  are  you 
to  get  employment  ?  By  common  acknow- 
ledgment, only  in  one  way — ^by  a  consider- 
able change  of  the  proprietary — and  that 
change  can  only  be  brought  about  by  im- 
parting to  purehasers  a  confidence  that 
they  will  be  assured  of  limited  liability,  not 
of  an  uncertain  character,  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  Minister  or  Parliament,  but 
by  a  guarantee  which  to  their  own  under- 
standings and  convictions  will  be  valid 
and  unassailable.  Now,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  could  collect  all 
the  solvent  proprietors  of  Ireland  and 
all  the  enterprising  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land into  a  room  together,  and  there  ask 
them  by  what  legislative  measure  he  could 
most  encourage  them  to  purchase  or  im- 
prove, they  would  answer  with  one  voice, 
"  Reduce  your  area  of  taxation  :**  and  why 
would  they  do  so  ?  Because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  our  present  areas  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  on  which  our 
poor-law  is  based,  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  that  we  should  combine  due  re- 
lief to  the  poor  with  security  to  property. 
X  2 
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The  principle  of  your  poor-law  is  local  au- 
thority— local  knowledge  and  supenrision 
—  local  responsibility;  and  in  order  to 
carry  all  that  out,  you  began  by  dividing 
the  country  into  districts  of  intended  man- 
ageable size,  with  a  view  of  placing  each 
under  the  administration  of  a  capable  and 
efficient  board.  Such  was  your  principle, 
which  was  confessedly  not  carried  out  in 
Ireland.  In  Ulster  you  had  a  perfect 
Ordnance  survey,  and  by  means  of  that 
your  divisions  in  Ulster  were  more  judi- 
ciously made.  Accordingly,  in  Ulster,  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  your  law  has 
been  better  administered — your  workhouse 
accommodation  has  been  more  adequate, 
and  the  rates  less  burdensome.  But  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  where  you  had  no 
Ordnance  survey,  the  unions  are  of  an  ex- 
tent which  makes  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  law  impossible.  Paupers, 
living  forty  miles  from  the  workhouse, 
seeking  it  for  relief,  die  on  the  road. 
Guardians  reside  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  cannot  attend  the  board  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  workhouse  accommodation  to 
population  is  so  small,  that  the  workhouse 
test  cannot  be  carried  out.  Those  volumes 
of  evidence  are  but  one  continued  cry 
raised  by  poverty,  experience,  and  common 
sense,  for  an  amendment  of  the  poor-law 
by  a  reduction  of  areas.  There  is  no 
hostility  to  the  poor-law  itself:  not  one 
word  of  that.  Every  variety  of  opinion 
exists  on  other  subjects;  but  not  one  single 
Irishman,  before  the  Committees,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  poor-law.  Let  that  be  noted. 
But  they  do  complain,  unanimously,  of 
the  faultiness  of  its  machinery,  which  ren- 
ders its  right  working  impossible;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  unions  of  England  and 
Ireland  will  show  their  complaints  to  be 
well  founded : — 

Population.  Uniom. 

England     15.000,000    ...    684 

Ireland       8,000,000    ...    131 

Union*.  Acres. 

England  347  (being  a  majority)  under  20,000 

Ireland       2 ditto 

Majority over  60.000 

Ireland      10  (or  1  in  13)    ...    under  30,000 
England  482  (or  3-4th8)      ...     ditto 

Populatiao. 
England,  union  to  every  26.000 

Ireland 61.000 

Connaught     76.000 

But  to  compare  the  relative  population  of 
England  and  Ireland  is  very  deceptive. 
You  must,  again,  analyse  those  popula- 
tions— take  the  proportion  in  each  of  rate- 
payers to  paupers — and  the  disadvantage 
under  which  Ireland  suffers  will  be  aggra- 


vated tenfold.  The  question  is  asked  by 
the  noble  Lord,  **  To  what  extent  would 
you  reduce  the  area  of  taxation  ?*'  and  he 
describes  the  views  of  those  who  advocate 
a  smaller  area  as  extremely  vague  and 
unpractical.  The  answer  which  Captain 
Hamilton  gives,  and  in  which  are  em- 
bodied the  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  ia 
clear,  sensible,  and  conclusive : — 

**  Taking  into  consideration"  (says  be)  "the 
size,  the  valuation  and  the  population  of  each  dis- 
trict; and  having  regard,  as  much  as  may  be 
conveniently,  to  the  boundaries  of  properties ; 
you  should  make  each  area  of  such  dimensions 
that  every  ratepayer  -  should  feel  senibly  and  im- 
mediately the  bunien  of  the  rate — ^that  be  should 
have  a  direct  and  inevitable  interest  in  keeping 
down  pauperism — that  by  good  management  his 
burdens  may  be  individually  diminished — that  by 
bad  management  they  may  be  proportionably  in- 
creased— ^in  short,  give  him  the  motive  and  tiie  . 
power  to  render  his  own  exertions  the  measure  of 
his  own  liabilities." 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  proceeds  to  lay  down 
more  precisely  what  should  be  the  actual 
size  and  population  of  taxing  districts;  but, 
without  going  into  those  details,  I  baye  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  yon  adopt 
those  principles,^ and  appoint  a  commiBnon 
to  devise  the  right  mode  of  carrying  them 
out,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  without  either  vagueness  or  uncertainty. 
Now,  on  this  point  there  seem,  by  the  line 
of  examination,  to  have  been  two  oppoBing 
parties  in  the  Committee— one  anxious  for 
an  area  of  taxation  approximating  to  oui* 
English  system ;  the  other  inclining  to  an 
union  rating.  Now,  I  can  imagine  our 
areas  in  England  being  deemed  objecticm- 
ably  small;  and  when  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, five  years  ago,  to  establish  an  union 
rating,  I  gave  it  my  support.  But  sorely 
the  case  of  Ireland  is  not  at  all  analogous. 
In  England  our  poor-law  is  no  noYdty :  we 
have  a  wholesome  and  established  state  of 
things;  the  duties  of  property  are  more 
generally  fulfilled;  tbe  relations  of  pro- 
prietors to  each  other  are  more  equal. 
Our  landholders,  happily,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  solvent ;  our  fanners  are  capi- 
talists, our  ratepayers  are  a  majority  <rf 
the  nation;  and,  above  all,  when  bis 
means  are  hopelessly  reduced,  tbe  rain  of 
a  proprietor  is  speedily  followed  by  the 
sale  of  his  estate.  Reverse  this  picture, 
and  you  approach  the  truth  in  Irdand. 
The  relation  of  capital  to  labour  is  oitirely 
different:  an  enormously  redundant  popa- 
lation,  without  habits  of  industry  or  seif- 
reliance;  a  wretched  agriculture;  a  paiqior 
tenantry;  and,  above  all,  an  unba^y  and 
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ill-fated  landlord  class,  ruined  and  impro- 
vident, yet  clinging  with  a  desperate  tena- 
city to  the  ill-omened  possession  of  do- 
mains which  they  cannot  call  their  own. 
And  here.  Sir,  1  place  my  finger  on  the 
strongest  point  in  all  this  argument.  Here 
is  my  plea  for  a  limited  area — that  it  be- 
comes a  test  of  the  ability  of  proprietors  to 
fulfil  their  duty.  The  more  closely  and 
directly  the  burden  of  taxation  is  fastened 
on  them -^  the  more  impossible  their  es- 
cape from  it — the  more  assuredly  do  you 
compel  those  who  cannot  discharge  the 
doties  of  proprietorship  to  make  way  for 
others,  whose  substitution  will  be  a  na- 
tional benefit.  The  arguments,  then,  in 
fayonr  of  a  small  area  of  taxation  seem 
unanswerable.  It  tends  to  an  economical 
and  e£E[cient  administration  of  the  law,  by 
making  the  areas  of  manageable  size ;  it 
renders  it  the  interest  of  every  ratepayer 
to  keep  down  pauperism  by  employment ; 
it  enables  a  small  number  of  proprietors  to 
eombine  for  this  purpose  where  a  large 
number  cannot  do  so;  it  compels  ruined 
poprietors  to  sell ;  it  encourages  capital- 
ists to  buy;  it  stimulates  the  pauper  to 
exertion,  by  making  him  dependent  on  a 
smaller  fund,  and  the  object  of  severer 
▼igilance;  it  enables  you,  by  a  multipli- 
cation of  workhouses,  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently the  workhouse  test ;  and  all  these 
results  are  attained  without  any  shock 
to  your  existing  poor-law,  or  any  viola- 
tion of  its  established  principle,  or  in- 
terruption of  its  harmonious  working. 
"  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  **  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question  ;  and  although 
imall  areas  may  have  some  advantages, 
yoa  must  remember  they  are  open  to  this 
grave  objection,  that  they  are  certain  to 
increase  evictions."  Now,  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  having  appointed  a  Committee 
of  inquiry  on  the  subject  we  are  discuss- 
ihg,  was  at  least  bound  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  evidence  they  have  taken  and  re- 
ported ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  fact  is  the  reverse  of 
what  he  states  ;  that  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  evictions  have  ever  been 
most  common  where  areas  were  the  largest; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  such  is  proved  to 
be  the  tendency  of  the  present  law  ;  for  a 
needy  proprietor,  by  turning  families  off 
his  estate,  now  casts  them  on  the  union  at 
large,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
charge  falls  on  him  :  his  more  industrious 
neighbours  bear  his  burden.  But  by  re- 
ducing the  area,  you  not  only  increase 
lialnlity,    but,    if   you    accompany    that 


change  by  a  law  of  chargeability,  you 
compel  every  proprietor,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  to  ward  off  his  own  ruin,  either 
to  rescue  the  pauperism  on  his  estate,  or 
sell  it.  Another  objection,  to  which  the 
Member  for  the  county  of  Kerry  has  al- 
ready replied,  is,  that  a  reduced  area  im- 
pedes the  free  circulation  of  labour ;  but 
surely  this  also  is  an  English  argument 
transplanted  unreflectingly  to  Ireland.  I 
agree  with  what  was  well  said  by  the 
Member  for  Kerry,  that  your  object  in 
Ireland  is  not  to  regulate  labour,  but  to 
save'  life — to  make  the  land  feed  the  popu- 
lation, and  to  do  so  by  getting  the  em- 
ployer to  employ,  and  the  labourer  to 
work.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  impeding  the 
circulation  of  labour  when  labour  does  not 
circulate  at  all.  The  labour  market  of 
Ireland  is  a  stagnant  pool — it  wants  life 
and  motion,  and  many  years  must  elapse 
ere  you  can  quicken  it  to  such  activity  as 
to  make  it  self-supporting.  Mr.  Hamilton 
tells  you  it  is  a  struggle  in  Ireland  between 
pauperism  and  property,  and  one  must  go 
to  the  wall.  In  England  it  is  different : 
capital  is  abundant — the  labour  market 
not  overstocked.  But  in  Ireland  it  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  :  it  is  not  whether 
proprietors  can  choose  the  best  labour,  but 
can  they  employ  what  there  is  ? — not  a 
question  of  luxuries,  but  of  bread.  Every 
motive  has  yet  to  be  created — the  disposi- 
tion to  work,  and  the  ability  to  employ. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  surgeon  to 
tie  the  legs  of  a  patient  whom  he  was 
treating  for  mortification  in  his  extremities, 
lest,  before  he  was  cured,  he  should  run 
away,  as  speculate  on  the  labour  market 
of  Ireland  becoming  inconveniently  active, 
when  in  reality  it  represents  a  corpse. 
There  is  one  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
small  areas,  to  which  the  noble  Lord, 
though  somewhat  indistinctly,  referred, 
and  that  is  the  expense  of  new  work- 
houses. Now,  so  far  from  more  work- 
houses being  an  objection,  they  are  in  re- 
ality amongst  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tions for  the  change ;  for,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  poor-law  is  either  good  or 
bad  for  a  country  in  proportion  as  it  is 
well  or  ill  administered,  so  am  I  sure  that 
its  good  administration  depends  on  a  rigid 
application  of  the  workhouse  test.  There 
is  no  economy,  therefore,  in  a  paucity  of 
workhouses  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  al- 
ready led  to  an  immense  sacrifice  and 
waste  of  money — to  a  waste  of  far  more 
than  would  have  built  all  the  additional 
workhouses   of  which   you  can  stand  in 
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need.  But  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  has 
heen  the  least  of  all — that  of  life  has  been 
very  great  ;  but  greater,  more  sad,  more 
fatal  than  either,  has  been  the  sacrifice  of 
moral  character  and  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  unhappy  poor.  Wherever  the  rates 
have  been  the  highest,  the  maladministra- 
tion most  gross,  the  mortality  most  fatal, 
there  be  sure  has  the  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  been  most  sad  and  grievous 
— there  be  sure  that  the  areas  have  been 
largest,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  due 
vigilance  and  control  most  evident  and  un- 
deniable. I  am  prepared,  therefore,  to 
maintain  that,  as  every  improvement  in 
Ireland  must  be  sought  by  these  two 
means — the  employment  of  the  ablebodied, 
and  the  rigid  application  of  the  workhouse 
test,  so  they  can  only  be  attained  by  re- 
ducing your  areas  of  taxation  to  a  manage- 
able size,  giving  the  ratepayer  both  the 
ability  and  the  motive  to  employ  the  poor; 
and,  in  every  case,  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  a  district  before  you  allow  it 
any  claim  for  extraneous  aid.  Your  maxi- 
mum is  an  imperfect  and  isolated  expe- 
dient, having  no  relation  or  connexion 
with  other  measures  of  improvement.  The 
change  to  a  smaller  area  of  taxation  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme  of 
policy  :  it  furnishes  a  sound  foundation  for 
every  further  measure  which  must  derive 
success  from  the  combined  operation  of  a 
solvent  proprietary,  and  well-administered 
poor-law.  For  example,  it  gives  immedi- 
ate and  active  operation  to  your  Encum- 
bered Estates  Bill — it  imparts  a  new  cha- 
racter to  your  Drainage  and  Land  Im- 
provement Bills,  or  advances  for  public 
works  or  emigration.  Those  advances  of 
loans,  with  the  population  and  the  pro- 
prietary in  their  present  condition,  are 
most  objectionable ;  because  they  are  a 
part  of  no  defined  system,  and  lead  to  no 
certain  result.  But  substitute  a  solvent 
proprietary,  and  a  well-employed  popula- 
tion— show  that  the  country  is  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  and  advances  of  public  money 
are  not  only  legitimate  and  proper,  in 
order  to  aid  that  transition,  but  they  can 
be  vindicated  on  sound  principles  as  es- 
sential to  its  progress  and  accomplishment. 
This,  then,  is  the  policy  which  I  should 
propose  for  your  adoption.  You  are  about 
to  establish  a  commission  under  your  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill ;  but  you  must  be- 
gin by  disembarrassing  the  unions  of  every 
past  debt.  In  my  opinion  you  should  en- 
force payment  of  every  farthing,  and  by 
selling .  the  land  wherever  it  is  not  paid. 


Reduce  your  areas  to  the  limits  proposed 
by  Capt.  Hamilton — build  the  requisite 
workhouses,  and  apply  rigidly  the  work- 
house test.  Loans  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement or  of  emigration  have  an  altered 
character ;  and  in  selling  land  for  poor- 
rates  you  have  this  additional  advantage, 
you  sell  it  in  small  lots — it  is  purchased, 
as  you  are  assured  it  will  be,  greedily  by 
small  proprietors  ;  and  aiding  them  by  Go- 
vernment advances,  with  strict  limitations 
against  subletting  and  subdivision,  you 
obtain  a  new  and  valuable  class  of  agri* 
culturists  in  Ireland — the  most  industrious 
— ^the  most  enterprising — the  most  peace- 
ful and  orderly  of  aU  ;  and  it  will  sorely 
be  a  reproach  to  us  if,  with  the  advantages 
we  possess,  we  cannot  achieve  all  this ;  for 
let  us  remember  that  we  have  the  tiiree 
great  elements  of  wealth  for  Ireland — 
land,  population,  and  capital ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, all  in  false  and  mischievous  relation 
to  each  other.  There  is  abundance  of 
clear  and  fertile  soil — a  great  accumulation 
of  capital  close  at  hand,  seeking  to  be  em- 
ployed— and  the  population,  ^  tiie  land 
were  well  cultivated,  not  superabundant : 
with  all  these  elements  of  improvement,  of 
prosperity,  of  hope,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
when  Providence  has  given  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  turning  them  to  the  best  accoant» 
that  opportunity  is  to  be  lost,  because  in 
the  British  Parliament  there  is  not  skill, 
energy,  discernment,  to  readjust  their  bear- 
ings to  each  other  ?  Are  we  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  conclusion  so  discreditable  to 
our  intelligence,  our  patriotism,  our  com- 
mon sense  ?  One  thing,  and  one  only,  ia 
wanting,  that  Parliament  should  see  and 
feel  that  it  is  presiding  over  one  of  the 
most  striking  revolutions  which  history  re- 
cords— ^that  the  interest  of  ages  is  eoncen- 
trated  in  these  few  weeks — that  the  great- 
ness and  repose  of  the  British  empire  are 
staked  on  the  right  development  of  this 
awful  national  crisis.  History  has  recount- 
ed with  awe  and  wonder  mighty  political 
convulsions;  but  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety itself,  the  very  change  of  its  primv- 
tive  elements,  are  events  of  a  yet  more 
tremendous  ma^itude  and  interest:  the 
dissolution  of  au  organisation  is  but  the 
setting  free  of  elements  from  whence  new 
combinations  spring.  From  that  letting 
free  I  draw  hope,  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  Parliament  discharging  its  duty; 
and  as  the  result  of  that  discharge,  I  say 
I  draw  hope.  Because  needy  and  worth- 
less landlords  are  about  to  disappear — ^be- 
cause pauperism,  unable  to  maintain  itself. 
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howeyer  horrible  the  idea,  is  fast  diminish- 
ed under  a  providential  dispensation  which 
we  cannot  stay — because  the  cottier  is 
passing  into  the  labourer,  and  losing  his 
indticemttit  to  shoot  and  murder — because 
British  capital,  and  skill,  and  enj^erprise, 
are  readj  to  invade  Ireland,  and  reconquer 
the  waste  from  civilisation — because,  in 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  Irish,  I  see  the 
establishment  of  new  sympathies  with 
England,  and  the  two  nations,  united  in 
name,  will  be  united  in  heart,  in  interest, 
and  in  character.  I  say,  emphatically,  in 
character,  because  I  never  can  admit  that 
inferiority  of  Irish  character  by  which  some 
seek  to  justify  their  indifference.  As  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  I  never  hear  im- 
putations cast  on  them  without  regret; 
for  I  cannot  but  remember  that  they  have 
inherited  a  state  of  things  they  did  not 
create,  but  #om  which  they  have  had  no 
escape.  They  are  to  be  felt  for  as  the 
▼ictims,  not  denounced  as  the  authors  of  a 
system,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  be  bom.  And  as  to  the 
Irish  labourer,  why  it  is  only  on  his  own 
soil  that  you  see  him  so  degraded.  Trans- 
plant him,  and  he  is  an  altered  being.  See 
nim  among  us  here,  his  wonderful  industry 
and  self-denial;  pursue  him  to  the  colo- 
nies, patient,  laborious,  advancing.  His 
degradation  in  Ireland,  then,  is  not  his  na- 
ture, and  it  is  not  accident;  but  let  the 
Imperial  Legislature  probe  its  own  con- 
science if  it  would  ascertain  the  cause. 
But  take  the  Irishman  in  any  of  his  rela- 
tions to  you — who  toils  for  you  so  unceas- 
ingly, endures  for  you  so  cheerfully,  fights 
for  you  so  gallantly,  or  sheds  his  blood  for 
yon  80  devotedly  ?  Well  has  it  been  said 
by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Irish 
writers,  that  the  brightest  pages  of  British 
history  have  been  set  in  gems  of  Irish  pro- 
dace — that  Ireland  has  woven  many  a 
wreath  for  England's  brow,  without  one 
leaf  of  the  chaplet  being  given  to  herself. 
But  I  hope  there  is  a  brighter  day  dawn- 
ing for  Ireland;  and  I  think  I  discern  a 
prospect  of  that  day,  one  that  may  fire 
the  ambition  of  the  highest  statesman,  or 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  humblest  labourer 
in  this  House.  One  cloud  only  do  I  see 
on  the  prospect — that  abominable  measure 
which  we  passed  three  weeks  ago.  In 
opposition  to  that  measure  I  joined  cordi- 
ally with  those  who  foresaw  its  mischiefs, 
and  denounced  its  character.  In  support 
of  good  measures  I  will  join  cordially  with 
any  who  appreciate  the  occasion,  and  will 
ifi/L  with  it  as  it  deserves;  I  will  do  so. 


not  on  Irish,  but  on  imperial  grounds.  I 
wish  to  add  to  the  security  of  England  by 
the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  Ireland; 
and,  in  pursuing  that  object,  I  enjoy  this 
additional  satisfaction — that  while  as  re- 
gards England  I  make  the  only  atonement 
now  left  to  us  for  ages  of  cruelty  and  mis- 
rule, the  darkest  that  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  a  Christian  nation — so  as  regards 
Ireland  it  gives  me  another  opportunity, 
in  accordance  with  every  sentiment  I  have 
ever  recorded,  of  testifying  my  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings,  and  my  admiration  for 
the  virtues,  of  a  generous  and  most  afflict- 
ed people. 

Mr.  NAPIER  felt,  that  after  the  elo- 
quent address  of  the  hon.  Member  who  just 
sat  down,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  dwell  at  any  great  length  on  the  mea- 
sure now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Undoubtedly  the  amendment  of 
the  poor-law  had  been  looked  for  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
Ireland  before  the  Parliamentary  Session 
began;  and  undoubtedly  the  principal  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  Bill  under  discussion 
was  that  connected  with  the  maximum  of 
rating.  And  it  had  this  singular  peculiarity 
about  it,  that  the  principle  of  a  maximum 
rating  was  in  contravention  of  the  advice 
of  every  man  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee except  one,  and  that  man  certainly 
had  been  rewarded  for  the  advice  he  had 
given.  When  he  looked  to  the  law  of 
1 838,  he  found  a  provision  in  that  law  of  a 
totally  contradictory  character  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  By  the  law  of  1838,  a 
power  was  given  to  the  commissioners  to 
reduce  the  electoral  divisions  according  to 
circumstances,  because  it  was  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  define  the 
extent  of  the  electoral  division;  whereas, 
under  the  present  law,  the  electoral  divi- 
sion for  the  purposes  of  a  union  rating  was 
to  be  irrevocably  fixed.  He  would  refer  to 
a  case  that  occurred  in  the  union  of  Ken- 
mare,  to  which  he  had  alluded  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  consequence  of  the  redun- 
dant population  on  the  property  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  poundage 
would  come  to  16«.  in  the  pound  on  that 
property;  but  a  man  in  a  neighbouring  di- 
vision had  to  pay  for  the  mistaken  huma- 
nity of  the  noble  Lord.  That  man  gave 
employment  to  his  people;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  must  sink  or  swim  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  accordingly  his  fate  did  not  de- 
pend on  his  own  efforts,  but  on  the  con- 
duct of  others.  There  were  two  matters 
that  should  be   kept   distinctly,   namely, 
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the  law  and  the  administration  of  the  law; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  administration  of 
the  law  was  more  important  than  the  law 
itself.     It  was  also  important  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  explain 
what  their  feelings  are.     A  man  did  not 
complain  when  he  was  taxed  for  a  purpose 
over  which  he  had  a  direct  control,   and 
had   a  voice   in    the   assessment   of   the 
money  and  the  spending  of  it;  hut  he  did 
complain  when  he  saw  his  money  spent  to 
meet  demands  which  were  caused  hy  the 
misdeeds  of  others.     In  the  union  to  which 
he  had  referred,  the  affairs  were  managed 
by  vice-guardians;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  proprietor  to  whom  he  had 
already  alluded,  asked  to  see  the  accounts, 
and,  having  got  an  order  to  inspect  them, 
what   was   the   fact  he  discovered?     He 
found  that  from  September,   1847,  there 
had  been  no  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
union.     During  the  whole  of  the  year  the 
union  was  under  vice-guardians,  and  yet 
not    a  single   account   was   furnished  by 
means  of  which  he    could  ascertain  the 
number    of  persons    in    the    workhouse. 
There  was  another  case  that  had  occurred 
in  the  North  Dublin  union.     It  turned  out 
on  examination  there,  that  nearly  400  per- 
sons were  on  the  register  of  the  workhouse 
who  were  not  in  the  workhouse  at  all.    The 
accounts  were  then  examined,  and  it  ap- 
peared from  the  accounts  ending  March, 
1848,  that  there  had  been  supplied  1,723 
bottles  qf  port,  45  bottles  of  spirits,  seven 
dozen  of  lemons,  45,937  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
18,479   bottles  of  Guinness's   double  X. 
For  the  year  ending    March,    1848,    he 
found  the  consumption   had    been    1,728 
bottles  of  wine;  during  the    next  year  it 
was  reduced  to  904.     The  spirits  in  the 
first  half-year  were  45  quarts;  but  in  the 
second  half-year  they   made    up    for  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  wine  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  spirits  to  102 
quarts.      Of  whisky,  seven  dozen  bottles 
were  consumed  in  the  first  half-year,  and 
twenty-eight  dozen  in  the  second;  and  he 
found,    upon  looking   to   the   increase  in 
sugar,  lemons,  and  whisky,  that   it    had 
increased  in  precisely  the  rateable  propor- 
tion required  for  making   whisky  punch. 
With  regard  to  what  were  called  the  bank- 
rupt unions,    he  had    two  advertisements 
which  would  show  to  the  House  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affairs  there  were  con- 
ducted.    The  advertisement  requested  ten- 
ders to  be  sent  in — 

"  For  the  best   port  wine,  —  per  dozen  ;  the 
beet  sherry  wine,  —  per  dozen  ;  the  best  arrow- 
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root,  —  per  lb. ;  the  best  mustard, —  per  lb. ;  the 
best  tea,  —  per  lb.  ;  the  best  lump  sugar,  —  per 
cwt. ;  the  best  XX  porter,  —  per  dozen ;  the  best 
whisky,  —  per  gallon  ;  the  best  sweet  oil,  —  per 
gallon  ;  the  best  mould  candles,  —  per  dozen  lbs. ; 
the  best  white  bread,  —  per  41b.  loaf." 

These  were  the  cases  of  unions  under  the 
management  of  vice-guardians,  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers. Was  it  fair  or  just  that  the  inhabitants 
of  unions,  who  hard  to  support  their  own 
poor,.should,  in  addition  to  these  charges,  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  such 
unions  as  those  he  had  referred  to?    With 
respect  to  the  auditing  of  accounts,  he  felt 
the  difficulty  of  the  position  with  respect 
to  poor-rates ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  give  his  honest 
co-operation  in   endeavouring    to    curtail 
as  much  as  possible  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  country.     He  wished  ft  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  another  sub- 
ject of  importance  in  connexion  with  this 
Bill— the  principle  of  a  maximum  rating. 
If  they  gave  to  the  people  of  Ireland  bj 
the  existing  Poor  Law  Act  a  right  to  Te- 
lief,  upon  what  principle  could  they  now 
^j.  a  maximum  rate  of  5s.  in  the  pound 
upon  any  division?      If  the  property  in 
any  union  or  electoral  division  was  held 
liable  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  such 
union  or  division — for  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  1838 — upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  they,   when  the  riate  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  such  division  exceeded 
58,  in  the  pound,  compel  other  unions  to 
contribute  towards  such  unions  ?     What, 
then,  became  of  the  right  of  the  pauper  to 
relief,  founded,  as  it  was,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  property  in  any  division  or 
union  in  'which  he  might  reside  was  liable 
for  his  support?     He  could  not  see  the 
justice  of  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  6«., 
and  then  going  upon  other  property  for 
an  additional  sum.     But  it  was  said,  in 
favour  of  this  mode  of  rating,  that  if  ihey 
relieved  shattered  property  of  some  of  its 
burdens,  they  would  thereby  facilitate  pur- 
chases.    He  did  not  dispute  but  that  it 
was  a  very  good    thing  to   obtain    pur- 
chasers for  property,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  justice,  in  a  case  where  an  incum- 
brance existed  upon  property,  of  shifting 
any  portion  of  it  upon   other   property. 
The  effect  would  be,  to  elevate  the  valae 
of  one  property  by  depreciating  the  value 
of  another.     Such  a  principle  could  not  be 
a  sound  one.     He  could  understand  grant- 
ing to  bond  fide  purchasers  a  guarantee 
that  the  poor-rates  should  not  exceed  a 
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certain  sum ;  but  this  Bill,  although  it 
provided  a  maximum  rate  of  5$,  in  the 
pound,  did  not  provide  that  this  5$,  should 
DO  actually  expended  in  the  union,  before 
they  compelled  other  unions  to  contribute 
to  its  support.  It  was  left  discretionary 
with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  say 
when  such  assistance  should  be  obtained, 
and  these  were  not  the  most  likely  persons 
to  form  correct  judgments  upon  such  sub- 
jects. He  objected  to  giving  them  any 
soch  discretionary  power  ;  at  cdl  events,  it 
was  their  duty  to  exhaust  first  that  which 
was  primarily  liable,  before  they  imposed 
a  burden  upon  others.  There  was  one 
case  which  was  wholly  unprovided  for  un- 
der this  Act,  and  that  was  the  case  of  a 
tenant  deserting  the  land.  Cases  of  this 
kind  frequently  occurred  during  the  past 
year,  and  where  the  land  was  left  wholly 
unoccupied  and  untilled,  and  where  neither 
the  landlord  nor  any  new  tenant  would 
enter  upon  it,  because,  by  doing  so,  they 
would  become  responsible  for  the  accumu- 
lated arrears  of  the  poor-rates.  He  thought 
that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  Bill,  for  giving,  in  cases  where  the 
land  was  deserted,  a  summary  remedy 
against  the  land,  for  the  recovery  at  once 
of  the  arrears,  and  not  allow  them  to  run 
on  and  accumulate.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, of  a  maximum  rate  was  one  which  he 
thought  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  because  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  justice  or  sound  policy,  nor  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  1838.  There  was 
another  clause  in  the  Bill  which  was  also 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  with 
reference  to  jointures  and  clergy  rent 
charges.  By  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
the  jmntress  would  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  because  her  jointure  was  a  fixed  and 
certain  sum  upon  the  property.  With  re- 
gard to  the  clergyman,  he  was  the  only  per- 
sonage who  had  all  the  poundage  deducted 
from,  his  income.  In  England  a  clergy- 
man was  only  charged  upon  his  net  in- 
come ;  but  in  Ireland  he  would  be  charged 
upon  his  gross  income.  The  remaining 
provisimis  of  the  Bill  appeared  to  him 
wise  and  just ;  but,  previous  to  its  going 
into  Committee,  he  would  endeavour  to 
collect  those  objections  and  suggestions 
which  occurred  to  him,  and  would  then  lay 
them  before  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mb.  CLEMENTS,  considering  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  existed  amongst 
Irish  Members,  regretted  that  some  one 
had  not  opposed  the  second  reading  of  the 


Bill,  because  the  discussion  would  then 
have  been  of  a  more  beneficial  character. 
He  himself  did  not  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill;  but  although  he  was 
not  opposed  to  a  maximum,  he  was  strongly 
against  a  low  maximum,  and  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  2«.  union  rating.  He  re- 
gretted that  in  the  debate  this  point  had 
scarcely  been  alluded  to  at  all,  because  it 
established  a  new  principle.  It  was  re- 
markable how  different  were  the  views  of 
persons  arriving  at  the  same  end,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  that  end; 
and  this  was  particularly  exemplified  with 
respect  to  the  most  efficacious  plan  for  in- 
ducing capitalists  to  lay  out  their  money 
in  Ireland.  No  doubt  a  maximum  rate 
would  give  the  capitalist  some  security; 
but  he  roust  say  that  he  disbelieved  alto- 
gether that  unions  would  run  up  their  rates 
to  5$,,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the 
other  2$.  to  expend.  He  did  not  deny 
that  a  small  rate  in  aid,  far  smaller  though 
than  2«.  in  the  pound,  might  be  advisable. 
The  extent  of  union  charges  was  much 
greater  than  the  House  supposed.  Out 
of  126  unions,  it  was  only  in  45  that  the 
charges  were  so  low  as  25  per  cent ;  in  67 
they  were  from  55  to  57  per  cent ;  and  in 
14  they  were  above  57.  In  Committee  he 
therefore  certainly  should  be  inclined  to 
lessen  the  rate  upon  the  unions,  and  to  in- 
crease it  upon  the  electoral  divisions.  A 
question  arose  as  to  the  instructions  to  be 
given  to  the  boundary  commissioners  on 
their  appointment ;  and  after  some  consul- 
tation with  the  Irish  Members  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  area  of  the  unions  should 
be  revised.  Notwithstanding  that,  the 
House  was  jet  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
commissioners  were  going  to  do,  and  all 
that  could  be  learnt  was  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
in  communication  with  Captain  Larcombe 
on  the  subject.  Were  these  divisions  to 
be  revised,  was  a  most  important  ques- 
tion; and  he  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was 
present,  perhaps  would  state  how  soon  the 
House  would  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  these  unions  and  electoral  divisions. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  new 
unions  ought  to  be  formed  at  once,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
boundary  commissioners ;  and,  regard 
being  had  to  the  unions  and  electoral  di- 
visions in  the  west  of  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  veiy  much  better  to  con- 
stitute the  new  boards  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  to  give  them  instructions 
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to  send  the  paupers  in  their  charge  to  the 
old  workhouses,  or  to  some  places  of  tem- 
porary accommodation,  rather  than  to  wait 
for  two  years  while  new  workhouses  were 
being  erected.  When  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee,-he  would  take  occasion  to  propose 
that  measures  be  taken  without  delay  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  boundary  commissioners. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  begged  to  remind 
the  House  of  the  proverb,  '*  While  doctors 
differs,  the  patient  dies."  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent was  in  the  condition  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering under  fever  and  great  depression. 
He  considered  the  present  Bill  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  existing  law,  and  there- 
fore he  should  support  the  second  reading, 
reserving  for  the  Committee  his  observa- 
tions on  any  amendments  which  he  might 
think  necessary.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
a  reduction  of  the  area  of  taxation;  but  at 
present  he  would  not  offer  any  arguments 
in  support  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
only  useful  amendment  of  the  poor-law  in 
Ireland.  He  had  opposed  the  poor-law 
from  the  first,  and  every  year  would  more 
and  more  demonstrate  its  unfitness  for  that 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  legislating 
for  Ireland  in  Ireland  itself. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  a  rate  in  aid, 
which  was  contained  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  so  in- 
jurious to  Irish  interests,  that  he  should 
think  it  his  duty,  even  if  only  one  Member 
went  into  the  same  lobby  with  him,  to  di- 
vide the  House  against  the  2$.  rate  in  aid 
which  he  found  in  this  clause.  He  thought 
it  also  highly  objectionable  that  a  power 
should  be  given  of  selling  the  inheritance 
or  property  of  a  man  for  a  debt  which  he 
did  not  himself  incur.  At  the  same  time 
he  allowed  that  there  were  several  most 
useful  amendments  in  the  Bill  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  therefore  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  support  the  Bill  as  a  whole;  but 
when  the  Bill  got  into  Committee  he  should 
strenuously  oppose  the  clauses  which  con- 
tained these  provisions.  The  circumstances 
of  Ireland  and  England  were  so  dissimilar, 
that  the  same  law  would  not  apply  in  each 
country,  and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion 
that  in  Ireland  there  ought  to  be  an  in- 
come tax  levied  on  all  property  not  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
workhouses  and  the  workhouse  staff,  while 
a  separate  rating  was  levied  for  the  poor 
of  each  electoral  division.  With  regard  to 
electoral  division,  he  must  say  that  until 


the  area  of  taxation  was  lessened,  nothing 
would  have  been  done  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently the  Irish  poor-law.  The  larger 
the  electoral  divisions  were,  the  more  evic- 
tions went  on.  The  hon.  Member  here 
entered  into  details  explaining  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  a  poor  population  upon 
Irish  estates,  and  argued  that  the  land- 
lords had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  although 
they  were  blamed  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
everything  else,  according  to  the  usual 
system  which  prevailed  of  calumniating 
Irish  proprietors.  He  then  contended  ge- 
nerally that  Irish  landlords  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  the  law 
and  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  Let 
legislators,  therefore,  blame  themselves; 
they  had  always  had  a  rampant  majopty 
in  that  House  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  Minister  of  the  day  in  everything  re- 
lating to  Ireland;  and  to  what  a  state  had 
they  reduced  her!  Let  them  not  blame 
others,  for  they  had  the  management  of 
Ireland.  They  had  been  her  taskmasters 
and  lawgivers.  *  British  Government  and 
British  legislation  had  made  Irish  land- 
lands  what  they  were;  they  were  guiltless, 
and  the  crime — if  crime  there  was^-^rested 
not  upon  their  heads,  but  upon  those  who 
had  legislated  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  MONSELL  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  one  or  two 
points  in  the  Bill  which  required  explana- 
tion. First,  no  change  was  proposed  at 
present  in  the  existing  law  of  chargeabifity, 
which  inflicted  great  injustice  upon  the 
towns  in  Ireland.  In  Limerick,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  had  exceedingly  increased, 
and  the  ratepayers  suffered  much  injury 
from  the  present  operation  of  the  law.  If 
a  pauper  was  turned  off  from  the  rural  dis* 
tricts,  and  resided  six  months  in  the  electo- 
ral division  of  Limerick,  he  became  charffe- 
able  upon  the  union  at  large,  and  the  city 
was  rated  at  one-third  of  the  rate  of  the 
whole  union.  He  believed  that  this  was 
among  the  main  causes  of  the  number  of 
evictions.  He  next  called  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  7th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  oc- 
cupier should  not  deduct  from  the  rent 
more  than  half  the  rate  paid.  Admitting 
the  importance  of  every  person  in  the  anion 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
law  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  taxation,  he  thought  he  could  sug- 
gest the  means  by  which  that  object  could 
be  accomplished  without  the  injustice  which 
would  be  inflicted  by  this  clause.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  townlAnds  yaluation  of  Ireland,  tliat 
it  was  urged  bj  most  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  eountj  eess  and  the  poor-rate  be  levied 
together;  and  that  the  same  principle  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant  be  applied  to 
both.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous 
that  both  taxes  should  be  collected  at  the 
same  tune,  and  bj  one  person;  for  then 
the  tenant  would  receive  compensation  for 
the  injury  which  he  would  receive  from 
the  elause  as  proposed,  by  being  allowed 
to  deduct  half  the  cess  from  his  landlord. 
He  was  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
observations  he  had  made  relative  to  the 
emigration  clauses;  and  he  (Mr.  Monsell) 
womd  have  those  clauses  drawn  up  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  a  maximum  rate  and  a  union  rate,  it 
irould  be  inexpedient  now  to  discuss  a  prin- 
cii^e  which  must  be  opened  in  the  Commit- 
tee, and  which  the  House  ought  not  to  sanc- 
tion without  the  most  mature  deliberation. 
Although  the  poor-law  question  was  de- 
bated in  England  for  twenty  years  before 
the  amended  law  of  1834,  he  believed  that 
neither  Mr.  Chadwick  nor  any  person  con- 
neoted  with  the  commission  of  inquiry  had 
made  any  suggestion  of  a  maximum  rate. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  such 
a  rate  had  been  adopted  in  some  places, 
but  had  always  been  altered.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  afford  that  security  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  Ireland  which  the 
noble  Lord  expected,  or  produce  the  re- 
sults he  seemed  to  anticipate.  Those  re- 
sults could  be  produced  only  by  improving 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland;  for  without 
some  such  measures  as  emigration  and  di- 
minishing the  electoral  divisions,  so  as  to 
give  employment  to  labour,  a  maximum 
rate  would  prove  utterly  fallacious;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
maintain  it.  The  noble  Lord  himself  al- 
most admitted  as  much  when  he  said  that 
when  the  rate  had  reached  the  limit,  he 
did  not  propose  any  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency,  for  it  could  not  be  conceived 
that  Parliament  would  allow  the  people  in 
a  miion,  where  the  rate  was  exhausted,  to 
starve.  It  came  to  this — either  the  maxi- 
mum rate  must  be  changed,  or  recourse 
most  be  had  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  No- 
thing eould  be  devised  so  destructive  to 
self-reliance  and  exertion  as  the  principle 
of  the  maximum  rate  suggested  by  this  Bill. 
Mb,  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  objections  to  this 
Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  delusive  to  sup- 
pose it  could  provide  for  the  poor  in  Ireland 


without  other  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pauperism  there.  He  had  hitherto 
been  rather  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  re- 
duced area  of  taxation,  but  he  confessed 
that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  had  induced 
him  now  to  think  that  the  only  resource 
they  had  was  such  a  reduction  of  that 
area  of  taxation  as  would  cause  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  to  feel  that 
by  their  exertions  they  could  diminish 
pauperism.  Ejectments  had  much  in- 
creased, and  he  was  now  disposed  to  try 
the  other  system  of  a  reduced  area.  He 
felt  that  some  means  must  be  taken  to 
check  the  alarming  spread  of  pauperism, 
but  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  combina- 
tion of  measures.  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  valuation  made  by  competent  and 
impartial  persons. 

Sir  D.  J.  NORREYS  observed,  that 
many  evictions  had  been  made  by  the 
landlords  from  an  apprehension  that  a 
change  would  be  made  in  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  taxation,  and  he  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  if  that  change  took 
place,  the  number  of  evictions  would  be 
greater  than  ever. 

Me.  STAFFORD  congratulated  the 
adherents  of  a  small  area  of  taxation, 
and  the  poor  of  Ireland,  on  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale.  He 
trusted  it  would  have  weight  with  the 
Government  when  a  gentleman  known  as 
an  excellent  landlord,  and  as  having  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  came  forward  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  unless  the  area  was  reduced, 
all  other  ameliorations  of  the  poor-law 
would  be  vain.  No  one  denied  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question,  or  that  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  electoral  divisions  must  be  ac- 
complished after  strict  scrutiny  and  with 
due  regard  to  particular  circumstances  and 
claims.  He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  not  an- 
swered plainly  the  question  put  to  him  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Northampton, 
when  he  asked  where,  when  the  maximum 
had  been  reached,  the  remainder  of  the 
funds  necessary  was  to  come  from.  He 
wished  very  much  the  noble  Lord  had  an- 
swered that  question,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  history  of  the  Irish  poor-law  in  the 
matter  of  liability  was  quite  anomalous. 
The  1  and  2  Vic,  dedicated  the  whole 
of  the  property  in  Ireland  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor;  but  now  Government, 
as  if  convinced  their  course  at  that  time 
had  been  wrong,  proposed  to  let  them  off 
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on  easier  terms — to  compound  with  them 
for  the  payment  of  Is.  instead  of  208.  The 
proposal  of  the  Government  to  ^x  a  maxi- 
mum for  the  support  of  the  poor,  implied  a 
limit  to  their  numher  and  their  wants;  and 
if  Government  could  not  fix  a  limit  to  either 
the  numher  or  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  fix  a  limit  to  the 
means  for  their  maintenance.  He  felt  that 
the  question  hefore  them  was,  how  much 
of  the  property  of  a  country  might  be  de- 
dicated for  the  support  of  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  without  finally  reducing  all  its 
inhabitants,  both  rich  and  poor,  to  the 
same  level  of  misery.  He  wished  the 
noble  Lord  had  stopped  at  once  with  the 
electoral  division  as  to  the  amount  of  rat- 
ing, for  if  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power 
of  coming  upon  the  union  afterwards,  he 
asked  him  what  he  should  do  for  any  thing 
extra  that  might  afterwards  be  necessary  ? 
Would  he  resort  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
or  to  an  income  tax  for  the  supply  of  the 
extra  wants  of  the  poor?  In  fine,  he 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  diminish  the 
electoral  divisions  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  labour;  and  that 
if  the  guardians  of  any  union  wished  to  re- 
model the  union,  so  as  to  erect  new  unions, 
the  sincerity  of  their  wish  ought  to  be 
tested  by  binding  them  first  to  find  the 
money  required  by  the  proposed  change. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Twelve  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  May  18, 1849. 

MiiruTBB.]    Tool:  the  Oa/A«.— Several  Lords. 

PuBuc  BiLXS.— 1*  Land  Improvement  and  Drainage  (Ire- 
land) ;  Account  of  Turnpike  Tnuts  (Scotland) ;  Admi- 
ralty Jurisdiction  in  the  Colonies. 
S*  Sewers  Acts  Amendment ;  Small  Debts  (Scotland)  Act 

Amendment 
Reported, — Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation. 
3*  Poor  Laws  (Ireland)  Rate  in  Aid. 

PsTiTioifs  Prrsbntkd.  By  Earl  Somers,  fVom  Hereftnrd. 
for  a  Reduction  of  the  Public  Expenditure,  and  for  a  pro- 
tective Duty  against  fcnreign  C(Hnpetition. — From  Kil- 
kenny, and  other  Places,  against  the  Rate  in  Aid  (Ire- 
land).—By  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^  ftom  a  great 
Number  of  Places,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the 
Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution. — By  Lord 
Stanley,  from  Brakeney  and  Clay,  against  any  Alteration 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,— From  Bath,  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 

FOREIGN  INTERVENTION  IN  ROME. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  wished  to  make  a  short  explanation  of 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  previous 
evening,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him  by  a  noble  Lord  (Lord 


Beaumont)  respecting  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
The  noble  Lord  had  asked  him  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  received 
any  communication  from  other  Powers  re- 
lative to  any  proposed  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy;  in  answer  to  this,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdbwne)  had  told  their 
Lordships,  that  a  communication  had  been 
made  by  the  French  Government  to  our 
Government,  that  it  intended  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Rome  by  sending  a  force 
to  Civita  Yecchia,  but  that  no  communica- 
tion had  been  made  of  its  intention  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  Rome,  as  it 
had  recently  undertaken  it.  He  had  fur- 
ther stated  upon  that  occasion,  that  no  re- 
gular communication  had  been  made  to  our 
Government  on  that  subject  by  the  Govern- 
ments either  of  Austria  or  Naples.  In 
strictness,  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
making  the  statement  that  no  communica- 
tion of  a  formal  nature  had  been  nmde  to 
our  Government  by  Austria,  because  he 
found  upon  inquiry  that  no  record  of  any 
such  communication  was  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had 
learned,  however,  upon  application  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  a  verbal  communication  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador in  this  country  of  the  intention 
of  his  Government  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Rome.  The  able  statesman  who  now 
filled  that  distinguished  office  had  certainly 
stated  to  his  noble  Friend  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  a  conversation  which  took  place 
twelve  days  ago,  that  such  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  his  Government.  He  read  to  his 
Lordship  a  communication  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Austria^  Government, 
explanatory  of  its  intention,  and  added 
that  that  intention  was  founded  on  the 
avowed  intention  of  other  Powers  to  inter- 
fere. He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
was  not  authorised  to  go  further  than  this 
— he  was  not  authorised  to  state  what  that 
communication  was.  He  was,  however, 
bound  in  correctness  to  declare  that  such 
a  communication  had  been  made;  and  fur- 
ther to  declare,  after  having  seen  it,  that 
it  was  made  in  a  frank  and  explicit  man- 
ner. He  thought  it  rights  not  only  in  jus- 
tice to  himself,  but  also  in  justice  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  to  make  this  state- 
ment; and  he  had  also  great  satisfaction 
in  making  it,  as  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  able  states- 
man who  now  represented  the  Austrian 
Government  in  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  was  hi^y 
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to  bear  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Mar- 
qness,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  agree- 
able to  bis  feelings  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment»  He  must,  however,  make  one  re- 
mark upon  the  position  in  which  the  noble 
Marquess  bad  now  placed  himself.  If  the 
noble  Marqness,  in  answer  to  the  applica- 
tion which  the  noble  Baron  behind  him  had 
made,  for  information  as  to  the  object  and 
intentions  of  the  Austrian  Goyemment  in 
inTading  the  Roman  territory,  had  said 
that  he  was  ignorant  whether  any  commu- 
nication had  been  made  or  not  to  the  Bri- 
tiah  GoYemment  of  its  intentions,  his  an- 
swer would  have  been  natural  and  intelligi- 
ble, although  perhaps  unsatisfactory;  but 
the  noble  Marquess  had  said  in  a  manner 
the  most  emphatic  and  solemn — and  no  one 
coaM  be  more  emphatic  and  solemn  than 
the  noble  Marquess  when  he  pleased — that 
no  communication  whatever  had  been  made 
by  the  Austrian  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Those  were  the  words  of  the  noble 
Marquess.  Now  the  noble  Marquess  as- 
■erted  that  he  was  in  strictness  justified  in 
Tuaxkg  those  words,  because  no  regular  and 
written  communication  was  made,  or  it 
woold  have  been  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  communication  of  the 
French  Government  on  this  subject  was 
ju8t  the  same — it  was  merely  verbal — it 
was  not  official — and  yet  that  was  suffi- 
cient, and  had  been  held  to  be  sufficient, 
to  satisfy  Her  Majesty *3  Ministers;  where- 
as the  communication  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
Temment  was  held  not  to  be  regular,  though 
it  was  made  officially,  and  not  verbally,  was 
written  and  read,  and  was  declared  to  be 
in  every  sense  frank,  full,  and  explicit. 
Furthermore  their  Lordships  must  admit 
that/  as  the  questions  of  the  noble  Baron 
had  been  printed,  and  must  have  been  sent 
id  the  same  quarter  with  that  from  which 
the  answer  was  derived,  it  was  quite  un- 
justifiable that  the  noble  Marquess  should 
have  been  instructed  to  give  the  answer 
which  he  had  given.  He  conceived  this 
to  be  a  most  unjustifiable  mode  of  dealing 
with  Parliament  and  foreign  Powers.  It 
was  not  long  since  he  had  laid  before  their 
Lordships  the  particulars  of  a  transaction 
of  the  same  kind,  which  were  very  discre- 
ditable to  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  He 
alluded  to  the  publication  of  an  odious  ac- 
cusation against  another  Power,  and  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  allowed  to  circulate 
uncontradicted  throughout  Europe  for  many 
months,  whilst  the  most  conclusive  and  tri- 
umphant refatation  of  it  was  in  the  hands 


of  the  parties  circulating  the  accusation. 
The  present  was  not  a  case  of  the  same 
importance,  nor  likely  to  produce  the  same 
injurious  consequences;  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  part  of  that  policy  of  passion  and 
hatred  which  had  injured  the  interests  of 
England  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
had  produced  results  detrimental  to  the 
general  tranquillity. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWE  did 
not  rise  to  add  anything  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  already  made,  or  to  revert 
to  any  of  the  remarks  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  ofiered  upon  a  subject  which  had  long 
gone  by,  and  had  often  been  made  a  topic 
of  discussion.  He  only  wished  to  set  the 
noble  Earl  right  on  one  point.  There  was 
only  one  mode  in  which  a  communication 
from  a  foreign  Government  could  be  regu- 
larly made,  and  that  was  in  writing.  There 
was  this  difierence,  too,  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  communications.  The 
first  had  been  made  verbally  in  one  conver- 
sation only.  The  other,  the  French,  had 
been  made  in  many  conversations,  and  a 
copy  of  the  despatch  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  been  formally  communicated  to 
our  Government,  and  had  been  formally 
deposited  in  the  records  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  to  their 
Lordships  the  second  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  digest  of  the  Bankrupt 
Laws.  He  reminded  their  Lordships  that, 
when  that  Committee  was  reappointed,  it 
was  with  a  view  of  enabling  certain  peti- 
tioners from  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
who  had  not  been  examined  before  the 
Committee  last  year,  to  point  out  any  ob- 
jections which  they  had  to  his  Bill  (the 
Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Bill),  and  to 
offer  any  suggestions  which  they  might 
have  for  its  improvement.  They  had  pre- 
sented a  memorial  signed  by  197  of  the 
first  firms  in  Manchester,  praying  to  be 
allowed  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in 
the  Bill;  but  when  they  came  to  be  exam- 
ined, the  parties  found  that  all  their  modi- 
fications had  been  anticipated.  They  now 
expressed  their  delight  and  great  satisfac- 
tion at  having  been  so  anticipated.  Those 
197  firms  now  prayed  their  Lordships  that 
no  alteration  whatever  might  be  made  in 
the  Bill,  even  according  to  their  own  sug- 
gestions, if  the  discussion  upon  them  should 
cause  any  risk  of  throwing  out  so  whole- 
some and  salutary  a  measure.  He  told 
them  frankly  that  no  delay  should  they 
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have  upon  his  part.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  delay  which  had  already  taken  place; 
for  it  had  produced  much  good,  hy  produ- 
cing entire  satisfaction  with  the  Bill,  not 
only  in  London,  hut  also  in  the  proyinces. 
That  heing  the  case,  he  now  hogged  leave 
to  report  the  evidence,  and  to  move  that 
the  Bill,  as  amended  hy  the  Committee,  he 
printed.  On  Monday  next  he  would  move 
that  it  he  committed. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  in  reference  to 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  he  would  lay  upon  the  tahle  those 
Amendments  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee 
on  Monday  next.  He  had  no  intention,  of 
course,  now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  those  amendments; 
hut  he  thought  it  would  he  convenient 
to  their  Lordships  if  he  stated,  in  a  few 
words,  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
take.  Their  Lordships  having  decided,  hy 
a  small  majority,  that  they  would  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  the 
measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the 
ohject  of  which  was  the  encouragement  of 
British  navigation  and  commerce,  he  had 
felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  examine  and  con- 
sult with  others  whose  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject were  better  than  his  own,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  for  them  to  assent  to 
any  and  what  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Bill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider 
what  modifications  could  he  introduced  into 
the  existing  law,  which  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of  that 
law,  nor  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
navigation  of  this  country,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  would  be  so  framed  as  to 
afford  relief  to  British  commerce.  He 
must  confess,  on  looking  at  these  clauses, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  amendments 
which  he  proposed  to  move  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  altogether  to  alter  the  frame  of 
the  existing  Bill.  The  first  principle  to 
which  he  would  direct  their  attention  was 
this  —  whereas  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  on  a  principle  of  absolutely 
destroying  the  existing  navigation  laws, 
and  then  re-enacting  a  small  portion  of 
them,  and,  further,  of  acting  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  retaliation  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  which  refused  to  deal  with  us  on 
terms  of  reciprocity,  by  enabling  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  impose  upon  them  such  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  as  would  countervail 
the  disadvantages  to  which  British  trade 
or  navigation  was  subjected  by  the  laws  of 


those  countries:    :iow.  Lis  pnn 
exactly  opposite—  nftmely,  he  w^^ 
tain  the  principle  of  the  exIaUtix  ^ 
he  would  provide  that  in  ecrtaiti 
which  they  received  from  forei^ 
an  intimation  of  th^ir  desire  to  i 
us  on  terms  of  n?clprocity,  11 
should  be  authorise  J  to  dbpensa 
tain  provisions  of  the  Bill,  in  favoti 
nations  that  would  meet  them 
procal  spirit.     He   shoald,  ther- 
to  propose  the  rejection  of  all  t hi  < 
provisions  contained  in  the  first  > 
clauses  of  the  Btl).     The  pritu^ 
amendments  to  which  he   ha4 
which   he  intended    to  Bubmit, 
thought,  either  by  ite  adoption  ol 
influence  materially  their  furth»; 
ings  in  respect  to  the  Bill. 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opp 
bringing   the   question    fairly 
House.     He  would  propose,  th 
the  word  "  that"  in  the  first  *:\ 
Bill,  should  be  omitted,  and 
should  be  inserted,  carrying  inr 
principle  to  which  he  had  adver 
ly,  that  of  enabling  Her  Majt 
of  reciprocity  proposed  or  gm 
pense  with  or  relax  the  existir 
modifications  of  the  exist  ii>^^  ' 
proposed  to  introduce,  be  ivi 
ately  afterwards,  if  he  wctj^ 
carrying  that  Motion,  submit 
ships*  consideration.     But  th^ 
repealing  these  laws,  which  Wfi^ 
upon  the  consideration  of  th<^  ^ 
would  be  mainly  detennin<Hl  i 
tion  or  rejection  of  the  i>fiji 
posed  to  lay  down.     He  wouli 
introduce  such  modifications 
the  first  place  have  reference  t 
ing  trade,  or  that  whi eh  relate 
and,  in  the  next^  to  the  m^ 
trade  with  Asia,    Africa,   ai^ 
He  proposed  to  maintain  invioi 
port  that  was  at  present  given 
ish  shipbuilding  eatabHahments 
a  register  to  foreign  ships.     . 
posed  to  maintain  the  appront 
tem  in  their  coasting  trade. 
tercourse  with  their  colonial  po 
proposed  to  maintain  the  prin 
existing  law,  subjeet  to  such  re 
the  responsible  advisers  of  B 
might  think  fit  to  grant  in  cei 
these  cases  to  be  specified  in  tl 
Earl  GREY  said,  it  wo  "1 
nient  for  the  House  to  know  w, 
amendments  of  the  noble  Lord 
such  as  to  inform  them  clearly 
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ciency  of  food,  and  yet  it  was  proposed  to 
extract  from  those  unions  additional  sums 
of  money  when  they  were  actually  unahle 
to  maintain  their  own  poor.  He  had  be- 
fore stated  to  their  Lordships  the  perfect 
impossibility  of  a  country  so  poor  as  Ire- 
land being  able,  after  three  consecutive 
years  of  famine,  to  support  its  own  poor; 
and  he  was  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment when  he  found  that  men  whose  au- 
thority was  of  considerable  weight,  and 
who  had  advocated  the  introduction  of 
poor-laws  into  Ireland,  had  stated  that  it 
never  entered  into  their  computation  that 
Ireland,  when  afflicted  by  famine,  would 
be  called  upon  to  maintain  her  own  poor. 
With  a  superabundant  population,  and  a 
loss  of  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  none 
but  the  merest  theorists  could  have  sup- 
posed that  she  would  be  «ble  to  support 
her  own  poor.  With  regard  to  the  present 
Bill,  it  was  a  very  curious  one.  It  was  a 
Bill  which  proposed  to  work  three  miracles, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  it  would  break 
down  in  all  three.  In  the  first  place,  it 
proposed  to  maintain  the  poor  in  these  22 
or  23  bankrupt  unions.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Glengall)  maintained  that  it  would  do  no 
such  thing.  Th«  next  thing  it  proposed 
to  do  was,  that  any  advances  that  were 
made  up  to  a  certain  amount,  to  relieve 
those  distressed  unions  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  should  be  repaid  through  the 
medium  of  the  sixpenny  rate.  He  doubt- 
ed that  very  much;  he  did  not  think  they 
would  ever  see  a  fraction  of  it  repaid.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the  three  mira- 
cles was,  that  a  clause  was  put  into  the 
Bill,  which  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  Ireland — namely,  its  superabun- 
dant population.  It  purported  to  aid  and 
assist  in  emigration,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  expensive,  although  one  of  the  best, 
means  of  relieving  the  country  of  that  su- 
perabundant population.  He  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  would  not  do  that.  He,  for 
one,  was  not  disposed  to  object  to  any  rea- 
sonable proposition  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland  from  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land; but  the  present  measure  was  altoge- 
ther a  fallacy.  Their  Lordships  would 
bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
Members  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  a  majority  of  Irish  proprietors  in  that 
House,  had  voted  against  the  measure;  and 
that  alone,  he  thought,  justified  him  in 
taking  the  course  he  meant  to  submit  to 
their  Lordships  before  he  sat  down.  A 
noble  Lord,  whose  proxy  was  generally  in 


the  hands  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
had,  in  a  letter  which  he  had  recently 
seen,  stated  that  the  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  peril  the  existence  of  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  sever* 
the  British  connexion.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Glengall)  wished  now  to  touch  briefly 
upon  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireland.  The 
landlords — that  class  which  was  best 
abused  by  those  who  knew  them  least — 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  had  not  received  one  half 
their  rent— r-they  had  had  large  quantities 
of  land  thrown  upon  their  hands — the  most 
solvent  of  their  tenantry  had  put  their 
rents  into  their  pockets  and  had  emigrated 
to  America,  and  that  system  was  unfortu- 
nately progressing.  The  solvent  were 
going  out  of  the  country,  and  the  destitute 
alone  remained — a  change  which  rendered 
the  state  of  the  country  truly  alarming,  as 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  sup- 
ported from  the  poor-rate  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  with  one  allowance  of  meal 
per  day,  had  their  constitutions  so  broken 
down,  that  the  physicians  who  attended 
the  workhouses  thought  that  multitudes  of 
them  would  never  be  in  a  fit  state  to  labour 
again.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
farmers  were  leaving  the  country,  looking 
at  the  prices  which  they  were  about  to  get 
for  corn  and  their  stock.  Sir  R.  Peel 
said,  in  introducing  his  free-trade  measure, 
that  however  England  might  be  able  to 
bear  them,  he  very  much  feared  Ireland 
would  be  in  a  very  serious  dilemma.  Never 
were  truer  words  spoken.  In  the  west  of 
Ireland  there  were  magnificent  flour-mills, 
but  they  were  now  standing  idle,  and  had 
turned  off  all  their  hands.  The  trade  with 
England  in  flour  had  employed  100  hands, 
whereas  it  now  only  employed  ten.  Their 
Lordships  were  all  aware  that  the  time  was 
when  Ireland  had  a  noble  trade  in  pro- 
yisions.  In  consequence  of  changes  which 
had  taken  place,  it  was  now  gone.  They 
used  to  supply  salt  beef  to  the  Navy,  and 
enjoyed  a  colonial  trade  in  that  and  other 
articles  of  her  produce;  but  this  was  now 
at  an  end.  Fanners  might  drive  their 
stock  to  market,  but  no  one  asked  the 
price.  The  Irish  pork  trade  once  produced 
1,200,000Z.  a  year,  but  between  the  famine 
and  free  trade,  that  trade  was  also  at  end; 
the  returns  from  Liverpool  last  week 
stated  that  Irish  bacon  and  pork  were  per- 
fectly unsaleable,  from  the  great  influx  of 
American  pork.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  butter  trade.     Her  Majesty's  Go«- 
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if  thej  should  think  fit  to  reject  it.  It  was 
the  business  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  propose  to  Parliament  the  means  by 
which  it  would  be  desirable,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  meet  any  national  emergency ;  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to  reject 
their  proposals  if  they  should  believe  them 
to  bo  unjust  or  inadequate;  while  they 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  their  having  discharged  their 
duty.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  it  said 
that  they  might  as  well  take  one  tax  as 
another  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ,ex- 
isting  distress  in  Ireland;  because  one  tax 
might  be  unobjectionable,  while  another 
might  be  open  to  various  objections.  He 
believed  that  the  proposed  rate  in  aid  was 
a  most  unjust  and  impolitic  measure;  and, 
indeed,  if  he  had  had  any  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  those  doubts  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  speeches  of  those  noble 
Lords  who  had  supported  the  Bill  on  a 
former  occasion.  Those  noble  Lords  had 
all  admitted  that  the  measure  was  contrary 
to  all  sound  principles,  and  had  only  at- 
tempted to  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing an  emergency  which  made  a  departure 
from  all  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  not 
only  expedient  but  inevitable.  But  those 
noble  Lords  themselves  had  confessed  that 
the  Bill  would  be  inadequate  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  proposed  object.  His  noble 
relative,  the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  had 
j^ankly  admitted  its  inadequacy.  Now,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Desart)  could  understand  the 
conduct  of  a  physician  who,  in  a  case  of 
great  emergency,  should  administer  a  dan- 
gerous medicine  which  might  be  productive 
of  beneficial  consequences;  but  he  could 
not  understand  how  any  physician  could 
administer  a  dangerous  medicine  when  he 
was  himself  aware  that  it  could  lead  to  no 
good  whatever.  He  certainly  could  not 
approve  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  great  crisis 
which  had  arisen  in  Ireland.  He  found 
that  after  three  years  of  that  crisis  they 
were  then  called  upon  to  meet  the  distress 
of  thiCt  country  by  a  measure  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  even  of  its  sup- 
porters, was  objectionable  in  principle,  and 
would  in  its  results  be  inadequate ;  while 
they  had  brought  forward  no  measure  for 
effecting  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
improvements  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  by 
limiting  the  area  of  taxation.  The  Bill 
then  before  their  Lordships  would,  on  the 
contrary,  extend  the  area  of  taxation  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  island.     By  doing 


so,  this  Bill  would,  he  believed,  reduce 
the  industrious  and  prosperous  districts 
of  Ireland  to  a  level  with  those  who  were 
suffering  such  fearful  distress  and  ruin; 
and  it  would  render  those  now  in  a  state 
of  degradation  and  misery  unwilling  to 
exert  themselves  to  improve  their  con- 
dition ;  and  he  should  therefore  feel  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  Amendment. 

The  Eabl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  felt 
that  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  to  speak  out  fully  his  opinions  at 
this  stage  of  the  measure.  After  hearing 
the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  their  Lordships,  who  stated  that  in  their 
opinion  the  measure  would  not  work — that 
it  would  not  produce  the  amount  required— « 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
evil  effects  upon  the  country — and  that  it 
would  lead  to  passive  and  in  some  cases  to 
active  resistance;  and  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  evidence  whatever  had  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Bill — he  confessed 
that  he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  pressing 
forward  a  measure  which  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  representatives  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament — which  the 
Irish  press  of  every  shade  of  politics,  and 
the  Irish  people  of  every  class  and  from 
every  quarter,  no  matter  of  what  politics- 
was  considered  to  be  so  injurious  and 
so  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Irdand. 
Upon  the  division  on  the  Bill  in  one  of  its 
previous  stages,  every  noble  Lord  connected 
with  Ireland,  and  independent  of  tHe  Go- 
vernment, had  voted  against  the  BiU. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  He  would,  however,  tell  their 
Lordships  of  two  precedents,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  considered  of  importance.  It 
was  a  fact  that  in  Egypt  one  of  the  pachas, 
who  was  a  despot,  had  imposed  a  heavy 
land  tax  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Ho 
found  that  some  parties  were  unable  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  he  tried  the  experiment  of 
compelling  those  parties  who  had  paid  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  result  was, 
that  instead  of  the  dissatisfied  part  being 
benefited,  the  previously  flourishing  part 
fell  into  a  state  of  decay;  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  impoverished,  and  the  tax  had 
become  inoperative.  A  similar  case  oc- 
curred in  India.  The  East  India  Com- 
})anv  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  cultivated 
and  in  that  country,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  in  some  particular  parts  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  was  unable  to  pay  the 
Y2 
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amount  of  taxation.  Tho  East  India 
Company  compelled  the  other  districts  to 
make  up  the  amount,  and  the  same  result 
followed,  and  the  whole  country  had  gone 
to  ruin.  Those  were  the  only  precedents 
he  could  find  for  the  course  now  pursued 
hy  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  for 
which  they  were  now  so  restlessly  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. Her  Majesty's  Government  them- 
selves knew  that  this  measure  would  not 
meet  the  wants  of  even  the  twenty-one  dis- 
tressed unions  for  whose  relief  it  had  been 
principally  framed ;  and  they  had  it  from 
the  mouths  of  their  own  witnesses  that  there 
were  numbers  of  other  unions  which  were 
upon  the  very  verge  of  destitution,  and 
which  were  struggling  hard  to  maintain 
their  own  paupers.  The  effect  of  impos- 
ing a  rate  in  aid  upon  those  struggling 
unions  would  of  necessity  be  to  increase 
the  list  of  the  insolvent  unions,  and  to  add 
to  the  distress  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  there 
were  100  unions  in  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
difficulty.  Now  there  were  but  131  unions 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland;  and  the  result  of 
passing  this  measure  would  consequently 
be  to  throw  the  rate  in  aid  upon  thirty-one 
of  the  unions.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  found  to  be  even  so  many  as 
thirty-one  unions  able  to  pay  the  rate  in 
aid.  He  was  the  more  convinced  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  measure  when  he  re- 
membered the  extreme  distress  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  Irish  unions.  In  the 
workhouse  of  the  union  of  Fermoy,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  there  had  been, 
since  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  down 
to  the  present  time  no  less  than  1,225 
deaths.  A  large  portion  of  the  rates  which 
had  already  been  struck  could  not  be  col- 
lected. In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
guardians  they  found  themselves  perfectly 
unable  to  meet  the  destitution  which  existed 
in  that  union.  There  were  upwards  of 
3,000  in  the  workhouse,  and  if  they  could 
find  accommodation  for  6,000,  it  would 
Bcarcely  be  sufficient  for  the  people.  When 
they  considered  this  state  of  things — and 
this  union  was  but  a  fair  sample  of  the 
others  —  to  what  conclusion  could  they 
eotne,  but  that  this  measure  would  prove 
most  (  trous  ?  In  many  of  the  unions 
of  Ir  a  they  were  perfectly  unable  to 
4  &ne  present  amount  of  rates.     The 

Qt  might  impose  upon  them  ad- 
uizes  to  any  amount  they  pleased 
»-  or   20#.   in  the  pound,   if    they 
but  they  would  never  be  able  to 


collect  them.  The  measure  was  nothing 
more  than  a  delusion  practised  upon  the 
English  people,  for  they  would  never  be 
able  to  collect  the  proposed  rate.  He 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  although 
they  might  order  that  a  further  rate 
should  be  struck  in  Ireland,  that  rate 
could  never  be  collected  in  many  districts, 
as  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
it.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  se- 
veral successive  years  had,  in  fact,  reduced 
Ireland  to  a  most  prostrate  condition.  He 
believed  the  amount  of  that  failure  might 
be  fairly  estimated  at  60,000,000^.,  even 
though  each  stone  of  potatoes  were  only 
valued  at  2d.  He  believed  that  upwards 
of  a  million  of  tons  of  human  food  had  been 
imported  into  Ireland,  for  which  hard  cash 
had  been  paid,  so  that  the  total  loss  to 
that  country  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  could  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  90,000,000^.  sterling.  The  fact  at 
present  was  this,  that  money  had  disap- 
peared altogether  from  that  country.  One 
hardly  saw  a  sovereign  in  circulation. 
Even  the  silver  was  disappearing,  and  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  bank  notes 
also,  thanks  to  Sir  Robert's  Peel's  Bill  of 
1844,  had  become  considerably  lessened. 
The  circulation  of  the  country  had  fallen 
from  7,000,000Z.  to  4,000,000?.;  and  in- 
deed there  was  not  enough  of  money  afloat 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  of 
8,000,000.  How  then,  he  would  ask, 
were  poor-rates,  or  rates  in  aid,  to  be  paid, 
if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  circulating  me- 
dium in  the  country  ?  Formerly,  a  farmer 
might  settle  with  his  labouring  man  by 
letting  him  a  small  cottage,  or  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  allow  his  rent  for  wages;  but 
that  was  not  the  case  now.  The  fanner 
was  now  obliged  to  pay  his  labourer  in  the 
English  way,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  things  was  that  he  was 
totally  unable  to  give  any  employment, 
because  there  was  no  money  in  circulation 
in  the  country.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  the  lands  were  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion; credit  was  destroyed;  no  man  could 
get  credit  now,  no  nSatter  what  number  of 
acres  he  possessed;  the  solvent  part  of  the 
population  and  the  small  farmers  were  all 
leaving  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  would  be  only  two  classes  of  people 
left  in  Ireland — the  landlords  and  paupers 
— and  there  would  be  hardly  any  rate- 
payers left.  He  had  opposed  that  measure 
before,  and  he  would  oppose  and  protest 
against  it  still,  because  he  firmly  believed 
it  would  be  a  total  failure. 
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Lord  STUART  DE  DECIES  said,  that 
the  question  hefore  their  Lordships  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  into  an  extremely  narrow 
compass.  It  was  simply  this — whether  the 
poor  of  the  bankrupt  unions  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  preserved  from  starvation;  and 
if  so,  what  description  of  taxation  or  fund 
could  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  their  Lordships  had  been  particularly 
lucid  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  this 
measure,  but  none  of  them  had  pointed 
out  a  better  mode  ;  and  the  obvious  infer- 
ence from  that  was,  that  they  had  nothing 
better  to  propose ;  and  if  that  were  so, 
they  were  bound  to  support  the  measure 
now  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Earl  near  him  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow),  had,  however,  proposed 
a  substitute,  in  an  income  tax.  The  same 
proposition  was,  he  believed,  made  in 
another  place,  by  some  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  took  them  at  their  word, 
called  a  meeting  of  them,  and  positively 
offered  the  alternative  of  a  rate  in  aid  or 
the  income  tax.  When,  however,  the  al- 
ternative was  left  to  them,  they  begged 
leave  to  consider  the  proposition  at  a  more 
convenient  season.  Having  recently  arrived 
from  Ireland,  he  could  confirm  the  account 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  ter- 
rible destitution  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  commencement  of  the  debate. 
The  pfresent  distress  of  Ireland  was  infi- 
nitely greater  than  it  had  been  at  any 
former  period.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Glengall)  had  referred  to  the 
utter  want  of  all  business  as  furnishing  a 
decisive  test  of  the  existing  destitution. 
A  better  test  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  adopted.  The  farmers  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  fairs  with 
their  stock  could  not  find  purchasers  for  it, 
and  consequently  could  not  pay  their  rent; 
and  the  tradesmen  complained  generally  of 
the  total  stagnation  of  business.  So  far, 
however,  from  this  being  an  argument 
against  the  measure,  he  believed  that  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
tress in  the  country,  was  it  necessary  to 
select  that  measure  which  promised  to 
throw  the  least  possible  additional  burthen 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country;  and  he 
would  state  fearlessly,  that  the  measure 
now  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  caculated  to  throw  a  much  lighter 
burden  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  than  the 
one  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl.  It  was 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  that  in  the  event 
of  this  BiU  being  thrown  out,  10,000  persona 


would  probably  perish  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
He  did  not  believe  that  number  to  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  there  would  be  even  a  greater  number 
than  that,  who  would  perish  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared 
to  share  the  awful  responsibility  which 
would  attach  to  a  vote  that  should  produce 
such  disastrous  results.  He  would,  however, 
throw  out  one  observation  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  into  serious  consider- 
ation— which  was,  that  they  should  show 
a  little  more  forbearance  in  demanding  the 
repayment  of  advances  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Relief  Act,  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected with  an  union  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Waterford,  which 
was  indebted  in  the  sum  of  12,000Z.  The 
demand  made  for  repayment  amounted  to 
two-thirds  of  that  sum;  if  that  demand  had 
been  enforced,  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  their  workhouse,  and  to  dis- 
charge some  4,000  or  5,000  paupers.  He 
believed  that  if  the  repayments  were  spread 
over  a  great  number  of  years,  it  would  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and 
perhaps  tend  to  disarm  a  little  of  that 
hostility  which  was  felt  generally  through- 
out the  country  against  this  measure. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  bad 
entirely  misunderstood  his  position  in  refer- 
ence to  this  measure.  It  was  quite  true, 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  opinions  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  had  conversed 
upon  the  subject  of  this  measure,  with 
every  Member  of  the  Administration,  with 
the  private  statements  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  their  Lordships'  House  who  had 
voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  he  had  in 
that  House  condemned  the  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  proposed,  and 
he  had  endeavoured  to  suggest  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  other  mean«  by  which 
they  could  have  raised  a  fund  in  a  more 
constitutional  and  satisfactory  mode,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  this  measure  was 
intended,  than  that  proposed  by  this  Bill; 
but  he  never  ventured  to  propose  to  their 
Lordships  that  they  should  adopt  an  in- 
come tax  as  a  substitute  for  this  measure^ 
An  income  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
would  be  received  in  Ireland  with  equally 
as  much  odium  as  the  present  proposition. 
What  he  did  suggest,  and  what  he  repeat- 
ed, was,  that  in  order  to  prevent  this  dan- 
gerous experiment  being  carried  out — this 
innovation  upon  the  principle  of  law — this 
new  fiystem  of  taxation,  condemned  even 
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by  those  who  proposed  it — they  ought  to 
act  upon  a  fair,  honest,  and  legitimate 
principle — they  might  impose  an  income 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  and  then  if  they 
were  to  have  a  rate  in  aid,  that  it  should 
be  one  levied  upon  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  not  upon  any 
one  particular  portion  of  it.  The  English 
representatives  in  the  other  House  refused 
to  sanction  that  principle,  because,  as  they 
said,  Ireland  did  not  contribute  her  fair 
share  of  taxation  as  compared  with  this 
country.  Whether  that  assertion  were 
well  founded  or  not,  he  would  not  then 
stay  to  inquire.  There  were  persons,  how- 
ever, who  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject  than  he  was,  who  enter- 
tained a  totally  different  opinion.  He 
would,  however,  undertake  to  say,  that  if 
their  Lordships  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  evidence  recently  given  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  that  House,  they 
would  find  that  the  assertion  that  Ireland 
did  not  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of 
revenue  to  the  State,  was  totally  and  en- 
tirely erroneous.  He  would,  however,  ad-  ' 
mit  that  Ireland,  not  being  subject  to  the  i 
income  tax,  and  that  tax  having  been  im- 
posed upon  this  country  since  the  period 
at  which  the  calculation  of  the  proportion 
of  revenue  to  be  paid  by  Ireland  had  been 
made,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  income 
tax  having  been  introduced  into  England, 
should  also  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 
Let  them  first  impose  an  income  tax  upon 
Ireland  for  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
State,  but  not  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  then  adopt  the  fair,  honest,  and  pro- 
per principle,  to  which  no  person  could  ob- 
ject, that  if  any  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom was  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  as 
to  require  the  necessity  of  a  rate  in  aid, 
such  rate  in  aid  should  come  from  imperial 
resources.  It  was  upon  those  grounds 
alone  that  he  made  the  suggestions  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  so  fully  was  he 
persuaded  that  this  measure  would  work 
badly,  that  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Bill,  he  would  conjure  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  pause  before  they  proceeded 
further  with  the  measure.  The  noble  Earl  | 
who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  appeared  to  support  it  only  upon  the 
grounds  that  the  amount  proposed  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  measure  was  a  small  one,  and 
that  its  duration  would  be  but  for  a  short 
period.  The  noble  Earl  evidently  calcu- 
lated upon  remaining  in  office,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  by  his  influence  to  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  the  Bill  at  the  expiration  of  the 


two  years  for  which  this  measure  was  to 
remain  in  operation.  But  could  the  noble 
Earl  depend  upon  that  ?  If  the  free-trade 
principles  adopted  by  the  present  Minisirj 
were  to  prevail,  could  they  count  upon  anj 
long  tenure  of  office  ?  Suppose  thej  were 
to  have  a  Cobden  Ministry — ^he  did  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Cobden  would  at  present 
have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House; 
but  suppose  my  Lord  Roebuck,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  getting  up  and  proposing 
the  continuance  of  the  rate  in  aid  for  two 
years  more;  and  suppose  that  proposition 
to  be  supported  by  some  Members  of  the 
Manchester  school,  of  whom  they  had 
heard  something  to-night  from  the  nohle 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Glengadl),  how 
would  the  noble  Earl  receive  that  proposi- 
tion ?  One  thing,  however,  he  did  not 
consider  absurd,  which  was,  that  whether 
his  noble  Friend  should  or  should  not  be 
in  the  Administration,  the  renewal  of  this 
measure  would,  two  years  hence,  be  pro- 
pounded; and  he  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
relinquish  the  measure,  as  the  Bill  now 
passing  through  its  stages  in  the  other 
House  would,  in  his  opinion,  render  its 
continuance  unavoidable.  Upon  the  dis- 
cussion oii  that  Bill,  it  was  reported  in  the 
public  papers  that  a  question  was  put  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  asking 
what  the  Government  intended  to  do  after 
the  maximum  rate  of  5s.  and  the  iHite  in 
aid  of  2s.  were  exhausted.  What  was  the 
answer  ?  The  answer  was,  **  We  will  fall 
back  on  the  state  of  things  before  the 
poor-law  existed."  What  was  that  state 
of  things  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  country 
then  was  comparatively  weidthy;  and  it 
was  more  than  wealthy — it  was  the  most 
charitable  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  where  is  the  charity  now  on  which  to 
fall  back  ?  They  mu6t  fall  back  on  the 
utter  destitution  of  the  country,  and  be 
driven  to  renew  their  rate  in  aid.  If  they 
should  find  the  Commons  of  that  day — two 
years  hence  —  (seeing  they  had  already 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  burden  off  their 
own  shoulders)  as  ready  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  their  constituents  ag^ain, 
the  result  must  be  starvation  in  Ireland,  (fr 
the  renewal  of  the  rate  in  aid.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Postmaster  General  had  told 
their  Lordships  that  if  they  did  not  pass 
this  Bill,  10,000  persons  would  starve;  but 
that  was  utterly  impossible — it  was  an  ar- 
gument ad  captandum,  and  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  have  reflected  much  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  ntteriy 
impossible  that  Parliament  could  separate 
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before  passing  some  measure  of  relief  for 
the  people.  The  measure  which  he  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow)  had  pointed  out,  was 
the  most  effective  that  could  be  framed; 
and  he  trusted  and  hoped  that  eren  at  the 
eleventh  hour  they  would  reject  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House,  and  give  to  the  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
measure  more  consistent  with  sound  prin- 
ciples and  their  own  opinions  of  what  was 
just. 

The  Earl  of  ROSSE  thought  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  pass  a  measure  which 
was  likely  to  produce  in  Ireland — the  north 
of  Ireland  especially — a  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
people  of  the  north  had  been  always 
amongst  the  most  loyal  subjects  in  the 
country,  and  had  evinced  their  determina- 
tion, on  a  recent  occasion,  to  aid  the  exer- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Representative  in 
Ireland.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  explain  to  the  farmer  in  the  north  of  i 
Ireland  the  justice  of  inflicting  this  tax  j 
upon  him;  and  were  it  not  for  the  strong  | 
feeling  of  loyalty  by  which  that  body  is  ac-  j 
tuated,  it  would  have  been  almost  utterly 
impossible  for  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  got 
through  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted. 
The  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  hut  one 
had  adverted  to  the  great  calamity  by  I 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  heen  j 
visited;  but  were  they  therefore  to  destroy 
the  state  of  things  that  now  exists  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  ?  That  state  of  things 
was  created  by  the  frugality  and  industry 
of  the  people;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  men  who  had  produced  their 
present  prosperity  by  the  exercise  of  those 
eminent  qualities  should  make  a  provision 
for  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Acquainted  as  he 
was  with  men  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he 
could  not  consent  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  having  had 
an  opportunity,  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
Lordships,  of  making  a  very  lengthened 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  support  the  present  Bill,  and 
of  stating  very  fully  the  grounds  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  urged  this  mea- 
sure upon  their  immediate  consideration, 
he  felt  it  would  not  now  be  necessary  for 
him  to  occupy  much  of  their  attention. 
And  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  pro- 
position to  which  he  now  asked  their  as- 
sent rested  on  a  very  simple  basis,  though 
one,  at  the  same  time,  of  most  irresistible 
urgency,  he  felt  lie  could  do  nothing  in 
this  last  stage  of  this,  if  unusual,  yet, 
9A  it  appeared  to  him»  most  indispensable 


measure,  but  declare  (while  fuUy  admit- 
ting its  unwelcome  character)  his  convic- 
tion of  its  absolute  necessity.  With  re- 
spect to  the  objections  that  had  been 
urged,  both  on  a  previous  occasion  and 
during  that  night's  discussion,  to  the  mea- 
sure before  them,  they  had  not  sought 
to  deny  the  faults  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, attached  to  it.  His  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  had  stated  to  their 
Lordships  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  him- 
self and  his  Colleagues,  that  this  measure 
could  only  be  justified  by  what  they  con- 
sidered a  serious,  unprecedented,  he  might 
say  unparalleled,  emergency;  but  he  added 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  other  altera- 
tions in  the  existing  poor  law,  and  that  the 
operation  of  this  measure  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  period  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Bill.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  behind 
him  had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the. Council 
not  being,  when  that  period  arrived,  a 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  could  only  say, 
that  if  by  any  misfortune  they  should  be 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  noble 
Marquess  in  the  Government  to  which  he 
was  so  much  a  strength  and  an  orna- 
ment, he  trusted  that  their  Lordships 
would  remember  that  the  same  announce- 
ment of  the  same  determination  respecting 
the  duration  of  the  measure  had  been  made 
in  terms  as  explicit  by  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment elsewhere.  The  noble  Earl  had 
held  out  to  their  Lordships  the  terrible 
prospects  that  might  follow  the  destructiou 
of  the  Administration,  and  had  shadowed 
forth  the  sort  of  persons  that  might  suc- 
ceed them;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle) 
could  not  think  that  visionary  and  far- 
fetched apprehension  could  be  matched 
with  the  awful  certainty  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  asked 
the  sanction  of  their  Lordships  on  the  final 
stage  of  this  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its 
urgent,  awful,  and  unsurmountable  neces-. 
sity — he  could  not  qualify  it  with  words 
less  strong.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
might  go  on  as  they  were  now  going  on, 
issuing  sums  of  money;  and,  what  sounded 
still  more  strangely  to  his  ears,  they  had 
been  told  that  the  scruples  about  advanc- 
ing money  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment (the  House  of  Commons  being  at  the 
same  time  in  full  Session)  was  mere  con- 
stitutional twaddle.  How  the  shade  of 
Rockingham  would  be  astonished  at  the 
suggestion  !  But  as  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to,  he  would  state  explicitly,  and 
hi»  Colleikgues  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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had  already  said  enough  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  more  than  to  repeat 
his  former  declaration  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  he  inconsistent  with  the  duty  which 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  owed 
to  the  country,  if  they  were  to  have  ad- 
vanced money  under  any  other  than  a  full 
understanding  that  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land;  and  now, 
until  it  should  become  law,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Government  could  safely 
proceed  a  single  step  in  the  advances  ne- 
cessary for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  For  him- 
self, he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  al- 
though he  eould  not  consciously  abandon 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  all  the  horrors  of  starvation,  he  still  did 
not  see  his  way  very  clearly  how  that  ap- 
palling result  could  be  prevented,  if  the 
Bill  now  before  their  Lordships  were  to 
be  rejected.  A  noble  Earl  had  referred, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  tin  in- 
come tax;  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
further  that  proposition.  The  noble  Earl 
had  stated  with  perfect  truth  that  his  view 
of  a  substitute  that  might  be  suggested, 
was  not  to  propose  a  property  tar  for  the 
actual  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  but 
that  with  a  view  to  equalise  the  taxation  of 
the  two  countries  a  property  tax  should 
be  levied  in  Ireland,  and  paid  into  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  that  the  relief  of  Irish 
poverty  should  be  provided  for  by  issues 
from  the  imperial  exchequer.  There  was 
nothing  unfair  in  that  proposition,  and  it 
was  one  the  Government  would  not  be 
averse  to  entertain,  if  they  thought  they 
had  a  prospect  of  carrying  it  through  with 
any  success.  But  even  supposing  the  objec- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  could 
be  got  over — admittingthere  was  time  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Session  to  pass  the  Bill — 
he  would  put  it  to  their  Lordfihips  whether 
now,  when  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
was  engaged  in  the  anxious  consideration 
of  other  measures  deeply  affecting  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  Ireland — when 
they  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  alter- 
ations it  might  be  proper  to  adopt  in  the 
poor-law,  and  whether  any  regulations 
could  be  made  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
land,  a  subject  alluded  to  in  terms  of  alarm 
by  the  noble  Earl  who  commenced  the  dis- 
cussion that  night,  and  who  uttered  a  soli- 
tary expression  of  disapprobation  against 
that  measure — when  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  was  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  other  important  subjects,  tending, 
he  trusted,  to  a  salutary  solution  of  the 


state  of  distress  in  which  Ireland  is  in- 
volved— would  it  be  wise,  or  would  it  be 
prudent,  to  throw  before  them  such  a  bone 
of  contention  as  the  propriety  now,  for 
the  first  time,  of  imposing  a  property  tax 
on  Ireland?  With  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  measure  to  meet  and  coun- 
teract the  distress  of  the  Irish  people,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  Government  had 
brought  it  forward  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  effectual;  but  as  to  declaring  that 
this  measure,  or  any  other  measure,  could 
be  pronounced  to  be  adequate  for  the  dis- 
tress of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
human  foresight  to  make  that  calculation. 
It  must  depend  on  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  nature  of  the  general 
harvest,  particularly  the  nature  of  the  po- 
tato harvest  in  this  and  the  next  year. 
There  were  circumstances  to  which  he 
need  not  call  attention,  which  in  one  mode 
or  other  must  disturb  such  anticipations  or 
calculations.  It  might  be  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  amount  of  emi- 
gration, or,  in  a  more  painful  way,  by  the 
prevalence  of  disease  and  by  the  rate  of 
mortality.  The  noble  Earl  who  had  opened 
the  night's  discussion  said  that  they  pro- 
posed to  effect  three  miracles  by  means  of 
this  Bill;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  attribute 
any  miraculous  powers  to  the  measure; 
and  so  far  from  expecting  that  it  would  be 
brought  into  operation  as  a  miraculous 
agent,  he  should  feel  no  surprise  even 
though  all  the  probable  results  should  fail 
to  be  realised;  but  they  had  brought  it 
forward  with  an  honest  intention,  as  the 
readiest  means  at  hand,  to  meet  an  appal- 
ling emergency.  In  that  hope  they  pro- 
posed it  as  the  best  measure  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  could  hope  to  carry, 
or  hope,  when  carried,  to  bring  into  effec- 
tive operation;  and  he  would  put  it  to  the 
humane  consideration  of  their  Lordships 
not  to  shut  Ihe  door  to  any  measure  of  re- 
lief that  was  ready  furnished  to  their  hands. 
The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  opposite,  had 
borrowed  an  illustration  from  Egypt,  more 
recent  than  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  said  that  when  two  districts  in  Egypt 
were  much  impoverished,  the  Pacha  cfdled 
upon  the  third  to  supply  the  deficiency; 
but  if  the  doctrine  had  then  been  carried 
to  the  full  length  which  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  now  demanded,  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  would  have  been  taxed  for 
the  relief  of  that  single. Egyptian  province, 
because  Egypt  was  held  to  be  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Another 
noble  Earl  opposite  had  told  them  that  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  were  responsible  for 
the  proposition  of  the  measure;  but  those 
who  opposed  it  were  responsible  for  the 
decision  they  came  to.  The  proposition 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  caused 
by  the  existence  of  distress  of  a  most  ap- 
palling character;  and  upon  their  Lordships 
would  lie  the  responsibility  of  opening  the 
door  of  relief,  or  rejecting  this  measure. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  wished  to 
use  the  language  of  threat  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House:  very  different  was  his  in- 
tention. During  the  debate  upon  the 
present  question  they  had  heard  much 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  poor-law  ge- 
nerally. At  one  time  there  was  an  ob- 
jection to  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
law — at  another  to  the  extension  of  out- 
door relief.  Accusations  were  made 
sometimes  against  the  Government,  some- 
times against  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, sometimes  against  the  priests,  and 
sometimes  against  the  people.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  all  those  parties  might  have 
fallen  into  errors,  and  he  lamented  the 
mistakes  that  had  been  committed;  but  in 
the  present  case,  at  least,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  every  effort  of  legislation  and 
government  proved  almost  powerless — that 
the  events  taking  place  in  Ireland  seemed 
to  depend  upon  a  higher  agency  and  a 
more  powerful  control  than  that  of  man. 
As  in  **  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  where 
these  pregnant  lines  which  attribute  the 
fatal  course  bf  events  to  divine  control, 
may  be  lawfully  transferred  to  what,  under 
a  true  faith,  we  now  impute  to  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence : — 

**  Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  LacaenaB, 

Culpatusve  Paris ;  Divtim  " — 

he  used  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bentley,  almost 
as  much  inspired  as  the  original : — 

** Divtim,  inclementia  Divftm, 

Has  evertit  opes,  stemitque  k  culmine  Trojam." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  Heaven-sent  ca- 
lamity, this  blight  of  nature — this  suspen- 
sion of  the  usual  productive  qualities  of 
the  soil,  which,  however  increased  by  other 
causes  or  aggravated  by  other  symptoms, 
had  reduced  Ireland  to  a  state  of  suffenng 
and  despair  that  never  before  was  exhi- 
bited even  in  her  own  disastrous  annals — 
it  was  under  those  circumstances  that 
while  he  admitted  the  undue  amount  of 
pressure  that  was  thrown  upon  the  other 
districts  of  Ireland — while  he  did  credit  to 
the  laudable  exertions  which  for  the  first 
time  under  the  new  poor-law  she  had  been 
called  upon  to  make — he  would  call  to  their 
mind  that  to  meet  this  sudden  desolation 


the  Imperial  Treasury  had  already  poured 
out  advances  amounting  to  10,000,000^. 
sterling  —  that  private  benevolence  had 
supplied  1,500,000Z.  more — that  there  was 
not  a  dependency  or  colony  of  the  British 
Crown  that  had  not  given  contributions — 
and  that  even  foreign  countries  had  swelled 
the  stream  of  golden  bounty  to  relieve  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  Ireland.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  a  permanent  source  of  ill-will  or . 
hostility  in  the  Irish  mind  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  they  should  call  upon  the 
more  favoured  districts  of  Ireland  to  con- 
tribute 6d,  in  the  pound — to  contribute  a 
sum  with  respect  to  which  one  of  the  com- 
plaints was,  ^hat  in  the  whole  period  of  two 
years  it  was  not  likely  to  amount  to  more 
than  one-half  a  million — to  contribute  this 
limited  sum  for  a  limited  time,  with  a  pro- 
mise not  to  renew  it,  in  aid  of  their  fam- 
ishing fellow-countrymen,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  a  calamity  for  which  they  had  re- 
ceived such  general  and  universal  sympathy 
from  every  other  possible  quarter. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  supposed  that  it 
was  because  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  unwilling  to  excite  hostility  and  dis- 
like in  the  Irish  mind,  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  suggest  the  infliction  of  a  pro- 
perty tax  on  Ireland.  His  noble  Friend 
rejected  the  idea — he  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  imposing  a  property  tax  on  Ireland;  his 
noble  Friend  chose  rather  to  incur  that 
dislike  which  is  present  and  active,  and  to 
endeavour  to  impose,  not  upon  the  property 
of  Ireland  but  on  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
this  rate  in  aid.  Their  Lordships  would 
recollect  that  the  property  tax  would  be 
levied  on  property  alone,  but  the  rate  in 
aid  now  proposed  to  be  levied  would  be  le- 
vied upon  poverty  as  well  as  upon  pro- 
perty. Did  not  his  noble  Friend  know,  or  if 
he  did  not  know,  there  were  others  who 
could  inform  him,  that  amongst  the  hum- 
bler class  of  ratepayers  in  Ireland,  there 
were  many  persons  in  as  deplorable  a  state 
as  those  receiving  relief  ?  And  yet  from 
such  persons  as  these  it  was  expected  by 
means  of  the  Bill  now  before  them  to  ex- 
tract a  sum  of  320,000^.  But  then  his 
noble  Friend  told  them  that  the  measure 
was  only  to  last  for  the  next  two  years; 
but  his  argument  merely  came  to  this — ^fais 
noble  Friend  used  it  as  an  inducement  to 
pass  this  Bill.  But  what  would  this  Bill 
do  ?  It  only  professed  to  produce  320,000Z. 
in  the  present  year;  and  yet  his  noble 
Friend,  at  the  same  time,  told  them  that 
no  human  being  could  anticipate  what  the 
demand  would  be  that  they  would  be  called 
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upon  to  meet.  Hia  noble  Friend  told  them 
that  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  urgent 
and  imperious,  and  no  doubt  it  was;  and 
if  he  (Bari  Fitzwilliam)  thought  there  was 
no  other  alternative,  why  then  he  would  be 
undoubtedly  driven,  under  this  dire  neces- 
sity, to  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure. 
His  belief,  however,  was,  that  if  this  Bill 
did  not  pass,  not  a  human  being  more  in 
Ireland  would  perish.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  were  at  this  moment  perishing 
^om  want,  notwithstanding  the  poor-law; 
and  h^  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  thought  they 
would  perish  notwithstanding  the  rate  in 
aid.  The  effect  of  the  measure  would  be, 
that  instead  of  relieving  the  distressed 
unions,  they  would  reduce  all  the  unions  in 
Ireland  to  a  common  level,  whatever  that 
might  be.  Whatever  might  be  the  general 
rate  necessary  for  maintaining  the  poverty 
of  Ireland,  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
same  rate  of  payment.  That  would  be  a 
very  great  evil,  and  have  a  great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  due  administration  of  the 
law.  In  many  quarters  in  Ireland  the  law 
is  now  administered  in  different  degrees — 
in  some  it  is  well  administered,  in  many  it 
is  moderately  administered;  but  the  effect 
of  this  measure  must  be  to  cause  a  com- 
mon level  of  pressure  all  over  the  country. 
Many  thought  that  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure must  be  to  throw  all  the  unions  of 
Ireland  under  the  administration  of  paid 
guardians,  and  he  was  not  going  to  dispute 
the  fact.  It  might  frequently  happen  that 
the  substitution  of  paid  guardians  instead 
of  the  original  guardians  might  be  attended 
with  benefit ;  but  though  he  admitted  the 
substitution  of  vice-guardians,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  been  an  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  he  was  still  of 
opinion — and  he  apprehended  that  every- 
body connected  with  Ireland  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  o{Hnion — that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-law,  if  other  portions  of 
the  country  were  to  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  vice-guardians.  The  system  of 
appointing  vice-guardians  was  rather  an 
unconstitutional  one.  The  noble  Lord  was 
very  much  shocked  at  the  notion  of  ad- 
vances being  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  (Earl 
Fitzwilliam)  begged  leave  to  say  that 
hereditary  constitutionality  was  quite  as 
much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  those  vice- 
guardians,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
country,  but  sent  down  from  Dublin  by  the 
Poor  Law  Conunissoners,  being  empowered 


to  determine  the  amount  of  rate,  and  to 
levy  the  rate,  and,  in  default  of  payment 
of  the  rate,  to  distrain  the  person  that 
ought  to  pay  the  rate.  That  was  as  im- 
constitutional  on  a  small  scale  as  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  on  a  large  scale  to  give 
money  without  the  will  of  Parliament.  He 
always  thought  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  hand  in  hand;  but  were 
that  the  history  of  the  present  Bill,  where 
was  the  representation  ?  Out  of  the  105 
representatives  from  Ireland  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  no  less  than  80  Mem- 
bers voted  against  this  Bill.  There  was, 
therefore,  taxation  without  representation. 
There  was  another  alternative  referred  to, 
which  was  not  taken  into  consideratbn  ; 
he  alluded  to  that  which  had  reference  to 
a  property  tax.  When  in  the  Committee 
that  was  appointed  to  consider  the  Irish 
poor-law,  he  had. moved  a  resolution  point- 
ing out  that  it  would  be  better  to  impose 
an  income  tax  on  Ireland  ;  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  Committee  voted  with  him; 
but  he  was  a  little  surprised  when  he 
found  that  his  noble  Friend  now  sitting  at 
the  table  was  one  of  those  who  Toted 
against  the  proposition.  He  (Earl  Fits- 
william)  begged  leave  to  say,  that  whea 
the  alternative  was  between  one  mode  of 
taxation  and  another,  or  rather  when  there 
were  two  modes  of  taxation  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  destitution  of 
the  country,  the  odium  of  opposing  the 
second  alternative  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  opposing  the  first.  He  would  op- 
pose this  Bill  because  there  was  another, 
alternative ;  but  if  this  Bill  were  ^rown 
out,  he  would  then  most  undoubtedl^r  feel 
himself  bound  to  support  some  other  alter- 
native. He  would  put  the  matter  in  this 
way.  Suppose  they  were  first  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  property  tax 
or  starvation,  and  that  the  House  had 
thrown  out  the  measure  for  a  property  tax, 
why  then  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
It  would  be  a  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  their  Lordships  would  be 
justified  in  opposing  the  rate  in  aid ;  but 
it  is  now  the  first  alternative  proposed, 
and  they  felt  there  was  a  better  alter- 
native; and  if  the  House  should  reject 
this  Bill,  they  would  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port what  they  considered  to  be  the  better 
alternative.  If  his  noble  Friend  would 
try  the  experiment,  he  would  find  that 
there  would  be  very  little  opposition  to  the 
second  proposition.  He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  his 
noble  Friend  were  to  withdraw  this  Bill  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  a  substitute  would  be 
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found,  and  that  substitute  none  of  their 
Lordships  would  feel  themselves  justified 
in  opposing.  He  would  take  the  resposi- 
bility  of  voting  against  this  measure,  with 
confidence,  in  so  doing,  that  he  would  not 
risk  the  life  of  one  single  person  in  Ire- 
land ;  for  if  the  measure  were  rejected,  a 
week  would  not  elapse  when  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  cast  upon  their  own  resources, 
would  very  easily  find  a  substitute  to  which 
no  man  could  make  any  objection. 

On  the  Question  that  •*  now"  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  : — Content  37  ;  Not-content 
29:  Majority  8. 

List  of  the  Contents. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  Bishops. 

Hereford 

MARQUESSES.  Manchester 

Breadaibane  Peterborough 

Clanricarde  Ripon 

Lansdowne.  St.  Asaph 
Worcester. 
Earls.  Lords. 

Bruce  Byron 

Bessborough  Gamoys 

Burlington  Campbell 

Gamperdown  Cremome 

Carlisle  Eddisbury 

Cowper  Erskine 

Devon  Foley 

Ducie  Hastings 

Granville  Howden 

Grey  Langdale 

Minto  Milford 

Shaftesbury  Say  and  Sole 

Strafford  Stuart  de  Decies 
Arundel 

List  of  the  Non-Contents. 

DUKE.  Romney 

Manchester.  Rosse 

MARQUESSES.  Stfadbroke 

Downshire  Talbot 

Drogheda  Warwick 

Sligo.  Wicklow. 

BARL8.  VISCOUNT. 

Clan  William  Hawarden. 
Clare  barons. 

Courtown  Beaumont 

Desart  Blayney 

Fitzwilliam  Bolton 

Galloway  Clarina 

Glengall  De  Ros 

Lonsdale  Polwarth 

Lucan  Templemore 

Mountoashel  Vaux 

Paired  off. 


FOB. 

Earl  of  Yarborough 
Earl  Fitzhardinge 
Earl  of  EfSngham 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Lord  Portman 
Archbp.  of  Canterbury 
Earl  Spencer 
Earl  of  Zethind 
Earl  of  Scarborough 
Lord  Poltimore 
Earl  Cornwallis 


AGAINST. 

Earl  of  Enniskillen 
Lord  Sandys 
Earl  of  Waldegrave 
Lord  Rossmore 
Lord  Egmont 
Lord  de  Freyne 
Earl  of  Ellenborough 
Viscount  Lorton 
Earl  of  Sandwich 
Earl  of  Wilton 
Viscount  Beresford 


rOR.  AGAINST. 

Earl  of  Suffolk  Viscount  Gage 

Earl  of  Sefton  Earl  of  Malmeibury 

Duke  of  Devonshire  Marq.  of  Londonderry 

Lord  de  Mauley  Lord  Southampton 

Earl  of  Lovelace  Lord  Grantley 

Lord  Sudeley  Lord  Stanley 

Viscount  Ponsonby  Earl  of  Selkirk 

Lord  Colbome  Earl  of  Ranfurly 

Viscount  Clifden  l<prd  Brougham 

Viscount  Hardinge  Viscount  Combermere 

Earl  Fortescue  Lord  Redesdale 

Lord  Montfort  Lord  Colchester 

Earl  of  Cawdor  Earl  of  Ban  don 

Earl  of  Morley  Lord  Downes 

Lord  Elphinstone  Earl  Nelson 

Marquess  of  Donegal  Earl  of  Cardigan 

Lord  Crewe  Marquess  of  Abercom 

Duke  of  Bedford  Earl  of  Eglinton 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 
Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  with  the  amend- 
ments ;  further  amendments  made. 
Bill  passed. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  18»  1849. 

MiNDTBS.]  PtTBuc  Bi LLB.  —  Bf/oWed.  —  ParUaiiMDtary 
Oathst  Defect!  in  Leases. 

Petitions  Frkbsktmd.  By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ftom  Maid- 
stone, against  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill.  ~  By  Mr. 
Munts,  ftom  Birmingham,  for  Univtrsal  Sulfrage.— By 
Mr.  O.  Hamilton,  ftom  Orangegorman,  for  an  AltenUton 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Act.-i-By  Sir  John 
Hope,  ttom  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  against  the  Mar- 
riages Bill. — By  Mr.  William  Fagan,  fh>m  Cork,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  County  Cess  (Ireland)  Act.— By  Mr. 
Cobden,  from  Hertford,  for  Reduction  of, the  Publie 
Expenditure,  and  for  Reform  of  ParUament — By  Mr. 
Hodgson,  from  Carlisle,  respecting  Taxation  of  Railwaysi 
and  flrom  Carlisle,  for  the  Suppresrion  of  the  Slave  Tradab 
— By  Mr.  Aglionby,  from  Ellenborough,  for  the  Copy- 
holds  Enfranchisement  Bill. — By  the  Marquess  of  Oranby, 
from  Stamford,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting 
Freemen's  Lands. — By  Mr.  Foley,  from  the  Guardians  of 
the  Brorasgrove  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor 
Law. — By  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  Parochial  Board  of 
Sandsting  and  Aithsting,  hi  Shetland,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland) ;  and  from  Kirkwall,  against 
the  Registering  Births,  dee.  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  Marriage 
(ScoUand)  BilL 

PRIVILEGE— PRESENCE  OF  STRANGERS, 
Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heg  to  give  a  notice  upon  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  privileges  of  this  House,  connected 
with  the  last  discussion  upon  the  Parli^ 
mentary  Oaths  Bill.  In  consequence  of 
having  seen  in  the  Times  newspaper  an- 
other hreach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House 
by  a  report  of  the  last  discussion  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill,  in  which  report 
not  only  were  the  rules  of  the  House  vio- 
lated, but  the  arguments  of  some  Catholic 
Members  were  entirely  omitted,  whilst  the 
arguments  against  them  were  duly  report- 
ed, I  shall,  to-night,  when  the  discussion 
upon  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill  comes 
before  this  House,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  strangers  present,  and  if  I  find 
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that  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  that  fact. 

CONVICTS  IN  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  asked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  send  any  more  con- 
victs to  Van  Piemen's  Land  ?  Also  whe- 
ther any  despatches  had  been  received  from 
the  Governor  of  that  colony  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  more  room  for  convicts 
there?  If  so,  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  them  upon  the  table  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  replied,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Government  to  send  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  few  convicts  as  possible, 
and  those  only  at  right  and  proper  times, 
under  strict  regulations;  but  he  could  give 
no  pledge  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  cease  sending  them.  With 
regard  to  the  question  relative  to  any  de- 
spatches from  the  Governor,  indicating 
that  there. was  no  more  room  for  convicts 
there,  none  had  been  received  to  which 
such  an  interpretation  could  be  given ;  but 
as  he  was  about  to  lay  upon  the  table  a 
fresh  collection  of  papers  relative  to  trans- 
portation, his  hon.  Friend  and  the  House 
would  be  able  to  put  their  own  construction 
upon  them. — Subject  at  an  end. 

I       AFFAIRS  OF  SICILY. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  had  given  no- 
tice to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  would  put 
two  questions  to  him  to-day  respecting  cer- 
tain transactions  relative  to  Sicilian  affairs; 
but  as  the  noble  Lord  was  not  in  his  place, 
he  would  ask  it  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  In  answer  to  a 
former  question  which  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  had 
put,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  stated  that  the  united  Cabinet 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  recognised  the  separate  Go- 
vernment of  Sicily,  independent  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
He  now  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  the  Cabinet  still  recognised 
an  independent  Sicilian  Government — that 
was,  a  Government  independent  of  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  his  noble 
Friend,  so  far  as  he  recollected,  had  stated 
that  there  was  at  the  time  a  negotiation 
being  carried  on  with  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  That  de  facto  Govern- 
ment no  longer  existed,  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  organised  Government  there. 
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Mr.  BANKES  said,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  having  ar- 
rived in  his  place,  he  would  put  another 
question  to  him.  It  was,  whether  the 
noble  Lord  was  aware  that,  as  the  Insult 
of  the  permission  given  by  him  to  trans- 
port ordnance  from  Her  Majesty's  stores 
for  the  avowed  use  of  the  Sicilian  insur- 
gents, and  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
those  parties  who  formed  the  insurgent 
Government,  the  following*  circumstances 
had  arisen.  A  British  officer,  who  had 
formerly  held  a  command  in  Sicily  when 
the  late  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
there,  and  afterwards  been  engaged  in  ac- 
tive service  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
understanding  that  guns  had  been  furnish- 
ed from  the  Ordnance  stores  at  Woolwich, 
and  observiifg  also  other  encouragement 
given  to  the  Sicilians,  accepted  a  command 
under  the  Sicilian  Government.  He  un- 
dertook a  commission  to  this  country  to 
raise  troops,  and  to  procure  arms  for  the 
Sicilians.  Those  arms  and  troops  were 
partially  embarked  in  a  steamer  in  the 
Thames.  Two  steamers  were  engaged^ 
one  to  sail  from  the  Thames,  and  the  other 
to  sail  from  Liverpool.  The  steamer  en- 
gaged to  sail  from  the  Thames  was  detain- 
ed by  order  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  A 
question  arose  concerning  the  seizure,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury,  after  duly  considering  the 
subject,  and  after  having  (as  he  understood) 
had  communications  with  the  noble  Lord 
— the  noble  Lord  having  had  communica- 
tions, as  it  had  been  stated  to  him,  but 
he  might  be  mistaken  in  that  respect,  as 
he  had  received  no  information  from  the 
Minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, though,  as  he  believed,  communica- 
tions were  made  by  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  Minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  the  effect  of  that  detention 
of  the  vessels  —  declined  to  interfere. 
The  vessel,  so  far  as  related  to  any  act 
of  Government,  was  now  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  Palermo.  The  other  vessel, 
from  Liverpool,  proceeded  to  Palermo. 
She  reached  that  port  just  at  the  critical 
period  when  it  suited  the  Minister  of  War 
there,  and  the  Sicilian  Government,  whom 
the  noble  Lord  had  recognised,  got  on 
board  with  some  of  their  coadjutors,  and 
sailed  to  Marseilles.  When  they  reached 
Marseilles,  the  Ministry  of  France,  taking 
a  different  view  from  that  of  the  noble 
Lord,  with  respec^t  to  the  claims  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  detained  the 
vessel,  and  she  was  now  at  Marseilles. 
He  asked  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  was 
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aware  of  these  circumstances,  which  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  stated  upon  authority  that 
appeared  to  him  to  he  accurate  ;  and  whe. 
ther  he  considered  that  the  Government 
had  enforced  those  laws  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  enforce,  for  the  detention 
of  yessels  avowedly  going  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  friendly  country  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  under  the  guise 
of  asking  me  a  question,  has  given  myself 
and  the  House  almost  as  much  informa- 
tion as  if  he  had  been  **  our  own  corre- 
spondent.*' I  am  not  able  to  follow  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  through  the 
whole  of  the  details  regarding  what  the 
French  Government  has  done  at  Mar- 
Beilles.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  noble 
Friend  stated,  in  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, that  the  persons  who  composed  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Palermo,  have 
all  quitted  Palermo,  and  according  to  the 
last  accounts  there  was  no  organised  Go- 
vernment ;  but  the  population  were  in  pos- 
session of  arms,  and  were  intending  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Neapolitans. 
The  Neapolitan  general  had  got  within  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  town  ;  and  I 
imagine  that  some  communication  would 
be  the  result.  In  answer  to  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  guns — first  of  all,  I 
shall  afford,  I  am  sure,  great  satisfaction 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  by  in- 
forming him  that  I  have  ascertained  what 
has  become  of  those  guns.  I  find  they 
had  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  they 
were  not  used  at  all,  and  they  are  there 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Next,  with  regard  to  the 
officer  in  question,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  that,  in  consequence  of 
tl^ese  guns  going  ofi^,  and  in  consequence 
of  divers  other  acts  and  misdeeds  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  a  British  officer 
had  been  induced  to  come  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  men.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  he  states,  that  Colonel  Aubrey 
was  sent  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men ;  but  I  believe  I  have  good 
reason  to  say  no  men  were  raised  by  him, 
and  that  his  commission  was  an  entire 
failure.  With  regard  to  the  vessels,  it  is 
true  that  one  steamer  did  leave  from 
Liverpool,  and  that  it  arrived  at  Pa- 
lermo. With  regard  to  the  vessel  that 
was  fitting  out  in  the  Thames,  the  Bom- 
hay,  application  was  made  on  the  part  of, 
and  by,  the  Neapolitan  Minister  here,  for 
her  detention,  upon  the  ground  that  she 
was  e4uipping  in  violation  of  the  Foreign 


Enlistment  Act,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
ought  to  be  detained.  That  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  Cus- 
toms. The  Foreign  Office  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  execution  of  the  law  of  this 
country,  except  making  known  to  the  pro- 
per department  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated. The  whole  transaction  was  carried 
on  between  the  Treasury,  the  Cu'stoms, 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  legal  advice 
given  to  them,  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  further  detaining  the  Bombay, 
that  the  Bombay  was  released. 
Subject  dropped. 

RIGHTS  OF  NATIONALITY. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  he  would  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
22nd  November,  1848,  addressed  by  Under 
Secretary  Lord  Eddisbury  to  Mrs.  Castel- 
lan, stating  that  an  Englishwoman  by  her 
marriage  with  a  foreigner  adopts  the  na- 
tionality of  her  husband,  and  even  after 
widowhood  loses  all  claim  by  right  to  the 
assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  the 
place  where  her  husband  died,  in  recover- 
ing or  ascertaining  the  state  of  his  property 
there  ?  And  whether  he  would  also  lay  on 
the  table  the  instructions  which  determine 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in 
such  cases  ?  He  also  wished  the  noble 
to  state  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
lay  on  the  table  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Paget 
to  Lord  Ponsonby,  with  respect  to  griev- 
ances sustained  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Paget, 
she  being  a  Hungarian,  and  not  natural- 
ised ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  had  no  ob- 
jection to  lay  the  letters  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  The  subject  had  been  fully 
considered,  and  had  been  brought  before 
the  Consul,  and  it  had  been  decided  that 
there  was  no  right,  according  to  usage  and 
practice,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Consul, 
to  take  any  cognisance  of  the  property  of 
the  individual  in  the  case  alluded  to.  In- 
structions had  been  sent  to  communicate 
that  fact  to  the  widow,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  as  her  claim  must  fall  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  court  of  the  country 
of  which  her  husband  was  a  native.  With 
regard  to  the  second  case,  that  of  Mr. 
Paget,  he  would  look  and  see  if  there  was 
any  such  letter  in  his  office,  and,  if  there 
was,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
duce it.     But  that  case  was  essentially 
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very  different  to  the  one  previously  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
A  British  lady,  who  married  a  foreigner, 
lost,  in  a  foreign  country,  her  nationality. 
She  followed  the  nationality  of  her  hus- 
band. But  in  this  case  it  was  an  Austrian 
Subject  who  had  married  a  British  hus- 
band, and  it  was  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
that  the  question  arose.  Her  marrying  a 
British  subject  could  not,  while  she  re- 
mained in  her  own  natural  allegiance,  di- 
vest her  of  the  character  which  she  ac- 
quired by  birth.  The  general  doctrine, 
tnat  if  a  lady  of  one  country  married  the 
subject  of  another,  she  followed  the  na- 
tionality of  her  husband,  was  laid  down 
by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown;  and  it 
was  a  doctrine  which  in  the  abstract  was 
most  reasonable. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 

Copy  of  the  Transcript,  Assignment  of 
Errors,  and  Rejoinder;  together  with  the 
Judgment  and  Tenor  of  Judgment  in  the 
Writ  of  Error :  In  the  House  of  Lords — 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 
and  the  Queen,  Defendant  in  Error  [com- 
municated from  the  Lords  15th  May] 
read. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  now  move,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  record  in  the  case  of 
William  Smith  O'Brien  be  now  entered 
as  read. 

Mr.  SPEAEDR  put  the  question,  and 
the  record  was  ordered  to  be  entered  as 
read. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  have  now  to 
move.  Sir,  that  it  appears  by  the  said  re- 
cord that  William  Smith  O'Brien,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  has  been  convicted  of 
high  treason.  I  wiU  state  the  course  I 
propose  to  take  upon  this  occasion,  which 
is,  I  believe,  without  a  precedent,  but  being 
without  a  precedent,  it  is  a  case  which  will 
relieve  me  from  any  necessity  of  dwelling 
upon  the  heinousness  of .  the  offence,  or  of 
showing  this  House  that  it  is  an  offence 
which  necessarily  incapacitates  a  person 
who  has  hitherto  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  from  continuing  to  hold  a  seat  in  it. 
Sir,  the  precedents  which  are  upon  our 
journals  which  can  at  all  have  any  refer- 
ence to  this  case  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  has  respect  to  cases  of  high  treason; 
and  on  this  point  the  first  case  that  I  will 
mention  is  that  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  1715. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1715,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry  on  the  journals  : — 

*•  That  T.  Forster,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  this 
-House,  having  been  taken  in  open  rebellion,  bear- 


ing arms  against  His  Majesty,  be  expelled  this 
House.  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
warrant,  Ac. ,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  electing, 
&o.f  for  Northumberland,  in  the  room  of  T.  Fors- 
ter, Esq.,  expelled  this  Home." 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1716,  it  is  stated 
that— 

"  The  House  being  informed  that  J.  Carnegie, 
Esq.,  who  is  return^  a  Member  of  this  Honse  for 
the  shire  of  Forfar,  had  been  in  arms  in  Scotland 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels  during  the  late  rebellion, 
and  that  there  were  two  persons  at  the  door  who 
could  prove  the  same,  they  were  called  in  and 
examined  at  the  bar,  and  save  the  House  an  ac- 
count that  they  had  seen  the  said  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  arms  at  Perth  on  the  part  of  the  rebels ;  and 
it  was  resolved  netn.  con,  that  the  said  J.  Carne- 
gie be  expelled  this  House." 

There  are  cases  where  the  House  acted 
upon  information  only,  and  did  not  wait 
for  the  trial  of  the  parties.  We  have  other 
cases  with  regard  to  which  there  might  he 
some  douht,  from  the  nature  of  the  offences 
committed;  hut  they  do  not  hear  on  the 
case  now  hefore  us,  being  cases  of  perjury, 
conspiracy,  and  various  offences  of  the  na- 
ture of  misdemeanour.  Now,  Sir,  the 
present  case  of  William  Smith  O'Brien  is 
one,  with  regard  to  this  House,  so  far  as  I 
have  heen  ahle  to  ascertain,  without  prece- 
dent.  It  is  the  case  of  a  Memher  with  re* 
gard  to  whom  no  proceedings  had  heen 
taken  when  it  was  said  he  was  in  arms 
against  Her  Majesty,  or  when  he  was 
taken  a  prisoner.  But  this  House  having 
waited  until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, when  it  appears,  from  the  record 
which  has  heen  just  entered  as  read,  that 
William  Smith  O'Brien  was  arraigned  as 
for  high  treason  in  Ireland,  and  convicted 
of  that  high  treason,  and  that  a  writ  of 
error  having  heen  hrought  against  the  con- 
viction, all  the  pleas  were  overruled,an4ihe 
judgment  was  confirmed  hy  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  that  respect,  thereforci  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  heinousness^of  the  of- 
fence. Nothing  can  ho  m6re  complete 
than  the  conviction  and  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences which,  in  the  next  place,  should 
follow  from  such  an  offence,  I  need  only 
say,  it  is  an  offence  totally  unlike  those 
cases  of  misdemeanour  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  the  offence  of  high  treason, 
with  regard  to  which  all  writers  upon  con- 
stitutional law,  from  Lord  Coke  downwards, 
have  declared  that  it  is  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  person  guilty  of  high  treason 
or  felony  is  incapahle  of  sitting  in  this 
House.  Such  is  the  law  of  Pariiament. 
I  helieve  there  is  no  one  who  will  duqpnte 
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that  law,  and,  therefore,  I  need  not  en- 
large on  that  part  of  the  question.  The 
consequence  is,  therefore,  that  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  having  heen  convicted  of 
high  treason,  is  a  person  who  is  civilly 
dead.  He  cannot  he  elected  to  this  House, 
and  he  could  not  hold  a  seat  in  this  House 
if  elected.  I  helieve,  therefore,  that  it 
would  not  he  proper  that  you  should  make 
this  a  precedent,  and  proceed  to  the  expul- 
sion of  a  Member  under  the  circumstances, 
as  I  at  first  believed.  I  have  considered 
the  case,  and  consulted  with  other  persons 
— I  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  chair,  and 
say  that  I  have  had  the  advice  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair.  I  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  clear  conclusion, 
that  the  course  which  this  House  ought  to 
take,  is  that  of  agreeing  to  the  resolutions 
which  I  now  propose.  I  beg,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  move — 

'*  That  it  appears,  by  the  Record  communicated 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  that  William  Smith 
O'Brien  has  been  convicted  of  high  treason." 

If  the  House  agrees  to  that  resolution,  I 
shall  then  proceed  to  move  that  a  new 
writ  shall  issue  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  wished  to  state  a 
single  objection  with  regard  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution.  The  words  were — 
"that  William  Smith  O'Brien  has  been 
convicted  of  high  treason/*  Now,  the 
noble  Lord  might  be  aware  that  attainder 
did  not  follow  on  conviction,  but  on  the 
judgment  which  followed;  and  he  would 
therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  the  words  of 
ihe  resolution  should  be  altered  into  "  at- 
tainted of  high  treason. "  He  thought  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  proceed  with  the  se- 
cond resolution,  which  implied  that  Wil- 
liam Smith  O'Brien  was  civilly  dead,  un- 
less the  word  *•  attainted  **  were  introduced 
into  the  first  resolution. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  possibly  a  middle  course  might  be  the 
best  to  take,  and  he  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  the  words  "adjudged  guilty" 
should  be  substituted  for  "  convicted." 

**  Retohjed — That  it  appears  by  the  said  Re- 
cord, that  William  Smith  O'Brien,  a  Member  of 
this  House,  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of  High 
Treason." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  then  moved— 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Grown  to  issue  a  new  writ  for  the 
county  of  Limerick,  in  the  room  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien." 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  that,  after 
seeing  the  resolution  as  it  originally  stood, 


it  was  his  intention  to  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  ^he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  extend  a  free  pardon 
to  William  Smith  O'Brien.  He  had  not' 
intended  to  introduce  that  Amendment  by 
an  inflammatory  speech;  but  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  wished  that  his  case  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, he  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly 
improper  for  any  individual  Member  of  the 
House  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  not  move  his  Amend- 
ment. 

"  Ordered — That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  to 
make  out  a  New  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament 
for  the  County  of  Limerick,  in  the  room  of  Wil- 
liam Smith  O'Brien,  adjudged  guilty  of  High 
Treason." 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS  BILL. 

The  House  iLen  went  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the  chair. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  first 
clause  was  about  being  resumed,  when 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL,  directing  his  at- 
tention towards  the  reporters*  gallery, 
said :  I  perceive.  Sir,  that  there  are  stran- 
gers in  that  gallery. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Strangers  must 
withdraw. 

After  the  exclusion  of  strangers, 

Colonel  THOMPSON  moved  that  they 
should  be  re-admitted. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  opposed  the  Mo- 
tioD. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  then  gave  no- 
tice  that  he  should  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House,  in  order  to  provide  against 
a  similar  occurrence  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BANKES  brought  forward  his  pro- 
posal that  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  should  be  made  uniform 
by  the  Protestant  Members  making  the 
same  declaration  of  allegiance  or  non-re- 
sistance to  the  Established  Church  which 
has  been  required  from  Roman  Catholics. 
He  urged  the  impossibility  that  any  Dis- 
senters who  made  no  objection  to  making 
a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
should  object  to  making  the  proposed  de- 
claration in  respect  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  notori- 
ous that  one  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution  as  the  other. 
And  he  enlarged  upon  the  benefits  of  uni- 
formity, and  the  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  thus  sinking  all  differences  be- 
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tween  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senter. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  add  to  the  Oath  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  not  being 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, the  same  provisions  relating  to  the  Protes- 
testant  Established  Church  which  is  contained  in 
the  Oath  now  taken  by  Roman  Catholics/' 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  then  proceeded  to 
expose  the  weakness  of  the  expectation, 
that  an  oath  which  had  always  heen  bit- 
terly complained  of  by  the  Catholics,  and 
which  others  had  only  consented  to  im- 
pose upon  them  under  the  impression  of  a 
strong  necessity,  should  be  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  with 
no  strong  necessity  at  all. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  that  one 
way  of  proclaiming  uniformity  was  by 
making  things  alike  good,  and  another 
by  making  them  alike  bad.  The  Roman 
Catholic  oath  had  always  been  complained 
of  by  the  Catholics  as  mi  enormous  evil 
and  injustice,  because  it  was  continually 
made  the  pretext  for  a  charge  of  perjury 
against  them  when  they  voted  on  any  sub- 
ject where  ecclesiastical  matters  were  con- 
cerned. Was  it  intended  that  Protestant 
Dissenters  were  to  consent  to  take  the 
same  bad  oath,  and  was  it  intended  they 
should  be  charged  with  perjury  the  first 
time  any  of  them  mentioned  church 
rates  ^ 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  the  true 
point  to  which  change  should  be  directed, 
would  be  to  make  all  the  oaths  alike  by  re- 
ducing them  all  to  a  simple  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  the  existing  occupant  of  the 
Throne. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  Oath — 

"  To  leave  out  the  words,  *  and  that  I  do  not 
belie?e  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  Fo- 
reign Prince,  Prelate,  Person,  State,  or  Potentate 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  ju- 
risdiction, authority,  or  power  within  this  Realm ; 
and  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
the  settlement  of  property  within  this  Realm  as 
established  by  the  Laws/  " 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words,  *  and 
that  I  do  not  believe  that,*  stand  part  of 
the  Oath.'*' 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  62; 
Noes  164:  Majority  102. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 


Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresibrd,  W. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  U.  G. 


Bromley,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Heald,  J. 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
UUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Jolliflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lacy,  H.  0. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 


Law,  hon.  G.  £. 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoK 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  H. , 
Morgan,  0. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
0'ConneU,J. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Pahner,  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  CoK 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 

TELLKRS. 

Goring,  C. 
Harris,  Capt. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  SirH.W. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.C.  T. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D, 
EUice,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 


Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W, 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  GoL 
GaskeU;  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  £. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. " 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Hallyburton,  Ld.J.F.G. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heiblam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S, 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  A. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
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LasceUes,  hon.  W.  S. 

Rice,  E.  R. 

Lemon,  Sir  C. 

Rich,  H. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sip  T.F. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Lewia,  G.  0. 

Roche,  E.  B. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Lushington,  0. 

RomUly,  Sir  J. 

M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

M'Gregor,  J. 

RusseU,  F.  0.  H. 

Meagher,  T. 

Salwey,  Col. 

Maitknd,  T. 

Sandars,  J. 

Marshall,  J.  G. 

Scholefield,  W. 

Martin,  J. 

Scully.  F. 

Martin,  C.  W. 

Shafto,  R.  D. 

Matheson,  A. 

Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 

Milner,i;V.M.  £. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 

Milnes,  R.  M. 

Smith,  J.  A. 

MonseU,  W. 

Somers,  J.  P. 

Morris,  D. 

Stanton.  W,  H. 

Mostyn.  hon.  E.  M.  L. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of 

Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Norreys,  Lord 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 

O'Connor,  F. 

Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Thompson.  Col. 

Osborne,  R. 

Thomely.  T. 

Oswald,  A. 

Towneley,  R.  G. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 

Townsend,  Capt. 

Paget,  Lord  G. 

Vane,  Lord  H. 

Palmer,  R. 

VUliers,  hon.  C. 

Palmerston,  Visct. 

Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Parker.  J. 

WiUcox,  B.  M. 

Patten.  J.  W. 

Willyams,  M. 

Pechell.  Oapt. 

Wilson.  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Wood.  W.  P. 

Peel,  F. 

Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  1 

Pigott,  F. 

Wyld.J. 

Pilkington,  J. 

Wyvill,  M. 

Pinney,  W. 

Power,  N. 

TSLLSBS. 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Tufoell,  H. 

Pryse,  P. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  2,  3, 
and  4. 

On  readmission  of  strangers,  Clause  5 
was  proceeded  with, 

Mr.  law  objected  to  proceeding  with 
the  measure  with  so  thin  an  attendance  of 
Members,  and  especiallj  after  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  from  the  preyious  portion 
of  the  discussions.  But  if  the  Committee 
determined  upon  proceeding  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  now  content  himself  with 
stating,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  he  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  exclude  that  provision  from  it 
which  enabled  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Clause,  with  Amendments,  agreed  to. 

On*Clause  6,  providing  that  the  Bill 
should  not  extend  to  Roman  Catholics,  or 
aiFect  any  of  the  restrictive  portions  of  the 
10th  George  IV.,  chap.  7, 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  moved 
the  omission  of  the  clause.  ^  The  effect  of 
such  omission  would  be  that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  would  in  future  take  the  same 
oath,  regarding  the  meaning  of  which, 
as  now  settled  bj  the  Bill,  there  could  be 

VOL.CV.    {22} 


no  reasonable  doubt  or  uncertainty.  After 
the  decisions  upon  the  previous  clauses  of 
tte  Bill  to  which  the  House  had  come,  and 
after  an  almost  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  simplicity  and  unifor- 
mity of  legislative  oaths,  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  general  principles  by  which  he 
desired  that  the  Amendment  he  had  moved 
should  be  determined.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  they  should  fairly  and  fully  apply 
those  principles.  They  proposed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
great  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment from  three  to  one.  They  had  ex- 
punged from  that  one  every  phrase  whe- 
ther of  a  political  or  a  polemical  character. 
They  had  agreed  that,  varying  the  form 
of  attestation,  the  same  brief  and  simple 
test  of  allegiance  to  the  Throne  should  be 
inade  by  every  Member  who  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  by  every  Protestant  Dissenter, 
and,  finally,  by  Ihe  Jew.  All  were  to  have 
relief  except  the  Catholics.  Why  was  this  ? 
Everything  that  had  been  hitherto  said  in 
the  discussion  of  this  Bill  fortified  him  in 
the  conviction  that  such  an  exclusion  of 
a  particular  section  of  the  Legislature  was 
foreign  to  its  true  spirit,  and  at  variance 
with  its  wise  and  liberal  tenor.  The  an- 
cient and  abiding  doctrine  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  that  all  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  equals  in  that  House; 
and  to  attempt  or  pretend  to  tie  the  hands 
of  any  portion  of  the  Legislature  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  while  on  those  and  on  all 
other  subjects  the  rest  were  free,  was  as 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  re- 
presentative right,  as  it  was  with  that 
of  religious  liberty.  The  oath  prescribed 
to  be  taken  by  Catholics  was  a  composite 
oath.  Part  of  its  provisions  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Catholic  oath  of  1774,  and 
part  in  that  of  1793.  The  first  relaxation 
of  importance  that  was  made  in  the  penal 
laws  was  in  1772.  But  whoever  was  at  the 
pains  to  trace  back  the  course  of  gradual  and 
grudging  emancipation  would  be  amused 
at  finding  the  first  concession  hidden  und^r 
the  title  of  an  Act  to  *'  encourage  the  re- 
clamation of  the  profitable  bogs  in  Ire- 
land." But  in  this  apparent  absurdity 
there  was  a  grave  significance.  The  spirit 
of  the  time  was  so  darkened  by  exclusive- 
ness  and  bigotry  that  no  Government  dared 
to  introduce  a  measure  ostensibly  giving 
relief  to  the  victims  of  statutable  tyranny; 
and  all  that  could  then  be  accomplished 
was  under  the  guise  already  named,  to  ea- 
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able  CatholicB  to  acquire  property  in  free- 
hold. Two  years  after,  an  Act  was  passed 
ordaining  a  form  of  oath  to  be  taken,  when 
called  upon,  by  erery  person  in  communion 
with  Rome;  wherein,  amongst  other  things, 
he  was  required  to  disclaim  all  allegiance 
to  the  Pretender,  and  to  deny  that  the 
Pope  hath  any  power  to  depose  princes, 
or  any  temporal  authority  within  the  realm. 
Now,  these  are  three  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1829. 
Then  came  the  Act  of  1793,  by  which  the 
elective  franchise  and  many  other  privi- 
leges were  conceded ;  and  by  a  new  oath 
contained  in  which  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  swear  not  to  disturb  the  settlement  of 
property — not  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  Established  Church  in  order 
to  substitute  a  Catholic  establishment  in 
its  stead — and  not  to  seek  the  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant  religion  or  Government 
of  the  kingdom.  These  three  elements, 
with  some  verbal  modifications,  were  like- 
wise adopted  in  1829;  and  thus  a  net- 
work of  tests  and  obligations  was  framed, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  consciences 
of  Catholic  Members  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  so  bound  as  that  they  could  not 
meddle  with  any  question  affecting  the 
temporalities  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  what  had  been  the  result?  Those 
whose  legislative  liberty  it  was  thus  thought 
to  shackle  and  restrain,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  rejected  the  interpretation  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  contended  for.  Many 
as  honouraMe  and  highminded  men  as  had 
ever  possessed  seats  in  that  House,  had 
from  the  first  openly  declared  that  they 
felt  themselves  free  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity to  speak  and  vote  unreservedly  on 
the  Church  question.  Others,  like  his  hon., 
Friend  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  took  a  qua- 
lified view  of  the  matter,  and  while  voting 
for  the  reform  and  the  reduction  of  eccle- 
siastical resources,  declared  that  they  would 
not  take  part  in  any  measure  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  all  endowment.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Arundel  and  others  put 
a  still  more  stringent  interpretation  on  the 
oath,  and  refused  to  take  part  on  any  ques- 
tion where  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were 
involved.  Thus,  amongst  thirty-five  or 
forty  Members  of  the  House,  who  were 
compelled  to  swear  in  the  same  words  of 
obligation,  three  different  and  irreconcilable 
significations  were  confessedly  maintained. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  new  Parliament, 
and  it  might  be  during  each  Session,  three 
Members  of  that  House  stood  at  their 
taUe,   holding  in  their  hands  the   same 


sacred  book,  and  repeating  the  same  solemn 
words;  and  the  House,  which  had  judicial 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  listened  to  those 
three  Gentlemen  while  they  swore  Ate 
self-same  oath,  avowedly  in  their  different 
and  discrepant  senses.  Why,  what  was 
mockery,  if  this  was  not  ?  Was  it  not  cal- 
culated to  lower  the  influence  and  dignity 
of  Parliament  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  ?  Sooner  or  later  the  House  would 
have  to  deal  with  this  subject.  It  might 
excite  little  interest  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  matter  was  one  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  suffered  to  remain  as  the  case  now 
stood.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  say  that  the 
Catholic  Members  did  not  complain.  No; 
but  the  Protestant  Members  who  desired 
to  see  their  Catholic  friends  and  fellow 
Members  relieved  from  an  invidious  obliga- 
tion or  from  odious  imputations,  did  com- 
plain, and  would  never  cease  to  do  so* 
while  this  useless,  ambiguous,  and  unwor- 
thy test  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
Statute-book.  He  had  heard  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  de- 
clare that  night,  in  answer  to  those  who 
wished  to  introduce  the  same  terms  into 
the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Dissenters  which 
were  in  the  Catholic  oath  —  that  the 
Church  of  England  needed  not  such  de> 
fence  or  protection  as  this — that  its  sta- 
bility rested  on  public  opinion — and  that 
to  build  on  any  other  human,  fomidation, 
was  to  build  on  sand.  He  heartily  con- 
curred in  that  sentiment;  and  he,  there- 
fore, hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not  re- 
fuse to  sweep  away  this  last  badge  of 
bygone  exclusion  as  one  that,  instead  of 
serving  the  true  interests  of  religion,  raised 
up  against  it  heartburnings  and  ill  wiU. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  stated  that  evening,  that 
the  Catholic  oath  ought  not  to  be  touched, 
as  it  was  part  of  the  settlement  of  1329; 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  it 
spoken  of  as  part  of  what  was  called  the 
compact  on  which  emancipation  had  been 
granted.  But  he  had  a  right  to  ask  where 
was  that  compact ;  when  was  it  made;  or 
who  was  there  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  mil- 
lions who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  those  king- 
doms who  was  authorised  to  make  s^ula- 
tions  for  them,  or  for  the  generationa  that 
should  come  after  them  ?  If,  instead  of  a 
compact,  they  were  told  that  there  was  a 
condition  precedent  annexed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  to  the  Legislature,  then 
he  could  only  say,  what  Parliament  in 
1829  was  competent  to  attempt,  Pariia- 
ment  in  1849  was  as  competent  to  aban- 
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don,  ^hen  it  had  proved  an  egregious 
failure.  Those  who,  like  himself,  felt 
strongly  on  this  question,  had  heeh  warned 
not  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  Bill  hy  press- 
ing the  Amendment.  He  thought  it  ra- 
ther unfair  to  urge  such  a  consideration  in 
the  first  instance ;  it  would  he  quite  time 
enough  to  consider  that  point  when  the 
opinions  of  the  House  had  heen  expressed 
upon  the  principle  involyed.  Nor  should 
it  he  forgotten,  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
every  Catholic  Memher  in  the  House  had 
already  voted  unconditionally  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Jews.  He  concluded  hy 
moving — 

"  That  the  6th  Clause  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill, 
in  otdier  that  all  Members  of  the  House  should, 
henceforth,  be  enabled  to  take  one  and  the  same 
oath  or  aflSrmation,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  said,  it  was  most  hu- 
miliating for  th6  Catholics  tci  take  the  oath 
as  now  proposed,  and  peculiarly  so  after 
the  way  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dorsetshire  had 
heen  treated  that  night.  Why  should  Ca- 
tholic Memhers  of  that  House  be  required 
to  take  a  form  of  oath  which  the  Protec- 
tant Dissenters  did  not  take?  The  oath 
had  been  made  an  iristrument  for  insulting 
the  Catholics,  and  he  had  experienced 
something  of  this  kind  himself  when,  hav- 
ing brought  before  the  House  a  Motion  on 
the  subject  of  ihinlsters*  money  in  Ireland, 
he  was  taunted  hy  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire  with  having  forgotten  the 
oath  he  had  taken  at  the  table.  He  would 
do  nothing  to  injure  either  the  Protestant 
Church  or  the  Protestant  religion,  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  he  must  say  he  thought  that 
he  might  interfere  with  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church  Establishmient  without  in- 
joring  it — indeed,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
to  do  80  would  be  rather  to  benefit  than  to 
injure  that  Church.  He  felt  that,  by  press- 
ing the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Memher  for  Dundalk,  now,  they  might  be 
interfering  with  the  passing  of  what  was, 
after  all,  the  main  feature  of  the  Bill, 
namely,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  mresent  disahilities;  and  if  he  was 
assured  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  Amendment,  he  would  oppose  it.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  hove  that  effect,  and  he  would 
therefore  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL,  at  considerable 
length,  called  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  the  Catholic  oath,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  that  oath  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  stood.     First,  there  were  the 


words  "  the  settlemtot  of  propdrtjr  as  es- 
tablished hy  the  laws."  Now,  lif  these 
words  were  intended  to  restrain  Catholics 
from  touching  anything  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  Church  property,  it  would 
have  the  same  restriction  with  respect  to 
any  property  whatever.  Again,  Catholics 
*'  solemnly  ahjured  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  Church  Establishment  as  settle 
by  law."  But  where  was  the  differenee 
between  '*  the  settlement  of  property  es- 
tablished by  the  laws,"  kud  '*  the  Church 
Establishment  as  settled  by  law?"  The 
ohject  of  another  disposition  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  being  a  go6d  oiie,  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  surely  only  be  restricted 
from  pi>omoting  that  object  by  a  statute 
law.  Again,  Catholics  were  not  to  **  dis- 
turb or  weaken  the  Pt'otestant  religion." 
Now,  he  did  not  want  to  touch  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  But  was  monley  religion? 
He  did  not  look  for  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  for  Jbdmself,  but  only  Required 
that  they  shoulfl  he  applied  tb  an  ohject  of 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
hon.  Memher  then  denied  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  ever  taken  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy either  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
or  Edward  YI.,  or  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
With  reference  to  the  preseht  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk, 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  vote 
for  it  or  not;  if  he  happened  to  he  in  the 
House  when  the  divisioii  was  csAled  for, 
perhaps  he  might  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  hedged  to  he  al- 
lowed,  for  a  moment,  to  caU  the  attentioii 
of  the  House  to  what  had  just  heen  paii- 
sing.  The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  hafl 
revived  the  debate  at  the  commencement  of 
which  he  had  himself  moved  that  strangeh 
should  withdraw,  and  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  in  the  speeches  of  severatl 
hon.  Members,  whose  remarks,  owine  to 
his  own  exclusion  from  th^  gallery  of  thoae 
through  whose  means  they  Reached  di0 
public,  could  no  he  reported.  Indeed,  he 
now  got  up  and  gaTe  a  one-sided  and  falsified 
Tesitmi  of  what  had  passed  during  the  ab- 
sence of  strangers.  [Mr.  J.  O'CoNiirExL 
denied  that  it  was  falsified.]  He  WouM 
confine  himself,  then,  to  the  term  "  one*> 
sided."  Now,  this  he  must  consider  as  4 
gross  ahuse  of  their  dehates.  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether  ii  was  right  td 
commence  a  debate,  and  to  continue  it,  in 
the  ahsence  and  during  the  exclusion  of 
the  reporters,  and  then,  that  the  sam4 
Memher,  on  whose  Motion  they  had  been 
Z2 
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excluded,  should  get  up  and  give  a  one* 
sided  resum^  of  the  discussion  ?  He  con- 
fessed he  could  place  but  one  interpreta- 
tion on  the  course  the  hon.  Member  had 
thought  proper  thus  to  adopt,  and  that 
was,  that  he  had  intended  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstances  as  they  had  now 
occurred.  With  respect  to  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  of  certain  terms  con- 
tained in  this  oath,  all  that  he  had  to  say 
in  reply  to  that  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  understood  the  terms  of  the  oath  in 
question  in  the  plain  common-sense  mean- 
ing of  the  words  themselves,  no  matter 
whether  placed  in  the  oath  twenty  years 
ago  or  yesterday.  He  had  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  extraordinary  course  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY said,  he  had  no  intention  of  continu- 
ing this  discussion,  and  he  extremely  re- 
gretted the  exclusion  of  the  public  from  the 
gallery;  for  though  their  rule  on  that  subject 
was,  no  doubt,  a  useful  one  to  preserve,  he 
had  never  known  it  exercised  more  than 
once  during  the  last  twelve  years.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  particularly  regretted 
that  it  had  been  put  in  operation,  as  the 
public  would  have  no  opportunity  or  read- 
ing one  of  the  most  useful  debates  he  had 
ever  heard  on  the  opinions  which  were 
held  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  For 
his  own  part  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
expressed  his  opinion  on  a  Motion  similar 
to  that  now  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk.  He  did  not  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  do  away  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic oath;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
take  it  as  a  boon  if  the  House  itself  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  Catholics 
taking  that  oath.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible for  him  to  sit  down  without  offer- 
ing his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
proposing  the  abolition  of  that  which  he 
considered  was  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  that  in 
1829,  the  state  of  the  case  on  this  subject 
was  this — that  Protestants  and  others  were 
obliged  to  take  three  separate  oaths,  whilst 
the  oath  then  instituted  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics was,  on  the  whole,  to  their  comparative 
advantage,  and  they  took  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them  in  one  oath.  But  how  did 
the  question  stand  in  1849  ?  They  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  which,  at  least  inciden- 
taUy,  admitted  the  Jews  to  Parliament, 


but  which  was  also  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  oaths  taken  by  Mem- 
bers. By  that  Bill  they  gave  an  entirely 
different  oath  for  the  Protestants,  and  from 
that  oath  they  had  struck  out  much  that 
was  objectionable  as  regarded  the  Catholics ; 
but  they  had  left  all  that  in  the  Catholic 
oath,  and  thereby  rendered  it  more  objec- 
tionable to  them  than  before.  It  had  been 
seen  that  Roman  Catholics  equally  high- 
minded  and  honourable  interpreted  the  oath 
quite  differently;  and  why  should  not  Pro- 
testants ?  It  had  been  said  already  that 
no  conscientious  Dissenter  could  take  this 
oath;  but  he  went  further,  and  believed 
that  every  conscientious  Churchman  must 
take  it  unwillingly,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out inconvenience  at  least.  Almost  every 
question  brought  forward  might  be  liable 
to  the  charge  that  it  was  calculated  to 
subvert  the  Establishment.  He  should, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  omission  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  SPOONER  considered  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  a  very  useful 
one  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  open  the  eyes  of 
the  House  to  its  true  character.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  it 
was  but  another  step  towards  the  total 
abandonment  of  all  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution  of  Church  and  State. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  very  little 
more  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  no 
wish  to  make  the  oaths  less  simple^  or  to 
raise  fresh  obstructions  against  those  now 
admitted  to  Parliament,  or  fresh  enemies 
by  the  alteration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
oath;  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  against 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  felt  that  the  oaths 
taken  by  Roman  Catholics  were  highly  ob- 
jectionable; and  if  the  Amendment  were 
pressed  to  a  division  he  should  vote  for  it. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  distinction  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  He  objected  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics 
on  religious  grounds  as  well  as  political. 
No  security  was  gained  to  the  Established 
Church  by  the  miserable  rubbish  of  their 
oaths.  The  Church,  as  far  as  it  was  an 
establishment,  must  depend  on  public  opin- 
ion. The  House  represented  the  commons 
of  England  ;  and  if  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land were  all  in  favour  of  a  change^-if 
they  represented  truly  the  people»  they 
ought  to  be  unfettered  as  to  any  particular 
form  of  establishment.  He  would,  however, 
be  the  last  in  the  world  to  say  that  the 
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Church,  as  a  spiritual  establishment,  de- 
pended upon  opinion.  It  was  as  true,  as  holy, 
as  perfect,  and  as  powerful,  when  it  consist- 
ed onlj  of  120  persons  assembled  in  an  up- 
per chamber  as  it  was  at  this  moment,  when 
from  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  it  had  be- 
come a  tree  so  great  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  might  find  shelter  under  its 
branches.  Let  them  look  at  the  Church 
of  England  before  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Acts  and  all  its  bulwarks  of  that  nature. 
Would  any  one  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  at  that  day,  when  all  its  defences 
against  Popery  and  dissent  were  in  exist- 
ence, was  anything  like  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  day  ?  There  were 
not  now  so  many  public  dinners,  per- 
haps, at  which  "Church  and  Queen**  were 
toasted ;  but  there  was  now  a  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  vitality  and  efiiciency  in  the 
number  of  new  churches  which  had  been 
built,  and.  of  schools  which  had  grown  up 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  He  would 
ask  any  member  of  the  Church  whether 
he  could  not  recognise  now  in  the  Church 
of  England  more  activity,  more  power, 
more  spirituality,  than  she  had  exhibited 
for  centuries  ? 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  lamented  that  he 
should  ever  have  heard  in  that  House  a 
Chancery  barrister — ^he  might  say,  he  be- 
lieved, a  distinguished  Chancery  barrister 
— but  a  Chancery  barrister,  of  all  the  men 
in  the  worlds-designate  an  oath,  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  majesty  of  Almighty  God,  as 
"rubbish.** 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  he  thought  no 
one  else  in  the  House  would  have  misun- 
derstood what  he  had  said.  All  he  assert- 
ed was,  that  reliance  on  any  particular 
form  of  oath  was  rubbish. 

Mr.  WYLD  complained  that  the  Irish 
Members  had  taken  advantage  of  this  Bill 
to  introduce  a  question  which  the  people 
of  England  had  long  since  thought  settled. 
They  were  doing  little  good  for  the  cause 
they  had  in  view.  He  highly  approved  of 
the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.** 

The  Committee  divided :— Ayes  103; 
Noes  54 :  Majority  49. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baldock,  E.  U. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bateson,  T. 


Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch.  Sir  T.  B. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisoo,  M. 


BrockmaD,  E.D. 
Bromley,  R. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 

Duckworth,  SirJ.  T.B. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dun  das,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  SirJ. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay.  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heathooat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir.  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 


Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lemon,  Sir  0. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maule,  rt.hon.  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  F. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,W.  B.C. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,SirJ. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  0.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
SUfford,  A. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Walpole,S.H. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wiliyams,  H. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WUson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyld,  J. 

TKLLIU, 

HiU,  Lord  M. 
Tttfiiell,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Ciurter,  J.  B. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duncan,  G. 
EllU,  J. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortesoue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 


Bastie,  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  0. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Meagher,  T. 
Matheson^  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
MitcheU,T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
0'Flaherty,A. 
Osborne,  ^« 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
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Talbot.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  CoL 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUemache,  hon   F.  J. 
Walmslej,  Sir  J. 


WawmJ.  T. 
WjTiU.M. 

TKLLKU. 

M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Wood.  W.  P. 


Bin  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Mondaj  next. 

The  House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Ten  o'clock  till  Mondaj  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  May  21,  1849. 

MnruTit.]     PoBUC  Biua— S*  Land  Impiovcmait  aad 

DraiiMge  (Irdaiid). 
BtportaL—Smaa  DdM  (ScoUaod)  Aet  Ammdmrnt. 
5*  Land  Improvenwot  aad  Drainafe  (Irdand). 

ParrrroNS  Paaaaarao.  By  the  Earls  of  Hammby  aad 
EtUnton.  Lords  Stanley  and  Redcsdale.  and  tbe  Duke  of 
Ridimood.  ftom  LiTcrpool.  Great  Varmoath.  Totqoay. 
and  ocber  Plaev.  agdast  tbe  Repeal  ot  tbe  Navi^rtkm 
Laws,— By  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  and  tbe  MazqncM  at 
Laosdovne.  ttom  LtUk,  Dundee,  and  LiTcrpooL  in  £»» 
TOOT  at  the  NavifBtioa  BUL— Fnan  North  Bcrwkh.  la 
Seocland.iiar  the  Repeal  of  tbe  Game  Laws;  alio  fbr  an 
Alleratkm  of  the  Law  respecting  Elections  of  Members 
of  Parliament. — ^From  Cambrldfiw  for  an  Extension  of 
tbe  Prorisioos  of  the  Freemen's  Lands  BUL— Prom  Plaees 
in  Yorfcihire,  and  a  Number  of  small  Towns,  for  the 
Suppreaion  of  ScdneUon  and  Prostitutiao. — From  Green- 
widi*  tliat  Boards  of  Gnardians  may  be  Empowered  to 
giant  Soperammation  ABowanees  to  Poor  Law  Oflkers. 
—By  the  Earl  of  Beaodiamp.  from  Worcester.  Ibr  a  prt^ 
teetive  DuQr  09  tonigin  Produce.  By  Lord  LyttetUMia 
firom  BftiMfCDraaBd  Klddermioater,  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Law  of  SettlcmcBt,  and  tiiat  a  unifimn  Rate  may  be 
substituted  in  Ucn  tbereo£~From  a  Number  of  Persons, 
that  Measures  may  be  taken  for  prerentinf  the  Sale  of 
Tithes.— From  Quecntferry.  against  the  Marri^e  (Seot- 
Mndh  and  the  Registeriiy  Births,  iu.  (Scotland)  Bills. 
—By  Earl  FluhanUnge*  ^fom  Gkxwester.  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Paniabmaat  of  Death. 


OUTRAGE  UPON  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB :  I 
trust  you  will  permit  me,  my  Lords,  before 
proceeding  to  a  question  on  which  I  fear 
we  shall  have  this  night  much  difference  of 
opinion,  to  ad? ert  for  a  moment  to  another 
subject,  on  which  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  and  but  one  feeling 
among  your  Lordships,  I  allude  to  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  forty-eight  boors. 
My  Lords,  there  are  offences  of  a  nature 
at  once  so  odious  and  so  disgusting,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  paltry  and  so  contempti- 
ble, that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
with  the  seriousness  which  the  malignity  of 
the  attempt  requires,  and  with  the  con- 
tempt which  the  absurdity  of  the  purpose 
excites  in  every  reasonable  mind.  All 
that  your  Lordships  need  to  be  informed 
of  on  the  present  occasion  is.  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiries  made  into  the  offence 
which  was  directed  against  the  sacred  per- 
son of  Her  Majesty  on  Saturday  last  does 


not  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  any  < 
stances  which  wonld  jnsUfy  a  commitflieot 
for  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Had  saek 
a  commitment  been  justified  bj  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  the  ease,  I  am  sore  that  it 
would  be  the  instantaneous  and  unanhnims 
wish  of  your  Lordships  to  go  up  to  Her 
Majesty's  throne  with  an  addreaa  ezpie»- 
siye  of  your  abhorrence  of  any  soch  design. 
But  this  is  not  the  ease  here.  Life  has 
not  been  at  all  endangered;  and  the  eem- 
mitment  has  been  made  o«t  simplj  fer  a 
misdemeanour  under  the  Aet  paaaod  in 
1842,  which  appears  to  me  singidarij  mSL 
adapted  to  meet  the  atroeioos  nature  of 
the  crime,  and  the  contemptible  mode  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  perpetrated. 
I  rise,  my  Lords,  to  state  to  yea  thnt  npo» 
these  grounds  I  do  not  intend  to  propose 
that  you  should  adopt  any  address  to  Her 
Majesty;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  jom 
should  leave  the  wretched  author  of  this 
offence  to  the  contempt  which  he  merits, 
and,  without  attaching  to  hbn  that  noto- 
riety and  importance  which  he  aeoght  to 
obtain,  and  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  am- 
bitions, should  leave  him  to  meet  that 
severe  but  degrading  punishment  from 
which,  if  guilty,  he  must  not  be  pennitted 
to  escape. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  most 
say  that  the  concluding  part  of  the  speeeh 
of  the  noble  Marquess  has  reheTed  mo 
from  a  very  painful  feeling  whidi  the 
commencement  of  his  address  exeited  in 
my  mind.  I  endrely  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  adopted  hy  the 
noble  Marquess;  and  I  rejoice  that  it  ia 
not  the  intention  of  Her  MijeBty*a  Qi>- 
vemment  to  give  to  this  most  contemptible 
and  disgraceful  outrage  the  consideration 
and  importance  which  would  have  attached 
to  it — even  in  the  mind  of  the  culprit  him- 
self— ^by  making  it  a  subject  of  an  addiess 
to  Her  Majesty.  I  am  quite  eertsin,  if 
Her  Majesty's  life  had  been  in  the  sliriit- 
est  degree  endangered,  or  if  there  had 
been  any  serious  attempt  to  inflict  injnrj 
upon  Her  Majesty's  person,  there  would 
have  been  an  unanimous  expression  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  in  this  House — 
there  would  have  been  an  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  that  such  an  at- 
tempt had  been  frustrated,  and  of  cordial 
congratulation  to  Her  Majesty  upon  her 
escape  from  such  injury — ^but  I  will  add 
also,  that  the  same  feeling  which  irould 
have  actuated  your  Lordships'  minds  would 
have  found  an  echo  from  the  whole  eoun- 
try,  and  from  every  class — and  I  may  at- 
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moBt  venture  to  say  from  every  individual 
of  every  class.  So  far  from  thinking  it  an 
occasion  of  congratulation  to  Her  Majesty 
on  an  escape  from  danger — though  if  there 
he  a  suhject  on  which  it  would  he  fitting 
it  would  he  this,  when  it  was  supposed 
that  an  individual  had  made  an  attack 
upon  Her  Majesty's  person — if  there  he 
anything  on  which  to  congratulate  Her 
Majesty  it  would  he  upon  this  result  of  the 
atrocious  attempt,  that  it  called  forth  from 
every  individual  present  an  expression  of 
indignation  and  vengeance,  to  which  I 
helieve  the  paltry  culprit  very  narrowly 
escaped  heiug  sacrificed.  I  quite  concur, 
therefore,  with  the  nohle  Marquess  in  the 
propriety  of  leaving  this  wretched  attempt 
to  the  contempt  it  merits;  and  I  rejoice 
that  the  Act  passed  a  few  years  ago 
visits  such  offences  with  a  degrading  and 
disgraceful  punishment,  without  the  of- 
fender heing  raised  to  the  notoriety  which 
some  persons  may  have  desired,  and  pro- 
hahly  this  among  others,  of  heing  held  up 
to  the  puhlic  eye  as  a  great  puhlic  and  per- 
haps political  offender.  This  person  re- 
mains exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  the 
world,  and  with  the  feeling  upon  the  part 
of  every  human  heing  that  a  disgraceful 
and  a  degrading  punishment  hasji>een  well 
merited. 

Lord  EENYON  was  understood  to  ex- 
press the  deepest  regret  that  Her  Majesty 
had  thus  heen  insulted,  and  his  unhounded 
exultation  that  she  had  not  heen  exposed 
to  any  danger.  After  passing  an  eulogium 
upon  the  magnanimous  feeling  which  Her 
Majesty  had  displayed,  he  intimated  it  he 
his  opinion  that  there  should  he  some  re- 
cord of  the  occurrence  of  this  offience  left 
upon  the  Journals,  either  hy  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  or  hy  some  express  resolu- 
tion. He  a.lso  suggested  to  the  right  rev. 
Bench  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
gracious  protection  he  had  cast  over  his 
chosen  servant,  the  Queen  of  these  realms. 

Low)  BROUGHAM  ohserved,  that  there 
was  one  reason  which  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  nohle  Baron  who  had  just  down 
why  an  Address  could  not  he  presented  on 
this  suhject.  He  should  he  as  ready  as 
the  nohle  Baron  to  pour  out  his  feelings 
either  in  a  Resolution,  or  in  an  Address, 
or  in  any  other  form  which  would  hest  ex- 
press the  loyal  feelings  of  their  Lordships, 
upon  the  mi3chief  attempted  to  he  perpe- 
trated on  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  hut 
for  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  would 
he  placed  hy  joining  in  an  Address  hefore 


the  trial  of  the  offender,  who  had  a  right 
to  he  fairly  tried,  and  who  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  he  prejudged  and  condemned 
hy  an  Address  of  their  Lordships,  who,  as 
Judges  in  the  last  resort,  might  he  called 
upon  to  decide  on  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
He,  therefore,  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  that  no 
such  Address  had  been  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships.  If  their 
Lordships  had  heen  called  upon  to  pass  any 
such  Address,  it  must  have  heen  surround- 
ed hy  many  precautions — it  must  have 
heen  guarded  hy  many  an  "if,''  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  if  '*  the  prisoner  did  so  and  so, 
then  they  said  so  and  so  to  Her  Majesty. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  offenoe  committed 
on  Saturday  last  was  high  treason,  neither 
did  he  say  that  it  was  not;  hut  the  attempt 
that  was  then  made  upon  Her  Majesty  was 
a  matter  of  contempt  and  disgust  to  all, 
and  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  des-* 
picahle  motives  of  ahsurd  ambition — in  a 
word,  from  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety.  By 
far  the  worst  thing  that  the  Government 
could  do  would  be  to  go  against  the  Act  of 
1842.  Such  a  course  would  give  ^he  indi* 
vidual  the  notoriety  which  he  courted ;  and 
he,  therefore,  entreated  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Eenyon)  to  allow  the  matter  to 
drop,  being  quite  certain  that  there  was 
an  unanimous  feeling  in  the  House  upon 
that  point. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :  Had 
1  proposed,  my  Lords,  ai^  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,  it  would  have  alluded  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  not  to  the  party 
who  committed  it,  and  who  was  liable  to 
trial  for  its  commission.  I  believe,  how* 
ever,  that  even  as  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence committed,  it  is  infinitely  below  the 
crime  of  high  treason;  and  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  will  allow  me  to  remind 
him  that  there  was  a  former  attempt  to 
alarm  Her  M^esty,  and  that  upon  that 
occasion  both  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  dismissed  it  without  an  Ad- 
dress, but  with  an  adequate  feeling  of  the 
contempt  which  ^t  deserved.  I  think  it 
advisable  that  no  further  notice  should  be 
taken  of  an  attempt  which  was  as  con- 
temptible as  it  was  atrocious. 

M.  MANZONI— REMOVAL  OF  WORKS  OF 
ART  FROM  ROME. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  charge 
which  he  had  formerly  brought  against  M. 
Manzoni.  M.  Manzoni  was  now  a  re* 
sident  in  London,  and  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  told  that  individual  that  if  he  would 
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giTB   a  denial   to   the  charges  preferred  \ 
against  him  in  a  petition,  he  wonld  under-  i 
taJie  to  present  it  to  their  Lordships,  to  j 
make  its  contents  known,  and  to  giro  pah- 1 
licit  J  to  his  assertions  that  what  had  heen  ■ 
urged  against  him  was  without  foundation.  | 
On  a  former  erening  he  had  informed  their ' 
Lordships  that  M.  Manzoni  had  not  for- , 
warded  to  him  anj  soch  petition;  hot  he 
had  now  in  his  possession  a  positiTO  as- ! 
snrasce,  under  the  handwriting  of  M.  Man-  ; 
aoni,  that  he  had  onlj  r^rained  from  pre-  ' 
senting  a  petition  to  their  Lordships  on 
the  subject  owing  to  the  informalitj  of  hts  , 
position,  which  he  conceired  would  hare 
prerented  his  petition  from  heing  rec^red. 
M.  Manxoni,  howerer,  assured  him,  in  the 
most  distinct  and  positiTe  terms,  that  the 
reports — which  appeared  in  the  French, 
and  also  in  some  c^  the  English  papers — 
of  his  haring  hrought  awaj  from  Rome 
Taluable  works  of  art,  were  entirdj  with- 
out foundation.     He  further  affinned,  that 
DO  wm^  of  art  had  heen  remoTcd  from 
their  places  in  Rome,  either  hj  himself  or 
hj  anj   parties   whaterer.      He   thought 
that  it  was  merdj  justice  to  M.  Manxoni. 
especiaDj  as  he  was  now  an  exOe,  and, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  coantrr,  not 
▼cfT  likdj  soon  to  he  restored  from  exile, 
that  he  should  make  this  statement,  to 
dear  M.  Manxooi,  so  far  as  it  went,  from 
the   charges   which   had    heen    ptcfeiied 
against  him. 

XAVIGATIOX  BILL 
Order  of  the  Haj  for  the  House  to  he 
put  into  Committee  read. 

House  in  Coomiittee,  accordinglT. 

Upon  the  1st  Clause  heing  read, 

LoBD  STANLEY:  Mj  Lords,  hefore  I 

proceed  to  more  the  Amendment  of  which 

1  haTe  taken  the  fihertj  of  grrv^  notaee, 

permit  me  to  saj,  that,  mindful  of  haring 

trespassed  upon  tout  Lordships*  patience 

at  a  great  length  upon  a  former  occasion 

in  discussing  the  principle  of  this  measure, 

I  shall  DOW  content  mjseff  vith  making  a 

▼eiT  few  ohserratiotts.      Before  entering 

into  the  suhject  of  the  Amendment,  aDow 

me  also  to  apologise  to  two  nohle  Lords  for 

first  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Com- 

mitsee,  ina  as  thej  placed  notices  of 

two  if  s  on  the  Paper  hefore  I 

j      ei        eoi         .  I  do  not, howerer,  think 

s]         ng,  I  am  anticipating 

I       X  those  nohle  Lords,  he^ 

J  k       ra  suhstanee  and  principle 

■ose  which  I  intend  proposiac. 

I  that  die  nohle  Eari  wW 


gare  notice  of  the  first  amendment  ia  now 
in  his  place;  hut  I  can  assure  him  if  be  is, 
that  I  hare  no  widi  to  take  the  argnmeni, 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  it,  ont  of 
his  hands,  knowing  as  I  do  that  hb  nbiKtj 
and  experience  are  so  mndi  superior  to  mj 
own  fiH'  expounding  that  prindiile,  and  iir 
making  an  impression  upon  jonr  Lordahma* 
minds.  The  only  reason  whj  I  inrlnncid 
in  the  Amendment  of  which  I  hare  giiea 
notice,  the  suhject  of  the  nohle  EaH'a 
amendment  was,  that  it  tends  to  re|eei 
certain  parts  onl j  of  the  repealing  danaea 
in  the  Bill,  wheieas  I  intendad  to  piupunu 
to  reject  them  all.  Mj  Lords,  it  ia  my 
<^Hnion  that  the  different  Acta  meationnd 
in  the  clause  which  Her  Majesty's  Gorera- 
ment  propose  to  repeal,  all  rest  ^pon  £f- 
feroit  grounds,  and  <Mght  to  he  aepn 
ratdr  conadered ;  and,  as  I  hdore  ab- 
serred,  I  do  not  wish  to  intcifeie  with  the 
nohle  Earl's  pn^Msition,  aithongh  I  hn^tv 
included  the  suhject  of  his  nociee  in  msj 
own  Amendment.  I  also  h^  to  aiu  nsj 
excuses  to  mj  nohle  Friend  on  ^ke 
hendies  (Lord  Whamefiffe)  ftr 
in  mr  propositions  for 
to  the  question  of 
suhject  he  has  giren  notice  of  1 
to  proposn  an  amendment  neatly  to  tke 
same  effect  as  my  own.  My  ; 
proposes  to  introdnee,  as  a  eandkion  pie- 
cedentto  the  passing  of  this  Bil,  tkal  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  shafl  he 
hy  foreign  Powers  hefore  ther 
entitled  to  the  henefit  of  Ae  ' 
which  it  contains.  I 
my  nohle  Friend  has  Ae 
in  riew  in  his  Amen^oent  that  I  hnwe 
in  mine.  My  nohle  Friend  intenia  to 
supply,  for  the  positire  enactment  in  the 
first  danse  of  die  BiD,  and  for  Ae  coafi- 

it,  wherehy  Her  Majesty  is  aXhsriKd  fta 


1  an  fbie^  Vi 
fording  adrantage  to  Briliih 
respoiSing   to  that   which    i 
theus— a  prormon  wherehy  there 
an  assurance  giren  to  the  British 
ment  that  ^  principle  of  rec^nc 
he  fufly  and  foniy  cniiied 
foreign   Power  shaD  reteive   any 
from  die  relaxations  of  dib  Acc 
derstand  that  to  he  the  prviisnn 
nohle  Eari  s  Amendment. 

Loud  WHARXCLIFFE :     I 
rather  orentate  it. 

Lmd  STAXLET  :    I    wS 
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"  That  it  shall  he  lawfifl  for  Her  Majesty,  at 
some  time  hefore  the  period  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  by  any  Order  or 
Orders  in  Council,  to  declare  whether  there  are 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  foreign  countries  wherein 
it  may  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  that  British  vessels  are  or  will  be  there- 
after subject  to  any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  as 
to  the  voyages  in  which  they  may  engage,  or  as 
to  the  articles  which  they  may  import  into,  or 
export  from,  such  country;  or  wherein  British 
ships  are,  or  will  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
subject  to  any  duties  or  charges  of  any  sort  or 
kind  whatsoever  from  which  the  national  vessels 
of  such  country  are  exempt,  or  wherein  any  duties 
are,  or  will  be,  imposed  upon  articles  impprted  or 
exported  in  British  ships  which  are  not  equally 
imposed  upon  the  like  articles  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  national  vessels,  or  wherein  any  pre- 
ference whatever  is,  or  will  be,  shown  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  national  vessels  over  Bri- 
tish vessels,  or  to  articles  imported  or  exported 
in  national  vessels  over  the  like  articles  imported 
or  exported  in  British  vessels,  or  wherein  British 
trade  and  navigation  is  not,  or  will  not  be,  placed 
by  such  country  upon  as  advantageous  a  footing 
as  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  ;  and  then,  and  in  such  case,  any  such  of 
the  aforesaid  Acts  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  any  such  parts  thereof  as  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  may  deem  expedient,  and  as  may  be 
specified  in  any  such  Order  in  Council,  shall  re- 
main and  be  of  full  force  and  effect  as  regards 
such  countries,  any  such  repeal  as  aforesaid  not- 
withstanding, until  Her  Majesty  in  Council  shall 
think  fit  in  like  manner  to  declare  such  Acts,  or 
part  of  Acts,  to  be  absolutely  repealed  in  respect 
of  such  countries." 

Now,  the  meaning  of  this  provision  clearly 
is,  that  until  Her  Majesty  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  that  foreign  countries  will  grant 
full  reciprocity  to  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  this  country,  Her  Majesty  shall  have  no 
power  to  abrogate  or  to  repeal  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  those  countries.  My 
Lords,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
principle  upon  which  I  proceed  is  not  en- 
tirely the  same  as  the  noble  Lord's.  The 
Amendment  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
lo  propose  has  for  its  object  to  call  upon 
your  Lordships'  to  declare,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  discussion,  whether,  in  all 
cases  where  the  ships  of  foreign  countries 
are  now  subject  to  the  same  disadvantages, 
in  regard  to  British  commerce,  as  lie  upon 
the  ships  of  this  country  in  regard  to  fo- 
reign navigation — whether  the  clauses  of 
the  statutes  imposing  such  a  restriction 
on  foreign  shipping  shall  be  repealed,  or 
whether  they  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  regards  all  such  countries,  while 
you  enable  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  when- 
ever She  shall  think  fit,  in  those  cases 
where  She  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  foreign 
country  will  act  fully  on  the  principles  of 


reciprocity,  to  grant  a  relaxation  of  the 
particular  existing  restrictions.  I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  reciprocity  to  each  and  to 
every  country  on  the  globe,  but  I  propose 
to  enable  Her  Majesty,  with  certain  modi- 
fications and  restrictions,  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  foreign  Powers  to  admit 
their  shipping  to  an  equal  footing  with  the 
shipping  of  this  country.  I  grant  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Bill  proposed  by 
the  Government  and  the  Amendment 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  does 
not  so  much,  I  think,  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciple as  the  modus  operandi — not  so  much 
in  point  of  principle  as  in  point  of  degree ; 
for  they  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
peal the  existing  laws  with  regard  to  navi- 
gation, and  to  re-enact  them  in  those  cases 
where  other  countries  are  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  I  pro- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  to  retain  the  ex- 
isting laws  for  the  encouragement  of  Bri- 
tish navigation  and  commerce,  but  to  en- 
able Her  Majesty,  in  certain  cases,  to 
make  relaxations  where  otherwise  the  re- 
strictive power  of  the  law  would  have  re- 
mained in  force.  With  regard  to  the  mo- 
difications proposed  on  both  hands  to  be 
made  in  the  existing  law  by  this  Bill, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  myself  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, it  is  a  difference  not  of  principle, 
but  of  degree.  I  say  it  is  a  difference  of 
degree  and  not  of  principle,  because  Her 
Majesty's  Government  declare  their  object 
to  be  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  British  shipping  and  commerce ;  and 
your  Lordships,  the  other  night,  by  the 
decision  you  came  to,  although  by  a  small 
majority,  consented  further  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  object,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  effected.  With  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  I  admit  the  propriety 
of  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  British  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  come  now  to  consider  how 
far  modifications  may  be  introduced,  and 
the  stringent  prohibitory  clauses  may  be 
relaxed  in  favour  of  foreign  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  to  do  away  altogether 
with  the  navigation  laws  ;  for  though  a 
small  portion,  still  a  certain  portion  of 
them  they  propose  to  re-enact,  after  hav- 
ing repealed  the  whole.  I  disagree  with 
them  on  that,  and  I  disagree  with  them  on 
principle.  I  do  not  think,  my  Lords,  the 
advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
amendment  of  these  laws,  or  the  disad- 
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vantages  that  can  arise  ^from  retaining 
them,  are  in  either  case  so  considerable  as 
to  justify  the  assent  which  your  Lordships 
have  given  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  The  question  then  before  you  is  this 
— will  you  proceed  to  repeal,  and  then  to 
re-enact,  a  small  portion,  but  though  a 
small  portion,  yet  a  portion  of  those  laws 
which  IS  the  most  burdensome  to  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner,  and  the  least  advantage- 
ous to  British  commerce  ?  And  while  you 
leave  the  British  shipowner  by  this  Act 
subject  to  most  of  the  restrictions  to  which 
he  is  at  present  subject,  will  you  at  the 
same  time  expose  him  to  competition  with 
every  maritime  country  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  ?  There  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  measure  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  now  propose  a  re- 
laxation in  the  laws  relating  to  British 
shippings-there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  line  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  which  guided  the 
statesmanlil^e  course  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
Mr.  Huskisson  proposed,  and  wisely  pro- 
posed, to  enter  into  treaty  with  foreign 
countries,  by  which,  in  the  direct  trade 
with  this  country,  the  advantages  given  to 
the  shipping  of  those  countries  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  advantages  which  they 
conferred  on  the  shipping  of  this  country. 
But  this  principle  Mr.  Huskisson  applied 
to  the  direct  trade  alone  between  country 
and  country ;  and  you  are  entering  ior  the 
first  time,  my  Lords,  upon  an  experiment 
more  extensive  than  was  ever  recommended 
by  that  statesman.  You  are  entering  into 
competition  with  the  world — not  only  with 
this  country  and  that  country,  but  with 
each  and  every  country  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  And  I  stated  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  other  evening,  when  the  Bill 
was  under  discussion,  that  so  far  from  se- 
curing this  country  against  danger,  you 
were  doing  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson said  it  was  the  object  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  to  prevent — namely,  the  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  of  this  country  to  any 
foreign  country  who  might  be  superior  to 
yourselves  in  the  cheapness  of  buildmg  or 
of  sailing  their  ships,  where  there  could 
accrue  no  advantage  to  commerce  equiva- 
lent to  the  evil  which  you  do  to  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  this  country  in  their  trade 
with  every  quarter  of  the  world.  That 
was  the  evil  which  Mr.  Huskisson  foresaw, 
and  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
whether  in  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
98,  or,  more  important  still,  in  our  trade 
the  colonies.     These  two  branches  of 


our  trade  have  rmained  hitherto  un- 
touched, and  1  have  no  desire,  my  Lords, 
to  meddle  with  them  now;  but  yon  are 
proposing  at  once  by  this  Bill,  without  the 
possibility  of  recalling  your  steps — ^you  are 
proposing  to  abrogate  these  two  restrict 
tions,  and,  by  the  hazardous  experiment 
which  you  are  asked  to  ma^e,  to  plunge  at 
once  into  an  evil  which  is  irrevocable.  I 
am  now  prepared,  my  Lords,  to  teU  yon, 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  a  character 
that  you  ought  to  deal  with  it  cautiously — 
that  you  ought  to  surrender  no  more  than 
is  required  by  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country — that  you  ought  to  take,  no 
steps  but  such  as,  if  the  result  should  re- 
quire it,  you  may  be  able  to  retrace — and 
that  in  all  your  concessions  these  ought 
never  to  exceed  those  which  are  demanded 
at  your  hands.  I  tell  you  that,  while  on 
the  one  hand,  all  naval  men,  all  connected 
with  shipping,  agree  in  condemmng  tbe 
measure  which  you  have  introduced,  and 
say  you  ought  not  to  make  the  change  you 
propose,  you  are  acting,  on  the  other, 
against  the  convictions  of  the  country. 
Proceeding  against  the  convictions  of  the 
country,  despising  the  warning  of  all  imval 
men,  and  despising  the  apprehensions  of 
all  classes  in  the  country,  you  are  acting 
only  on  the  strength  of  your  convictions  of 
the  piropriety  of  the  course  which  you  are 
now  about  to  pursue.  A  for  wiser  and  a 
more  usual  course  for  the  Government  to 
have  pursued,  would  be  to  proceed  st^  by 
step  in  their  relaxations,  as  the  countrj 
was  satisfied  that  the  amendments  which 
they  were  effecting  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  interests  of  this  country. 
But  no,  you  propose  at  once,  without  en- 
tering into  any  treaties,  or  making  anj 
agreements,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  wbi^ 
you  have  hitherto  secured  with  such  jea- 
lousy and  care,  and  to  take  your  chance 
whether  foreign  Powers  may  meet  you  on 
the  same  principles  or  not.  When  I  saj 
you  are  acting  against  the  opinion  of  the 
naval  and  commercial  men  of  the  country, 
1  do  not  except  the  commercial  body,  from 
whom  emanated  the  petition  presented  by 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (Marquess  of 
Lansdowne) — I  mean  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool — for  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
impugn  the  respectability  of  some  of  the 
names  appended  to  it,  I  am  yet  aware  that 
after  lying  for  some  time  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change at  Liverpool,  and  although  an 
active  canvass  had  been  got  up  respecting 
it,  it  received  no  more  than  143  signatures. 
I,  however,  was  called  upon  to  present  to 
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your  Lordships  a  petition  from  Liverpool 
signed  bj  47,000  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey) 
commented  at  the  time  in  language  which 
I  can  assure  him  excited  in  that  town  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  and  indignation. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
classes  by  whom  these  petitions  were 
signed,  your  Lordships  ought  to  be  aware 
that,  in  the  same  Exchange  Rooms,  and 
by  the  same  body,  from  whom  emanated 
the  petition  with  143  signatures  for  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — the  petition 
which  I  was  called  upon  to  present  to  you 
against  this  Bill,  was  signed  by  1,470  of 
the  2,000  members  of  that  Exchange — a 
proportion  of  the  commercial  men  adverse 
to  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  not  as  three  to 
one,  but  as  eleven  to  one.  With  the  ad- 
mission on  all  hands,  that  this  measure  is 
uncalled  for  by  any  necessity — that  no  case 
has  been  made  out  for  the  sweeping 
changes  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— I  say  the  safer  course  for  them 
to  have  pursued,  even  if  the  Government 
is  resolved  ultimately  to  propose  such  sweep- 
ing alterations,  would  be  to  contemplate 
less  sweeping  changes  than  those  which 
they  now  propose  to  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  my  intention,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  dispute  the  affirmation 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  decision 
of  your  Lordships  the  other  night ;  we 
bow,  the  minority,  though  very  nearly 
the  majority  —  we  bow  to  the  opinion 
constitutionally  expressed  by  the  majo- 
rity of  your  Lordships.  We  enter,  then, 
upon  the  discussion  of  these  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascerti^ining  the  grievances  to- 
wards which  you  can  apply  a  practical 
rem^y,  and  the  extent  to  which  you  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  alterations  m  these 
laws.  We  admit,  moreover,  that  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  set  commerce  free 
from  all  unnecessary  restrictions,  and  to  be 
restrained  from  this  course  only  by  higher 
considerations,  namely,  a  due  regard  to 
the  still  more  important  interests  of  the 
country  than  those  connected  with  our 
shipping  and  navigation.  The  question, 
therefore,  which  I  desire  to  draw  your 
Lordships'  attention  to,  and  that  which  in 
the  first  instance  I  will  ask  you  to  go 
alonff  with  me  in  the  expression  of  your 
opinion,  is,  whether  you  will  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  at 
once  consent  to  repeal  those  laws  altoge- 
ther, and  take  your  chance  as  to  what 
portion  of  them  you  will  re-enact;  or  whe- 
ther you  will,  as  I  propose  to  effect  by  my 


Amendment,  maintain  the  principle  of 
these  laws,  but  empower  the  Crown,  upon 
the  footing  of  reciprocity,  to  confer  upon 
foreign  Powers  certain  privileges  which 
ara  otherwise  inconsistent  with  our  law  ? 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  the  subject  of  my 
first  Amendment.  But,  as  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing you,  it  may,  perhaps,  save  further 
time  and  trouble  if  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  what  in  substance  are  the  prac- 
tical changes  which  1  propose  to  introduce 
into  the  navigation  laws,  as  compared  with 
those  advocated  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Government 
calls  this  Bill  one  for  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  in  force  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  shipping  and  navigation.  Now, 
the  principal  Act  directly  tending  to  the 
encouragement  of  British  shipping  is  the 
Act  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  Vict.,  c.  88; 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  British  shipping  is  one  to  repeal 
that  Act  altogether.  1,  then,  confine  my- 
self more  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the 
title  of  the  Bill,  and  the  objects  which  it 
professes  to  have  in  view.  I  propose  to 
amend  the  laws,  and  also  to  relax  certain 
restrictions  in  it,  but  certainly  not  to  ab- 
rogate it  altogether.  The  noble  Marquess 
charged  me  the  other  day  with  having  un- 
duly and  unnecessarily  delayed  giving  no- 
tice of  the  specific  Amendments  which  I 
declared  it  was  my  intention  to  propose— 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  justly  liable  to 
censure  on  this  ground;  for  if  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  a  period  of  two  years  to 
consider  the  specific  enactments  they  in- 
tended to  propose — if,  after  having  held  va- 
rious communications  with  foreign  Powers 
during  thi^t  period,  they  come  down  this 
year  with  a  Bill  considerably  altered  from 
that  they  proposed  last  year— rif,  upon  the 
verbal  assurances  and  expectations  held 
out  by  Miniiters  of  Foreign  Powers,  thej 
are  prepared  to  propose  large  and  extreme 
sweeping  concessions,  and  to  place  in  such 
imminent  danger  the  interests  connected 
with  British  shipping,  on  the  faith  of  fo- 
reign Governments  confirming  the  verbal 
engagements  of  their  Ministers — if,  again, 
at  the  last  moment,  and  without  even  going 
into  Committee  in  the  other  House,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  concessions  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make,  and  to  except  from  the  Bill 
the  whole  of  the  coasting  trade  ;  and 
this  after  it  had  passed  through  a  second 
reading,  and  after  the  Government  had  de- 
clared their  determination  to  abide  by  the 
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mesoDre  u  ix  origiaallT  sCDod — if  the  64* 
^cromeBt  haTe  tiioasiit  ic  BeeeMAij  to  take 
sock  a  eoone,  it  can  banflr  be  durzei 
icainsc  me  tiiax  I  bave  occaptcd  tbe  space 
of  eigbt  dars  after  tbe  BOl  bad  beca  read 
a  aeeHkd  tbne  ia  tbk  Hoose,  for  tbe  por- 
poae  of  diaeosfiB^  vith  praetieal  aieawbax 
aDeadiiiaitB  it  vooid  be  nfeir  opea  for 
IB  to  propose.  So  fu*  from  bemc  Bable  to 
aaT  ebarge  on  the  grooad  of  ddaj,  I  feel 
as  tbis  BKKnent  aooie  waat  of  eaafidenee 
ia  noc  baring  bad  saffieieat  time  to  eootsolt 
tbe  opinioos  of  all  tbe  mereaatSe  body 
apoB  tbis  subject.  I  caaaot  speak  vitb 
eoafidenee  oa  all  die  decaOs:  I  kaov^  tbas 
soBie  <fitferences  of  opiniaa  as  to  some  of 
tbese  exist  amoog^  tbis  bodj.  Some  maj 
tbiak  tbat  I  bare  gone  too  ^.  odben  tbat 
I  bare  not  goae  €ir  enoogb:  and  I  regret 
tbat  time  bas  not  been  giren  for  more 
fafir  ascertaining  die  visiles  ol  tbe  great 
bodj  ol  tbe  mercantile  men  of  ^e  coon- 
trr.  I  bare  reason,  bovever.  to  bdiere. 
from  tbe  eommawtffations  I  bare  receiTed. 
tbat,  in  tbe  main,  tbe  nKMfiScadoas  wbjch 
I  mean  to  propose  are  geaerallT  approted 
of.  Tbese  modifications,  wbile  on  tbe  one 
band  tbej  vill  meet  manj  of  tbe  com- 
plaints tbat  bare  been  argcd  against  tbese 
laws,  wiQ  not,  on  tbe  odier,  tend  to  affect 
iajanoosij  tbe  interests  of  die  skipping 
and  naTigatioa  of  the  coontir.  Tear  Lord> 
ships  are  avare  that  the  existxBg  laws 
draw  a  distinction  between  ardeles  die  pro- 
dace  of  Europe,  and  the  produce  of  the 
three  other  quarters  of  the  world  in  regard 
to  naTigadon.  I  pn>pose  in  the  Amead- 
menta  I  will  snbmiu  to  adhefc  to  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  to  draw  a  corre- 
spooding  distinction.  Bnt,  both  with  regard 
to  articles  of  Europe,  and  the  prodare  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  I  propose  to 
iatrodoce  such  modbkatioas  of  ^  ejdst- 
ii  law  as  maj  be  adTantage<oas  to  com- 
ree,  and  not  be  of  iDJorr  to  it.  The 
SB  of  these  I     ms  is  plain  and 

It  has  »  ars  the  poficj  of 

taa  to  SCO         to  ^bis  covatrr 
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too] 

E 


av        e  of  aitieio  01  fcr  aaa 

H  valae.  vherebr  a        :e 
aad  a  great  i  ok  si 

ed.     Ia  regaru  10  x  lae 

CenerallT,  i       or  iess 

at      is  less  stra  than 

I      e  carriea  on   with 

k     As  I  propose  to 


Me,  so  Ipropow  to  relax  the 
of  the  other.  Ia  regard  to  £a- 
rope.  a*  ^  law  staada,  ao  goods  enuaie- 
rased  as  the  pvadaee  of  Earope  eaa  be  ioK 
parsed  excepc  ia  Botiih  sh^a,  or  ia  ikipo 
of  the  coaatrr  of  which  tW  artides  are 
the  prodnee,  or  ia  ships  of  that  cuuatij 
from  which  the  artaefes  were  dSreetty  Ttm- 
ported.  The  S  mrwdf  at  I  propose  to  ia- 
trodace  ia  regard  to  eoods  lift  igodapo  of 
Earope  is  of  < 
asmurh  as  it 

OU^ht  dtmk  tool 

oitb  Earopeaa  eonntnes^     A  great 

has  been  kid  bj  the  Guiunmiat  oa  Ae 

complaints  of  Praaiii  i.aad  it  is  Ae  i 

as  to  o^er  eoaatriesi,  that 

bas  graated  to  as  the  prifflege  of  : 

produce  of  other  eoaatries*  we  have  with- 
held from  her  a  simAB' priiifec^    We^ 
further  told  that  ai 
tageoas  to  as  would  he  pat  1 
ia  such  ease  it  would  he 
to  treat  with  her  oa  the  priaciple  of  : 
procxtT.      Now,  iastead  of 
abrogate  the  naTigataoa  laws  aad  t 
scrictioas  altogether,  or  to  ]^~ 
trr  ia  ^  situatioa  of  takiag^e^ 
aadinvidioas  coane  of  : 
eaactmeata,  I  thiak  tibe 
ward,  equitable,  aad,  1 1 
manlike  course,  is  to  sot  that  \ 
shaHhe  empowcfed.  if 
enter    into  reciprocal 
other  couatries  fat  the  isspstaBma  of 
ropeaa  goods,  provifed 
other  couatiies  aa  < 
eqairaleat  for  British  j 
is  die  Ameadmeat  which  I 
trodace.     I  lar 

the   ^  of  ^  Oi^er  m  CoMci 
from  time  to  time  refueahie.      I 
SOT  that  it  wiB  be  ] 


maj  ippear  to 

re^tect.      It  maj  be  that ;; 

practical  opcfatma  of 

procitT  maj  have  the  efcctaf< 

oat  of  the  Earopeaa  trade.  Vw  ^e  \ 

adraatagesof  ^  skips  of  < 
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macj  of  our  maritime  power.  Well,  then, 
in  regard  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  it 
is  highly  important  in  the  main  to  adhere 
to  those  laws  which  have  secured  to  us  that 
most  valuahle  advantage  —  namely,  the 
**  long  voyage"  trade  for  the  carrying  of 
hulky  articles  of  commerce,  employing  a 
large  amount  of  our  shipping,  and  a  large 
numher  of  our  seamen.  I  do  not  propose 
to  depart  from  that  principle,  except  by 
introducing  such  modifications  as,  while 
they  will  uphold  the  main  principle  of  the 
law,  will,  at  the  same  time,  remove  the  ob- 
jections to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
present  law.  By  this  law  no  goods  can 
be  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of 
that  country  from  which  the  produce  comes, 
"  and"  from  which  the  goods  were  import- 
ed :  with  regard  to  Europe,  the  word  was 
"  or"  from  which  the  goods  were  imported. 
And  since,  as  regards  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  countries  in  those  quarters  have  very 
little  shipping  of  their  own,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  law  is  that  the  shipping 
trade  is  in  our  own  hands  almost  as  exclu- 
sively as  that  of  our  own  colonies.  Now, 
the  Government  is  about  to  surrender  the 
whole  of  these  advantages,  without  having 
secured  anything  like  an  equivalent.  Let 
us  take  the  United  States.  They  are  our 
most  formidable  rivals  in  the  direct  trade 
at  Liverpool;  they  double  us  in  tonnage, 
and  now  the  Government  by  this  measure 
proposes  to  give  them  the  advantages  which, 
up  to  this  time,  are  exclusively  monopolised 
by  ourselves,  and  they  invite  them  to  com- 
petition with  us  in  those  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  I  ought  to  state  that  no  ship, 
not  even  a  British  ship,  can  import  any  of 
these  articles  enumerated,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  from  certain 
ports  in  Europe;  and  the  object  of  this  was 
not  unimportant  to  shipowners  in  general 
— it  was  to  maintain  a  protective  trade 
from  the  places  of  production  to  this  coun- 
try, the  place  of  consumption;  and  also  to 
secure  to  us  the  establishment  of  that  great 
warehousing  system  which  we  have  found 
to  be  so  important  to  our  commerce.  I 
freely  admit  that  this  principle  may  be 
pushed  too  far— I  admit  that  there  are  ar- 
ticles in  respect  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  maintain  these  restrictions — for  instance, 
the  case  instanced  by  the  Government, 
namely,  that  of  cochineal  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  case 
of  cochineal  is  a  hardship  and  a  grievance; 
for  whereas  it  is  produced  principally  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  which  are  within  the 


limits  of  Africa,  and  with  which  we  have 
very  little  traffic,  it  is  impossible  to  import 
that  article,  except  direct  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  which  we  have  no  trade,  and 
that  article  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  whole  cargo.  But  if  it  be  imported  into 
Spain  or  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it 
is  not  competent  for  us  to  import  it  into 
this  coimtry,  even  in  British  vessels.  Now, 
I  admit  that  that  is  a  restriction,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  which  does  not  assist  the  interests 
of  our  navigation  in  any  way.  What, 
however,  I  suggest  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  all  such  oases  is,  while  I  maintain  the 
principle  I  will  allow  exceptions.  The 
principle  that  was  applied  to  Europe  in 
respect  to  the  *'  enumerated  articles"  I 
would  apply  also  to  the  long- voyage  trade. 
I  propose  that  there  should  be  an  enume- 
ration of  those  bulky  and  valuable  articles 
in  respect  to  which  restrictions  are  still  to 
be  maintained,  and  it  is  still  important  to 
uphold  our  rights;  but  in  regard  to  other 
articles  I  propose  the  same  relaxations  as 
are  now  permitted,  in  regard  to  the  Euro- 
pean trade,  admitting  their  importation  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  produced,  and  giving 
Her  Majesty  power  to  allow  them  to  be 
brought  in  vessels  of  third  countries  with 
which  we  shall  obtain  concessions  of  reci- 
procity. This  is  rather  a  complicated  sub- 
ject. These  modifications  are  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  maintaining  that  which 
was  important  to  our  navigation,  and  doing 
away  with  that  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  our  commerce.  I  now 
wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
a  very  remarkable  paper  that  has  been  laid 
on  the  table  this  morning,  upon  the  Motion 
of  a  noble  Lord,  and  which  I  have  hastily 
examined.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  vessels 
and  coasters,  belonging  to  all  nations,  tra- 
ding inwards  and  outwards  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  during  the  year  1848,  specify- 
ing the  nations  to  which  these  vessels  be- 
longed, the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  produce  in  which  they 
traded.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  en- 
tered inwards  was  1,320,746  tons,  exclu- 
sive of  steamers  and  vessels  in  ballast. 
Now,  what  proportion  of  these  was  British 
shipping  alone?  Why  nearly  800,000  tons. 
The  remaining  500,000  and  odd  tons  were 
foreign  vessels,  from  all  nations.  But  what 
is  remarkable  is  this,  that  no  less  than 
173,000  tons  was  the  amount  of  shipping 
that  was  then  engaged  in  trade  with  our 
colonies,  of  which  we  have  now  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment,  but  which  by  the  Bill  pro- 
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posed  by  the  GoTernment  we  are  called 
apon  to  surrender:  of  the  remainder,  a 
yerj  large  portion  is  shippiDg  engaged  in 
trade  with  those  countries  which  hare  no 
shipping  of  their  own.  Your  naTigation 
laws  hare  hitherto  protected  jou  against 
the  ships  of  any  other  country;  these  laws 
you  are  called  upon  to  repeal,  although 
they  gite  you  as  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
trade  of  the  world  as  you  possess  in  re- 
spect to  your  own  colonies.  I  beg  now  to 
fin  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  pro- 
portions of  shipping  entering  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  in  1848,  belonging  to  each 
country  with  which  we  have  carried  on  a 
direct  trade  upon  the  principle  of  strict 
add  absolute  reciprocity.  From  Sweden 
and  Norway  there  was  not  a  ton  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  in  1848;  there  was  about 
2,200  tons  of  their  own  shipping.  From 
Denmark  there  were  245  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping,  and  5,571  tons  of  Danish 
shipping.  From  Prusssia  6,000  tons  of 
British  shipping,  and  16,000  tons  of  Prus- 
sian shipping.  From  Holland  1,300  tons 
of  British  shipping,  and  7,600  tons  of 
Dutch.  From  Belgium,  2,300  tons  of 
British  shipping,  and  6,798  of  Belgian. 
You  are  about  to  extend  the  principle  to 
the  whole  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  amount  of  British  shipping 
from  the  United  States  was  very  consider- 
able. In  the  past  year  the  amount  of 
British  shipping  that  had  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool  from  the  United  States  was 
209,000  tons;  but  as  against  that  209,000 
tons  what  was  the  amount  of  the  American 
shipping  that  entered  the  port  ?  Of  Ame- 
rican vessels  there  came  not  less  than  641, 
as  against  301  British  vessels,  and  against 
the  209,000  tons,  the  tonnage  of  the 
American  vessels  was  452,000  tons.  Now, 
my  Lords,  that  may  be  a  gratifying  re- 
sidt,  as  regards  the  amount  of  British 
shipping  ;  but  I  venture  to  state  that 
as  the  Americans  are  our  direct  and  ac- 
tual rivals,  that  if  we  permit  open  compe- 
tition with  them,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
see  them  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
.trade  which  we  now  enjoy  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  If,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, they  obtain  double,  or  more  than 
double,  the  amount  of  the  direct  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States, 
I  ask  you  what  security  you  will  have  that 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  any  sea, 
in  the  carrying  trade,  the  Americans  shall 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  preponderance,  and 
largely  increase  their  existing  trade  ?  And 
in  the  event  of  any  rupture  between  this 


country  and  the  United  States — ^whidi  God 
grant  may  be  far  distant ! — reij  upon  it 
that  the  rivalry  of  the  United  States  will 
be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Be- 
member  that  in  the  direct  home  trade  the 
Americans  have  already  beaten  jon.  You 
are  now  about  to  throw  open  to  them  the 
trade  of  your  great  Eastern  empire— the 
trade  of  China — the  trade  of  the  Brasila — 
the  trade  of  Cuba— the  trade  of  your  North 
American  colonies — and  the  trade  of  yoor 
West  Indian  and  Australian  ooloniea.  And 
you  are  about,  no  demand  being  made 
upon  you — no  reason  being  riiown — bo 
State  necessity  being  urged — th^  merean- 
tiie  and  shipping  interest,  on  the  eontrary, 
imploring  you  to  desist,  and  the  naval  ao- 
premacy  of  the  country  being  endangered 
— you  are  about  to  throw  open  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  worid  to  those  joor 
most  formidable  rivals.  At  least,  my 
Lords,  1  should  say  you  ought  to  proceed 
with  caution — at  least  yon  ought  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity^  and 
limit  the  concessions  strictly  to  those 
countries  which  would  enter  into  those 
terms  of  mutual  reciprocity — ^bnt  here 
there  is  no  reciprocity  whatever.  The 
Americans  have  nothing  whatever  to  give 
you  in  return.  Why,  my  Linda,  there  are 
170,000  tons  of  shipping  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool  alone  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade,  and  you  are  offering  to  throw  that 
open  to  the  United  States,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  whatever  heing 
granted  to  you.  I  do  not  speak  as  to  the 
political  consequences  which  may  foDow 
from  a  close  commercial  interooorse  he- 
tween  the  United  States  and  some  of  yoiar 
colonies ;  I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  its 
effect,  even  upon  your  commerce,  hat  apon 
your  shipping,  and  the  conseqoenees  whidi 
must  naturally  and  necessarily  fdlow,  that 
if  the  Americans  have  been  able,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  to  get  the  better 
of  you  in  yomr  direct  trade,  you  maj  be 
certain  they  will  then  get  the  better  df 
you  in  your  indirect  trade;  and  shouUl 
they  take  into  their  heads  to  abase  the 
privilege  you  are  about  to  concede  to  theai, 
they  will  become  your  most  formidahle 
rivfds  in  your  own  colonies.  I  have  now 
stated  to  you,  my  Lords,  the  whole  of  the 
Amendments  upon  these  two  dadses  which 
1  am  about  to  lay  before  yonr  Loidshipa. 
1  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  (beeanse 
it  is  a  separate  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
weary  your  Lordships)  of  the  relaxations 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill,  more  particvh 
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larly  with  regard  to  that  colony  which  was 
referred  to  the  other  'night.  But  I  think 
it  right  to  Bay  that,  assuming  what  1  have 
taken  the  liherty  of  stating  to  your  Lord- 
ships has  heen  understood,  I  propose,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  retain  the  great  principles 
of  the  nayigation  laws — and  these  I  take 
to  he,  in  the  first  place,  the  maintaining 
exclusively  the  shipping  trade  of  our  colo- 
nies with  the  mother  country;  in  the  next 
place,  to  maintain,  so  far  as  we  can  ad  van- 
tageouslyt  the  long-voykge  trade  as  re- 
gards those  countries  which  have  no  ship- 
ping of  their  own,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, most  valuable  to  the  British  shipping 
interest.  1  propose  to  maintain,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  paramount  importance,  that  which 
you  propose  to  do  away  with  by  this  Bill 
— namely,  the  confining  British  registry  to 
British-built  ships;  and  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  great  shipping  interest  of  this 
country,  which,  if  you  sacrifice,  with  the 
view  of  conferring  a  small  and  unimportant 
benefit  on  the  shipowners,  you  will  find 
that  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  them  you 
will  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upOn 
the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes; 
upon  men  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  have 
hitherto  enabled  you  to  maintain  the  naval 
and  maritime  supremacy  of  this  country. 
My  Lords,  I  propose  on  the  other  hand  to 
retain  inviolate  the  main  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  navigation  laws;  but  1  propose 
at  the  same  time  to  give,  in  some  cases 
absolutely,  and  in  some  permissively, 
power  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  when 
she  shall  be  so  advised,  to  permit  relax- 
ations to  be  made' in  favour  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  willing  to  enter  into  reci- 
procal arrangem^ts  with  us  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both;  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  concessions  may  be  made  with  advan- 
tage to  commerce,  and  without  materially  in- 
juring our  maritime  superiority.  My  Lords, 
I  protest  against  the  principle  adopted  in 
•  the  Bill  of  retaliating  upon  a  country  which 
does  not  respond  to  your  propositions.  In 
the  next  place,  it  does  not  make  it  impera- 
tive on  you  to  make  exceptions  in  favour 
of  those  who  do  not  meet  your  views.  In- 
stead of  taking  a  course  than  which  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive,  of  granting 
a  general  concession,  and  then  in  the  case 
of  some  particular  country  turning  round, 
and  saying  "  because  you  have  not  done 
something  which  we  wished  you,  we  will 
take  a  step  in  a  hostile  sense  as  a  measure 
of  retaliation  for  an  act  of  apparent  hosti- 
lity on  your  part,"  surely,  my  Lords,  the 
better  eounie  would  be  to  say,  '*  our  navi- 


gation laws  lay  down  eertain  principles, 
but  Parliament  has  authorised  us  to  mbdify 
them  in  favour  of  such  countries  as  enter 
into  amicable  relations  of  commerce  with 
us.  Enter  into  these  relations,  and  we 
will  grant  freely  these  concessions;  abstain 
from  them,  and  you  will  not  be  entitled  to 
these  concessions  which  we  are  authorised 
to  make  to  your  shipping.*'  My  Lords, 
I  need  hardly  urge  the  importance,  if  we 
are  conceding  anything  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  must  be  more  or  less  our  eom- 
roercial  rivals — I  need  hardly  urge  the  po- 
licy and  justice  of  securing  some  reciprocal 
advantages.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
such  a  course  is  not  worthy  of  a  magnani- 
mous nation.  1  think  a  nation  has  no  bu- 
siness to  be  generous,  no  business  to  be 
magnanimous  in  such  matters.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  commercial  business  I 
should  carry  out  tbe  commercial  principle 
of  giving  nothing  for  nothing.  We  owe 
nothing  to  other  countries,  and  1  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  sacrifice  our  own 
shipping  and  commerce  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  character  for  generosity  and  for 
liberality.  With  these  observations,  having 
stated  the  object  with  which  1  propose  this 
Amendment  to  your  Lordships — having  now 
proposed  the  insertion  of  those  words  which, 
without  committing  any  of  your  Lordships 
to  the  details,  will  bring  to  issue  this  ques- 
tion, 1  now  leave  the  matter  for  your  Lord- 
ships' decision.  I  do  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, propose  to  omit  anything,  but  mere- 
ly to  introduce  certain  words,  namely — 

"  In  case  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  Her 
Majesty  that  any  foreign  country  is  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  ships  of  this  ooontry  the  like  privi- 
leges and  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  or  intend- 
ed to  be  conferred  on  the  ships  of  such  foreign 
country,  or  advantages  equivalent  thereto,  then 
and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty, from  time  to  time,  by  any  Order  or  Orders 
in  Council,  to  be  published  and  revocable  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  to  authorise  and  declare  as  fol- 
lows :  that  it  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  Uwful  for  Her 
Majesty  to  authorise  and  decUre" — 

and  so  on,  as  would  follow.  I  do  not 
wish  to  bind  your  Lordships  to  any  spe- 
cific modifications,  but  1  ask  you  to  af- 
firm or  deny  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
Bill.  Will  you  proceed  by  repealing  first 
and  retracting  afterwards,  or  will  you  pro- 
ceed upon  the  opposite,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  safer,  course  of  authorising  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  certain  cases  to  make  concessions 
in  favour  of  those  countries  who  are  willing 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  treaties  ?  That  is 
the  principle  to  which  in  the  first  place  I 
wish  to  call  your  Lordships'    attentioB. 
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The  alterations  I  propose  are  not  so  large 
as  they  are  made  to  appear  by  necessity  of 
great  technical  and  verbal  alterations  in 
the  fittmework  of  the  Bill.  The  question 
your  Lordships  have  now  first  to  decide  is, 
will  you  at  once  commence  by  repealing 
those  navigation  laws  which  have  been  long 
recognised  and  maintained  as  the  source  of 
the  maritime  supremacy  and  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country,  and  in  fayour  of 
which  your  mercantile  and  shipping  inter- 
ests are  earnestly  and  anxiously  praying 
your  Lordships;  or  will  you  meet  that  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  that  has  been   urged 


great  alteration  of  the  Bill,  or  Aineimt  to 
nothing  at  all. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  see  by  his  notice  of  Amend- 
ment that  he  proposed  to  omit  the  repell- 
ing part  of  the  clause.  If  the  worda  he 
now  proposed,  agreeing  to  the  mode  of 
legislation,  were  inserted,  he  woald  then 
propose  that  their  Lordships  ahonld  con- 
sider the  clause;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  words  of  the  clause  which  repealed  the 
existing  enactments,  it  would  then  beeonie 
his  duty,  or  that  of  some  other  nohle  Lord, 
to  object  to  the  repeal  of  those  Acta  whieh 


against  these  laws  by  simply  resting  in-t-were  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  that  daose. 
Her  Majesty  a  dispensing  power  in  those  i  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mo|it  conTe- 
cases  which  may  seem  to  Her  Privy  Coun-  -  nient  course,  to  save  the  time  of  theHooae, 
cil  advisable,  in  favour  of  those  countries   appeared  to  him  to  be  to  propose  the  in- 


which  are  willing  to  confer  upon  us  the 
same  advantages  we  offer  to  them  ? 
Then  it  was  moved — 


sertion  of  the  words  he  had  read,  lor  the 
sake  of  the  assertion  of  the  main  question, 
whether  their  Lordships  woold  adopt  the 


..  rr  •  _^  •  m  ,  ,.  *  A  .1.  n-  J  priuciplc  of  tho  Bill,  or  that  propoeed  bj 
"To  insert  in  CUnse  1,  line  6,  after  the  Word  ii  4*^  j  x  S  *  u  jrj  .AiTj 
•That*  the  foUowing  Words:  vi...  -in  case  it  I  ^«  Amendment.  But  he  did  not  ^e^ge 
shaU  be  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty  that  anr  ^ny  noble  Lord,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Foreign  Country  is  willing  to  concede  the  Ships  of  preliminary  form,  to  the  adoption  of  anj 
thU  Country  the  like  Privileges  and  Advantages  j  particular  Amendment   to  be    aftcnraids 

equivalent  thereto,  then  and  in  such  Case  it  shaU  *  quesUon  as  to  the  blank,  hu  answer  was, 
be  Uwfiil  for  Her  Majesty,  from  Time  to  Time,  that  when  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
by  any  Order  or  Orders  in  Council  to  be  publish-  clause,  he  should  be  prepared  to  lay  a  fiat 
ed  and   revocable  as  hereinafter  menuoned,  to  '  ^f  articles  on  the  Uble.     He  had   almdj 

authorise  and  declare  as  follows.  •    ^  *  j  *!    a  i.-      u-     a a r^*  •     *i7 

-  Stated  that  his  object  was  to  maintain  the 

Earl  GREY  said,  it  woold  be  conre-  *  existing  law    with  respect    to  the  moie 

nient  if,  before  he  proceeded,  the  noble  bulky  articles,  but  not  to  enmnerate  thooe 

Lord  woold  further  explain  the  exact  na-  minor  articles  which  were  now  prahibited, 

tore  of  the  Amendment  he  now  proposed,  without  producing  much  adTaatage  to  oar 

The  few  words  which  the  noble  Loni  now  shipping.     He  did  not  see  the  noreiaitj  lor 

proposed  to  insert,  were  probably  intended  enumerating  particular  articles,  or  laying 

to  be  substituted  for  the  repealing  part  of  CTery  detail  upon  the  table  before  dieir 

the  clause.     As  he  had    understood  the  Lordships  had  come  to  the  qmta^dam  vhe- 

noble  Lord,  he  said  he  objected  to  the  re-  ther  they  would  extend  to  Asia,  Africa. 

peal,  and  would  only  make  certain  modifi-  and  America    the  same  principle 

cations;  but  then  he  proposed  the  insertion  preTailed  in  Europe, 

of  these  words,  which,  as  he  ^Eari  Grey)  Earl  GREY  wished,  as  a  mattered 

understood  them,  would  not  make  sense  riosity,  that  the  noble  Lord  woold  i 

the  House  whether,  among  die  articlca  he 


unless  something  was  added  to  them.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  omit  the  words  by 
which  the  existing  Act  was  repealed:  but 
did  he  mean,  in  the  erent  of  his  Amend- 
ment being  adopted,  to  aUow  the  remainder 
of  Clause  1,  as  it  now  stood,  to  continue  in 


enumerated,  would  be  indnded 
articles  of  commerce — tea.  ceffMi. 
and  tobacco  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  :  Kjefr  one  of 
Earl  GREY  then  proceeded  to 


groat 


the  Bill  ?     Then,  with  respect  to  another   the  Committee  on  the 


of  the  Amendments  of  the  noble  Lord, 
there  was  at  present  a  very  material  blank 
to  be  filled  up  with  enumerated  articles. 
He  wished  to  know  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  those  enumerated  articles  f  Un- 
til the  enumerated  articles  were  specified,  it '  apart  that  he  coold  not  conceal 
woold  be  impossible  to  know  whether  this  House  that  he  proposed  moving 
particalar  Amendment  would  constitute  a  ments  which  went  to  the  tot 


On 
Ae 


Friday  last,  the  Hoose  was 

the  noble  Lord  that  the  alterations  i 

Bill  which  he  contemplated 

of  principle — that  his  riew  and  that  ef  the 

Goremment  on  this  subject 

the 
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the  Bill.     The  nohle  Lord  had  had  three 
days  calmly  to  deliherate  over  the  matter, 
and  he  now  informed  their  Lordships  that 
the  question  he  submitted  to  them  was  not 
one  of  principle,  but  of  degree;  and  that 
it  was  only  the  modus  operandi  that  their 
Lordships  had  to  consider.     Nevertheless 
it  appeared  to  him   (Earl  Grey)  that  the 
noble  Lord's  first  view  of  his  own  Amend- 
ments was  the  correct  one;  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  principle,  and  that  as  such 
their  Lordships  were  called  on  to  decide  it. 
The  noble  Lord  had  further  informed  the 
House  that  the  question  now  was  not  whe- 
ther anything  was  to  be  omitted,  but  whe- 
ther something   should    not  be   inserted. 
Now,  he  maintained  that  according  to  all 
Parliamentary  usage,  when  a  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  and  an  Amendment  was 
proposed  to  introduce  words  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  wording  of  the  Bill  as  it 
Btood,  the  practice  and  form  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  move  to  omit  the  words  in  the 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  others. 
This  course,  however,  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  take,  although  the  insertion  of  the  no- 
ble Lord's   Amendment   would  not  make 
grammar  with  the  rest  of  the  clause  as  it 
stood;   and  therefore   if  the  Amendment 
were  carried,  the   existing  words   in   the 
clause  must  be  omitted.     The  noble  Lord 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  in- 
sert certain  words,   and   to  wait  for  the 
enacting  part  of  the  Amendment  till  their 
Lordships  came  to  the  proper  part  of  the 
clause.    But  the  noble  Lord  admitted  that, 
as  it   stood,   his   Amendment   would   not 
make   sense  or   grammar  with  the  other 
part  of  the  clause;  and  that,  if  it  were  car- 
ried,   that   other  part   must  be   omitted. 
Why  did  the  noble  Lord  deviate  from  the 
usual  Parliamentary   form  ?     The  reason 
was  exceedingly  simple.     The  noble  Lord 
thought  it  would  be  a  close  division,  and 
that  there  might  be  three  or  four  noble 
Lords  who  would  think  before  they  struck 
out  at  one  blow  the  whole  principle  of  a 
measure  which  had  already  been  agreed  on 
at  the  second  reading,   and  he  therefore 
proposed  something  different,  so  that  the 
division  would  be   taken  upon  the   mere 
question  of  the  insertion  or   omission    of 
these  words.    But  the  House  was  not  to  be 
80  deceived,  for  the  question,  on  the  noble 
Lord's  own  showing,  was  the  substitution 
of  one  mode  of  proceeding  for  another.     It 
was  tQ   omit  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
Government,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
a  different  clause,  which  the    noble  Lord 
(submitted   to   the    House.     The  fair  and 
VOL.CV.    {Sfi} 


direct  mode  of  doing  this  would  be  to  move 
to  omit    all    the  words    after    the    word 
•*  That,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  thesei 
other  words.     Having  cleared  off  this  mere 
matter  of  form,   and  showed  that  it  was 
substantially     a    question     of     omission, 
they  were  to  consider  whether  the  repeal- 
ing part  of  the  clause  was  to  stand  or  not. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  compare  the  two 
modes  of   proceeding   which  were  before 
their  Lordships.     The  noble  Lord  urged 
them  not  to  proceed  hastily  or  rashly,  and 
not  to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  and  then  wait  for  the  results 
that  were  to  follow.     But  if  the  views  of 
the  noble  Lord  were  to  be  adopted-^-if  it 
were  admitted  the  Amendment  which  he 
proposed  was  all  the  change  that  ought  to 
be  effected  in  the  law^still,  even  in  that 
case,  the  reasonable  course  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  begin  by  repealing  the  law  as 
it  now  stood.    Among  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  law  as  it  now 
stood  was  this,   that  it  was  so  extremely 
complicated  that  merchants  could  not  pro- 
perly understand  to  what  provisions  they 
were  subject.    It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  they  left  the  existing  law  in  force  as  it 
stood,  and  then  repealed  or  modified  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions,  the  complexity  would 
be  greatly  increased.     So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that,  in  the  practice  of  modern 
legislation,  whenever  an  amendment  was 
about   to   be   made   in   an   existing   law, 
although  slight  and    inconsiderable,    the 
most  convenient  practical  course  had  been 
found  to  be  to  sweep  away  all  the  restric- 
tions which   existed,  and  then  to  re-enact 
one  single  law,  retaining  the  restrictions 
which  were  required.     In  proof  of  this  he 
would  refer  to  what  had  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  that  Act,  the  8th  and  9th  Vic- 
toria, which  the  noble  Lord  professed  his 
intention  to  amend.  What  was  the  history 
of  that  Act  ?  In  that  year  certain  changes 
— he  might  almost  call  them  infinitesimal, 
for  they  were  hardly  worth  speaking  of — 
were  proposed  in  the  custom  laws.     Still, 
as  changes  were  to  be  made,  it  was  found 
to  be  most  convenient  to  begin  by  sweep- 
ing away  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  then  to 
re-enact  its  former  provisions.     The  noble 
Lord  now  proposed  a  different  course — to 
leave  the  existing  law  in  force,  and  then  to 
introduce  certain  amendments  and  modifi- 
cations.    Was  there  no  reason  for  that  ? 
There  was  an  excellent  one;  and  he  would 
tell  their  Lordships  what  it  was.     In  be- 
ginning with  the  repeal  of  the  existing  re- 
strictions, and  then  re-enacting  those  which 
2  A 
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he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain, 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  been  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  in  detail  all 
those  restrictions  which  he  was  desirous  of 
maintaining;  he  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  those  generalities  in  which  on  the 
present  evening,  and  on  a  former  night,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  such  skill  and  suc- 
cess. He  knew  how  very  different  a  thing 
it  was  to  urge  the  House  not  to  touch  that 
venerable  system  which  for  two  hundred 
years  had  been  the  palladium  of  our  com- 
mercial system  and  our  maritime  power, 
and  to  come  down  into  details,  and,  meet- 
ing his  opponents  at  close  quarters  over 
that  table,  to  discuss  one  by  one  in  what 
respect  these  restrictions  were  advantage- 
ous to  us,  and  in  what  respect  they  were 
injurious.  The  noble  Lord  shrank  from 
close  quarters.  He  knew  very  well  that  if 
he  brought  their  Lordships  to  look  at  the 
subject  in  detail,  and  to  consider,  item  by 
item,  and  clause  by  clause,  all  those  re- 
strictions by  which  the  commerce  of  this 
country  had  been  fettered  and  incumbered, 
it  would  be  shown  that  those  restrictions 
were  utterly  untenable,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  were  supported  could 
not  be  maintained.  This  was  palpably  the 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  the  cours*e 
the  noble  Lord  had  thought  it  right  to 
adopt.  He  (Earl  Grey)  was  sorry  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  fit  so  to  adopt  it, 
because  it  compelled  him,  after  having 
trespassed  the  other  evening  at  consider- 
able length  upon  their  Lordships*  time,  in- 
stead of  confining  his  attention  to  the  re- 
strictions which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
retain,  to  go  a  little  over  former  ground  by 
considering  the  restrictions  which  would  be 
kept  up  if  the  repealing  part  of  the  clause 
were  omitted,  and  the  noble  Lord*s  Amend- 
ments acquiesced  in.  The  noble  Lord  be- 
gan by  referring  to  that  part  of  the  navi- 
gation law  which  placed  a  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  certain  enumerated  ar- 
ticles into  this  country  from  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  coun- 
tries of  which  such  articles  were  the  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  coiratries  whence  imported; 
but  it  was  convenient  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  pass  very  generally  over  that  subject 
and  avoid  details.  If  the  noble  Lord  had 
proceeded  by  repealing  and  afterwards  by 
re*enacting,  he  would  then  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  on  what  principle  the  ex- 
isting system  of  enumerated  articles  was 
founded.  The  noble  Lord  would  have  been 
called  on  to  explain  why  it  was  that  while 
com  could  only  be  imported  from  Europe 


into  this  country  in  either  a  British  or 
privileged  ship,  yet  when  the  com  was  con- 
verted into  flour,  it  could  come  here  in  any 
ship — why  wool  should  be  placed  among 
the  enumerated  articles,  and  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  to  importation  as  com, 
and  yet  when  woven  and  manufactured  it 
might  be  brought  in  by  any  ship.  All 
these  anomalies  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
been  called  on  to  explain,  had  he  not  con- 
veniently avoided  the  necessity  by  his 
course  of  proceeding.  But  with  respect  to 
these  enumerated  articles,  the  noble  Lord 
did  to  a  great  extent  give  up  the  existing 
law;  for  he  said  that,  with  respect  to  all 
countries  granting  reciprocity,  he  would 
dispense  with  the  prohibition  as  to  impor- 
tation of  enumerated  articles.  [Here  Lord 
Stanley  made  some  observation.]  He  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  not  to  make  this 
concession  generally,  but  only  to  propose 
to  enable  the  Crown  in  certain  cases  to 
dispense  with  the  prohibition  in  repect  to 
the  ships  of  nations  acting  on  the  same 
principle  towards  this  coimtry.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  think  the  present  a  conveni- 
ent opportunity  to  discuss  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity.  He  thought  the  prin- 
ciple an  extremely  bad  one;  but,  if  it  were 
to  be  admitted,  he  thought  the  mode  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross- 
benches  was  a  better  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question  than  that  proposed  bj  the 
noble  Lord  opposite;  and  while  he  believed 
that  principle  not  much  applicable  to  the 
question  of  the  navigation  laws,  he  also 
considered  it  very  little  applicable  to  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  privilege  of 
introducing  enumerated  articles.  By  the 
existing  law  enumerated  articles  could  not 
be  imported  from  any  European  port  in 
any  British  ships,  or  any  ships  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  the  goods  were  the  produce. 
<kc.,  and  consequently  with  regard  to  the 
latter  ships  the  British  shipping  had  no 
monopoly.  There  was  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  our  ships  met  on  equal  terms 
those  of  other  nations;  and  the  law  ope- 
rated disadvantageously  in  a  way  he  would 
proceed  to  advert  to.  It  was  argued  that 
the  object  of  the  law  was  to  encourage  our 
mercantile  marine.  Now,  timber,  pitch, 
flax,  and  hemp,  were  the  great  articles 
used  in  shipbuilding.  In  the  import  of 
these  articles  in  the  regular  trade,  British 
ships  had  no  advantage — there  was  free 
competition;  yet,  if  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment when  the  British  merchant  wished  to 
import  them,  there  happened  not  to  be  at 
the  foreign  port  the  requisite  privileged 
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ship  available,  the  British  shipbuilder  was 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  these  arti- 
cles, though  there  might  be  at  the  time 
another  ship  not  privileged  in  the  port. 
But  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  retain 
this  restriction  with  the  view  of  punishing 
other  nations  which  did  not  give  to  this 
country  certain  privileges;  but  he  (Earl 
Grey)  saw  no  advantage  to  the  shipowner 
here,  or  disadvantage  to  the  foreigner,  by 
pursuing  such  a  system.  Either  it  was 
desirable  to  open  the  trade  further,  or  it 
was  not.  If  it  were  desirable,  open  it;  if 
not,  keep  up  the  restrictions.  But  there 
was  no  ground  for  saying,  if  restric- 
tions were  admitted  to  be  bad,  that 
they  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  repeal- 
ed, unless  foreign  countries  would  also 
repeal  their  restrictions.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  France,  for  example,  should 
get  rid  of  such  a  system  as  it  applied  to 
them;  but  what  was  desirable  to  us  was, 
that  our  own  merchants  should  be  relieved 
from  the  restrictions  which,  in  certain  in- 
stances, pressed  very  severely  upon  them. 
The  next  provision  of  the  law  related  to 
the  home  trade;  and  the  noble  Lord  stated 
fairly,  he  meant  to  maintain  the  law  as  it 
stood  as  regarded  the  power  of  importing 
the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
from  the  ports  of  Europe.  The  noble  Lord 
meant  to  keep  the  restriction  as  applicable 
to  all  material  articles,  removing  it  only 
with  respect  to  such  articles  as  were  unim- 
portant. The  noble  Lord's  reason  for  this 
provision  was  remarkable,  for  he  said  his 
object  was  to  maintain  the  advantage  we 
possessed  in  our  great  warehousing  system 
and  indirect  trade.  But  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments 
urged  the  other  night  with  great  force  by 
the  noble  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  showing  that 
the  existing  law,  so  far  from  tending  to 
maintain  this  indirect  trade  and  warehous- 
ing system,  was  quite  certain  to  deprive 
this  country  of  the  advantages  of  them. 
This  country  now  carried  on  a  most  useful 
trade  by  bringing  produce  here,  such  as 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coflFee,  from  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America,  which  produce  was 
placed  in  warehouse,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  every  European  market,  as  the  demand 
for  it  arose.  By  the  existing  law,  this 
country  could  send  those  articles  to  Rus- 
sia, Hamburgh,  and  different  European 
ports ;  but  if  the  present  law  shoula  be 
maintained  as  it  how  stood,  Russia  had 
passed  a  law  by  which,  at  the  expiration 


of  the  existing  treaty,  those  articles  could 
no  longer  be  sent  to  Russia.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  with  respect  to  the 
Hanso  Towns,  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany,  for  distinct  notice  had  been 
given  that  if  this  country  continued  its 
restrictions,  those  nations  would  impose 
similar  restrictions  on  British  shipping; 
and,  therefore,  in  1853,  supposing  the  ex- 
isting navigation  law  to  be  maintained  in 
all  its  stringency,  the  lucrative  trade  of 
bringing  sugar  from  the  Brazils  and 
Cuba,  and  sending  it  to  Russia,  Trieste, 
<fcc.,  and  that  system  which  converted 
Europe  into  a  single  commercial  market, 
would  be  destroyed,  to  the  great  loss 
of  this  commercial  country,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  For- 
eign nations,  by  simply  approaching  to 
us  in  the  restrictions  which  we  imposed, 
would  render  the  continuance  of  our  pre- 
sent system  impracticable,  without  abso- 
lute ruin.  All  the  great  European  coun- 
tries, instead  of  importing  articles  from 
the  port  of  the  country  where  they  were 
produced,  or  from  English  ports,  according 
to  their  wants,  would  be  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  have  all  of  these  articles  im- 
ported directly  from  the  countries  whei'S 
they  were  produced.  By  such  a  course 
many  of  our  commercial  markets  would  be 
destroyed.  This  great  commercial  coun- 
try would  be  the  chief  sufferer  by  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  system,  al- 
though all  the  other  countries  in  the  world 
would  be  injured,  so  far  as  a  portion  of 
general  trade  would  be  destroyed.  The 
noble  Lord  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that 
we  should  be  jealous  of  the  proceedings  of 
other  countries,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  should  only 
consider  our  own  interests.  Even  in  these 
matters  of  trade,  he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not 
like  to  hear  these  maxims;  for  he  thought 
that  the  effects  of  a  narrow  principle  of 
selfishness,  whether  in  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, were  likely  at  last  to  recoil  upon 
the  party  actuated  by  such  a  feeling. 
Other  nations  were  very  liberal  in  all  these 
matters,  allowing  this  country  to  partici- 
pate most  fairly  in  the  indirect  trade,  and 
to  warehouse  goods  for  their  consumption ; 
but  if  we,  not  being  satisfied  with  a  share 
of  these  benefits,  wished  to  make  laws  to 
engross  the  whole  to  ourselves,  it  then  was 
not  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  cer- 
tainty, that  they  would  follow  our  example, 
and  we,  like  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  not 
being  content  with  that  we  possessed,  but 
desirous  of  engrossing  all,  would  lose  thai 
2  A2 
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of  which  we  now  had  the  henefit.  If  they 
persisted  in  legislating  in  this  spirit,  they 
would  only  injure  their  own  trade  through- 
out the  world  ;  and  by  leading  to  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  such  a  system,  instead  of 
obtaining  any  advantages,  they  would  suf- 
fer severely.  The  noble  Lord  had  told 
them,  and  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  him  say  so,  that  he  should  avoid 
explanation  on  the  third  Amendment,  which 
related  to  the  colonial  trade. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed,  that  they 
had  not  yet  come  to  that  subject. 

Earl  GREY  would,  however,  show  that 
they  had  come  to  that  topic ;  for  it  must 
be  considered  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
question.  It  was  very  necessary  that  their 
Lordships  should  know  the  bearing  of  this 
part  of  the  question,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  back  ground  so  as  to  induce 
the  House  not  to  adopt  this  Bill  for  the 
change  of  these  laws.  It  would  be  his 
duty  to  show  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
present  laws  on  the  colonies;  and,  also, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  colonies.  Before, 
however,  he  did  so,  he  would  refer  to  a 
point  in  connexion  with  the  indirect  trade 
of  the  country,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  al- 
lude to,  but  which,  he  thought,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  effect  of  this  indirect 
trade  was  a  matter  of  importance,  and  he 
agreed  with  him  in  that  opinion.  The 
noble  Lord  complained  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill  they  would  open  the  trade 
of  the  world  to  their  most  dangerous  rivals, 
the  Americans,  and  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  attend  to  the  fact  of  the  success- 
ful competition  of  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  with  those  of  British  shipowners  at 
Liverpool.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them, 
that  the  Americans  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous rivals  of  this  country;  and,  he  add- 
ed, if  ever  this  country  and  the  United 
States  should  be  engaged  in  war,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous 
struggles  that  ever  occurred  between  na- 
tions, for  tlie  success  with  which  they  com- 
peted with  us  all  over  the  world  showed 
them  to  bo  most  formidable  rivals.  The 
noble  Lord  referred  to  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Liverpool,  with  the 
view  of  showing  what  disadvantages  we 
laboured  under  in  our  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Now,  if  he  (Earl  Grey) 
wished  to  show  that  the  existing  laws  were 
not  beneficial  to  our  commercial  navy,  but 
were  most  injurious  to  it,  and  were  only  of 


advantage  to  those  who  were  rivals  or  op- 
ponents to  us,  he  would  refer  to  this  case, 
as  illustrated  in  a  return  which  he  had  Uud 
on  the  table  that  morning.     Their  Lord- 
ships must  recollect,  that  on   the  second 
reading  of  the  present  Bill,  their  attention 
had  been  called,  by  himself  and  his  noble 
friends   around    him,  to  the   evils  whieh 
the  existing  law  imposed  on  our  trade  with 
the  United   States.      The  American  law 
was,  that  there  should  be  the  same  re- 
strictions in  the  ports  of  that  country  on 
foreign  ships  as  were  imposed  on  American 
ships  in  the  ports  of  that  foreign  nation. 
The  effect  of  this  law  at  present  was  that 
American  ships  were  debarred  from  bring- 
ing any  portion  of  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries from  the  ports  of  the  United   States 
to  this  country;  and  English  ships  were 
prevented  taking  to  the  United  States  any 
articles  not  the  produce  of  this  kingdom. 
So  far  as  the  direct  trade  to  this  country 
from  America  was  concerned,  the  matter 
was  of  little  or  no  importance,  for  the  ge- 
neral trade  to  this  country  was  composed 
of  heavy  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  from  Now  York  or  New  Orleans, 
such,  for  instance,  as  com  or  batter ;  there- 
fore the  restriction  was  not  felt  hj  them. 
But   the   trade  back   was   very  different. 
The  trade  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States  was  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods, 
with  additions  of  articles  not  the  produce 
of  this  country.     It  was  of  great  import- 
ance, in  sending  out  cargoes  to  the  United 
States,  that  they  should  be  properly  as- 
sorted, so  that  it-  was  necessary,  with  large 
quantities  of  Manchester  and  other  manu- 
factures, to  send  some  packages  of  French 
or  Swiss  goods,  to  make  up  the  cargo. 
Under  the  present  law  this  could  not  be 
done  by  an  English  ship,  but  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  could  carry  these  articles. 
It  was  essential  that  they  should  look  to 
the  trade  there  and  back,  as  it  was  most 
important  that  the  double  voyage  should 
be  successful.      The  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  things  was,  that  English 
ships  were  exposed  to  very  great  evils  from 
which  the  American  ships  were  free.    The 
return  on  the  table  of  the  House  to  which 
he  had  before  adverted,  showed  this,  and 
that  the  freight  of  goods  hence  from  Ame- 
rica, in  an  English  ship,  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  voyage  outward.     There- 
fore, if  ships  went  over  to  the  United  States 
in  ballast,  it  must  enhance  the  charge  and 
expenses  of  the  voyage  home.     If  noble 
Lords  would  refer  to  the  return  respecting 
this  important  trade,  and  look  to  the  ton- 
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nage  of  British  ships  in  ballast  and  Ame- 
rican ships  in  ballast  which  sailed  from  the 
ports  of  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
what  did  they  think  would  be  the  result? 
If  they  looked  to  the  number  of  British 
and  American  ships  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
they  would  find  it  was  truly  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  former  was  only  half 
of  the  latter;  for  the  American  ships  were 
more  than  double  ours.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  took  the  ships  that  went  out  to 
America  in  ballast,  they  would  find  during 
last  year  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  so 
proceeding  was  15,000,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  ships  was  13,000  tons. 
Therefore  there  was  2,000  tons  more  of 
British  over  American  shipping  in  which 
no  profit  was  made  on  the  net  voyage,  and 
this,  tpo,  out  of  less  than  half  the  number 
of  ships.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  was 
of  importance  here  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  By  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law  the  ships  of  this  country  were 
restricted  from  combining  voyages,  which 
the  A  mericans  could  undertake.  An  Ame- 
rican ship  could  bring  over  a  cargo  of  cot- 
ton from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to 
Liverpool,  and  could  then  take  from  any 
port  in  this  country  a  cargo  of  goods,  the 
produce  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  Rio, 
and  then  take  in  sugar  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  If  they  passed  this 
Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  imposed 
by  the  Government,  it  would  enable  the 
British  shipowner  to  pursue  a  similar 
course;  but  if  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  carried,*  they  would  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  every  advantage  of  the  kind. 
Would  they  tell  him  that  this  was  not  a 
reason  for  altering  the  law,  by  which  they 
gave  such  an  advantage  to  our  most  dan- 
gerous rival  ?  The  existing  law  gave  a 
most  decided  advantage  to  American  over 
English  ships.  If  English  shipping  were 
placed  under  such  disadvantages,  must  it 
not  be  clear  that  they  would  be  unable  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  ships  of  the 
United  States?  They  could  compete  with 
American  ships  in  carrying  sugar  from  Rio 
to  ports  on  the  Continent,  and  in  every  in- 
stance they  could  successfully  compete  with 
the  American  ships  when  on  equal  terms  ; 
but  we  could  not  compete  with  American 
ships  as  regarded  voyages  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  simply  because 
by  our  restrictions  we  imposed  disadvan- 
tages upon  British  shipowners,  to  which 
American  shipowners  were  not  subjected. 
It  was  notorious  that  a  very  large  propor- 


tion of  the  seamen  on  board  American  ships 
had  been  brought  up  in  our  own  service, 
and  they  were  induced  to  leave  our  service 
and  enter  these  ships  in  consequence  of  the 
indirect  operation  of  this  law.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  however,  that  if  the 
British  shipowners  were  placed  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  American,  the  British  ship- 
owner would  be  enabled  to  engage  in  ad- 
vantageous rivalry  with  regard  to  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  He  now  came 
to  the  colonial  part  of  the  question.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  said  the  other 
night  that  Canada  had  a  very  strong  claim 
on  the  consideration  of  this  country,  and 
he  (Earl  Grey)  was  curious  to  know  what 
the  noble  Lord's  proposal  would  be.  He 
confessed,  however,  that  he  was  surprised 
when  he  read  the  Amendment  the  noble 
Lord  had  proposed;  for  the  noble  Lord  left 
all  our  other  Colonies  exposed  to  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  they  were  now  subjected; 
and  with  respect  to  Canada  alone  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  concession  which,  in  his 
(Earl  Grey's)  opinion,  would  be  altogether 
worthless  to  that  colony.  It  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  claim  of  Canada  was  this. 
The  complaint  of  Canada  was  that  you  had 
exposed  her  produce  to  equal  competition 
in  the  markets  of  this  country  with  the 
same  produce  from  the  United  States, 
without  giving  them  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing enabled  to  get  equally  cheap  shipping 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  obtain- 
ed, which  might  be  seen  if  you  allowed 
American  ships  to  load  outward  from 
Canada  with  cargoes  to  this  country. 
But  what  were  the  noble  Lord's  inten- 
tions ?  He  proposed  to  do  something 
for  the  American  shipping,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  break  up  this  most  disgrace- 
ful restriction,  and  in  doing  ,so,  he  pro- 
posed to  set  up  American  ships  against 
those  of  Holland  or  any  other  friendly 
State,  without  the  least  regard  to  existing 
treaties  or  our  political  relations  with  other 
countries.  In  short,  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  give  protection  to  American 
ships  against  those  of  all  other  countries  in 
the  world.  The  noble  Lord,  however,  was 
not  doing  practical  justice  to  Canada,  for 
what  Canada  wanted  was  ships  which 
should  convey  her  produce  at  a  low  rate, 
and  take  back  goods  at  low  freights  to  that 
country.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  refer  to 
the  Minute  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
Canada,  he  would  find  that  they  did  not 
refer  to  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  to  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  stated  that  during  the  recent 
suspension  of  the  navigation  laws,  with  re< 
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spect  to  the  importation  of  com,  not  less 
than  twenty-two  ships  arrived  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Bremen  with  emigrants, 
whose  destination  was  the  United  States. 
These  emigrant  ships,  they  were  told,  con- 
veyed back  corn  and  other  produce  to  Eng- 
land, at  a  much  lower  rate  than  English 
ships  ;  and  the  Canadians  largely  gained 
by  these  cheap  ships  conveying  their  corn 
at  an  easy  rate  to  this  country.  The  noble 
Lord's  Amendment  entirely  failed  to  meet 
this  part  of  the  case.  A  Bremen  ship 
might  carry  out  emigrants  to  the  St,  Law- 
rence, but  she  could  bring  no  return  cargo, 
and  she  must  therefore  continue  to  go  to 
New  York.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
allow  United  States  ships  to  trade  with 
Canada  in  a  manner  which  would  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  do  so.  Canada  im- 
ported a  great  quantity  of  sugar  and  other 
articles  from  Cuba;  and  if  United  States 
ships  were  allowed  to  carry  into  Canada 
sugar  from  Cuba,  or  from  other  countries, 
they  might,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so, 
carry  back  lumber  and  corn  to  those  places 
or  to  this  country  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  at  present.  The  noble  Lord  in  his 
Amendment  made  no  provision  for  any 
case  of  this  kind.  He  (Earl  Grey)  might 
press  this  part  of  the  case  much  further, 
but  he  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  so; 
for  what  he  said  with  respect  to  this  one 
branch  of  trade  with  Canada  applied  to  all 
other  articles.  The  noble  Lord  in  his 
Amendment  proposed  nothing  of  substan- 
tial advantage  to  the  Canadians,  for  this 
could  not  be  cflFected  without  throwing  open 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  ships  to  resort  to  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  colonists 
might  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  cheap 
conveyance  for  their  produce.  He  might 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  was  a  most 
dangerous  principle  to  lay  down,  that  they 
should  make  such  a  concession  as  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  in  favour  of 
one  particular  colony  only.  What  would 
be  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  if  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  was  adopted? 
They  had  the  same  interests  as  Canada,  ; 
and  were  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the 
navigation  laws;  and  if  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Cana- 
dians, it  would  create  very  great  dissatis- 
faction. Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Now 
Brunswick  might  be  glad  to  have  the  na- 1 
vigation  laws  as  a  whole  maintained  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  would  be  glad  to  be  | 
'emancipated  from  some  of  the  restraints  , 
ised   upon  themselves  ;    and,  if  such ' 


emancipation  were  granted  to  Canada,  Terj 
great  dissatisfaction  would  be  created  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  case  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  still  stronger.  The  trade  between 
that  colony  and  the  United  States,  if  it 
were  not  for  existing  restrictions,  would 
rise  to  great  importance  ;  but  bj  those  re- 
strictions it  was  entirely  crippled.  He 
would  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  haring 
passed  laws  by  which  the  produce  of  their 
colonies  was  exposed  in  the  home  markets 
to  free  competition  with  the  produce  of  all 
I  other  countries,  they  could  refuse  to  those 
I  colonies  the  advantages  of  this  free  com- 
petition ?  He  would  remind  the  House 
— for  the  noble  Lord  did  not  dispute  the 
facts — that  even  the  great  author  of  the 
navigation  laws,  Oliver  Cromwell,  allowed 
their  suspension  as  regarded  the  American 
colonics.  In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
power  of  this  country  was  defeated  in  them 
when  attempts  were  made  to  put  these 
laws  in  force.  PracticaUy,  for  one  hundred 
years  in  these  colonies,  they  had  allowed 
those  laws  to  be  merely  nominal.  During 
!  this  period  British  America  made  great  ad- 
'  yances  in  wealth  and  population ;  but,  in 
\  an  evil  hour,  when  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  enforce  these  odious  restrictions  in 
trade,  the  struggle  was  renewed,  which 
ended  in  tearing  from  this  country,  after  a 
fatal  and  disastrous  war,  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  What  now  would  be 
the  effects  in  the  colonies  when  jou  told 
them  that  their  produce  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  protection,  but  that  they 
should  not  have  the  advantage  of  competi- 
tion ?  Such  was  their  past  experience 
with  regard  to  the  navigation  laws,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  they  maintained 
in  this  country  a  monopoly  in  favour  of 
their  colonies.  He  would  remind  them 
that  these  facts  which  he  had  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  not  been  con- 
troverted by  the  noble  Lord  opppsite;  and 
he  would  ask  them  to  apply  the  lesson 
which  such  facts  inculcated.  The  noble 
Lord  did  not  deny  that,  even  at  present,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  we  did  not  adhere  to 
the  exclusive  system  enforced  by  these 
laws ;  for  after  the  American  war,  thejr 
had  practically  abandoned  a  great  part  of 
the  former  monopoly.  They  allowed  the 
system  of  free  ports  to  be  established ;  but 
still  sufficient  restrictions  were  maintained 
to  be  most  galling  to  the  colonists,  and 
most  injurious  to  their  trade,  while  there 
were  not  enough  to  be  of  any  practical 
advantage  to  British  shipowners.  The 
protection  they  still  maintained  was  not  in 
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favour  of,  but  against,  the  shipowner. 
While  the  trade  between  British  colonies 
was  confined  to  British  ships,  of  course 
those  ships  had  the  full  advantage  of  that 
trade;  but  by  the  system  of  free  ports  they 
had  practically  admitted  the  United  States 
to  share  in  that  trade.  Lumber  and  pro- 
visions could  go  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  Jamaica,  as  they  could 
go  to  Cuba;  but  the  United  States  ship 
could  not  carry  the  same  articles  from 
Quebec.  The  American  ports  had  there- 
fore the  advantage  of  competition  in 
trade  with  their  colonies,  while  the  St. 
Lawrence  suflFered  from  the  disadvantages 
of  restriction.  In  the  same  manner,  with 
regard  to  sugar,  that  article  would  in  four 
years  be  allowed  to  be  imported  freely 
into  this  country  from  all  parts  of  the 
worljl.  The  Jamaica  planter  would  then 
have  no  reason  for  sending  more  to  this 
country  than  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  if  the 
producer  in  Cuba  were  allowed  to  send  his 
sugar  to  Hamburgh  in  the  ships  of  any  na- 
tion, while  he  was  restricted  in  sending  it 
to  this  country,  they  would  give  the  Ham- 
burgh or  Dutch  refiner  a  practical  protec- 
tion against  the  British  refiner.  The  fo- 
reign refiner  would  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  sugar  which  he  wished  to  refine  for  a 
foreign  market  at  cheap  freights,  while 
the  English  refiner  could  only  obtain  his 
by  means  of  dear  ships.  Then  with  regard 
to  Trinidad.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
the  real  difficulty  respecting  that  colony 
originated  in  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  stood  gave  a 
power  to  relax  the  law  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ;  but,  even  if  that  were 
done,  it  would  not  allow  the  admission 
of  French  goods  into  Trinidad  in  the  way 
desired.  This  case  with  regard  to  Tri- 
nidad was  a  good  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  laws.  Trinidad  was  originally 
a  Spanish  colony,  and  the  taste  of  the  in- 
habitants led  them  to  prefer  the  use  of 
French  or  Spanish  goods.  Under  these  ex- 
clusive laws,  those  goods  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony  were  anxious  should  be 
imported  into  Trinidad,  could  only  be  im- 
ported there  from  France  or  Spain  in  Bri- 
tish ships.  It  was  not  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  employ  British  ships  in  this  trade; 
the  consequence  was  that  these  goods  were 
conveyed  from  Martinique  to  Trinidad, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place 
had  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  them 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  bet- 
ter place  than  Trinidad  could  not  be  point- 


ed out  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  mart  for 
French  and  Spanish  goods. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed  that  they 
might  be  admitted  under  an  Order  in 
Council. 

Earl  GREY  :  It  was  true  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  provided  that  the  Crown 
might,  by  Order  in  Council,  admit  goods 
into  our  colonies  from  foreign  countries, 
provided  those  countries  admitted  British 
ships  to  trade  with  their  colonies,  and  that 
that  Act  further  provided,  that  even  'if 
complete  reciprocity  was  not  given,  still  it 
might  be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
make  a  relaxation.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  read  that  Act,  and  the 
treaty  with  France  concluded  in  pursuance 
of  it,  without  seeing  that  it  was  substan- 
tially intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  sys- 
tem of  reciprocity.  It  had  been  so  under- 
stood, not  by  the  present  Administration 
only,  but  by  all  successive  Administrations 
which  had  been  in  office  since  the  Act  was 
passed.  It  was  passed  originally  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  it  had  been  understood  as 
conferring  upon  the  Crown  no  discretionary 
power  beyond  this — that  of  relaxing  prohi- 
bitions only  in  those  cases  where  a  sub- 
stantial reciprocity  was  granted  by  foreign 
coimtries.  With  respect  to  France  and 
Spain,  this  law  gave  no  facilities  at  all,  as 
these  Powers  would  not  place  this  country 
on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  By  this  course, 
then,  they  left  this  trade  to  Martinique, 
and  exposed  our  own  colonies  to  a  very 
great  and  serious  disadvantage.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  of  their  opening  the 
trade  and  despising  reciprocity  ?  It  would 
be,  that  Trinidad  would  have  so  great  an 
advantage  in  the  general  trade  of  the  world, 
compared  with  Martinique,  that  he  would 
venture  to  say  if  the  navigation  laws  were 
altered  in  this  respect,  a  twelvemonth  would 
not  expire  before  every  merchant  at  Mar- 
tinique would  make  reclamations  to  the 
French  Minister  for  a  similar  change  in  the 
law  which  would  thus  appear  to  be  so  inju- 
rious to  them.  By  these  restrictions  a 
most  serious  injury  was  inflicted  on  our  co- 
lonies; and  so  far  from  injuring  the  French 
colonies,  they  were  productive  of  advantage 
to  them,  for  by  means  of  them  the  whole 
trade  was  driven  from  Trinidad  to  Marti- 
nique, notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
the  unrivalled  port  of  the  former,  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  the  Spanish  Main.  He 
would  ask  whether  there  could  be  a  stronger 
example  of  the  practical  working  of  these 
odious  restrictions?  He  trusted  that  he 
had  now  said  enough  to  show  that  the  law^ 
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as  it  stood,  contained  restrictions  which  in- 
flicted heavy  and  systematic  injury  on  our 
commerce  and  colonies.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  other  points  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  impossihle  for  any  man  to  say 
what  were  their  effects.  It  often  happened 
when  they  received  small  duties  on  articles, 
they  suddenly  found  they  grew  up  to  be  of 
considerable  importance,  connected  with 
the  arts  or  manufactures  of  the  country. 
No  man  could  know  the  extent  of  injury 
which  restrictions  created  until  those  re- 
strictions were  removed.  .When  they  set 
free  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  their 
merchants,  they  would  find  for  themselves 
modes  of  carrying  on  their  trade  of  which 
they  had  never  previously  dreamt,  and 
would  devise  new  combinations  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  might  be  more 
beneficially  conducted.  They  had  seen  this 
in  repeated  instances  where  duties  had  been 
removed.  In  many  cases  when  a  duty  had 
been  repealed,  an  article  previously  deemed 
of  no  sort  of  consequence  sprang  into  great 
demand.  For  instance,  all  the  Members  of 
that  House  must  remember  an  article  upon 
which  formerly  there  was  a  small  duty, 
which  had  been  removed — he  alluded  to 
the  article  India  rubber,  the  consumption 
of  which  had  increased  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary extent,  since  it  had  been  found  that 
it  could  bo  practically  and  advantageously 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  to  which 
it  was  never  before  applied.  Formerly  the 
extent  of  the  importation  of  this  article  was 
trifling,  and  nobody  at  that  time  would 
have  attempted  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
importance  which  had  since  been  found  to 
attach  to  it.  No  sooner  was  the  duty 
repealed,  than  at  least  one  hundred  new 
uses  were  found  for  this  article,  which 
now  was  of  such  importance  in  the  arts. 
This  was  a  fair  illustration  of  the  principle 
to  which  he  had  adverted.  He  said,  there- 
fore, he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  remember  what  were  the  principles 
at  issue  between  the  noble  Lord  across  the 
table  and  himself,  for  the  former  wished  to 
maintain  practical  restrictions,  and  to  do 
nothing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  shape  of  change.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  be- 
gin by  repealing  restrictions,  and  then  to 
impose  those  which  were  shown  to  be  ne- 
cessary. If  restrictions  were  shown  to  be 
necessary,  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  content  that 
any  one  restriction  for  which-cven  a  plausi- 
ble case  could  be  made  out,  should  be  re- 
imposed — that  any  restriction  really  of  ad- 
vantage and  not  injurious  to  trade,  should 


be  restored.  He  protested,  however,  against 
the  principle  of  leaving  the  onus  prohandi 
with  the  opponents  of  restriction  ;  and  he 
contended  that  they  ought  not  to  begin  by 
striking  out  of  the  Bill  those  clauses  by 
which  existing  restrictions  were  repealed, 
and  making  the  law  more  complicated  by 
adopting  the  exceptions  proposed  bj  the 
noble  Lord.  There  were  many  points  in 
the  noble  Lord's  speech  to  which  he  might 
advert,  and  he  might  refer  particularly  to 
the  assertion  which  it  contained,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  against  the 
measure;  but  he  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  enter  into  that  argument,  but  he  begged 
to  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  he  utterly 
dissented  from  his  view  of  the  subject.  He 
believed  that  the  opinion  of  the  eountry 
was  not  adverse  to  the  measure,  though  a 
factitious  and  artificial  clamour  had  been 
raised  against  it  in  certain  quarters.  He 
believed  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  the  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  proposed ; 
and  he  trusted  that  their  Lordships,  having 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  by  voting 
for  the  second  reading,  would  not  now 
practically  rescind  that  vote  by  assentmg 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  was  understood 
to  say  that  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, nothing  was  more  important  than 
to  ascertain  the  exact  footing  on  which  a 
question  was  placed;  and  that  was  especially 
necessary  where  the  question  was  one  of 
so  much  complication  as  the  present.  It 
was  with  that  feeling  that  he  ventured  to 
present  himself  to  their  Lordships'  notice 
at  this  point  of  the  debate,  because  he  was 
anxious,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possiblot 
to  explain,  not  indeed  the  whole  of  the  case 
upon  which  he  meant  to  rest  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  himself  given  notice, 
but  at  least  the  general  nature  of  the 
grounds  which  led  him  to  oppose  the  views 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley).  His 
noble  Friend  had  told  their  Lordships  that 
in  proposing  his  Amendment  he  had  sought 
to  introduce  matter  not  essentially  differing 
from  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  differing 
only  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  Now, 
from  that  statement  he  begged  to  dissent. 
If  his  noble  Friend  had  confined  himself  to 
a  general  resolution,  requiring  that  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  should  be  main- 
tained, there  might  have  been  some  ground 
for  such  a  statement;  but  his  noble  Friend 
had  laid  on  the  table,  in  exposition  of  his 
views,  not  an  abstract  resolution,  but  a 
distinct  proposition  for  an  alteration  of  the 
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Bill.  He  (Lord  WharnclifFe)  maintained, 
having  studied  this  Amei^dment  with  atten- 
tion, that  80  far  from  being  an  Amendment 
comprising  a  difference  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  procedure,  it  contained  provisions 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  Bill,  that  no  one  who 
had  voted  for  the  second  reading  could 
support  the  alteration  which  would  be  made 
by  the  Amendment.  Let  their  Lordships 
consider  what  were  the  contents  of  the 
Amendment.  They  must  look  at  its  effect 
upon  several  important  branches  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  reserve  nothing  but  the 
coasting  trade,  and  to  throw  open  the  rest 
of  our  trade  to  the  whole  world,  except  in 
cases  where  it  might  be  deemed  advisable 
to  impose  retaliatory  restrictions.  To  that 
retaliatory  course,  he,  in  common  with  his 
noble  Friend,  objected  as  unwise,  but  there 
his  agreement  with  him  ended.  He  would 
now  beg  their  Lordships  to  consider  the 
effect  of  his  noble  Friend's  Amendment  with 
respect  to  the  coasting  trade.  It  would 
leave  the  coasting  trade  on  its  present 
footing,  but  it  would  still  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  ships  engaged  in  that  trade 
should  be  built  in  England.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  colonial  trade,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  throw  it  open  en- 
tirely to  foreign  countries,  and  so  enable 
the  colonies  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  free- 
dom of  navigation.  His  noble  Friend, 
however,  proposed  to  confine  his  relaxation 
to  the  trade  of  one  particular  colony,  and 
thus  practically  to  establish  protection  in 
favour  of  the  country  with  which  it  is 
allowed  to  trade.  With  respect,  then, 
to  the  colonial  trade,  at  least,  there  was 
some  greater  difference  between  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  and  the  Bill  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  than  related  to 
the  mode  of  procedure.  He  did  not  see, 
therefore,  how  he  could,  without  inconsis- 
tency, vote  for  the  Amendment  after  having 
voted  for  the  second  reading.  He  would 
now  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  the  foreign  trade,  and  first  of  all  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  related  to  the  trade 
with  Europe.  The  restrictions  on  our 
foreign  trade  depended  on  a  list  of  enume- 
rated articles.  He  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  con- 
sidered that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to 
make  relaxation  the  rule,  and  restriction 
the  exception;  whereas  the  Amendment  of 
his  noble  Friend  made  restriction  the  rule, 
and  relaxation  the  exception.  He  would 
take  again  the  trade  in  articles  coming 


from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  The 
Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  existing  re- 
strictions, and  to  admit  goods  from  those 
countries,  even  though  they  should  come 
through  European  ports ;  but  his  noble 
Friend  wished  to  establish  a  fresh  list  of 
enumerated  articles,  which  would  very 
much  increase  the  complications  even  of 
the  present  law.  There  was  nothing, 
in  his  opinion,  more  obviously  felt  than  the 
extraordinary  complexity  which  the  change 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  proposed  would 
have  the  effect  of  introducing.  Instead  of 
simplifying  the  operation  of  the  law,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  doubling  its  com- 
plexity. In  the  first  place,  with  respect 
to  the  European  trade,  there  were  two 
classes  of  articles,  one  of  which  came  under 
the  enumerated  list,  and  the  other  not,  and 
both  were  differently  dealt  with  by  the 
existing  law.  But  if  his  noble  Friend's 
Amendment  were  adopted  by  their  Lord- 
ships, instead  of  their  being  only  two 
classes  of  goods,  one  capable  of  being 
brought  from  Europe,  and  the  other  not, 
there  would  be  a  third  class.  The  same 
would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  goods 
brought  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Again,  he  would  say  that  the  prohibitions 
involved  in  his  noble  Friend's  plan,  and  the 
complexity  inseparable  from  it,  were  such 
that  it  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
that  House.  He  should  not  shrink  from 
stating  to  their  Lordships,  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  the  ground  on  which  he 
thought  that  the  Amendment  which  he 
meant  to  propose  would  place  that  part  of 
the  Bill  to  which  it  applied  on  a  better 
footing  than  that  on  which  it  now  stood. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  desirous  of  merely 
going  so  far  as  to  explain  why  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice  which 
should  imply  a  concurrence  in  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  noble  Friend.  He 
had  voted  for  the  Bill  with  a  sincere  deftire 
that  its  main  object  should  be  attained, 
and  with  no  wish  that,  at  a  future  stage, 
those  great  objects  should  be  in  any  degree 
neutralised.  As,  therefore,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Bill  would  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  Amendment  before  the  Committee, 
he  should  vote  against  the  proposition  made 
by  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  so  far 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  he  thought  that  any 
noble  Lord  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  consistent 
if  he  voted  for  the  present  Amendment. 
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At  the  same  time  he  could  not  see  how  an 
assent  to  the  principle  of  a  Bill  involved 
the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  all  its  details. 
He  could  conceive  that  somei  people  might 
wish  for  some  alteration  in  the  navigation 
laws  without  desiring  their  total  abrogation. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  com- 
plexity which  would  arise  if  the  scheme  of 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  were  car- 
ried into  effect.  To  some  the  carrying 
trade  between  this  country  and  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  would  be  opened;  to 
others  it  would  remain  closed.  But 
as  long  as  there  was  a  scheme  of  retalia- 
tion contained  in  the  Bill,  that  supposed 
that  there  would  be  some  countries  which 
would  not  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
this  country  ;  and  therefore,  if  those 
clauses  ever  came  into  operation,  if  any 
cases  of  retaliation  occurred,  there  would 
be  precisely  the  same  result  of  com- 
plexity. In  fact,  the  irregularity  of  ac- 
tion which  had  been  attributed  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend,  would  ap- 
ply with  greater  truth  to  the  Bill  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  must 
remind  their  Lordships,  that  if  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  of  any  importance  at  all, 
they  were  of  great,  of  vital,  importance; 
it  was  not  a  little  difficulty  here,  or  a  little 
complexity  there,  which  would  justify  their 
abolition :  nothing  but  a  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  our  navigation  would  in 
no  degree  be  injured  by  their  abrogation, 
could  jusijfy  their  abandonment.  If,  in- 
deed, that  conviction  could  be  established, 
it  was  our  duty  to  abandon  them;  for  no 
one  could  dony  that  they  always  involved 
some  sacrifice  of  convenience,  some  obstruc- 
tion to  commerce.  To  prove  that,  was  no- 
thing: it  was  admitted.  The  whole  ques- 
tion consisted  in  this— could  the  change 
be  brought  about  without  danger  to  an  in- 
terest on  which  depended  our  power,  our 
very  existence  ?  The  onus  lay  on  those 
who  proposed  such  a  sweeping  change 
to  show  that  it  could.  Now,  he  could  not 
see  on  what  such  demonstration  could  now 
be  rested.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  the  Bill,  much  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  statistics  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question;  but 
there  was  no  one  who  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  debate  who  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  those  statistics 
*nd  calculations  ought  to  go  for  nothing — 
one  of  them  could  hold  water;  they  were 
>lownto  pieces.  They  had  been  proved 
examination  to  have  no  bearing  on  the 
stion;  and  yet  on  them,  if  on  any  evi- 


dence, the  very  existence  of  the  State  was 
to  be  put  in  peril. «  For  let  it  be  recollect- 
ed, that  it  was  not  a  measure  from  which 
they  could  recede  when  it  had  once  passed, 
on  account  of  the  engagements  with  foreign 
States  which  would  be  created,  and  which 
could  not  be  broken  without  danger  of  hos- 
tilities; and  all  this  was  to  be  done  by  rea- 
son of  some  mercantile  inconvenience  from 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws,  of 
which  none  complained.  For  who  com- 
plained of  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  mer- 
chants of  England:  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land had  not  complained  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws — the  complaints  had  been  made 
for  them;  but  by  their  evidence  and  by 
their  petitions  they  disowned  it.  The 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies said  that  the  people  of  England  were 
favourable  to  the  measure;  but  what  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  had  he  brought  forward  ? 
What  petitions  were  there  ?  What  public 
meetings?  Certainly,  there  had  been  no  pe- 
titions presented  in  its  favour  from  any  of 
the  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Dartmouth, 
from  which  also  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented against  it;  and  one  from  a  town  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before — Blake- 
ney,  or  some  such  place.  He  did  not  ask 
the  Government  to  listen  to  the  remon- 
strances of  shipowners,  because  it  might  be 
said  that  they  were  interested  parties;  but 
as  the  Government  declared  that  thej  wish- 
ed to  repeal  the  navigation  laws  for  the  be-  ^ 
nefit  of  commerce,  they  certainly  ought  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  of 
England.  Now,  he  believed,  that  from  the 
whole  mercantile  body,  only  one  petition 
had  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
though  certainly  that  petition  proceeded 
from  a  very  important  town,  which  proba- 
bly carried  more  weight  with  it  at  present 
than  all  England  put  together,  and  that 
was  the  borough  of  Manchester.  To  he 
sure,  at  last  there  was  a  little  petition 
squeezed  out  of  Liverpool,  signed  by  143 
of  the  political  friends  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  but  disregarding  the  result  of 
this  hydraulic  pressure,  he  would  rather 
appeal  to  the  natural  feeling  which  found 
an  irrepressible  expression  among  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  that  town,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  was  pro- 
posed; and  their  Lordships  knew  already 
that  there  had  been  in  this  same  town  of 
Liverpool  numerous  demonstrations  not  of 
shipowners  only,  nor  of  shipbuilders  only 
against  the  measure;  but  of  every  class  and 
variety  of  trade — parties  who,  if  any,  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  who 
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would  have  been,  of  all  others,  the  first  to 
feel  it,  and  the  most  impatient  for  its  re- 
moval. He  had  no  difficulty  in  preferring 
the  course  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend, 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  existing 
law  would  be  continued;  but  such  altera- 
tions in  it  would  be  admitted  as  were 
shown  to  be  beneficial  to  commerce.  The 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
deprecated  reciprocity;  at  least  he  thought 
it  of  little  value;  but  he  (Lord  Harrowby) 
did  not  see  how  carriers  could  live,  if 
they  were  entitled  to  carry  only  one  way, 
while  their  rivals  and  competitors  were  en- 
titled to  carry  two.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther reciprocity  should  be  secured  before 
foreign  nations  were  admitted  to  share  in 
the  privileges  hitherto  reserved  for  our 
own  subjects;  or  whether  we  should  admit 
foreign  nations  to  those  privileges  at  once, 
and  see  if  we  could  not  obtain  reciprocity 
from  them  afterwards.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  tho,  scheme 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  the 
first  instance,  at  any  rate,  they  were  going 
to  expose  British  shipping  not  to  a  mere 
competition  of  equality,  but  of  inequality. 
They  could  obtain  no  equivalent  for  our 
colonial  trade;  for  where  was  the  colonial 
trade  which  was  equal  to  our  own  ?  The 
interests  involved  in  this  question  were  so 
large  that  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  course  proposed 
by  his  noble  Friend,  and  secure  something 
in  return  before  everything  was  given  up. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  their 
Lordships  had  treated  him  with  so  much 
indulgence  during  the  very  unreasonable 
time  he  had  trespassed  upoa  their  atten- 
tion when  he  addressed  them  upon  the 
question  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  now  for  him 
to  occupy  their  attention  at  any  great 
length,  and  he  would,  therefore,  condense 
as  much  as  possible  what  he  had  to^offer 
to  the  House  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  his  earnest  wish  not  to  be  wearisome, 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  sort  of  excuse 
which  the  former  occasion  afforded  him  for 
being  somewhat  lengthened  in  the  observa- 
tions that  he  made,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  there  now  existed  no  possible  grounds 
for  his  taking  up  much  of  their  Lordships' 
time.  Upon  the  former  occasion  he  fol- 
lowed a  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  eloquence,  and  who  tried  to 
prove  that  there  existed  no  inconvenience 
whatever  in  the  navigation  laws  as  they  at 
present  stood,  and  that  any  possible  change 


which  might  be  effected  in  that  code  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  danger  and 
risk.  Following  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  had  so  spoken,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  case. 
That  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  this 
evening,  however,  was  of  somewhat  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  task  that  devolved  on 
him  previously.  This  evening,  certain  im- 
;  portant  admissions  had  been  made,  and 
therefore  was  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion changed.  One  noble  Lord  admit- 
ted that  there  was  a  hardship  in  the  colo- 
nial case  ;  a  second  allowed  that  the  navi- 
gation laws  might  lead  to  commercial  in- 
convenience ;  while  a  third  pointed  out 
the  best  way  of  negotiating  with  foreign 
Powers  ;  and  now  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  had  been  affirmed,  some  of  these 
admissions  were  found  embodied  in  the 
Amendment.  He,  therefore,  would  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  preceded  him,  by  making  a  speech 
as  applicable  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  as  to  its  present  stage,  and  he  would 
address  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley).  With  respect  to  the  colonial  part 
of  the  case,  he  did  not  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  in  thinking  that  its  consi- 
deration ought  to  be  postponed  to  a  later 
period  of  the  evening  ;  he  would,  however, 
allude  to  it,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  ample  and 
complete  answer  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  Earl  behind  him  (Earl  Grey),  con- 
firmed by  the  noble.  Lord  on  the  cross 
benches  (Lord  Wharncliffe),  and  which 
had  not  been  even  attempted  to  be  shaken 
by  the  noble  Earl  who  last  addressed  their 
Lordships.  He  would  come  at  once  to  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
with  respect  to  European  produce  and 
European  trade.  If  he  understood  that 
portion  of  the  Amendment  correctly,  it 
was  to  the  effect,  that  with  respect  to 
those  nations  which  were  willing  to  enter 
into  negotiations  upon  the  principle  of  per- 
fect reciprocity,  it  was  proposed  that  those 
articles  of  European  produce  now  enume- 
rated should  be  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  European  articles,  the  produce  of 
Europe,  which  were  not  now  enumerated. 
The  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  cross  benches  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe), with  respect  to  reciprocity,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  inferior  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Government;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  the  best  Amendment,  and 
the  best  suggestion,  with  respect  to  reci- 
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procitj,  which  had  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward, either  in  their  Lordships'  or  in  the 
other  House,  the  chief  merit  of  it  being, 
in  his  eyes,  the  discretion  which  it  gave  to 
the  Government  of  the  day.  With  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Stanley),  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Amendment  which  he  had  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  was  not  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  it 
was  also  inferior  to  every  abortive  Amend- 
ment which  had  been  produced  in  the 
other  House,  and  inferior  even  to  those 
abortive  Amendments  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  frame  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  he  believed  were  complete  failures. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite,  in  opening  his 
speech,  said  nothing  at  all  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  the  treaties  between 
this  and  other  countries.  He  did  not  want 
to  go  into  any  tiresome  disquisition  upon 
treaties.  He  would  not  refer  to  those 
nonterminal  old  treaties  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  in  which  the  Danish  claims 
were  as  clearly  put  as  they  could  possibly 
be,  and  in  which,  with  respect  to  the 
Swedish  claims,  the  Government  had 
ui'ged  upon  the  Swedish  Government  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  construction  most 
favourable  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
Lord.  With  regard  to  Holland,  that  coun- 
try had  made  some  claims  on  account  of 
**  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,"  with 
respect  to  some  advantages  which  had 
been  granted  to  Oldenburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg. Those  claims  had  been  admitted, 
and  be  could  not  see  how  they  could  pos- 
sibly say  upon  the  same  reasoning  that 
they  would  not  give  them  any  further  ad- 
vantages which  they  might  claim  on  the 
ground  of  **the  favoured  nation  clause." 
if  they  were  to  say  to  Holland,  as  a  ground 
of  their  refusal,  that  they  had  extensive 
colonies,  and  that  Holland  had  none  to 
admit  this  country  to  the  benefit  of,  the 
answer  of  Holland  would  be,  that  that 
might  be  quite  true,  but  that  Oldenburgh 
and  Mecklenburgh  had  none,  and  that  by 
their  treaties  the  colonies  were  excluded. 
Again,  he  did  not  forget  that  the  ar- 
rangement to  which  he  was  referring 
might  be  terminated  on  giving  twelve 
months'  notice  ;  but  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  giving  such  a  notice  ?  It  would 
be  this,  that  England  would  thereby  lose 
all  the  security  which  she  possessed  against 
the  imposition  of  differential  duties  by  Hol- 
land. If  such  a  course  were  taken  by 
England,  they  might  be  assured  that  they 
would  obtain  no  reciprocity  from  Holland. 


I  Then,  as  to  Belgium  —  Belgium  had  no 
navigation  laws,  she  imposed  no  restric- 
tions, but  preferred  to  lay  on  a  differential 
duty  of  1 0  per  cent  upon  the  ships  of  this 
,  country.  This  country  retaliated  upon 
I  this  restriction,  and  imposed  a  differ eutial 
duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  certain  articles 
I  coming  in  Belgian  ships.  He  would  ask 
,  whether,  on  a  country  like  that,  whose 
I  competition  they  did  not  fear,  whether  it 
was  fair  or  expedient  for  them  to  retaliate 
for  those  disadvantages  to  which  thej  sub- 
jected this  country,  and  that  they  should 
add  to  it  the  whole  weight  of  the  restric- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  and  which  they 
proposed  to  take  from  other  countries  ? 
The  next  country  to  which  he  would  allude 
was  France,  which  also  had  "  a  most  fa- 
voured nation  "  clause.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent  that  treaty  went.  The 
words  of  the  treaty  were — *•  In  the  course 
of  navigation  between  any  ports  of  those 
countries,  no  third  country  shall  have 
any  advantage  to  their  shipping  which 
is  not  equally  enjoyed  by  French  and 
English  shipping."  He  believed  that  if 
he  were  a  lawyer  he  could  make  out 
a  very  strong  argument  to  show  that 
those  treaties  precluded  the  possibility 
of  England  making  any  such  relaxa- 
tions of  her  navigation  laws  as  was  in- 
volved in  the  Amendment  by  means  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  sought  to 
establish  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  It 
was  impossible,  as  he  conceived,  that  any 
foreign  ships  should  enjoy  in  the  ports, 
say  of  Calais  or  of  Dover,  the  least  privi- 
lege which  was  not  open  to  French  and 
English  ships.  Now,  there  were  certain 
enumerated  articles  which  it  would  he 
allowable  to  bring  from  France  in  Swedish 
vessels,  if  Sweden  gave  all  the  advantages 
to  this  country  which  were  required  of  her; 
and  there,  he  would  submit,  was  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  noble  Lord's  plan  which 
he  had  not  yet  made  any  attempt  to  sur- 
mount. The  next  country  to  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  reference 
was  Spain.  To  that  country  it  was  well 
known  that  we  were  bound  by  certain  old 
treaties,  which  were  not  permanent — they 
were  treaties  which  he  was  willing  to  own 
had  been  damaged  considerably  by  the 
construction  put  upon  them  during  the  late 
Administration  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  of  Aberdeen),  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Whether  that 
construction  were  correct  or  not,  he  would 
not  then  stay  to  inquire.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  denied,  that  if  that  construe- 
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tion  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of 
this  country,  it  was  only  admitted  under 
protest  by  Spain.  He  thought  that  the 
construction  then  put  upon  those  treaties 
went  as  far  as  it  could  with  propriety  be 
carried.  He  had  some  authority  for  say- 
ing so,  for  he  found  that  the  Colleague  of 
the  noble  Earl  actually  deplored  that  any 
such  construction  should  have  been  put 
tipon  them.  He  thought,  considering  that 
the  whole  of  the  party  now  in  office  pro- 
tested against  that  construction,  that  it 
was  obviously  not  desirable  to  raise  any 
discussion  upon  that  point  at  present.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  even  that  the  construc- 
tion then  put  would  apply  to  the  present 
case.  He  might,  however,  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  noble 
Earl  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  were  rea- 
sons'with  which  France  and  England,  at 
all  events,  had  nothing  to  do;  but  he  did 
think  it  not  right  that  this  country  should 
commit  itself  to  any  such  constructions, 
for  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
course  would  be  to  involve  us  in  an  endless 
amount  of  special  pleading  and  mere  ver- 
bal quibbling,  which  could  never  at  any 
time  prove  satisfactory  to  either  party. 
Such  considerations  appeared  to  him  quite 
conclusive  against  the  plan  of  reciprocity. 
To  this  he  might  add  that  the  effect  of 
almost  any  plan  of  reciprocity  would  be  to 
compel  other  countries  to  enact  laws  in  an 
indefinite  degree  hostile  to  the  commerce 
of  England.  As  to  the  long- voyage  clause, 
it  was  proposed,  he  believed,  to  allow  that 
part  of  the  measure  to  stand  as  it  was — 
namely,  that  the  most  bulky  and  valuable 
articles  would  be  preserved  to  British  ves- 
sels. But  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not 
see  how  European  nations  could  be  induced 
to  give  to  this  country  all  the  privileges 
which  they  sought,  if  they  continued  to 
take  from  them  such  an  important  article 
as  the  carrying  trade  between  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  the  produce  of  those 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  effect  of 
such  a  system  of  policy  as  at  present  pur- 
sued was  only  to  give  increased  importance 
and  strength  to  other  countries  of  Europe, 
by  establishing  the  warehousing  system  at 
Antwerp  and  other  ports  on  the  Continent, 
which  were  thereby  made  as  it  were  the 
emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  all 
the  articles  at  present  enumerated,  they 
retained  all  the  inconveniences  which  had 
already  been  shown  to  exist,  and  actually 
gave  a  premium  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
facturer  to  work  up  the  raw  material  and 
Bend  it  to  this  country  in  a  manufactured 


state.  The  case  then  came  simply  to  the 
one  question  of  competition.  But  he  hoped 
that  there  was  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  England  who  could  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  her  ability  to  compete  with  any 
country  in  the  long-voyage  trade;  and  if 
she  could  compete,  there  was  no  argument 
at  all  remaining  against  that  part  of  the 
measure  which  had  reference  to  the  long- 
voyage  trade.  There  was  one  argument 
which  he  had  heard  against  the  Bill,  not 
to-night,  perhaps,  but  it  had  been  used,  to 
this  effect,  that  Parliament  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  how  they  meddled  with 
a  trade  in  which  was  invested  from 
60,000.000^.  to  70,000,000^.  of  capital, 
and  which  gave  employment  to  upwards  of 
200,000  seamen.  With  respect  to  this  ar- 
gument, althought  it  might  be  an  appeal 
to  their  Lordships'  feelings,  still,  as  an 
argument,  it  was  one  which  told  exactly 
the  other  way  from  that  in  which  it  was 
intended;  for  what  country  could  they  find, 
which  possessed  a  surplus  capital  of 
70,000,000^.  or  80,000,000^.  ready  to 
bring  into  competition  with  capital  so  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  particularly  when 
they  were  told,  by  a  most  stringent  pro- 
tectionist witness  who  was  examined  before 
their  Lordships,  fliat,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  shipping  in  this  country,  the 
capital  had  been  diminished  by  one-half, 
and  that  the  remaining  half  paid  no  inter- 
est whatever  ?  He  did  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  such  a  statement  as  that,  as  it  seem- 
ed so  entirely  contrary  to  every  principle 
which  generally  actuated  mankind.  With 
respect  to  seamen — those  200,000,  which 
upon  both  sides  of  the  House  were  consi- 
dered to  be  the  best  in  the  world — where 
would  they  be  able  to  get  200.000  seamen 
to  supplant  their  places?  Was  it  from 
Denmark,  which  was  now  advertising  for 
seamen  ?  Was  it  from  Norway,  where 
one-tenth  of  the  population  were  actually 
employed  in  maritime  engagements  ?  Or 
from  the  United  States,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  seamen  who  were  employed  werft 
British  seamen  ?  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Wharncliffe),  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said,  with  respect  to  the  statistics 
which  had  been  referred  to,  that  **they 
had  been  blown  out  of  water.*'  If  that' 
were  so,  they  were  certainly  **  blown  out" 
by  the  noble  Lord  himself  in  the  very  able 
speech  he  had  made  on  a  former  stage  of 
this  Bill.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  himself :  he  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  very  able  one,  and  that 
it  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  opinion  of 
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their  Lordships.  From  what  he  could 
gather  of  the  purport  of  the  speech,  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  attack 
upon  that  much-vexed  question  of  protected 
and  unprotected  trade.  He  (Earl  Granville) 
endeavoured,  on  a  previous  occasion,  to 
answer  that  attack,  because  it  was  not  a 
new  question  —  it  had  been  constantly 
brought  forward,  and  as  constantly  an- 
swered. He  had  striven  to  show  that  the 
more  figures  were  knocked  about,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  more  favourable  they 
appeared  to  show  the  cause,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  when  they  took  out  of  the 
account  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessels, 
the  result  would  entirely  bear  out  the  ar- 
guments which  had  been  founded  upon 
those  figures.  About  twenty-five  years 
since  prophecies  were  freely  made  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try unless  reciprocity  treaties  were  fully 
carried  out.  The  result,  however,  proved 
.exactly  the  reverse.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  abuse  which  was  showered  upon 
those  figures  whenever  they  told  against 
noble  Lords  opposite,  still  they  were 
very  ready  to  make  use  of  them  when 
they  appeared  to  be  on  their  own  side. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  referred 
to  some  returns  showing  the  amount 
of  shipping  entered,  not  into  the  United 
States,  but  into  Liverpool,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  found  an  argument  upon  that  in  sup- 
port of  his  case.  That  argument,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  broken  down  by  the  noble 
Earl  near  him  (Earl  Grey),  who  followed 
the  different  vessels  to  their  respective 
countries,  and  showed  in  which  cases  they 
possessed  reciprocity  treaties,  and  in  which 
they  did  not.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Porter,  whose  name  had, 
he  must  say,  been  brought  forward  some- 
what too  prominently.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  said  a  great  deal  about  that 
gentleman's  fencing  in  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  tonnage  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom. 
He  had  looked  into  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore that  Committee,  and  he  confessed  that 
he  could  not  see  anything  like  **  fencing" 
in  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Porter  said  that  he  could  not  give  an  accu- 
rate answer  as  to  the  amount  of  American 
tonnage,  as  he  had  no  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  that  point  before  him  at  the  time. 
He  (Earl  Granville)  was  certainly  struck 
by  that  fact;  and  upon  inquiry  he  found, 
what  certainly  was  not  very  creditable  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they  had  no  offi- 
cial account  of  the  American  tonnage,    lie 


thought  that  would  fully  bear  out  tbe  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Porter,  that  he  had  no  authen- 
tic information  on  the  subject.  He  next 
came  to  a  question  in  which  he  feared  he 
had  not  quite  so  clear  a  cafse  to  deal  with  ; 
but  still  he  thought  that  he  would  be  able 
to  place  the  question  in  a  yerj  different 
position  from  that  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  presented  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships. It  appeared  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Cardwell  to  Mr.  Porter,  re- 
questing immediate  information  respectiDg 
the  amount  of  lake  tonnage  employed  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  that  letter  arrived  there  was  a  great 
pressure  of  business  of  that  particular  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and,  remembering  the 
amount  of  the  tonnage  generally  employed 
in  the  ti:ade  with  America,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cardwell  accordingly.  He  regretted  that 
Mr.  Porter  did  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  refer  to  his  tables  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  accurate.  That  gentleman, 
however,  had  since  had  a  little  more  lei- 
sure, and  upon  reference  to  the  returns  in 
the  office,  had  found  that  he  had  committed 
a  mistake,  and  of  his  own  accord,  without 
hearing  again  from  Mr.  Cardwell,  he  wrote 
to  him  to  correct  the  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen;  but  this  was  a  circumstance 
which  those  who  communicated  the  fact  of 
the  mistake  to  the  noble  Lord,  had  neg- 
lected to  make  him  acquainted  with.  Re- 
ference had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
to  the  sense  of  the  country,  which  he  stated 
to  be  against  this  measure.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  had  been  accused  of  arro- 
gance for  refusing  to  receive  the  petitions 
of  the  agricultural  interest  as  of  any  weight 
in  respect  to  this  measure.  He  denied 
that  such  was  the  case.  No  noble  Lord 
on  that  side  of  the  House  had  stated  that 
the  agricultural  interest  had  not  a  perfect 
right  to  petition  that  House,  nor  that  their 
petitions  were  not  entitled  to  be  receired 
with  the  utmost  respect.  What  was  said 
was,  that  agricultural  pursuits  were  not 
very  likely  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws,  or 
what  the  effect  of  their  repeal  would  be. 
Upon  turning  to  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  some  gentlemen  at  public  meet- 
ings of  the  agricultural  body,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  them  to  sign  peti- 
tions, he  found  that  much  rested  fairly 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  farmers.  They 
were  told  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws  would  be  to 
lower  freights  very  much :  the  only  rem- 
nant of  protection  was  now  to  be  found  in 
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the  high  rate  of  freights  upon  the  shipment 
of  foreign  com;  therefore,  by  lowering  the 
rate  of  freights,  they  would  diminish  their 
protection  by  so  much.  Now,  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  Corn  could  be 
brought  from  America  in  American  as 
well  as  in  British  ships.  Did  not  that 
tend  to  lower  freights  ?  Corn  could  also 
be  brought  from  the  Baltic  in  Baltic  ships. 
Did  not  that  also  tend  to  lower  freights  ? 
Meal,  cattle,  and  flour  could  also  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  all  the  ports 
on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  vessels  of 
any  country.  Did  not  that  again  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  freights  ?  With  regard 
to  guano,  an  article  so  valuable  to  the 
agricultural  body,  that  came  almost  en- 
tirely from  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  island  of 
Ichabo,  none  of  which  places  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  ma- 
rine. What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
monopoly  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Brit- 
ish shipowner,  who  could  charge  the  British 
farmer  whatever  price  he  pleased  for  freight. 
The  noble  Lord  also  referred  to  a  remark 
which  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  the  effect  that  neither  the  naval 
officer  nor  the  merchants  of  this  country 
knew  fully  the  bearings  of  the  navigation 
laws  upon  the  trade  or  interest  of  this  coun- 
try. Upon  the  occasion  when  he  alluded 
to  naval  officers,  he  only  meant  to  have 
said  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  full  length 
of  Sir  W.  Stirling,  who  said  that  if  the 
commercial  marine  were  to  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, it  would  be  no  blow  to  the  Navy 
of  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  mer- 
chants, what  he  said  was,  that  Govern- 
ments had  frequently  more  foresight  in 
these  matters  than  the  merchants  them- 
selves, and  that  in  late  commercial  events 
almost  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
had  shown  superior  intelligence  to  that  dis- 
played by  the  particular  interests  concern- 
ed. The  case  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  one  in  point.  When  it  was  intended 
to  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies, 
they  were  told  that  they  were  going  to  de- 
stroy altogether  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  empire;  whereas  the  consequence  of 
the  repeal  of  those  restrictions  had  been 
to  increase  six  or  sevenfold  the  amount  of 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  A  noble 
Lord  had  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  if  relaxations  were  to  be  made,  they 
should  be  made  gradually,  and  advised 
that  they  should  not  give  up  the  whole  of 
the  navigation  laws  at  once,  but  proceed 
step  by  step,  or  point  by  point.  He  (Earl 
Granville)  put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether 
it  would  be  wiser  to  go  on  step  by  step. 


and  point  by  point,  leaving  their  merchants, 
their  colonies,  the  foreign  growers,  and 
their  shipowners  in  the  condition  of  persons 
who  were  aware  that  spme  changes  were 
coming,  but  who  knew  not  what  those 
changes  would  be,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  endeavour  in  this  instance,  with 
regard  to  all  those  interests,  to  follow 
the  example  of  Pitt  when  dealing  lyith 
America,  and  at  once  propose  a  liberal, 
comprehensive,  and,  however,  little  weight 
might  be  attached  to  the  term — a  states- 
manlike measure — by  which  they  would 
put  the  question  at  once  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation, one  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  which  would  give  to  every  person  in- 
terested in  it  a  perfect  understanding  of 
what  our  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries  really  were  and  would  remain, 
without  fear  of  further  alteration  or 
change. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  was  understood 
to  say  that  upon  reference  to  the  returns 
which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  showing 
the  comparative  quantities  of  goods  carried 
between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  United  States 
vessels  carried  double  the  quantity  of  goods 
both  ways  that  the  vessels  of  this  country 
did.  Of  American  ships  15,000  tons  left 
Liverpool  in  ballast,  and  of  English  ships 
13,000  tons.  In  his  opinion  the  measure 
could  confer  no  possible  advantage  on  the 
colonies;  but  what  cause  of  complaint  had 
thfiy  to  call  for  it.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  derived  by  the  colonies  from 
the  navigation  laws  were  the  same  as 
those  which  were  experienced  by  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  colonies  had,  there- 
fore, no  cause  for  complaint,  because  the 
navigation  laws  had  been  maintained  for 
the  safety  and  strength  of  the  empire, 
and  for  the  protection  of  our  shipping  and 
sailors.  But  for  our  naval  supremacy, 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  our  colonies  would  fall;  and  our 
naval  position  it  was  also  which  authorised 
the  people  of  this  country  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
was  anxious  not  to  detain  their  Lordships 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  strong  conviction 
that  both  the  Amendment  and  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  it  told  in  favour  of 
rather  than  against  the  measure  itself.  It 
was  admitted  by  the  Amendment,  and  ac- 
knowledged t)y  the  noble  Lord  who  moved 
it,  that  there  might  be  reasons  why  there 
should  be  a  still  further  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws.     Of  course   he  had   no 
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wish  to  misinterpret  any  noble  Lord;  but 
it  was  certain  to  his  mind,  and  that  of  many 
noble  Lords  around  him,  that  that  was  the 
only  construction  they  could  put  upon  the 
Amendment;  but  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
followed  that  noble  Lord,  and  who  now 
proposed  to  vote  with  him,  one  asserted  that 
any  modification  of  those  laws  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  another  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  any  change  in  the  present  system 
must  be  attended  with  disastrous  results. 
Now,  would  not  the  change  proposed  by 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  be  bet- 
ter efi^ected  by  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  He  confessed  he  thought  it  would; 
and  ho  gathered  from  that  circumstance 
the  conclusion  that  many  noble  Lords  who 
supported  the  Amendment  were  not  so 
much  desirous  of  any  change,  as  adopting 
the  views  it  enunciated,  because  it  came 
from  the  noble  proposer,  and  not  from  the 
Government.  The  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  for  instance,  had  attempt- 
ed, by  reference  to  the  Liverpool  returns, 
to  argue  against  any  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  had  arrived  at  the  startling 
conclusion  that  England  could  not  com- 
pete with  America,  because  those  returns 
showed  that  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
carried  by  the  United  States  vessels  both 
ways  was  more  than  double  that  carried 
by  the  shipping  of  this  country.  Now,  if 
that  were  the  case  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
could  they  reconcile  it  with  the  termination 
of  the  speech  the  noble  Lord  made  at  a 
former  stage  of  the  Bill,  when  he  said,  pro- 
tection kept  up  the  interest  of  the  ship- 
owner ?  and  if  wo  were  so  badly  off  under 
the  present  system,  why  should  noble 
Lords  be  so  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  a  state  of  things  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  results  which  they  considered 
so  unsatisfactory  ?  Did  not  the  result  of 
these  returns  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
protection  was  not  beneficial  to  the  trade 
of  the  shipowner,  though  it  might  be  vex- 
atious to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ?  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord 
whose  Amendment  was  under  consideration 
had  not  explained  what  course  he  would 
advise  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  foreign 
treaties;  and  upon  that  subject  he  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Earl  over  the  way,  who  had  been  so 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office.  lie 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  was  inclined 
to  think  that  if  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment 
were  adopted,  in  the  shape  in  which  he 
had  proposed  it,  the  grossest  infraction  of 
treaties   with  foreign  countries  would  be 


■  committed  of  which  there  was  any  record  in 
{ history.     It  would  be  no  Batisfactoiy  reply 
J  to  say  that  the  treaties  so  infringed  ogon 
!  were  not  productive  of  advantage  to  Eng- 
I  land,  and  that  the  countries  which  were  the 
I  contracting  parties  with  us  were  not  power- 
I  ful  nations;  for  surely  if  there  were  an  in- 
I  fraction  of  a  solemn  compact,  such  inlne- 
I  tion  would  involve  as  great  an  injury  to 
I  the  honour  of  England  as  if  the  contract- 
I  ing  party  were  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  trade  in  question  was  the  moat  impor- 
tant that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Several  noble  Lords,  who  were  prepared 
to  vote  against  the  present  Bill  in  all  its 
stages,  had  been  very  eloquent  in  expa- 
tiating on  the  advantages  of  an  interna- 
tional system  based  on  the  principle  of  a 
reciprocity  of  benefits;  but  how  was  such 
a  system  to  be  obtained  ?     How  was  Eng- 
land  to  induce  other  countries  to  adopt 
such  a  system  ?    Was  it  by  retaining  com- 
mercial restrictions  in  unmodified  seTority  ? 
Most  assuredly  not.     The  better  course 
by  far  would   be  for  England  herself  to 
adopt  that  course  which  she  believed  to  be 
the  most  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  thus 
by  her  good  example,  as  well  as  by  good 
advice,  to  supply  to  other  nations  an  in- 
centive to  pursue  a  course  equally  judi- 
cious.    With  regard  to  the  colonial  part  of 
the  question,  it  would  seem  that  the  Op- 
position were  quite  ready  to  make  conces- 
sions to  Canada.     But  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  making  a  concession  merely  in  favour 
of  Canada,  or  any  one  colony ;  for  if  they 
granted  it  to  one,  on  what  consideration  of 
justice  or  fair  play  could  they  deny  it  to 
all  ?  If  they  made  a  concession  to  Canada, 
on  what  consideration  of  justice  or  fair 
play  could  the  Colonial  Minister  refuse  to 
extend  the  same  concession  to  Trinidad, 
Ceylon,  or  even  Australia  ?      The    con- 
cession to  one  dependency  of  a  favour  they 
would   not  consent  to  grant  to  another, 
would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
confession  of  their  readiness  to  yield  to 
considerations  of  expediency  that  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  grant  to  consid- 
erations of  equity  and  justice.     No;    the 
liberal-minded    and    statesmanlike   course 
would  be  at  once  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  would  apply  to  the  whole  system, 
and  deal  with  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings.    It  had  been  said  that  the  sense  of 
the  public  was  against  this  measure — that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  hos- 
tile to  it;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  about  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  had  thought  very  little 
at  all.     The  noble  Lords  whose  migration 
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from  the  west  to  the  east  to  get  up  a  great 
meeting  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  na- 
vigation laws  had  heen  so  much  talked  of, 
would  have  gathered  quite  as  many  around 
them,  and  created  quite  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion, if  thej  had  taken  precisely  the  oppo- 
site view  of  the  question.     The  Bill  had 
come  up  from  the  Commons,  hearing  the 
sanction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Mem- 
hers  who  represented  the  seaports.    All  ex- 
cept two  had  voted  in  favour  of  it;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  fair,  or  right,  or  wise — and 
scarcely  Parliamentary — to  say  that  a  Bill, 
so  circumstanced,  did   not  come  to  their 
Lordships  with    strong  recommendations. 
No  Bill  ever  came  hefore  the  House  recom- 
mended by  a  greater  weight  of  authority 
than   the   Bill    now   on   their   Lordships' 
table.      If  they  had   not  the  numbers  of 
the  country  with  them — and  he  dared  say 
they  had — the  weight  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  was  with  them.    The  Motion 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  was 
a  move  in  a  wrong  direction — it  was  one 
tending  to  re-establish  a  system  of  restric- 
tion.    They  were  told  that  British  seamen 
and  British  shipbuilders  could  not  compete 
with  the  seamen  and  shipbuildess  of  foreign 
countries.     He,  for  one,  could  never  allow 
that  British  seamen  could  not  and  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  seamen  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Did  the  noble  Earl 
forget  the  immense  number  of  our  seamen 
who  were  iil  the  American  navy  ?     What 
fed  that  navy  ?     It  was  our  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship;   for  our  seamen  found  that 
under  the  present  system  of  restriction  the 
British  shipowner  was  unable  to  pay  them 
properly,  and  therefore  they  sought  refuge  in 
American  ships,  where  owners  could  afford 
to  employ  ablebodied  seamen  and  to  give 
them  good  wages.  Parliament  ought,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  a  different  policy  in  future. 
They  ought  to  leave  the  trade  of  the  world 
entirely  open,  and  leave  it  for  the  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  their  own  shipowners 
and  seamen  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 
Remove  these  restrictions,  which,  it  was 
admitted,  ought  to  some  extent  to  be  fur- 
ther limited,  and  then  they  would  hear  no 
more  of  the  British  seaman  being  inferior 
to  the   foreigner,  while  they  would  have 
the   gratification  of  seeing   the   shipping 
trade  flourish,  commerce  extended  and  in- 
creased, if  not  universal   activity  in  our 
ports. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  unwilling  to 
occupy  much  of  their  Lordships'  time  and 
attention  at  this  period  of  the  discusssion; 
but  having  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
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felt  it  right  to  oppose  this  Bill,  on  the  se- 
cond reading,  on  the  same  ground  as  his 
noble  Friend  near  him,  he  should  not  feel 
he  was  discharging  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
support  the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
and  state  his  reasons  for  doing  so.     He 
would  not  say  one  word  of  introduction,  nor 
would  he  advert  to  what  had  passed  at  a 
former  period  of  the  debate,  when  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches  (the  Earl  of 
HaFrowby)  addressed  himself  so  ably  to  the 
question  of  the  second  reading;  and  his  no- 
ble and  gallant  Friend  (Lord  Colchester) 
upon  the  same  occasion  evinced  such  very 
extraordinary  clearness  and  perspicacity,  as 
well  as  such  great  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  hand  ;    but  he  would  en- 
deavour to  confine  himself  strictly  to  what 
had  taken  place  to-night.   .  Passing  over 
those  speeches,  he  was  somewhat  startled 
at  hearing  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Granville)  complaining  in  the  out- 
set of  his  address  that  the  speech  of  his 
noble   Friend   then   sitting   on   the   cross 
benches  (Earl  of  Harrowby)  ought  to  have 
been  advanced  on  the  question  for  the  se- 
cond reading,  and  he  (Lord  Granville)  should 
therefore  address  himself  only  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House.    But  wh^it  was  his 
(Lord  Brougham's)  astonishment  at  finding 
the  noble  Earl,  after  deprecating  speeches 
going  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  on  the  second  read- 
ing, as  now  out  of  season,  addressing  him- 
self— he  would  not  say  how  long,  for  when 
his  noble  Friend  spoke  he  did  not  feel  the 
passage  of  time;  but  though  the  individual 
listener  did  not  feel  the  march  of  time  in 
his  own  person,  he  could  always  calculate 
it  through  the  medium  of  machinery ;  and 
the  clock  showed  him  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  occupied  half  an  hour  —  not  on  the 
Amendment,  for  upon  that  he  scarcely  said 
one  word,  but  on  the  topics  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  night's  debate   on   this 
measure.     But  the  noble  Lord  still  fur- 
ther surprised  him.   Not  content  with  hav- 
ing a  speech  from  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Harrowby)  to-night,  to  which  he 
could  reply,  he  must  address  himself  to  an- 
other speech  which  he  said  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  hearing,  but  of  course  had 
referred  to  the  report  of  it.     But  "oh," 
said  his  noble  Friend,  ''  that  speech  was 
only  partially  reported  ;  "   and  yet  to  this 
ill-reported  speech — this  nothing-at-all  re- 
ported speech — so  very  little  reported  that 
some  shipowners  required  it  to  be  correct- 
ed— did  the  noble  Earl  opposite  address 
himself.    Although  it  was  not  reported  in- 
2B 
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telligibly,  nor  heard  by  the  noble  Earl  at  all, 
nevertheless  the  noble  Earl  felt  no  difficulty 
in  elaborately  answering  it;  and  in  the  same 
manner  did  the  noble  Earl  proceed  through- 
out.    His  reference  to  Mr.  Porter  was  an- 
other instance  of  his  skill  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  subject  matter  in  hand,  for  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  not  heard  one  word  about 
Mr.  Porter  to-night.  •  True,  they  heard  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Porter  the  last  time  this 
measure  was  debated;  but  then  his  defence 
was  undertaken  by  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross  benches.     To-night  the  defence  was 
taken  up  again  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite; 
but  he  was  very  much  afraid  Mr.  Porter 
himself  would  not  be  much  satisfied  with 
this  second  defence,  if  that  could  be  called 
a  defence  which  represented   him  to  be 
aware  of  an  error  that  could  be  possibly  pal- 
liated though  not  at  all  defended.  Now,  what 
was  the  offence  Mr.  Porter  committed  ? 
Why,  he  produced  a  return,  and  said,  **  This 
will  prove  so  and  so  ;  "   and  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Goulburn,  as  to  whether  a  return  relat- 
ing to  American  shipping,  of  800,000  tons, 
included  the  steam  tonnage,  he  said  posi- 
tively, and  in  the  most  peremptory  and  de- 
cided terms,  that  they  were  not  included  at 
all.    **  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  he  said, 
**  I  am  right.**     He  did  not  venture  upon 
declaring  his  own  absolute  infallibility,  but 
"generally,**  said  he,  •*!  am  right,  and 
upon  this  particular  occasion  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  I  am  ;  **  and  yet  in  one 
short  week  afterwards  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  all  wrong.     Still  generally  he  was  in- 
fallible in  his  own  opinion,  but  the  exception 
appeared  to  be  the  rule;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  more  fallible  than  on  any  other, 
always  excepting  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
instance  of  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  having 
been  multiplied  by  the  repeated  voyages,  so 
that  an  actual  tonnage  of  7,001  had  been 
multiplied  into  215,000.     With  reference 
to  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  the  measure  from  Liverpool,  it 
bore  very  few  of  tho  signatures  of  the  large 
and  influential  merchants;  while  the  one 
against  it  contained  the  names,  not  of  the 
whole,  perhaps,  but  certainly  of  very  nearly 
the  whole.     They  ought,  however,  to  look 
at  the  petitions  collectively,  and  then  they 
would  see  that  while  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  against  it  were  signed  by 
1,497  persons,  those  which  had  been  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  it  had  only  1 42  signa- 
tures. It  was  very  easy  to  get  up  a  petition 
in  Liverpool  in  a  quiet  manner;   and  the 
simple  fact  of  its  having  remained  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  Exchange,  and  only  obtained 


so  few  signatures  in  that  space  of  time,  es- 
tablished beyond  doubt  that  the  favooraUe 
petition  in  question  was  one  of  this  worthless 
character.    The  noble  Lord  also  referred  to 
some  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  at 
a  meeting  at  Liverpool  of  the  persons  who 
had  signed  one  of  the  petitions  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  and  said  that  that  meeting  was 
not  a  public  one,  and  he  supposed  the  rea- 
son to  have  been  that  they  did  not  like  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  de- 
feated by  an  enormous  majority.     Bat  one 
of  the   resolutions  ran  thus  : — "  Having 
heard  that  there  is  a  Bill  on  the  navigation 
laws  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  as  though  it 
was  not  known  throughout  the  country — 
<*  and  that  its  object  is  a  modification  of  the 
navigation  laws  ;  **  that  was  all;  they  gave 
the  Government  no  credit  for  it  as  a  mea- 
sure of  free  trade — as  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions, but  regarded  it  as  a  modification 
only;  *'  resolved,  that  we  receive  this  with 
great  satisfaction,  because  it  is  onlja  pre- 
cursor to  other  measures  to  carry  away  all 
restrictions.**  It  was  then  to  be  but  a  pre- 
cursor, and  not  a  final  measure;  and  yet 
some  noble  Lords  voted  for  the  Bill,  saying» 
'*  Here  is  another  attack  on  the  trade  of 
the  country,   on  its  most  vital   interests, 
but,  as  it  must  be   the  last,  I  will  Tote  . 
for  it  to  have  done  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject.**    But  what  if  it  were  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  last  ?     But  then  it  was  not  at 
all  regarded  by  its  supporters  as  the  last. 
The  petition  he  referred  to  regarded  this 
measure  as  an  instalment  only  of  what  the 
petitioners  had  a  right  to  claim.     Thej 
desired  the  absolute  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions whatever.      His  late  fnend.    Lord 
Melbourne,  like   all   able  and  intelligent 
men,  so  far  from  regarding  it  in  that  light, 
having  applied  all  his  sagacious  intellect 
and  quick  sight  edness    to    such   subjects, 
said,  that  any  man  who  talked  of  the  ab- 
solute removal  of  all  restricUons  was  fitter 
for  Bedlam  than  for  an  assembly  of  sane 
men.     But  they  were  not  confined  to  the 
authority  of  Liverpool  against  this  Bill. 
They  had   Sunderland  and  various  othe^ 
towns  opposing  it  in  the  strongest  manner, 
and  Hull  remarkably  so;  for  whilst  a  right 
hon.  and  much  distinguished  Friend  of  his 
in  another  place  asked  how  could  Liver- 
pool be  quoted  as  against  the  Bill  when 
the  two  Members  for  that  borough  voted 
for  it,  he  found  that  the  same  argument 
was  not  used  by  the  friends  of  the  measure 
as  regarded  Hull ;  for  although  the  hon. 
Member  for  that  borough  held  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Grown  under  the  Go- 
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vernment,  yet,  if  he  (Lord  Broagh&m)  were 
not  greatly  misiDformed,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man held  it  on  the  express  condition  that 
he  was  to  Vote  on  the  navigation  laws  as 
he  chose,  and  that  he  carried  that  choice 
into  effect  hy  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  against  their  Bill.  So  that,  as  to 
Liverpool,  the  Memhers  and  the  town  were 
acting  in  different  ways;  but  in  Hull  the 
Members  and  the  town  were  acting  in  the 
same  way.  And  if  they  were  to  go  into 
the  City  they  would  find  there  was  hardly 
an  exception  to  the  unanimity  against  this 
Bill.  The  present  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  James 
Duke)  was  as  strongly  attached  to  the 
Ministry  as  any  man  could  be;  and  how 
had  he  roted  upon  this  question  ?  Why, 
he  had  not  voted  at  all.  His  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Marquess  who  last  spoke,  had 
ealled  upon  their  Lordships  to  pass  this 
Bill,  partly  out  of  respect  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  sent  it  up  to  their 
Lordships  with  a  great  majority.  His 
noble  Friend  had  not  said  **  an  increasing 
majority,*'  and  he  ought  to  have  said  "  a 
diminishing  majority;"  for  last  year  the 
majority  was  117.  After  a  year's  reflec- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  canvassing  of  the  Go- 
vernment—in spite  of  all  the  extraordinary 
appeals  made  to  the  people  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  vote  on  this  occasion  on 
the  most  unintelligible  grounds,  that  ma- 
jority had  dwindled  down  from  117  to  54 
— less  than  one-half — and  the  result  was, 
that  the  two  majorities,  taken  together,  of 
this  year  on  the  two  celebrated  divisions, 
did  not  quite  make  up  the  majority  of  last 
year  on  one  division.  But  he  came  now 
to  the  question  before  them,  and  he  would 
begin  by  placing  it  on  what  he  thought 
was  the  real  basis,  and  stating  the  real 
matter  at  issue  between  the  two  sides,  or 
rather,  as  they  were  in  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular position,  the  three  sides  of  the 
House.  There  was  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Opposition  side,  and  the  side  of 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  on  the 
cross  benches.  He  should  say  that  his 
noble  Friend's  position  was  not  the  most 
felicitous  on  this  occasion,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  he  had  not  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  (Lord  Brougham)  that  there 
was  any  great  consistency  between  his 
vote  against  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  the  Amendment  he  himself 
was  going  to  propose.  How  it  was  pos- 
sible to  vote  against  the  one  and  for 
the  other,  his  noble  Friend  had  not  ex- 
plained to  satisfy  him.  He  denied  that 
the  question  was  complex,  or  that  there 


was  any  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
noble  Friend's  Motion;  but  he  thought 
that  if  he  took  an  instance,  and  showed 
their  Lordships  how  the  two  Bills  would 
operate  upon  that  example,  he  should  more 
satisfactorily  prove  what  each  was,  and  in 
what  respect  they  differed  from  each  other, 
than  by  giving  any  explanation  of  them  in 
detail.  The  noble  Marquess  opposite  said, 
**  Throw  everything  open  except  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  if  you  find  any  nation  ham- 
pers your  commerce  unfairly,  or  exposes  it 
to  oppression,  give  the  Crown  afterwards  the 
power  to  reimpose  restrictions."  The  ex^ 
ception  was  conditional  upon  the  misdea- 
meanor  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  his  noble 
Friend,  by  his  Amendment,  said,  '*  Do  not 
begin  with  repeal;  keep  up  the  system 
under  which  your  commerce  has  flourished 
and  your  Navy  been  created ;  do  not  repeal 
your  restrictions  by  a  sweeping  measure ; 
but  if  any  nation  will,  of  itself,  give,  or  you 
by  treaty  can  obtain,  an  equivalent,  then 
arm  the  Crown  with  the  power  to  give  up, 
pro  tanto,  your  restrictions."  It  was  said 
that  the  modus  operandi  was  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  It  might  be  the 
only  difference;  but  the  effects  that  resulted 
from  the  two  were  prodigiously  different. 
Take  the  case  of  Anoerica  according  to  the 
two  modi  operandi;  and  their  Lordships 
would  soon  perceive  the  difference.  The 
Government  said,  "  We  have  repealed 
the  colonial  monopoly,"  which  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  looked  upon  as  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  navigation  restric- 
tions. America,  then,  was  at  once  let  into 
the  whole  of  our  colouial  trade,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  our  own  shipping  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  this  country  and  our  colonies. 
Oh !  but  there  was  a  retaliatory  clause; 
and  it  was  said,  ''Excellent  Ajnerica — 
our  dear  kinsmen,  separated  from  us  by 
the  chances  of  war,  but  still  our  friends — 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  abandon  repudia- 
tion and  pay  the  debts  you  owe,  but 
only  to  give  us  reciprocity;  and  if  you 
will  not  give  us  reciprocity,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  stop  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  and  shut  you  out  of  the  colonial 
trade."  **  Oh,  no,"  reply  the  Americfiin 
lawyers;  ''you  are  authorised  to  do  no 
such  thing;  the  Act  gives  you  no  such 
power;  it  only  gives  you  power  to  shut  us 
out  of  your  colonial  trade,  if  we  oppress 
your  trade  by  not  putting  it  upon  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  other  nations.  What  is 
it  you  want?"  **  Why,  reciprocity. "  "We 
cannot  give  you  reciprocity,  though  no 
2B2 
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fault  of  ours,  but  because  we  have  no  colo- 
nies. Reciprocity  should  be  this — if  you  will 
give  us  access  to  your  colonies,  we  will 
give  you  access  to  our  colonies,  and  we 
will  both  be  upon  the  same  footing.*'    But 
the  Americans  had  no  colonies.     Recipro- 
city, therefore,  was  out  of  the  question; 
and,   consequently,  we  were  about  doing 
an  act  which  must  of  necessity  give  the 
Americans  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  colo- 
nial trade,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
giving  us  anything  in  return  that  looked 
like  reciprocity;    and  not  only  must  our 
colonial  trade  be  opened  to  America  with- 
out the  possibility  of  reciprocity,   but  it 
must  be  opened  also  to  Belgium  and  Prus- 
sia.   Belgium  and  Prussia  had  no  colonies, 
but  they  had  ships;  and   he  had  shown 
upon  a  former  occasion,  the  wages  of  the 
Belgian   seaman  were  half  those   of  the 
British  seaman,  his  food  cost  only  half  as 
much,  and  the  pay  of  the  Belgian  captain 
was   less  than  half    that   of  the   British 
captain ;    and   the   Prussians   could   both 
build  and  sail  their  vessels  more  cheaply 
than  ourselves.     But   under  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  nothing  of  this 
sort   could   happen  ;  for  it  said,    **  Keep 
your  Navigation  Act ;  keep  your  restric- 
tions; maintain   your   colonial   monopoly; 
and  open  it  only  when  America,  Belgium, 
or  Prussia  make  it  worth  your  while  by 
giving  you  an  equivalent.**     This  was  the 
difference  between  the  two  measures — the 
difference,  certainly,  consisted  in  the  modus 
operandi;  but  it  led  to  immensely  different 
results.  To  a  certain  degree  the  same  obser- 
vations applied  to  his  noble  Friend's  (Lord 
Wharncliffe's)  Amendment,  but  it  was  nar- 
rower and  inferior   to   that   of  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Stanley).     He  en- 
treated their  Lordships  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  the  colonial  trade.    E  xcluding  India, 
it  occupied  500  vessels  and  250,000  tons; 
and  including  India,  there  were  engaged 
in  it  650  vessels  of  500  tons  each.     The 
returns    showed   that   the   trade   between 
Liverpool  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
unrestricted,  employed  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  American  over  British  ton- 
nage.    Did  not  that  show  what  a  prodi- 
gious mass  of  interest  would  be  endangered 
by  the  ill-advised  and  ill-digested  measure 
of  the  Government  ?    Then,  the  noble  Earl 
who  spoke  from  the  other  side  expressed 
his  belief  that  English  seamen  would  be 
able  to  contend  with  the  seamen  of  any 
other  nation.      Doubtless  they  would,   as 
far  as  gallantry,  seamanship,  and  even  so- 
briety, were  concerned;  and  the  circum- 


stance which  had  been  referred  to  of  many 
thousand  British  seamen  being  engaged  in 
the  American  mercantile  marine,  estab- 
lished the  point.  But,  if  a  war  should 
break  out,  of  what  avail  would  be  50,000 
British  seamen  in  the  American  marine? 
In  order  to  be  able  to  man  our  fleet*  we 
must  have  our  seamen  in  oar  own  mercan- 
tile marine.  Looking  at  all  the  ciream- 
stances  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to 
view  without  extreme  astonishment  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  which  the  GoTemment 
made  to  pass  this  Bill.  ExertioDS  of  an 
unprecedented  description  had  been  used 
to  secure  a  majority.  If  the  fate  of  the 
empire  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
measure — if  the  sum  of  affairs  were  in- 
volved in  it — if  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the 
Navy  rested  upon  it — if  the  stability  of  the 
constitution,  the  security  of  the  State,  and 
the  prosperity  of  England  were  dependent 
on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  greater  anxiety 
could  not  be  manifested  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object.  Votes  had  been  sought  for 
in  all  directions.  He  had  just  seen  a 
right  rev.  Prelate  (Bishop  Wilberforce), 
who  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  de- 
bate, hurry  into  the  House  to  give  his 
vote,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  on  his 
(Lord  Brougham  s)  side,  because  the  ex- 
tension of  the  African  slave  trade  must  re- 
sult from  this  measure.  Far  and  near, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  the  summons 
had  gone,  and  men  had  come.  No  doubt 
this  proved  the  strong  sensation  the  Bill 
had  created.  Some  who  had  been  sum- 
moned represented  the  Sovereign  abroad, 
and  therefore  supposed  they  represented 
the  country  abroad,  the  fact  being  that  the 
country  at  home  was  against  them.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  all  this.  Europe 
was  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify  these 
recalls.  From  the  east  to  the  west  it  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations by  revolution.  The  position  of 
France  was  most  critical  and  perilous, 
and  no  man  could  tell  any  one  boor 
what  state  France  would  be  in  the  next. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Frankfort,  and 
almost  of  Vienna.  The  country  was  most 
ably  represented  in  those  quarters,  and  he 
felt  the  importance  of  having  its  represen- 
tatives in  those  quarters  during  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  European  affairs.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  more  struck  with  astonish- 
ment when  he  found  that  upon  these  remo- 
vals depended  not  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
but  merely  the  fate  of  the  Goyemroent. 
But,  after  all,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  na- 
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vigation  laws  was  not  of  that  urgent  cha- 
racter and  pressing  description  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  it.  Under  this  system, 
established  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
man  who  carried  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms  as  far  as  he  carried  the  crimes  of  his 
party,  our  commerce  and  marine  had  flou- 
nshed — he  meant  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
wisdom  of  his  policy  was  speedily  recog- 
nised. Its  beneficial  effects  were  imme- 
diately felt.  The  Navy  soon  rose  into  a 
flourishing  state,,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  restored  Government  of  Charles  was 
to  adopt  the  Navigation  Laws.  Their  policy 
had  ever  since  been  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
principle  by  all  succeeding  statesmen  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  He  utterly  denied  the  I 
doctrine  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  | 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  | 
could  be  cited  as  having  made  an  inroad 
upon  the  navigation  system.  To  apply 
and  adopt  was  not  to  destroy,  or  even  to 
evade.  The  American  colonies  became  an 
independent  State ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding 
they  had  become  independent,  applied  the 
JN^ayigation  Act  to  them,  putting  them  upon 
the  footing  of  other  independent  Powers 
with  regard  to  our  trade ;  but  the  Navi- 
gation Act  itself  was  not  altered,  and  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  its  principles 
to  have  treated  the  United  States  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  independent  Power. 
We  had  obtained,  by  means  of  this  navi- 
gation system,  a  mercantile  marine  which 
was  unexampled  in  history,  and  a  Royal 
Navy  the  glories  of  which  it  were  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary  to  extol.  But  was 
it  not  a  very  obvious  remark — and  with 
that  he  would  close  the  few  things  he  had 
to  say — that  nobody  complained  of  our 
Navy  being  deficient,  nobody  affected  to 
deny  its  superiority ;  nobody  pretended 
to  deny  that  the  navigation  system  had 
produced  these  effects.  It  was  allowed 
to  have  worked  well — perfectly  well — as 
well  as  any  man  could  have  expected ; 
nay,  better  than  any  man  could  have 
hoped;  and  was  it  not  the  language  of 
common  prudence  and  foresight  which  he 
spoke  when  he  asked  them  why  they 
changed  that  which  had  worked  so  well —  I 
that  of  whose  results  no  one  complained  ?  ' 
Did  not  that  throw  the  burden  of  the 
proof  upon  those  who  proposed  the  change  ? 
Oh,  but  said  the  noble  Marquess,  I  am  a 
man  against  all  restrictions,  of  which  this 
is  one,  and  therefore  the  proof  is  thrown 
upon  you.  Now  the  noble  Marquess  was 
not  so  little  experienced  in  political  life  but 
that  he  knew  how  the  trick  of  debate  was 


apt  to  conceal  the  real  question,  and  he 
hoped  to  convince  him  that  it  was  kept 
concealed  at  present.  It  was  quite  true, 
as  a  matter  of  political  economy,  as  a 
matter  of  wealth,  as  a  question  affecting 
the  accumulation  of  national  capital,  it 
was  better  that  trade  should  be  as  unen- 
cumbered as  possible.  But  that  was  not 
the  question.  The  question  was  not  one 
as  to  wealth  or  as  to  commerce,  but  as  to 
navigation.  It  was  said  that  by  this  mea- 
sure the  effect  would  be,  we  should  enter 
into  competition  with  foreign  seamen,  and 
freight  being  lowered,  the  articles  of  com- 
merce would  be  provided  at  a  cheaper  rate 
to  the  consumers,  who  would  profit  to  the 
gain  of  a  farthing  per  pound  perhaps  upon 
the  price  of  sugar,  as  much  upon  tea, 
and  something  like-  it  upon  coffee — a  gain 
80  small  that  it  was  not  possible  to  cal- 
culate how  little  it  could  lessen  any  one's 
yearly  expenses.  But,  suppose  the  saving 
ever  so  great,  and  commerce  ever  so  much 
increased,  it  would  be  done  in  foreign 
ships,  and  our  ships  and  seamen  be  dis- 
placed. So,  supposing  that  the  effect  on 
commerce  of  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would 
be,  not  to  lessen  it,  but  that  the  exports 
the  year  after  amounted  to  as  much  as 
they  had  been  for  twenty  years  before, 
still  Adam  Smith  was  almost  as  good  a 
politician  as  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  as  good  a 
free-trader  as  the  noble  Marquess,  one  of 
the  men  most  eminent  for  sagacity  and 
learning — Adam  Smith  was  in  favour  of 
the  navigation  laws ;  and  he  said  he  was 
60  because  defence  was  better  than 
wealth;  and  he  made  that  an  exception  to 
his  system,  which  he  (Lord  Brougham), 
had  the  honour,  five-and-forty  years  ago, 
of  proving  was  no  exception  to  his  system 
at  all.  The  question  was  a  question  not 
of  commerce  but  of  navigation;  they  would 
enter  into  competition  with  Prussia  and 
America,  they  would  not  be  able  to  man 
the  Navy,  and  British  navigation  was  gone. 
On  all  occasions,  where  the  matter  was  to 
the  point,  when  the  question  related  merely 
to  trade,  to  wealth,  he  was  always  op- 
posed to  needless  restrictions ;  but  where 
that  was  not  the  question  he  was  with  Dr. 
Smith,  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  with  Wash- 
ington, and  Maddison,  and  refused  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  commerce  at  the 
expense  of  national  safety.  But,  said  the 
Government,  and  those  who  supported 
them,  **  how  can  you  be  guilty  of  so 
much  cruelty  and  oppression  to  your  tra- 
ders?"     He  asked  them,  in  reply,  how 
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could  they  be  guilty  of  bo  much  cruelty 
and  oppression  to  the  foreign  traders  of 
this  country  as  to  levy  23,000,000^.  on 
the  Customs,  or  to  the  home  traders  as  to 
raise  15,000,000/.  on  the  Excise.  These 
were  grievous  restrictions  on  national  com- 
merce and  national  industry.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  voted  for  these  imposts ;  was 
he  then  not  a  free-trader  ?  Yes,  but  there 
was  something  more  important  than  wealth, 
than  commerce,  than  the  home  trade  it- 
self, which  might  be  bought  too  dear — 
that  something  was  the  defence  of  the 
country.  He  voted  for  the  Customs  and 
the  Excise,  although  they  almost  cut  up 
our  trade  foreign  and  domestic  ;  he  said 
there  was  a  like  necessity  of  consulting 
our  safety;  he  said  defence  was  better 
than  wealth ;  therefore  he  voted  for  taxes 
and  duties  most  painful  to  all  trade.  So 
on  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  he  voted 
for  the  Amendment,  and  in  favour  of  the 
navigation  laws. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  travelled  over  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  but  had  devoted  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  real  question  at  issue.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said  that  the 
shipping  interest  of  the  country  had  not 
called  for  these  alterations;  but  there  were 
other  interests  which  ought  to  be  consulted 
on  this  question.  Did  not  foreign  countries 
call  upon  their  Lordships  to  modify  the 
present  system  of  navigation  ?  Undoubt- 
edly they  did,  and  unless  they  immediately 
made  such  modification  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  losing  the  trade  which  we  carried 
on  with  those  countries.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  as  having  sanctioned  these 
navigation  laws;  but  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliaro) 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  with  respect  to  the  present 
pernicious  navigation  laws.  The  naval 
power  of  this  country  was  pre-eminent  be- 
fore any  navigation  law  was  passed;  but 
forty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  first 
Navigation  Act,  the  Dutch  were  beating  us 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  He  was  afraid 
that  they  were  disposed  to  ascribe  too  | 
much  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  and 
themselves,  and  too  little  to  the  power  of  i 
the  Creator.  They,  no  doubt,  owed  much 
of  their  maritime  superiority  to  the  arms 
rf  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  estuaries  with 
which  this  island  was  intersected ;  and  he 
Mked  if  it  was  not  possiblo,  therefore,  that 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  physical 


conformation  of  the  islkid  than  to  the 
mere  devices  of  men  ?  He  wished  them  to 
lift  their  minds  higher  than  they  were  wont 
when  considering  this  question;  he  widied 
them  to  consider  that  they  owed  more  to 
the  bounty  of  the  Creator  than  to  the 
wisdom  of  man.  On  this  point  he  would 
remind  them  of  the  naval  Buperiority  of 
Denmark,  which  did  not  depend  on  navi- 
gation laws,  but  on  the  favourable  positioii 
which  the  country  occupied.  He  believed 
that  the  naval  power  of  England  was  not 
due  to  the  navigation  laws,  and  that  they 
ascribed  more  to  that  cause  than  eironm- 
stances  at  all  wan*anted.  He  did  not  deny 
but  that  temporarily  they  might  at  first 
have  effected  some  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  them ;  but  certainly  the  perma- 
nent effects  were  not  such  as  haa  been 
contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  the  pre> 
sent  system.  Believing,  then,  that  they 
gave  no  additional  security  for  maintaining 
our  naval  supremacy,  he  would  deem  it  his 
duty  to  vote  for  the  Bill  as  it  now  lay  on 
their  Lordships'  table. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  would  not  have  addressed  the  House 
unless  to  place,  he  hoped  clearly,  be- 
fore their  Lordships  the  exact  poution 
in  which  the  House  stood,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  Amendment  of  the  noUe 
Lord  near  him  (Lord  Stanley) ;  hnt  in 
respect  to  the  three  seveial  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  Government,  by 
the  noble  Lord  near  him,  and  hy  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  cross  benches  (Lord 
Whamcliffe).  As  the  House  had  sanc- 
tioned the  second  reading  of  ^e  Bill,  it 
was  to  be  concluded  that  their  Lordships 
were  of  opinion  that  alterations  ought  to 
take  place  in  the  navigation  laws.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  noUe  Lord 
near  him,  and  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross 
benches,  had  all  concurred  in  this;  hat  the 
opinion  of  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood  was,  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Bill  some  provisions  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity;  that  there  shonla  he 
given  by  the  Bill  some  means  of  inducing 
foreign  countries  to  make  concessions  equi- 
valent, or  at  any  rate  reciprocal,  to  those 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  in  their  &- 
vour  by  their  relaxation  of  your  navigation 
laws.  This  was  proposed  to  be  done  in 
three  different  ways.  First,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  Acts  affecting  a  great  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish navigation  should  be  repealed  ;  but 
they  reserved  to  themselves  this  power, 
in  regard  to  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
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as  to  the  voyages  of  British  ressels  and 
the  articles  they  imported,  that  it  should 
he  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  impose  such 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  this  country 
upon  the  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  articles  imported  by  them,  as  in  the 
ports  of  those  countries  were  imposed  upon 
British  ships  and  articles  of  importation. 
He  begged  their  Lordships  to  observe  the 
wording  of  the  clause  as  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  This  power  only 
arose  under  the  circumstances  that  there 
was  in  the  foreign  country  a  prohibition  or 
restriction  upon  the  voyages  that  British 
ships  might  make,  or  upon  the  articles  of 
commerce  that  British  ships  might  carry 
for  importation.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  not  looked  so  carefully  to  the  wording 
of  their  proposition  as  his  noble  Friend  on 
the  cross  bench  had  to  the  wording  of  his. 
Provided  there  waa  no  plain  prohibition  or 
restriction  on  British  ships,  or  the  articles 
imported  in  British  ships,  there  would  be 
no  power  under  the  Government  proposi- 
tion. There  might  be  every  S9rt  of  injury 
inflicted  in  the  shape  of  duty;  there  might 
be  an  indirect  refusal  of  the  rights  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  nothing  could 
be  done.  His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
bench  had  provided  for  all  those  cases.  But 
again,  let  their  Lordships  observe  the 
power  that  the  Government  had  of  placing 
what  restriction  they  pleased  upon  arti- 
'cles  imported  in  the  ships  of  foreign  States 
which  should  not  place  us  in  a  position  of 
reciprocity.  There  was  no  mention  of  the 
repealed  Acts.  Their  power  was  to  be  re- 
gidated  only  by  all  the  acts  of  foreign 
States,  all  of  which  they  might  import  into 
our  le^slation.  They  were,  in  fact,  bound 
to  do  so,  because  the  clear  direction  of  the 
clause  was,  that  the  Government  should 
place  foreign  ships  in  our  ports  in  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  as  British  ships 
were  in  the  ports  of  the  various  foreign 
States.  They  must,  therefore,  adopt  the 
legislation  of  all  those  foreign  countries; 
and  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  see  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  There  was  at 
present  but  one  code  of  laws  applicable  to 
all :  there  would  then  be  a  different  code 
applicable  to  each  particular  foreign  State; 
and  these  codes  would  not  be  found  in  any 
published  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  mer- 
chants could  refer  for  information,  but  only 
in  the  Orders  of  Council.  Such  was  the 
simplicity  of  the  system  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  desirous  of  establish- 
ing. The  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  bench  (Lord  WharncKffe)  re- 


quired that  which  it  would  certainly  take 
some  time  to  prepare.  He  required  that 
in  every  case  where  there  were  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  in  foreign  States  upon  the 
voyages  of  British  ships,  or  upon  arti- 
cles on  which  there  should  be  any  variety 
of  duty,  by  which  there  should  be  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  preference  given  to  the  na- 
tional over  the  British  ships,  or  in  which 
British  ships  were  not  altogether  placed 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  the  whole  commercial  code  of  «very 
such  foreign  nation  which  did  not  exactly 
correspond  with  our  legislation*  #bould,  in 
a  series  of  Orders  in  Councdi  iie  published 
for  the  information  of  evmr  merchant  and 
shipowner.  That  dooe.  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  was  to  be  «Bipowered  to  suspend 
the  repeal  of  oar  Navigation  Acts  as  re- 
garded such  foreign  State.  That  was  his 
noble  Friend's  proposition,  and  although 
the  power  granted  under  this  proposition 
was  more  limited  than  that  contained  un- 
der the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, it  was  attended  with  this  great 
evil,  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  va- 
riety of  legislation  which  must  be  intro- 
duced under  such  a  power.  He  nextLbeg- 
ged  leave  to  lay  before  their  Lordships  the 
difference  that  existed  between  those  two 
propositions  and  that  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  which  was  then  before  them. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought  there  were 
very  serious  constitutional  objections  to 
doing  that  by  Order  in  Council  which  could 
be  done  otherwise  and  as  well  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  a  novel  system  of 
modem  times,  and  one  to  be  repudiated, 
not  followed  as  an  example.  It  was  a 
transference  of  the  legislative  power, 
which,  except  under  extreme  circum- 
stances, their  Lordships  were  not  author- 
ised to  make.  The  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  dealt  very  carefully 
in  giving  any  power  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.  His  noble  Friend  said,  "If  it 
should  be  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
that  any  foreign  country  was  willing  to 
concede  to  the  ships  of  this  country  the 
like  privileges  and  advantages  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  ships  of  such  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  anything  equivalent  thereto,  Her 
Majesty  in  such  case  might  declare  as  fol- 
lows," &c.  Now,  he  begged  their  Lord- 
ships to  observe,  that  by  such  a  clause  the 
only  point  on  which  discretion  was  given 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  was,  to  decide 
what  advantages  should  be  considered  to 
be  equivalent  to  those  which  had  been 
offered.     Their  Lordships  would  therefore 
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observe,  how  very  limited  was  the  power 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  by  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
their  Lordships  had  then  to  decide  between 
the  plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and 
the  amended  plan  of  his  noble  Friend.  It 
was  not  so.  The  principle  being  estab- 
lished that  Her  Majesty  should  be  author- 
ised to  ascertain  what  foreign  Powers  were 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  that 
she  should  be  empowered  te  grant  privi- 
leges in  return,  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  Friend  merely  affirmed  the  naked 
principle;  and  the  mode  which  he  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough)  thought  he  had  pointed 
out  was  a  more  convenient  one  of  arriving 
at  that  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pro- 
posed than  cither  theirs  or  that  of  his  no- 
ble Friend  on  the  cross  benches;  but  it  was 
open  to  any  noble  Lord  to  specify  the  re- 
laxations of  the  existing  code,  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  make.  He  had  thus 
endeavoured  shortly  and  clearly  to  place 
before  their  Lordships  the  exact  position 
in  which  they  stood.  Any  one  could  see 
the  three  courses  of  proceeding  before 
them,  but  he  could  handly  see  how  they 
could  hesitate  to  adopt  the  proposition  of 
his  noble  Friend,  which  ran  most  directly 
and  most  certainly  to  that  which  was  their 
Lordships'  avowed  object. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  after  the  two  last  speeches  of  noble 
Lords  on  the  opposite  benches,  he  could 
not  avoid  offering  a  few  observations  to 
their  Lordships.  His  noble  Friend  who 
had  last  addressed  them  had  dexterously 
endeavoured  to  detach  from  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  all  the  words  that 
followed  those  particular  ones  which  he 
had  quoted;  but  he  had  left  untouched 
and  unanswered  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Earl  near  him,  who 
had  clearly  shown  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Amendment,  and  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  its  wording.  The 
consequences  that  might  follow  from  its 
adoption,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
should  presently  state,  or  perhaps  only  re- 
state. The  noble  Earl  said,  that  there 
was  nothing  of  difference  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  House,  but  upon  the 
mode  of  adjusting  the  principle  of  recipro- 
city. He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
utterly  denied  it.  He  thought  the  Bill 
would  be  utterly  insignificant  if  that  were 
all.  There  was  this  essential  difference 
between  the  two  plans,  that  by  the  Go- 
verument  Bill  they  removed  all  the  restric- 


tions that  they  could,  and  kept  none  bit 
those  that  were  imposed  by  neceesitj  upon 
them;  whilst  the  noble  Lord  stroTe  to  keep 
all  the  restrictions  be  could,  except  thoie 
which  he  was  driven  from  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances that  he  coald  not  resist.  Bj 
the  Amendment  of  tiie  noble  Lord,  he  feb 
many  of  the  restrictions  which  were  must 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  coontir, 
exactly  where  he  found  them.  The  noUe 
Earl  who  had  spoken  last  contendedp  thtt, 
if  the  Bill  passed,  we  should  be  lefl  at  the 
mercy  of  any  foreign  Power  to  restriet 
and  impair  our  commerce.  The  noble  Earl 
must  have  read  the  Bill  very  imperfectly^ 
or  he  would  have  found  that  there  was  a 
clause  to  guard  against  that  veiy  contin- 
gency. If  the  noble  Earl  had  not  read  the 
Bill,  others  of  their  Lordships  also  might 
not  have  read  it;  and  he  must,  therefore, 
tell  those  who  believed  it  possible  that  Her 
Majesty  was  deprived  by  this  Bill  of  the 
means  of  resenting  such  condact  on  the 
part  of  any  other  Power,  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  he  would  read  the  clause. 
The  following  was  the  10th  Claose  of  the 
Bill,  as  follows  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  caae  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  Her  Maiesty  that  British  ves- 
sels are  subject  in  any  foreign  oonntry  to  any  pto- 
hibitions  or  restrictions  as  to  the  voyages  in  wUdi 
they  may  engage,  or  as  to  the  articles  which  thej 
may  import  into  or  export  from  such  Odintry,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
by  order  in  Council,  to  impose  sneh  prohibitiims 
or  restrictions  upon  the  ships  of  sneh  foreign 
country,  either  as  to  the  voyages  in  which  they 
may  engage,  or  as  to  the  articles  which  they  may 
import  into  or  export  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possession  in  any  psii 
of  the  world,  as  Her  Majesty  may  think  fit,  so  as 
to  place  the  ships  of  such  country  on  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  footing  in  British  ports  as  that 
on  which  British  ships  are  placed  in  the  ports  of 
such  country." 

That  clause  met  the  particular  case  refer- 
red to  by  the  noble  Earl.  But  that  was 
not  all.     The  11th  Clause  ran  thus  : — 

'*  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty  that  British  ships. 
I  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  subject  in  any 
I  foreign  country  to  any  duties  or  charges  of  any 
sort  or  kind  whatsoever,  from  which  the  native 
j  vessels  of  such  country  are  exempt,  or  that  any 
I  duties  are  imposed  upon  articles  imported  or  ez« 
ported  in  British  ships,  which  are  not  equally  im- 
'  posed  upon  the  like  articles  imported  or  exported 
in  national  vessels,  or  that  any  preference  whatso- 
:  ever  is  shown,  dither  directly  or  indirectly,  to  n»- 
I  tional  vessels  over  British  vessels,  or  to  articles 
imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels  over  the 
!  like  articles  imported  or  exported  in  British  ves- 
sels, or  that  British  trade  and  navigation  is  not 
placed  by  such  country  upon  as  advantageoos  a 
footing  as  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Um  most 
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fiiYOured  nation,  then  and  in  any  such  case  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  if  she  thinks  fit,  by 
order  in  Council,  to  impose  such  duty  or  duties  of 
tonnage  upon  the  ships  of  such  nation  entering 
into  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possession  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  or  such  duty  or  duties  on  all  goods, 
or  on  any  specified  classes  of  goods,  imported  or 
exported  in  the  ships  of  such  nation,  as  may  ap- 
pear to  Her  Majesty  justly  to  countervail  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  British  trade  or  navigation 
is  so  subjected  as  aforesaid." 

Never  was  a  better  safeguard  provided 
than  these  clauses  afforded  against  the 
contingency  imagined  by  the  noble  Earl. 
The  Bill  of  the  Government  set  out  with 
laying  down  a  broad  line  of  policy,  which 
they  were  prepared  to  adopt  as  laying  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce in  this  country;  but  after  giving 
every  attention  to  the  Amendment,  and 
listening  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  it, 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  noble  Lord, 
after  holding  out  certain  polar  stars  by 
which  he  was  to  guide  them  in  the  system 
of  change  which  he  proposed — namely,  that 
of  free,  open,  and  complete  reciprocity,  per- 
suaded that  in  universal  reciprocity  would 
be  found  the  best  securityfor  the  commerce, 
the  prosperity,  ay,  and  for  the  Navy  of  this 
country — had  to  a  certain  degree  sacri- 
ficed his  own  principles,  for  the  changes 
themselves  were  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
siderations the  noble  Lord  had  put  forth. 
One  great  object,  for  instance,  was  to  give 
satisfaction  to  Canada,  and  for  that  he 
would  make  an  infraction  of  the  navigation 
laws,  and  abandon,  pro  tanto,  the  interests 
of  British  seamen,  which,  according  to  his 
hypothesis,  were  involved  in  every  depar- 
ture from  the  navigation  laws.  But  who 
would  believe  that  Canada,  having  once 
tasted  of  one  specific  facility,  would  not 
claim  bit  by  bit — what  we  should  be  forced 
to  concede — the  complete  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  free  to  all  ships  and  acces- 
sible to  all  countries?  As  regarded  the 
United  States,  while  the  noble  Lord  taxed 
the  Government  with  giving  everything 
away  to  them,  the  fact  actually  was  that 
by  his  Amendment  the  United  States  would 
derive  greater  advantages  than  any  other 
country.  They  were  the  favourites  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  the  House  must  observe 
that  of  all  countries  the  most  favoured  was 
the  United  States,  and  that  without  any 
provision  for  a  return.  But,  while  giving 
these  advantages  to  America,  and  endea- 
vouring to  satisfy  Canada,  the  Amendment 
would  give  just  case  of  dissatisfaction  to 
colonies  equally  attached  to  the  mother 
country,  but  which  were  not  to  participate 


in  these  privileges,  because  the  noble  Lord 
was  determined  not  to  allow  them,  except 
in  cases  where  the  noble  Lord  thought  an 
immediate  gain  could  be  made,  unheeding 
that  general  gain  and  advantage  which 
would  be  derived.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  had  spoken  contemptuously 
of  statistics ;  but  he  would  remind  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  if  any  statement 
founded  on  statistics  in  connexion  with  the 
present  Bill  remained  unshaken,  it  was  that 
statement  that  under  treaties  now  existing, 
by  which  this  country  enjoyed  no  protec- 
tion, she  nevertheless  monopolised  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  north 
of  Europe;  and  this  advantage,  in  his  be- 
lief, she  would  infallibly  lose  if  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  were  agreed  to.  The 
extension  of  our  warehousing  system  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Bill.  If 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  at  its 
different  stages  of  the  warehousing  system 
in  this  country  were  looked  to,  it  would  be 
found  that  every  increase  in  that  system 
had  been  attended  with  a  corresponding 
efi^ect,  tenfold,  upon  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  this  country;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  present  Bill  would  be  to  promote 
that  system,  inasmuch  as  it  would  bring 
the  vessels  of  other  countries,  which  would 
be  excluded  by  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  the  British  shores,  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused 
in  this  country,  and  afterwards  distributed 
through  Europe.  Would  not  this  contri- 
bute more  to  the  gain  and  advantage  of 
British  shipping  than  that  partial  exclusion 
of  foreign  vessels  which  it  was  now  possi- 
ble to  enforce  ?  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
the  Bill  had  not  the  general  assent  of  this 
country ;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  believed,  historically  speaking,  that 
no  measure  advantageous  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country  was  ever  adopted  by  Par- 
liament which  could  be  said  to  have  the 
assent  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  if  the  sense  of  the  people  were 
to  be  collected  from  public  demonstrations 
and  petitions.  However,  with  respect  to 
this  particular  measure,  he  conceived  that, 
as  its  provisions  were  considered,  even  in 
the  outports,  the  feeling  against  it  was  dis- 
appearing. Much  had  been  said  with  re- 
spect to  Liverpool;  and  in  reference  to  the 
petition  which  he  presented  from  that  city, 
he  had  not  stated  the  petitioners  to  be 
such  a  mere  representation  of  the  mass  as 
might  be  obtained  by  counting  the  persons 
who  signed;  but  he  had  said  that  the  peti- 
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FOR. 

Lord  Famham 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
liOrd  Douglas 
Viscount  St.  Vincent 
Dukeof  Athol 
Lord  Bagot 
Lord  Gray 
Lord  Lorton 
Lord  Castlemaine 
Earl  Brownlow 
Lord  Sherborne 
Viscount  O'Neill 
Duke  of  RutUnd 
Lord  Saltoun 
Viscount  Canterbury 
Bishop    of    Bath    and 

Wells 
Viscount  Beresford 
Bishop  of  Bangor 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Lord^  Bayning 
Earl  Damley 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury 
Earl  of  Tankerville 
Earl  Somers 
Earl  of  Dartmouth 
Earl  of  Chesterfield 
Earl  Digby 
Duke  of  Beaufort 
Elarl  of  Ranfurley 
Earl  of  Rosse 
Lord    Willoughby    de 

Eresby 
Earl  of  Munster 
Bishop  of  Rochester 
Viscount  Hereford 
Lord  Templemore 
Earl  of  Clare 
Viscount  Exmouth 
Earl  of  Orkney 
Earl  Beverley 
Earl  of  Roden 
Earl  Beauchamp 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Earl  of  Winchilsea 
Earl  of  Longford 
Earl  of  Bandon 


▲OAIirST. 

Earl  of  Leitrim 
Lord  Belhaven 
Lord  Holland 
Earl  of  Auckland 
Lord  Stafford 
Earl  Radnor 
Marquess  of  Conyngham 
Lord  Dacre 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Marq.  of  Northampton 
Lord  Churchill 
Viscount  Massareene 
Lord  Wenlock 
Duke  of  Roxburgh 
Viscount  Clifden 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 

Earl  Comwallis 
Bishop  of  London 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Ripon 
Earl  De  Grey 
Earl  Howe 
Lord  Heytesbury 
Marquess  of  Ormonde 
Lord  Mostyn 
Duke  of  Somerset 
Earl  of  Cork 
Earl  Pembroke 
Lord  Cremome 
Lord  Manners 

Duke  of  Sutherland 
Lord  Denman 
Lord  Dunfermline 
Lord  Abercromby 
Earl  of  Bipon 
Lord  Portman 
Lord  Langdale 
Lord  Rossmore 
Earl  Lovelace 
Earl  of  EUesmere 
Archbishop  of  Dublii} 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  ^ 
Earl  of  Gainsborough 
Earl  of  Wicklow 


House  resumed. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  after  the  deci- 
sion the  Committee  had  just  come  to,  he 
would  not  offer  any  further  opposition  to 
the  repeal  of  the  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  o.  88, 
which  he  wished  merely  to  see  amended. 
He  would,  however,  have  some  ohsenra- 
tions  to  offer  on  other  provisions  of  the 
BiU. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  21,  1849. 

MmoTBS.]     Nsw  Writ.— For  Sutherlaiidihire,  «.  Sir 

David  DundM,  Judge  AdTOoste. 
Public  Bilia— S^  Charitable  Trusts. 
Reported.^Soeiety  for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons  (Distri- 
bution of  Funds) ;    Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland) ;  Pm- 


Pbtitionb  PRKsanTBD.      By  Yisooont  Ossubtoo,  tram 
Clergy  residing  in  the  Deaneries  of  Norham,  Bambur|i|i, 
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and  Rcithbury,  ■galnit,  and  by  Mr.  Sharauu  Crawford. 
twm  Mawley,  Salop,  for  an  Alteration  of.  the  Parliamen- 
Ury  Oaths  Hill.— By  Kir  Henry  Davie,  ttom  North  Ber- 
wick, fbr  an  Kxteniilon  of  the  Suiflrage,  against  the  Mar- 
riatco  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  for  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws, 
—fly  Mr.  Kwart.  ttom  Cample,  Dumfries-shire,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Universal  KuffVagc.— By  Sir  O.  Philips.  fWnn 
IhM>lc.  Dorset,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill— By  Mr.  Col- 
tile,  from  Ktwall,  Derbyshire,  against  the  Marriages  Bill ; 
and  from  Ashboum,  against  Endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  (Mergy,  and  for  Rncouragement  to  Schools  in 
Connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ire- 
land.—Uy  Mr.  Stanton,  from  the  Ouardiani  of  the  Stroud 
Union,  fbr  the  County  Rates  and  Expenditure  BilL— By 
Mr.  (3. 1'avmdish,  from  Bakewell.  Derbyshire,  fi>r  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Malu— By  Ceneral  Lygon,  from  a  Meet^ 
Ing  held  in  the  l\Hinty  of  Worcester,  fi>r  Agricultural  Re- 
llff._ny  Mr.  Slaney.  from  London,  for  the  EsUblish- 
ment  i>r  Hoards  of  Trade.— By  Viscount  Mahon,  from 
llrHford.  Aw  an  Alteration  of  the  Ouelty  to  Animals 
RilU— Ry  Mr.  Eliott  Lockhart.  from  Selkirk,  against  the 
l.unatie*  (S«i)tland)  BilL— By  the  ChanoelkMr  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, from  llattlkx,  (br  Reform  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
frwKw  t  alM  respecting  Poiw  Law  Medical  Relief.— By 
Mr.  P.  OlVmnor,  from  Colliers  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  mfieefinc  Aecidenta  in  Mines.— By  Captain 
|>a««Mi,  from  Monaghaa,  against  the  Renewal  of  the 
M«¥Mghaii  and  Luigan  Road  Act.  -  By  Mr.  Grantley 
Perkeky.  frvm  Stow  in  the  Wold.  Glouccstetshire,  for  a 
yuiwnmittatkin  PumI  for  l\wr  Law  tXBcers;  from  Pro- 
prMon  «'tf  Fisheries  mad  Fishermen  in  the  River  S«vem, 
ftw  an  AneratKMB  of  the  Law  ra|ieeting  Salmon  Fisheriest 
awd  frtm  Newnham,  for  the  SupprassiaQ  of  the  Slave 
Tmdkw — Ry  Mr.  James  Mathesoo.  fttim  Roaskeen,  Roce- 
shiiv*  ^E»inst  the  R<ipsterii^  Births,  &c.  (Scotland)  BiU. 
— Ry  Mr.  Alexander  HaMie.  ftvm  Gbu«ow,  for  the  Aboli- 
t»im\«f  Tret*  Aw  SciwolmaAcrs  iScotlandK— By  Mr.  Ker- 
thaw.  ftvwn  Slvickpiwt.  and  by  other  h^o.  Members,  for 
reftfftiiv  InterMtfcWMd  Duf^tes  to  Arbitxatioa. 


FIRING  AT  THE  QUEEN. 

LoKi^J.RUSSKLL:  Sir,  before  T  move 
tlie  |\\stponoment  of  two  Oniors  of  the  Day 
that  s»ind  on  the  PaiH^r  for  to-night,  I  think 
it  rights  in  order  to  allaT  public  apprehen- 
j;i^vn«  to  sar  that,  a  statement  having  been 
made  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  Satur- 
dar  evening  that  a  tre^tsonable  attempt  had 
Kvn  made  against  the  life  of  Her  Majesty, 
I  can  s:a:e,  that  alihv>ngh  it  is  nnfonunate- 
ly  troc  that  a  pistol  was  discharged  at  the 
Qwer.  when  Her  Majesty  wa*  passing  on 
Her  retiim  home  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
it  has  "Seen  f^mnd  that  there  is  no  wyisc^n  to 
a*-v^t««c  the  pe^{a.^n  who  discharged  the  pis- 
ton of  a  l^ea^^r#ah)e  atienipt,  aDd  thai  it  is  a 
crin>c  Tr>ore  rcToarkahle  for  its  liaseness  than 
its  ai.r.x^;y.  1  have  only  funher  to  sute 
ihat  I  arr.  sure  it  it  had  been  an  attempt  of 
another  k-riii  *  sh.vuid  ha\T  had  the  cor3-.al 
a>;$ien  o:  ihis  R.^n5»f  te  ar.  address  to  Ker 
Vairs^y  cor.griiiu'iAi.r.g  Tier  v»r.  :he  preser- 
v*r..r.  .it  a  ";;ff  <»;  vj;.;u*>r.c.  1  r.-)ay  a.^vi. 
ihx.«  :-*o;  V*^t^;y  or,  jl.is  iWj*s\»r..  »>.\*>. 
TT.ighi  h*vf  )»;"»er.  on«-  of  a  Tr>;i>j  se-i:iii>  rji- 
t n*Y^  a *■• : is'I  »  ;  h  ".  ^ -r  i •> r*fc'  : : :  r;" :  o  5. " :  i  *:>,'. 
«Of-poss<"55SMr..  Thi  Ti.'^i'ii  L.ir.i  :"h:-T. 
Tne\*ec  Utki  ;he  vTon.n-.!;!.';  ,•;.  ;hi  "f.Mr 
Kolief    ^T-ianr.   B*]"  >«f  T»*>»:Twinei  xi'/.  ihc 


4th  of  June,  and  also  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  hoped  it  would  not 
be  considered  an  intrusion  if  he  said,  that, 
heavy  as  were  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  an  aggravation  of 
those  misfortunes  that  the  dastardly  mis- 
creant who  had  committed  this  outrage  was 
an  Irishman.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
he  believed  amidst  the  greatest  excitement 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland  last  year,  there 
would  not  have  been  found  one  among  the 
fiercest,  the  wildest,  the  most  unruly  who 
took  part  in  those  unhappy  events,  who 
would  have  harboured  a  feeling  of  personal 
insult  towards  Her  Majesty.  And  even 
now,  although  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
were  absorbing  the  attention  of  every  one 
in  that  country,  he  might  say  that  they 
would  all  be  in  a  moment  forgotten  in  one 
general  burst  of  congratulation  and  fervent 
joy  that  our  beloved  Sovereign  bad  escaped 
unhurt  from  this  outrage  upon  Her  person. 

Subject  dropped. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

On  Clause  I  being  read, 

Mr.  J.  STUART  complained  that  no 
answer  had  been  given  to  the  objectioiia  he 
had  niade  to  this  Bill.  The  Irish  Kembcrs 
all  supported  this  Bill ;  hut  so  thej  sup- 
ported a  Bill  of  last  year,  which  had  proved 
a  total  failure  ;  hut  when  he  bad  objected 
to  that  Bill  the  Irish  Members  were  not 
disposetl  to  listen  to  his  objections.  In 
point  of  principle,  howev^,  this  Bill  was 
more  objectionable  than  the  BiD  of  last 
year.  English  Members  should,  however, 
attend  to  this,  that  it  was  proposed  to  liave 
the  commissionci^  under  this  Bill  paid  out 
of  the  English  Exchequer,  and  that  the 
commissioners  so  paid  we9>?  to  exerciae  the 
povors  now  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. If  the  commissioners  p»formed  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Chanedlor,  why 
not  perform  the  whole  of  them  ?  The  Lord 
:  Chancellor  ought  to  point  out  where  it  was 
that  the  law  was  defective  in  supplying 
th.cfte  powers  which  would  enable  hnn»  by 
his  ewn  act  and  decisacai.  to  facilitate  the 
s^aJi  <:•:  ir^ccniWred  estatos  in  Irdand.  An 
h*»r-.  Friend  of  his  had  c-bserred  that  the 
C*v.:rJ  of  CVj^T>r^rr  :t;  ihat  cotrntrr  was  a 
r.r.isjkn.'^  :  a-pd  that  the  mos3  fatal  thing 
\\,ki  C4-«i4i£  o.'^rr.r  was  for  an  estate  to  be 
>;:":  nv-*!  to  a  reroiver  :»f  That  court:  but,  if 
■;  wrrf  ST..  vhere.  he  asked,  was  the  Lord 
•J  hancKuior,  anc  wr.v  Jjd  the  Court  of  Ckui- 
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cerj  exist  ?  Surely  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  preserve  the 
property  of  Ireland  in  a  sound  and  proper 
state,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  such 
a  condition  as  to  render  necessary  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  by  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral to  satisfy  the  House,  why  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  existing  Lord  Chancellor,  was  in 
such  a  state  that  the  receivers  were  ob- 
structing the  sale  and  mismanaging  these 
incumbered  estates  ;  then,  if  the  receivers 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, h6  ought  to  explain  why  he  permit- 
ted them  to  neglect  their  duty,  and  the 
E;Echequer  of  England  to  be  saddled  with 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  commission 
to  discharge  that  duty;  and,  moreover,  if 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  were  in 
such  a  disgraceful  state,  why  the  responsi- 
bility was  not  made  to  rest  upon  the  head 
of  that  court.  He  should  much  wish  to 
bear  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  some 
apology  fbr  the  position  in  which  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  placed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  learned  and  eminent  individual  who 
now  presided  over  it.  His  (Mr.  Stuart's) 
great  and  primary  objection  to  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  appointed  commissioners  to  do  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  do.  The 
first  eight  clauses  were  occupied  with  cre- 
ating the  office  of  commissioners,  and  he 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  object 
to  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
them,  were  it  not  on  account  of  the  great 
ehorus  of  approbation  with  which  the  Irish 
Members  had  received  the  Bill.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
by  dividing  upon  them  in  Committee. 
Other  clauses,  authorising  the  commission- 
ers to  make  rules,  and  defining  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioners,  were  liable  to 
the  same  objection  ;  but  he  should  defer 
pressing  his  opposition  until  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  when  he  should  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Colonel  R  A  WD  ON  thought  it  only  just 
to  the  Government  to  read  a  short  letter 
he  had  received  that  day  from  Dublin  from 
a  gentleman  having  great  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  in  the  management  of 
property  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ire- 
land. That  letter  stated  *•  the  Bill  for  the 
sale  of  incumbered  estates  in  Ireland  will 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures  for 
that  country  which  has  been  yet  intro- 
duced. It  is  prepared  with  such  wonderful 
clearness,  ana  the  provisions  of  it  are  so 


simple,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
trouble  you  with  any  observations  in  refer* 
ence  to  it."  He  (Colonel  Rawdon)  also, 
from  all  he  had  heard,  believed  the  Bill 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  said,  even  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  decline 
to  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Newark,  still  he 
should  consider  that  the  failure  of  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Bill  of  last  year  was  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  present  mea- 
sure, and  that  such  a  delegation  of  powers 
as  was  here  proposed  was  not  only  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  that  it  would  prove 
highly  beneficial.  The  course  they  had 
pursued  on  the  last  occasion  was  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  an  adherence  to  exist- 
ing forms,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient.  The 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  Bill,  he  thought,  were  abundantly 
plain,  if  it  were  true,  as  he  had  heard, 
that  they  proposed  to  send  over  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
under  this  measure — a  gentleman  whose 
high  legal  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  for  the  working  of  this  Bill 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  had  been  opposed  to 
the  measure  when  it  was  first  introduced; 
but  had  found  then,  as  since,  that  the  op- 
position of  Irish  Members  was  always  in- 
effectual when  brought  into  competition 
with  English  prejudices.  The  objection  he 
entertained  to  this  measure  was  the  same 
as  he  had  stated  in  regard  to  that  of  last 
year — that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the 
proprietors  of  land,  and  those  who  were 
otherwise  dependent  on  the  property,  by 
bringing  it  into  the  market  at  a  time  when 
it  would  not  realise  anything  approximating 
to  its  real  value,  nor  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  incumbrances.  The  Bill  professed  to 
be  based  on  the  groundwork  laid  down  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth.  But  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  forcing  estates  into 
the  market,  without  providing  for  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties,  which  this  did;  and 
herein  consisted  the  difference  between  the 
two  measures. 

Sir  J.  B.  WALSH  did  not  anticipate 
any  great  benefits  to  result  from  this  mea- 
sure. The  Bill  of  last  Session  was  in- 
effectual; and  this  Bill,  he  believed,  would 
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share  precifielj  the  same  fate.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  be  wholly  inoperatire. 
He  had  do  idea  that  any  sales  of  estates 
would  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  Ire- 
land generally,  and  especially  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts,  which  it  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  House  to  relicTe,  it  would  be 
as  impracticable  at  this  moment  to  sell 
estates,  and  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
as  it  would  be  to  sell  a  house  by  auction 
while  it  was  on  fire.  He  did  not  belieTe 
that  the  commissioners,  acting  under  the 
m^Timg  of  law,  and  the  receired  principles 
of  equity,  would  offer  to  sell  the  land  at  a 
total  sacrifice  of  the  proptfty;  and  unless 
they  proposed  to  do  so,  he  did  not  see 
where  they  were  to  find  purchasers  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  But  eren  if  the 
commissions^  were  enabled  to  effect  sales 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
— that  was,  to  dispose  of  the  property  to 
persons  possessed  of  abundant  capital,  and 
who  were  prepared  to  fulfil,  in  the  cant 
lan;piage  of  the  day,  their  duty  as  landed 
proprietors  to  those  upon  the  property,  he 
doubted  whether  the  new  proprietors  would 
be  found  to  act  differently  nrom  the  old, 
unless  a  total  change  was  effected  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts were  placed,  and  in  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  proprietors  had  to  contend. 
He  had  another  and  a  yeiy  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill,  and  that  was  wi&  refer- 
ence to  the  arbitrary  powers  it  conferred 
upon  the  commissioners.  He  admitted 
that,  considering  the  destructire  and  anar- 
chical principles  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Government  by 
some  of  their  usual  supporters  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  the  Consenrati?e  party  were 
so  far  indebted  to  them  for  their  adherence 
to  the  rights  of  property  as  they  at  pre- 
sent existed,  and  for  their  declaration  that 
they  contemplated  no  violent  and  arbitrary 
change  in  the  law  itself.  But  while  he 
gave  them  credit  to  that  extent,  he  must 
at  the  same  time  say  that  the  proposed  com- 
mission introduced  very  dangerous  princi- 
ples, which  it  behoved  all  who  loved  lib- 
erty, property,  and  order,  attentively  and 
jealously  to  watch.  Now,  he  was  no  Whig, 
but  he  had  as  much  love  of  justice,  and  as 
much  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  as  any 
Whig  of  the  days  of  Charles  XL  It  was 
true  there  was  now  little  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
Sovereign;  but  there  was  quite  as  much 
tyranny  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  demo- 
cracy.    What  was  the  nature  of  this  tri- 


bunal before  which  the  property  d  one 
portion  of  the  countiy  was  to  be  brought  ? 
The  commission  was  anomalous  in  its  cha- 
racter, the  powers  intrusted  to  it  were  of 
a  most  arbitrary  and  unprecedented  cha- 
racter, and  it  would  be  composed  of  men 
necessarily  dependent  upon  Grovemment, 
and  expectants  of  their  favour;  and  it  was 
to  a  fieeting  and  ephemeral  commission  of 
this  kind  that  it  was  now  ^rofosei  to  give 
the  power  of  controlling  a  lai^  portioo  of 
the  landed  property  of  Irdand.  It  would 
be,  of  course,  impossible  to  have  the  same 
security  in  dealing  with  a  commission 
intrusted  with  such  large  discretioiiary 
powers,  as  they  would  have  in  dealing  with 
the  regulariy  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  m^ 
sure  involved  the  delegation  of  such  large 
discretionary  powers,  he  hoped  H^  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  be  able  to  give  the 
House  some  positive  assuranee  that  the 
execution  of  these  powers  would  be  in- 
trusted, if  not  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Sir  £.  Sugden),  to  whom  allusion 
had  been  made,  at  least  to  peraons  of  the 
same  class,  and  possessing  the  same  high 
I  character,  and  great  l^^al  knowledge. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  real  ques- 
.  tion  was,  whether  the  state  of  Irdand  was 
,  such  as  to  demand  some  extraordinary 
remedy  for  the  purpose  ai  securing  tlie 
sale  of  land,  and  putting  estates  tfiat  were 
greatly  incumbered  into  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  who  would  be  enabled  notenlj  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  land,  hot  alflo  to  the 
persons  upon  the  land.  If  the  House  were 
dealing  with  an  ordinary  state  ai  ouemn- 
stanees,  he  would  admit  the  jvstioe  of  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  the  bee. 
Baronet :  he  would  admit  that  it  might  be 
well,  either  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Court  of  Chanc^y,  as  at  present 
constituted,  or  to  make  sndi  amenoments 
in  that  court  as  to  render  it  more  fit  ftr 
the  exercise  of  its  powers.  But,  aa  the 
House  had  already  decided,  en  the  second 
reading  of  this  BiU,  that  there  was  a  state 
of  circumstances  in  Ireland  at  present  re- 
quiring an  extraordinary  remedyp  he  miist 
say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  question  for 
the  House  to  consider  in  Committee  was 
— not  whether  they  should  rejeet  altoge- 
ther the  principle  of  the  BiU,  and  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  but  whether  the  machinety  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  the  House, 
and  the  rules  and  modes  of  proceeding 
proposed,  were  either  sufficiently  strong, 
or  were  more  arbitrary  than  was  i 
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for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  matter 
upon  which  the  Committee  should  now  de- 
liberate, and  not  upon  the  general  propo- 
sitions which  had  been  discussed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  He  wished  only  further  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  expressing  his  as- 
sent to  this  measure,  had  either  shown,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  undue  attachment  to 
those  forma  of  proceeding  with  which  he 
liad  long  been  conversant;  or,  on  the  other, 
a  wish  to  divest  himself  of  any  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  labour  which  belonged  to 
his  high  station.  His  (Lord  J.  Russeirs) 
belief  was,  from  all  the  correspondence  he 
had  had  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  all 
that  he  had  seen  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  that,  in  agreeing  in  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  some  extraordinary  means 
should  be  adopted  for  securing  the  speedy 
sale  of  incumbered  estates,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  giving  good  Par- 
liamentary titles  to  land  in  Ireland,  that 
learned  Lord  had  been  actuated  solely  by 
patriotic  motives,  and  not  by  those  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  had  said,  that 
the  Bill  had  been  devised  in  conformity 
with  English  prejudices.  He  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  was  hardly  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  that  assertion.  The  first  person 
he  had  heard  make  the  declaration  that 
tiiere  should  be  a  great  change  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland,  in  order  to  bring  the 
country  into  a  state  of  prosperity  was  a 
gentleman  who  gave  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  that  House  in  1832 — a  gen- 
tleman who  was  well  known  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  who  was  as  good 
an  authority  on  Irish  matters  as  any  Irish- 
man could  well  be — ^he  meant  Mr.  More 
OTerrall,  the  present  Governor  of  Malta. 
Mr.  O'Ferrall  did  not  suggest  any  mode  of 
'Carrying  into  effect  his  proposal ;  but  he 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  there 
must  be  some  means  found  of  introducing 
a  change  of  proprietors  before  they  could 
hope  for  any  permanent  improvement  in 
Ireland. 

Colonel  DUNNE  designated  the  Bill  a 
sweeping  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  entrust- 
ed to  a  commission  a  very  arbitrary  power 
over  every  estate  in  the  country  which  was 
indebted  in  almost  the  smallest  amount. 
He  thought  the  House  ought  to  know  who 
the  commissioners  were  to  be;  and  if  his 
views  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
countrymen,  he  would  move,  at  once,  that 
the  House  do  adjourn  upon  the  1st  Clause; 


because  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than 
to  invest  in  three  unknown  men  powers 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Autocrat 
of  Russia.  Powers  were  eiitrusted  to  them 
to  decide  questions  of  law,  questions  of 
title,  and  questions  involving  the  claims 
of  incumbrancers;  and  they  were  also  to 
frame  rules  for  their  guidance,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council.  Sir 
Edward  Blakeney,  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council;  and  he  (Colonel 
Dunne)  should  like  to  know  whether  such 
a  gentleman  was  a  fit  person  to  decide  up- 
on the  rules  in  an  important  case  of  that 
kind.  He  confessed  that  he  would  have 
more  confidence  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
than  in  the  Privy  Council,  particularly  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners. Various  clauses  of  the  Bill 
were  almost  unintelligible.  He  should  like 
an  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  meaning 
of  the  17th,  19th,  and  24th  Clauses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  suggested  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  take  the  clauses  sericUimj 
commencing  with  the  first. 

Colonel  DUNNE  would  bow  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chairman,  and  postpone  any 
observations  he  had  to  make  upon  the 
clauses  until  they  severally  came  before 
the  House.  But  ho  must  again  object  to 
the  injustice  of  the  Bill,  and  deny  that  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland  afforded 
any  justification  for  its  enactment.  Land 
could  not  now  be  sold  in  the  sister  coun- 
try except  at  a  price  considerably  under 
its  real  value,  although  a  sale  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery  conferred  as  safe  and 
good  a  title  as  any  that  could  be  granted 
by  Parliament.  The  difficulty  in  Ireland, 
was  not  as  to  the  title,  but  as  to  the 
registry  of  judgments  and  deeds.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  House  that  there 
was  a  court  of  equity  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, the  cost  of  which  was  15,000Z.  a 
year,  for  disposing  of  the  small  number  of 
186  causes;  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
remembrancer  of  that  court  should  not  do 
the  duty  of  a  third  conmiissioner  under  the 
present  Bill. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion  that 
evening  had  placed  the  subject  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  manner  before  the  House 
when  he  alleged  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  appoint  three  commissioners  under 
the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Grogan)  admitted,  with 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  that  it  called  for  extraor- 
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dinar  J  measures;  but  he  thought  that  if 
the  objections  which  existed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  facilitated  and  eased,  that 
that  court  might  be  made  an  exceedingly 
competent  jurisdiction  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill.  He  ad- 
mitted that  much  apprehension  would  be 
removed  if  the  commissioners  were  named 
in  one  of  the  clauses;  but  he  contended 
that,  supposing  the  best  men  to  be  ap- 
pointed, they  would,  after  all,  be  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Government,  and  such  an  ab- 
solute and  uncontrolled  power  as  that  over 
the  property  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  vest- 
ed in  any  Administration.  He  believed  the 
Bill  would  be  inefficient  in  some  instances, 
and  by  far  too  efficient  in  others.  The 
powers  conferred  upon  the  commissioners 
were  so  strong,  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  landed  proprie- 
tor in  Ireland  who  would  be  considered 
safe,  because,  upon  the  application  of  any 
one  creditor  the  commissioners  could  in- 
vestigate and'  sell.  In  this  respect  it  would 
be  too  efficient.  It  would  be  inefficient, 
because  alone  and  unsupported  it  must 
fail,  unless  some  means  were  found  for  ob- 
taining purchasers.  At  present  purchasers 
were  not  to  be  had;  and  great  injury  must 
necessarily  be  done  to  incumbered  proprie- 
tors and  mortgagees,  if  property  were 
forced  upon  the  market,  and  sold,  as  it 
was  now  selling  in  one  or  two  cases,  for 
eleven  years'  purchase.  Lately,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  noble  Earl  had  been  divided 
into  twenty-four  lots,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  persons  of  small  property  to  pur- 
chase; but  every  one  of  these  lots  had  re- 
mained unsold.  If,  indeed,  sales  could  be 
facilitated  by  procuring  purchasers,  and  if 
the  New  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  could 
be  so  framed  as  to  give  confidence  •  and 
satisfaction,  not  alone  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors, but  to  the  new  purchasers,  then  a 
measure  of  the  present  kind  would  abolish 
expensive  processes  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  great  good  might  result. 

Sir  L.  O'BRIEN  thought  the  Bill  was 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  last  year, 
and  for  the  improvement  they  had  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth.  But  still  he  thought  they 
should  be  informed  who  were  the  commis- 
sioners about  to  be  appointed.  He  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  he  would 
unite  with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  op- 
posite, if  he  divided  the  House  upon  any 
Stage  of  the  Bill,  unless  they  were  in- 


formed of  the  names  of  the  commissione] 
He  thought  the  Government  could  have 
difficulty  in  so  doing.  They  had  done 
in  the  matter  of  the  Poor  Law  Comm 
sioners  last  year,  and  the  names  were  a 
proved  of  by  the  House.  He  had  spok 
upon  the  subject  to  the  noble  Lord  at  t 
head  of  the  Government,  whom  he  did  n 
then  see  in  his  place,  and  the  noble  Lo 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
would  be  no  objection,  upon  the  part 
the  Government,  to  give  the  names.  The 
was  another  matter  upon  which  he  shou 
offer  a  few  observations.  The  House  w; 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  if  thej  e 
pected  that  purchasers  who  owed  no  moD( 
would  be  found  for  the  estates  thrown  in 
the  market.  The  regular  customary  cours 
when  a  man  purchased  an  estate,  was 
borrow  a  large  portion  of  the  purchas 
money  on  mortgage  of  the  prpperW.  Tl 
estate  became  thus  at  once  incumoered 
a  certain  extent.  Then  came  the  dest 
of  immediate  improvement,  to  effect  whii 
more  money  should  be  borrowed.  Irii 
proprietors  were  blamed  for  not  availii 
themselves  of  the  money  offered  on  Id 
by  Government;  but  the  fact  was,  thi 
they  were  unwilling  to  contract  any  furthi 
engagements.  He  himself  did  not  wu 
to  incumber  his  estates  by  accepting  thoi 
loans,  and  they  really  appeared  to  hhn  1 
be  a  regular  trap  laid  for  the  Irish  lam 
lords;  for,  after  the  money  had  Jbeen  o 
fered,  and  the  debt  contracted,  the  Goven 
ment  came  forward  with  those  stringei 
enactments  to  compel  sales,  and  the  unfoi 
tunate  borrowers  would  be  sold  out.  B 
knew  the  names  of  many  who  were  spoke 
of  as  about  to  be  sold  out  under  this  Ii 
cumbered  Estates  Bill,  in  consequence  i 
their  having  contracted  debts  for  the  pni 
pose  of  effecting  improvements.  He  ai 
mitted  that  facilities  for  transferring  Ian 
in  Ireland  would  be  very  useful,  and  wei 
much  wanted;  but  he  wished  them  to  b 
cautious  in  the  measures  they  adopted.  A 
to  creating  a  small  resident  proprietai^ 
they  would  not  succeed.  A  man  havii^ 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
small  holding  would  get  no  more  than  foa 
or  five  per  cent  for  it,  by  laying  it  out  ii 
the  purchase  of  land,  whereas  by  taking  i 
farm  ho  could  make  twenty  per  cent  of  it. 
Colonel  DUNNE  moved  that  the  Chair 
man'  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  si 
again.  He  confessed  that  he  had  not  suffi 
cient  confidence  in  the  Government  t 
leave  the  nomination  of  the  conunissioner 
exclusively  in  their  hands,  and  that  hii  ob 
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ject  in  submitting  this  Motion  was  to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  the  parties  in  question. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  so  far 
as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  Ireland 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  present 
measure.  He  felt  surprise  that  any  Irish 
Member  should  oppose  a  measure  which 
was  likely  to  effect  such  general  benefit  in 
the  sister  country. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  quite  as  large  powers  of  sale  as 
any  that  were  given  to  the  proposed  com- 
missioners; but  in  the  Master  s  office  the 
sale  was  frequently  postponed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  estate.  He  knew  one 
case  in  which  the  inheritor  had  obtained  a 
postponement  of  the  sale  six  several  times, 
on  the  ground  of  an  expected  letter  from 
Lord  Gough,  promising  to  purchase  the  es- 
tate when  he  came  to  Ireland. 

Colonel  DUNNE  knew  that  the  power 
existed;  but  it  was  exercised  by  those  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  were  govern- 
ed by  strict  rules.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  it  appeared  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  Master  in  Chancery 
were  at  issue  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  discretionary  power  of  post- 
ponement was  very  often  exercised  most 
beneficially. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  master  had  no  discretion  at  all; 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  to  alter  that  practice. 

After  a  short  conversation. 

Colonel  DUNNE  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to,  as  were 
Clauses  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 

On  Clause  6, 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  intended  to  give  a  salary  of  3,000^.  a 
year  to  the  chief  commissioner,  and  2,000/. 
to  each  of  the  other  commissioners.  The 
entire  expenses  under  the  Act  would  not 
be  much.  There  would  be,  in  addition  to 
the  three  commissioners,  a  secretary,  some 
clerks,  and  one  or  two  messengers.  The 
expense,  therefore,  would  not  be  at  all  con- 
aiderable,  but,  whatever  its  amount,  it  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  exchequer. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  know  the  aggregate  amount. 
Would  there  not  be  travelling  expenses  ? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  state  the  exact  amount.  As  for 
travelling  expenses,  he  believed  there  would 
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not  be  any;  but  if  any  necessity  for  tra- 
velling should  arise,  then  the  expenses  in- 
curred only  would  be  allowed.  The  sala- 
ries were  to  be  a  net  remuneration. 

The  Clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were 
Clauses  7,  8,  and  9. 

On  Clause  10,  respecting  the  rules  to  bo 
made  by  the  commissioners  being  approved 
of  by  the  Privy  Council, 

Colonel  DUNNE  moved  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  be  substituted  for  the  Privy 
Council. 

Mr.  grog  an  said,  he  had  intended  to 
move  that  the  rules  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Judges. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  opposed  such  a  pro- 
position altogether,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
now  sought  to  bring  into  play  under  the 
Bill. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  defend- 
ed the  clause,  observing  that  power  was 
given  to  alter  the  rules  from  time  to  .time, 
as  the  commissioners  should  think  right. 

Amendment  negatived.  Clause  agreed 
to,  as  were  Clauses  11,  12,  13,  and  14. 

On  Clause  15, 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
commissioners  should  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  hence  they  were  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity. 

Mr.  S.  martin  hoped  that  some 
means  would  be  taken  for  securing  a  due 
consideration  of  hostile  claims  to  owner- 
ship, where  such  were  well  founded. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
the  commissioners  would  have  power  to 
decide  between  conflicting  titles.  They 
were  not  to  be  bound  by  mere  assertion, 
or  their  powers  would  be  nullified  in  every 
instance.  They  would  have  the  power  of 
sending  issues  for  trial,  and  also  of  sub- 
mitting cases  to  the  courts  of  law,  where 
the  questions  raised  were  such  as  they 
could  not  determine.  Without,  such  power, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  secm*e  the  work- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

On  Clause  16, 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  efi'ect  sales 
under   this  commission,  except  in  large 

rarcels,  and  to  joint-stock  companies. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
Why  ?]  One  reason  was  the  large  size  of 
the  unions — of  itself  sufiicient  to  prevent 
individuals  of  moderate  means  from  in- 
vesting their  capital  in  land.  Then  the 
2C 
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drainage  operations,  as  now  carried  on, 
affected  more  than  one  estate,  and  would 
cause  the  parties  desiring  to  purchase  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
For  the  sake  of  facilitating  large  pur- 
chases hj  companies,  it  might  he  desira- 
ble to  allow  the  proprietors  of  unincum- 
bered estates  the  opportunity  of  selling  by 
this  commission,  as  these  estates  might  be 
locally  connected  with  others  under  in- 
cumbrance. H«  was  anxious  also  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  giving  life  tenants  the 
power  of  selling  a  portion  of  the  estate,  to 
pay  debts  secured  on  the  inheritance. 
There  were  other  interests  in  Ireland — 
those  for  terms  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
which  ought  also  to  have  the  benefit  of 
this  commission. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  had  con- 
sidered  the  clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  feared  it  was  inadmissible;  for 
it  would  have  this  effect,  that  any  person 
might  create  an  incumbrance  on  his  estate, 
and  get  it  sold  by  the  commission,  or  sell 
it  almost  without  incumbrance.  This  would 
open  a  door  to  fraud,  as  it  might  be  done 
by  parties  having  defective  titles.  Should 
it  afterwards  appear,  on  the  working  of 
the  Bill,  that  it  might  be  extended  bene- 
ficially to  other  parties,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  doing  so.  As  to  the  interests 
for  terms,  such  as  church  leases  for  twenty- 
one  years,  he  would  consider  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  before  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  a.  BROOKE  inquired  if  this  Bill 
would  give  any  power  to  landowners  to  sell 
and  discharge  their  incumbrances,  still  re- 
serving the  rights  over  their  estates  which 
this  Bill  secured  to  those  coming  under  the 
commission  ? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  not  contemplated  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law  as  it  stood  in  this  respect. 
The  next  clause,  the  17th,  clearly  defined 
what  was  "  being  subject  to  any  incum- 
brance." 

Mr.  SADLEIR  feared  that  great  ob- 
struction would  be  offered  to  the  sale  of 
estates,  by  including  certain  interests  in 
the  Bill,  and  excluding  others.  In  pur- 
chasing an  estate  parties  would  not  like  to 
deal  with  the  commission  for  the  fee-sim- 
ple, and  thto  have  to  settle  with  a  number 
of  middlemen  for  their  interests. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  pro- 
mised  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

Mb.  S.  MARTIN  thought  it  would  be 

f  to  introduce  a  clause  for  the 

proTenting  parties  having  titles 


not  worth  a  year's  purchase  from  effecting 
sales  under  the  commission. 

The  Clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were 
Clauses  17  and  18. 

On  Clause  19, 

Mr.  TURNER  moved  a  proviso  to  the 
effect  that  no  order  of  sale  should  be  made 
on  the  application  of  any  owner  or  incum- 
brancer the  value  of  whose  interest  was 
not  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  inenm- 
brance ;  nor  unless  the  whole  of  the  in- 
cumbrances amounted  to  two-thirds  the 
value  of  the  estate. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  hoped 
this  suggestion  would  not  be  adopted,  as 
it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  prerions 
inquiry  as  to  the  respective  values  of  the 
estate  and  the  incumbrances,  which  in  the 
depressed  state  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land, was  perhaps  now  not  worth  more 
than  half  its  amount  when  the  mortgages 
were  effected.  The  necessary  result  would 
be  to  prevent  sales  in  a  g^reat  many  casos. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commiauoners 
to  look  something  beyond  the  technical  law 
in  these  cases,  and  to  regard  what  might 
be  morally  due ;  hence  they  ought  to  haTO 
a  very  large  discretion. 

Mb.  S.  martin  could  not  see  how  the 
proviso  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
could  have  the  effect  mentioned  by  his-hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Oeneral. 
He  thought  the  proviso  would  hare  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  fraud  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  pferentiiig  the 
sale  of  estates  per  force. 

Mr.  GROGAN  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solictor  Grenend  wonld  reeooaider 
the  question,  and  consent  to  the  inteiiion 
of  the  proviso,  which  would  operate  aa  a 
due  protection  to  the  rights  of  parties  in- 
terested in  the  property,  without  seriomlj 
clogging  the  working  of  the  measnre. 

Mr.  turner  did  not  think  the  obao*- 
vations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solieitor 
General  had  at  all  weakened  the  gronnda  for 
adopting  this  proviso;  but  he  (Mr.  Tnner) 
would  entirely  leave  it  to  the  Hooso  to  deal 
with  his  proposition  as  it  thought  fit. 

Mr.  GROGAN  would  strongly  reecmi- 
mend  the  hon.  and  learned  Gendeman  to 
alter  the  latter  part  of  the  proviso  so  aa  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  commissionow,  of 
ordering  sales,  to  cases  where  the  inenm- 
brances  did  not  exceed  one-half  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  estate.  As  the  pronso 
now  stood,  two-thirds  of  the  value  was  the 
limit,  and  he  wished  one-half  to  bo  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

Mr.  TURNER  would  aeeede  to  the  ra- 
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commendation  to  alter  the  "  two-thirds  ** 
to  "  one-half,"  and  would  divide  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  proviso  as  so  amended. 
Amendment  proposed — 

**  P.  7,  1.  25,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add 
the  following  Proviso :  *  Provided  always,  that  no 
such  order  for  sale  shall  be  made  unless  the  In- 
cumbances  on  the  Estate  to  be  sold  shall  amount 
to  one-half  of  the  value  thereof.*  " 

Question  put,  **  That  the  Proviso  he 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  9;  Noes 
66  :  Majority  57. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adah*,  R.  A.  S. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grogan,  E. 
Jones,  Capt. 


Magan,  W.  U. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Martin,  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  20,  21-  to  36,  inclusive,  were 
then  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  37, 

Mr.  grogan  conceived  it  was  ohvious 
that  the  strong  powers  given  under  this 
Act  might,  by  a  litigious  party,  be  misap- 
plied, to  annoy  a  co-inheritor  or  co-proprie- 
tor in  his  estate.  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Soli- 
citor General)  would  introduce  a  provision, 
that  in  such  case  the  commissioners  should 
have  power  to  give  penalty  costs  ? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  appro- 
hended  that  in  such  a  case  the  commis- 
sioners would  have  the  power  to  refuse  the 
application,  with  costs;  but  not  to  inflict 
costs  as  a  penalty. 

Mr.  S.  martin  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
meant  to  deal  with  the  case  of  leases 
created  after  the  incumbrance  where  the 
estate  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  upon  it.  In  that  case  the  incum- 
brance would  over-ride  the  tenancies  on 
lease  created  subsequent  to  it.  That  would 
be  a  great  hardship  in  the  case  of  bond 
fide  tenants.  What  he  should  therefore 
propose  would  be  this,  that  power  should 
be  given  to  ascertain  whether  the  lands 
were  let  at  a  fair  rent,  and  upon  proper 
teiTus,  and  upon  its  being  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  case  that  the  tenant  should 
be  protected  against  the  subsequent  pur- 
chaser. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  such  was  the  object  of  the  clause; 
but  if  that  meaning  was  not  clear  enough 
from  the  wotda  as  they  stood,  he  would  un- 


dertake to  introduce  others  which  would 
make  it  plainer. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
22  to  37  inclusive. 

On  Clause  38, 

Mr.  MONSELL  was  afraid,  that  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  38th  Clause  were  ex- 
tended,  the  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  de- 
feated. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  sale  of  incumbered 
estates,  and  proposed  also  to  leave  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  same  power  it  had 
at  present  over  those  estates.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Fiiend  proposed  that  in  case 
a  suit  should  have  been  commenced  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  incum- 
brancer therereby  signified  a  wish  that 
the  estate  should  be  sold,  the  commis- 
sioners should  not  have  the  power  to  take 
the  initiative,  but  that  initiative  must  be 
taken  by  the  incumbrancer  or  owner  for  the 
sale.  It  would  be  important  to  allow  the 
commissioners  to  take  the  initiative,  or  to 
suspend  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery so  far  as  related  to  the  sale  of  in< 
cumbered  estates.  It  was  not  an  answer 
to  his  objection  to  say,  that  self-interest 
would  induce  parties  to  go  before  the  com- 
mission, instead  of  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  would  take  the  case  of  the 
only  incumbrancer  being  a  solicitor — as  i^ 
solicitor  he  would  prefer  the  most  expensive 
court,  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  being  anxious  to  stick 
to  it  as  long  as  he  could,  would  not  go 
before  the  commissioners.  In  that  case, 
though  they  had  a  cheap  tribunal  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  it  would  be  the  real 
interest  of  the  incumbrancer — he  being  a 
solicitor — and  it  would  be  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  Bill. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  really 
thought  that  the  plan  suggested  by  his 
hon.  Friend  was  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  scope  and  object  of  the  Bill.  The 
scope  and  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  sell 
estates  on  application ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
proposed  that  they  should  make  an  ex- 
ception to  that  rule  in  the  particular  cases 
of  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
application  had  already  been  made  for  a 
sale  under  that  court.  He  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  make  such  an  exception. 
He  believed  there  were  very  few  suits  in- 
stituted in  the  Court  of  Chancery  where 
there  was  not  some  person  who  desired  a 
sale  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  per- 
son had  the  power  to  apply  to  the  commis- 
2C2 
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sioDers;  but  if  there  were  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  had  an  estate  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  mortgage,  and  there  was  an  in- 
cumbrancer who,  from  interested  motives, 
was  anxious  to  sweep  up  the  equity  of  re- 
demption in  costs  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  owner  of  that  equity  of  redemption 
had  no  objection,  he  (the  Solicitor  General) 
did  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  indulged,  or  why  they  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  a  different-  course  of 
proceeding.  Where  there  was  a  decree 
for  a  sale,  the  party  might  apply  to  the 
commissioners,  and  have  the  estate  sold  at 
once. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  argued  the  question  as 
if  no  person  could  be  interested  in  the  sale 
of  an  incumbered  estate  but  the  creditors 
and  nominal  proprietor.  He  did  not  think 
there  could  be  an  objection  to  introduce  a 
few  words  into  the  clause  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  that  which  would  be  a  great 
improTement — namely,  to  sell  the  bank- 
rupt estates  in  Ireland.  There  were  many 
cases  in  which  the  creditors  on  the  pro- 
perty, the  inheritor,  and  solicitor,  were  all 
interested  in  continuing  the  property  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  thou^  no  other 
person  was  interested  in  keeping  it  there. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tenants  on  the 
property,  and  die  tenants  on  adjacent 
estates,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  must  be  de- 
sirous to  see  those  incumbered  estates 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mission. As  no  reason  had  been  stated  to 
show  that  those  bankrupt  estates  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  not  be  brought 
under  the  commission,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  introduce 
words  into  the  clause  to  meet  the  diffi- 
cultv. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  would 
endeavour  to  introduce  some  words  to 
meet  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Ckusc  39, 

Mr.  SADLEIR  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  receiver  was  to  be  continued  after  the 
proceedings  for  the  sale  had  been  insti- 
tuted, because  he  thought  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  enabled  to  bring  the 
property  to  sale  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous circumstances.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deteriorating  to  a  property  than  to 
keep  it  in  the  miserable  condition  which  an 
estate  must  exhibit  as  long  as  one  of  the 
court  receivers  was  managing  it. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  the 


object  of  the  clause  was  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  not  manage  the  property  at 
all,  but  sell  the  property  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
On  Clause  40, 

Mr.  MONSELL  remarked,  that  there 
was  extreme  difficulty  in  Ireland  in  obtain- 
ing writs  of  partition,  and  the  proceedings 
were  extremely  cumbersome.  He  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  facilitate  the  di- 
vision of  unincumbered  estates,  and  the 
exchange  of  properties,  in  a  cheaper  way 
than  those  proceedings  can  now  be  effected* 
and  that,  both  parties  consenting,  the  di- 
vision or  exchange  of  property  might  be 
effected  under  this  Bill,  even  where  pro- 
perties were  not  incumbered.  The  prin- 
ciple had  been  already  adopted  in  this 
country  in  the  Commons  Inclosure  Act; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  most  useful  if 
proprietors  in  Ireland  whose  estates  were 
not  incumbered  should  be  allowed  facilities 
for  making  exchanges  and  for  the  diTision 
of  properties. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  sud, 
that  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  denrable 
to  facilitate  the  partition  of  estates,  and 
there  was  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the 
Bill,  when  the  estate  was  eneumbeied.  He 
was,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  present  ' 
Bill  should  be  confined  to  incumbered 
estates,  though  hereafter  he  hoped  to  see 
the  principle  now  introduced  extended  to 
other  cases. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  was  sorry  to  see,  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  answer, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  dispoaitioa  to 
hold  out  a  bonus  to  Irish  proprietors  to  in- 
cumber their  estates,  as  otherwise  they 
could  not  enjoy  the  facilities  wlueh  this 
Bill  was  calculated  to  afford. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Government  did  not  underrate  the 
value  of  the  proposal  made,  but  there  wen 
several  other  Bills  in  contemplation,  whidi 
it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to  haTe  intro- 
duced and  passed,  in  some  of  which  die 
point  might  be  more  regularly  introdoeed. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clanses  41 
and  i2. 

On  Clause  43, 

Colonel  DUNNE  complainod  ai  the 
limited  right  of  appeal  given. 

Mr.  S.  martin  wished  to  know  bow 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  deal 
with  the  case  of  a  man  whose  estate  was 
sold  against  his  will  and  interest  f 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  aaid.  if 
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the  commissioners  decided  against  the 
party,  he  would  have  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council;  and  if  they  also  decided 
against  him,  it  was  clear  that  there  should 
he  some  limit  put  to  the  litigation,  or  the 
proceedings  would  have  no  end.  He  ad- 
mitted that  hoth  hearings  might  he  de- 
cided erroneously ;  hut  then  there  had 
heen  many  decisions,  even  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  were  now  admitted  to  have 
heen  wrong. 

Mr.  S.  martin  said,  he  supposed  the 
case  of  a  party  who  was  ahsent,  and  there- 
fore unahle  to  make  out  his  title.  If  the 
sale  were  hurried  over,  and  the  proceeds 
divided,  such  a  person  would  be  defrauded 
in  consequence  of  having  no  power  of  ap- 
pealing. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  admitted 
that  .such  a  case  was  possible,  though  it 
was  hardly  probable,  and  there  might  be  a 
hardship  in  it;  but  the  House  should  take 
care,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  merely 
possible  case,  not  to  injure  and  incumber 
the  whole  Act. 

Mr.  turner  said,  that  in  these  cases 
the  right  of  appeal  was  now  for  the  iirst 
time  entirely  taken  away. 

Mr.  page  wood  said,  the  objection 
applied  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  rather 
than  to  this  particular  clause.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  often  required  a  period  of 
two  years  to  have  it  settled;  and  if  such  an 
appeal  were  to  be  given  in  this  instance, 
where  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  use  of 
the  Bill  at  all  1  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  if  any  reasonable  doubt  were 
raised  before  the  commissioners,  they 
would  be  most  ready,  as  any  judge  would 
be  in  a  similar  case,  to  grant  an  appeal. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

ThQ  other  clauses  were  then  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Thursday. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  MULLING  S  moved  tho  insertion 
of  the  additional  clauses  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

Mr.  PUSEY  thought  it  would  be  very 
inexpedient  to  make  any  such  addition  to 
the  Bill  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber; but,  acknowledging  the  importance  of 
the  principle  which  the  hon.  Member  wish- 
ed to  establish,  suggested  that  he  should 


withdraw  his  Amendment  and  bring  in  a 
separate  Bill  on  this  subject. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  considered  that 
the  Bill  would  be  detrimental  both  to  land- 
land  and  tenant,  and  would  therefore  op- 
pose it  in  toto  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Not  a  single  petition  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  from  any  tenant  farmer, 
whose  interest  especially  it  was  supposed 
to  advance.  In  the  present  day,  change 
was  sought  for  the  sake  of  change;  but 
did  any  benefit  result  from  those  changes  ? 
Let  them  ask  the  merchant,  the  trades- 
man, the  fanner,  and  the  landlord;  the 
answer  from  all  would  be  the  same.  He 
solemnly  believed  that  those  changes  had 
not,  and  that  they  would  not,  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good.  The  Bill  might  pass 
that  House,  but  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  pass  elsewhere;  and  he,  at  all  events, 
should  take  the  sense  of  that  House  upon 
it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion and  a  partial  measure.  They  were 
told  it  was  permissive;  but  it  enabled 
people  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
others  against  their  will;  it  affected  tho 
interests  of  the  Church;  which  was  in  his 
eyes  a  great  objection.  Under  its  provi- 
sions an  incumbent  might  be  prejudiced  by 
his  predecessor  to  a  serious  extent.  He 
did  not  know  what  could  have  induced  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  body  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  which  was  so  objectionable, 
and  was  not  desired  by  any  class  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  said  Clause  be  now  brought 
up." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this  Bill, 
as  amended,   be  further  considered  upon^ 
this  day  six  months,"  instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.** 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mu.  MULLING S  then  moved  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  Clause  : — 

**  That  in  case  the  growing  crops  of  tho  tenant 
of  any  farm  shall  be  seized  and  sold  by  any  sheriff 
or  other  oflflcer,  by  virtue  of  any  writ  of  fUri 
facias,  or  other  writ  of  execution,  such  crops  shall, 
so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  upon  the  farm, 
be  liable  to  tho  rent  which  may  accrue  and  be- 
come due  to  tho  Lindlord  after  any  such  seizure 
and  sale,  and  to  the  remedies  by  distress  and  other- 
wise for  recovery  of  such  rent,  and  that  notwith- 
standing any  bargain  and  sale  or  assignment  which 
may  have  been  made  or  executed  of  such  crops  by 
any  such  shcritf  or  other  officer." 
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Mr.  PUSEY  would  leave  this  clause  to 
the  judgment  of  Members  more  competent 
than  himself  to  judge  of  it.  He  could  not 
see  what  it  had  to  do  with  a  Bill  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mb.  HENLEY  thought,  if  the  clause 
could  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
title  of  the  Bill,  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
would  himself  admit  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
just clause,  or  one  that  was  not  needed. 
And  as  the  title  of  the  Bill  was  very  wide 
in  its  scope,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  fairly  considered  as  coming 
within  its  scope. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  brought  up,  read  P,  2°,  and 
added. 

Another  Clause  added;  Amendments 
made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3°  on  Thursday. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  printed. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  Second  Time. 

On  the  Motion  that  it  be  committed  on 
Friday, 

Captain  PECHELL  said,  he  observed 
one  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  increase  the 
business  of  the  county  courts.  Now  it 
was  already  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
judges  and  officers  of  these  courts  were 
underpaid,  and  that  even  their  travelling 
expenses  were  not  allowed  them.  He  was 
determined  to  raise  this  question  on  every 
stage  of  the  present  Bill,  till  the  matter 
was  finally  settled.  The  county  courts 
were  giving  great  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country,  and  tliat  satisfaction  was  every 
day  increasing.  Debts  were  now  got  in 
with  great  facility,  cheap  justice  was 
brought  to  every  man's  door,  and  there- 
foro  he  contended  that  the  Government 
ought  to  place  the  officers  of  these  courts 
in  a  position  commensurate  with  their 
great  utility  and  increasing  business. 

Mr.  turner  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  though  he  had  not  opposed  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  he  did  not 
agree  to  all  its  provisions.  It  was  certainly 
an  improvement  upon  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
but  there  were  several  clauses  which,  he 
thought,  would  require  to  be  ]|modified  in 
Committee. 
Bill  committed  for  Friday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  22,  lU^, 

lfanrm.1  PuBuoBfUA—I^por/Ai— Sewers  Acts  Amend- 
t%  SouUl  Debu  (SootUmd)  Act  Amendment. 


Pktitions  Pabbektbo.  From  Gknioester  and  Liverpool* 
and  a  Number  of  Places  near  London,  against  Sedudioa 
and  Prostitution.— By  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  from  Can- 
terbury, and  several  other  Places,  for  Protection  ftnm 
unrestricted  foreign  CompetitioD.— By  Lord  Brougham. 
fh>m  Yorkshire  and  HuddersfieUl,  against  the  Granting  of 
any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shops.— From  Stamford,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Freemen's  Lands  Bill.— By  Lord  RedenUe. 
ftom  the  Clergy  of  Bridport,  for  the  Prerentioii  of  the 
Sale  of  Tithes.— From  Atherstone,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Poor  Rates,  and  for  a  System  of  National  Rating,— 
By  liord  Lyttelton,  from  Chew  Magna,  for  an  AlteiifilaB 
in  Dispensmg  of  the  Educational  Grant. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

The  Eael  of  HARROWBY  said,  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  a  short  time  ago  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
River  Plate;  and  upon  that  occasion  the 
noble  Marquess  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil gave  an  assurance  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect,  from  the  information 
which  he  had  received,  that  affairs  in  tfant 
part  of  the  world  would  be  arranged  npon 
a  satisfactory  basis.  Two  or  three  diys 
ago  he  saw  an  account  in  the  public  papers 
of  some  arrangements  havinc  been  con- 
cluded between  the  English  Minister,  the 
French  Admiral  in  that  river,  and  General 
Rosas,  which  had  been  sent  home  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments.  Of  coarse 
intelligence  of  this  nature  excited  the  lire- 
liest  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  all  pelrsons 
interested  in  the  question,  to  know  whe- 
ther the  information  thus  published  was 
correct.  If  the  arrangement  referred  to 
was  one  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  prepared  to  sanction,  they  could,  of 
course,  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  that  in- 
formation as  early  as  possible  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if 
that  arrangement  was  not  satisfactorr  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  course  those 
parties  would  be  inclined  to  consider  that 
this  was  only  another  of  those  instances, 
repeated  through  a  long  series  of  Y^ears, 
by  which  General  Rosas  had  succeeded  in 
evading  any  decided  step  towards  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  in  the  hope,  by  protracting  it,  he 
should  make  it  impossible,  but  that,  in 
the  long  run,  that  country  would  not  fall 
into  his  hands. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  was  afraid  the  only  information  hd 
could  give  the  noble  Earl  upon  the  subject 
was,  that  the  anticipations  he  had  formerly 
expressed  as  to  a  speedy  settlement,  were 
likely  to  be  confirmed.  The  negotiations, 
however,  had  not  arrived  at  that  point  at 
which  it   would  be  convenient  to  make 
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them  the  subject  of  a  special  communica- 
tion to  the  House;  but  he  had  very  little 
doubt  of  their  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conchision.  The  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  and,  until  they  had  closed,  the 
papers  could  not  be  produced.  He  had, 
howeyer,  to  express  a  confident  hope  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  upon  a  basis  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
for  a  continuance  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  those  States. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  observed, 
that  the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess 
was  calculated  to  aiford  no  little  satisfac- 
tion. If,  as  appeared  to  be  understood, 
the  basis  of  the  arrangement  which  had 
taken  place  was  that  carried  out  from  this 
country  by  Mr.  Hood  some  years  ago,  be- 
fore he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  left  office,, 
he  was  bound  to  say  he  thought  it  was  all 
whieh  could  possibly  be  required.  But  he 
had  heard  that  to  that  proposal  certain 
modifications  had  been  attached.  These 
modifications  might  be  of  little  importance, 
or  they  might  be  of  gi*eat  importance,  and 
be  was  bound  to  say  he  had  not  heard  of 
any  apprehensions  being  entertained  with 
respect  to  them.  As  to  matters  of  diplo- 
matic punctilio  with  such  a  State  as  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  they  could  be  of  very  little 
importance;  but  he  would  impress  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  be  the 
modifications  what  they  might,  that  the 
independence  of  the  republic  of  the  State 
of  Monte  Video  was  the  only  condition  to 
which  we  could  attach  any  degree  of  real 
importance.  That  State  was  created  and 
itft  independence  guaranteed  under  British 
mediation;  and  we  were  bound  to  look  to 
the  preservation  of  its  independence,  see- 
ing that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  commerce  in  those  waters. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  conditions  might 
be,  or  whatever  changes  might  have  been 
made  in  the  proposed  convention  sent  from 
this  country  two  or  three  years  ago,  he 
hoped  the  essential  independence  of  this 
State  would  be  secured.  If  so,  any  modi- 
fications in  the  arrangement  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  of  very  little  importance. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  any  arrangement  would  be  upon  the 
foundation  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl ; 
but  what  qualifications  the  basis  might  have 
received,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  say  at 
present;  but  he  might  confidently  state  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  modifications 
would  depart  from  the  basis  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  any  material  respect. 


SCOTCH  EPISCOPALIANS.* 


Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  now 
the  honour  of  laying  before  their  Lordships 
a  very  important  petition,  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
which  he  did  not  think  he  could  any  longer 
postpone.  The  subject  of  it  was  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
petition  was  from  a  most  respectable  body 
of  our  fellow -citizens,  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
settled  in,  or  temporarily  resident  in,  Scot- 
land. Some  of  their  Lordships  understood 
the  question  much  better  than  he  could 
pretend  to  do;  but  the  bulk  must  necessa- 
rily be  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  he  was 
himself  until  the  petition  was  put  into  his 
hands.  He  hoped,  therefore,  they  would 
favour  him  with  their  attention  whilst  he 
made  a  short  preliminary  statement.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  he  should  do  his  duty 
most  satisfactorily  to  their  Lordships,  as 
well  as  to  the  petitioners,  and  therefore 
most  satisfactorily  to  his  own  mind,  if,  in- 
stead of  reading' the  petition,  which  was 
largely  but  not  diffusely  written,  and  which 
was  admirably  drawn  up  and  ably  argued, 
he  should  state  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
so  give  the  substance  of  the  petition  as  he 
went  along.  In  so  doing  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  state  his  own  opinion,  either  in  fa- 
vour of  the  petitioners  and  their  conten-- 
tion,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  Until  he 
was  enlightened  upon  what  might  be  said 
upon  the  opposite  side,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  entertain  any  positive  opinion;  he 
might  think  they  were  right,  **  as  at  pre- 
sent advised;"  but  it  was  no  departure 
from  this  safe  rule  which  he  prescribed  to 
himself,  if,  in  mentioning  what  had  taken 
place,  what  had  been  said,  and  what  had 
been  done,  he  should  find  any  persons  had 
been  conducting  themselves  rashly — if  he 
should  find  any  persons  had  been  behaving 
in  an  uncharitable  manner,  or  in  an  un- 
christian manner,  or  in  an  illegal  manner, 
it  would  be  no  departure  from  the  caution 
ho  had  imposed  upon  himself,  and  which 
he  had  announced  to  their  Lordships,  if  ho 
frankly  expressed  his  opinion  upon  their 
conduct,  rash,  or  uncharitable,  or  unlaw- 
ful, confirmed  as  that  opinion  was  by  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  land.  Ho 
had  stated  who  the  petitioners  were.  They 
were  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  resident  permanently 
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or  temporarily  ia  Scotland.  Ho  did  not 
say  of  tho  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
for  there  was  no  such  thin^.  There  ex- 
isted no  such  church.  The  petitioners 
woro  moQ)hers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
living  in  Scotland,  and  worshipping  in 
Scotland  according  to  tho  ritual  of  the 
English  Church,  believing,  or  at  least  pro- 
fessing .to  believe — for  he  had  no  right  to 
go  further — in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
tho  Church  of  England,  and  using  exclu- 
sively the  Liturgy  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  used  the  Liturgy  as  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Acts  of  Uniformity,  which 
Liturgy  alone  any  bishop,  any  priest,  any 
doaeon  in  England  could  by  law  use.  Not 
one  iota  had  any  bishop,  any  priest,  or  any 
deacon  the  riglit  to  change.  But  another 
church  was  established  in  Scotland.  In 
that  country  tho  petitioners  were  dissen- 
ters; they  were  separatists  there.  They 
bad  no  Established  Church  there.  They 
wero  members  of  the  Establislied  Church 
he«>,  expatriated  permanently  or  tempora- 
rily in  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  however, 
they  were  dissenters  and  sectaries  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  nothing  but  dis- 
senters and  separatists.  But  there  was 
another  elas;}  in  Scotland  who  were  nothing 
nior^  than  dissenters  and  sectaries*  at  least 
just  as  much  as  the  petitioners  were«  but 
who«  as  he  found  by  the  statements  laid 
before  him,  had  at  ditferent  times  taken 
Bolioiis  into  their  heads  that  they  had  less 
of  the  sectarian  and  dissenting  character 
about  them  than  the  petitioners^  He  should 
show  their  Lordships  how  fidse  that  notion 
w^w.  and  nnoa  what  a  delusion  it  was 
&>uiided«  aU  he  had  now  to  do  was«  to 
take  th«  two  dilR^rent  bodies*  and  describe 
tKeir  didfereaee«  as  he  found  them,  in  order 
to  makke  his  own  purpose  intelligible.  In 
tbew  respeets^  however,  they  did  not  dicTer 
Irom  one  another,  that  they  were  both  sec- 
taries— that  both  professed  the  eptscopa- 
litta  fNTttx  of  government — that  both  were 
itt  Scotland — and  that  neither  had  the 
s%htest  pretence  in  that  country  to  be 
cottsidervU  as  established «  or  as  a  church. 
He  had  told  their  Lordships^  as  was  the 
truth,  tluit  the  first  of  these  bodies,  the 
petitioiters^  subscribed  and  held  the  Thirty- 
uiiie  Article*,  without  any  *^ualllicai:ca : 
attd  that,  without  any  alteratiou  ;a  ajsy  one 
ioca  whatever,  they  jdopcod  tlxe  Litur^*  ot 
tite  Church  of  Hns;ta:id.  Not  so  the  other 
body.  They  ttse>l  a  Litiir^j^v  nia:t*rtally 
diicreiit  frcm  tha:  of  :bo  ».  h:r:-ca  o:  1>tj> 
kunL  itt- 1 lie  use  of  waioh  ;il;crcd  ui:u:,;y 
Ai(  petittottcrs.  and  those  who  agreed  « ith 


them,  could  not  join.  They  conld  not  use 
it,  nor  concur  in  it,  nor  approve  of  it;  first, 
because  it  was  not  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  it  contained  matter  which 
they  could  not  conscientiously  adhere  to, 
or  agree  in,  or  tolerate.  To  tolerate  it  in 
practice,  God  forbid  they  should  refuse; 
but  not  as  a  dogma  and  as  a  belief.  They 
preferred  to  abide  by  our  own  admirable 
Liturgy,  but  rejected  the  other.  He  should 
afterwards  state  to  their  Lordships  one  or 
two  samples  of  the  matters  wherein  the . 
difference  consisted,  and  then  they  would 
bo  enabled  to  see  why  the  petitioners  eould 
not  coincide  in  the  Liturgy  of  what  was 
called  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church — a 
name  they  had  chosen  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, but  which  the  Court  of  Session  had 
deliberately  and  without  hesitation  reject- 
ed. They  are,  if  they  please  to  call  them- 
selves so,  an  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scot- 
land. The  Episcopalian  Church  of  Scot- 
land they  arc  not,  and  cannot  be,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing;  and  a  church  they  only 
can  be  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
Baptists  or  Unitarians  in  England  may 
call  themselves  a  Baptist  or  Umtarian 
Church.  The  history  of  these  two  different 
bodies  was  as  materially  different  as  their 
Liturgies.  The  Scotch  Episcopalisaa  had 
no  orders  whatever  from  any  bishop,  ather 
in  England  or  Ireland*  and  they  could  not 
give  any  orders.  Having  no  orders  them- 
selres.  they  could  gire  none  in  that  churdi, 
though  they  gave  them  in  th^r  own  chnreh, 
as  they  called  it.  The  ministers  4yf  the 
other,  that  was  the  petitioners*  ehordi, 
using  our  Liturgy  and  subscribing  our 
Articles,  were  all  of  them  ordained  hj 
bishops  or  archbishops  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  There  was  also 
this  most  material  didflerenee  in  the  hialoiy 
of  the  two.  The  House  was  aware,  his- 
torically, that  episcopacy,  which  never 
took  any  deep  root  in  Scotland*  heing  ut- 
terly alien  to  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
w;]hs.  after  inetlectaal  attempts  to  force  it 
upon  them  in  the  loth,  and  subsequently 
iu  the  ITth.  century,  dually  rooted  out  by 
the  great  and  glono(s»  ev«it  whi^  took 
nlace  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ia 
loCS>.  the  Kerclutioo.  At  that  time,  by 
chat  event,  episeepacy  vas  utterly  put  down 
ia  Scv' eland,  and  presbytery  established  ia 
its  room.  Fr.^ci  the  year  I66S  to  1712,  er 
:horeabc»its^  the  petitioner**  church  was 
>ub;ccced  to  prea:  discomfort  and  even  to 
rorsccucioa.  Their  meetinjis  were  inler- 
r'.rrcoi.  tlicir  coapeis  were  discurhed^  their 
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performance  of  service  was  interfered  with, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  their  ministers  to 
continue  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
and  for  the  members  of  the  communion  to 
receive  the  offices  of  religion.  According- 
ly, about  the  year  1712,  a  statute — the 
10th  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  7 — was  passed 
to  put  an  end  to  these  interruptions  and 
persecutions.  This  statute  established  for 
them  the  full  and  entire  right  of  cele- 
brating the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land according  to  the  Liturgy  of  that 
Church :  the  ministers  qualifying  them- 
selves in  other  respects  by  taking  the 
oaths  of  abjuration,  supremacy,  and  alle- 
giance. It  was  not  quite  correct  to  say, 
as  this  petition  does,  that  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  was  required  as  a  condition  of 
their  receiving  the  protection  of  the  sta- 
tute, because  the  Act  authorised  them, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  perform  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  to  use  the 
Church  of  England  Liturgy  **  if  they  shall 
think  fit.**  They  had  by  the  Act  the 
right  of  protection  from  persecution,  and 
authority  to  use  the  Liturgy  ;  but  they 
were  not  required  by  the  Act  to  use  the 
Liturgy.  If  they  did  not  use  it,  it  was 
upon  their  own  objection.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject they  had  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  they 
chose.  So  matters  went  on  until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Then  oc- 
curred the  rebellion  of  1745.  Up  to  that 
moment  all  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  en- 
joyed all  the  protection  given  by  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne;  but  a  difference  had  arisen 
between  the  two  bodies,  which  he  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind.  The  pe- 
titioners adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Liturgy;  they  prayed  for  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family  in  the  usual  way, 
and  they  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  ab- 
juration, and  supremacy.  But  not  so  the 
other  body.  They  would  take  no  such 
oaths  :  and  hence  they  acquired  the  name 
of  the  nonjuring  clergy.  They  said,  **  We 
are  good  and  loyal  subjects,  but  we  will 
not  swear;  we  are  Protestants,  and  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  with 
the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  for  we  take  no 
such  oaths.'*  So  they  went  on  until  1745, 
when,  immediately  after  the  rebellion,  the 
19th  Geo.  II.  was  passed.  The  nonjuring 
clergy  had  sown  sedition  broadcast  over 
the  land.  The  Legislature  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  submit  to  it  no  longer, 
and  a  stringent  statute  was  made,  of  which 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  the 
details.  The  principle  of  it,  however,  was 
as  follows :  No  more  tlian  five  persons  of 


the  Episcopalian  body  should  presume  to 
assemble  together  to  worship  in  any  meet- 
ing-house, or  private  chapel,  under  severe 
penalties,  unless  they  would  take  the  oaths 
and  pray  for  the  Royal  Fanoily  as  other  loyal 
subjects  did;  but  if  they  still  continued 
nonjurors,  they  were  deprived  of  the  right 
of  assembling  together  to  a  greater  num- 
ber than  ^we,  under  the  penalty,  if  clergy- 
men, of  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence, 
and  transportation  for  life  for  the  second 
oficnce;  and  if  laymen,  to  other  penalties 
of  less  severity.  This  Act  proceeds  upon 
a  preamble,  charging  the  nonjurors  with 
having  been  accessories  to  the  late  wicked 
rebellion.  Such  was  the  opinion  recorded 
of  them  by  this  statute  ;  such  was  the 
opinion  of  them  held  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Se- 
cond; and  that  opinion  remained  unchanged 
so  long  as  they  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of 
abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  so  long 
as  they  refused  to  pray  for  the  Royal 
Family,  which  they  continued  to  do  for 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.  In  the 
year  1792  another  Act  was  passed,  which 
set  forth  that  the  persons  in  question 
had  become  more  trustworthy  subjects, 
and  that  their  loyalty  was  more  to  be 
depended  upon;  but  this  Act  only  freed 
them  from  pains  and  penalties  for  assem- 
bling to  a  greater  number  than  five,  on  the 
express  conditions,  first,  that  they  should 
sign  and  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
abjuration;  secondly,  that  they  should  pray 
for  the  Royal  Family;  and,  thirdly,  that 
they  should  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  docquet  usually  annexed 
to  those  articles — a  docquet  which  many 
persons  in  these  days  signed  jesuitically, 
making  an  affirmation  openly  with  the 
hands,  but  protesting  against  it  secretly  in 
their  hearts.  If  they  did  not  sign,  if  they 
did  not  pray  for  the  Royal  Family,  if  they 
did  not  take  the  oaths,  then  they  were  to 
continue  subject  to  pains  and  penalties, 
though  less  severe  than  formerly.  Any 
priest,  deacon,  or  bishop,  (as  they  called 
themselves,  but  they  were  really  not  bishops 
at  all,)  so  refusing,  was  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
suspension  for  the  second  offence  from  his 
office  for  three  years.  Laymen  were  less 
gently  dealt  with;  for,  by  attending  such 
illegal  ministrations,  they  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Thus  they  were 
still  kept  under  strict  watch  by  this  Act, 
although,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  relaxation  of 
the  previous  severity  of  the  law.  But 
what   said  the   nonjuring   clergy   to   this 
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Act?  Why,  it  tarned  out,  that  though 
willing  to  get  the  toleration,  thej  were  un- 
willing to  pay  the  price;  they  liked  the 
benefit,  but  disliked  the  conditions  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Thej,  there- 
fore, hesitated  about  taking  the  oaths. 
Thej  continued  fencing  with  the  Act  and 
its  requirements  for  twelve  years,  down  to 
about  1804,  when,  at  length,  they  inti- 
mated that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
do  what  the  law  demanded  they  should  do. 
But  they  accompanied  that  intimation,  that 
report,  of  their  willingness,  with  a  private 
understanding  and  reservation  among  them- 
selves, which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  was 
disgraceful  to  their  character,  not  only  as 
Christians  but  as  honest  men.  They  said 
privately  among  themselves,  but  not  to 
Parliament  and  the  country,  that  they 
subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in 
conformity  to  the  construction  put  upon 
them  in  a  book  then  just  published,  and 
which  they  much  patronised,  called,  A 
Layman's  Account  of  his  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice  as  a  Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland,  Published  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Bishops  of  that  Church,  Now, 
this  book  made  considerable  variations 
from  the  ordinary  and  accepted  tenor  and 
meaning  of  those  articles.  So  matters, 
however,  went  on,  until  the  year  1840, 
when  his  most  rev.  Friend,  the  late  pious, 
learned  and  amiable  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Dr.  Howlcy)  brought  a  Bill  into  that 
House  to  extend  certain  privileges  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  sectarians — for  nothing 
more  than  sectarians  they  were — calling 
themselves  **  Members  of  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church.**  This  Bill  passed.  It 
gave  power  to  any  English  bishop  to  li- 
cense any  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church  to  preach  in  his  diocese  for 
two  days  or  Sundays,  and  no  more;  where- 
as, by  the  Act  of  Anne,  no  such  minister 
could  officiate  in  England  or  Ireland  unless 
duly  registered  as  a  person  whoso  orders 
had  been  given  by  some  of  the  bishops  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
In  fact,  the  Act  of  1840  recognised,  in  no 
way  whatever,  tho  orders  given  by  Scotch 
bishops;  but  it  only  so  far  sanctioned  them 
as  to  permit  any  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
clergy  to  officiate  for  two  days  and  no  lon- 
ger in  any  diocese  in  England  or  Ireland, 
with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan. 

Tho  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne  made  no  recognition  of  any 
particular  orders.  It  simply  said,  **  or- 
dained by  a  Protestant  bishop;"  but  after 
the  rebellion,  tho  law  was  rendered  more 
strict,  and  a  register  was  required. 


LoBD  BROUGHAM  said,  the  riglit  rer. 
Prelate  was  perfectly  correct.  The  Act 
of  Anne  did  «ay,  "by  a  Protestant  bi- 
shop;" but  as  the  Scotch  bishops  were  no 
bishops  at  all,  of  course  their  orders  woe 
not  recognised  by  the  Chnrch  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  Sutnte  of  Geo.  II.  re- 
quired %at  persons  in  orders  should  be  re- 
gistered :  true.  But  what  orders  ?  Why, 
those  granted  by  English  or  Irish  hish<^ 
alone,  clearly  showing  that  the  law»  at  least, 
did  not  reckon  the  Scotch  bishops  as  any- 
thing very  episcopal.  He  woold  now 
come  to  the  matter  of  the  present  contro- 
versy. It  consisted  chiefly  in  this.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  sectaries, 
against  whom  the  petitioners  complained, 
who  called  themselves  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church — which  they  were  not,  for  they 
were  no  church  at  all — and  who  only  de- 
sired, when  toleration  was  asked  for  them, 
to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other 
Dissenters  like  themselves,  in  Scotland, 
no  sooner  obtained  that  toleration  than  thej 
showed  what  they  wanted.  They  had  eri- 
dently  become  desirous  to  discountenance 
and  put  down  other  bodies,  althongh  at 
first  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  made  equal 
to  these  other  bodies.  Thej  thereupon 
proceeded  at  once  to  extremities  with  the 
other  Episcopalians — the  petitioners  :  thej 
stigmatised  them  as  schismatics,  and  the? 
warned  all  mankind  of  the  Christian  faith 
jto  take  care  how  they  entered  into  cotnrnn- 
nion  with  them,  as  they  formed  no  part  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  In  fact,  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed 
upon  the  petitioners  as  nearly  as  possiUe 
by  this  newly-tolerated  sect;  and  Uier  ac- 
tually proceeded  to  enforce  it,  for  he  found 
that  in  one  case,  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  legal  proceedings,  thej  used 
language,  of  which  one  of  the  Scotch 
Judges  in  the  Court  of  Session,  amAi 
**  There  is,  in  this  sentence"  (of  synbdioal 
denunciation  by  the  Primus,  as  he  calk 
himself — Dr.  Skinner  called  himself  the 
Primus  of  that  body  which  was  no  chordi 
at  all)  **  an  excess  of  language  quite  ns- 
pardonable."  But  the  self-styled  iVtmw 
required  his  presbyters  to  publish  and  de- 
clare it  from  the  altar,  and  to  denounce  a 
gentleman  for  his  just  and  conscientioitf 
objections  to  their  garbled  liturgy,  de- 
nounce him  in  language  designated  by  the 
highest  legal  authority  as  •*  unpardonaole." 
And  when  one  of  them  refused,  and  very 
properly  refused,  as  he  might  have  been 
indicted  for  libel,  Dr.  Skinner  wrote  to  him 
a  letter  of  reproof,  in  which  occurred  the 
following  gentle  and  choice  phrase,  *•  Your 
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mulish  obstinacj  in  &o  simple  a  matter.*' 
This  **  simple  matter**  being  no  less  than 
a  sentence  of  excommunicatiun  against  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
having  subscribed  the  articles  of  her  faith 
with  no  Jesuitical  reservation,  with  no  se- 
cret or  hidden  interpretation,  but  in  an 
open,  honest,  manly,  straightforward  man- 
ner, declined  to  alter  his  tenets.  Had  this 
Presbyter  been  less  mulish,  he  might  have 
deserved  to  be  compared  with  another  ani- 
mal of  the  mule*s  kindred;  for  he  would 
have  committed  a  most  imprudent  act. 
"Your  mulish  obstinacy,**  continued  the 
Primus,  as  he  called  himself,  "in  so  sim- 
ple a  matter  is  extremely  silly  and  vexa- 
tions." And  then  he  added,  in  reference 
to  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  the  Pres- 
byter, **  If  you  be  not  completely  stultified, 
Tou  must  perceive^how  utterly  impossible 
It  is  for  me  to  listeip  to  any  such  absurd- 
ity." Absurdity  !  did  any  one  ever  hear 
m  such  prudent  conduct  being  called  an 
absurdity?  Why,  he  who  claimed  this 
authority  was  no  bishop,  and  his  church 
was  no  church  !  They  were  sectaries,  and 
only  sectaries;  they  were  Dissenters  and 
only  Dissenters.  Why,  in  1809,  a  case 
was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Session  by 
one  <^  the  heads  of  this  sect,  in  which  he 
called  himself  the  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
The  snmmons  spoke  in  particular  of  "  the 
bisliop  and  diocese  of  Edinburgh,**  and 
"the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.** 
But  the  Court  of  Session  refused  to  recog- 
nise any  such  titles  or  any  such  dioceses.* 
They  might,  if  they  chose,  parcel  Scotland 
out  into  four  quarters,  and  arrange  them 
as  districts  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
rdigious  discipline,  but  that  would  give 
them  no  legal  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  of  Session  very  properly  said,  '*  We 
recognise  no  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland; 
we  know  of  no  dioceses  in  Scotland;  we 
hare  heard  of  dioceses  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  thing.  You  are 
Dissenters  and  Sectaries;  you  may  call 
your  ministers  bishops  or  whatever  else 
you  choose,  we  care  not;  but  dioceses  we 
cannot  allow  you  to  have."  He  did  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  upon 
the  theological  part  of  the  question.  Not 
only  was  he  averse  to  the  introduction 
of  such  arguments  into  the  Ilonse,  but  he 
confessed  himself  incapable  of  taking  part 
in  such  controversies.  At  the  same  time 
he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken,  if  he  did  not  at- 

•  Case  of  Bishop   Aberncthy  Drummond  v, 
Jaines  Farquhar,  July  6th,  1809. 


tempt  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
Lordships,  that  there  was  such  a  difference 
between  the  two  liturgies  as  justified  the 
petitioners  in  refusing — and  constantly  and 
steadily  refusing — to  use  that  which  the 
other  body  sought  to  impose  upon  them. 
This  other  body  did  not  allow  any  person 
to  become  a  dean,  priest,  or  bishop,  as 
they  were  called,  unless  they  signed  the 
canon  which  gives  **  primary  authority" 
to  this  liturgy — part  of  which  he  would 
presently  read  to  the  House.  First,  he 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  these  Epis- 
copalians made  canons  of  their  own.  They 
had  a  sort  of  convocation,  into  which  no 
laymen  were  admitted,  in  which  they 
made  new  canons  or  altered  old  on^s  ac- 
cording to  their  own  good  pleasure,  and 
he  might  add,  not  unfrequently.  In  the 
liturgy  thus  promulgated  by  the  canons, 
the  Communion  Office  varied  most  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  would  read  one  sentence  to  show  the 
discrepancy  between  them.  In  the 
prayer  called  the  Invocation  occurred  these 
words : — 

"  Bless  and  sanctify  with  thy  word  and  Holy 
Spirit  these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that « 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
dearly  beloved  Son." 

Not  *'  become  to  us  by  faith  for  our  sanc- 
tifieation,**  but  **  that  they  may  become*' 
— that  was  absolutely — **  the  body  and 
blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son." 
Well,  this  Episcopalian  sect  mi^ht  be  quite 
right,  and  the  petitioners  might  be  quite 
wrong,  for  being  but  a  bad  theologian  at 
best,  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  that 
question  at  all ;  but  he  must  say,  that  to 
those  who  had  a  conscientious  objection  to 
any  departure  from  the  English  Church  in 
this  particular,  it  was  a  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  join  a  communion  which 
used  such  a  liturgy,  for  if  this  did  not 
amount  to  transubstantiation,  it  was  a  very, 
very  near  approach  to  it — almost  the  near- 
est he  had  ever  seen  beyond  the  Romish 
pale.  They  might  be,  as  he  had  said, 
quite  right,  and  he  and  others  quite  wrong; 
but  all  must  admit  there  was  a  difference 
between  them  quite  sufficient  to  give  a 
perfect  right  to  those  who  joined  with  the 
petitioners  to  say,  **  We  prefer  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England  to  this 
variety  of  episcopacy'* — a  perfect  right, 
because  this  was  no  more  a  church  than 
any  of  the  other  bodies  of  sectaries  in 
Scotland.  He  came  now  to  the  last  sub- 
ject of  complaint  urged  in  this  petition. 
It  was  a  practical  grievance.     When  a 
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)>ar»on  oixlainod  in  England  or  Ireland, 
wont  back  to  Kngland.  after  having  been  a 
rosidont  in  Scotland,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
KhIv  ot  IMssentors  which  used  the  eno- 
nctnw  liturgy — that  was  to  say,  the  liturgy 
which  ditfcrotl  from  that  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland — the  logitiinato  descendants  of 
the  nonjuring  clergy,  of  those  who  had 
Ihhmi  $>ti)n^iati::od  with  soilition  and  rebel- 


find  two  respectable  bodies — for  he  knew 
they  were  both  respectable— of  Dissenters 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  who  had  so  mneU 
in  common,  at  variance  upon  points  so  in- 
teresting and  so  important  to  conscientions 
minds.  He  must  also  say,  that  he  whoQj 
disapproved  of  that  asperity  of  language 
which  had  received,  justly,  the  censure  of 
the  Court  of  Session.     Far  be  it  from  him 


lion,  and  punishe^l  accordingly  in  174*^ —  to  ask  the  Ilouse  to  dechire  which  of  the 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  those  who,  ;  disputants  was  right,  and  which  wrong. 
divla;iug  themselves  loyal  subjects,  hesi- 1  That  never  ought  to  be.  as  it  was  not,  the 
tatc*i  fr^nn    i7l^-  t^i   1504.   twelve  ycirs.       "        -  -    -  — 

Km  ore  thoy  would  take  the  oaths  of  alie- 
giftuoe  ,-ind  supremacy,  and  who  vve:uuaily 
suWHKxl  to  the  Thirtv-r.mo  Articles  with 


a  sivrit  iV5s>rvat:cu — if  such  a  ]^^rs on 
brouiV.t  a  oert incite  fro:;:  a  Sc-oioh  bishop 
— whv*  was  r.k^  bishop  r.t  f.'.l — V.e  was  rc- 
oeivcsi  ly  the  bishops  of  this  ccuntry  ir.d 
at  OT>vV  'liccusisl  tv-  oSviiU\  r*nii  i:  pro- 
faeontod  to  a  iiv;r.g.  he  was  iirirjediatiV  ir.- 
ductoii.  Some  liishovts.  hirwevor.  Lad  one 
Tal  e  ar:  a  s  ^r.-:  e  £  v.  :■  *  V.  ( r.  S  or.:  e  w  ci£  J  r.  iT-s 
CT»r.i  a  :'«-:5>i»  ic-  c-ff.c.iu*  in  *":icir  diiX-:>-s. 
a:>d  w:u\'.  r.::  iriiV,:::,  n./.css  *r.c  {".i-r^^- 
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otHce  of  Parliament.  He  griered  to  find 
that  our  excellent  Church  in  Scotland 
shfUid  I'.ave  this  quarrel  among  h»  sons. 
It  w<.iuld  be  much  better  for  hoih  bodies 
to  co:r.e  to  an  understanding,  and  be  so 
united  as  to  have  co  dlderences  in  doctrinal 
cpir.icu  or  creed.  He  could  not,  however, 
s.iy  his  ei>ec:aiious  were  xerr  sanguine 
of  such  a  hapyy  oo&scmmaDon  erer  taking 
rl^ce.  His  iea:-s  in  ibis  respect  did  not 
:;n>:>  fro;:2  a  lielief  thai  insurmoinitable 
I'.ifTrrerccs  c:  opinion  exisLed  between 
;i.-:-:-T.  »Jn  \he  contrair,  ihe  light  thrown 
uro:.  ibe  hisi-i-nr  of  churches  and  of  aceds 
:::  ti.e  rc-c-crds  jrn  by  auiLors  of  past  times, 
i.r  I'zi;  c  iMlned  from  careful  study  of 
;':  •:  lygcce  del::er&UKis  of  PaHiament, 
:"jr  Ilrit  sr.-:-i  :-y  ihe  researches  and  dis- 
cu:«i!ii>cs  if  zjocem  auihoTE — aod  amoog 
iLe  r^:?:  &':>3r  luL  xLe  mnsi  reeent  was  hit 
T.: ■"":'>  Fr-:.r-d  3:TK»r  lisf-  cross  besidiei  «Ae 
7'.:'k.;  :■:  AriTrll  who  had  giren  to  the 
V  :c!'d  L  j-kTL-ic.  alije,  and  intcovsuiig  wosk 
r:i:i.  ile  sz^'*£*.:-i.  xboiigh  non  <m  poiati 
ir..r..?djst-:'y  c;"i.TM»n.fi  with  ilus  case— 
d:>:«.i^od  l.zl  z:-  tLink  ih£i  z>earDeBi  to 
.'ui'Li^ry  :c  .iJiIilijil  vwm  £«nrh  snh^erts  wai 
!?.•:  itii  lu.is;  essf^ZitiaZ  eienxoii  of  peace 
f.nd  r^'ri^Tird  I'l  was  disposfsd  to  bc&re, 
11,!'..  iLT  ?r:izi  iLi  r.£'i^  fc  c%it£JeaDg  sects 
— iLT  frill::  i~i"f  ii>]»KTi»es  of  Cioixe^ng 
;";ie.."i:c:i.ns,  ln'irj:  icoporutnii-c  lo  the  dis- 
:iiir»:  4i:  :.i:-.t  s:  »:rtk!  poiLis  of  heBef  iron 
•r^i  iij.-.::  .■: — njziiOJT.  ts  ui ocrt  ibese  morsl 
iic.*;^  .'"K'-d  L  iLv  of  ufciurt  like  that  d 
JT"..  It: '.•:..  vj  i  uiifcus-d  ir  an  isrene 
-.■•■.■»..'•: i.ii.  *.:'  i/>u4i»:^  —  ihf-  ^srcest  aai 
:.'\-'"  >:'  ■;  v-.iiiid  ti%c  (curx  be  fecal 
\  ri--;  :ii:  >'.ju-:  in^rr-cser.  iht-  i^rtl  leMtf 
V-J.S  ::  .  >r..:.. ■.>>•.  Hi  iffi7»ed  xios  wwM 
:i:.:   1-  V    :-        .    rjist      £<    missed  thii 
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coiuillunions,  the  one  which  combined,  at 
once,  the  most  exalted  talent,  piety,  and 
learning,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  tole- 
ration— a  praise  which  even  Dissenters  al- 
lowed; and  ho  could  not  help  feeling,  in 
regard  to  this  venerable  Establishment  the 
most  profound  respect,  the  roost  sincere 
admiration,  and  the  warmest  affection. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded  by 
reading  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  May  it,  therefore,  please  your  Lordships  to 
provide  that  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  on"  being  appointed  to  English 
chapels  in  Scotland,  may  be  inducted  to  the  charge 
of  their  congregations,  simply  as  such,  cither  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by 
the  respective  bishops  from  whom  they  received 
ordination,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland : 

"  Or  may  it  please  your  Lordships  to  sanction 
and  recommend  periodical  visitations  of  English 
congregations  in  Scotland  by  certain  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland — not  as  le- 
gally exercising  any  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland,  but  as  ecclesiastically  exercising  their 
episcopal  functions  in  the  congregations  which 
stand  in  need  of  their  assistance,  especially  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers  and  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion: 

"  Or  may  it  please  your  Lordships  to  adopt  any 
other  course  of  proceeding  which  to  your  Lord- 
ships may  appear  most  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  your  petitioners  on  such  a  footing  in 
this  country  as  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of 
the  discipline  of  their  own  Church." 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  greatly 
regretted  that  they  had  not  on  this  occa- 
sion the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  that 
right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London), 
at  whose  request  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  been  good  enough  on  a  former 
erening  to  p<)stpone  the  presentation  of 
this  petition.  Had  that  right  rev.  Prelate 
been  present,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
address  their  Lordships  with  his  usual 
dear  and  convincing  eloquence,  and  with 
that  authority  to  which  his  experience  alike 
and  his  great  abilities  entitled  him,  and  to 
which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  was 
aware  that  he  had  himself  no  claim.  But 
his  right  rev.  Friend  being  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present,  owing  to 
important  business  in  his  own  diocese,  had 
requested  him  to  state,  on  his  behalf,  his 
dissent  from  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be- 
fore the  House;  and  in  doing  this,  though 
it  would  be  his  wish  to  confine  his  observa- 
tions within  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
he  trusted  to  be  able  to  adduce  some  rea- 
sons why  their  Lordships  should  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  view  of  the  subject  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  or  grant  the  request  which  he  had 


prefen'cd  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners. 
He  begged,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to 
assure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  he 
concurred  most  heartily  in  the  observations 
with  which  he  had  closed  his  address,  as 
to  the  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  all  subjects — and  especially  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  of  a  sacred  nature — of 
laying  aside  all  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
acrimony.  He  agreed,  also,  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  deploring  the  differ- 
ences which  unhappily  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  though  he  believed 
that  those  differences  did  not  prevail  by 
any  means  to  the  extent  the  House  might 
have  been  led  to  suppose  from  the  speech 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  Neither 
did  he  dissent,  in  any  material  respect, 
from  the  recapitulation,  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  heard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland.  It  was  true  that  that  Church 
did  not  enjoy  any  of  those  advantages  of 
outward  condition  which  were  in  this  coun- 
try attached  to  the  Church  as  established 
by  law.  It  was  neither  endowed  with 
wealth,  nor  dignified  with  the  honours  of 
worldly  state.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
dissenting  body,  and  had  no  fixed  status 
by  law.  It  was  now  only  tolerated ;  and 
till  protection  was  extended  to  it  by  the 
statute  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  referred,  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
proscription  and  persecution  to  which  no 
other  religious  community  was  in  that 
country  exposed.  But  while  he  thus  gave 
his  assent  to  much  that  had  been  said  as 
matter  of  history  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  inference  he  drew  from  this,  or  to  ad- 
mit that,  because  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  was  not  endowed  or  established, 
it  was,  therefore,  no  church  at  all. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  No,  no  ! 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY:  Again 
and  again  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said  it  was  no  church,  that  its  bishops, 
were  no  bishops,  and  that  as  a  church  it 
had  no  existence  at  all.  According  to  such 
a  rule,  the  church  of  Christ  did  not  exist 
at  all  before  it  was  endowed  and  establish- 
ed by  Constantino.  According  to  this,  that 
church  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  trace  back  to  the  days  of  the  presence 
on  earth  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  did 
not  exist  in  the  world  before  the  fourth 
century.  It  was  surely  hardly  necessary 
to  disprove  such  a  proposition  as  this.  The 
church  of  Christ  existed  in  the  world  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  it  was  per- 
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secuted  and  reviled  everywhere,  long  be- 
fore it  was  established  anywhere  by  law. 
It  existed  when  confined  to  the  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem;  and  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  spread  abroad 
and  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  had  overcome  the  world  without  the 
aid  of  those  external  supports  in  which 
tho  noble  and  learned  Lord  appeared  to 
consider  its  very  existence  to  consist.  Why, 
according  to  this  argument,  the  church  in 
the  present  day  could  have  no  existence  at 
all  in  those  countries  in  which  it  was  not 
endowed  and  established  by  law.  It  could 
not,  for  instance,  have  any  existence  at  all 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where, 
nevertheless,  we  were  happy  to  see  a 
church  which  we  acknowledged,  and  which 
was  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
Church,  existing,  and  flourishing,  and 
widely  spread,  although  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  any  support  from  the  civil 
power.  He  could  not  conceal  his  surprise 
at  the  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  in  this  respect.  It  was  also  true 
that  from  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
down  to  1792,  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  was  under  the  proscription  of  the 
law;  but  that  proscription  did  not  arise 
from  anything  in  the  religions  tenets  or 
ecclesiastical  character  of  that  Church, 
but  from  the  political  opinions  which  were 
generally  prevalent  among  its  members; 
and  because  it  was  unwilling  to  give  to 
the  civil  government  those  pledges  of  its 
loyalty  to  the  established  order  of  things 
which  were  required  as  the  condition  of 
protection  to  be  extended  by  the  State. 
Harsh  as  were  the  laws  under  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  lay  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was 
much  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  that 
body  during  that  time  to  account  for,  if 
not  to  justifr,  them.  But  before  the  close 
of  that  century  these  reasons  ceased  :  and 
from  the  time  that  the  members  of  that 
Church  professed  the  same  allegiance  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  those  re- 
strictions had  been  removed,  and  that  pro- 
tection had  been  fully  and  freely  extended 
to  them  which  the  law  conferred  upon  all 
other  religious  bodies.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  corrected  one  misstate- 
ment in  the  petition,  namely,  that  the  10th 
of  Queen  Anne  prescribed  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Chureh  of  England  as  a 
condition  of  the  toleration  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in 
Scotland;  but  as  this  was  one  of  the  points 


on  which  the  petitioners  appeared  Teir 
much  to  rely,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
again  directing  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  it,  and  of  quoting  the  words  of  the 
statute  itself  in  order  to  show  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  any  siieh 
assertion;  but  that  the  Act  in  question 
left  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  free  to  use  either  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  such  other 
form  of  worship  as  they  might  prefer,  with- 
out in  any  degree  forfeiting  by  such  diver- 
sity the  protection  extended  to  them.  The 
words  of  that  statute  were  as  follows : — 

**  It  shaU  be  free  and  lawful  for  all  those  of  tbe 
Episcopal  communion  to  exercise  their  own  fbrm 
of  worship,  performed  after  their  own  msumer  bj 
pastors  ordained  by  Protestant  bishops,  and  to 
use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  if  they 
shall  think  fit." 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  by 
these  terms  they  were  free  to  use  or  to  re- 
fuse, as  they  thought  fit,  the  Litorgj  oi 
the  Chureh  of  England.  And  in  speaking 
on  this  subject  he  wotdd  further  remark, 
that  while  it  was  very  natural  for  ns  to 
most  value  the  Liturgy  to  the  use  of  wlueh 
we  had  been  accustomed  from  our  eariiest 
youth,  and  while  there  was  in  all  well-coo- 
stituted  minds  a  becoming  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  forms  associated  in  our  memoiy 
with  many  holy  and  endearing  recollee- 
tions,  he  was  stu«  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  far  too  well  versed  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Chureh  to  give  any  sanction  to  the 
idea  that  an  identity  of  liturgical  fbnni 
was  in  any  way  a  necessary  condition  of 
chureh  communion.  Their  Lordships  were 
well  aware  that  even  in  the  same  chnrA 
there  used  to  be  in  former  times  scope  for 
a  much  greater  diversity  in  this  respeet 
than  existed  now  under  the  more  stringent 
regulations  of  modem  legislation.  In  oar 
own  country,  before  the  Reformation,  a 
member  of  the  Chureh  removing  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  to  the  southern, 
would  have  been  thereby  necessarily  ob- 
liged to  the  adoption  of  some  differences  cf 
liturgical  form,  as  in  the  former  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Chureh  of  York  generally 
prevailed,  whereas  the  southern  diocesfls 
generally  adopted  the  use  of  Samm,  the 
liturgical  formularies  of  which  Chureh  had 
obtained  great  celebrity  and  wide-extended 
prevalence,  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
they  had  been  arranged  and  ordered  by 
Osmond,  his  great  predecessor  in  that  seat 
which  he  had  now  the  honour,  however  un- 
worthily, to  fill.  It  was,  however,  true, 
that  ditferences  of  liturgical  forms  might 
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ezpresft  essential  differences  on  vital  doe- 
trines  of  the  faith;  and  if  this  were 
the  case,  an  obstacle  to  commonion  would 
then  undoubtedly  exist.  He  felt  that 
the  observations  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  as  to  the  unsnitableness  of  that 
place  for  the  discussion  of  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  were  very  just :  and  he 
would  rather  be  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  this  re- 
spect, than  tempted  by  his  example  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  in  detail  upon  topics  upon 
which,  from  the  sacredness  of  their  cha- 
racter, it  was  painful  to  speak  in  an  as- 
sembly of  that  kind.  He  would,  therefore, 
content  himself  with  saying,  that  men  of 
the  highest  character  in  our  own  church, 
men  second  to  none  in  Protestant  zeal  and 
purity  of  faith,  had,  on  a  most  careful  and 
diligent  investigation,  even  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Scottish  Liturgy  over  our 
own.  He  would  conteot  himself  with  de- 
claring bis  own  belief  that  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  expressed  no  doctrine  discordant 
irma  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  articles 
ci  our  own  Church.  And  on  this  subject, 
on  which  many  misrepresentations  were 
now  made,  and  very  erroneous  ideas  were 
afloat,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  satisfactory 
to  their  Lordships  to  hear  what  was  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  one  of  those  clergy- 
men who  were  mainly  concerned  in  that 
movement  of  which  this  petition  was  the 
xesnlt.  He  had  in  his  hand  an  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  one  of  those 
gentlemen  to  the  late  Bishop  Russell,  which, 
with  the  permission  of  their  Lordships,  he 
woold  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House.  In  that  letter  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman said — 

«<  The  canons  I  havo  now  examined.  I  took 
the  preeaution  of  reading  them  before  I  examined 
iMiy  oontroversial  writings  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Tbs  result  was  aoquireid  without  the  slightest 
diffloaltj.  I  must  ft'ankly  say,  that  inasmuch  as 
they  relate  only  to  discipline  and  not  to  matters 
ef  fiUth,  and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  compel  me 
to  adopt  In  |ny  own  church  the  communion  office, 
a  eUnee  which  I  decidedly  hold  to  bo  objec- 
tionable, as  likely  to  disturb  weak  minds,  I  shall 
hare  no  hesitation  in  affixing  my  signature,  and  I 
will  endeavour,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  assist 
in  suppressing  the  outcry  that  has  been  so  unad- 
Tisedly  raised.  In  my  own  judgment  I  think  the 
objectionable  clause  in  the  communion  office  is 
ezpUined  by  other  portions  of  the  service,  even 
as  certain  strong  phrases  in  the  English  office  are 
in  like  manner  qualified." 

These  were  the  sentiments  on  this  subject 
of  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  pre- 
sent agitation,  and  with  them  he  thought 
he  might  dismiss  this  portion  of  the  case. 


And  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  such  interference  as  was 
called  for  by  the  petitioners,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  their  Lordships  should  know, 
and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  petition  did  not 
in  truth  represent  the  feelings  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  body  said  to  be  aggrieved, 
in  the  degree  that  might  be  imagined 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  facts  were,  he  believed,  correctly 
stated  in  a  paper  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands.     This  paper  said — 

'*  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eight  congregations,  under 
the  ministry  of  seven  Bishops,  and  somewhat  mora 
than  a  hundred  Incumbents.  Of  these  Incum- 
bents, thirty-three  are  of  English  or  Irish  order- 
ing. They  removed  to  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  in 
all  cases,  with  a  cordial  adherence  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  certainly  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  Bishops  under  whom  they  were 
previously  serving,  and  with  a  belief  that  they 
were  moving  from  one  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  another,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  established,  the  other  merely  tolerated. 

*'  They  were,  indeed,  aware  that  in  some  Scot- 
tish congregations  a  Communion  Office  was  used 
differing  from  that  in  the  English  Prayer  Book. 
But  as  they  saw  nothing  in  the  Scottish  Office 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  Scripture;  as  they  knew 
that  it  had  received  the  explicit  approbation  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  in  the 
English  Church ;  and,  finally,  as  they  knew  that 
its  use  could  not,  consistently  with  the  practice, 
be  enforced  in  any  congregations  preferring  to  use 
the  English  office,  they  did  not  consider  this  di- 
versity of  office  as  constituting  any  impediment 
to  their  union  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
and  their  dutiful  submission  to  the  Scottish 
Bishops. 

**  About  seven  years  ago,  a  clergyman  in  Edin- 
burgh renounced  the  authority  of  the  Biiihop  of 
that  district,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  and  ho  has  sinco  been  joined  by  two 
clergymen  previously  in  connexion  with  tho  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  by  three  clergymen  fWim 
England.  There  appear  to  bo  two  other  English 
clergymen  officiating  in  Scotland  unoounootod 
with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  but  also  un- 
connected with  the  six  clergymen  just  mentioned, 
and  opposed  to  tho  application  for  EpisooiNil  su- 
perintendence from  England. 

"  Under  these  oiroumstancos,  it  seems  that  tho 
clergy  of  English  Orders  in  Scotland  would  bo 
placed  in  a  very  paiuftil  position  \lbro  any  English 
or  Irish  Bishop  to  appear  among  thorn,  assuming 
and  exercising  Episcopal  funotiouH.  Tlioy  wo\ild 
be  forced  to  consider  whether  tho  churrli  in  wliinh 
they  had  been  educated  and  onlainml  woro  not  In 
this  matter  vioUting  one  of  tho  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Universal  Church.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  tho  same  Question  might  ngi- 
tate  the  minds  of  many  faithnil  nKunborn  of  tho 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  residing 
in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  who  hold  that  Knis- 
copal  government  in  matters  purely  spiritual  has 
a  foundation  of  right,  which  no  human  law  can 
either  give  or  take  away.  "While,  then,  six  cler- 
gymen and  six  congregations  might  bo  relicviHi  by 
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MH\1oil  (o  n  lionofico  in  my  diocese,  I  thall 
not  »*^niplo  tti  rocftivo  him,  without  waiting 
i\%r  A  nmtulaniUB,  if  he  hrings  a  Bafficient 
t<^^f  imoninl  of  conduct  and  orthodox j. 

Tho  Wmxov  of  WORCESTER  fully 
<s>nc«nvd  in  tho  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Ho  <Huild  not  conceive  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  tho  Legislature,  when  by  the 
Aot  of  1 702  they  granted  toleration  to  the 
Kpi»oopAl  CHuirch  in  Scotland,  to  place 
iwomhors  of  tho  Church  of  England  re- 
nding in  Scotland  in  a  worse  position  than 
thoy  wore  boforc^he  passing  of  that  Act. 
Thoy  then  had  a  distinct  status,  acknow- 
ledged by  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
were  frequently  visited  by  English  bishops, 
who  performed  episcopal  offices  among 
them.  Why,  then,  should  they. be  placed 
in  a  worse  position  because  additional  pri- 
Tileges  were  granted  to  another  branch  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  ?  Knowing  the  im- 
portant business  which  was  expected  to 
eome  before  the  House  that  evening,  he 
would  not  detain  them  further,  except  to 
tay  that  he  fully  agreed  in  the  sentiments 
^  the  most  rer.  Prelate  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  should  be  happy 
to  admit  into  his  diocese  any  clergyman 
wtw  had  been  officiating  in  Scotland,  and 
wt>?  brooght  with  him  the  usual  testimo- 
3sa^  of  conduct  and  doctrine,  although 
sne^  te5>d!sonials  might  not  have  been 
AKBrxepsi^ed  by  a  Scotch  bishop.  He 
iiM  fzrrher  io  add.  that  he  had  been  re- 
^nfssM  :-y  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  the  Bishop 
nf  X:rv->h.  vho  had  just  left  the  House, 
Tx  iTjres^  his  full  concurrence  in  all  the 
wffisrngsu  vhieh  he  had  ventured  to  ex- 


l^HLi  ££OUGHAy  was  gratified  to 
bear  -ntz  Lad  fallen  from  the  two  excel- 
'xci  Jr^ikzas  who  had  just  spoken.  The 
rTf'T^Ti!*  "wkf.  that  the  practice  of  the 
Zi;rlii>i  ii.^YrTiis  was  SC4  a]:ke,  and  that 
cierrjiiieL  n  lb*  predif-STrrent  of  the  peti- 
TlDIle^  wsn  cr>«-r  f^c  K>e  diocese  to 
■xicnitsr  y  I  s-jgrgrmar  f r-^iM  I*  inducted 
n  L  i»ei»*?n»  it  nil*  Cirees*  bv  the  bishop 
IT  nnrrn.'ir  -i.  7;c  lTH;la.n^p,  a  cjer£nrman 
Jiai  t  i^mr  ir«*eix:*£  ir-  tim  ia  the  dio- 
es?«  ir  Lzexe'  zia  AraLViiivC  of  Canter- 
inr7  ViniiC  iiin  mco!^  i»Tii..  Ef  7lt:si  c«> 
w  it#€  I'-tD'T  of  'iii  diit«!«^  ir  wrirt  iho 
ii^mr  ^T»c  -ir^ukiv.  uiL  ztii,i  "iiijitirtj-  znir^t 
tziz:^  r  ujt  cirj  nir  ie  mcun  iiiL  Tr:* 
mt   L  Trurn*:u    e^h'^miih       H*  tm5T«»d. 

iiii#r  r^    rr^facit  "irniuL  ri  ia^  H'w^ris  re- 

Ti*   Itul   it  iJ»{rTLl  a&iL  n:-  uttt 


could  feel  more  strongly  than  himself  the 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  discnaaing 
subjects  of  this  nature  in  such  an  assembly 
as  their  Lordships'  House.  Touching,  on 
the  one  hand,  upon  questions  which  their 
Lordships  might  be  called  to  decide  in  their 
judicial  capacity;  and,  on  the  other,  upon 
questions  of  religious  principle,  concerning 
which  he  feared  no  great  unanimity  of 
opinion  could  be  expected  in  the  House ; 
it  was  Tory  difficult  to  pursue  a  middle 
course,  and  to  keep  to  those  great  general 
principles  which  could  alone  be  satisfac- 
torily appealed  to  in  such  a  case.  Never- 
theless, their  Lordships  would  remember 
that,  as  one  branch  of  the  Legislatare,  it 
was  their  undoubted  right,  and  it  had  fre- 
quently been  their  duty,  to  legislate  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  English 
Church.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  if  English  clergymen,  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  living  in  Scot- 
land, and  suffering,  as  they  conceived,  under 
a  great  grievance,  addressed  to  their  Lord- 
ships such  petitions  as  that  presented  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  particu* 
lar  grievance  of  which  these  petitionejs 
complained,  had  been  somewhat  overlooked 
and  underrated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  That 
grievance  he  conceived  to  be  this,  Uiat 
when  English  clergymen  officiating  in 
Scotland,  may,  from  any  cause,  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  body,  difficnlties 
were  cast  in  their  way  on  their  return  to 
England  by  those  prelates  of  the  English 
Church  who  sympathised  in  <^nioii  with 
the  Scottish  bishops.  He  earnestly  hoped, 
however*  that  this  grievaaoe  would  now  be 
remedied  by  the  excellent  and  tralj  Chris- 
tian speech  of  the  most  reverend  Prdate 
(the  Airhbishop  of  CanteriMnr),  and  that 
the  example  which  he,  in  his  united  sta* 
tion,  had  set,  would  he  followed  hj  all  the 
right  T>?T.  Prelatess  i>D«nd  him.  If  aodi  a 
course  were  followed,  the  grievanee  of 
which  the  petitioners  c^onplained.  or  whieh 
at  least  they  dreaded,  woold  he  done  awaj 
at  once  and  for  erer.  If  Engfith  deigy- 
men.  oificiatiiu:  in  Sesdand,  wko  rdoaed 
to  eoTined  tbcmMhvs  with  the  Scotch 
Epi50iV4L  body,  found  there  was  no  real 
barrier,  raisxc  in  oooKiieqneDcie  by  the  dk^ 
c^es&ss  of  T>>eir  own  Chnxtih  against  their 
Tvturc  !<•  Enxr^and.  he  did  not  think  the 
i^i::i;<7icrs  wosjc  he  £s3N»ed  to  ask  dieir 
Lor^i<^.:Tts  tr  jtanrxifin  axy  terntorial  inter- 
ference bv  the  hishons  ef  i^  Chnvek  ef 
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England  upon  Scotch  ground.  But  that 
it  was  a  real  grievance  which  had  driven 
the  petitioners  to  approach  that  House,  he 
would  satisfactorily  prove  to  their  Lord- 
ships by  a  short  statement  of  certain  facts 
which  had  recently  taken  place.  A  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church  (the  Rev.  Sir 
W.  Dunbar)  who,  he  believed,  had  been 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,*  had, 
for  some  time,  been  officiating  in  Scotland 
as  the  minister  of  one  of  the  congregations 
of  English  Episcopalians,  not  in  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He 
and  his  congregation  evinced  a  disposition 
to  join  the  latter,  the  bishops  of  which, 
anxious  for  the  union  of  the  Episcopalians 
in  one  body,  made  ovei*ture8  to  that  effect. 
They  agreed  to  unite  upon  certain  condi- 
tions which  were  put  upon  paper,  and  one 
of  these  was,  that  Sir  W.  Dunbar  and  his 
congregation  should  be  entitled  to  use  ex- 
clusively the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  whether  these 
conditions  had  been  infringed  or  not,  since 
this  might  come  before  their  Lordships  in 
another  shape;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  this  case,  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Dun- 
bar and  his  congregation  conceived  that 
the  conditions  of  union  had  been  infringed 
by  certain  acts  on  the  part  of  the  bishop 
under  whom  they  had  conditionally  placed 
themselves,  and  thereupon,  as  they  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  do,  he  and  his  con- 
gregation separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland.  Now,  what  was  the  course  pur- 
sued ?  The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who 
called  himself  the  Primus  of  Scotland, 
Dr.  Skinner,  then  published,  not  only  in 
his  own  **  diocese  "  or  district,  but  all  over 
the  Christian  world,  the  document  referred 
to  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham),  a  document  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  highest  judicial  authori- 
ty in  Scotland,  as  containing  language  that 
was  "unpardonable."  This  letter  of  ex- 
communication, for  such  it  was,  would 
come  before  their  Lordships  in  their  judi- 
cial capacity.  Sir  W.  Dunbar  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  as  he  conceived  that 
the  publication  of  this  paper  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  libel.  The  Court  of  Session  had 
not  actually  found  that  it  was  a  libel,  but 
they  found  that  the  document  was  one 
which  ought  to  go  before  a  jury  for  its  de- 
cision.      Bishop    Skinner   then   appealed 


•    Sir  W.  Dunbar  was  ordained  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1832. 


against  this  judgment  to  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  their  Lordships  would  have  to 
decide  whether  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred for  damages  to  a  jury  or  not.  An 
excommunication  in  one  sense,  indeed. 
Bishop  Skinner  had  a  perfect  right  to  is- 
sue :  he  had  a  right  to  declare  that  the 
connexion  of  Sir  W.  Dunbar  with  his  own 
body  had  ceased.  But  this  was  not  the 
character  of  the  document  which  he  issued. 
It  was  one,  published  over  the  united  king- 
dom, intimated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  sent  even  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  purporting  to  deprive  Sir  W. 
Dunbar  of  the  name  and  office  of  a  minister 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing was  justly  held  to  be  unwarrantable  ; 
and  if  supported  by  the  prelates  of  the 
English  Church,  would  be  a  great  and  in- 
tolerable grievance.  He  (the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll) was  not  one  of  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  bishops  established  in  Scot- 
land, as  was  prayeid  by  the  petitioners. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  but  the  peti- 
tion contained  an  alternative,  namely,  that 
their  Lordships  *'  should  adopt  any  other 
course  of  proceeding  which  might  appear 
most  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  petitioners  on  such  a  footing  as 
to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  own  Church.**  It  was  not 
for  him  to  suggest  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose  ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  excellent  example  of  the  most 
reverend  Prelate  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  spoken  on  be- 
half of  the  Bishop  of  London  (the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury)  had  denied  the  allegation  <^ 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  were  not  bishops  because  thej 
were  not  established  ;  and  he  contended 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  true  bishops 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  acknowledged  them  to  be  s6. 
He  did  not  maintain  that  a  church  not 
established  by  law,  was  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  the  character  of  a  church  ; 
neither  did  he  hold  that  a  church  not 
established  was,  therefore,  not  entitled  to 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  maintained  that  every  body  of 
Christians  had  the  right  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  its  own  members,  so  far  as 
that  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  their 
own  consent ;  but  he  most  emphatically 
denied  the  right  of  any  body  to  excom- 
municate a  clergyman  who  did  not  belong 
2D2 
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to  its  communion.  And  that  really^  was  ' 
the  question  raised  bj  the  petitioners. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury)  had  also  argued  that  differences 
in  the  liturgical  services  of  two  churches 
was  no  necessary  bar  to  their  communion. 
There  also  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had 
the  happiness  to  agree  with  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  He  could  well  conceive  churches 
differing  greatly  in  many  points,  yet  hold- 
ing nearest  communion  with  each  other. 
It  might  be  perfectly  true  also,  as  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  asserted,  that  many 
excellent  and  able  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  seen  no  objection  to  that 
communion  office  which  had  been  quoted 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham).  But  it  remained  equally  true 
that  many  other  men,  equally  able  and 
equally  excellent,  had  been  of  a  different 
opinion.  This  was  a  point  on  which  every 
man  was  entitled  to  act  on  his  own  views  ; 
and  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  conceived  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  protect  every  mem- 
ber of  their  own  Church,  who  conscienti- 
ously clung  even  to  the  very  minutest 
words  of  her  established  liturgy,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  or  even  to  use  another.  If 
he  were  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  established  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  that  to 
which  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Marquess 
near  him  belonged  ^the  Marquess  of  Bread- 1 
albanet.  the  Free  Church,  he  should  say ; 
that  they  took  no  interest  whatever  in  this 
dispute.  It  was  to  them  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference  whether  the  prayer  of  this 
petition  was  attended  to,  or  disregarded, 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelates.  They  would 
hardly  care  if  the  Legislature  should  give, 
or  attempt  to  give,  a  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland  to  the  right  rev.  prelates  of 
the  Church  of  England.  No  such  juris- 
diction could  be  given  by  any  law,  except 
as  over  those  who  might  choose  volimtarily 
to  submit  to  it.  The  days  were  now  passed 
when  the  excommunication  of  any  bishop, 
or  of  any  presbytery,  could  have  any  effect 
whatever,  apart  from  the  solidity  of  the 
grounds  on  which  sentences  might  pro- 
ceed. Those  were  not  the  days  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  Peer  of  England  (Lord 
Beaumont  i  could  declare  that  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  itself  were  henceforth  as 
harmless  as  the  thunders  of  the  stage — 
those  were  not  the  days  when  the  world 
could  feel  any  very  great  alarm  from  the 
thunders  of  such  powers  as  Bishop  Skinner 


of  Aberdeen.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  Presbyterians  that  he  took  any 
part  in  this  debate.  But  if  he  could  con- 
ceive one  blow  heavier  than  another— one 
discouragement  greater  than  another  to 
the  cause  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  or 
elsewhere,  that  "  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement"  would  be  found  in  this — 
that  bishops  should  be  seen  acting  under 
the  influence  of  so  strong  an  esprit  de  corps 
as  to  support  each  other  in  the  claim  of 
an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction,  with- 
out reference  to  differences  of  religious 
faith — that  was  to  say,  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  truth — and  in  manifest, 
open  contempt  of  the  indisputable  rights 
of  the  ministers  and  members  of  their  own 
communion. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  sud,  he  felt 
greatly  obliged  to  the  noble  Duke,  who, 
while  he  professed  to  be  utterly  indifferent 
in  the  question,  as  affecting  a  Charch  to 
which    he  did    not    belong,   nevertheleas 
thought  proper  to  give  some  little  advice 
to  the  right  rev.  bench,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  Episcopacy  in  Sect- 
land.     In  all  frankness,  however,  he  miiat 
tell  that  noble  Duke  that,  on  such  a  mat- 
ter, he  was  one  of  the  last  persons  whose 
advice  he  should  be  inclined  to  seek  or 
follow.      In   saying   this,    he  was   quite 
ready  to  give  the  noble  Duke  credit  for 
the  ability  and  kindness  which  he  had  tes- 
tified on  this  occasion  ;  but  as  for  adrice, 
I  that  could  usefully  be  given  only  by  one 
;  who  had  sympathy  and  commanion  with 
those  whom  he  advised.     The  noble  Doke 
!  had  said  that  the  time  was  gone  by  when 
j  bishops  might  hope  to  influenee  the  world 
;  by  the    terrors   of   an    exeommonieation 
\  issued  for  no  just  cause.     He  (the  Bishop 
i  of  Exeter)  was  quite  content  that   those 
:  times  should  have  gone  by  for  ever — he 
hoped  that  the  time  would  nerer  retam 
;  when   an   excommunication  withoat   jnst 
I  cause  should  have  any  effect  or  inflaenee. 
j  He  would  go  further;  he  would  express 
i  now  what  he  had  before  expressed  in  that 
I  House,  and  had  also  expressed  pablidy  to 
I  his  clergy,  his  earnest  wish  that  ezeom- 
I  munications  of  the   Church   of  England, 
I  even  for  a  just  cause,  had  no  temporal 
!  effect  whatever.     He  was  averse  to  every- 
:  thing  of  that  kind,  and  would  rejoice  to 
!  support  any  measure,  from  whatOTer  qoar- 
I  ter  it  might  proceed,  which  would  reseoe 
,  the  sentence  of  excommunicatiom  from  the 
contumely  under  which  it  now  laboured, 
-  of  being  an  instrument  of  consigning  per- 
I  sons  to  a  gaol.     But  in  saying  tluB»  cod  he 
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mean  to  underrate  the  importance  of  ex- 
communication ?  Far  from  it.  The  noble 
Duke  might  think  little  of  such  a  sentence, 
even  when  inflicted  for  a  just  cause  ;  but 
he  would  assure  him  that  this  was  very 
far  from  being  the  way  in  which  it  was 
regarded  by  Churchmen.  By  them,  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Duke,  if  he  did  not 
already  know  it,  excommunication  pro- 
ceeding upon  right  grounds  was  regarded 
as  a  far  heavier  punishment  than  any 
which  temporal  law  could  inflict.  If  any 
of  the  clergy  who  have  joined  in  this  peti- 
tion have  been  excommunicated  justly,  and 
on  right  grounds,  he  earnestly  hoped  it 
would  please  God  to  bring  them  to  repent-, 
ance,  and  thus  save  them  from  the  awful 
consequences  of  their  sinful  perverseness. 
He  would  gladly  have  abstained  from  offer- 
ing these  remarks,  but  they  had  been  ex- 
torted from  him  by  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  Duke. 

They  had  heard  something  of  "  the 
question  before  the  House;'*  but  he  must 
say  that  this  was  a  very  inaccurate  mode 
of  speaking.  There  was  no  question  be- 
fore the  House,  and  it  was  ludicrbus  to 
speak  of  any  such  question.  The  peti- 
tioners themselves  had  disclaimed  all  pre- 
sent intention  of  raising  a  question;  for  in 
a  paper  which  had,  he  believed,  been  dis- 
tributed among  their  Lordships  on  that 
day,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived, they  honestly  avowed  tliat,  although 
in  the  petition  they  prayed  for  the  induc- 
tion of  clergymen  to  charges  in  Scotland 
by  English  bishops,  they  did  this  only  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  discussion.  As 
such  only  was  their  purpose,  he  could  not 
but  congratulate  them  on  the  success  of 
their  movement;  they  had  raised  a  discus- 
sion; and  thus  they  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  parties  who  heaped  peti- 
tions on  their  Lordships'  table  ;  and  he 
heartily  wished  that  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  to  that  House  from 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  country- 
men during  the  last  week,  on  a  question 
which  those  petitioners  felt  to  be  of  vital 
moment  to  them,  had  been  equally  success- 
ful. If  they  had,  there  would  be  at  this 
moment  much  more  of  contentment  and 
tranquillity  in  the  country  than  he  feared 
existed. 

The  petitioners  had  called  themselves 
by  a  title  to  which,  he  must  take  leave  to 
say,  they  had  no  right  whatever.  They 
called  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  residing  in   Scotland.      This 


was  altogether  a  misnomer;  there  are  no 
"members  of  the  Church  of  England  re- 
siding in  Scotland;**  there  could  not  be 
any.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  passing  into  Scotland  for  tempo- 
rary purposes,  who  continued  members  of 
that  Church,  even  while  they  were  in  Scot- 
land; but  if  they  were  settled  in  Scotland, 
whether  natives  of  that  country,  or  natives 
of  England  or  Ireland,  who  had  fixed  their 
domicile  in  Scotland,  and  were  perma- 
nently residing  therein,  he  could  not  re- 
cognise such  persons  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  said  this  openly, 
in  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  his  right  reverend  brethren,  whom 
he  rejoiced  to  see  in  their  place  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  he  earnestly  entreated  their 
attention  to  what  he  was  then  saying.  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  any  one  of  them 
would  differ  from  him  on  the  principle 
which  he  set  forth;  but  if  any  one,  or 
more  than  one,  did  differ  from  him,  he 
hoped  they  would  declare  that  difference, 
and  prove  him  to  be  wrong,  if  they  indeed 
held  him  to  be  so;  that  they  would  not, 
from  any  false  delicacy  towards  an  erring 
brother,  forbear  from  expressing  their  con- 
demnation of  his  doctrine  if  it  were  un- 
sound. He  declared,  then,  that  residing 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  were  no  members  of  that  par- 
ticular church.  The  Church  of  England 
is  a  local  church;  a  branch,  indeed,  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  all 
its  members  are  in  communion  with  the 
members  of  every  other  branch  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  fellow-members  with 
them  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  beyond 
its  limits  the  Church  of  England,  as  such, 
has  no  authority,  no  existence  whatever. 
If  members  of  that  Church  pass  beyond 
its  borders  into  the  country  of  another 
particular  Church,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, for  instance,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
bound  by  their  duty  as  Catholic  Christians 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
within  whose  limits  they  find  themselves. 
They  are  bound  to  this  obedience,  even  if 
they  are  merely  passing  travellers;  much 
more  if  they  are  permanently  resident, 
whether  born  in  the  country,  or  denizens 
therein.  In  this  case,  all  true  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are,  and  must  hold 
themselves  to  be,  members  of  that  particu- 
lar branch  in  whose  country  they  are. 
These  petitioners,  therefore,  were  not  what 
they  called  themselves,  **  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  residing  in  Scotland;*' 
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but  if  tliey  ircrc  rnemficrs  of  the  Catholic 
Church — and  G^xl  forbid  that  they  should 
not  \t*i  no  regarded ! — they  were  members, 
not  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  not  en- 
tith$d,  on  the  one  hand,  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  any  of  the  laws  which  were  of 
general  application  in  that  Church,  nor 
could  they,  on  the  other  liand,  under  the 
denomination  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — a  denomination  which  did 
not,  and  could  not,  belong  to  them  in  Scot- 
land— bo  entitled,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  any  privileges  they 
may  have  possessed  in  England.  He  em- 
phatically repeated,  that  when  in  another 
land  they  found  any  branch  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  planted  there  by  God's  provi- 
dence, they  were  bound  to  conform  to  its 
discipline,  and  to  communicate  with  it  in 
its  oiKces.  They  were  not  bound  to  com- 
municativ  with  it,  if  it  were  schismatical, 
or  if  its  terms  of  communion  were  such 
that  they  could  not  communicate  with  it, 
AS  was  the  case  of  most  of  the  Continental 
churches,  without  sin.  This  was  the  only 
consideration  which  excused  from  the  duty 
of  communicating  with  the  Church  within 
whoso  limits  they  might  be.  But  be  con- 
fidently held,  that  no  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  going  into  Scotland,  has  a 
right  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  religious  offices,  whatever 
prcforonoo  ho  may  feel  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church  of  England.  ^For  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  every  one  who  looked  to  its 
articles  (which  were  in  truth  identical  with 
our  own\  or  to  its  polity  and  its  disci- 
pline, must  admit,  is  a  branch  of  the 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  As 
such  it  has  a  right  to  devise  forms 
and  coron)onio3  for  itself.  That  right 
is  oxprossly  aflirmed  for  it  by  our  own 
Church:  insomuch  that  if  one  of  his 
own  clergy  were  openly  to  publish  that 
any  Ohurvh  —  whether  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland — has 
not  such  right,  he  shoukl  feel  it  his  duty 
to  prxxvcd  against  him  for  such  denial. 
[/.«rM;jA(^.]  Yo*:  he  nfpeatod  the  decla- 
ration ;  if  any  one  of  his  elen^v  should 
publicly  and  dotiberatoly  affirm  that  a  par- 
ticular Church  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
jv>r  in$tanco>  h^ih  not,  as  such,  authority 
to  or\Uin.  cbAU^\  and  abolish  ceremonies 
or  Tttcs  of  the  Church— or  if  he  should  in 
like  !£tanr.cr  maiQ;ain  that  any  person 
wiUicaT-y.  purp.^<^\T.  and  oivniy  break  its 
nw^  and  CT'^rv:Uv'':::cs — such  c!orgnr:nan 
wxHiki  t^hMrbr  ma:at.iin  what  is  direct!  v 


contrary  to  the  Articles  of  our  own 
Church,  and  he  should,  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  aa  a  Bishop,  proeeed 
against  the  offender  accordingly. 

So  far  as  he  had  perused  the  petition — 
which  was  of  a  most  unreadable  length — 
he  could  not  see  what  grounds  the  peti- 
tioners had  for  coming  before  their  Lord- 
ships. Scotland,  so  far  as  its  Church 
was  concerned,  was  to  that  House,  under 
the  Act  of  Union,  as  much  a  foreign  coun- 
try as  any  of  the  most  remote.  Their 
Lordships  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
discipline  and  doctrines  of  a  church  at 
Constantinople.  It  was  clear  that  they 
had  no  right  at  all  to  legislate  about  the 
doctrines  and'  usages  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  Not  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  but  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER!  Notwith- 
standing the  correction  of  the  ooble  and 
learned  Lord,  I  shall  call  it  what  I  please. 
1  feel  bound  with  my  right  rer.  hre- 
thren,  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Church  in 
communion  with  our  own.  The  noble  sod 
learned  Lord  had  remarked,  somewhat  un- 
fairly, he  thought,  on  the  difference  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  in 
respect  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  the  po- 
litical sentiments  consequent  on  that  CTcnt. 
The  Church  of  England  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  forwarding  the  Revolu^on, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  crown,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  II.,  to  King  William  iud 
Queen  Mary.  The  Church  of  Engknd 
was  bound  by  its-  highest  duty  to  cast  oiF 
allegiance  to  James,  because,  in  additieo 
to  the  yarious  oppressions  which  he  had 
heaped  upon  it,  he  had  sought,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  supreme  goTemor,  to  fMve 
upon  it  the  adoption  of  doctrines  whidi  it 
deemed  heretical,  and  which  were  direcdj 
contrary  to  those  which  it  was  wmk&r  Ike 
most  sacred  obligations  to  maintain.  Hwr- 
ing  thus  cast  off  allegiance  to  Jemee,  it 
did  not  recognise  the  ehunu  of  his  deaeen- 
dants.  But^  the  case  of  the  Chordi  cf 
Scotland  was  wholly  diffiefcnt.  It  een- 
tinued  to  maintain  the  duty  of  i 
to  King  James  II. 

A  Noble  LORD:   That  wi 
for  the  people. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  wenli  wt  n 
into  the  question  about  the  people;.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  Chorvh :  and  what  he 
said  was.  that  James  11.  nev«ff 
over  the  Churvh  of  ScodaadL  < 
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it  with  opprestions.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  perfectly  notorious  that  he  had  striven, 
often  most  injudiciously,  often  most  un- 
justly, often  in  ways  which  were  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Church  itself,  to  main- 
tain and  to  advance  what  he  thought  the 
interests  of  that  Church.  It  happened 
t]iat,  at  the  time  when  the  Revolution  took 
place,  there  was  in  London  a  deputation  of 
Scotch  hishops,  sent  with  some  address  to 
King  James.  When  James  left  the  king- 
dom, William  authorised  a  direct  offer  to 
he  made  to  these  hishops,  that  if  they  and 
the  rest  of  the  hishops  of  Scotland  would 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  his  Government, 
he  would  maintain  their  Church  in  all  its 
existing  rights  and  privileges.  Those 
hishops,  and  their  colleagues,  felt  that 
they  and  their  Church  had  suffered  no 
wrong  from  James,  and  therefore  that 
they  had  no  right  to  abandon  their  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Under  such  circinn- 
stances,  they  adhered,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  their  Church's  interests,  to  the  cause  of 
their  exiled  Sovereign.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  honoured  them  for  this  their 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  faithfulness  to 
their  oaths. 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  in  which 
he  freely  admitted  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Scottish  Church  were  actively 
engaged ;  and  many — almost  all,  it  may 
be— of  its  clergy  were  ardent  partisans. 
By  their  conscientious  principles  they  were 
bound  to  be  so  ;  and  most  honourably,  at 
whatever  hazard,  they  acted  on  those  prin- 
ciples. He  revered  their  memory  for  thus 
acting.  But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
remarked  with  some  severity  on  the  perti- 
nacious resistance  of  the  clergy  and  others 
of  that  Church  to  the  just  claims  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  even  after  the  claims  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  had  been  buried  in  the 
grave  of  the  last  descendant  of  James  II. 
Now  what  was  the  fact  ?  Instead  of  the 
reluctance  and  hesitation  of  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  spoken,  no 
sooner  did  they  hear  that  Cardinal  York 
(King  Henry  the  Ninth,  as  they  thought 
themselves  bound  to  consider  hira)  was  no 
more,  than,  of  their  own  accord,  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  unanimously  resolved,  in  their 
synod,  that  they  might,  and  therefore 
ought  to,  pray  by  name  for  the  reigning 
Prince  and  his  Royal  Family — and  the 
bishops  formally  communicated  their  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  re- 
quested him  to  lay  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tiirone.  This  was  done,  and  King  George 


III.  justly  recognised  in  the  faithfulness  of 
these  men  to  their  ancient  principles  a 
pledge  of  their  devoted  loyalty  to  himself, 
now  that  those  principles  were  on  the  side 
of  their  duty  to  him.  True,  some  years 
elapsed — ^by  reason  of  difficulties,  raised 
chiefly  by  the  then  Chancellor,  Lord 
Thurlow — before  they  were  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  which  the  other  bodies  in 
Scotland,  not  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk,  enjoyed.  They  were  at  length  placed 
in  the  position  of  a  tolerated  Church ;  and 
more  than  this,  they  never  asked.  But 
even  of  this,  even  of  the  position  and 
the  rights  of  a  tolerated  Church,  the  pre- 
sent petition  sought,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars,  to  deprive  them.  That 
Church  would  be  no  longer  dealt  with,  as 
even  a  tolerated  Church,  if  their  Lord- 
ships, whilst  they  allowed  all  civil  and 
political  privileges  to  be  preserved  to  its 
members,  should  yet,  at  the  bidding  of 
these  petitioners,  legislate  for  it  as  a 
Church. 

They  had  heard  much  of  the  difference 
between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  Litur- 
gies. But  were  their  Lordships  aware, 
that  at  no  period  whatever,  since  the  Re- 
formation, would  the  Scotch  Church  ac- 
cept the  English  Liturgy  ?  Even  in  1637, 
when  Charles  I.  was  anxious  to  prevail  on 
that  Church  to  form  a  settled  book  of  pub- 
lic divine  worship,  and  when  its  bishops 
were  quite  disposed  to  comply  with  this 
wish,  they  declined  to  accept  the  English 
book  exactly  as  it  stood.  They  told  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  pressed  that  book  upon 
them,  that  their  doing  so  would  be  regard- 
ed in  Scotland  with  much  jealousy,  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  independence  of  their 
Church.  They  further  said,  we  think 
highly  of  your  English  Liturgy,  but  there 
are  deficiencies  in  it,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  which  we  will  supply.  They  there- 
fore formed  the  Communion  Ofiice  mainly 
on  the  first  book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
while  the  Church  of  England  continued  to 
use  the  ofiice  as  altered  in  Edward's  se- 
cond book.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Scottish  Liturgy,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  English.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  no  alteration  had  since  been  made, 
but  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
Liturgy;  and  he  might  remind  their  Lord- 
ships* that  many  of  the  greatest  of  English 
divines — he  would  name  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  Archbishop  Shaq),  Bishop  Bull, 
Bishop  Wilson,  Dr.  Waterland,  Bishop 
Home,  Bishop  Horsley  —  preferred  the 
Scottish  Liturgy,  or  at  least  the  Commu- 
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nion  Office  in  the  first  book  of  King  Ed- 
ward, on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  bad  some- 
what invidiously  alluded  to  the  title  of 
Primus  borne  by  Bishop  Skinner,  and  had 
said  he  had  almost  called  himself  Primate. 
The  title  of  Primus  had  been  held  in  the 
Scottish  Church  from  the  earliest  ages. 
There  never  had  been  a  Primate  of  the 
Scottish  Church. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  No.  The  Revo-^ 
lution  abolished  it. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  cared  not  for 
the  Revolution,  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  contradiction  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  though  he  might  be  more  formidable 
than  the  Revolution.  The  title  of  the 
principal  bishop  of  the  Scottish  Church 
had  been  Primus  and  not  Primate,  from 
the  earliest  times.  With  regard  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  present  Scottish  Commu- 
nion Office,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1765, 
he  would  quote  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Hors- 
ley.  Bishop  Horsley,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  wrote  the  following  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
afterwards  Bishop  Skinner  : — 

"  London,  June  Y,  1806. 

"  My  dear  Sir — With  respect  to  the  compara- 
tive merit   of  the  two  oflSces  -for  England  and  i 
Scotland,   I  have  no  scruple  in  declaring  to  you 
what  some  years  since  I  declared  to  Bishop  Aber. 


address  of  Bishop  Jolly  to  Conyocation; 
but  they  stopped  short  in  their  quotation 
at  the  very  point  at  which  the  passage  they 
were  quoting  entered  into  an  explanation 
which  negatived  the  charge  made  against 
the  Church.     Bishop  Jolly  said — 

"  In  adopting,  therefore,  the  Articles  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  the 
Articles  of  our  Church,  we  must  be  candidly  un- 
derstood as  taking  them  in  unison  with  that  book, 
and  not  thinking  any  expressions  with  regard  to 
I  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  least  inimical  to  our 
I  practice  at  the  alar  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office.*' 

There  ended  the  quotation;  but  Bishop 
Jolly  went  on  to  say — 

**  In  which  we  are  supported  by  tlie  first  re- 
formed Liturgy  of  England,  not  to  look  at  all  the 
ancient  Liturgies,  which  prevailed  long  before  the 
corruptions  of  popery  had  a  being,  ^me  of  the 
greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  Poinet, 
Andrews,  Laud,  Heylin,  Mode,  Taylor,  BiUl,  John- 
son, and  many  others,  have  asserted  and  main- 
tained the  doctrine  which,  in  that  ofEloe  (the  first 
reformed  Liturgy  of  England)  is  reduced  to  prao- 
tice.  Yet  these  divines  did  all  subscribe  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  must  therefore  have  un- 
derstood them  consistently  with  their  belief  of  the 
commemorative  sacrifice  of  the  holy  Eucharist, 
using  the  present  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  comprehending  it.  Our  subscribing  them 
in  Scotland  cannot  then  be  justly  interpreted  ss 
an  inconsistency  with  it,  since  our  belief  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  corrupt  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which,  with  all  the  other  errors  and  oormp- 
tions  of  Rome,  none  more  heartily  renounce  and 


nethy  Drummond — that  I  think  the  Scottish  office 

more  conformable  to  the  primitive  models,  and,  in  |  detest  than  we  in  Scotland  do,  with  safe^  always 
my  judgment,  more  edifying  than  that  which  wo  ^  ^^^^  ^^ly  Catholic  primitive  doctrines  and 
now  use  ;  insomuch  that,  were  I  at  liberty  to  fol-    practices  whereof  these  errors  and  novelties  ire 


low  my  own  private  judgment,  I  would  myself  use 


the  corruption." 


tnecMJotiisnomcempreierence.  ine  alterations  What,  too,  would  their  Lordships  think, 
which  were  made  m  the  Communion  Service  as  it  1     i         i       1  u    xu  al  x    xi.       a         .      » 

stood  in  the  first  book  of  Edward  VL,  to  humour,  ^"f'^  °®  *^***  *°®™  *°**  ^'^^  Amencan 
the  Calvinists,  were,  in  my  opinion,  much  for  the  j  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  sprung  ap 
worse ;  nevertheless,  I  think  our  present  office  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
very  good,  our  form  of  consecration  of  the  ele-  ;  had  adopted  for  its  guide  the  first  Book  of 
montsis  sufficient ;  I  mean  that  the  elements  are  ^^/^«,«,/^«  P»««^^..  ^?  T?^».«^  VT  —  *i.-. 
consecrated  by  it,  and  made  the  body  and  blood  ^  "^^  Z  ^l\  {  Edward  VI.,  as  the 
of  Christ,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  himself  C>COttish  Church  had,  and  that  the  LltargJ 
said  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  his  body  and  of  both  was  in  most  respects  almost  iden- 
blood.— I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  and  tical  ?  In  answer  to  what  had  been  said 
faithful  servant,  "  S.  St.  Asaph."       respecting  the  Church  of  Scotland  makmg 

Having  this  authority,  the  testimony  of  canons,  he  must  insist  upon  its  right  to  do 
Bishop  Horsley  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  '  so — a  right  which  essentially  belonged  to 
Scottish  Office,  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  '  it  as  a  Church.  It  was  true,  the  Charch 
was  content  to  hear  the  petitioners,  and  of  Scotland  could  not  enforce  its  canons  by 
even  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  talk  of ,  any  temporal  penalties,  but  it  could  enforce 
that  Office  as  favouring  transubstantiation.  '  them  by  spiritual  penalties;  and  indeed  it 
In  the  petition,  an  assertion  was  made  to  '  was  bound  so  to  enforce  them,  eren  if 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  re- 1  those  penalties  went  so  far  as  excommnni- 
ferred  most  energetically.  It  was  there  .  cation.  He  would  not,  however,  enter  into 
said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Epis-  this  question,  which  was  about  to  come  be- 
copal  Church  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  fore  their  Lordships,  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
Articles  with  a  mentaP reservation;  and  in  '  peal.  The  principle  for  which  he  contended 
proof  of  this  the  petitioners  quoted  from  '  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  man. 
Skinner's  Annals,  Appendix,  page  547,  an    It  rested  entirely  upon  the  laws  which  go- 
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verned  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  the 
law  of  the  land  did,  or  did  not,  recognise 
the  right  of  the  hishops  of  Scotland  to 
make  canons,  and  the  right  of  those  hi- 
shops to  enforce  the  canons  so  made;  the 
law  of  Christ  recognised  that  right,  and  he 
trusted  the  bishops  would  continue  to  ex- 
ercise it,  whatever  might  he  the  temporal 
consequences. 

The  Bishop  of  CASHEL  said,  he  must 
ask  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
question.  He  promised  to  take  up  but 
little  of  their  Lordships*  time.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  between  the  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  re- 
siding in  Scotland,  and  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  He 
would  shortly  mention  how  he  came  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  matter.  In  the  year  1845 
he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Low,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Moray,  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
asking  him  whether  he  sympathised  with 
those  who  had  separated  from  that  com- 
munion ?  His  reply  was,  that  as  his  opinion 
had  been  asked,  he  felt  called  upon  to  say 
candidly  that  he  did  sympathise  with  those 
who  separated  for  the  truth's  sake;  and 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland  were 
not  bound  to  maintain  communion  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  if  that 
Church  were  in  error,  any  more  than  they 
were  bound  to  maintain  communion  with 
gji  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Rome,  or  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  France.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland 
did  not  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of,  and 
hold  communion  with,  the  bishops  of  that 
country,  upon  the  plain  and  intelligible 
ground  that  they  conceived  there  were  er- 
rors in  the  doctrines  as  exhibited  in  the 
Liturgy  of  their  Church.  He  could  not 
hold  with  the  position  laid  down  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter), 
that  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
if  they  crossed  the  border,  were  bound  to 
put  themselves  in  communion  with,  and 
submit  themselves  to,  the  authority  of 
those  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  title 
of  bishops  of  that  country,  without  taking 
into  account  either  the  source  from  which 
they  derived  that  authority,  or  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  This  was  a  position  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  hear  from  a  Bishop  of  the 
Keformed  Church  of  England.  If  we  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  total  submission  to 
Episcopacy  as  such,  we  could  not  justify 
our  Reformation.  We  should  be  forced, 
in  consistency,  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 


rity of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church, 
whose  orderly  episcopacy  we  have  never 
questioned,  but  from  whom  we  have  sepa- 
rated on  the  ground  that  they  have  substi- 
tuted error  for  truth.  We  should  be  aa 
much  bound  to  be  Romanists,  once  we 
passed  into  France  or  Italy,  as  to  join  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  when  once 
we  passed  the  Tweed.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  spoken  of  the  two  Common 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  if 
he  held  them  to  be  alike  in  doctrine  and 
authority.  They  were,  however,  mate- 
rially different  in  some  most  important 
particulars.  The  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  unques- 
tionably a  wonderful  production,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  compiled,  and  that  our  reformers 
had  only  then  begun  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  errors  of  popery.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  at  such  a  period  some  rem- 
nants of  popery  should  be  found  in  this 
Prayer  Book.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  very 
well  knew  that  in  the  first  Boo/k  of  Common 
Prayer,  published  in  1549,  the  name  given  to 
the  Communion  Service  was  "the  Mass," 
and  that  it  also  spoke  uniformly  of  "the 
altar,**  and  "the  sacrifice.**  In  short, 
the  language  of  the  Communion  Service 
in  this  first  book  was  in  harmony  and  uni- 
son with  these  doctrines  of  a  sacrifice  and 
an  altar,  which  are  rejected  in  our  Church. 
There  was  no  blame,  however,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  compilers  of  this  book,  be- 
cause, on  studying  the  subject,  they  ob- 
tained more  light;  and  in  1552  the  Re- 
formers brought  forward  another  Prayer 
Book,  less  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
of  Protestantism.  Bishop  Horsley,  he 
knew,  had  written  in  praise  of  the  first 
Prayer  Book;  but  persons  who  had  inves- 
tigated the  subject  might  disagree  from 
the  conclusions  of  that  learned  Prelate; 
and  if  they  thought  the  second  Prayer 
Book  contained  sounder  doctrine,  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  first,  of  which  they  dis- 
approved, instead  of  the  second,  of  which 
they  approved,  and  which  was  deliberately 
substituted  by  our  Reformers  —  Cranmer 
and  the  others.  He  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  their  Lordships,  that  the  bi- 
shops of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  approbation 
given  by  Bishop  Hofsley  or  others  to  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1549 ;  for  they  were  not 
content  with  such  a  retrograde  movement 
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•emce.'     No  new  congregation  has  a  right  to 
choose  which  service  shall  be  adopted :  the  con- 
trary has,  indeed,  been  asserted  and  acted  upon ; 
but  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Oftnon.    The  only  imaginable  exception  are  con- 
gregations of  native  English  or  Irish,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  may  be 
permitted  the  use  of  their  own  rites.    The  Church 
has  been  involved  in  inextricable  embarrassments 
.    by  the  vacillating  course  adopted  in  this  matter. 
,. ,  Not  the  least  of  these  embarrassments  is  the  ad- 
mission of  inconsistent  doctrines  on  this,  the  most 
awful  of  all  subjects.     Yet  is  it  not  so  ?     Are  not 
inconsistent  doctrines  taught  and  tolerated  among 
1^. . Vt  ?    No  doctrines  can  be  conceived  more  incon- 
iittent  than  that  which  inculcates  belief  in  the 
^  VBil  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  that 
WiriMtaL  rejects  it  as  popery,  and  teaches  us  that 
^,  Jpfe  is  no  more  present  there  than  He  is  anywhere 
^Ise  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  for 
^^^'jin^er.    Or,  again,  what  can  be  more  inconsis- 
^^  iHot  than  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
dfawt  denial  of  it  ?  or  the  belief  of  its  propitiatory 
^*^ttnre,  and  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  it  ? 
■■""Ttl  these  '  discordant  utterances '  are  heard  on 
""^fiH'f  fide ;  and  though  one  set  of  these  doctrines 
■■Nfi  ]^ldnly  and  confessedly  anticatholic,  it  takes 
nfbge  under  the  indefinite  and  halting  testimony 
of  lbs  English  Liturgy,  and  there  finds  it ;  and  is 
^"^  |io(  this  to  speak  wi^  '  stammering  lips  ? '  " 

^^iHe  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel)  could  not  ex- 

*[^TOM8  his  sentiments  as  to  the  duty  that 

muds  a  man  when  he  is  called  upon  to 

""lieat  testimony  to  what  he  considers  to  be 

li,  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  let- 

►  be  wrote  in  1845.     He  would  read  the 

"•"ilillowing  extract : — 

*•  I  find,  I  think,  in  our  Church  two  things,  for 
0f*^yMlfli  I  love  her — Scriptural  Truth  and  Scrip- 
,^  .Jmal  Ordor.  I  love  her  for  both  ;  but  when  I 
Ihid  these  two  separated,  and  I  shall  be 
1  to  choose  whether  I  will  hold  to  the  truth 
vp  the  order,  or  hold  to  the  order  and 
J  ti»  tmth — I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to 
JlWi  to  the  troth. 

,  **li  my  own  Episcopal  Church  should  turn 
'  rnmsf  from  the  truth — should  declare  the  doctrine 
-  ^lier  communion  service  to  be  uncatholic,  and 
ttntSd  introduce  a  service  that  speaks  more  like 
tnaittbttantiation  than  ever  was  spoken  by  any 
okVTQ^  bnt  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  should  feel 
niMlf  bound  to  protest  against  her  heresy,  and 
to  Mporate  from  her  communion,  though  that 
atfttitkm  ihoiild  involve  the  undesirable  absence 
Oi1B|iMH>pal  superintendence  and  control.  How 
wamsh  more  must  I  sympathise  with  Church  of 
Englaad  men  in  Scotland,  who  upon  the  same 
ground  separate  themselves  from  a  Church  which 
bat  no  hereditary  claim  to  their  submission — 
whiefa  is  not  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and  had 
BOt  bora  the  cradle  of  their  youth !  K  asked  my 
Ofiiaion,  I  must  say, '  Come  out  from  her  and  be 
•epormto.'" 

But  diBmissing  the  ground  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Scotland  having  departed 
ftora  tlie  truth  maintained  in  the  Church 
•I  Bngland,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Iligbest  Churchmen,  which  give  the  highest 
Au^oritj   to  Episcopacy,    the    Episcopal 


Church  in  Scotland  cannot  claim  the  sub- 
mission of  true  and  obedient  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  are  not  the 
successors  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland :  that  came  to  an  end,  a.  d. 
1603.  It  was  revived  through  consecration 
by  bishops  of  the  Church  o{  England :  that 
again  failed;  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  now  derives  its  succession  from, 
and  traces  its  pedigree  through,  the  non- 
juring  bishops  after  the  Revolution  ?  If, 
then,  an  obedient  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  acknowledges  the  authority, 
and  submits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pre- 
sent line  of  bishops  of  England,  he  cannot 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  nonjur- 
ing  bishops  who  were  separated  from  the 
Church,  nor  of  those  consecrated  by  them; 
yet  such  are  the  Scottish  bishops.  Neither 
a  love  for  truth,  nor  a  respect  for  legitimate 
Episcopal  order,  will  allow  a  true  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
join  himself  and  submit  himself  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
— differing  in  its  formularies  and  irregular 
in  its  succession.  The  thing  that  appeared 
to  him  unaccountable  and  unjustifiable  was, 
that  a  man  should  solemnly  swear  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  after  such  a  solemn  en- 
gagement should  join  a  Church  that  de- 
clares to  be  of  •*  primary  authority  "  a 
communion  service  that  so  materially  and 
evidently  differs  from  that  to  which  he  has 
bound  himself  to  conform.  Again  he  would 
say,  that  to  get  rid  of  all  this  reasoning  by 
putting  forward  the  paramount  right  of 
authority  in  the  Episcopal  office,  irrespec- 
tive of  truth  or  order,  is  to  set  up  a  princi- 
ple which  would  upset  the  Reformation, 
and  force  a  man  to  be  a  Romanist  when  he 
passed  into  France  or  Italy,  as  well  as 
make  him  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church  as  soon  as  he  passed  the 
Tweed. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that  like  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  he  was 
totally  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  two 
parties  who  were  brought  before  their 
Lordships  by  this  petition.  They  were 
both  dissenting  bodies  from  the  Establish- 
ed Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  rose,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  whatever 
steps  their  Lordships  might  think  proper 
to  take,  he  trusted  that  at  least  nothing 
might  be  done  to  recognise  any  stattis 
whatever  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  had  persisted  in  calling  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  *'the  Church 
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of  Scotland/'  and  he  had  eren  said,  he 
did  not  care  for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he 
should  continue  to  call  it  hy  that  name. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Minto)  asserted,  that  it 
was  not  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
There  stood  his  assertion  against  that  of 
the  right  roT.  Prelate,  and  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  House  to  judge  hetween  them. 
But  he  had  something  better  than  a  mere 
assertion.  He  had  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  would  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour. 
He  protested  against  the  idea  that  there 
existed  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
on  anj  other  footing  than  that  of  a  sect. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  deny,  but 
that  some  grievances  which  it  would  be 
well  to  remove  might  have  arisen  to  the 
petitioners  out  of  the  position  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland,  under  what  re- 
mains of  those  statutes  which  had  been  di- 
rected against  it  at  a  time  when  politics 
and  religion  were  more  nearly  connected 
than  is,  happily,  the  case  in  our  day. 
These  statutes  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
wholly  repealed,  and  all  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland  then  idMed  on  the  same  footing 
with  every  other  olut  of  Dissenters  in  that 
country. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  explanation,  after  what  they 
had  just  heard  from  the  noble  Earl. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  not  said,  as 
the  noble  Earl  had  represented  him  to  have 
said,  that  the  Revolution  was  effected  by 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England.  He 
had  only  said,  that  they,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  had  been  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution,  while  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  Scotland  had  with  good  reason  been  op- 
posed to  it. 

Again,  he  had  not  uttered  one  word 
against  the  stcUiu  given  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as' the  Estab- 
lished Kirk ;  and  he  had  disclaimed  all 
wish  to  interfere  with  that  stcUtts.  He  had 
dealt  with  the  matter,  as  it  came  before 
them,  on  theological  grounds — on  those 
grounds,  he  must,  as  a  bishop,  regard  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land; and  so  regarding  it,  he  should  have 
been  unfaithful  to  his  own  principles,  if  he 
had  been  afraid  of  calling  it  by  that  name. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  rose  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  House, 
more  particularly  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel),  and 
because  be  was  in  the  position  of  one 
brought    up    and    educated    a    member 


of  the  Church  of  England,  of  wbieh  he 
was  still  a  member;  sjm  at  the  MHiie  time 
when  in  Scotland  he  considered  himadf  to 
be  in  full  communion  with  the  IRfmnnfal 
Church  of  Scotland.  As  far  as  hia  know-  - 
ledge  went,  the  Scotch  Episeopaluuis  did 
not  claim  the  itatiu  of  the  Kirk  of  Seot- 
land,  but  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Sebt- 
land.  They  were  satisfied  with  being  it 
the  full  exercise  of  that  form  of  worship  cf 
which  their  consciences  approved;  sad  it 
would  be  an  unwarrantable  interferenee  os 
the  part  of  the  House  to  attempt  to  regu- 
late its  ecclesiastical  goyemment,  Wiut- 
ever  might  be  said,  as  had  been  intimaled 
by  a  noble  Lord,  as  to  its  not  beiiiK  a 
Church,  he  maintained  that  it  waa:^  Ghunii 
in  every  respect,  possessing  wUhin  iftMif 
all  the  component  parts  whioh  oonstitati 
an  Episcopal  Chnreh.  The  Seoleh  Bpb- 
copal  Conmiunion  was  reeogniaed  bj  the 
State  in  proclamations  imon  partioidar  oe- 
casions,  and  other  ways;  it  was  mnngnisri 
by,  and  was  in  fnll  oommnnion  wi£7A» 
Church  of  England*  He  entirely  reaa- 
diated  the  idea  that  thmr  Litnnj  inQfiel 
participation  in  the  errors  of  tSm  Chnnh 
of  Rome.  It  was,  howerer.  a  mistake  is 
suppose  that  that  part  of  it  to  lAieh  aDa* 
sion  had  more  particalarlj  been  madi^  tfai 
Communion  Office,  was  impstatim 
any  congregation.  Its  ose 
They  might  adopt  either  one  or  the  odMr, 
either  that  of  toe  Chureh  of  K^glsiid  «r 
that  of  the  Eoisoopalian  ChUfdh:  and  ia 
some  cases,  where  thefo  was  a  ^Hiwi— m 
of  opinion  in  a  congregation,  the  tmi 
were  used  altematelj.  He  did  not  bflBew 
there  was  any  connejdon  between  the  dsa* 
trines  of  the  Scotch  Episeopil  Chnrah  aad 
the  errors  of  the  Chureh  of  Bome.  If  hs 
had,  he  would  not  have  in  any  vvr  bi 
a  member  of  that  commmiimL  Bat 
he  saw  men,  and  eminent  membeia  of  As 
English  universities,  and  of 
reputation,  of  high  acquirements 
tinguished  learning,  of  soUndeat  views  ea 
theological  subjects,  accept  the  ears  sf 
souls,  and  become  bishops  in  that  Ohnnki 
and  when  he  saw  them  as  ardent  sajipecfs 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Chmh 
of  England  as  any  right  rev.  Preble  ana 
the  bench  opposite,  he  could  not  bring  has- 
self  to  believe  that  there  was  ai^fthuigia 
the  Liturgy  or  doctrine  of  the  dnnrsk  ts 
justify  the  supposition  of  a  Romish  tm* 
dcDcy,  which  had  been  attriboted  to  it  kj 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He  regretted  to 
find  that  the  petitioners  comphuned  ef  saj 
grievances.     He  was  nnaUe  to  sea  baa 
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the  House  could  in  any  way  interfere, 
without  involving  an  alteration  or  infringe- 
ment of  the  Articles  and  Act  of  Union, 
which  he  felt  confident  would  not  he  quietly 
acquiesced  in  hy  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, or  he  tamely  submitted  to  by  the 
other. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  it  seemed  to 
be  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
would  not  grant  to  clergymen  officiating  in 
episcopalian  congregations  not  in  commu- 
nion with  them,  those  testimonials  which 
some  English  bishops  required  before  they 
would  induct  clergymen  coming  from  Scot- 
land into  a  benefice  in  England.  The 
Scottish  bishops  required  clergymen  to  sub- 
scribe their  entire  belief  in  and  approval 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
which  many  of  them  could  not  conscien- 
tiously. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  he 
i^hould  not  have  risen  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships, had  it  not  been  for  the  remarks 
which  the  House  had  just  heard  from  his 
right  rev.  Friend  near  him,  because  he 
thought  it  most  important  not  to  allow  such 
a  speech  as  that  right  rev.  Prelate  had  de- 
livered to  go  forth  to  the  public — as  un- 
doubtedly it  would  go  forth — without  ad- 
dressing a  few  remarks  to  the  House  on 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  that  speech. 
The  matter  before  the  House  involved  a 
▼ery  serious  subject,  and  many  and  great 
reasons  existed  why  there  should  be  given 
an  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  and  why  that  answer  should  re- 
ceive all  the  attention  to  which  it  was  fairly 
entitled.  If  any  speech  could  produce  such 
a  result,  he  believed  that  the  observations 
which  the  House  had  just  heard  from  his 
right  rev.  Friend  would  take  away  the  be- 
neficial and  healing  effects  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  part  which  a  most 
rev.  Prelate  had  taken  in  this  matter,  the 
whole  tone  and  tenour  of  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  had  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  was  known  to  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
had  suddenly  found  itself  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  embarrassment; 
but  he  hoped  that  a  little  further  discus- 
sion would  contribute  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty, of  which  he  saw  no  other  possible 
solution.  It  must  be  full  in  the  recollection 
of  their  Lordships,  that  proposition  after 
proposition  had  been  made  and  abandoned, 
and  that,  after  all,  no  full  solution  of  the 


difficulty  had  been  accomplished.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  told  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  was  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England;  and  on  the 
other,  his  right  rev.  Friend  assured  them 
that  the  communion  service  of  that  Church 
was  more  Popish,  more  ultra-Romish,  than 
any  office  of  their  Liturgy.  To  that  he 
should  oppose  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  (the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  we  understood),  who  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  was  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  With  the  leave  of  the 
House,  he  now  proposed  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  a  short  extract  from  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Horsley,  which  he  thought  would 
very  materially  strengthen  the  view  that 
he  took  of  this  part  of  the  subject — a  pas- 
sage marked  by  the  great  vigour  and  strong 
sense  which  usually  distinguished  the  works 
of  that  eminent  Prelate.  It  was  in  these 
words : — 

"  My  Lords,  an  appointment  to  an  Episcopal 
congregation  in  Scotland  is  no  more  a  title  to  me 
or  to  any  bishop  of  the  English  bench  than  an 
appointment  to  a  church  in  Mesopotamia.  Cler- 
gymen of  English  or  Irish  ordination  exercising 
their  functions  in  Scotland  without  uniting  with 
the  Scottish  bishops  are,  in  my  judgment,  doing 
nothing  better  than  keeping  alive  a  schism." 

He  should  next  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  following  opinion  which 
Lord  S  to  well  had  expressed  upon  this 
point : — 

**  All  that  friendly  and  kind  communication 
with  our  episcopal  brethren  in  Scotland  can  give, 
they  may  always  command  from  the  English  bi- 
shops. But  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  Peru  is 
not  more  out  of  their  thoughts  than  in  Scotland.'* 

As  full  proof  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate  to 
whose  name  he  had  already  referred,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  clearly  held 
the  opinions  which  he  imputed  to  him,  he 
should  trouble  their  Lordships  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  the  19th  of  August,  1845  :— 

"  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  com- 
munion with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  her  bishops,  as, 
without  referring  further  back,  will  appear  from 
a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Srd  and  4th 
Victoria,  c.  33." 

In  the  same  letter  he  also  found  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

**  Of  congregations  in  Scotland  not  acknow- 
ledging the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  the  chapels  are  situate,  yet  calling 
themselves  Episcopalian,  we  know  nothing.  In 
order  to  prove  their  right  to  this  designation,  they 
should  be  able  to  show  what  bishop  in  England 
has  authority,  by  law  or  by  custom,  to  regulate 
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tbrfir  ww^hip,  and  to  direct  or  control  their  min- 
i««H9  ID  rv«p(*ct  of  discipline  or  doctrine." 

Wa»  it.  then,  ho  would  ask,  a  light  matter 
that  a  right  rev.  Prelate  should  stand  up 
amougst  their  Lordships,  and  tell  them 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  was 
Romish — that  it  was  sinful  to  he  in  com- 
muDiOQ  with  that  Church — and  that  it  was 
the  dutT  of  eyery  right  thinking  Christian 
to  **  come  out  from  amongst  them  and  be 
separate  ?  *'  Such  assertions  should  not 
be  lightly  made,  such  advice  should  not  be 
lightlv  given,  and  such  subjects  should  not 
be  lightly  dealt  with.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever,  such  arguments  as  had  been  used  by 
kia  right  rev.  Friend  might  be  completely 
shattered  by  the  writings  of  the  eminent 
aathorities  to  which  he  had  referred  their 
Lordships.  Further,  he  would  say,  that 
if  they  allowed  their  minds  to  be  carried 
away  by  what  they  had  heard  from  his 
right  rev.  Friend,  they  would  infer  that 
the  retention  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  the 
prayer  which  proved  the  Protestantism  of 
that  Chareh,  was  the  beat  possible  evidence 
oi  their  RomanLm.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  held  that  the 
coojeeradoa  prayer  in  their  communion 
serviee  eseeted  a  mysterious  change  in 
the  »aa«caz&ee  of  the  elements,  and  left  the 
t^wtdizj  onalsered.  The  prayer,  which  had 
nitKacti  u  an  alteration  in  the  quality, 
▼an  one  wtueh  the  Roman  Catholics  alto- 
rti^imr  r»i;j»ri!5i=d.  while  the  Episcopal  Church 
ji  ^i^iCaoii  rejected  that  which  had  a 
?  luuu.  ':iMiiiecej.  The  one  had  an  oriental, 
:ne  icoer  a  Latin  origin.  The  one  had 
r»iSir<Hiee  m  iabstaaee,  the  other  to  quality. 
%vGnin^  appear^  to  him  more  unaccount- 
4iiM  ^aan  dias  hLi  nzht  rev.  Friend  should 
xukktiaLti  ^kaz  zh^  Epueopal  Church  of 
'ttVkfiUuui  WM  Vj  h^  fitttmind  ;zItra-Romish, 
't^gixiuvi:  'Mr  'Monn.iMii  to  uje  a  prayer 
'Suti;  w;u  \^''*txii  4*1  <f«iiir-<T.»ny  based  on 
jrfiiMstr.juitaim»^  Ea  ▼'«ii^  jzM  *^aote  this 
tiiMtf'.rin  uui  iJUkwv  £rtm.  'jjt  earechisn  of 
lui   .■iiu"»jv  01  *«t;t«ua4iii  : — 

-   vvt»  itft  wui  Wit  V  lift  irtc  tnajiftii  by  ttXr- 
iMM>UM»rt   '  —  Tvt.   .a  -iutif  iiUft JU»T  MS  3i:c  is. 

tt«Sjr   •U^.allMt    ' 

J,^  t:  rut  rdl  i.4n<VL  'uuu  tiue  Rixsaa 
,f4i\ui^'wji  wdii  -isuii;  -sut  tUA.irt  v^jk  pL^ce 
«»  i%UL  niii«ra*u«Jt    but  Jiikt:  ji  ^  iia^i^r: 

Jiti^i^ii     i/  JUtfUif     ''4ii«.;«    V'.rt     bkii 
4m*'    iMkltuaTt^*    i»t'r«   iaUl   vviUtM"t    V  *r 
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contradicted,  that  the  tendencies  of  that 
Church  were  Romish.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  arguments  which  the  House  had 
heard  from  his  right  rev.  Friend,  there  was  a 
passage  in  Sir  W.  Drummond's  own  pamph- 
let which  disclosed  a  fact  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance, and  which  was  set  forth  in  these 
words : — 

"  I  wish  likewise  expresslj  to  state,  that  the 
Scotch  communion  oflSoe  was  not  the  eaoae  of  mj 
leaving  the  Scotch  Episcopal  ChuKh.  That  I 
have  distinctly  made  known  in  my  Reaumt." 

Besides  such  admissions  as  these,  the  House 
possessed  for  their  guidance  the  full  con- 
currence in  opinion  of  all  the  great  lights 
of  the  English  Church  to  prove  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  was  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Doubtless  their  Lordships  well  knew  that 
those  who  lived  in  civil  society  must  sur- 
render some  portion  of  their  natural  liberty, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
social  state;  and  so  it  waa  in  Christiaa 
churches.  Men  might  in  some  respects 
wish  to  do  otherwise  than  seemed  best  to 
thoir  brethren.  It  might  be  more  agree- 
able to  them  to  do  as  &ey  liked;  bat  would 
that  warrant  them  in  separating  from  the 
religious  body  with  which  thej  oogfat  to  be 
connected ;  *  His  right  rev.  Friend  had 
not  untied  the  knot;  he  had  cut  it  when 
he  said  that  we  were  in  the  same  position 
with  repurd  to  Scotland  as  that  in  which 
we  stood  towards  France.  To  soppoee  so, 
was  a  grier«ss  mistake;  for  we  were  not 
in  oxumciikv:  with  any  French  chnieli. 
Ue  bcig;^  tbem.  if  they  began  to  legis- 
late t:ps>c  u^  sal^eet.  to'  do  ao  villi  thsir 
eyes  opieo:  fvc  tbey  might  be  aHwcd  of 
this,  that  Afcifs^  mU  be  iMre  calenlated 
to  raise  c;  :yccvcs  strife  tiun  any  at- 
tempt Uh  ^tc^  a^<i3sne  nf  Wfirlitisn  npon 
that  ssVxv-*:^  iir  liie  peof^  of  tke  Eatab- 
Ushec  iTiartk  ic  Sv-v'C^aai  wete  ndresae  to 
KocTArVwa;  Ia.  itKanf  tibe  Pepe  waa  a 
Rocaa  Cas2ifil»r:  1:ik£t,  Ikccamw:  ^key  b»- 
lievvil  ;::«  tamI  tww^c  c»  W  tke  acnilet 
lady:  asc^  ^^x,  Wvtuae  ke  was  i 
^  i»s:  Ukeo  ^ittu£  m  aaiin 
uswije  UikT  xiits  niaflRMNmre  visk  tkt 
EpcKVQttI  Jlnrvl  ii  >MtmLi  It  ap- 
pearvii  u  lam  idasq  ^tkar  ^OttC  Q&itwkni  Vnt 
^xIe  Siuiii'  ;c  i^4rt><ta£iiii>— anc  ^SbfT  eonid 
z.:t  pcx-w^  71.  sbi  iHisL  jc  aie'Act  of 
U^i.Hfi — "ixaM  -aii*^  wmil  luc  yweed  in 
sche  i£  «j«;  '7i<ump!i>  ic  3iif  xTwc  aats  of 
ihe  jevQuf.  -.'tnr  a^nriofsapf^  huvwvera 
z>^«  JiTiM  /lu:  'c  litf  inawis  <£nnBHMn 
— ^-f  ii:oe\£  uirr  wnuu;  sim  xeqa  is  tkt 
^.iscr  ii.aioinfiiin«'  vi  ai**^  -taMBmc  n»  lam- 
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late  in  the  direction  that  had  been  indi- 
cated to  them — that  they  would  feel  that 
they  were  "  brethren,  and  should  see  that ; 
they  did  not  fall  out  among  themselves."  i 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  no  loctu 
standi  which  would  entitle  them  to  inter- ! 
fere  with  the  religious  rites  and  religious 
observances  of  the  people  of  Scotland.        I 

The  Bishop   of  WORCESTER   rose,  ! 
and  stated  that,  having  been  called  upon 
by  his  right  reverend  Brother  to  explain, 
he  would  detain  the  House  a  few  minutes 
while  he  stated  that  he  never  dreamt  of 
interfering  with   the  established   Presby- 
terian religion  of  Scotland;  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop   of  Exeter),  that  the   Church   of| 
England  was  locally  confined  to  England  , 
and  Ireland.     We  acknowledged  its  exist-  ! 
ence  in  Jerusalem  by  appointing  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem,  | 
and  a  portion  of  it  might  exist  in  Scot- 1 
land,  though  not  in  communion  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  there,  which  did  not  ad- 
mit our  Liturgy. 

The  Eabl  of  HARROWBY  agreed  with 
the  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford), 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  granting 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in  finding 
for  them  a  proper  locus  standi  before 
the  House;  but  he  could  not  call  it  an  im- 
possibility. It  was,  he  imagined,  as  much 
open  to  Parliament,  if  it  should  seem  fit 
and  expedient,  to  give  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  to  some  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  a  qualified  jurisdiction  over 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  officiating  in  Scotland,  as  over 
such  clergymen  when  officiating  either  in 
our  colonies,  as  we  still  did  in  some  cases, 
where  bishops  of  our  own  Church  were  not 
established,  or  in  foreign  countries,  where 
English  chaplains  were  placed  under  some 
degree  of  subordination  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  If  it  was  said  the  Act  of  Union 
stood  in  the  way,  he  could  not  look  at  that 
as  any  real  obstacle  to  such  a  qualified  ju- 
risdiction, any  more  than  our  want  of  po- 
litical right  to  interfere  with  such  matters 
in  foreign  countries  prevented  us  from 
doing  what  was  requisite  in  such  cases  for 
the  regulation  of  our  own  worship,  without 
pretending  to  give  or  to  interfere  with 
civil  rights.  But  he  was  not  going  to 
advocate  interference  by  legislation  as  ex- 
pedient. He  thought  there  were  many 
reasons  why  it  was  much  better  not  to  at- 
tempt it.  He  only  wished  on  that  point  to 
protest  against  its  being  held  to  be  impos- 
aible  to  give  to  English  bishops  a  jurisdic- 


tion beyond  their  English  dioceses,  and 
even  within  the  limits  of  Scotch  dioceses, 
which  the  law  of  this  country  had  never 
recognised.  He  (Lord  Harrowby)  did  be- 
lieve that  this  case  was  one  for.  which  the 
better  remedy  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
kind  expression  of  sympathy  which  had 
been  given  utterance  to  by  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
and  by  his  declaration,  that,  for  his  part,  if 
he  were  properly  assured  of  the  character 
and  attainments  of  any  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  had  been  officiat- 
ing to  congregations  in  Scotland,  he  should 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  require  any 
certificate,  any  bene  decessit,  from  the 
bishop  of  the  Scottish  Church,  within 
whose  assumed  jurisdiction  he  had  been 
serving.  This,  together  with  a  similar 
declaration  from  several  other  prelates  of 
the  English  Church,  was,  he  believed,  the 
best  and  most  practical  remedy  for  the 
real  evil  of  which  the  petitioners  com- 
plained. For  what  was  the  grievance — 
and  a  real  grievance  it  was — that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  invited  to 
officiate  to  members  of  his  own  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  sanctioned  and  encouraged 
in  so  doing  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  and 
by  the  former  proceedings  of  the  bishops 
of  his  own  Church,  having  taken  upon 
himself  at  his  ordination  a  vow  and  solemn 
engagement  to  use  no  other  Liturgy  but 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  found  him- 
self, when  in  Scotland,  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  if  he 
did  not  at  least  occasionally  use  another 
Liturgy,  that  of  the  Church  in  Scotland, 
of  which,  though  the  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  had  certainly  very  satis- 
factorily cleared  it  of  the  imputation  of 
sanctioning  Romish  doctrines,  yet  he  could 
not  but  confess  that  it  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  contained  some  expressions,  which  at 
least  would  startle  one  accustomed  to  the 
English  form — that,  moreover,  when  the 
English  clergyman,  finding  himself  so  si- 
tuated, desired  to  return  to  England,  and 
to  resume  his  duties  in  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, he  found  himself  marked,  as  it  were, 
with  the  finger  of  reprobation  by  at  least 
many  members  of  the  right  rev.  bench, 
and  indeed  refused  induction  to  a  living  or 
admission  to  a  curacy  within  their  dioceses, 
unless  he  returned  with  a  certificate  from 
the  bishop  of  the  Scottish  Church  within 
whose  supposed  or  assumed  jurisdiction  he 
had  laboured,  which  certificate  such  bishop 
would  only  grant  on  subscription  to  a  canon 
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which  declared  that  the  Scottish  form  of 
communion — one  differing  materially  from 
that  of  his  own  Church — was  of  primary 
authority.  This  was  the  grievance  to  the 
clergyman;  and  that  to  the  laity  professing 
in  Scotland  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was,  that  such  reprohation  and 
such  obstructions  on  the  part  of  English 
bishops  made  it  diflScult  for  them  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  were  unwilling 
thus  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
being  laid  under  the  ban  of  their  own  su- 
periors. Now  this  was  a  very  real  griev- 
ance, and  one,  which,  however  difficult  or 
inexpedient  it  might  be  to  attempt  to  re- 
medy it  by  legislation,  did  not  seem  to  be 
unworthy  of  their  Lordships*  attention,  be- 
cause it  arose  out  of  the  acts,  not  simply 
of  an  unrecognised  body,  such  as  that  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  who,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  whatever  they  might  be  in  our  re- 
gard as  Episcopalians,  were  no  more  than 
members  of  a  dissenting  sect,  but  out  of 
the  acts  of  the  bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  who  gave,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
force  to  the  acts  of  this  unrecognised  body, 
so  that  they  became  the  means  of  depriv- 
ing English  clergymen  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  creating  a  civil  disability.  But  for 
this  sanction  given  by  the  English  bishops, 
this  9»i(m-legal  effect  by  them  to  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  the  Scottish  bishops 
on  English  clergymen  whose  only  fault,  if 
it  was  one,  was  too  great  an  attachment 
to  their  own  communion,  too  scrupulous  an 
adherence  to  the  vow  of  allegiance  which 
they  had  made  to  the  usages  of  their  own 
Church,  there  certainly  would  have  been 
little  ground  for  calling  their  Lordships*  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  As  Episcopalians, 
thoy  might  have  regretted  that  bishops 
had,  by  the  assumption  of  their  acts,  and 
the  arrogance  of  their  language,  by  the 
exercise  of  an  authority  and  the  use  of 
language  which  had  not  been  justified  in 
that  House,  and  which  he  (Lord  Harrow- 
by)  was  confident  not  one  of  the  Prelates 
on  their  Loniships*  bench  would  have 
thought  himself  entitled  in  a  similar  case 
to  employ  in  England,  brought  discredit  on 
Episcopacy  in  the  midst  of  a  Presbyterian 
pi>pulation,  and  repelled  those  from  coming 
within  the  mild  and  peaceful  domain  of  the 
Episcopacy,  who  were  wearied  or  offended 
by  the  discussions  which  appearetl  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  Episcopalians, 
wo  might  have  lamented  to  see  such  dis- 
credit thrown  u|>ou  that  form  of  church 


'  government  which  we  preferred;  but  the 
I  case  would  hardly  have  been  one  which 
could  well  have  been  brought  before  their 
Lordships,  as  affecting  the  rigbts  of  a  por- 
;  tion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  wbich,  as 
the  matter  now  stood,  it  undoubtedly  did. 
'.  The  grievance,  moreover,  was  tbe  more 
felt,  because  the  course  pursued  was  in  a 
I  great  degree  a  new  one.  Tbe  scruple  was 
a  new  one.  During  the  whole  of  tbe  last 
century,  bishops  of  the  English  Church 
,  had  not  only  felt  no  sucb  respect  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  as  to 
make  their  certificate  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  an  English  clergyman,  wbo  had 
been  officiatin<]r  within  it;  but  thej,  them- 
selves, from  time  to  time,  exercised  acts 
of  jurisdiction  within  those  very  territoriaL 
limits.  Bishop  Gibson  and  Arcbbishop 
Seeker  both,  if  he  remembered  aright, 
ordained  to  chapels  within  tbe  so-called 
diocese  of  Aberdeen;  and  a  bishop  of  the 
Irish  Churcb  had  made  a  tour  of  confirma- 
tion. The  scruple,  therefore,  was  new. 
It  was  true,  that  at  that  time  those  bishops 
were  more  under  the  persecution  of  the 
law  than  they  were  at  present;  but  thdr 
creed  was  the  same — they  had  not  changed 
in  doctrine.  They  were  as  much  bishops 
during  all  that  period  as  thej  were  now, 
and  therefore  this  scruple  of  interfering 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  another  bishop, 
which  seemed  now  to  be  so  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration,  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  harshness  and  inconsistency, 
which  gave  increased  bitterness  to  the 
feeling.  He  (Lord  Harrowby)  rejoiced 
that  an  opportunity  had  been  giren  by  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
great  hopes  that  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  and  of  sereral  other 
Prelates,  would  practically  provide,  at 
least  in  a  great  degree,  a  remedy  for  a 
real  grievance  which,  although  he  beliered 
it  was  not  impracticable,  yet  there  were 
many  reasons  why  it  was  inexpedient,  as  it 
was  difiicult,  to  reach  by  direct  l^;iaIatiTe 
interference. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  during  the 
period  in  which  their  Lordships  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  the  question  whether 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  eoold 
conscientiously  become  a  minister,  or  join 
in  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Chnreh  of 
Scotland,  they  might,  if  not  have  disposed 
of  the  Navigation  Bill  in  Committee,  at  all 
events  considered  it  somewhat  fully.  The 
whole  of  this  discussion  had  arisen  from 
the  fact  of  a  gentleman  who  bad 
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minister  of  the  Church  of  England  having 
afterwards  hecome  a  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland.  The  question 
raised  hj  the  petition  was,  not  whether  an 
English  clergyman  might  not  perform  the 
services  of  the  Church,  whether  he  was 
temporarily  or  permanently  resident  in 
Scotland;  hut  whether  he  was  justified  in 
joining  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  when 
he  had  fallen  out  with  a  hishop  of  that 
communion,  he  was  to  come  complaining 
to  their  Lordships,  and  invoke  the  aid  of 
Parliament  in  the  contest  provoked  hy 
himself,  hy  choosing  to  helong  to  that 
communion.  Bishop  Skinner  had  excom- 
municated Sir  William  Dunhar.  But  this 
was  a  case  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  heen  hrought  hefore  their  Lordships 
in  this  manner;  and  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  petition  presented  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  calculated 
to  prejudice  an  appeal  between  these  gen- 
tlemen, which  would  shortly  come  before 
the  House  in  its  judicial  capacity.  The 
petition  was  nothing  more  than  a  fishing 
petition.  Its  object  was  simply  to  preju- 
dice the  case  of  Bishop  Skinner.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  there  was  any  fear  of 
that  from  what  he  knew  of  their  Lordships. 
He  would  not  interfere  with  the  merits  of 
the  question  of  status.  All  he  wished  was, 
that  their  Lordships  should  give  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  what  they 
were  entitled  to  receive,  a  fair  hearing; 
find  he  trusted  that  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  appealed  to  that  House  on  this 
subject  would  not  be  affected  by  anything 
which  had  been  said  during  this  debate. 

The  Eabl  of  GALLOWAY  trusted  he 
should  be  permitted  to  offer  one  or  two  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
and  most  emphatically  to  disclaim  the  un- 
worthy motives  for  approaching  their  Lord- 
ships' House  which  had  been  attributed 
to  them  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just 
spoken.  He  (the  Earl  of  Galloway),  on 
the  contrary,  believed  their  motives  to  be 
pare  and  just,  and  that  they  felt  very  sen- 
sibly that  they  had  a  grievance;  and  he 
needed  not  to  remind  their  Lordships  that 
in  this  country  we  were  led  to  believe  there 
was  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  or,  if 
none  existed,  one  must  be  found.  He,  too, 
conscientiously  believed  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  practical  grievance,  for  which 
a  remedy  might  be  found  without  any  un- 
precedented exercise  of  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament, notwithstanding  what  had  fallen 
from  some  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates. 
The   law    as  it  stood    was    quite    clear. 

VOL.CV.   {251} 


It  had  been  shown  by  the  statute  of 
the  10th  of  Anne,  and  he  thought  it' 
had  been  admitted  on  all  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Parliament  of  that  day 
to  protect  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  in 
the  exercise  of  their  faith,  and  in  worship- 
ping according  to  their  conscience,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  if  they  thought  proper. 
But  it  had  also  been  admitted  that  at  a 
subsequent  period,  during  troublous  times 
and  for  political  purposes,  the  Legislature 
deposed  from  their  status  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  depriving 
them  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Anne, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  comparatively 
late  period  of  1792  that  they  were  tolerat- 
ed. Toleration,  however,  was  then  extend- 
ed to  them;  and  he  now  asked  their  Lord- 
ships if  it  was  reasonable,  when,  under  an 
Act  of  toleration,  the  status  they  formerly 
held  was  revived,  that  they  should  now 
claim,  and  be  permitted  to  exercise,  a  spe- 
cies of  tyrannical  jurisdiction  or  dominion 
over  members  of  the  other  body — members 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland — 
who  had  never  lost  the  status  given  to  them 
by  Parliament  in  the  before-mentioned  Act 
of  Anne  ?  Under  such  circumstances  Par- 
liament would  not  be  going  beyond  its  ju- 
risdiction to  grant  relief.  For  he  confessed 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  some 
of  the  views  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  who  had  spoken  on  this 
subject,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  had  given  expressi(m  to  opinions 
which  would  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  that  House.  The  argument  and  restric- 
tions of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would  go  far 
to  unchurch  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians except  the  ^Episcopalians.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  pious  and 
learned  men  had  for  ages  differed  as  to  the 
precise  form  and  character  of  Episcopacy  in 
its  origin  in  the  primitive  Church.  For 
while  the  opinion  of  some,  which  the  Church 
of  England  thought  right,  had  vested  Epis- 
copal authority  in  the  bishop,  chosen  from 
among,  and  elevated  above  the  Presbyters, 
the  opinion  of  others  had  vested  it  in  the 
body  of  Presbyters,  or  Presbytery,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  And  with  respect  to  churchman- 
ship,  he  (the  Earl  of  Galloway)  thought 
when  discussing  such  matters,  and  bearing 
in  mind  what  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  there  was  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed,  and  which  ought 
2E 
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not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  the  oatward  and  visible  or  professing 
Church — and  the  invisible  or  spiritual,  or 
real  Church  of  Christ,  the  former  compre- 
hending within  it,  however  differing,  all 
bodies  of  Christians,  and  among  them  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland,  the 
Established  and  endowed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and,  according 
to  his  views,  also  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
latter  comprehending  from  among  these 
those  only  who  were  bom  again  of  the 
Spirit,  not  known  surely  among  men,  but 
known  to  God.  And  these  views  he  be- 
lieved to  accord,  more  nearly  than  those  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  whom  he  had  al- 
luded, with  the  views  generally  entertained 
among  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  true 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

But  while  much  had  been  said  that  night 
about  the  persecution  and  hardships  to 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  in  Scotland  had  been  exposed,  com- 
paratively little  had  been  said  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  laity,  of  the  increased  difficulty 
entailed  by  the  present  state  of  matters  in 
the  English  congregations  in  Scotland  to 
get  suitable  ministers,  which  went  indirect- 
\j  to  defeat  the  protection  which  the  Legis- 
lature professed  to  extend  to  these  bodies. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  English 
clergymen,  without  further  encouragement, 
should  hesitate  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  petitioners. 
There  was,  then,  a  practical  grievance  felt 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  resi- 
dent in  Scotland,  which  he  believed  might 
he  alleviated  without  arousing  the  jealous- 
ies with  which  they  had  been  just  threat- 
ened. He  felt  it  in  his  own  position;  and 
he  spoke  from  his  heart  when  he  said,  it 
was  felt  as  a  grievance  most  deeply.  He 
had  not  affix^  his  name  to  the  petition, 
but  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  the  peti- 
tioners; and  he  would  ask — in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
— whether  it  was  right  that  he,  having  been 
bom,  baptised,  brought  up,  and  confirmed 
in  England,  and  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  having  subsequently,  by  the  accident 
of  his  birth,  inherited  property  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom,  which  enjoined  on 
him  the  duty  of  residing  in  Scotland — that 
ha  and  his  family  should  thereby  forfeit  the 
privileges  pertaining  to  his  own  Church  \ 
being  thus  personally  interested,  it  might 
not  1^  ooQsidered  irrelevant  that  he  should 


mention  that  he  had  a  chapel  adjoining  hia 
residence  in  Scotland,  where  divine  serviee 
was  conducted  according  to  the  forma  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  where  many  of 
his  Presbyterian  neighbours,  who  were  free 
from  prejudice,  had  often  assembled  with 
them  for  the  worship  of  Grod  and  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  He  (the  Earl  of  Galloway) 
had  ever  cultivated  and  exemplified  fedings 
of  the  highest  respect  for  the  EataUiahed 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  take  part  in  any  meaaore  which 
he  thought  calculated  to  injure  that  vener- 
able establishment.  But  he  eoold  not  eon- 
ceive  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  atrong 
in  its  own  priveleges,  would  entertain  the 
jealousy,  which  had  been  supposed,  of  dne 
protection  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  residing  within  her  borders,  bat 
not  interfering  with  her  polity.  He  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  there  were  dif- 
ficulties in  the  ease,  though  thej  did  not 
appear  to  him  insurmountable  when  proper- 
ly considered;  and  he  thought  that  without 
injury  to  the  right  rev.  Bishops,  either  in 
England  or  in  Scotland,  and  without  doing 
violence  to  the  Act  of  Union,  there  might 
be  an  extension  by  the  powers  of  Pariim- 
ment  (the  Church  and  State  being  united 
and  agreeing)  of  the  English  Episeopaey, 
not  territorially,  but  spiritually,  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  adhering  to 
her  communion,  but  residing  in  Scotiand. 
At  any  rate,  he  rejcnced  at  the  diaenssion 
of  the  question  that  evening,  whieli,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  some  parties,  he  thought 
must  do  good;  and  he  hoped  that  a  practi- 
cal remedy  of  a  definite  description  wooM 
be  found  for  the  inconveniences  and  griev- 
ances of  which  the  petitioners  complamed; 
feeling  at  the  same  time  the  strong  assur- 
ance that,  whatever  the  result  in  other  re- 
spects, the  sympathy  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  sevenil  ({uarters,  and  especiallj 
from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  (the  Archhiahop 
of  Canterbury)  who  would  do  what  was  with- 
in his  power  to  mitigate  Uiose  ineonre- 
niences,  would  have  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  repfied:  Inrismgat 
this  hour,  said  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
and  upon  this  kind  of  question,  I  think  I  maj 
ask  your  Lordships  whether  you  have  not 
had  enough  of  it  ?  And  I  may  venture  to 
answer  that  question,  both  for  yon  and  for 
myself,  in  the  affirmative.  Nevertheleaa, 
though  this  question  does  not  afiect  a  very 
great  body  of  our  countrymen,  it  afieota 
ten  most  respectable  congregationa  —  re- 
spectable both  from  their  character,  their 
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property,  and  their  station  in  society.  I 
must,  however,  hegin  hy  that  which,  per- 
haps, is  the  reason  why  I  have  risen  to 
address  your  Lordships  in  reply  at  all — ^hy 
taking  notice  of  what  has  fallen  from  my 
nohle  Friend  hehind  me  (the  Earl  of  Powis). 
I  must  give  the  most  indignant  denial  to 
all  that  he  has  said  respecting  my  conduct 
in  the  present  dehate,  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with,  or  tending  hy  pos- 
sibility to  interfere  with,  my  judicial  cha- 
racter in  this  House.  I  never  heard,  un- 
til he  stated  it,  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
cause  in  dependence  before  us.  I,  of 
course,  never  see  the  appeal  list,  except, 
by  accident  fi'om  time  to  time :  and  even 
if  I  did  see  it,  the  names  of  the  parties 
would  be  all  I  should  see,  and  they  would 
give  me  no  information  whatever  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  appeal.  I,  there- 
fore, knew  nothing  whatever  of  there  being 
any  such  cause  under  appeal  before  your 
Lordships;  but  even  if  1  had  known  it,  I 
\tppeal  to  every  one  of  your  Lordships  pre- 
sent whether  any  one  word  that  I  said 
could  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  com- 
mit me  to  any  opinion  whatever,  upon  any 
side  of  any  question ;  for  I  gave  no  opinion. 
I  purposely  abstained  fi'om  giving  any 
opinion  upon  the  question  before  you ; 
much  less  could  I  give  any  opinion  upon 
that  which  was  not  before  you.  I  stand, 
therefore,  as  entirely  uncommitted  as  if  I 
had  not  presented  this  petition,  or  taken 
any  part  in  this  debate. 

And,  now,  I  must  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  my  right  rev.  Friend  upon  the 
bench  opposite  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford). 
He  produced  a  catechism  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  there  was  no  tendency  to- 
wards transubstantiation  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  .Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  My 
Lords,  you  may  prove  anything  by  cate- 
chisms. The  catechism  quoted  by  my 
right  rev.  Friend,  is  not  a  document  au- 
thorised by  any  synod,  or  by  any  assem- 
bly, even  of  this  Scotch  Church — mere 
sect  of  Dissenters.  It  is  the  private 
catechism  of  one  bishop;  and  every  bi- 
shop may  have  his  own,  which  may  dif- 
fer from  that  of  every  other.  I  myself 
have  seen,  since  my  right  rev.  Friend  ad- 
dressed you,  another  catechism,  of  nearly 
the  same  date,  in  which  anything  ra- 
ther than  Protestantism  is  laid  down, 
and  which  certainly  does  tend  very  con- 
siderably towards  Romanism  —  I  should 
say  even  toward^  superstition.  Instead  of 
taking  the  bread  in  the  hand,  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb,  the  communicant  is 


desired  to  lay  his  two  hands .  across  each 
other  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  to  place 
the  clement  upon  one  of  them;  and  he  is 
told  at  the  same  time,  that  this  represents 
the  King  upon  the  cross.  I  mention  this, 
without  giving  any  opinion  further  than  I 
have  done,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  utterly  futile  any  argument  must  be 
that  is  drawn  from  these  catechisms.  And, 
now,  with  regard  to  the  principal  argument 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate — namely,  that  the 
Church  in  Scotland  is  a  kind  of  extension 
of  the  Church  of  England,  because  it  is 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
I  do  not  think  that  communion  can  be 
said  to  he  very  full  which  consists  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  churches  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  shows.  I  begged  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  to  tell  me  what  he  meant 
by  the  "  full  communion,*'  and  he  referred 
me  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  saying  he  was 
afraid  of  being  taken  in  —  afraid  of  falling 
into  a  trap.  My  Lords,  he  is  a  priest  and 
I  am  a  layman,  and  if  there  is  any  party 
likely  to  fall  into  a  trap,  it  is  rather  the 
layman  than  the  priest.  He  talked  as  if 
he  were  the  fowl,  and  we  were  the  fox.  I 
rather  choose  to  reverse  the  denominations. 
But,  now,  what  does  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  refers 
me,  show  about  communion  ?  Why,  abso- 
lutely exactly  nothing  —  neither  more  nor 
less.  But  it  shows  this — ^that  what  he  calls 
"full  communion,"  is  not  very  "full;" 
for  all  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate  did,  who 
passed  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  was  to 
give  the  Scotch  clergy,  ordained  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  right  to 
officiate  in  England  two  Sundays,  and  no 
more.  I  really  cannot  call  this  a  very  *  •  full '  * 
communion  between  the  two  churches. 
But  suppose  it  was  otherwise.  It  is  ad- 
mitted now,  upon  all  hands,  that  that 
Church  in  Scotland  is  no  establishment, 
but  is  merely  a  dissenting  body  —  a  body 
of  sectaries.  Then,  what  becomes  of  tiro 
whole  argument  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
— namely^  that  the  petitioners,  and  they 
who  worship  with  them,  are  schismatics — 
are  dissenters  from  some  church — nay,  I 
have  heard  them  most  absurdly  caUed  se- 
ceders  from  some  church?  My  Lords, 
there  can  be  no  seceders  from  a  dissenting 
body.  The  body  that  secedes,  as  it  is 
called,  is  just  as  much  the  body  as 
those  who  remain.  There  can  be  no 
schism  in  leaving  a  dissenting  body.  A 
schism  from  a  church  I  can  under- 
stand, but  not  a  schism  from  a  sect* 
Schism  is  separating  from  a  church — from 
2E2 
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some  OAtabliahed  body;  and  it  is  atterij 
ridiculous,  and  an  abuse  of  terms,  to  de- 
nominate the  differences  of  these  petition- 
ers from  another  dissenting  body  schism. 
Their  schism  consists  in  adhering  to  the 
pure  and  beautiful  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland  —  in  refusing  to  sanction  a 
communion  service  which  essentially  dif- 
fers from  that  Liturgy  —  in  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  a 
mental  reservation  which  refers  to  a  sepa- 
rate work  {Layman  s  Account  of  his  Faith 
and  Practice),  Theirs  is  a  schism  which 
will  not  allow  of  their  departing  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  the  **  exclu- 
sive use  **  of  which  their  clergymen  are 
bound  on  oath.  I  am  aware  that  my 
right  rev.  Friend  interprets  this  oath  as 
being  binding  only  in  this  country.  But, 
where,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  oath  ? 
According  to  his  view,  clergymen  are  at 
liberty  to  use  whatever  liturgies  they 
luay  choose  in  foreign  countries — the 
irii»Mhl  itself  when  in  Rome,  or  any  fantas- 
tical composition  which  any  one  may  think 
proper  to  invent  and  manufacture,  how- 
ever full  of  heresies  and  superstitious  abo- 
fuicmtiiiUit.  The  argument  by  which  he 
would  eitcape  from  this  oath  is  too  meta- 
phjr«ical  for  uie.  1  think  it  should  be 
f>)i«:V(Mi  ill  itfl  obvious  and  literal  sense;  and 
the  piirti«;4  who  Violate  it  by  using  another 
Kiiurj^jr  t^Mii  that  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
Uiwl  ar*:  i\xcy  who  are  justly  chargeable 

if  Ah  MrhiitUi. 

Af»<>th«:r  fight  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 

i»t  fi^Uthury)  gravely  objected  to  my  re- 

fiMin^  v»  i:j»fl  the  other  body  a  church.  1  will 

MA  iii«pui«3  aUjut  a  term.   If  you  choose  to 

#•.411  »E  *ii  «:pU«;opal  church,  be  it  so ;   but 

n  i«  *  di4««:iitiiig  church.     You  may  as 

wnll  ulk  Iff  the  Presbyterian  '*  church  '* 

ii»   Kfi^Uiid,   where  Episcopacy  is   estab- 

UmUntl,  Of  of  the  Baptist  **  church,*'  or  of 

thA  f/niUfUn  *•  church,"  or  of  the  Mug- 

lft#tfo<^iAA    "  church,*'    or    of    any    other 

Ahuffth.     They  are  what  we  call  **  heresy 

and  «#thi-«m"  here.     In  Scotland  the  schis- 

maejrjt    ami   heretics   are   this    Episcopal 

Chiirnh  in   Scotland,  and  the  petitioners 

duimMdv<M.     They  are  all  schismatics  and 

tumHaiui   with    regard   to   the   established 

kkaniL,  fiir  the  only  established  church  in 

SfMcSaiid  i»  die  Frissbyterian  Church. 

Aj  m  my  'jcaer  riihc  rev.  Friend  ithe 

if  K^secer'  woo  say^  he  i»  n>solved 

in  hiff  •HTTT.  Ami  ^mIx  :ae  body  v)f 

L.  DuBinzwr^  in  Soudiiad  ^e  HpLi- 

L  Chnnra  ic  ScvcIaadL   I  ciia  but 

mBL  mu  L*>ri  Sluun  a«i«^fr  w^d 


'  suffer  such  Ai  error  to  be  committed,  and 

uniformly   interrupted  whoever   spoke  of 

the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  requiring 

that   it   should  be    termed    the    Romish 

.  Church  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  that 
I  have  brought  forward  this  petition,  and 
that  the  conversation,  however  inconve- 
'  nient  it  may  have  proved  to  some,  and 
:  however  tiresome  to  others,  has  taken 
j  place,  for  what  has  been  the  conseqaence  ? 
I  Why,  we  have  the  avowal  of  the  right  rev. 
i  Irish  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel)  that 
i  ho  takes  part  with  the  petitioners.  We 
have  the  like  avowal  of  my  other  right 
rev.  Friend  (the  Bishop  of  Worcester) 
speaking  also  for  another  Friend,  unfortu- 
nately absent  (the  Bishop  of  Norwich);  and, 
above  all,  wo  have  the  most  admirable, 
candid,  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
most  rev.  Primate  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  who  says,  as  those  whom  I 
have  mentioned  also  do,  that  they  will 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  recognise 
and  receive  clergymen  who  have  officiated 
for  the  body  of  the  petitioners,  although 
they  may  come  to  them  without  any  testi- 
monial whatever  from  that  other  hody  of 
Dissenters,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. My  Lords,  this  is  no  speculadTe 
question.  It  is  no  imaginary  grievaDce. 
The  grievance  and  the  hardship  are  real 
and  practical.  My  noble  Friend  hehind 
me  (the  Earl  of  Galloway)  has  moat  dis- 
tinctly, forcibly,  and  accurately  stated  the 
grievance.  It  is  this.  A  gentleman  re- 
ceives orders  in  England.  He  goes  to 
Scotland  for  two  or  three  years ;  he  ofliei- 
ates  in  one  of  the  congregations  there  of 
the  body  to  which  the  petitioners  hdong. 
He  refuses,  he  conscientiously  refuses,  to 
join  what  is  called  the  Episc^ial  Church 
in  Scotland,  because  he  cannot  adopt  its 
adulterated  Liturgy,  after  haviug  sworn  to 
use  our  own  pure  fbirm  of  prayer.  He 
comes  back  to  England  and  is  presented 
to  a  charge  in  the  diocese  of  a  hishop*  who 
refuses  to  receive  hinu  ualess  he  brings 
testimony  from  some  Scotch  hiabop.  He 
cannot  be  licensed  to  that  charge :  be  is 
j  injured  in  his  tempocaL  as  weU  as  in  Ins 
j  spiritual,  concerns^  by  dns  exriu 
!  why  b  he  injured  i  Because  be 
;  to  enter  into  communicatioa.  or  to  < 
nicate  with,  or  to  join  die  worship  oC  a 
body  whose  Licuni;y  he  encxrelT  and  con- 
scieotiooi^y  iisappruveik  I  have  iTielf 
seen  very  lacety  vnw  tiC  th>e  persons  "wW 
ajk»  ju  fUifWrad ;   ami  wa«n  I  sail  sa  baa. 
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their  Liturgy,  why  cannot  you  join  with 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  testimonial  ?  '* 
His  answer  was  at  once  a  decisive  one. 
*•  I  cannot,**  he  said.  *•  It  is  not  merely 
the  using  of  their  Liturgy  that  I  object  to, 
though  that  Liturgy  must  be  used  by  every 
one  that  would  be  made  either  dean  or 
bishop  among  them,  but  I  positively  object 
to  sign  their  canons,  which  canons  testify 
distinctly  the  approval  of  all  their  Liturgy, 
including  the  communion  service ;  now  I 
cannot  conscientiously  approve  of,  or  join 
in,  or  sign  my  name  to  any  approbation  of 
a  communion  service  which,  in  my  con- 
scientious opinion,  tends  most  distinctly 
towards  Romanism.  That  is  contrary  to 
my  principles  and  my  convictions.*'  This 
then,  my  Lords,  is  a  plain  and  a  great 
practical  grievance.  I  shall  trouble  your 
Lordships  no  further.  I  have  done  my 
duty  in  bringing  forward  this  question. 
Great  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  petition- 
ers, and  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
them,  from  this  discussion  ;  and  therefore 
I  feel  much  satisfaction  in  having  been 
made  the  means  of  bringing  it  before  your 
Lordships.  I  earnestly  hope  that  now 
there  will  be  peace  between  these  contrary 
sects.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  hear  of  their  pacifi- 
cation. I  trust  that  other  Prelates  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  most  rev.  Pri- 
mate (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  by 
promising  to  remove  the  grievance  of 
which  the  petitioners  complain;  and  as  to 
the  **  excommunications,*  the  law  courts 
will  protect  them  from  any  injury  of  that 
kind. 

Petition  received,  and  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1849. 

MiiruTis.]  Nsw  Writ.— For  Warwick  County  (Southern 
Division),  v,  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq.,  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds. 

PsTiTiONS  Prbskhtbd.  By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  Wraxatl, 
SomeraeCshire,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill.— By 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  trom  St  Pancras,  Middlesex,  for  an 
Extension  of  the  SuffVage. — By  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  fh)m 
Portadown,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
(Ireland)  Act — By  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  from  Manchester, 
for  the  Clergy  Relief  BUI.— By  Sir  John  Duckworth,  fh>ra 
Exeter,  against  the  Marriages  Bill — By  Mr.  Blair,  ttxxn 
the  Guardians  of  the  Bolton  Union,  for  an  Alteratiun  of 
the  County  Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill.— By  Mr.  Portal, 
fh>ra  several  Places  in  the  County  of  Southampton,  for 
Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt. — By  Mr.  Busfeild,  fh)m 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  for  Reduction  of  the  Public  Expen- 
diture.— By  Lord  Robert  Grosvener,  ftom  the  Guardians 
of  the  Bamet  Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Tenements  in 
lieu  of  Occuiriers ;  and  from  Harrow-on-the>Hill,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act.— By  Mr.  Beretford, 


Arom  Harlow,  Estez,  and  from  other  Places,  fior  Agricut 
tural  Relief. — By  Sir  E.  Buxton,  fhmi  Owners  and  Pnv 
prietors  of  Manors  and  Manorial  Rights,  against  the 
Copyholds  Enfranchisement  BilL  —  By  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Friendly  Sodeties 
BilL— By  Mr.  Scrope.  fh>m  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  of  London,  for  the  Establishment  of  Home 
Colonies. — By  Mr.  Villiers,  from  Wolverhampton,  fior 
Reform  In  the  Medical  Profession. — By  Mr.  Osborne, 
ttom  the  Guardians  of  St  Luke's,  Middlesex,  for  Inquiry 
respecting  the  Metropolitan  Police. — By  Mr.  Andersoo* 
from  Kirkwall,  for  Reform  of  the  Parochial  Schools 
(Scotland).— From  the  St  Ives  Union,  Huntingdonshire, 
Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.— By  Mr. 
Masterman.  from  the  City  of  London,  for  the  Suppression 
of  Promiscuous  Intercourse. — By  Mr.  Tennent,  from  Bel- 
fast, for  the  Abolition  of  Qneen's  Plates ;  also  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. — By  Mr.  Cobden,  from 
Lanidloes,  Montgomeryshire,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Small  Debto  Act— By  Mr.  Lushington,  flrom  Westmin- 
ster, against  the  Removal  of  Smithfleld  Market 

THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  .BILL. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  that, 
seeing  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire  in  his  place,  he  wished  to 
ask  him  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  whether  the  Bill  on  Friendly  So- 
cieties, which  he  had  introduced,  would 
have  the  effect  which  was  apprehended  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  of  depriving  all 
societies  of  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  of  taking  possession  of  their 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  Government  ?  His 
object  in  asking  the  question  was  simply 
to  allay  a  most  unfounded  and  absurd  alarm 
which  prevailed  among  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  and  which  he  un- 
derstood had  already  induced  some  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  funds  from  the  savings 
banks  in  which  they  had  been  lodged. 

Mr.   SOTHERON   said,   he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  his  hon.  Friend  for  put- 
ting the  question,  because  he  happened  to 
know  that  a  most  groundless  alarm  existed 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  would 
tend  to  deprive  these  societies  of  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.    He  had  been 
told  that  because  the  actpary  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
clauses,  it  was  supposed  that  the  intention 
I  was  to  take  away   from  the   parties  the 
I  management  of  their  own  money,  in  order 
I  to  apply  it  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.     As  he  knew  that  the  persons  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  these  friendly  so- 
I  cieties  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
I  uneducated,  and  very  little  accustomed  to 
I  read  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  was  glad  to 
I  have  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  their  real  condition,  and  if  they 
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found  that  their  funds  were  not  in  a  satis- 
factory state,  thej  could  then  have  them 
investigated. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  DERBY  DAY. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  was  pro- 
ceeding, pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  over  this  day, 
when 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  rose  and  begged 
to  ask  Mr.  Speaker  what  was  the  rule  of 
the  House  relative  to  notices  of  Motion, 
and  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
noble  Marquess's  Motion  to  take  it  out  of 
its  turn  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  it  had  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  House  to  entertain 
Motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
before  entering  into  the  ordinary  Motions 
of  the  day. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  that 
in  submitting  to  the  House  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  he  should  need 
but  few  words  to  explain  its  object.  Gen- 
tleman who  did  not  usually  attend  race 
courses  were  yet  aware  that  to-morrow  was 
"The  Derby  Day."  He  submitted  his 
Motion  for  adjournment  with  full  confidence, 
because  it  had  been  the  custom  of  that 
House  from  time  immemorial.  Why,  it 
had  been  carried  in  the  previous  year  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen,  a  majority  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  voted.  He  regretted 
that  he  did  not  then  see  the  noble  Lord  in 
his  place.  The  noble  Lord  had  supported 
the  Motion  of  last  year  on  the  ground  that 
the  Derby  was  a  grand  national  fete,  and 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  now  repeated 
it  on  similar  grounds.  Epsom  Downs  were 
open  to  all  ranks,  rich  and  poor,  where 
they  met  once  a  year — ^he  wished  they  did 
so  much  oftener — for  a  common  purpose, 
namely,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  parti- 
cipate in  a  great  national  sport.  Perhaps 
he  might  add,  that  although  the  House 
had  usually  two  holidays  in  the  Session, 
they  had  this  year,  in  consequence  of  Her 
Majesty's  birthday  falling  on  Saturday, 
been  deprived  of  one.  He  would  wish  to 
submit  to  hon.  Members  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  Motion,  that  they  thereby 
prevented,  not  only  themselves  from  at- 
tending, but  those  who  were  not  able  to 
act  otherwise  than  as  the  House  decided 
— namely,  its  officers. 

On  the  question  being  put. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  question  was 
one  on  which  the  House  should  rather  ex- 
pnss  its  own  opinion  than  call  for  one  on 


the  part  of  the  Government.  He  was  eer- 
tainly  not  prepared  to  agree  to  the  Motion 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment, 
unless  the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  it.  When  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Staffordahire 
the  other  day  suggested  an  adjonmment 
over  Ascension  Day,  he  (Sir  G.  Ghrej)  told 
his  hon.  Friend  in  private  that  he  did  not 
think  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
doing  so,  and  he  should  feel  bound  to  make 
the  same  answer  now.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
j  men  who  had  Motions  for  Wednesday  were 
'.  not  anxious  to  press  their  Motions  forward 
on  that  day,  he  did  i^ot  think  there  was  any 
necessity  of  imposing  on  Mr.  Speaker  the 
duty  of  attending;  but  if  those  hon.  €ren- 
tlemen  wished  to  bring  on  their  business, 
the  House  would  not  be  discharging  its 
duty  if  they  did  not  meet. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Honse 
on  this  question.  He  knew  no  reas<m 
why  the  Derby  should  take  precedence  of 
public  business,  and  as  he  had  a  very  im- 
portant Bill  standing  for  to-morrow,  Uie 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  be  was  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  persevere  with  it. 

Mr.  SH ARMAN  CRAWFORD  said,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cockermooth  in 
opposition  to  this  Motion.  He  found  that 
there  were  six  Bills  on  the  Votes  for  to- 
morrow, and  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
creditable  to  the  House  to  adjourn  with  so 
much  public  business  before  them.  He 
denied  that  it  was  an  immemorial  custom, 
or  one  of  more  than  a  few  years'  standing, 
to  adjourn  over  the  Derby  day. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  suggested  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cockermouth  that 
it  would  be  only  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  to  press  his  opposition  to  a  division. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  there  would  he  a 
House,  as  the  majority  of  Members  oppo- 
site, however  they  might  vote  on  this 
question,  would  go  to  the  Derby,  and  the 
Members  on  that  (the  OppositioD)  side 
would,  unquestionably,  be  all  there.  The 
only  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  attain  by  his  opposition 
would,  therefore,  be  to  bring  down  Mr. 
Speaker  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  oblige  him 
to  wait  until  four  o'clock  to  declare  that 
there  was  no  House. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Motion,  prorided 
he  got  a  favourable  answer  to  a  ouestioii 
which  he  wished  to  ask  the  noUe  Loid  ai 
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the  head  of  the  Goyernment.  Although 
*'  Chatterer  "  was  a  great  favourite  on  the 
turf,  he  was  not  a  favourite  iu  that  House. 
He  was  admitted  to  he  a  horse  of  great 
speed,  aud  exceedingly  long-winded.  It 
was  quite  dear  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Memher  for  Cockermouth  had  not  made 
up  a  hook,  and  he  was  deeply  sorry  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  not  done 
so;  because  Chatterer  was  an  Irish  horse, 
and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  increase  his  circulating  me- 
dium by  betting  on  that  horse.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  intended  going  to  the 
Derby,  as  in  that  case  he  should  not  op- 
pose the  Motion,  or  whether  they  were  con- 
tent with  having  won  a  Derby  on  their  own 
account  elsewhere,  the  night  before  ?  He 
was  astonished  that  the  House  should  be 
so  ready  to  devote  an  entire  day  to  horse- 
racing,  and  yet  that  they  should  have 
shown  such  impatience  a  short  whUe  ago, 
when  he  had  put  a  question  involving  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. The  House  always  attached  more 
importance  to  such  questions  as  that  of 
transporting  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
Sicily  than  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
this  House  will,  at  the  rising  of  the  House 
this  day,  adjourn  till  Thursday  next.'* 

The  House  divided : — Ayes,  138;  Noes, 
119:  Majority,  19. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arondel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bremridge,  E. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  ^. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bailer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
CaulfeUd,  J.  M. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 


Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.  B. 
Conolly,  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corhally,  M.  £. 
Cuhitt,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  6. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 


Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
GaskeU,J.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaUyburton,  LordJ.F. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Henries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
JolliflTe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Loch,  J. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Muiners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  W. 

List  of 

Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcook,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Cayendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Denisonr  E. 

D'Eyncottrt„rt.hon.C.T. 
DougUs,  Sir  C.  £. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 


O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell.  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Powlett,  LordW. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.W.J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Slayncy,  R.  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
ViUiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  0. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walpole,S.  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
WyYm,M. 

TBLL1IB8. 

Granby,  Marq.  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 

the  Noes. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  6jr  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenlell,  a  P. 
Grey,,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heald,  J. 
Heywood,  J. 
mil.  Lord  M. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
fiowardf  hon.  0.  W.  €^. 
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decision  to  which  the  House  had  jut  ar- 
rived, he  never  would  venture,  in  anj  sab- 
sequent  year,  to  oppose  die  Derby  Motion. 
In  conclusion,  he  had  oolj  to  tdl  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tougfaal,  that 
time  was  sometimes  much  less  wasted  in 
dividing  than  in  speaking. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  did  not  think  that 
he  was  bound  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockennoath  further  than 
to  state  that  he  had  roted  against  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  upon  the  Detbj 
I  day.     As  that  adjoumment»  howerer,  had 
I  been   carried,  he   thought  now   that   the 
private  Committees  should  sit  in  order  to 
save  the  expenses  of  private  parties. 
I      Leave  to  all  Committees  to  ait  to-mor- 
;  row,  notwithstanding  the  adjoamment  of 
;  the  House. 


Ilumphery,  Aid. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
I  jibouohero,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy.  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  II. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lushington,  G. 
^lackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
MaitUnd,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgnnd,  Visct. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
MonseU,W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
MuUimgs.  J.  R. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ord,W. 
Patten.  J.  W. 
PecheU.  Capt. 
Pendarres,  E.  W.  W. 
PhUips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,W.  H.  C. 
Plnmptre,  J.  P. 


Portal,  M. 
Pugh.  D. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,W. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Siaieon,  J. 
Smith,  rt.  hon. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
SomerviUe,rt.hon.SirW. 
SUnsaeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomelj,  T. 
TufbeU,  U. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  U. 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wawn,J.T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
WUlcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wrigfatson,  W.  B. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TBLUIBS. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 


Mr.  LABOUCHERE  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  carrring  of  the  Motion  would  not 
haTe  the  effect  of  prereuting  the  priTste 
Committees  from  sitting  on  the  following 
daj,  because  it  would  he  a  great  hard- 
ship  and  iacouTenience  to  those  who 
wen>  in  attendance  upon  the  Committees 
if  thcT  should  hare  to  incur  additional 
expense  in  consequence  of  all  business 
being  suspended  upon  the  Derby  daj. 
He  thought  it  extremelj  desirable  that 
the  Committee  on  Frirate  Bills  should  at 
all  erents  be  affbfded  an  opportunitj  c^ 
sitting  on  the  following  daj.  if  thej  should 
feel  so  inclined,  and  he  would  propose  a 
Motion  to  that  effect. 

Ms.  AGLIONBY  would  not  (^>pose  the 

Motion,  although  he  was  rerr  much  in> 

dined  to  ask  wheff>(  the  difference  laj  be^ 

tweea  the  transaction  of  prirate  and  public 

basinesi»  upon  the  Derbj  daj.     He  wished 

hoQ.  Gentlemen  oppoc»te  jot  of  the  pre- 

TtvMif  Motion  which  Had  been  carried,  but 

he  woold  hare  been  much  better  pleased  as 

their  triumph  if  thej  had  allowed  him  to 

w»rk  upon  the  fvv-owia^  daj.  utd  if  thej 

W^-  thenis^^Tc*  to  the  PerbT.     He 

Motion  wv><tLd  be  suboiLtted  thax 

Verbj  d»T  ra  CTerr  fatare  jear, 

should  W  adjoarsed.      B.<^. 

would  ifiiea    iLoov   vhas   uiej 

Fi9c  his  own  pan«  atWr  the 


DURATION  OF  PABUAMEKTS. 
Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  ilKirt- 
ening  the  duration  of  Parliamenta.  In  doing 
so,  he  said  it  might  he  objected  that  there 
was  no  great  numbo-  of  petitioBS  eaUmg  for 
the  measure  he  was  about  to  propose;  hut 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  woidd  turn  tlfar  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passmg  o«t  of  doon,  thej 
would  see  that  not  a  public  meetbic  was 
held  where  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
were  discussed  at  which  the  dmratkMi  of 
Parliament  and  the  increasing  the  respon- 
sibilitT  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  not  made  subjects  of  reeommen- 
dation.  He  trusted  he  woidd  not  be  charged 
with  improprietj  if,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  result  of  the  agiution,  or  for  anj  ebul- 
lition of  public  feeling,  he  at  onee  brooght 
the  matter  forward.  It  was  declared  in  the 
Bin  of  Righu  to  be  one  of  the  ris^ta  of 
the  people  of  this  coontrr  that  PaiSament 
shocdd  meet  as  frequentlj  as  poisiUe.  In 
the  rear  16^  a  sort  of  dcfiiutiai  waa  put 
mpon  the  term  of  their  dnralioa  by  the  pass 
ing  of  the  Triennial  Act.  But,  of  Um  tea 
Parliaments  which  followed  the  paaabig  of 
that  Act.  nine  aTcraged  oolj  smot  nine 
months  each.  He  had  suffered  two  entire 
Partiaments  to  pas»  since  he  last  bnMght 
the  subject  forward,  beeaiue  the  people ' 
not  presented  petitioas  to  the  House  v 


':x. 


the  subject,  and  bwasie  thej  did 
licTc.  nor  indeed  did  he  hisos^  bdiere, 
frvHU  ihe  coostitutioa  and  coospiexioa  of 
tho<e  Parliament's^  there  waa  moA 
sitsoc  in  them  to  gtv«  the  q«eatioB  a  1 
asd  calm  coosaieratikMi.  What  the  ceasti 
tu^Lca  and  dbfMKtM  o^  the  preaeat  Heis 
were  thcT  shiNiU  sh«rtli*sc«.     Bal*  at  aB 
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events,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  put ! 
forward  a  claim  for  the  restoration  of  their 
puhlic  rights  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  say  specifically  that  they  should 
return  to  triennial  Parliaments,  or  that  it 
was  a  puhlic  right — it  was  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  hut  hy  a  puhlic  right  he  meant 
simply  that  Parliament  should  not  he  longer 
than  was  consonant  with  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility that  should  lie  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Having  in  the  years 
1834  and  1837  entered  very  fiiUy  into  the 
question  at  large,  and  having  then  develop- 
ed his  views  upon  it — views  which  remained 
upon  record,  he  did  not  mean  to  fatigue  the 
House  by  going  into  a  very  long  statement 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Formerly,  the 
people  of  this  country  enjoyed  annual,  or 
rather  sessional  Parliaments.  But  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  ai\d  the  Stuarts,  a 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  took 
place,  and  the  Crown  took  the  liberty  of 
extending  the  time  of  existence  of  the  Par- 
liaments. As  he  had  already  stated,  it  was 
in  the  year  1694  that  the  Triennial  Act 
was  passed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  subjects  from  consequences  similar 
to  those  which  they  had  suffered  under 
from  the  preceding  long  Parliaments,  owing 
to  the  servility  of  the  Members  to  the  Crown 
and  the  general  corruption,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  responsibil- 
ity from  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  Act  was  passed  after  William 
III.  had  actually  once  refused  to  give  the 
Royal  assent  to  it,  and  he  should  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  read  a  very  few  words  from  the 
very  short  preamble  : — 

"  Whereas  by  the  ancient  law  and  statutes  of 
this  kingdom  frequent  Parliaments  ought  to  be 
held,  and  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  very 
much  to  the  happy  tinion  and  good  agreement  of 
the  King  and  the  people,  be  it  enacted,  that  Par- 
liaments in  future  shall  only  last  for  the  term  of 
three  years." 

That  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  he  believed  there  were  no 
statutes  that  more  adorned  the  Statute- 
book,  or  had  greater  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  those  passed  during  this  period. 
But  the  Rebellion  of  1715  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  putting  an  end  to  the  Triennial 
and  passing  the  Septennial  Act,  for  it  was 
supposed  tbat  at  the  neirt  election  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  on  the  part  of  those 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
to  return  men  who  would  endeavour  to 
change  the  dynasty  and  restore  the  Stuarts. 
The  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act,  he  con- 


tended, was  a  complete  coup  dVtot,  an  Act 
of  revolution  ;  because,  nothing  could  be 
more  outrageous  than  that  a  Parliament 
elected  for  three  years  should  vote  its  own 
continuance  for  seven  years.  It  was  only 
imder  the  plea  of  extreme  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity that  such  an  Act  could  be  justified; 
but  they  would  now  assume  that  it  was  jus- 
tified. It  had  been  frequently  alleged  that 
the  whole  Act  was  null  and  void.  He  did 
not  think  so.  He  merely  asked  the  House 
to  consider  whether  it  was  a  wise  or  an  un- 
wise Act.  The  two  chief  objections  to  the 
triennial  Parliaments  were,  that  they  were 
more  expensive  than  septennial  ones,  and 
that  they  were  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Government.  As  to  the  first 
objection,  it  would  not  bear  examination; 
and,  for  the  second,  the  manner  in  which 
septennial  Parliaments  were  made  condu- 
cive to  the  security  of  the  Government,  had 
been  so  productive  of  the  grossest  profliga- 
cy and  corruption  within  the  walls  of  the 
House,  and  so  disgusting  to  the  people  of 
England,  that  they  merged  the  minor  ques- 
tion of  duration  in  the  greater  one  of  com- 
plete reform,  and  so  efiected  finally  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Act.  But  so  soon 
were  the  effects  of  the  Septennial  Act 
made  manifest,  that  in  1 734  Mr.  Pulteney, 
and  other  Members  of  the  House,  who 
had  supported  it  in  1716,  voted  against  its 
continuance,  and  the  Motion  for  its  repeal 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  63,  in  a 
House  of  upwards  of  400  Members.  The 
law  was  then  suffered  to  remain;  and  so  it 
did  remain,  until  the  conduct  of  the  sep- 
tennial Parliaments  was  such  as  to  cause 
the  cry  for  a  general  reform  of  Parliament. 
In  that  reform,  two  chief  objects  were 
sought  for.  One  was  the  amendment  of 
the  representation  of  the  people;  the  other, 
an  increase  of  the  responsibility  of  Mem- 
bers by  more  frequent  elections.  That  was 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  And  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in 
March,  1831,  when  introducing  the  ques- 
tion in  the  House,  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  statement  at  the  close  of  his  very 
luminous  speech,  to  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  that  very  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  knowing  that  the  whole  country 
expected  the  two  objects  to  be  carried  out 
together.     His  noble  Friend  said  : — 

"  I  cannot  hut  take  notice  of  some  particulars 
in  which,  perhaps,  this  measure  will  be  considered 
by  many  to  be  defective.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  shorter  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments. That  subject  has  been  considered  by  His 
Majesty's   Ministers;    but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
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Uiwn^  it  wvM  he  heiii^r  to  lesTe  it  to  Ve 
bmu^K  bttfore  llie  House  \ij  aatj  Ifcnolta*  -mho 
jiQ»r  cUnwe  1.0  taJte  it  up,  xbijn  to  lifin^  it  is  lit 
tUe  -fOKi  of  »  Siill  rufiiJbiUxip  Batten  tstakUj  di»' 
tiiiet.  VjcUvnt  wrib^  tbercdkre,  irhat  if  rht 
npiiuttii  of  Hi»  Ilut9iitr*e  Misistfin  rcitpaeti&f  ti»t 
•9UO0U11IL,  iritieb  I  xujKJf  litiiik  U>  be  one  «f  the 
utuNist  iiii|>ortAiM>e,  ukd  u»  ^feterre  tbe  ntmott 
«MPe  in  its  ^ecinon,  ire  iMI  keep  tine  ki^  me*- 
•npe  vt  rvSoroi  wbkia.  xim  Bill  oogoBprdbendf ,  m>- 
IttOite  from  everjr  otJber  ^iteibkMi.  jiikd  kare  tbe 
wilbjwA  of  tiie  dtntJofi  of  FadiiaaMSti  to  be 
Uro>uj^  before  tbe  Jiwite  br  Mdoae  otlier  Member 
St  u  future  tixoe.  For  hit  ova  part,  I  iriU  <mlj 
aav,  tiiat  viiilst  I  thifik  it  desirable  tliat  tbe  eoD- 
tfthiMaucf  aUooJd  bare  a  proper  eontrol  orer  tJtkeir 
/!^nmAii»ur^,  it  if ,  ax  ih»  9Maoe  tiius,  n^m  is- 
ex|i«dieut  to  maJbe  tiiie  duratioo  of  PariiajDaests  to 
tAkiri  tbat  fbe  Meeubertof  Uus  Home  sbvoM  be 
keiA  isi  a  perpeUiaJ  caoTaM,  aad  not  be  able 
4dLiberatie];r  to  <)OiMdder  and  to  deeide  vitii  free- 
dow  ««iv  ^reat  ^ueatbon.  Sir,  I  do  not  tbink  it 
betUov^  tb«  p«op^  of  a  greu  empire  to  pj>«c 
tUeir  r«firtMejutMjvef  in  aueb  d^Kodeuee.  what 
tiUe  poutt  tbefi  if  at  vbieb  to  fix  the  pro|>er  eoo- 
Uvi  of  tine  oooatjttteibej,  I  do  not  think  it  neeea- 
tmy  to  4iiettiw  at  preiefit.  When  the  ooestioo 
«»oiiue«  ujuder  cb«  eoufideration  of  tbia  Hoiue,  I 
«itiuU  be  r«4i4f  to  deJiver  my  opinion.  I  hare  nov 
<MuJx  to  tftate,  thai  tbe  King^t  Ministers  are  aatis- 
1M  that  tbej  oagbt  not,  on  tbe  present  occasion, 
to  propo«i«  anx  uMiawire  for  sfaofteninf  tbe  dar»- 
UiOAt  of  PaWxMttMito,  and  that,  in  providing  for  a 
|»opubirJ/  ^L^-ted  representation,  thej  ought  to 
iMUau  from  efttbarraasiog  that  question  with  anj 
o^Ker  whk'h  Ui  iiACUinbered  with  it«  own  doubts, 
dijtteuJtJM»s,  and  obstacles/' 

Thu  deckraticm  of  tbe  noble  Lord  mach 
*uwJbiA*id  tbem  At  tbe  tiioe  for  the  want  for 
whkh  \m  «^ouuted,  because  they  hoped 
tJbbat  tlM^/  irould  have  bin  Lordship's  sup- 
f*Hi  uuoii  «oftte  future  oceasion,  when  some 
ocb^^r  lieu^b^r  might  take  the  question  up; 
aW  ha  (Mr,  D'Ejncourt)  accordingly 
brought  it  UirvtfirA.  in  1833  and  1834.  He 
ifffiA,  however,  still  ignorant  whether  his 
tM>bie  Friend  reallj  thought  seven  years 
was  tlie  tit  time  for  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
iUAini,  far  be  liad  merely  given  as  his  rea- 
son for  not  voting  for  his  (Mr.  D*Eyn- 
i:iHiri*n)  Motion,  tliat  there  was  no  specific 
term  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  and  he  asked 
bim  what  term  he  proposed  to  adopt.  He 
(Mr^  D'Kyueourt)  declined  to  name  any 
Uirm.  He  would  not  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  one,  as  he  could  not  name  any- 
thing but  tliat  which  bad  been  adopted  into 
iim  constitution.  In  1833  he  had  agitated 
thl»  question,  and  his  Motion  had  been 
JW^et,  not  by  a  direct  negative,  but  by  the  ' 

Evious  question.     The  majority  against ! 
t  on  that  occasion  had  been  only  49. 
lu  IH'ii  be  bad  again  brought  forward  his 

n|M>sitiou,  w\u!U  it  was  negatived   by  a 
ority  of  /!K>;  and  in  18:^7  the  Motion 
a  lost  by  only  nine  votes,   1*he  last  Par- 


Bament  aat  far  u  jsan,  ad  in1iieii£di 
year  the  00m  laws  vsre  repealed,  wpua. 
which  cMseaekm  be  rBBoiOeetod  ita  hc^ng  ar- 
goad  by  hoBL  Gimtiffcpn  vppoatt  ihaX  k 
waa  aoi  wise  to  pass  so  importaxit  a  mea- 
sure whao  ihe  FariiameBt  wj»  aiboiit  to 
expire*  aa  macy  hoA.  GentlesMn  wa^A 
haveibrgotteali^piXKmaeBafid  the  pledgees 
which  t^MBj  gave  five  or  fix  jean  before  <m 
the  hustings.  He  believed  it  would  be  fiir 
,the  interest  cf  Paxiiameot,  tbe 
i  and  the  Crown  espeeiaily,  ihai,  d»  i_ 
ing  body  of  the  satioo  sbosld  bave  tbe 
eonfidenoe  of  the  people;  but  haw  eonld 
.  tbey  have  that  eonfideoee  if  tbey  £d  noi 
afford  the  people  fi^eqaeat  opporhmitiwi  of 
i  ezerosing  tbe  eleetive  frifhiiie  f  ISo  man 
>  eoold  sit  in  that  House  witboot  nlimiiing 
]  that  tbe  vast  inflnenee  of  tbe  Crown  in  tbe 
]  Army,  Navy,  and  civil  departmenta  exer- 
cised an  infloeiHJe  more  or  lesa  opon  tbe 
votes  of  Members  oi  that  House,  aad  it 
was,  therefore,  tbe  more  neoeasaiy  to  plaee 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  people  a  ooontenMliiig 
influence  by  tbe  frequent  opportmiity  of 
election.  He  was  satisfied  dbat  audi  a 
measure  would  do  naore  than  maj  other  to 
give  stability  to  the  institatMHis  of  tbe 
country.  He  hoped  his  nohle  FrieDd  would 
not  say,  as  he  did  Uie  last  time,  thai  tbe 
people  were  not  calling  for  aodi  a  < 
and  that  he  saw  no  neoeasity  for  iL 
absence  of  petitions  or  public  mositingi  00 
the  subject  was  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
occupy  the  public  mind.  It  was  weH  known 
to  be  a  measure  most  desired  bj  tbe  people 
generally,  and  he,  therefore,  called  on  bia 
noble  Friend  to  say  whether  be  bad  o4ber 
reasons  for  not  considering  it  necessary, 
and  whether  he  looked  upon  seven  yeara 
as  the  golden  time,  and  on  no  aoeoont  to 
be  altered.  There  was  no  other  eoontiy 
in  Europe  in  which  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment was  so  long.  In  looking  over  tbe 
Sicilian  papers  that  morning,  he  found  it 
stated  that  the  Sicilian  Parliament  waa  re- 
elected every  four  years.  Why  should  it  be 
seven  with  us  1  It  had  been  three,  and  it 
was  by  a  kind  of  fraud  that  it  bad  been 
made  seven.  He  called  upon  bia  noble 
Friend  to  accomplish  the  other  main  pro- 
vision of  reform  by  giving  his  sanction  to 
a  measure  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament.  He  had  only  to  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  noble  Lord  were  to  sig- 
nify his  readiness  to  accept  five  years  as 
the  Parliamentary  torm,  he  (Mr.  D*Eyn- 
court)  would  be  ready  to  consent  to  tbe 
proposition;  but  until  he  heard  some  aucb 
statement  from  high  authority,  he  wodd 
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continue  to  urge  bis  Motion  for  Triennial 
Parliaments. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART:  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  second  the  Motion  that  has  been 
made  by  mj  right  hon.  Friend.  I  con- 
sider this  subject.  Sir,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  can  be  discussed  by  this 
House,  udd  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is 
one  which  Uie  people  out  of  doors  feel  a 
desire  shall  be  discussed  and  carried.  This 
is  a  subject  which  has  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  die  House  on  former  occasions,  and 
one  on  which  the  House  has  heard  many 
able  arguments.  But,  perhaps,  it  has 
nerer  been  discussed  precisely  under  the 
same  circumstances,  aiid  therefore  there  is 
room  to  hope  that,  ahhongh  it  has  not 
been  carried  formeriy,  it  may  now  find  fa- 
Toor  with  the  Houae;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  by  passing  it  into  a  law  woold 
find  £sToor  with  tbs  eoontry  at  large. 
Upon  former  oeeaskma  when  Uds  qaestioo 
was  brought  forward  —  and  it  has  been 
brought  forward  again  and  again 
since  the  Septennial  Act  pasacd, 
to  the  time  when  ^  RefoPTM 
enacted— it  was  said  and  iek,  tibal  ^ 
shortening  ^  dnnlien  ef  PaifiaaKnt, 
and  repeati^  ^  frefncncy  ef  th«  n^ 
peal  to  the  pcnple,  t^nstiliitgii  an  Par- 
liament  then  wna^  was  te>  4»  a«d(in^  Wt 
to  make  a  lelucncft  f»  an  ^Egaonekj; 
and,  «we  ^  gmc  PaHttOMncarf  &^ 
form  BiD  haa  bM  tamt^  wbiSH^fvvr  h 
was  proponed  lo  eniff  siMrt  Pivfinmiwct^ 
we  woe  alwnya  met  by  iSk^  ^"99^  thnc 
a  great  chn^e  haa  jnsc  b<«n  mid^  tpw^ 
h  lime  tn  wwrk,  gif«  it  a  faie  trutL,  ami 
do  n^  prodnte  any  ^d&dtnai  ik^miMk, 
Thai  BiLnmi  m  tmmx  Ikt  vmtd  myw,      I 


iS  was  an.  argnraiaC 
&ldf  after  the  gnaBwur  'd  ^  t^nCiwm 
BiH.  I  §A  h  »  andu  ^nc  wiu»ti  mf 
liglt  hen,  Frieoii  ibnt  ^mvi^^ic  iisr^wji 
Aia  fntitisK,  I  did  one  wuse  with  mm-.  I 
naMMsi  abifnf,  ami  ^tsm^  an  >m^  v^ 
eaaae  1  iibsm^^  I  w>miii  w^  o^  )f»»»  ^Hitc 
wariibe  tfae^Kt  4£  due  ;|nHK  !ntfHtoni«»: 
of  liiM  en  ihk  vsnxsnrf.  ftitt  !iA«r  «-(^ 
teen  or  agfenteiai  y>»an  h««(»  wimH  tart^ 
dbal  gffHK  ineaiiiini>— 4iiic  |r«»i:  ikfut 
isvuiaisiin  In.  dii»  '^tmuorj — ^nar 
I  adc  kftn,  IC^ntMr^.  m  it'Vi 
( tiie  p«ipii»  «^  «tfii(d«<H  i^rh  4u%r 
Inekw**  .-mw  ,itw»  ^  ;Vi  ^kw. 
t  syman  ia  «  yr^i*^,  -iiitc  ifu*f«t 
is  na  aojceiiBn.  n»  it.  imii  ^hstr.  r  m  .ivMi^<^ 

■atirfiwtian  t    tit^  luie  x^nir  vHitc  ttiiy  v^ 


of  this  great  metropolis,  or  in  another 
place  not  far  off,  or,  perhaps,  on  that  race- 
course to  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  are 
BO  anxious  to  hasten  to-morrow,  to  the  dis- 
regard of  the  public  business  of  the  coun- 
try; but  I  ask  you  to  conrerse  with  the 
people  on  railways,  in  omnibuses,  and 
steamboats;  to  go  among  the  middle  and 
trading  classes  of  the  community  and  the 
people  at  large,  and  see  whether  the  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  with  the  conjititution  of 
Parliament  as  it  now  exists.  I  think, 
then,  the  argument  which  has  been  used, 
that  we  haTC  made  a  great  change,  and 
that  we  on|^t  togire  it  time  to  work,  can- 
not now  be  renewed,  because  there  haa 
been  time,  and  the  system  haa  been  tried. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controrersy 
whenever  this  question  has  been  brcrogbi 
forward  as  to  whether  frequent  Parliamenta 
were  eonslitntional  or  not.  Until  the  rei|pi 
of  Henry  VII L  no  Parfiament  was  profo- 
gned,  and  preiioqa  to  ihiU  there  were  in* 
itaneea  where  there  fp^jmrvA  one  %titmA 
eleeti^»  erery  j^sta,  fm  a  \tm%  Unm  the 
nanguy  waa^  noc  •mw  ^HMMsntM^aa  sfvonM 
m4  b^  finK^nena  ewMni^  vat  llwii  wM^e 
mpmus  nea  ae  a  ssHMeMMa  Tr<MM9RMrr  pn 
ti^  aaiMwbfintf   ^    FmlsMiMMvly       f/irtM 

;pw4^  b«it  Tmtimt%tnu   wer«^  atwayii  4ap 

luMw    a4    a  |isrt  «ii^   Hn^  ^f^trntud^m, 

— f** Irte^^ar  sIbi^—*  KM  wa*  bf>v^f|;f^ 
Hte^  4ui  Imn^  'tif  ^>vri<4  f>V)r  hfm4nAK  llm 

W'Oliam  rrr..  a^  ASiU  yim^  <M  l/$4«^,  /M«f 
W1M  ftuiHk  ^  .e,  aM  m^^fm^f^  n^m  muS^ 

^tusm  nH^  ^K  ^liMf  kAMiiy  .4^^  4||4«ii^  li^ 

"IjviU  ii^\\  ^0^  *h^  4it«i^  0^  t^  •tHKVt^4fM( 
4w«  -lu**^  -p^m  'l«Myi«M  »hH  VMJA#4i»M4  ^ 
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"  I  believe  they  (the  Lords)  thought  not  ill  of 
this  House  ;  for  only  a  good  House  will  consent  to 
such  a  Bill." 

Again,    Mr.  .Neale    said,    in    February, 
1693— 

"  It  is  objected  '  that  it  came  from  the  Lords/ 
A  good  thing  sometimes  may  come.  We  are  told 
'  this  is  not  a  proper  time/  but  I  think,  that  in 
so  good  a  reiga  such  a  good  law  is  to  be  ob- 
tained/' 

Again,  Colonel  Titus  said,  in  December, 
1693— 

"  It  is  no  objection  that  this  Bill  comes  from 
the  Lords.  I  fear  not  a  good  thing  from  them. 
We  have  had  none  a  long  while.  The  Lords  pre- 
scribe us  times  when  to  meet,  and  when  to  be  dis- 
solved. St.  Paul  desired  to  be  dissolved,  but  if 
any  of  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day  he  would  not 
have  taken  it  well  of  them.  As  for  the  disobliga- 
tion  to  the  people,  good  Parliaments  they  desire, 
and  I  never  saw  long  Parliaments  good  ones.  A 
picture  new  drawn  may  be  like  the  person  it  re- 
presents, but  in  time  the  colours  will  fade,  and  it 
so  alters  from  itself  that  no  one  can  tell  what  it  re. 
presents.  If  we  would  have  a  picture  like,  it  must 
be  new  drawn/* 

The  importance  attaching  to  this  subject 
was  evinced  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
both  Houses  demanded  it;  and  yet  William 
III.  resorted  to  that  prerogative  which  has 
so  very  seldom  been  exercised  in  our  consti- 
tution, and  refused  to  give  it  the  Royal 
assent.  Yet  it  was  again  and  again 
brought  in;  he  could  no  longer  oppose  it. 
It  has  ever  since  been  ardently  desired  by 
the  people;  and  it  was  repealed  twenty-two 
years  after  it  had  been  the  law  of  the  land, 
in  order  to  meet  a  temporary  crisis  and 
danger,  which  has  long  and  for  ever  passed 
away.  It  is  not  for  me,  against  the  opin- 
ions of  so  many  statesmen  and  able  orators, 
to  say  there  were  not  circumstances  at  that 
time  which  justified  this  most  extraordinary 
measure;  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  if  it 
18  to  be  justified  at  all,  it  is  to  be  justified 
only  and  solely  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Now,  although  the  people  acceded  to  it 
then,  they  have,  from  but  a  short  time 
aftor  the  Septennial  Act  passed,  never 
eoa«ed  to  demand  its  repeal.  In  1734,  the 
flr»t  M(»tion  was  made  on  the  subject,  only 
18  ycam  after  its  enactment.  Since  then 
thoro  have  been  I  know  not  how  many 
MotionH  on  the  subject.  Alderman  Saw- 
bridgft  inado  an  annual  Motion  on  it  for 
•fxtit(in  or  Aovontoen  years  consecutively; 
fltul  thorn  aro  a  great  number  of  other 
WOlli  Wdll  known  in  Parliament,  who  have 
lilHi  >i  forward  thiH  subject  from  time  to 
,  U  WAN  brought  on  on  the  prcsenta- 
tif  ihe  fAliioUN  jictition  of  the  friends 


of  the  people  by  the  late  Lord  6rej»  then 
Mr.  Grey;  and  it  has  formed  a  part  of 
every  great  scheme  of  reform,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  which  now  exists. 
Now,  this  question  is  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  some  other 
branches  of  reform.  It  is  no  innovation. 
On  the  first  debate  which  took  place  on 
the  subject,  in  1693,  it  was  said  by  Colo- 
nel Granville,  "  This  Bill  takes  care  of  our 
constitution;  it  does  not  innovate  it.*'  It 
was  not  an  un-English  or  revolutionary 
measure,  as  the  ballot  has  been  said  to  be, 
because  it  involved  no  new  principle.  Now, 
after  this  Bill  has  been  passed  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  has 
endured  as  the  law  of  the  land — and  that 
during  the  most  glorious  part  of  our  his- 
tory— for  twenty-two  years,  it  is  no  inno- 
vation— it  is  not  un-English,  because  it 
was  brought  forward  and  passed  by  some 
of  the  best  Englishmen  that  have  ever  lived. 
It  is  no  revolutionary  measure,  because  it 
involves  no  new  principle.  The  principle 
that  there  shall  be  a  limit  to  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  Crown,  is  now  in  full  operation.  Now, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  degree;  it  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  question  whether  joa  will 
have  a  real  or  a  sham  representation;  for 
I  contend  that  the  Parliament  which  is  not 
so  frequently  elected  as  that  the  Members 
of  it  should  undergo  continual — ^though  not 
a  tyrannical  —  control  from  their  consti- 
tuents, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  It  was  said  long 
ago  in  the  old  books,  that  it  is  better  that 
the  King  should  rely  on  his  peo[^e  than 
his  Ministers  —  not  excepting  the  present 
Ministry — and  that  is  a  sentiment  which  I 
cordially  adopt.  It  is  as  good  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Wilr 
liam  and  Mary.  Let  Gentlemen  only  re- 
flect on  what  is  passing,  and  on  what  has 
been  passing  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
on  the  Continent,  and  let  them  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  is  not  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Legislature  should  be  a 
full,  fair,  and  real  representation  of  the 
people.  One  trembles  when  one  thinks 
what  evils  and  dangers  await  the  country, 
where  those  who  call  themselves,  or  are 
called,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  not  really  so.  Look  at  what  happened 
in  France.  Louis  Philippe  had  lai^e  ma- 
jorities in  his  Chambers  of  Deputies  and 
of  Peers,  and  yet  those  Chambers  did  not 
represent  the  people;  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  the  coon- 
try  was  thrown  into  anarchy  and  confoaion 
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and  left  without  a  Government,  because 
the  Legislature,  instead  of  being  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  was  nothing 
but  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  share. 
Now,  one  argument  against  short  Parlia- 
ments is,  that  short  Parliaments  will  occa- 
sion a  greater  degree  of  expense;  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Septennial  Act,  as  al- 
leged in  the  preamble,  was,  that  larger 
sums  were  spent,  and  greater  heats  and 
animosities  occasioned,  by  elections  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  Why,  will 
any  one  contend  that  the  heats,  the  animo- 
sities, and  the  ^travagant  expenditure, 
which  occurred  during  the  twenty-two 
years  of  triennial  Parliaments,  can  be 
compared  for  one  moment  to  either  the 
violence  or  the  extravagance  which  has 
existed  since,  under  the  Septennial  Act  ? 
Did  Gentlemen  ever  then  go  to  that  extra- 
vagant pitch  of  expenditure  that  we  have 
seep  since  ?  Was  there  then  anything  like 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  we  have 
known,  even  in  our  times,  under  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  ?  Do  any  Gentlemen  remem- 
ber what  has  occurred  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent elections,  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  that  have  been  squandered  in  many 
cases  to  the  ruin  of  great  families,  who 
have  for  fifty  years  afterwards  felt  the 
consequences?  In  1768  there  was  a  fa- 
mous contest  for  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton— not  in  one  of  the  largest  constituen- 
cies of  the  country,  but  for  a  moderate- 
sized  town.  On  that  election  the  influence 
of  three  noble  Lords  was  brought  to  bear 
— the  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  Earl  Spencer.  Two  of  them 
spent  150,000?.  each,  and  the  third, 
100,000?.  There  was  400,000?.  spent  on 
a  contested  election  for  one  borough  ;  and 
that  was  under  the  Septennial  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  order  to  diminish  the  ex- 
penses at  elections.  There  were  two  rea- 
sons, then,  for  passing  the  Septennial  Act : 
one  was  to  prevent  the  danger  arising  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Pretender;  and 
the  other,  to  diminish  the  expenses  at  elec- 
tions. The  one  has  completely  and  en- 
tirely passed  away;  and  for  the  other  the 
Septennial  Act  has  proved  wholly  ineffica- 
cious. I  say,  then,  it  is  time  to  do  away 
with  it.  As  to  the  expense  being  greater 
in  shorter  Parliaments,  I  think  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  that  would  be  the  case;  but, 
perhaps,  if  you  take  a  term  of  50  or  100 
years,  there  would  be  more  frequent  elec- 
tions of  the  whole  House,  and  larger  sums 
of  money  would  be  spent;  but  then  it  is 
not  that  large  sums   shall  be   spent  fre- 


quently, as  that  larger  sums  shall  be  spent 
less  often.  Happily,  the  extravagance  of 
elections  has  now  very  much  diminished, 
but  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Septen- 
nial Act.  The  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  which  shortened  the  duration  of 
elections  from  fifteen  days  to  two,  and 
then  to  one  in  boroughs;  and  this  is  a 
reason  why  we  should  remedy  a  contrary 
state  of  things  with  respect  to  elections. 
But  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  economy 
that  I  support  this  Motion,  and  that  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should  be  passed,  but  on 
account  of  the  impossibility,  as  I  believe, 
of  without  it  obtaining  a  full,  fair,  and  effi- 
cient representation  of  the  people.  That 
is  to  be  the  desideratum  of  all  true  reform. 
Without  repeating  the  arguments  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of  our  an- 
cestors on  this  question,  such  as  the  well- 
known  illustration  of  the  manna  from  hea- 
ven, let  me  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  if  they  do 
not  think  men  in  general  are  more  likely 
to  do  their  duty  honestly  and  faithfully  by 
their  constituents  if  they  are  elected  for 
three  years,  or  for  more  than  three,  at  a 
time?  Have  hon.  Gentlemen  never  seen 
such  things  in  their  experience  as  a  Mem- 
ber appearing  on  the  hustings  and  making 
all  sorts  of  promises  of  what  he  would  do, 
and  of  the  votes  he  should  give,  and  after- 
wards find  him  act  in  a  very  different  way, 
forgetting  perhaps  those  promises,  perhapa 
remaining  away  on  important  divisions, 
perhaps  actually  voting  against  those  mea- 
sures which  he  had  promised  to  support, 
perhaps  preferring  to  the  business  of  this 
House  the  amusements  of  the  chase  or  the 
battue,  or  travelling  on  the  Continent,  or 
going  to  the  Derby — or  any  other  amuse- 
ment; and  then,  when  he  knew  the  time 
when  Parliament  must  be  dissolved  was 
approaching,  returning  to  this  House  and 
then  perhaps,  by  some  fiashy  Motion  or 
speech,  endeavour,  and  perhaps  succeed,  in 
winning  back  the  good  graces  of  his  con- 
stituents, whose  business  he  has  during  a 
length  of  time  abandoned  ?  Do  not  hon. 
Gentlemen  think  they  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  see  such  a  spectacle  during  short 
Parliaments  than  long  ones?  Have  you 
not  seen  men  whose  duty  sits  so  lightly 
upon  them,  and  whose  conscience  is  so 
easy  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  when  it  suits  their 
interest  to  do  so?  And  would  not  such 
men  also  be  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Ministers,  when  it 
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may  suit  their  yiewB?  I  know  very  well 
that  the  corruption  which  formerly  existed 
has  entirely  passed  away  with  regard  to 
the  Memhers  of  this  House.  I  know  that 
formerly  Memhers  used  to  receive  hrihes, 
and  actually  money  used  to  he  paid  to  them 
for  their  votes.  There  is  no  such  thing 
now.  [Mr.  B.  Osborne  :  There  is  a  Com- 
mittee now  inquiring  into  the  practice  of 
hrihery.]  My  hon.  Friend  says  there  is  a 
Committee  sitting  to  inquire  into  it ;  hut  I 
hope  and  trust  that  no  such  thing  does 
occur;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  not 
helieve  it  until  it  he  proved  hy  any  Memher 
of  this  House.  Still  Memhers  may  he  in- 
fluenced, for  all  that,  in  various  ways.  We 
cannot  say  there  is  no  danger  at  all  that 
the  patronage  exercised  hy  the  Government 
shall  exert  any  influence  upon  them.  That 
patronage,  he  it  ohserved.  has  of  late  years 
very  much  increased.  We  all  know  there 
are  gallant  Officers  in  this  House  who  may 
expect  appointments,  or  hon.  Memhers  may 
expect  appointments  for  gallant  gentlemen, 
their  relatives;  there  are  such  things  as  ap- 
pointing persons  to  ships;  gallant  officers 
sometimes  are  anxious — ^and  are  there  not 
other  ships  besides  those  at  the  disposal  of 
the  First  Lord  ?  Are  there  not  Lordships, 
commonly  called  Peerages;  arc  there  not 
haronetships,  judgeships,  inspectorships, 
consulships,  and  clerkships  innumerable? 
All  these  things  may  certainly  he  supposed, 
and  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  an 
influence  which  perhaps  they  would  not 
have,  if  Members  were  aware  that  they 
must  very  soon  appear  before  their  consti- 
tuents. But  then,  by  shortening  the  du- 
ration of  Parliament,  you  in  some  degree 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  In  former  days  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that,  by  shortening  Parliament,  you 
increased  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  theory 
of  the  prerogative  of  dissolving  is  not 
that  the  Crown  should  have  the  means 
of  intimidating  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  of  saying,  if  you  don't  vote 
the  same  way  as  my  Ministers,  if  you 
don't  carry  that  measure  brought  forward 
by  my  Government,  you  shall  be  sent  back 
to  your  constituents,  and  put  to  the  risk, 
annoyance,  trouble,  and  expense  of  a  gene- 
ral election  ;  but  it  means  that  when  the 
Crown  has  a  doubt  whether  the  House  does 
really  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  or 
not,  then  that  the  Crown  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  dissolving,  of  ascertaining  the 
fact.  If  you  shorten  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, the  Crown  will  still  have  that  op- 


portunity shoold  it  be  required,  and  Bome- 
times  it  is  required  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  William  IV.  dissolved  a  Parliameot 
after  it  had  endured  only  nine  months,  sup- 
posing that  it  did  not  faithfully  represeot 
the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  certainly  it 
turned  out  that  the  supposition  was  well 
founded,  because  the  Parliament,  which  was 
afterwards  elected,  passed  that  great  mea- 
sure of  reform  by  a  large  majority  which  the 
former  Parliament  had  refused  to  pass.  Bat 
the  Sovereign,  under  the  triennial  system, 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
the  people  whenever  it  n^as  thought  neces- 
sary, while  at  the  same  time  the  people 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  signifying 
their  wishes  every  three  years.  It  may  be 
also  observed  that  as  a  Parliament  elected 
for  a  short  time  is  much  more  likely  to  re- 
present the  wishes  of  the  people  than  a 
Parliament  for  a  long  time,  it  is  much  less 
likely  that  the  Crown  will  resort  to  this  ex- 
ercise of  its  prerogative.  I  might  also  ob- 
serve that  short  Parliaments  appear  to  be 
of  consequence  with  regard  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  up- 
on that  institution  with  any  degree  of  hos- 
tility; I  am  for  the  constitution  of  England 
— Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  I 
would  preserve  to  the  two  first  branches  of 
the  Legislature  all  their  just  rights,  while 
I  would  make  this  House  a  reu  r^resen- 
tation  of  the  people.  The  House  ci  Lords 
are  supposed  to  have  what  are  caUed  more 
Conservative  tendencies  than  this  House  ; 
they  are  less  disposed  to  change,  and  have 
often  incurred  considerable  odium  for  resist- 
ing measures  which  this  Honse  has  desired; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
been  fi'equently  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of  the 
State,  when  advancing  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement. I  confess  for  myself  that  I  be- 
lieve that  that  clog,  or  drag,  is  not  without 
its  advantages,  and  often  proves  salutavy. 
I  am,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  object  to 
the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
measures  about  which  I  feel  most  warmly, 
for  I  have  observed  that  that  House*  when- 
ever the  House  of  Commons  has  declared 
its  opinion,  or  contended  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  decided  manner,  so  as  to  show 
what  are  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  experience  shows,  has 
never  continued  its  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  But  this  House  does  not 
really  represent  the  people.  Now,  as  to  the 
term  which  Parliament  ought  to  endure,  I 
am  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  my  hon. 
Friend  wants  to  re-enact  triennial  Parlia- 
ments; but  the  Motion  is  not  for  that;  the 
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terms  of  the  Motion  are  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  and 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament.  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  all  Gentlemen 
who  think  that  seven  years  is  too  long  a 
term,  may  and  ought  to  vote  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  If  there  be  any  Member  who 
thinks  that  five  years  is  a  better  term  than 
seven,  he  will  vote  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
— but  I  apprehend  that  the  people  in  gen- 
eral (at  least  I  speak  for  myself)  will  think 
that  the  old  system,  which  was  the  law  of 
the  land  so  long,  which  was  adopted  by  our 
ancestors  immediately  after  the  revolution, 
is  the  term  which  it  is  best  to  adopt.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  may  be  for  a  still  shorter 
term — for  annual  Parliaments.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  a  great  many  such 
in  this  House;  but  I  would  say  to  those  hon. 
Gentlemen,  vote  for  this  Motion,  if  you  are 
for  annual  Parliaments,  for  it  is  a  step  to- 
wards that  which  you  want,  and  after  that, 
if  you  can  bring  forward  a  good  argument 
in  your  favour,  that  a  Parliament  elected 
for  three  years  would  be  quite  as  likely  to 
pass  your  measure  as  any  one  in  the  present 
system.  But  I  don't  suppose  that  there  are 
many  Gentlemen  who  will  prefer  annual  to 
triennial  Parliaments,  although  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  one, 
because  last  year,  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  brought  forward  his 
Motion  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  the  no- 
ble Lord  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  an- 
nual would  be  better  than  triennial  Parlia- 
ments. I  don't  think,  though  that  was 
*•  open,"  that  it  was  **  advised  speaking  " 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord;  and  I  think 
if  it  came  to  a  vote  on  the  two,  I  should 
have  his  support  of  the  proposition  for  a 
longer  term.  But  I  think  that  three  years 
is  th^  limit  which  would  always  secure  the 
continual  control  of  the  people  over  their 
representative,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
long  enough  to  allow  him  to  recover  from 
the  fever  and  excitement  consequent  on  a 
general  election.  I,  therefore,  should  be 
for  triennial  Parliaments.  How  triennial 
Parliaments  would  be  supported,  I  do  not 
know;  of  course  not  by  those  who  are 
against  all  reform,  and  who  take  to  the 
measure  of  reform  which  we  have  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  Neither  by  those 
who,  having  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill, 
think  we  have  got  quite  enough  of  it,  and 
now  sail  under  the  flag  of  finaUty.  Nor  do 
I  know  how  the  Government  will  meet  this 
measure.  It  must  be  considered  doubtful, 
for  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  vacillated  so  much  during 


his  political  life  on  this  question,  that  he 
may  be  said  fairly  to  have  "boxed  the 
compass  upon  it."  First  of  all  my  noble 
Friend  declared  himself  in  favour  of  trien- 
nial Parliaments  —  he  would  vote  for  any 
measure  that  would  limit  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  for  three  years;  and  then, 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  on, 
though  triennial  Parliaments  certainly 
formed  no  part  of  that  measure,  yet  the 
mode  in  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  to 
that  subject,  in  bringing  on  that  measure, 
was  such  as  that  any  man  might  consider 
him  as  holding  out  an  intimation  that  if 
any  independent  Member  of  Parliament 
proposed  such  a  measure,  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  be  averse  to  it,  although  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  make  it  part  of  his 
great  scheme.  In  1833  came  the  Motion 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  The  noble  Lord 
opposed  it  in  the  most  violent  terms,  de- 
claring that  "  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the 
stability  of  the  monarchy."  Afterwards,* 
in  1834,  he  contented  himself  with  giving 
a  silent  vote  against  it;  and  in  1837  he 
thought  the  country  did  not  require  the 
change;  and  last  year,  on  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose, 
he  said,  sooner  than  triennial  Parliaments 
he  would  have  annual  Parliaments.  [Lord 
J.  Russell  :  I  was  against  both.]  I  knew 
the  noble  Lord  had  said  he  was  against 
both;  but  the  impression  left  on  the  public 
mind  has  been  that  he  preferred  annual  to 
triennial  Parliaments,  and  it  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  country.  Now,  I  would 
appeal  to  all  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
progressive  reform,  to  those  who  wish  to 
see  this  country  governed,  not  by  a  faction, 
but  by  public  opinion — who  wish  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill — who  wish 
to  destroy  all  abuses  in  the  Church,  in  the 
Army,  in  the  representation  of  the  people, 
and  in  every  other  department — I  would 
appeal  to  men  of  all  descriptions,  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  for 
that  repeu  which  has  been  demanded  by 
the  people  for  upwards  of  100  years — 
which  has  always  been  imderstood  to  form 
part  of  every  great  scheme  of  reform — 
which  has  been  advocated  by  a  Chatham, 
a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Romilly,  and  a  Macintosh 
— which  is  not  revolutionary — which  is  no 
innovation — which  interferes  with  no  other 
measure  of  reform,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
promotes  and  completes  all  the  others,  and 
which,  more  than  any  other  single  measure 
that  can  be  named,  by  placing  this  House 
in  constant  harmony  with  the  people,  tends 
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to  the  securitj  of  the  Crown,  and  the  well- 
heing  of  all  orders  of  the  nation. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  consider 
that,  in  fact,  this  is  a  Motion  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliament  to  a  term 
of  three  years.  My  right  hon.  Friend,  in 
introducing  his  Motion,  stated  that  such  I 
was  his  intention.  He  said,  also,  that  if 
the  GoTemment  would  propose  a  measure 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
fire  years,  he  would  accept  that  proposi- 
tion ;  hut  that,  for  himself,  he  would  not 
descend  from  the  position  he  had  taken, 
as  he  considered  that  on  ancient  constitu- 
tional grounds  the  people  of  this  country 
were  entitled  to  triennial  Parliaments. 
Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  question 
should  not  he  calmly  discussed.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  says  that  there  is  not  much 
agitation  in  the  puhlic  mind  on  this  suh- 
ject ;  and  my  nohle  Friend  who  spoke  last 
says  that  persons  who  are  to  he  found  in 
omnibuses,  steamboats,  and  other  modes 
of  public  conveyance,  give  expression  to 
their  feelings  on  this  subject ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  those  persons  are  to  be  rery  often 
found  desiring  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  or  belicTing  that  any  public 
grierance  can  be  remedied  by  adopting 
that  course.  With  respect  to  the  general 
expression  of  discontent  referred  to,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  usual  expression  which  we  hear,  that 
'*  there  is  much  to  be  found  fault  with, 
and  much  which  requires  amendment.*'  I 
remember  a  person  of  considerable  talent 
— an  Englishman,  who  had  passed  much 
of  his  life  abroad — once  saying,  that  if  a 
man  came  to  this  country  shutting  his 
eyes  and  opening  his  ears,  he  would  con- 
sider tins  the  most  miserable  nation  in  ex- 
istence :  but  that,  if  he  took  the  other ' 
course,  of  shutting  his  ears  and  opening 
his  eyes,  he  would  consider  it  the  happiest. 
Such,  I  think,  is  the  general  dispcksition  in 
this  country  :  such  is  the  disposition  from 
which  much  amendment  flows.  My  right 
hon*  Friend  says  that,  owing  to  the  want 
of  general  excitement  with  ne^pect  to  this 
narticular  subject,  he  has  not  made  the 
Motion  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  im- 
plied a  sort  of  thrMt  that  if  this  Motion 
w«re  rejected  he  wx^uU  not  again  bring  it 
lorward  fV^r  a  similar  period.  I  c\^fe$s  1 
think  he  takes  a  very  pnideni  and  wise 
c««r»e«  and,  trusting,  as  I  do,  that  he  vill 
not  W  in  the  maj^vtty  to-night,  1  hope  he 
will  allow  twelve  y^'aw  to  pass  before  he 
brittft*  it,  eahnly  and  ably  as  he  has  d\>ine. 
«dlerthee«iisidef«tioii«^theUoiise,    Mv, 
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right  hon.  Friend,  and  the  noUe  Lord  who 
followed  him,  went  into  the  history  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament,  and  thej  spoke  ni 
the  ancient  Pariiaments  not  usuidly  ex- 
ceeding one  year.  The  reason  of  that,  I 
i  think,  is  obvious,  and  will  not  well  support 
the  Motion  before  the  House.  In  those 
ancient  days  to  which  they  referred,  it 
could  not  have  been  considered  by  persons 
to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  come  to 
Parliament,  and  to  be  taken  awaj  from 
their  business  and  occupations.  Soch 
persons  were  glad  for  another  Session  of 
Parliament  to  come  round,  in  order  that 
the  burden  of  representation  might  be  im- 
posed upon  others.  With  respect  to  later 
times,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred,  when  he  says  that  at  the  timo 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  an  object  to 
have  new  Parliaments,  I  think  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  although  it  waa  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  frequent  Par- 
liaments, yet  that  it  was  considered 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
lengthy  intermission  of  Pariiaments.  In 
the  Triennial  Act,  accordingly,  one  of  the 
principal  clauses  provides  that  if  a  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  dissolved,  anotho'  shall  be 
called  within  three  years  at  least.  That 
shows  that  the  grievance  against  which 
our  ancestors  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide could  not  be  one  at  the  present  time, 
as,  by  various  laws  in  existence,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Pariiament  should  be  inter- 
mitted for  one  whole  year.  But  the  griev- 
ance of  our  anceston  was  diflerent  from 
that  complained  of  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  It  was  enacted,  however,  in  16M, 
that  a  new  Pariiament  should  be  sum- 
moned every  three  years.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  popular  party  of  that 
time — an  object  to  which  King  William 
was  brought  to  give  his  consent  vrith  greet 
difficulty.  But,  af^er  die  experience  of 
twenty-one  years,  ire  find  fhaX  that  veiy 
popular  party  which  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  carrying  that  measure,  were 
those  who  most  comptained  of  its  operm- 
tioD :  and  in  this  respect  my  right  hen. 
Friend  has  hanlly  given  full  weight  to 
thear  complaint*  as  embodied  in  the  in- 
tended Act.  The  frimfo  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act  not  only  stale  that  expenses  at 
electioias  had  become  greater,  but  that 
more  **  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  ani- 
mosities Wfveen  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
had  been  wmisioned,  than  wete  ever  before 
knovn**  by  the  triennial  clause.  Now 
this,  1  think,  might  be  vefx  well  the  ease 
with  triesmial  Parlfeaments  dien.  and  might 
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be  the  case  if  you  establish  them  once 
more.  You  find  not  only  that  there  were 
greater  expenses  at  elections,  but  that  the 
expenses  would  be  more  continuous,  be- 
cause, being  frequent  elections,  persons 
interested  in  them  would  have  to  keep  up 
the  registries  at  a  continual  expenditure. 
Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  experience  as 
to  triennial  Parliaments,  and  these  were 
the  grounds  for  the  change,  so  far  as  the 
present  long  duration  of  Parliament  is 
concerned.  There  was  a  part  of  the  Bill 
which  made  this  permanent  change.  There 
was  another  part  which  provided  that  the 
then  existing  Parliament  should  continue. 
The  reason  for  the  latter  was  temporary, 
that  excitement  was  created  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  Jacobite  party,  which  was  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart. 
For  the  temporary  evil  this  was  the  tem- 
porary remedy ;  while  the  permanent  al- 
teration was  introduced  for  two  permanent 
reasons,  which  are  found  expressed  in 
the  preamble.  You  have  the  question 
before  you  tested  by  the  experience  of 
that  of  which  our  ancestors  tried  the 
effect,  the  very  measure  which  they  re- 
jected, but  you  now  recommend.  Our 
ancestors  found  the  medicine  they  had 
tried  to  be  noxious  and  injurious,  and  they 
decided  upon  discontinuing  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  should  have  very  great  weight 
in  the  determination  of  this  question.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  who  makes  this  Motion, 
asks  me  whether  I  am  now  prepared  to 
state  that  I  think  seven  years  the  best 
term  for  which  Parliament  should  endure  ? 
After  the  experience  we  have  had  for  the 
good  many  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Refori#.Bill,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  we 
had  better  not  alter  the  present  term  for 
which  Parliament  now  endures.  I  think 
if  we  had  triennial  Parliaments — and  it 
might  often  occur  that  there  would  be  a 
dissolution  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
— that  you  would  find  that  during  the  first 
year  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  inexperience  of  new  Members, 
by  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  debates, 
and  by  the  anxiety  of  Gentlemen  who  had 
not  hitherto  had  seats  in  Parliament  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberation.  You  would 
find,  with  respect  to  the  third  year,  a  dis- 
position to  decide  upon  any  question  which 
might  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
general  election  then  pending.  Now,  I 
ask  any  Gentleman  who  has  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  last  three  years,  whether  some 
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of  those  evils  would  not  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  last  and  first  year  ?  This  consid- 
eration is  of  more  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors  :  if  we  reflect  upon  the  quantity 
of  public  business  which  they  transacted^ 
the  number  of  their  measures,  and  the 
scope  of  their  administrative  duties,  as 
compared  with  the  labours  which  this  im- 
mense empire  at  this  moment  enjoins — 
speaking,  as  we  do,  one  day  of  India,  ano- 
ther day  of  Canada,  then  turning  our  at- 
tention to  home,  and  discussing  whether 
our  commercial  policy  is  sound;  at  another 
time  (the  greater  part  of  our  time)  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  the  va- 
rious questions  of  administration  and  legis- 
lation. Seeing  this,  I  think  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  House  being  made  a  House  of  practi- 
cal business;  and  I  think,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated,  that  triennial  Parliaments 
would  not  add  to  our  efficiency  in  that  re- 
spect. But  I  admit  that  these  advantages 
would  be  too  dearly  bought,  that  it  would 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  them,  if  we 
found  that  the  opinions  of  constituencies 
and  of  the  public  at  large  did  not  suffi- 
ciently influence  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  this  House.  My  opinion,  however, 
based  upon  my  experience  of  this  House 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is, 
that  there  is  that  general  attention  paid  to 
the  wishes  of  constituencies  which  you 
would  desire — that  public  opinion  has  fully 
as  much  influence  as  it  ought  to  have  on 
the  votes  and  transactions  of  Members  of 
this  House;  and  that  if  you  carried  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  you  would  find  that, 
instead  of  Members  of  this  House  voting 
in  favour  of  a  measure  which  they  thought 
was  for  the  public  good,  and  on  which  they 
entertained  a  strong  and  decided  opinion, 
in  too  many  instances  they  would  be  found 
sacrificing  that  opinion,  and  deferring  to 
what  might  only  be  a  temporary  and  tran- 
sient opposition  among  the  body  of  elec- 
tors who  sent  them  to  Parliament.  I  have 
seen  many  instances  in  which  I  am  sure 
Members  have  voted  against  the  opinions 
of  their  constituents  at  the  time;  but  when 
those  opinions  came  afterwards  to  be  test- 
ed, the  constituencies  have  admitted  that 
their  representatives  had  worthily  and  pro- 
perly discharged  their  duties,  and  they 
have  sent  them  to  Parliament  again,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  they  would  again  dia- 
charge  their  duties  for  the  public  benefit. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
any  instances  of  this  kind;  but  I  ihmk 
2¥ 
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that  tbe  Bill  introduced  some  three  years 
ago  with  respect  to  Maynooth  is  a  case  in 
point.  I  never  knew  more  clamour  than 
was  raised  against  that  Bill.  Innumerahle 
letters  were  received  by  Members  of  this 
House,  myself  included,  stating  that  they 
would  not  be  supported  again  if  they  voted 
for  that  Bill.  But  the  discussion  went  on; 
Members  of  this  House  did  their  duty — 
and  I  believe  they  did  their  duty  in  voting 
for  that  Bill — in*resistance  to  that  clamour. 
I  believe  that  public  opinion,  in  the  end, 
was  satisfied  that  the  measure  was  a  right 
and  a  wise  one,  and  that  independent  Mem- 
bers had  done  their  duty  by  the  course 
they  had  taken  on  that  measure.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  would  be  the  result  if  you 
so  greatly  shortened  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament. With  respect  to  another  part  of 
the  question,  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  the 
noble  Lord  urge  that  there  are  greater 
means  of  corruption  jvith  respect  to  long 
Parliaments  than  short  ones.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  does  not  give  any  reason  for 
that  opinion.  I  do  not  myself  believe, 
considering  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  at  this  time,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  could  be  exerted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  Parliament.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  such  an  influence  would  have  greater 
effect  upon  a  short  than  upon  a  long  Par- 
liament, for  the  Members  of  the  latter  be- 
come sensible  of  the  disappointment  to 
which  reliance  upon  such  patronage  sub- 
jects them.  I  certainly,  then,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
turbing the  present  Act  prescribing  the 
duration  of  Parliament  in  this  country. 
As  to  whether  six  years — for  that  is  the 
actual  time — should  be  the  precise  period 
for  which  a  Parliament  should  endure,  I 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion. 
Whether  it  is  actually  five  or  six  years,  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. I  certainly  thought,  at  one  time, 
that  five  years  would  be  better  than  seven, 
although  I  do  not  remember,  as  my  noble 
Friend  says  he  does,  my  having  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  three  years.  At 
one  time,  as  a  general  question,  I  thought 
five  years  preferable;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  making  a 
change  which  would  merely  diminish  by 
one  year  the  duration  of  the  term  of  Par- 
liament. I,  therefore,  do  not  think  that 
six  years  is  an  excessive  period.  Six  years, 
in  fact,  do  not  form  the  constant  period 
for  which  Parliaments  endure;  for  from 
1826  to  1841,  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 


there  were  no  less  than  six  Pariiaments, 
being  an  average  of  two-and-a-half  and  an- 
other of  three  years*  duration.  Of  eoone, 
if  you  diminish  the  duration  of  Parlimmeiit 
to  three  years,  you  curtail  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  which,  in  cases  where  par- 
ties on  either  side  are  equally  halanoed, 
and  on  other  cases,  can  canse  an  appeal  to 
be  made  to  the  people.  You  cnrtail  that 
prerogative  if  you  ^t  the  limit  at  a  ahorter 
period  than  is  now  assigned.  Bat  m  j  right 
hon.  Friend  says  that  in  this  respeet  we 
have  a  different  duration  of  Parluunent 
from  other  countries,  and  that,  lookiiig  at 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  he  eaniioi 
find  the  period  for  which  the  asaemUies 
sit  to  be  for  the  term  of  seven  years — that 
five  and  four  years  is  more  frequentlj  the 
limit  to  which  the  duration  of  a  popular 
assembly  extends.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  these  new  constituttona.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  seen  the  monarebj  of 
France  overthrown;  we  have  aeen  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  of  that  coontry  exposed 
to  violent  popular  disapprobation,  ana  the 
throne  itself  perish  beneath  the  general 
convulsion  that  ensued.  But  we  have  seen 
likewise  that  the  form  of  government  wkieh 
succeeded  to  the  monarchy  did  not  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  popular  opinion,  and  thai 
those  who,  with  the  most  brilliaat  talents, 
and  the  most  unquestioned  integrity,  d^ 
clared  themselves  supporters  of  the  fona 
of  government  then  established,  have  fiiUeii 
themselves,  within  only  a  few  days,  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  same  popnlur  opiaicm 
which  overturned  the  monarchy.  And  if 
we  look  to  other  countries,  we  find,  anudst 
their  disturbances  and  contests,  constitu- 
tions  which  have  long  subsisted  overthrawii 
and  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  men  seek- 
ing about  for  some  form  of  goveniment  to 
which  they  can  attach  themsdves,  and  lor 
some  leader  worthy  and  fit  to  gmde  them. 
Sir,  I  find  no  fault  with  those  who,  seek- 
ing a  better  form  of  pohtieal  government, 
are  exposed  to  these  storms  and  eonfliets. 
The  imperfect  forms  under  which  tbej 
have  long  lived,  may  have  rendered  sneh 
struggles  and  lamentable  contests  neees 
sary  and  inevitable.  But  I  rejoice  myself 
that  we  have  long  ago  passed  through  smdi 
contests;  and  I  am  not  ready  to  imitate 
any  part  of  those  institutions  which  I  see 
so  little  trusted,  which  I  see  still  so  nneer- 
tain,  and  still  so  little  likely  to  endure. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  agree* 
able  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  behold  with 
indifference  the  efforts  or  the  dangers  of 
those  who  are  labouring  amid  the  t 
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but,  on  tho  other  hand,  when  I  see  the 
storm  raging,  and  the  bark  of  others  strug- 
gling amidst  the  winds  and  the  waves,  I 
am  not  ready  to  launch  my  vessel  on  the 
boisterous  deep,  to  be  exposed  to  the  same 
storms  and  perils.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
must,  therefore,  excuse  me  if  I  am  disposed 
at  this  time — whatever  I  may  do  at  any 
other  period — rather  to  cling  to  the  secu- 
rity and  advantages  we  already  have,  and 
not  to  be  swayed  by  the  prospect  he  holds 
out  to  me  on  the  ground  that  other  nations 
have  no  laws  similar  to  those  of  which  he 
speaks.  1  conclude,  therefore,  on  this,  as 
upon  former  occasions,  by  opposing  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  Motion;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  duration  of  our  Parliaments 
is  at  present  too  long.  I  think  public 
opinion  now  exercises  a  very  eflfective  in- 
fluence over  the  Members  of  this  House; 
and  that  by  having  elections  so  exceedingly 
frequent  as  he  proposes,  you  would  lose 
much  on  the  ground  of  public  security, 
much  on  the  ground  of  habits  of  business, 
much  on  the  ground  of  the  stability  of  our 
counsels,  and  the  due  deliberation  of  our 
measure;  and  that  you  would  not  gain,  in 
public  liberty  anything  to  counterbalance 
the  serious  ^sadvantages  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
that  in  discussing  this  question  it  was  right 
to  know  what  the  constitution  was — whe- 
ther that  House  was  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple. If  that  was  the  constitution,  then 
this  House  ought  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  people.  But  the  people  complained 
that  this  House  did  not  fairly  represent 
their  wishes  and  feelings,  and  one  of  the 
causes  why  it  did  not  was  owing  to  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  deny 
that  evils  might  arise  and  did  arise  from 
all  forms  of  government;  but  the  question 
they  had  to  determine  was,  whether  the 
public  good  would  be  best  promoted  by 
keeping  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
control  of  the  people.  He  maintained  that 
it  could  not  be  under  their  control  as  long 
as  Parliaments  continued  for  seven  years. 
It  had  been  observed  that  this  measure  had 
not  excited  any  strong  popular  feeling  out 
of  doors.  The  reason  of  that  was,  that 
this  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  measures 
which  the  people  believed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  principal  of  these  measures  was  the 
extension  of  the  suflfrage,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  as  the  prime  means  of  placing  the 
House  in  the  position  of  their  real  repre- 
sentatives.   It  was  said,  that  the  frequency 


of  elections  would  increase  the  expenses. 
What  those  expenses  were  he  could  not 
tell,  unless  they  were  expenses  for. the 
purposes  of  corruption;  and  that  was  on9 
of  the  reasons  why  he  maintained  ihat 
Parliament  ought  to  be  more  frequent,  for 
persons  would  be  less  likely  to  spend  much 
money  in  corrupt  practices  when  they  knew 
they  would  be  elected  for  only  a  short  pe- 
riod. Again,  it  was  said  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  House  should  not  be 
under  the  control  of  the  people.  If  that 
was  so,  then  they  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  that  which  was  the  practice  formerly  in 
Ireland — namely,  elect  the  representatives 
for  life.  But  that  would  be  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  constitution.  He  did  not  think 
that  frequent  elections  would  give  rise  to 
frequent  changes  in  the  persons  elected. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  those 
who  did  their  duty  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  re-elected  than  under  the 
present  system,  and  that  greater  harmony 
and  good  feeling  would  exist  between  the 
representatives  and  the  represented.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
promote  a  change,  for  the  purpose  of  ei- 
tablishing  a  five  years'  duration  of  Parlia* 
ment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  triennial 
Parliaments  was  the  principle  of  the  old 
constitution,  and  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  was  very  willing  to  vote  for  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
leave  be  giyen  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  short- 
ening the  duration  of  Parliaments." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  46;  Noes 
41  :  Majority  5. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Adair,  H.  £.  Lushington,  C. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Mowatt,  F. 

Alcook,  T.  Nugent,  Lord 

Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F.        O'Connell,  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E,  P.  O'Connor,  F. 

Bright,  J.  Osborne,  R. 

Clay,  J.  Pearson,  C. 

Cobden,  R.  Pechell,  Capt. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Pilkington,  J. 

Devereux,  J.  T.  Power,  Dr. 

Duncan,  G.  Salwcy,  Cql. 

Evans,  Sir  D.  L.  Scholefleld,  W. 

Evans,  J.  Somers,  J.  P. 

Ewart,  W.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Fagan,  W.  Thioknesse,  R.  A. 

Fordyce,  A.  D.  Thompson,  Col. 

Fox,  W.  J.  Thornely,  T. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.       Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Harris,  R.  Weathead,  J.  P. 

Ilastie,  A.  Williams,  J. 

Henry,  A. 

Hey  wood,  J.  tellers. 

Ilumnhery,  Aid.  D'Eyncourt,  C.;D. 

Kersnaw,  J.  Stuart,  Lord  D.' 
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List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adderloy,  C.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Browu,  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Colvile.  C.  R. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gwyn,  U. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Uawes,  B. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jcrmyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 


Jjascellcs,  hon.  W.  S. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Ogle.  S.  C.  U. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Power,  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Somerville.rt.hn.SirW. 
Stanton,  W.  U. 
Willyams,  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TBLLKRa. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
D'Ejncourt  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
Mb.  slaney  then  rose  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee 
or  unpaid  Commission,  to  consider  and  re- 
port from  time  to  time  on  practical  mea- 
sures (unconnected  with  political  changes), 
likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  encourage  their  industry, 
and  increase  their  contentment.  He  said 
this  subject  was  one  which  he  was  sure 
would  receive  the  consideration ^of  Gentle- 
men of  all  parties,  and  he  was  bound  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  to  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  accede  to  his  Motion.  What 
be  had  to  fear  was  not  an  opposition  of 
argument,  but  i-ather  hon.  Gentlemen's 
quietly  withdrawing  from  the  House  to  go 
to  their  dinners,  and,  by  a  process  often 
resorted  to,  leaving  him  an  auditory  of 
such  diminished  and  diminishing  numbers, 
as  would  very  soon  subject  him  to  a  "  count 
out.'*  If  such  should  be  the  case,  he 
would  not  make  use  of  any  harsh  words, 
but  only  say  that  he  trusted  good  temper 
and  a  good  cause  would  gain  him  a  hear- 
ing on  a  future  occasion  on  a  question 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  best  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  He  wished  to  show 
the  House,  if  it  would  only  lend  him  its 
kind  indulgence  for  a  brief  space,  that 
whilst  the  rich  and  middle  classes  of  this 
country  had  been  going  on  improving,  the 
condition  of  the  humbler  and  most  numer- 
ous orders  of  the  population  had  undergone 
no  corresponding  amelioration.     He  would 


satisfy  the  House  from  facts  that  his  as- 
sertions were  only  too  true,  and  show  them 
how  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  might  be  elevated  by  a  gradual 
improvement  in  their  legislation,  which 
would  not  only  inflict  no  injury  upon  the 
more  favoured  classes,  but  strengthen  their 
security  and  fortify  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty. The  working  classes  might  be  di- 
vided into  two  sections — the  agricultural 
population  and  the  labouring  population  in 
the  manufacturing  and  other  large  towns. 
With  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the  pea- 
santry of  this  country,  let  them  cast  their 
eyes  back  and  see  what  had  been  their 
condition,  and  what  it  was  now.  In  the 
year  1790  a  Committee  of  that  House  was 
appointed  to  investigate  their  condition, 
and  reported  that  abuses  of  the  worst  de- 
scriptions prevailed  with  regard  to  large 
bodies  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the 
southern  counties,  depressing  their  cona- 
tion, and  destroying  their  comforts  and  in- 
dependence. Nothing,  however,  was  done 
to  remedy  these  evils.  In  1824,  and  again 
in  1830,  Committees  were  also  appointed, 
who  all  reported  in  equally  strong  terms; 
but  still  nothing  was  done  to  remoTe  the 
abuses  complained  of.  In  1833  a  Com- 
mission was  issued  to  inquire  into  these 
subjects,  which  reported  that  the  law  was 
administered  in  a  manner  most  destmetive 
to  the  morals  and  comforts  of  the  most  nu- 
merous classes;  and  soon  afterwards  ^Us- 
turbances  broke  out  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, which  forced  the  subject  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  The  consequence 
had  been  that,  in  1835,  a  law  was  passed, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  had  done 
away  with  much  of  the  abuses,  and  effected 
some  degree  of  improvement  in  those  dis- 
tricts. But  he  would  state  the  fact  hroadlj, 
that  these  abuses  had  notoriouslj  existed 
for  a  long  series  of  years  (after  repcNrts  of 
the  facts  had  been  laid  before  Paniameiit 
and  the  country)  in  twentj-six  counties, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  to  the  Se- 
vern, southwards.  And  what»  therefore, 
was  the  inference  ?  Why,  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  standing  CommissioOt  or  de- 
partment of  the  State,  whose  special  husS- 
ness  should  be  to  watch  over  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  endeaTonr, 
when  they  were  oppressed,  or  sufllmd 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  to  suggest 
measures  for  their  benefit.  When  the  la- 
bourer arrived  at  seventy  years  of  age,  his 
only  prospect  was  a  small  dole  firom  tlie 
parish-rate  to  help  to  eke  out  his  mSfonblo 
subsistence;  and  if  he  died,  hia  wife  alio 
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had  to  depend  on  a  small  allowance  from 
the  same  source.  He  (Mr.  Slaney)  wished 
to  promote  measures  calculated  to  secure 
for  the  labourer  an  independent  provision, 
derived  from  the  wages  he  received  from 
his  employer.  Turning  next  to  the  la- 
bouring classes  employed  in  manufactures, 
mines,  and  in  populous  cities — this  popu- 
lation had  increased  in  double  the  ratio 
of  the  agricultural  population  within  fifty 
years,  whilst  the  rate  of  mortality  had  ra- 
pidly increased.  The  state  of  the  unskilled 
labourers  in  populous  places  was  most  la- 
mentable. In  1839,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners' report  stated  the  abject,  mi- 
serable, and  neglected  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
pernicious  effects  to  their  health  in  con- 
sequence, in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. In  1840,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  his  (Mr.  Slaney's)  suggestion,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  health  of  large 
bodies  of  the  population  in  tho  large  towns, 
such  as  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Hull,  and  othera.  The  report 
showed  that  contagious  fevers  and  diseases 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  vari- 
ous other  fearful  evils,  causing  great  expense 
at  the  same  time  to  parishes  and  the  more 
opulent  classes;  and  stated  that  these  evils 
might  bo  removed,  or  greatly  lessened,  by 
proper  sanitary  regulations.  Still,  after 
that  report,  nothing  was  done.  In  1842, 
Mr.  Chadwick's  general  report  on  the  sa- 
nitary condition  of  the  poor  showed  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  the 
heads  of  families  occurred  from  removable 
causes,  their  ages  being  thirteen  years 
below  the  usual  average  duration  of  life. 
Still  nothing  was  done  —  the  evils  still 
were  suffered  to  prevail,  not  from  the  cal- 
lousness or  hard-heartedness  of  Parliament, 
but  because  there  was  no  body  in  existence 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
these  things  and  suggest  remedies.  In 
1843,  a  commission  was  issued  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth;  and  that  commission's  report 
completely  confirmed  the  former  reports 
on  the  same  subjects.  The  commissioners 
inquired  into  the  state  of  no  less  than  fifty 
towns,  with  three  millions  of  population — 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
reported  that  there  was  a  general  neglect 
in  almost  all  populous  towns  of  due  regu- 
lations for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
working  classes;  and  that  severe  and  ex- 
tensive evils  followed  in  consequence,  the 
removal  of  which  was  within  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  the  Legislature.    In  1845 


a  similar  report  was  made;  and  he  con- 
tended, equally  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  populous  districts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  agricultural  districts,  that  if  any 
body  or  commission  had  existed  to  discover 
adequate  remedies,  we  would  not  have 
waited  so  many  years  till  Bills  were  intro- 
duced to  correct  these  wide-spread,  appal- 
ling, and  long-ascertained  evils.  Then  the 
factory  reports  from  1830  to  1842  told  a 
similarly  distressing  tale  with  regard  to 
the  reduced  and  sickly  state  of  health  and 
stunted  growth  of  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  factories,  where  no 
regard  was  paid  to  ventilation  or  cleanli- 
ness. In  1841  there  was  a  report  with 
respect  to  the  hand-loom  weavers,  forming, 
with  their  families,  no  less  than  600,000 
persons;  and  it  was  stated  that  their  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  coarse  manufactures  for 
domestic  use,  was  a  painful  one.  and  that 
as  a  body  they  were  in  a  state  of  distress. 
The  commissioners  went  on  to  state  that 
that  evil  must  be  obviated  by  their  activity 
and  intelligence  in  seeking  other  employ- 
ments for  themselves.  He  next  begged 
to  call  attention  to  the  report  made  in  the 
year  1846  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  railway  labourers,  forming,  with  their 
families,  a  body  of  about  600,000  persons, 
and  said  he  considered  that  to  remedy  the 
evils  to  which  he  had  called  attention  a 
commission  should  be  appointed;  that  the 
functions  of  that  commission  should  be 
rather  suggestive  than  administrative,  and 
that  the  constant  attention  of  its  members 
should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  mitigate 
those  evils.  In  the  first  place,  they  should 
look  at  the  education  of  the  children;  and, 
secondly,  attend  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  They  should  afford  facilities  to 
the  labouring  classes  for  providing  against 
the  contingencies  constantly  occurring  to 
them,  and  likewise  give  them  the  means 
of  preserving  their  small  savings.  With 
respect  to  the  amount  of  education,  in  the 
year  1838  there  was  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  that  subject.  They 
reported  that  the  number  that  should  be 
educated  was  one  in  eight;  but  what  were 
the  numbers  educated  ?  In  East  Lon- 
don, 1  in  27;  in  Birmingham,  1  in  38; 
in  Manchester,  1  in  35 ;  and  in  Leeds, 
1  in  41— 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  eight  o'clock  till  Thursday. 
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MiicoTBB.]      Public  Bill8.~1*  Insolvent  Debtun  Act 

Amendment. 
S*  Praemen*s  Lands  ;  Accounts  of  Turnpike  Tnists  (Soot- 

kBd). 
lUrHtmi  the  Royal  JMm^.— St.  Johnlh  Newfoundland, 
Rebuilding ;  Grants  of  Land  (New  South  Wales) ;  Land 
Improveroent  and  Drainage  (Ireland) ;  Poor  Laws  (Ire- 
land) Rate  in  Aid. 

PrriTioif  8  PRBSBitTBD.  From  Swansea,  for  the  immedi- 
ate Liberation  of  Mr.  Shore.— By  the  Earl  of  Yarbofough, 
from  Lincolnshire,  Yorluhire,  and  Devonshire,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Supprcssioo  of  Seduction 
and  ProstitutioB ;  also  ftom  Lhieolo.  for  Extending  the 
Jurisdiction  of  County  Courts ;  also  from  Southampton, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt  and  Hop  Duties,  and  the  Game 
Laws,  for  a  Rceognitioa  of  Tenant  Right,  and  a  Revision 
of  the  Taxation  of  the  Country.— By  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  from  Sheffield,  and  other  Places,  against  the 
Oranthig  of  any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shops. — From 
Newport.  Isle  of  Wight,  in  favour  of  referring  all  Inter- 
natkiiial  DilBerenoes  to  Arbitratioo  by  Neutral  Powers. — 
By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  Marlborough  and  Sur- 
rey, and  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Talbot,  from  the  Isle 
of  Maa  and  Ramsey,  gainst  the  Navigation  BilL 

NAVIGATION  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
again  put  into  Committee,  read. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

The  first  Clause  having  been  proposed,    j 

The  E.UIL  of  ELLENBOROUGH  rose  ; 
to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  j 
the  Bill,  instead  of  coming  into  operation  i 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  should  come  | 
into  operation  on  the  lst.of  January,  1851.  ' 
Their  Lordships  had  heard  the  prayer  of ' 
the  petition  from  the  Committee  of  the  Ge-  \ 
aend  Shipowners*  Society,  which  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  that  eyening : 
preeented  to  their  Lordships,  which  prayed  ! 
tor  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  com>  | 
menccment  of  the  operation  of  this  BiU  ; 
they  had   stated    substantial   reasons  for 
their  request.     He  was  now  about  to  more  . 
an  Amendment    in    conformity   with  the 
prayer  of  that  petition,  and  he  requested 
the  attention  of  their  Lord$hip6  whibt  he 
slated  his  reasons  for  so  doing.     He  beg- 
ged them  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  his  Amendment  did  not  bear  upon  the 
principle  of  the  present  BiU ;  on  the  con- 
tniry,  it  was  ancillary  to  it.     It  was  ad- 
■uH^  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
neasnre  was    to   diminish   the   rates  of 
fke^^t;  and  it  was  contended  that  the 
greater  was  the  compeiitiou  between  the 
ibipping  of  foreign  States  and  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  the  greater  would  be  the 
itttMm  of  the  rale  of  freight  generally: 
It  was  stated  that  th<>  Bn:i$h  s^hip- 
«i      rs  had  the  means  of  dimiut^hm^  their 
ire  at  oiiee«  so  as  to  enable  them 
te  with  the  foragn  shipowners 
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upon  equal  terms,  before  the  Act 
into  operation.  That  was  altogether  a  mis- 
conception, because  the  foreigners  employ- 
ed to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do  ma- 
chinery as  a  substitute  for  manual  la- 
bour, and  their  vessels  are  fitted  with  small 
sails  and  small  masts,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  before  the  British  shipowners 
could  adopt  the  same  economical  means  of 
navigation.  In  order  to  make  due  prepara- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  BiU,  time 
ought  to  be  granted.  The  time  afforded 
by  the  Bill  was  only  seven  months;  bat 
during  that  period  a  large  number  of  Bri- 
tish vessels  would  not  have  arrived  from 
distant  places  abroad,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  making  changes  in 
the  modes  of  sailing  and  manning  them. 
In  a  foreign  port  they  could  not  reduce 
the  size  of  their  masts  and  spars,  nor  the 
number  of  men  on  board  thmr  ships.  Let 
their  Lordships  also  observe  what  was  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  to  be  made 
by  the  owners  of  British  vessels,  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
owners  of  foreign  vessels.  It  was  com- 
puted that  five  men  were  employed  in 
every  British  vessel  to  every  100  tons  ; 
whilst  in  the  foreign  vessel  only  three  or 
four  men  were  employed  to  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage.  It  was  likewise  e<Mii- 
puted  that  the  British  shipowners  now  em- 
ployed 230,000  seamen  ;  bat  that  namber 
he  conceived  to  be  exaggerated.  Assum- 
ing, however,  the  number  to  be  230,000, 
there  must  be  a  reduction  of  one-fifUi  of 
that  number  by  the  British  diipowners,  in 
order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  foreigner  :  or,  in  other  words,  47,500 
British  sailors  must  be  thrown  oat  of  obi- 
ployment.  He  hoped  that  their  Lordships, 
when  they  reflected  that  47,500  British 
sailors  must  be  thrown  oat  of  employmeni, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  economical 
arrangements  now  proposed,  would,  in 
mercy  to  all  the  parties  interested,  giro 
them  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  prepara- 
tion, so  that  they  might  be  absorbed  gra- 
dually into  other  occopatioas  by  the  redac- 
tion being  made  grmdoaDy  too.  He  had 
observed  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  British 
shipping  would  not  return  from  the  voyages 
in  which  they  were  en^rsged  before  the  Ist 
of  January,  1^50.  He  could  not  state 
with  exactness  what  that  proportion  waa, 
hue  it  would  include  all  the  tonnage  en- 
ga^red  !:i  the  Indian  and  AoMrahan  trade, 
which,  from  the  great  demand  for  ship- 
plnj^  tVr  California,  might  even 
take   that  distant    voyage  befive  it 
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turned  to  thia  country.  If,  by  the  Ist  of 
January,  1850,  their  Lordships  admitted 
foreign  competition  in  ports  at  a  distance 
from  this  country,  from  which  British  ves- 
sels could  not  depart  before  that  day,  they 
would  bring  into  competition  with  them, 
even  in  such  distant  quarters  as  Calcutta, 
an  immense  mass  of  foreign  shipping. 
There  were  not  less  than  200,000  tons 
of  American  shipping  in  California,  which 
might  return  by  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
and  there  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  tonnage  of  this  country;  and  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  sudden  compe- 
tition from  the  Americans  in  the  freight 
market  of  India  upon  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia. Our  own  vessels  carried  out  emi- 
grants to  that  dependency,  and  they  could 
only  find  return  cargoes  by  going  to  the 
ports  of  India;  but  there  again  they  would 
meet  with  American  tonnage  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  would  be  unable  to  find  the 
remunerating  freights  they  expected  there. 
Upon  these  special  grounds,  he  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
acting  wisely  if  it  consented  to  a  consider- 
able prolongation  of  the  term  proposed  in 
the  present  Bill.  There  were,  however, 
other  reasons  for  it.  Ministers  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  a  clause  enabling  them, 
as  a  retaliatory  measure,  to  impose  certain 
prohibitions  upon  foreign  vessels,  in  order 
to  compel  foreign  Governments  to  grant  to 
British  subjects  the  same  relaxations  of 
commercial  restriction  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  grant  to  them.  He  thought  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  previous  negotiations  with  fo- 
reign countries.  Look  at  the  condition  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  consider  the  disturbed  position 
in  which  every  one  of  them  was  now 
placed.  Was  there  the  slightest  chance 
that,  occupied  as  they  then  were  with  do- 
mestic dissensions,  they  would  have  time 
to  attend  to  our  commercial  suggestions, 
and  to  make  with  us  satisfactory  com- 
mercial treaties  ?  If  then  they  wished  to 
avoid  retrograding  in  their  course — if  they 
wished  to  form  fair,  and  equitable,  and 
amicable  arrangements  with  the  foreigner. 
Ministers  would  want  additional  time  for 
the  purpose  ;  for  seven  months  were  evi- 
dently not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  so 
many  and  such  important  treaties.  He, 
moreover,  thought  it  advisable  that  this 
Act  should  come  into  operation  during  the 
sitting,  and  as  it  were  in  the  presence,  of 
Faiiiament,  in  order  that  Ministers  might 


be  stimulated  to  carry  forward  their  nego^ 
tiations  with  foreign  Powers  to  a  successful 
termination;  but  even  under  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  stimulus,  the  term  of  seven 
months  would  be  insufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  necessary  treaties,  and  he  might 
even  propose  to  prolong  the  period  for  ne- 
gotiation to  a  later  period  than  the  1st  of 
January,  1851.  He  also  contended  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  place  the  shipowners  of 
a  country  where  every  article  used  in 
shipbuilding  was  subject  to  high  duties,  in 
competition  with  the  shipowners  of  a  fo- 
reign country  where  almost  every  such 
article  was  free  from  all  duties  whatsoever. 
He,  therefore,  considered  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  shipowner  of  this  country 
to  reduce  the  high  duties  on  timber  and 
other  articles  which  acted  as  a  restriction 
on  competition  with  foreign  shipC^Wners,  on 
whom  no  such  duties  were  imposed.  But, 
as  this  could  not  be  done  in  time  for  the 
first  operation  of  the  new  system  if  the 
present  time  were  retained  in  the  Bill,  the 
consequence  would  be  a  claim  for  draw- 
back on  the  duties  paid  for  the  time  pre- 
vious. Such  a  claim  was  founded  on  jus- 
tice when  the  British  shipowners  were 
about  to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
the  foreigner  on  whom  these  duties  did  not 
press ;  for,  by  the  Act  now  on  the  table, 
the  Government  would  interfere  with  the 
building  of  ships  for  the  present  yeaf. 
But  whatever  the  Government  might  do  in 
regard  to  duties  which  would  thus  be  over- 
paid, he  hoped  they  would  go  as  far  as 
they  could,  and  that,  for  the  future  at 
least,  these  duties  would  not  be  required  to 
be  paid.  There  was  another  reason  why 
the  time  should  be  prolonged  to  which  be 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships. It  was  requisite  to  make  some  al- 
teration in  the  system  of  appointing  mas- 
ters to  British  vessels.  There  was  a  re- 
turn laid  before  Parliament,  some  time 
ago,  containing  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Consuls,  in  answer  to  a  circular  from  the 
Government,  concerning  the  character  of 
the  masters  and  seamen  of  British  vessels. 
As  to  that  report,  he  did  not  think  it  im- 
possible that  there  might  not  be  some  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  he  did  believe  also,  that 
in  that  report  was  to  be  found  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  and  he  thought  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  shipowners,  if  they  were  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  to  pay  attention, 
more  than  ever  they  had  paid,  to  the  com- 
petency and  character  of  the  masters. 
However,  a  master  with  the  qualifications 
proper  to  his  place  must  be  well  paid;  and 
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how  could  the  owner  do  that  if  his  ship 
were  not  well  freighted  ?     But,  under  any 
circumstances,  whatever  they  might  think 
of  these  various  measures   suggested  hy 
him  as  necessary  to  the  thorough  efficiency 
of  our  marine,  the  puhlic  had  a  light  to  he 
satisfied  that  our  ships  were  under  the 
command  of  men  who,  in  previous  exami- 
nations, had  given  evidence  of  their  com- 
petence   and    nautical    knowledge.      He  \ 
could  not  help  reminding  their  Lordships  j 
that  in  the  case  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ' 
ships  heing  lost,  the  captain,  officers,  and  \ 
crew  were  brought  before  a  court-martial,  i 
where  they  were  called  upon  to  give  a  rea-  j 
son  for  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  and  if  they  | 
could  not  account  for  the  result,  they  were 
liable  to  whatever  punishment  the  court  j 
might  award.     Why  should  not  the  same 
course  be    pursued  with   the    mercantile 
marine  ?     Why  should  the  lives  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  be  endangered  through 
the  gross  ignorance  or  the  gross  neglect 
of  a  master    incompetent  for  his   duty  ? 
But  besides,  even  if  convicted,  the  master 
only  was  liable  to  imprisonment ;  whereas, 
not  the  master  only,  but  the  men  were  in 
fault  also,  and  the  man  who  employed  such 
a  master  was  in  fault.     In  all  cases  of  bad 
character,  of  drunkenness,   of  gross  ne- 
glect, or  gross  ignorance,  having  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  he  would  have  either 
the  shipowner  fined,  or,  which  would  be 
far  better  and  more  effectual,  the  insurance 
ought  to  be  voided,   and   the   shipowner 
allowed  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  in- 
surance.    As  it  was,  the  underwriter  at 
present  never  looked  at  the  character  of 
the  master,  he  considered  only  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ship,  and,  without  reference 
to  the  probable  incompetence  of  the  mas- 
ter, made  his  calculations  on  the  general 
average  of    losses   for   a   certain   period. 
Having  laid  these  suggestions  and  consi- 
derations before  their  Lordships,  he  asked 
again  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Bill  to 
come  into  efficient  operation  within  seven 
months  from  this  time,  without  inflicting 
injury  and  great  discouragement  in  British 
shipping,  and  he    hoped  their  Lordships 
would  agree  to  his  Amendment. 
The  Amendment  having  been  put, 
Earl  GREY  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships  would   not  agree   to   the   proposed 
Amendment.     He  could  not,  however,  help 
remarking  that  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
tracted debates  on  this  Bill,  he  had  heard 
no  speech  so  much  in  its  favour  as  that  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  brought  forward 
■  that  Amendment.     In  the  first  place,  the 


noble  Earl  had  admitted  that  the  reports 
which  had  been  made  by  our  consuls  to 
the  effect  that  our  commercial  marine  was 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  which  reports 
had  been  so  severely  and  so  repeatedlj  at- 
tacked in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
were,  though  in  some  points  exaggerated, 
in  the  main  true.  He  fiilly  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  upon  that  point,  for  he  had 
heard  from  many  officers  in  the  Royal 
Kavy  that  the  mercantile  navy  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  best  Brit- 
ish ships  and  the  best  British  commanders 
were  undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  fo- 
reign nations;  but  he  believed  that  a  great 
number  of  our  ships  were  very  unsatisfac- 
torily commanded,  and  that  that  circom- 
stance  arose  from  the  want  of  competition. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  certain  economical  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  British  ships 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  freights  at  lower 
rates  than  those  which  they  now  required; 
and  had  added,  that  the  changes  in  the 
present  arrangements  of  British  vessels 
were  so  certain  of  being  made,  thiU  the 
delay  of  one  year  in  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  would  bring  them  all  into  effect.  Now, 
if  these  statements  were  correct — if  the 
result  of  our  systeni  had  been  to  encou- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  British  shipowner 
a  want  of  economy  in  rigging,  manning, 
and  sailing  his  vessels,  and  there  had 
been  a  want  of  evidence  to  prove  that  our 
close  system  did  not  give  encouragement 
to,  or  produce,  able  masters  and  sulors,  it 
was  supplied  by  the  noble  Earl,  when  he 
said  that  underwriters  were  left  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant,  or  drunken, 
or  reckless  masters  of  vessels.  Though  he 
felt  that  the  improvements  suggested  hj 
the  noble  Earl  were  highly  necessafy,  he 
could  not  admit  that  they  were  improve- 
ments to  such  an  extent  as  would  auuiorise 
their  Lordships  to  postpone  the  operation 
of  this  Bill  for  another  year  in  order  to 
make  them.  First  of  all,  he  must  repeat 
what  he  said  upon  a  former  night,  that 
when  he  saw  British  ships  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  ships  in  certain  trades 
under  every  disadvantage,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why,  if  they  used  the  proper  means, 
they  could  not  compete  with  foreigners 
as  successfully  in  other  trades.  He  had 
further  t^  observe,  that  even  if  he  were  to 
adopt .  the  noble  Earl's  rule,  and  were  to 
admit  that  improvement  could  be  carried 
as  far  as  the  noble  Earl  wished  it  to  be 
carried,  there  was  still  no  necessity  for  this 
delay — and  for  this  reason,  that  hitherto 
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foreign  ships  had  only  heen  built  to  the 
amount  requisite  for  the  service  which  they 
had  to  perform  between  other  couVitries  and 
their  own,  so  that  in  no  foreign  country  was 
there  at  present  a  large  surplus  of  shipping 
which  could  perform  the  service  now  per- 
formed by  British  shipping.  Whatever 
danger  there  might  he  hereafter,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  foreigners  might  build  and  sail 
their  ships  cheaper  than  we  could,  and  so 
ultimately  drive  us  out  of  the  market  here- 
after, yet  until  they  had  built  ships  to 
carry  freights  now  carried  by  British  ship- 
ping, it  would  be  impossible  for  foreign  to 
supersede  British  vessels.  The  noble  Earl 
had  mentioned  one  circumstance  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  which,  of  itself,  ought 
to  facilitate  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  He 
had  told  their  Lordships  that  California 
had  taken  200,000  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping from  Calcutta.  Now,  admitting  such 
to  be  the  fact,  he  must  point  out  to  their 
Lordships  that  this  trade  with  California 
was  a  new  source  of  traffic  for  the  marine 
world—  that  it  was  a  voyage  of  four  or  ^vo 
months  from  the  American  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  to  Calcutta — and  that  this  amount 
of  tonnage  was  withdrawn  from  the  general 
market  of  the  civilised  world.  If  their 
Lordships  passed  this  Bill,  and  our  ship- 
ping were  allowed  to  extend  its  operation 
to  the  American  trade,  the  employment  of 
200,000  tons  of  American  shipping  in  the 
Californian  trade  would  open  a  wide  space 
for  British  shipping  to  come  in.  The  same, 
too,  would  be  the  case  with  the  other  ship- 
ping to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded 
— he  meant  that  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Australia.  The  present,  then,  was  a  fa- 
vourable time  for  the  change  of  the  law. 
The  tumults  and  commotions  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  alluded. as  raging  in  every 
nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  had  given 
a  check  to  shipbuilding,  and  indeed  to  every 
species  of  trade  in  foreign  countries.  Every 
one  of  those  countries  felt  the  consequences 
of  those  disturbances;  and  hence  he  con- 
ceived that  British  shipping  might  calcu- 
late before  long  on  a  great  increase  of  em- 
ployment. The  noble  Earl  had  also  told 
them  that  the  Crown  had  the  power  of  re- 
taliating on  foreign  Powers  if  they  would 
not  enter  with  us  into  reciprocity  treaties; 
and  had  said  that  it  was  desirable  before 
the  Act  came  into  operation  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  should  make  conventions 
with  foreign  Powers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  carrying  into  effect  its  prohib- 
itory provisions.     Now,  the  noble  Earl  en- 


tirely overlooked  the  fact  that  at  present 
the  majority  of  foreign  States  had  made,  or 
were  about  to  make,  all  the  changes  which 
we  had  any  right  to  expect.  All  that  the 
British  Government  wished  to  effect  by 
these  clauses  was  to  prevent  the  restrictive 
system  from  being  adopted  by  any  country 
that  had  not  yet  taken  it  up.  By  passing 
this  law,  we  should  pass  into  the  possession 
of  rights  in  Russia,  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
Holland;  without  any  delay  for  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers,  we  had  only  to  pass 
this  Act  in  order  to  place  our  commerce  at 
once  on  a  most  satisfactory  footing.  Facta 
like  these  were  strong  arguments  against 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl.  There 
was  one  consideration,  however,  and  that 
a  most  important  one,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  adverted,  and  that  wtis,  that 
if  we  made  this  change  at  all,  we  ought  to 
make  it  as  soon  as  possible.  First  of  all, 
the  experience  of  commercial  changes  had 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  apprehension 
of  changes  was  always  more  prejudicial  to 
the  protected  interests  than  the  actual 
changes  themselves.  That  had  been  un- 
questionably the  case  with  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws — for  it  was  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  landowners  had 
that  repeal  come  into  operation  at  once 
instead  of  being  postponed,  as  it  was,  for 
three  years.  So  it  would  be  with  the  ship- 
owner. If  the  operation  of  this  Act  were 
suspended  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  would 
suffer  great  injury  from  the  suspense  which 
would  attend  him  in  every  transaction. 
With  regard  to  the  colonies,  the  injury 
which  such  suspense  would  create  would  be 
very  great  indeed.  To  him,  personally,  it 
was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  this  Bill 
had  not  passed  last  year;  and  it  would  be 
matter  of  still  deeper  regret  if  the  trade  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  lost  for  another 
year,  or  even  if  it  were  crippled  and  maim- 
ed for  this  season.  The  noble  Earl  had  also 
stated  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Bill 
should  come  into  operation  at  a  time  when 
Parliament  was  sitting.  Now,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1850.  That  day  would 
be  w^ithin  a  short  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  next  Session  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  that  for  that  reason,  and  for  the 
other  reasons  which  he  had  already  men- 
tioned, that  day  would  be  the  best  period 
that  could  be  named  for  the  Bill  to  com- 
mence its  operation. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  he  felt 
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stroDgly  the  iuconyenience  of  delay  in  car- 
rying any  change  into  effect,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  noble  Earl's 
Amendment.  But  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Act  should  come  into  operation 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  and  though 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  Amendment  for 
the  1st  of  January,  1851,  he  would  suggest 
the  month  of  June  next  year  as  a  safer 
time  than  that  named  in  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  GRANVILLE  said,  as  the 
desire  had  been  expressed  to  have  the  Act 
come  into  operation  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  he  did  not  see  how  the  1st  of 
January,  1851,  was  likely  to  bring  it 
more  within  the  Session  than  the  1st  of 
January,  1850.  And  again,  as  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  June  next  year,  that  would  be 
exactly  two  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  St,  Lawrence. 

House  divided  on  the  Amendment: — 
Contents,  44;  Non-contents,  56:  Majority 

List  of  the  Not-Contents. 


Dukes. 

Sydney 

Bedford 

BISHOPS 

Devonshire 

Manchester 

Lcinster 

Oxford 

Wellington 

Tuam 

MARQUESSSB. 

Worcester 

Breadalbane 

BABOXS. 

Clanricarde 

Arundel 

Headfbrt 

Ashburton 

Lansdownc 

Beaumont 

Ormonde 

Byron 

Sligo 

Camoys 

EARLS. 

Campbell 

Aberdeen 

Cremornc 

Bcssborough 

De  Mauley 

Burlington 

Dcnman 

Carlisle 

Dunally 

Ellesmere 

Eddisbury 

Fitzwilliam 

Elphinstone 

Fingal 

ErsMno 

Granville 

Foley 

Grey 

Ilowden 

Kenmare 

Ilchester 

Liverpool 

Kingston 

Minto 

Lowat 

St.  Germans 

Moutoaglo 

StraCFord 

Montfort 

Wicklow 

Saye  and  Selo 

Yarborough 

Stourton 

VISCOUNTS. 

Vivian 

Canning 

Wharncliffo 

The  Earl  of  WALDE GRAVE  then 
moved  the  following  Amendment : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws  now 
in  force  lor  the  oncourageinent  of  British  shipping 
and  navigation  :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  One  Thousand  Eiglit 
Hundred  and  Forty-nine,  the  following  Acts  and 


parts  of  Acts  shall  be  repealed ;  (that  is  to  lay,)  a 
certain  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament 
holden  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  tibe 
Encouragement  of  British  Shipping  and  Nariga- 
tion ;'  and  so  much  of  a  certain  other  Act  paued 
in  the  said  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  '  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  British  Possesiions 
Abroad : '  as  provides  that  no  goods  shall  be  im- 
ported into  or  exported  from  any  of  the  Britiih 
possessions  in  America,  by  sea,  from  or  to  any 
any  place  other  than  the  united  kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessions,  except  into  or  from  the 
several  ports  denominated  free  ports;  and  so  much 
thereof  as  provides  for  the  limitation  of  the  priil- 
leges  allowed  to  foreign  ships  by  the  law  of  nail- 
gation  in  respect  of  importations  into  the  Britidi 
possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  so 
much  thereof  as  provides  that  no  vessel  or  boat 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  British  yessel  or  boat  on 
any  of  the  inland  waters  or  lakes  of  Amerioa,  ex* 
oept  such  as  shall  hare  been  built  at  some  place 
within  the  British  dominions,  and  shall  not  baie 
been  repaired  at  any  foreign  place  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  said  Act  is  mentioned ;  and  so 
much  of  a  certain  other  Act  passed  in  the  said 
Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the 
General  Regulation  of  the  Customs  ;*  as  prohibits 
the  importation  of  train  oil,  blubber,  spermaeeti 
oil,  head-matter,  skin,  bones,  and  fins.tlM  produce 
of  fish,  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  unless  in 
vessels  which  shall  have  been  cleared  out  regularly 
with  such  oil,  blubber,  or  other  produce  on  board 
from  some  foreign  port ;  also  an  Act  passed  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Georie 
III.,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  Regulating  the  Trade 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  British  Possessions  in 
India  by  the  ships  of  nations  in  amity  with  Hu 
Majesty ;  *  and  so  much  of  a  certain  Aot  passed  in 
the  Session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  lY.,  intitukd 
'  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  sereral 
Laws  now  in  force  with  respect  to  Trade  from  and 
to  phices  within  the  lunits  of  the  Charter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  to  make  fruther  pn»?i- 
sions  with  respect  to  such  Trade,  and  to  amend 
an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  for 
the  Registering  of  Vessels,  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to 
Vessels  Registered  in  India,'  as  enacts  ^at  no 
Asiatic  sailors,  Lascars,  or  natives  of  any  of  tbe 
territories,  countries,  islands,  or  places  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  chai*ter  of  the  Blast  India  Company, 
shall  at  any  time  bo  deemed  or  taken  to  be  Bn- 
tish  seamen  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  narin- 
tion  of  British  ships  by  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty; and  also  the  following  Acts  and  parts 
of  Acts :  so  much  of  a  certain  Act  passed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Geone 
IV.,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  authorise  His  lu- 
jesty,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  regu- 
late the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported 
or  exported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  te  exempt  cer- 
tain foreign  vessls  from  pilotage,'  as  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  duties  and  drawbacks  ;  also  an  Act 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Qeorge 
IV.,  intituled,  *  An  Act  to  indemnify  all  persons 
concerne<l  in  advising,  issuing,  or  acting  under  a 
certain  Order  in  Council  for  regulating  the  ton- 
nage duties  on  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  to 
amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
for  authorising  His  Majesty,  under  certain  dnmm- 
stances,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  dmwbMka  cq 
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goods  imported  or  exported  in  any  foreign  ves- 
sels ;'  alqo  80  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session 
of  Parliament  holden  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  'reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
*  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  importation  of 
Com,'  as  enables  Her  Majesty,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  prohil^t  the  importation  of  corn, 
grain,  meal,  or  flour  £ix>m  the  dominions  of  certain 
foreign  Powers."  # 

The  address  in  which  the  nohle  Earl  sup- 
]ported  his  Amendment  was  inaudible. 

The  Earl  of  GRANVILLE  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  that  he  by 
no  means  undervalued  the  importance  of 
the  Amendment  which  he  had  proposed  to 
their  Lordships,  while  he  proceeded  shortly 
to  state  the  objections  which  he  entertain- 
ed to  its  adoption.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
him  to  find  that  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl,  after  the  great  attention  which  he 
had  paid  to  the  subject,  which  must  be  so 
interesting  to  him,  and  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages derived  from  his  professional  edu- 
cation, was  quite  convinced  that  the  British 
shipbuilder  was  able  to  compete  with  the 
shipbuilders  of  all  other  nations;  and  pro- 
duce ships  as  good  as  and  cheaper  than 
any.  He  was  not  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  if  the  foreigner  built  ships  better  and 
cheaper  than  our  own,  it  would  be  com- 
pletely to  the  disadvantage  of  our  com- 
mercial or  the  Royal  Navy  to  profit  by 
that  cheapness;  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  an  American  writer,  that  any 
country  wishing  to  have  naval  supremacy, 
and  having  in  view  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying seamen,  should,  as  a  cardinal  point, 
go  wherever  it  could  obtaiu  tho  cheapest 
ships.  Even  if  ships  could  be  obtained 
cheaper  abroad,  this  country  would  still 
enjoy  an  enormous  advantage  in  that 
which  had  been  described  before  their 
Committee  as  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  shipbuilder's  trade— the  repairing  of 
ships,  on  account  of  our  great  superiority 
over  all  other  countries  in  dry  docks.  He 
felt,  however,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  follow  out  that  argument,  for  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  and  gallant 
Earl  that  we  could  build  ships  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  any  country.  He  believed 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  deny  that 
ships  could  be  built  for  as  little  money  in 
tho  North  American  colonies  as  in  any 
place  in  the  world.  He  would  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  any  more  statistics;  but  he  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Wigram  and 
Green,  whom  a  noble  Lord  had  mentioned 
as  able  to  compete  with  the  whole  world, 
in  paying  three  times  as  much  iu  the  river 


Thames  as  what  they  could  get  a  ship 
built  for  in  the  American  colonies,  or  twice 
as  much  as  they  could  get  one  built  for  in 
Sunderland,  could  not  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
for  they  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
money  value  and  the  real  value  of  a  ship. 
An  experiment  had  been  made,  from  the 
presumed  cheapness  of  the  place,  to  build 
ships  at  Bombay,  but  it  had  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  We  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  this  country  as  really  the  most 
economical  place  for  building  ships  of  war. 
The  fact  was,  we  had  all  the  elements  of 
shipbuilding  cheaper  here;  and  in  support 
of  this  assertion  he  might  refer  to  the  fact, 
that  of  almost  all  those  materials  we  were 
an  exporting  nation.  We  certainly  did  not 
export  timber;  but  of  good  timber,  for  in- 
stance, our  own  oak,  African  teak,  maho- 
gany, and  all  descriptions  of  articles  re- 
quired for  the  best  ships,  we  had  a  most 
abundant  supply.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  a  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  shipowner  suffered  from 
the  duty  upon  foreign  timber.  Now  he 
really  thought  that  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  very  much  overstated.  He 
heard  the  other  evening  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Young  cited,  in  which  that  gentleman 
stated  that  in  a  ship  of  500  tons,  which 
he  had  to  build  at  a  cost  of  8,200^,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  foreign  timber  employed 
amounted  only  to  308^;  and  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Money  Wigram  stated  he  be- 
lieved 3^.  6d,  per  ton  to  be  the  total 
amount  of  the  difference  imposed  by  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber.  He  had  lately 
had  an  opportunty  of  seeing  a  calculation, 
which  he  was  sure  had  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  and  in  which  the  sum  had  rather 
been  overstated  than  understated;  and  this 
showed  that  the  whole  amount  of  duty  levied 
upon  timber  consumed  in  shipbuilding  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  30,000Z.  a  year. 
But  when  they  were  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber,  their  Lordships 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  duties  which 
other  countries  thought  fit  to  impose  upon 
shipbuilding  materials.  If  they  would  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Min turn's  evidence,  they  would 
find  instances  stated  in  which  5  per  cent 
was  levied  on  copper,  20  per  cent  on  sail- 
cloth, and  30  per  cent  on  iron.  He  had 
seen  the  other  day  an  extract  from  a  me- 
morial proceeding  from  the  Dantzic  mer- 
chants, addressed  to  the  Assembly  at 
Frankfort,  for  relief  from  the  enormous 
duty  imposed  on  iron,  which  showed  by  a 
very  long  calculation  that  the  duty  in 
question  increased  the  expense  of  building 
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a  German  ship  by  9  per  cent.  Therefore, 
they  might  dismiss  the  question  of  duty  as 
weighing  so  heavily  on  the  British  ship- 
owners. But  if  we  could  build  ships  as 
well  and  as  cheaply  as  foreigners,  he  might 
be  asked  what  would  be  the  use  of  repeal- 
ing these  laws  ?  To  such  a  question  ho 
would  answer  that  that  repeal  would  de- 
stroy a  monopoly  which  in  that  instance, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  had  been  in- 
jurious not  only  to  the  community  at  large, 
but  also  to  the  parties  whose  interests  it 
more  immediately  affected.  The  most  re- 
spectable shipowners  had  stated,  in  evidence 
before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  same  amount  of 
work  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  ship- 
wrights of  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
combination  among  them,  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  shipwrights  of  America; 
and  that  fact  afforded,  in  his  opinion,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  existing  monopoly 
had  operated  disadvantageously.  He  con- 
fessed that,  under  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  law,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the  ap- 
prehensions which  some  noble  Lords  en- 
tertained, when  he  recollected  that  there 
prevailed  in  this  country,  among  all  classes, 
a  natural  aptitude  for  maritime  pursuits, 
which  had  hitherto  enabled  us,  and  which, 
he  believed,  would  continue  to  enable  us, 
to  compete  with  every  nation  in  the  world. 
The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said,  that  as  he  had  already  presented  se- 
veral petitions  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  other  places,  expressing  the  great 
alarm  which  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  created  among  all  parties 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  he 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  stating 
that  he  had  since  received  the  most  ample 
assurances  that  that  alarm  still  continued 
undiminished.  As  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
he  felt  great  apprehensions  that  the  mea- 
sure as  it  then  stood  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  manning  our  men  of  war.  Now, 
there  were  not  many  among  their  Lord- 
ships who  were  fully  aware  how  painful 
impressment  was  under  any  circumstances; 
but  from  his  own  experience  he  could 
assure  them  that  it  was  the  most  painful 
of  all  the  duties  that  devolved  on  a  naval 
officer.  No  one  entertained  a  greater 
horror  of  impressment  than  he  did;  and  he 
1  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  mea- 
\  \  because  he  believed  it  would  aggra- 
e  that  evil.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
D  st  that  the  Bill  would  place  the 
I  shipowner  under  a  great  disad- 
as  compared  with  his  foreign  rival. 


There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  ships 
could  be  built  at  oue-third  or  one-fourth 
less  cost  in  New  Brunswick  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  supposed  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  they  could  also  be  built  more 
cheaply  in  Boston,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  Brunswick,  than  in  this 
country.  The  owner  of  a  ship  built  in 
Boston  would,  however,  not  only  obtain  it 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  English  liTal, 
but  he  would  also  be  able  to  employ  it  much 
more  advantageously,  both  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of 
peace,  the  American  shipowner  sailing  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  might,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  latter  city,  trade  along  the 
American  coast,  while  the  English  ship- 
owner, after  having  reached  New  York, 
might  be  compelled  to  bring  his  vessel 
home  in  ballast.  That  clearly  would  give 
the  American  shipowner  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  time  of  peace.  Then  again,  in 
time  of  war,  the  English  shipowner  might 
be  exposed  to  the  great  loss  and  inconre- 
nience  of  being  compelled  to  wait  for  a 
convoy,  and  sailing  with  that  conroj  for 
many  weeks;  and  further,  the  English 
shipowner  would  have  to  incur  the  hearj 
expense  of  insuring  his  vessel  against  the 
enemy.  Such  were  the  disadvantages  to 
which  our  shipowners  would  he  exposed  in 
time  of  war,  as  compared  with  their 
American  rivals.  He  certainly  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite;  and  he  would  re- 
mind the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had  a 
proposal  to  make  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  that  that  Amendment 
would  greatly  tend  to  promote  his  object. 
He  believed  that  our  Navy  was  the  only 
effectual  defence  of  this  country,  and  the 
only  security  for  the  maintenanoe  of  our 
vast  colonial  possessions.  He  also  believed 
that  the  protection  of  our  commercial  ma- 
rine afforded  us  the  best  means  of  ensuring 
our  maritime  supremacy;  and  with  these 
convictions  he  should  oppose  the  Bill  as  it 
then  stood,  and  support  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl. 

The  Eaul  of  CADOGAN  said,  he 
thought  that  circumstances  justified  him, 
as  a  naval  officer,  having  served  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  in  making  some  few  observa- 
tions to  their  Lordships  upon  a  subject 
affecting  that  branch  of  the  service.  He 
conscientiously  believed  that  in  many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  ships  could  be  built 
much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  in  this 
country.  If  this  Bill  passed,  shipowners 
would  proceed  to  register  their  vessda  in 
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foreign  countries,  and  would  man  them 
with  foreign  seamen.  Then*  again,  what 
injustice  they  proposed  to  inflict  upon  that 
most  meritorious  and  excellent  class  of 
men,  the  shipwrights.  From  1804  to  1809 
the  greatest  inconvenience  was  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  their  heing  unable  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  shipwrights  for  the 
dockyards.  If  this  measure  passed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shipwrights  would  be 
driven  from  their  present  employment,  and 
compelled  to  seek  work  abroad;  and  thus, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining artificers  would  be  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  our  naval 
supremacy.  As  a  naval  officer  he  could 
not  stand  by  and  see  the  Navy  sacrificed 
by  such  a  measure  as  the  present. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  considered  the 
noble  Earl  to  have  altogether  begged  the 
question,  when  he  said  that  this  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  the  compe- 
tition which  would  be  created  by  foreign 
ships.  This  was  entirely  assumed,  for 
there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  The  noble  Duke  also  said  that 
ships  could  be  so  cheaply  built  at  New 
Brunswick  that  it  was  impossible  for  Eng- 
lish shipowners  to  compete  with  thepi;  but 
the  ships  from  New  Brunswick  could  at 
the  present  time  be  admitted  with  every 
privilege  to  English  ports,  as  they  could  be 
registered. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
explained  that  he  had  alluded  to  ships 
built  at  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  not 
to  those  of  New  Brunswick.  His  authority 
for  this  statement  was  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  that  House  on  the 
navigation  laws. 

The  EXrl  of  MINTO  was  satisfied  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  showed  that  ships 
could  be  built  as  cheaply  in  this  country, 
if  they  took  into  account  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  time  they  lasted,  as  they 
could  be  in  any  foreign  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  wages  of  the  artificers 
were  higher,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  timber,  the  materials  for  ship- 
building were  dearer  than  in  this  country. 
The  present  clause  was  a  most  important 
part  of  the  Bill  for  the  shipowners,  for  it 
would  tend  to  check  those  combinations  of 
shipwrights  which  existed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  It 
would  enable  them  to  turn  out  more  ships 
in  times  of  combination  than  they  could 
under  the  existing  law. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  the  noble 


Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  stated 
the  other  night  that  English  ships  could 
successfully  compete  with  American  ships 
at  Rio  ;  but  the  fact  was  directly  the 
contrary  to  this  statement,  for  in  1847, 
as  well  as  in  other  years,  the  tonnage 
of  the  American  ships  which  sailed  from 
Rio  Janeiro  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  English  ships  from  that  port.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  shipowners  of  this 
country  could  build  good  ships  at  as 
pheap  a  rate  as  foreigners.  No  persons 
certainly  built  finer  ships  than  Wigram 
and  Green;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  as  to 
their  ships  ?  Mr.  Wigram,  on  being  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  said  that  the  cost  of  ships  built 
by  him  varied  from  231.  lOs,  to  25L  per 
ton  before  they  were  ready  for  sea;  while 
another  witness,  Mr.  Mintum,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  shipowner,  said  thej 
built  him  such  ships  in  the  United  States 
at  the  cost  of  HL  lOs,  per  ton.  Mr. 
Wigram  also  said,  that  if  this  Bill  passed 
he  should  compel  his  captains  to  take  his 
ships  to  foreign  ports  to  bo  repaired,  and, 
if  necessary,  he  would  send  them  out  in 
ballast  for  that  purpose.  That  gentlemaa 
also  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  ruin  the  shipbuilding  trade  in 
this  country;  and,  therefore,  either  he 
should  go  himself,  or  he  should  send  one  of 
his  sons,  to  New  York  to  build  ships.  He 
added,  that  he  should  not  purchase  Ameri- 
can ships,  but  would  have  vessels  built 
under  his  own  superintendence.  Notwith- 
standing this  strong  evidence  of  this  emi- 
nent shipbuilder  and  shipowner,  the  Go- 
vernment said,  that  still  English  ships 
could  successfully  compete  with  those  of 
all  foreign  nations.  If,  at  any  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  break  down  the  combination 
of  the  shipwrights,  they  might  resort  to 
the  proceeding  which  was  adopted  in  1825 
and  1826,  when  the  shipowners  suffered 
much  from  this  cause,  namely,  to  allow  the 
Privy  Council  to  issue  an  Order  in  Council 
to  grant  licenses  to  shipowners  to  send 
their  ships  to  foreign  ports  to  be  repaired 
at  such  periods  of  combination.  He  could 
not  see  why  they  could  not  introduce  a  pro- 
vision to  this  effect  into  the  Registration 
Act.  One  gallant  officer,  who  had  been 
sixty  years  in  the  service,  and  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  that 
House,  stated,  that  from  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  in  1793,  the  Admiralty  were 
obliged  continually  to  resort  to  private 
yards  to  get  assistance  in  the  building  of 
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ships  of  war.  The  evidence  showed  that, 
hetwoen  1793  and  1815,  not  less  than  616 
vessels  of  war  were  built  in  private  yards, 
of  which  56  were  ships  of  the  line.  If  the 
shipbuilding  trade  was  destroyed,  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  ships  built  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  a  war.  Even  so  late 
as  1845,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fit 
out  a  number  of  ships,  and  bring  forward 
a  number  of  other  vessels  as  ships  in  ad- 
vance, they  found  that  the  work  could  not 
be  completed  in  the  Royal  dockyards,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  pri- 
vate yards,  and  amongst  others  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wigrara,  who  repaired  several  large 
ships  of  war.  He  would  only  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  believed  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pended on  the  continuance  of  these  laws. 

Earl  TALBOT  wished  to  offer  a  very 
few  observations  in  support  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend.  As  a  naval  offi- 
cer, he  felt  that  he  should  be  wanting  in 
duty  to  the  service  if  he  did  not  add  his 
humble  testimony  to  the  statement  as  to 
the  great  risk  which  would  be  incurred  in 
having  other  than  British-built  ships  regis- 
tered. The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that 
ships  could  be  built  as  cheaply  in  this 
country  as  abroad,  but  he  had  not  adduced 
the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  showed  that 
ships  could  not  be  built  in  the  river 
Thames  under  221.  lOa.  a  ton.  He  might 
be  told,  however,  that  ships  were  built  at 
Sunderland  at  a  much  cheaper  rate;  but 
these  were  vessels  of  a  very  inferior  class. 
It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  ves- 
sels built  by  Mr.  Green  or  by  Mr.  Wigram, 
were  constructed  almost  entirely  of  British 
material,  and  they  were  made  of  great 
strength,  to  adapt  them  for  long  voyages; 
but  at  Sunderland  and  the  other  northern 
ports  by  far  the  great  proportion  of  the 
timber  used  was  foreign  growth.  The 
noble  Earl  seemed  to  suggest  a  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  the  English  shipwrights. 
He  (Earl  Talbot)  believed  the  wages  of  the 
artisans  engaged  in  shipbuilding  were  not 
more  than  those  received  by  other  skilled 
artisans,  such  as  joiners,  machinists,  or 
blacksmiths.  In  the  general  run  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  receive  more 
m  other  skilled  artisans.  If  the  naviga- 
D  laws  were  repealed,  a  large  portion  of 
glish  mercantile  marine  would  be 
sailing  under  foreign  flags;  and  if  a 
uld  then  unfortunately  break  out, 
have  large  numbers  of  British 


seamen  fighting  against  this  country.  He 
looked  upon  the  provision  of  the  Bill  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  Amendment  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
in  it.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  was 
the  proper  time  to  do  so;  but  he  muat  pro- 
test against  their  getting  rid  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  connection  with  our 
mercantile  marine.  There  were  no  vetj 
serious  complaints  of  this  system,  althoo^ 
he  admitted  that  some  little  inconyenience 
might  occasionally  have  arisen  from  it. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  said,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  present  re- 
strictions upon  shipping  gave  to  the  ship- 
ping  interest  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly;  and  he  was  not  certain  bat  that 
the  removal  of  those  restrictions  would  ul- 
timately benefit  that  numerous  and  im- 
portant class  whose  interests  were  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  of  this  country.  In 
the  course  of  his  experience,  he  had  seen 
several  monopolies  broken  down,  either  by 
legislative  enactments  or  by  other  means, 
and  the  result  had  been,  in  most  cases, 
beneficial  to  those  interested  in  them.  He 
remembered  a  time  when  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  this  country  possessed  something 
of  a  monopoly;  and  ho  knew  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  monopoly  which  it  possessed 
was  to  make  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
lazy,  and  to  prevent  a  sufficient  amount  of 
accommodation  being  supplied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public.  The  remoTsl 
of  that  monopoly,  however,  gave  a  stimulus 
to  activity;  and  although  it  perhaps  re- 
duced to  some  extent  the  profits,  still  it 
ultimately  led  to  an  aggregate  increase  of 
the  traffic.  If  he  could  he  persuaded  that 
this  measure  would  weaken  the  defences 
of  the  country,  he  would  feel  it  his  dntj  to 
act  with  his  noble  friends  who  opposed  the 
Bill ;  but,  as  he  did  not  entertain  this  opin- 
ion, he  would  give  his  support  to  the  clause 
as  it  stood. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBT  said,  that 
as  reference  had  been  made  to  Russian 
shipping,  he  would  refer  to  a  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  out  of  900  ships  leaving  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  was  not  a 
single  Russian  vessel,  Uiough  there  wwe 
among  them  some  belonging  to  almost 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
Russian  nation  was  a  nation  of  serfs,  and 
the  only  fleet  of  which  they  were  possessed 
was  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  regard  to 
vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
there  were  some  particular  trades  in  which 
it  was  desirable  to  have  the  best  possible 
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ships,  wbile  in  others,  those  of  a  more  in- 
ferior class  would  suit.  In  the  case  of  a 
vessel  of  500  tons,  British  huilt,  of  the 
highest  class,  A  1,  there  would  he  used  a 
considerably  larger  quantity  of  foreign  than 
of  British  timber;  and  with  respect  to  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  British  ship- 
builder  in  obtaining  his  iron  and  copper 
for  sheathing  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
foreigner,  that  was  far  more  than  counter- 
halaDced  by  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  foreigner  with  regard  to  timber. 

The  Earl  of  GRANVILLE  wished,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  this 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries, 
to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Mintum,  a  most  re- 
spectable merchant  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  put  to  him  was — 

**  In  what  respect  should  you  consider  that  a 
ship  can  be  built  cheaper  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land— where  would  be  the  saving  ?" — "  The  only 
item  in  shipbuilding  which  to  my  knowledge  is 
cheaper  in  America  than  in  England  is  wood; 
and  this,  for  ships  built  in  New  York,  has  to  bear 
heavy  transportation,  much  of  the  timber  being 
brought  by  sea  from  Virginia  and  Florida,  and 
^he  plank  from  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
The  iron  is  imported  from  England,  and  pays  a 
duty  of  308.  besides  the  expense  of  importation. 
Copper  is  also  much  higher  than  in  England,  and 
wages  are  nearly  double." 

Other  witnesses  gave  evidence,  also,  to  the 
same  effect.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
ships  could  be  built  cheaper  in  foreign 
countries  than  in  this,  shipowners  would 
go  to  those  countries  to  purchase  them. 
He  did  not  think  that  such  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  result.  Under  the  existing 
state  of  things,  a  considerable  number  of 
ships  were  built  in  Norway,  and  then 
brought  over  to  this  country  to  be  sheathed 
with  copper  and  strengthened  with  iron 
<<  knees;''  and  he  did  not  think  that  such 
an  arrangement  was  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  British  shipbuilder,  al- 
though it  might,  perhaps,  be  a  trifling 
advantage  to  the  shipowner. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  thought  the  low  estimate  put  upon 
the  Russian  marine,  on  the  ground  of  Rus- 
sia being  a  nation  of  '*  serfs,"  was  one 
which  could  scarcely  be  justified  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Russia  had  a  considerable  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea;  but  that  she  had  none  com- 
paratively in  the  Baltic  might  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
competition  which  she  met  with  in  that 
sea.  During  the  last  few  years,  this  coun- 
try had  maintained  a  successful  competi- 
tion even  in  the  Baltic— the  number  of 


vessels  which  had  passed  the  Sound  hay- 
ing increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  quite  agreed 
in  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
by  a  noble  Lord  as  to  the  desirability  of 
creating  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and 
wished  to  see  that  spirit  exercised  by  those 
connected  with  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  trade 
with  the  Baltic,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  the  reason  why  that  trade  had 
not  increased  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that 
with  other  portions  of  the  world,  admitted 
of  an  easy  explanation.  It  was  because 
British  shipping  was  too  good  for  that 
trade,  and  it  sought  more  profitable  efai- 
ployment  elsewhere.  Although  they  had 
largely  increased  the  amount  of  their  ship- 
ping, they  could  not,  unless  they  wished 
to  monopolise  the  whole  trade  of  the  world, 
increase  it  to  an  equal  extent  in  all  parts  j 
and  they  left  that  portion  of  the  trade, 
which  was  fitted  for  worse  and  coarser 
ships  than  their  own,  to  their  rivals — the 
better  trade  was  preserved  to  themselves, 
The  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  coarsest  and  most  ordinary 
ships;  while  silk  from  China,  and  sugar 
from  the  colonies,  required  a  better  class 
of  ships;  and  in  this  trade,  in  which  good 
ships  were  required,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  their  competitors.  The 
simple  explanation  of  so  small  an  increase 
in  certain  portions  of  the  trade  of  this 
country  was,  that  although  they  had  so 
largely  increased  their  total  tonnage,  yet, 
with  that  increase,  their  shipping  had 
found  more  profitable  employment  in  some 
branches  of  trade  than  in  others. 

Lord  STANLEY  would  remind  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat, 
that  the  sugar  from  the  colonies  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  British  shipping.  Their 
trade  with  China  was  also  practically  con- 
fined to  British  shipping,  inasmuch  as  teft 
could  not  be  imported  into  this  country  by 
any  other  ships  than  by  British  or  Chinese; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  country  being 
the  largest  consumers  in  the  world  of  tea, 
they  were  able  to  import  it  into  the  coun- 
try, and  export  it  again  in  small  quantities, 
as  it  was  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Continent.  The  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending their  China  trade  was  the  small 
amount  of  remittances  which  they  were 
able  to  make  in  return.  They  sent  out 
their  goods  to  China,  and,  being  large 
consumers  of  tea,  imported  it  largely  into 
this  country  in  their  own  ships,  and  in  ex- 
change for  British  manufactures.      Pass 
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this  Bill,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  tea  might  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  ships  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
exchange,  not  for  British,  but  for  Ameri- 
can manufactures  of  the  same  description, 
which  they  would  carry  to  China,  bring 
back  tea  to  this  country,  and  return  with 
cargoes  of  British  goods  to  the  United 
States. 

Earl  GREY  stated,  in  explanation, 
that  the  object  of  what  he  had  said  was  to 
show  that  in  the  unexampled  increase  of 
the  commercial  marine  of  this  country,  the 
less  profitable  portions  of  the  trade  had 
increased  less  rapidly  than  the  more  highly 
remunerative. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
WALDEGRAVE, 

House  divided  on  the  Amendment ; — 
Contents  37  ;  Not-contcnts  49  :  Majority 
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Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  after  what 
had  taken  place,  and  the  extraordinary 
measures  resorted  to  hj  the  Govemraent 
to  secure  a  majority,  he  would  no  longer 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  would  leave  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  their  allies  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  proceeding  with  it.  In  an- 
nouncing, however,  his  intention  of  not 
moving  any  other  Amendment,  he  might 
be,  perhaps,  permitted,  as  it  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he  should  trouble  their 
Lordships  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
to  advert  to  one  or  two  points  which,  he 
thought,  could  hardly  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
lie  might,  perhaps,  also  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  an 
Amendment  which  he  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce at  a  later  part  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
which  he  had,  therefore,  not  adverted 
when  ho  formerly  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships. He  would  not  complain  of  the 
course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  answering  conclusively  a  speech 
which  had  never  been  made,  and  argu- 
ments which  had  never  been  submitted  to 
their  Lordships.  But  he  was  bound,  in 
answer  to  what  had  been  advanced  by  the 
noble  Earl,  to  explain  the  Amendiment 
which  had  reference  to  the  trade  of  the 
St.  Lawrence — a  trade  which  the  noble 
Earl  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  destruction  of  the  shipping  of 
this  country.  The  object  which  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  in  view  was  to  meet  a  rea- 
sonable complaint  which  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Canada.  The 
complaint  of  the  people  of  Canada  was 
that  there  were  greater  facilities  now  for 
the  transmission  of  their  produce  by  way 
of  New  York  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
because  at  New  York  they  had  their 
choice  of  an  American  or  a  British  ship, 
while  from  Montreal  or  Quebec  they  could 
only  send  it  by  a  British  ship.  He  had 
felt  that  thero  was  an  inequality  in  these 
rival  routes  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  traffic  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  giving  the  Canadians  a  freer  inter- 
course with  the  United  States,  he  proposed 
to  permit  Her  Majesty  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  That  object  was 
to  be  effected,  not  by  enabling  ships  of  all 
countries  to  enter  the  St.  I^iwrence,  bat 
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by  enabling  Britisb  or  American  shipping 
to  convey  from  either  outlet  the  produce 
of  Canada  or  of  the  United  States.  But 
then  the  noble  Earl  had  told  him  that, 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  do  all  this 
for  Canada,  which  the  noble  Earl  said 
would  not  satisfy  the  Canadians,  but  which 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  asserted  ought  to  satisfy 
their  reasonable  demands,  he  was  leaving 
the  complaints  of  all  the  other  colonies  un- 
redressed. He  did  not  know,  however, 
what  other  colonies  made  complaints  of 
the  navigation  laws.  Jamaica  asked  per- 
mission to  have  goods  imported  in  British 
or  foreign  ships,  but  did  not  ask  to  have 
advantages  given  to  her  commercial  rivals. 
Trinidad  did  not  complain  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  but  of  the  operation  of  the  Pos- 
sessions Act  upon  her  trade.  He  certainly 
was  of  opinion  that  the  clause  in  that  Act 
was  very  obscurely  worded,  and  he  appre- 
hended that  the  (difficulty  might  have  been 
met  by  an  alteration  in  the  Possessions 
Act ;  but  the  present  Bill  would  throw 
open  the  trade  of  Trinidad  to  the  unre- 
stricted rivalry  and  competition  of  all  fo- 
reign nations.  He  did  not,  however,  feel 
that  he  should  now  be  warranted  in  con- 
tending against  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as 
affecting  the  colonial  trade.  But  one  or 
two  other  points  he  must  advert  to.  At 
the  present  moment  the  renewal  of  the 
South  Sea  whale  fishery  was  held  fprth 
as  a  most  important  object  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  this  country,  and  en- 
couragement was  about  to  be  given  to  the 
British  merchant  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
object.  Some  years  ago  the  bounties  given 
for  the  promotion  of  the  whale  fishery  were 
discontinued,  and  the  duties  on  vegetable 
oils  were  taken  off  altogether;  while  the 
Americans,  by  keeping  up  a  high  duty  on 
vegetable  oih,  and  by  encouraging  the 
pursuit  of  the  trade  in  fish  oils,  had  in- 
creased that  trade  enormously.  Within 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  American  South 
Sea  whale  fishery  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  employed  700  ships  and 
19,000  seamen,  producing  an  annual  value 
of  1,240,000Z.;  while,  within  the  same 
period,  the  whale  fishery  of  this  country 
had  dwindled  away  till  not  a  single  British 
vessel  was  employed  in  it.  Mr.  Enderby 
was  now  going  out,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
that  trade,  though,  when  this  Bill  passed, 
he  would  prosecute  it  in  foreign  ships.  As 
the  law  now  stood,  oil  could  only  be  en- 
tered from  the  port  where  it  was  loaded, 
and  from  which  the  ship  cleared  out.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  ships  belonging  to 
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this  country  would  come  at  once  from  the 
fishing  ground,  while  the  cargo  of  their 
rivals  must  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
thence  be  brought  to  this  country.  Prac- 
tically this  was  a  very  great  boon  to  our 
own  ships;  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  attempt  was  about  being  made  to  re- 
vive this  neglected  branch  of  trade,  the 
Government  were,  by  this  Bill,  striking  off 
the  only  advantage  which  the  English  ship- 
owner now  enjoyed,  and  bringing  him  into 
direct  competition  with  his  American  rival. 
It  was  a  self-contradiction  in  practice.  Ho 
understood  it  was  the  intention  of  a  noble 
Earl  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  of  apprentices.  On  that  ques- 
tion he  would  not  address  any  observations 
to  their  Lordships,  because  there  were 
other  persons  who  were  more  competent 
than  himself  to  do  so;  but  he  was  sure 
that  they  would  be  told,  by  one  and  all, 
that  the  most  important  regulation  for  the 
bringing  up  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy 
was  that  provision  which  required  mer- 
chantmen to  carry  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices, as  they  were  much  better  sea- 
men than  the  boys  brought  up  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  That  provieion,  however,  was  about 
to  be  abandoned  altogether.  He  would 
not  say  one  word  about  the  effect  which 
this  measure  would  have  on  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  this  country,  particularly  after  the 
speech  delivered  with  so  much  power  of 
language  by  a  noble  Duke  as  to  make  him 
regret  that  one  who  was  so  well  able  to  in- 
foim  and  enlighten  their  Lordships  should 
so  seldom  address  the  House.  He  must 
remark  that  one  restriction  was  re-enacted 
by  the  present  Bill  which  would  operate  with 
greater  severity  than  before.  By  the  ex- 
isting law,  three-fourths  of  the  crew  were 
required  to  be  British  seamen;  but  pro- 
vided there  was  one  British-  seaman  for 
every  twenty  tons,  there  might  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  foreign  seamen  aboard  than 
one-fourth.  The  relaxation  of  this  restric- 
tion was  done  away  with  by  the  proposed 
measure.  The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded 
to  justify  the  navigation  laws  as  affecting 
the  Lascars,  who,  he  contended,  had  been 
legislated  for  upon  the  ground  of  humanity, 
because  they  were  not  by  constitution  and 
habits  able  to  bear  the  hardships  to  whioh 
a  British  seaman  subjected  himself  at  all 
times.  Having  made  those  observations,, 
he  should  not  offer  any  further  objections 
to  the  Bill  in  Committee;  and  he  left  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  its  adoption. 
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Earl  GREY  observed,  that  though  the 
noble  Lord  had  declared  his  intention  of 
offering  no  further  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
he  had  certainly  not  abandoned  the  contest 
as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  success. 
Still  he  would  wish  to  say  one  or  two 
words.  After  having  heard  the  noble 
Lord's  explanation  with  respect  to  Canada, 
he  must  add,  that  he  remained  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  the  concessions  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  favour  of  Canada  would 
have  been  entirely  futile,  and  calculated  to 
excite  great  discontent  in  that  colony. 
With  respect  to  Trinidad,  the  noble  Lord 
had  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary 
to  say  more.  With  regard  to  the  whale 
fishery,  which  had  died  away  under  a  sys- 
tem of  restriction,  the  great  benefit  of  the 
alteration  would  be,  that  it  could  now  be 
carried  on  from  New  Zealand,  the  Auck- 
land Isles,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  with 
cheaper  ships  than  could  be  sent  from 
America;  and  these  places  would  become 
the  great  depots  of  the  whale  fishery, 
giving  us  a  great  advantage  over  America 
in  carrying  on  that  trade.  The  noble 
Lord  had  stated  that  Mr.  Enderby  in- 
tended to  sail  his  whale-fishing  ships  under 
a  foreign  fiag;  but  since  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  as  appeared  by  a  City  ar- 
ticle in  a  newspaper,  there  had  been  a 
meeting  in  the  City  at  which  Mr.  Enderby 
had  declared  that  if  a  proposed  company 
eould  be  organised,  he  would  send  out  two 
ships,  which  would  be  fitted  out  in  the 
Thames.  Ho  was  very  happy  to  hear  that 
no  further  opposition  was  intended  to  be 
offered  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through 
Committee;  and  as  he  perceived  that  this 
announcement  had  taken  away  all  interest 
on  the  subject,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
make  any  further  observations. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  other  clauses 
to  Clause  8. 

On  Clause  9, 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  this  clause  enacted,  "  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty shall  at  any  time,  by  Her  Royal  pro- 
clamation, declare  that  the  proportion  of 
British  seamen  necessary  to  the  due  navi- 
gation of  British  ships  shall  bo  less  than 
Sie  proportion  required  by  this  Act,  every 
British  ship  navigated  with  the  proportion 
of  British  seamen  required  by  such  procla- 
mation shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  navi- 
ffatod,  so  long  as  such  proclamation  shall 
in  in  force."  He  objected  to  this 
■  die  ground  that  the  rule  ought 
I  no  authority  should  be  delegated 


to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  which  could  be 
as  conveniently  exercised  by  Parliament. 
This  power  ought  not  to  be  given,  so  that 
it  could  be  exercised  at  any  other  period 
than  in  a  time  of  war. 

Earl  GRET  thought  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  define  the  circumstances 
which,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  war,  might 
render  necessary  a  large  augmentation  of 
seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy.  An  imme- 
diate increase  of  the  naval  force  might  be 
required  to  meet  a  sudden  attack,  and  the 
occasion  might  thereupon  occur  for  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  Royal  proclama- 
tion. It  was  a  most  difficult  thing,  in 
fact,  to  define  what  was  a  "  state  of  war,'* 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
the  words  to  remain  as  they  at  present 
stood,  not  only  in  the  existing  Act,  but  in 
the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  had 
no  objection  to  the  clause  remaining  as  it 
stood,  on  the  understanding  that  the  power 
given  should  never  be  exercised  except  in 
a  case  of  apprehended  war. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Eabl  of 
MINTO, 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  10,  which  proposes  to  enact 
that  if  British  vessels  are  subject  in  any 
foreign  country  to  prohibitions  or  restrio* 
tions,  the  Queen,  by  Order  in  Council,  may 
impose  similar  prohibitions  or  restriotionB 
upon  the  ships  of  such  foreign  country. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  that  aa 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
succeeding  in  carrying  Uie  Amendment 
which  he  had  placed  upon  their  Lordships' 
paper,  he  would  not  press  it  to  a  division; 
yet  he  thought  that,  though  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  detaining  their  Lordships  by 
any  lengthened  arguments,  he  should  be 
merely  fulfilling  his  duty  by  laying  before 
them  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
bring  the  proposition  before  their  notice. 
One  of  his  principal  reasons  was,  that  he 
felt  that  if  they  adopted  a  system  of  abso- 
lute and  inflexible  reciprocity,  it  would  lead 
to  very  great  confusion.  He  owned  that  it 
was  a  most  attractive  argument  that  when 
they  conceded  privileges  to  other  countriea» 
they  had  every  right  to  expect  that  other 
countries  would  concede  equal  pririleges  to 
them.  He  believed,  however,  that  absolute 
reciprocity  was  unattainable,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  before  they  removed  restric- 
tions it  should  remain  in  the  power  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  communicate  with 
foreign  Powers  who  imposed  similar  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  ascertain  wheth^ 
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they  could  be  induced  to  remove  them. 
On  a  previous  occasion  when  he  addressed 
their  Lordships,  he  alluded  to  a  despatch 
which  was  written  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  December, 
1848.  In  that  despatch  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  written  to  the  different  agents 
in  foreign  countries,  and  had  stated  the 
possible  advantages  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  this  country  would 
derive  from  others  by  an  alteration  in  the 
navigation  laws.  Now,  the  language  which 
was  contained  in  his  Amendment  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  language 
used  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
communication  with  foreign  agents.  His 
object  was,  that  the  Government  should 
consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  position 
in  which  this  country  stood  with  regard  to 
foreign  States,  and  whether  they  would  be 
justified  in  demanding  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain restrictions  before  they  gave  them  any 
privileges.  He  would  leave  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
asking  for  restrictions  in  proper  cases.  If 
such  cases  should  arise,  and  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions  should  be  refused,  then 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  at 
liberty  to  declare  in  Council  what  country 
or  countries  should  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Prus- 
sia, for  instance,  it  would  be  advisable  that 
they  should  obtain  the  removal  of  some 
very  partial  and  unjust  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  before  they 
made  any  relaxation  which  would  benefit 
that  country.  In  the  case  of  America, 
also,  they  should  obtain  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  with  regard  to  their 
trading  with  the  colonies  of  America  be- 
fore they  opened  their  colonies  to  them. 
They  opened  their  colonial  trade  to  the 
Americans,  and  they  had  a  right  to  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  the  distant  trade  with 
Oalifoiiiia.  He  should  not  detain  their 
Lordships  any  further  than  by  stating  that 
the  Amendment,  which  he  declined  to  press 
to  a  division,  contained  provisions  which 
would  very  much  improve  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  if  it  were 
adopted. 

Eabl  grey,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the 
motives  of  his  noble  Friend,  could  not 
concur  with  him  that  the  Amendment  he 
intended  to  have  proposed  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Bill — so  far  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  it  did  not  appear  to  differ  very 
materially  from  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
powers  vested  ia  the  Government.     The 


right  pinnciple  appeared  to  be,  not  that  be- 
cause foreign  nations  acted  unwisely  and 
imposed  restrictions  injurious  both  to  them- 
selves and  us,  we  were  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample when  we  should  not  gain  by  doing 
so;  but  rather  that  we  should  make  foreign 
nations  feel  that,  by  our  free  system,  we 
had  the  advantage  over  them,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  power  of  retaliation  for 
cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  exercise  it.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  act  upon  the  principle  of  recipro* 
city;  and  in  a  former  debate  he  had  men- 
tioned cases  where  reciprocity  was,  in  fact, 
a  punishment  upon  ourselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  no  powers  were  reserved  in 
case  foreign  countries  refused  to  afford  ut 
the  benefits  we  gave  them,  British  ship- 
ping would  be  exposed  to  a  disadvantage. 
The  right  principle,  then,  was  to  retain  a 
power  of  retaliation.  But  the  Bill  went 
further  than  the  Amendment.  It  imposed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prohibitions 
and  restrictions;  but  his  noble  Friend  sug- 
gested only  to  revive  the  Jaw  as  it  sto^ 
before.  The  powers  given  under  the  Bill| 
therefore,  were  larger  than  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  most  undoubtedly  if  foreign 
countries  imposed  restrictions  upon  our 
shipping,  those  powers  would  be  used. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  views  of  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  really  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  Bill 
contained  larger  powers  than  he  suffgested^ 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  mean  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  retained  the  opinion  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
was  preferable  to  that  of  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  lately  spoken;  but,  looking  at  the 
two  clauses  in  the  Bill  as  they  at  present 
stood,  he  thought  they  were  preferable  to 
the  proposition  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Wharncliffe).  He  would  observe 
that  previous  negotiations  would  not  be 
negatived  by  the  two  clauses  in  the  Bill. 
Now  that  we  were  making  a  concession  to 
the  Americans  by  opening  to  them  the 
trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  thought 
that  we  ought  to  negotiate  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  equivalent  for  Canada. 
Either  we  must  consider  Canada — as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case — as  a  part  of  this 
country,  and  carry  on  our  trade  with  it  as 
a  coasting  trade,  or  we  must  adopt  that 
different  course  of  conduct  which,  perhaps, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  might  be  the 
most  expedient  to  pursue,  that  of  negoti- 
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atlog  for  Canada  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent Power,  and  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain for  it,  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  every  advantage  which  it 
would  have  if  it  were  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Union.  He  thought  it  undesirable  to  go 
further  into  the  subject,  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  impressing  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
negotiation  with  the  United  States,  that  as 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Canadas  and  this 
country  was  conceded  to  them,  they  ought 
to  make  similar  concessions  in  favour  of 
our  North  American  colonies.  We  ought 
to  endeavour,  whatever  might  be  the  pre- 
judices of  the  population  of  Canada,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  prejudices  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to  bring 
their  minds  into  that  train  which  would 
tend  to  the  most  free  and  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse between  them  by  laud  as  well  as 
by  sea.  He  believed  that  the  time  might 
have  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  perfectly  novel  course  of  treating 
the  North  American  colonies.  Between 
the  adoption  of  that  course  and  adherence 
to  the  present  system,  he  saw  no  interme- 
diate line  of  policy. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  he  agreed  entirely  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough),  and  that  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  Canada  should  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  annexation.  Our  other  North 
American  colonies,  too,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  as  favourable  a  position  as  Canada. 
After  the  explanations  of  the  Government, 
he  thought  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe)  was  justified  in  not  pressing  his 
Amendment  to  a  division;  but  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  forget  that  if  they  had 
great  discretion  by  the  present  Bill,  they 
had  great  responsibility  likewise. 

Earl  GREY  was  anxious  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  observations  of  the  two 
noble  Earls,  that  the  Government  was  as 
anxious  as  possible  to  relieve  intercourse, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  of  all  restrictions.  The 
restrictions  at  present  maintained  by  the 
latter  were  more  injurious  to  the  States 
than  to  Canada.  A  Bill  had  been  brought 
into  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
those  restrictions,  and  gi*anting  all  that  was 

ential  to  the  welfare  of  the  provinces; 

I       it  was  lost,  not  through  any  hostile 

the  part  of  the  representatives, 

the  4th  of  March  had  arrived 


before  the  Act  had  reached  maturity,  and 
at  that  period  the  sittings  of  Congress 
ended.  Canada,  when  the  Bill  now  before 
them  was  passed,  would,  from  her  commer- 
cial position  in  being  connected  with  this 
country,  have  an  infinite  advantage  beyond 
that  which  she  would  have  were  she  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  Canada,  let 
it  be  remembered,  was  purely  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  for  her  staple  prodace 
she  would  always  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the 
best  market  in  England.  At  present  she 
had  the  route  by  New  York  opened  to  her, 
and  she  would  now  have  that  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  opened  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner.  And  let  this  further  con- 
sideration be  taken  into  account,  that 
whilst  Canada  had  all  the  advantages  of 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  she  would 
have  this  further  advantage,  which  she 
would  not  have  were  she  one  of  the  States 
— namely,  that  she  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  high  protective  tariff  for  the  impor- 
tation of  manufactured  articles  which  the 
United  States  kept  up  with  the  Tiew  of 
fostering  theirs.  Canada  would  be  able  to 
obtain  manufactured  goods  from  England 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  from  the 
United  States,  which  imposed  a  protec- 
tive duty  of  20,  30,  and  even  35  per  cent. 
Were  Canada  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  surely  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  her  agriculturists  to  be  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  payment  of  this  high  duty  with- 
out any  compensating  advantages.  It  was 
only  that  very  day  that  he  had  receired 
information  from  Canada  to  the  effect  that 
the  improvements  were  upon  the  point  of 
being  completed,  for  the  transmission  of 
goods  to  the  West  through  Canada,  which 
would  be  of  most  material  advantage  to 
her;  and  that,  through  the  modes  of  com- 
munication affected  by  those  improvements, 
an  important  and  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  would  be  carried  on.  A  large  amount 
of  American  produce  came  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal  as  far  as  Montreal,  thence 
to  Lake  Champlain,  thence  to  New  York, 
and  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  freight  than 
by  the  Erie  Canal.  By  thb  mode  of  com- 
munication, heavy  goods,  railway  iron,  dec., 
would  find  a  transit,  and  cause  a  most  pro- 
fitable trade.  There  was  not  the  sli^test 
doubt  that  commerce  was  suffering  severely 
in  Canada;  but  that  suffering .vas,  he  be- 
lieved, of  only  a  temporary  character,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  more  liberal  sys- 
tem established  by  this  Bill,  the  trade  of 
Canada  would  speedily  revive,'  and  there 
was  every  fair  prospect  for  that  country 
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of    an   era    of    great    commercial    pros- 
perity. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS,  not 
having  addressed  their  Lordships  during 
the  previous  debates  on  this  BUI,  wished 
to  say  a  very  few  words  before  it  passed 
through  Committee.  He  would  not  touch 
on  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  WhamclifFe)  he  thought 
it  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  bench  behind  him  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough),  and  ho  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  that  the  noble  Earl 
should  have  described  the  two  Amendments 
as  dififering  in  degree  and  not  in  principle 
— for  if  they  had  not  differed  in  principle, 
it  was  rather  singular  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  not  taken  that  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  modifying  the  Bill,  by  voting 
for  the  Amendment  of  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
Many  noble  Lords  who  were  willing  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  Lord  Wharncliffe 
would  vote  against  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl.  For  his  own  part,  although 
he  thought  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  preferable,  he 
could  not  give  it  his  support,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
adopt  to  the  full  extent  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  Upon  that  term  (reciprocity) 
there  were  great  differences  of  opinion. 
Some  thought  that  by  it  was  meant  that 
this  country  should  give  all  the  advantages 
she  possessed  in  return  for  all  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  another  country;  whilst 
others  understood  it  to  mean  an  absolute 
equivalent.  Li  his  opinion  they  never 
could  establish  anything  like  perfect  reci- 
procity, and  this  being  his  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
an  unwise  and  unsound  policy  that  wc 
should  remain  inactive,  and  refuse  to  re- 
form our  commercial  code  because  other 
countries  declined  doing  so.  Let  England 
adopt  and  pursue  what  she  believed  to  be 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy;  and,  if 
it  proved  to  be  so,  foreign  nations  would 
soon  follow  in  her  footsteps.  He  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  retaliatory 
clause  in  this  Bill;  but  he  thought  there 
might  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  foreign 
countries,  acting  in  a  vexatious  spirit  and 
in  an  unjust  manner,  it  might  become  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  exercise  -the 
powers  entrusted  to  them  by  this  clause. 
But  he  firmly  believed  that  when  other 
countries  saw  that  England  had  adopted 
that  course  of  policy  which  had  already 
been  pursued  by  the  great  maritime  and 


commercial  States  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  this  country  was,  up  to  the  present 
time,  backward,  they  too,  would,  consult- 
ing their  own  advantage,  enter  into  the 
same  liberal  course  of  policy. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tliursday,  May  24,  1849. 

Minutes.]    Pdbuc  B i  lls.— 1<»  Duration  of  ParliaincnU  t 
Highways  (Diitrict  Surveyon). 
Reported. — Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland). 
3°  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons  (Distribution  of 
Funds);  Landlord  and  Tenant;   Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ire- 
land). 

Pktitions  Prkskntbd.  By  Mr.  Roebuck,  tram  Sheffield, 
for  an  Extension  of  the  Sufflrage. — By  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Aroro  Maodesfield,  for  the  Adoption  of  Vote  by  Ballot.— 
By  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  from  Goring,  for  the  Clergy 
Relief  Bill.— By  Sir  John  Tyrell,  (Vom  Burham,  Essex, 
against  the  Marriages  Bill ;  and  firom  the  Guardians  of 
the  Halsted  Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Tenements  in 
lieu  of  Occupiers. — By  Mr.  Cardwell,  fVom  Liverpool, 
against  the  Alienation  of  Tithes.~By  Sir  F.  Theaiger, 
from  Abingdon,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  AttamryB* 
Certificates. — By  Mr.  Henry,  from  Barton-upon-Irwdl, 
respecting  the  Lancashire  County  Expenditure. — By  Mr. 
Law  Hodges,  f^om  Wittersham,  Kent,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops ;  and  tnm  Maidstone,  for  Re- 
form in  the  Medical  Profession. — By  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  fh>m  the  County  of  Southampton,  for  Agricultu- 
ral Relief.— By  Mr.  Osborne,  from  Brentford,  for  the 
Copyholds  Enfi-anchisement  Bill.— By  Mr.  W.  Miles,  flmn 
Chew  Magna,  Somersetshire,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law 
respecting  the  Conditions  on  which  Grants  for  Education 
are  dispensed.— By  Mr.  Caulfeild,  firom  Keady,  County 
of  Armagh,  against  the  Renewal  of  the  Lisbum  and  Mon- 
aghan  Road  Act— By  Mr.  Lushington,  firom  Westminster, 
for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Metropolitan  Police.— By  Mr. 
Sanders,  fhmi  the  Great  Yarmouth  Union,  for  a  Supefan- 
nuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers. — By  Captain  Dal- 
rymple,  tnm  Portpatrick,  against  the  Remova)  of  the 
Packet  Station  fh>m  Portpatrick.— By  Sir  T.  Adand,  ftom 
Poughill,  Devonshire,  for  the  Supprosion  of  Promiscuous 
Intercourse.— By  Mr.  Tancred,  frm  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire, for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  AeC. — By 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  f^om  Lincoln,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Small  DebU  Act— By  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  fitfiii  Bcdtoa, 
for  the  formation,  between  the  British  Government  and 
other  Governments  of  the  World  respectivdy,  of  Treaties 
by  which  International  Disputes  may  be  decided  by  Arbi- 
tration. 

THE  SPANISH  TARIFF. 

Mr.  BANKES  begged  to  repeat  the 
questions  which  he  had  put  to  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  other  day : — First,  whether 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  prepare  the  new 
Spanish  Tariff,  and  lay  it  before  the  House 
in  the  same  shape  as  the  tariff  of  last 
year;  and,  secondly,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  articles  now  prohibited  by  the 
Spanish  tariff  were  prohibited  in  the  former 
tariff? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  probably  awaro 
that  the  papers  to  which  he  alluded  had 
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been  laid  on  the  table  of  tbe  House,  not 
by  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  Foreign 
Office.  If  the  lion,  and  learned  Gentle- 
man wished,  he  would  undertake  that  this 
tariff  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  shape 
as  the  tariff  of  184i;  but  as  the  tariff  con- 
tained 265  articles,  some  of  them  very 
minute,  the  preparation  in  that  shape 
would,  he  was  afraid,  take  some  consider- 
able time ;  but  if  the  principal  articles 
alone  were  considered  necessary,  it  could 
be  completed  in  a  very  short  period.  With 
regard  to  the  second  question,  he  believed 
the  only  alteration  made  was,  that  by  the 
new  tariff  many  prohibitions  had  been 
taken  off,  and  that  no  new  prohibitions  had 
been  created. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  ask  if  there  were  any  person 
now  in  Spain  authorised  to  make  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  this  country  in  case 
new  prohibitions  were  laid  on  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  question 
was  one  rather  for  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department  than  for 
him  to  answer,  but  he  should  imagine  that 
the  British  Consul  General  would  put  any 
necessary  question  of  the  description  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
Spanish  Goyemment. 

Subject  dropped. 

VOTE  BY  BALLOT. 
Mr.  H.  BERKELEY :  Sir,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  passed  last  Session, 
I  now  have  the  honour  of  presenting  my- 
self to  the  House  to  ask  their  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  protection  of  the 
ballot,  in  aid  of  their  solemn  and  bounden 
duty  to  return  fit  and  proper  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  1  hope  I  may  not 
be  told.  Sir,  that  the  House  was  surprised 
or  entrapped  into  passing  such  a  resolu- 
tion; tbe  charge  would  be  unjust!  My 
notice  stood  for  full  three  months  on  the 
TOtes  and  proceedings,  the  journals  of  this 
Hoiiae»  before  I  could  obtain  a  hearing; 
Mid  when  delays  took  place  over  which  I 
iiad  no  control,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Titnest  expressing  my  deter- 
mination to  bring  on  the  question  even  if 
I  took  a  Government  night.  Well  then, 
hon.  Members  had  their  usual  notices,  and 
the  Motion,  deferred  by  no  fault  of  mine, 
was  heard  on  the  8th  of  August  in  a  much 
larger  House  than  usually  meets  for  the 
transa  )n  of  business,  however  important, 
le  of  the  Session — a  House  con- 
"^L  era,  exclusive  of  the 


Speaker;  and  if  there  were  Members  ab- 
sent, more  intent  upon  discharging  their 
guns  at  grouse  than  their  duty   to  their 
constituents,  I  do  not  think  that  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  hon.  Members  who  prefer 
duty  to  pleasure  should  be  disparaged  on 
that  account.     As  well  might  you  dispa- 
rage the  acts  of  a  quorum  of  a  Committee, 
because   the  bulk  of   its  members  were 
pleased  to  go  to  the  Derby  or  tbe  Oaks. 
Sir,  the  important  question  is  now  before 
us  in  this  position.     By  a  solemn  deciaion 
of  this  House  you  have  conceded  tbe  prin- 
ciple, "  That  it  is  expedient  in  the  elec- 
tions of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
that  the  votes  of  the  electors   shonld  be 
taken  by  way  of  ballot.*'     I  cannot  then 
understand   how  hon.  Members  can  now 
consistently  with  propriety  refuse  me  per- 
mission to  bring  in  this  Bill,  if  thej  de- 
sire to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  people's 
House,  and  to  maintain  respect  for  ita  de- 
cisions.    Now,  Sir,  willingly  would  I  save 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  say,  I  refer 
you  to  the  debate  of  last  Session,  jou  have 
heard  our  case,  and  the  miserable  failure 
of  anything  like  reply  to  it.     Yon  have 
conceded  the  principle — give  me  leave  to 
carry  that  principle  into  detail ;   but  to 
such  a  course  I  dare  not  confine  mjsdf, 
for  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  stopped  in  It- 
mine — ^that  the  resolution  of  the  House  is 
to  be  set  aside,  and  leave  refused  to  bring 
in  this  Bill.     Well,  then,  hon.  Members 
will  of  course  do  as  they  usually  do  under 
such   circumstances;    they  will   raise  the 
spectres  of  their  destroyed  arguments,  and 
parade  them  as  existing  and   substantial 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  measure.     How 
was  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton, during  the  corn-law  debates, 
compelled  to  kill  his  dead  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  to  do  battle  with  their  ghosts. 
Well,  Sir,  take  up  Hansard,  and  the  same 
future  presents  itself  in  the  debates  on  the 
ballot,  with  this  addition,  that  I  defy  the 
most  sceptical  to  read  those  debatea  with- 
out the  truth  flashing  on  their  minds  that 
the  arguments   against  the  measure  are 
mere  colourable  apologies  on  which  to  found 
a  negative  vote;   and  when  we  compare 
the  vast  phalanx  of  talent  arrayed  against 
the  measure,  the  ability,  the   ingenuity, 
the  skill  in  debate,  of  its  opponents,  with 
the  feeble  ar<^uments  they  use,  the  unplea- 
sant impression  is  left  on  our  minds  that 
hon.  Members  are  deeply  hostile  to  the  mea- 
sure, but  for  other  causes  than  those  which 
they  publicly  assign.      Well,  then.    Sir, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  must  endeaTOur 
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to  prepare  for  the  threatened  attack,  and 
fortify,  as  I  best  may,  the  position  we  have 
already  won.  In  exercising  my  discretion 
in  doing  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  merit 
indulgence  by  condensing  the  subject  as 
far  as  I  can ;  referring  to  past  evidence 
and  past  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
merely  to  assert  their  inviolability.  Sir, 
there  is  one  particular  argument  upon 
which  the  opponents  of  the  ballot  always 
found  their  case :  it  has  been  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronets  the  Members  for  Tam- 
worth  and  Ripon,  and,  lastly,  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  who  rejoiced 
in  it  last  Session,  and  placed  it  in  the  front 
of  his  battle.  Sir,  the  whole  of  the  noble 
Lord's  case  depended  on  the  assumption 
"  that  secret  voting  is  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  the  institutions  and  constitution  of  this 
country."  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  admit  this 
dictum — unless  it  be  likewise  conceded 
that  intimidation  is  a  recognised  principle 
in  our  electoral  system.  In  sad  earnest, 
Sir,  in  this  country,  open  voting  and  in- 
timidation are  inseparable.  If  open  voting 
then  be  a  glorious  institution,  intimidation 
must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  privilege,  and 
I  invite  hon.  Members  frankly  to  confess 
as  much — it  would  save  trouble.  But,  Sir, 
when  hon.  Members  take  for  their  theme 
the  necessity  of  open  voting  to  enable  the 
people  freely  to  discuss  men  and  measures, 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  those  who  seek  their 
suffi*ages — the  opinions  of  electors  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  the  non-electors 
who  stand  as  it  were  sentry  over  the  polling 
booths  to  watch  the  result,  I  say,  Sir, 
that  when  hon.  Members  expatiate  on  such 
topics,  carefully  keeping  out  of  sight  the 
counterbalancing  and  neutralising  effects 
of  intimidation,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
that  it  is  founding  argument  not  only  on 
fallacy  but  on  fiction — that  it  is  a  hollow 
dream,  a  vision  of  Utopia.  It  may  apply 
to  a  fancied  state  of  things,  but  to  nothing 
real,  nothing  at  present  existing  in  Eng- 
land. ^  While  hon.  Members  indulge  in 
this  romantic  vein,  stem  reality  stares 
them  in  the  face,  and  points  to  that  vast 
body  of  unimpeachable  evidence,  a  slight 
summary  of  which  I  gave  to  the  House 
last  Session,  and  which  should  be  to  Mem- 
bers in  this  debate  their  loade  mecum,  and 
which  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  inseparable  from 
open  voting  are  intimidation,  compulsion 
and  corruption,  and  that  in  our  electoral 
system  as  at  present  formed,  intimidation, 
compulsion,  and  corruption  form  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception.     Then^  where  is 


your  argument  f  You  cannot  do  away  with 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
'35;  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  appendix  to 
it,  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Election 
Committees  sitting  from  that  day  to  this; 
you  cannot  shake  off  the  viva  voce  testi- 
mony given  by  hon.  Members  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  during  the  debates  on  this 
subject.  As  an  instance,  turn  to  the 
debate  in  '42,  and  let  me  remind  you  of 
Mr.  Ward's  recital  of  estates  changing 
hands  several  times,  and  the  tenantry 
changing  politics  with  their  owners — 
owners !  I  use  the  word  advisedly — for 
what  are  tenants  bo  degraded  but  political 
slaves?  Not  less  worthy  of  attention, 
though  more  feebly  urged  perhaps,  was  the 
attempt  I  made  to  lay  bare  the  recognised 
proceedings  of  agents  at  elections — in  the 
use  of  what  they  familiarly  and  technically 
call  the  screw.  I  produced  canvassing 
books  used  by  agents  employed  in  various 
counties  and  boroughs,  with  their  pencilled 
marginal  notes,  the  deduction  from  which 
was  inevitable,  namely,  that  the  art  and 
mystery  of  a  thorough  electioneering 
agent  is  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
private  lives  and  circumstances  of  the 
electors  (an  inquisition  of  years  standing), 
and  having  discovered  their  liabilities  and 
obligations,  use  their  misfortunes  as 
screws,  wherewithal  to  twist  from  them  a 
dishonest  and  unwilling  vote ;  and  thus  I 
showed  that  at  every  election  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  intimidated,  and  driven  to  thd 
poll  under  the  screw  of  landlords,  banken^ 
solicitors,  creditors,  and  customers  ;  while 
tens  of  thousands  steer  a  medium  course 
(not  always  with  impunity)  by  refusing  to 
vote  or  neglecting  to  register.  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  forget  that  last  Session  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
completely  corroborated  me  on  this  point, 
distinctly  telling  you  that  in  his  important 
borough  there  were  upwards  of  1,000  elec- 
tors deterred  from  going  to  poll  from  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  giving  publicity  to 
their  conscientious  votes.  Yet,  with  the 
collective  evidence  of  years  staring  you  in 
the  face — evidence  you  cannot  repudiate — 
evidence  yon  cannot  gainsay — evidence 
which,  if  it  proved  linything,  proves  the 
deplorably  vitiated  state  of  the  electoral 
system;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  hon. 
Members  are  pleased  to  assume  that  we 
are  in  a  primitive  state  of  political  inno- 
cence— that  landlords  carry  out  the  noble 
principles  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
disdain  to  control  their  dependants — that 
their  tenants  are  so  many  portraits  of 
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all  representatires  of  Job  Tbomburv.  In 
this  poetical  rein  are  hon.  Members  com* 
pelled  to  indulge,  or  their  argument  is 
worth  nothing.  I  hope,  however,  that  1 
mar  not  bo  misunderstood  nor  misquoted. 
I  gnnt  that  amongst  the  aristocracy  and 
landocracT,  men  mar  be  found  with  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  old  Torj  described  by 
Addison  and  Steele.     I  admit  that  there 


honour  of  addressing  too  on  this  suljeet, 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  98  Members 
sent  to  Parliament  by  this  kind  of  l»rooin- 
stick  return — ^that  is,  by  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocracy  orer  43,199  bo- 
rough electors.  Now  of  whmt  use  would 
it  he  to  tell  that  body  of  electors  to  con- 
sult the  opinion  of  any  but  that  monied 
oligarchy  which  first  purchases  or  intiiiii- 
dates  the  Toter,  and  then  stands  bj  the 


art^  those  among  the  agricultural  classes  ■  open  polling  booth  to  see  the  vote  given  ? 
who  might  well  realise  the  portrait  of  Really,  Sir,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  iMlk  of 
Monon^s  independent  farmer.  1  grant  you  ■  protev.*tcd  voting  doing  away  with  the 
that  in  the  trading  clas^  there  is  many  a  edfect  of  pnbl:?  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  to 
specimen  of  the  sturdy  Tirtue  of  Cobnan*s  .  be  a  delu>:on  so  monstrous,  that,  like  the 
braiior.  But  tlus  1  assert,  that  the  over-  .  delirium  of  p':K>r  old  Falsuff,  it  is  a  *'  mere 
weening  lust  for  p«^itical  sway  on  the  part  ;  babbling  of  green  fields."  I  hnre  thns 
of  the  upper  classes,  has  ler^ed  and  ren- 1  endeavoured  to  meet  the  principal  argn- 
dered  nugatory  the  power  of  resistance  on  men;  bnnJished  in  ocr  faces  on  all  oeea- 
tho  part  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  i  sions:  but  there  b  a  sequel  to  it,  <»  which 
is  a  palsy  on  their  independence,  and  has  re-  1  would  say  a  few  vords.  It  is  pretended, 
dueedthemto  the  condition  of  political  serf-  t  "that  if  yon  give  the  electors  power  to 
dom :  and  this  in  ocr  vitiated  electoral  sys- '  conceal  their  votes,  that  it  will  be  useiess; 
teau  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Woll.  tha;  the  eIec:ors  are  stteriy  nnaUe  to  keep 
then,  when  the  elector?  ar\>  not  fnee  agent*,  i  their  own  counsel,  and  that 
whas  becomes  of  the  hollow  theory  of  treed  ?m  ^  would  be  kn  iwa, '  *  This 
of  cisouss:v>n  and  public  opinion,  and  open  be  rnepc-tsterwis.  and  at  vari 
Toi:ng  as  a  test  o:  both  I  This  argument  moa  sense.  When  mni 
v-f  bon.  Ge=:lexen  is  a  strong  one  fcr  xini-  .  the  £&ce  if  he  talk,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
nvrsal  s::frage:  because,  if  yo::  attach  so  '  a  shnple  but  satisftctory  reason  wby  be 
zuQc^  i=2p:«rsa3ee  to  the  opinivHis  of  the '  should  hold  his  tocgae.  But  it  is  said 
masses^  why  n>>t  eatmst  thea  with  the :  that  the  EHdsh  elector  mnst  talk;  tkat  it 
iraa^ise  r  B;n  as  agains:  protected  vc:-  is  not  is  his  n&rsr^?  &>  keep  a  Jtcict — Ikat 
iw.  the  arr^.:=ae£t  is  ac«  oei>  wcrih  n^>  in  b:s  great  iraikaess  or  is  bis  tfu,  be 
tittcg.  bet  actsaly  is  an  irgrissent  ::<■  the  !  »«£.!  betray  his  vxesw  la  sbott,  that  tbe 
ballot — KK;i=se.  CO  gfve  the  electee  fiir  ^  BHt^sh  Lion  rzost  roar,  ahbo^b  in  so 
pby  13  csir  v:ns»>i  sys^ecs.  to  see-r^  to  c-:c=Lg  he  sh<-id  rn>ve  hzase^  aa  am. 
hia  tbas  ilga  rcivilege  «^h;d  now  12  bh^^r  New  when  yc-c  astrb-ite  this  extreme  gar- 
raxkery  y-:c  te-II  hia  is  his  r  ^;,  y-?c  z:-:??  r£:: :y.  an-i  ti::s  -i^y  cocaanaaendwe  A»- 
Tc\xect  hot  £?>=•  a:>i  TCa.^^  h::a  l^-y:r-i.  •  p:6::ioc  to  yx:r  feu:  w-<wcstiymea^  I  \ 
ihf  >jwer  v^r  iz5izi>ia:i-:c::  th■^i  ari  tifs  ycc  c>  tics  irj'ssiSce-  Tea  fiitsct  1 
vCily  wtH  free  iSar^ssic-ci  i^^i  tie  =:-er::*  c:  ^•ri:>?«is  <:  thcs^saacs  cf  04i  FeEjvws* 
=wa  asi  =a<as=n»  take  efe«  -pr-c.  th^  F:-c«^c:r^  A:i-i  yascr*.  k«p  iav 
SLixri  «f  tbe  el-ectccs  »=>i  g7v-fr:t  th-::r  v:.:e<.  secr^is  ::  tbilr  c^:i&rf»^  cnfevsw  1 1 
I:  tb?  CMztie*  ar?  iz  a  zii5*rinK.-e  r^ix^*.  tx,  tiat  y:c  hrrc  »?*»ctJaBeK  wW  1 
is  aew  3ri?ri  better  a  :»:c»ird«:c  ar«  ti-e  :«>  to  <!-":*  I:  s:?  >£:ray  y:cr  v;« 
ra*  !  Yja  have  t!&*  Ref:i:=:  F--1I.  i:  is  --re  rcrlisi  y;cr  ':Lji.:^:aI!=xr  exp^scxa.  Y«« 
I  .a  C."«  ^  .*f  Oxi  Sarszi.  Graz;rt:<szc,  kr»:w  T^^nr  w^L  ib»  f:n»  :i  zut  «U  axiimi* 
.:  aini.  cftrely«  Sniiiry  was  so  "*  ?sfT%lj  r..iohj  «xv?:"  wkj  <isaT  e^fnal 
]  •*»  t2.a:  y.xL  C2scraii:!iise£  ■ ::    jiisTi^Ity   t?   tirf    FarjxaKnSKi 

yiia  law  j*^  iv?  -Kuasju;  y:c  is    'WTH  y:c  Ta.re:c  ate  if  I  Toa  a 

r  a  :i£  istTOu-h  K-r.-iixis  is    <-ise  i:  y:(r  f:c  ii»*  sLke  «f  craw 

w«  :i        ■  b<a^  -JC  5*r  FirEsax    h  az:  iifeKoef  f     W:«li£  ^jy  ^hil. 

n       I  a3»I  titer?  is  a  >«-    zlii  wi-:  is  a  ii*fa:»ir  :c  «aH  Carjwir  < 

»*  tart  ^  t        itf  jcfx>e  ::  "S.-aac.  *^'i:al'^ii  scir*;   -a^c-olTa.* — d«  aae  saj 

w  meVaatit  ;>rac:*tarjjr.  liJiS  ibfy  <4:ci»f   z:  ra.'y   ^ia :"•?•:; ax   .-c  vT^isar  ^c^bk 

■e  rcHamaat  **  tL*^^?  i:2iTL;':.::  X'^  xt-;  sLz^irj«   irfin-»;ri-Tr»ia- — wjoui  W  &« 

m  1      k  ntana  t^sur  :3;.T»*i    bnrscir.z  l.'£v>  ::  Ifse^sri  n::  n»i  <;=?kc  aa£  aeZ  tke 

I   !ia5s    liLi    Sh!  Ki.>£  rsxtJi'Tr.LT.  ii^  ifcT-jcr  le  xai  hhi  b^ 
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stowed  upon  him?  Sir,  I  think  not. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  insinuate  even 
for  an  instant  that  any  hon.  Gentleman 
could  be  acquainted  with  the  ignoble  sen- 
sation of  fear  !  Far  from  it;  but,  Sir,  dis- 
cretion, which  is  said  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour,  would  prevent  the  disclosure. 
But  the  poor  elector  does  know  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear,  for  that  which  in  jour  own 
case  you  call  discretion,  in  his  case  you 
brand  as  ignoble,  un-English,  unmanly  fear 
— and  call  it  what  you  please,  fear  he 
must — he  fears  for  the  loss  of  his  worldly 
gear,  he  fears  for  his  farm,  for  his  custom; 
he  dreads  the  horrors  of  starvation  hang- 
ing over  his  wife  and  family — and  you  pre- 
tend to  think  that  this  man  cannot  keep  a 
secret  while  you  can.  Depend  on  it.  Sir, 
that  when  secrecy  is  the  price  of  safety, 
the  secret  will  be  kept  with  even  more  than 
clublike  or  masonic  fidelity.  But  we  im- 
pose no  secrecy  on  voters  :  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Bill  I  propose,  to  prevent  a  voter 
from  placarding  his  vote  on  his  hat,  or 
posting  it  on  the  walls — the  power  of  se- 
crecy is  given  to  those  who  may  need  it  in 
the  discbarge  of  a  sacred  and  important 
right.  That  it  will  so  protect  them  I  con- 
fidently believe,  in  all  fair-sized  constituen- 
cies, and  that  the  undue  influence  of  per- 
sons high  in  station,  rich  in  estate,  will  be 
set  aside,  while  their  due  influence  will  be 
diminished  not  one  jot.  Sir,  the  observa- 
tions I  have  had  the  honour  to  make,  have 
been  addressed  hitherto  to  those  who  are 
utterly  averse  to  the  adoption  of  the  bal- 
lot under  any  circumstances  as  a  political 
reform.  I  now  crave  permission  to  ad- 
dress one  word  to  those  hon.  Members  who 
favour  the  ballot,  but  doubt  its  efiicacy  un- 
less coupled  with  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. Now,  I  am  willing  to  extend  the 
suflrage,  while  1  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  ballot  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  electoral  body  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted.  Reasoning  of  this  sort 
must  be  generally  conjectural;  but  of  this 
one  great  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
namely,  that  the  ballot  cannot  make  mat- 
ters worse;  and  this  I  am  prepared  to  as- 
sert, that  you  can  give  me  no  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  ballot  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  been  adopted,  while  I  can 
furnish  you  with  striking  instances  of  its 
triumphant  success.  I  have  heard  it  as- 
serted that  the  ballot  was  a  failure  in  Ame- 
rica— an  assertion  utterly  groundless.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  acting  so  glori- 
ously for  the  protection  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  mankind,  that  in  the  slave  States, 


the  traffickers  in  human  flesh  and  blood 
seek  to  abolish  it,  because  under  its  benign 
influence  they  dread  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. Sir,  in  a  petition  now  on  the  table, 
signed  by  7,128  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  they  point  to  this  startling  fact,  I 
beg  to  quote  their  argument : — 

"  That  among  the  instances  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  secrecy  of  voting,  one  of  the  most  itri- 
king  is  afforded  by  the  electoral  history  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  That  in  these 
States  the  independent  condition  of  the  electors 
renders  them  generally  indifferent  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  votes.  That  they  are  nevertheless 
so  well  aware  of  the  protective  power  of  the  ballot 
that  they  have  almost  universally  adopted  it,  and 
maintained  it.  and  that  it  has  been  (as  your  peti- 
tioners are  informed)  proposed  in  the  slavchold- 
ing  States  to  abrogate  it,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose  of  deterring  the  abolitionists  from  the  honest 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise." 

Sir,  can  a  higher  eulogium  be  passed  on 
the  ballot  than  this?  Thus  the  ballot  in 
America  is  the  sacred  shield  held  up  against 
the  spirit  of  godless  intimidation,  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  desire  to  carry  out 
the  best  dictates  of  humanity,  the  most 
glorious  attributes  of  Christianity  —  and 
thus  in  America  intimidation  desires  to  ab- 
rogate the  right  of  voting  by  ballot;  and 
thus  in  England  intimidation  refuses  to 
concede  that  right.  So  much  for  secret 
voting  in  America.  But,  Sir,  if  I  had  a 
doubt  that  the  ballot  would  work  well  with 
the  present  state  of  the  franchise  in  Eng- 
land, that  doubt  would  be  dispelled  by  a 
comparison  with  our  electoral  system  and 
that  of  Belgium.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber that  in  1830,  the  Belgian  constitution 
was  framed,  the  qualification  for  voting 
ranged  difibrently  at  diflerent  places,  from 
20  florins  to  100  florins,  and  the  suflrage 
was  then  confined  to  40,000  electors.  In 
1848  the  Belgians  improved  their  electoral 
system.  One  universal  qualification  of  20 
florins  was  substituted,  paid  in  direct  tax- 
ation, or  K.  15s.  3d,,  English  currency. 
A  consequent  increase  of  the  electoral  body 
from  40,000  to  80,000  took  place  with  vote 
by  ballot.  Such  is  now  the  electoral  sys- 
tem of  Belgium;  the  fears  of  those  who 
foretold  that  the  change  would  have  too 
democratic  a  tendency,  were  falsified.  Men 
of  property,  probity,  talent,  and  respect- 
ability, have  been  elected;  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  a  member  in  either 
Chamber  who  can  fairly  be  termed  a  dema- 
gogue. In  short.  Sir,  the  Parliament  of 
Belgium  seems  occupied  in  conjunction 
with  her  constitutional  monarch,  in  devi- 
sing schemes  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  that  eminently  prosperous  country. 
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Now,  Sir,  tlic  fact  in  point  which  tells  so  '  however  denuded  this  question  maj  be  of 
forcibly  for  this  branch  of  my  argument  is,  j  novelty,  I  think  there  is  something  new  in 
that  although  the  population  of  Belgium  is  |  quoting  a  pamphlet,  written  bj  a  conser- 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  elec- ;  vative,  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  Bat  thb  ii 
tors  than  in  England,  yet  the  ballot  acts  !  not  the  only  novelty  I  can  boast  of,  for 
in  the  most  perfect  manner;  and  thus  I  >  since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  yon 
answer  with  a  practical  illustration  the !  on  this  subject,  a  remarkably  contested 
mere  conjecture  that  in  England  the  ballot  •  election  has  taken  place  between  two  Tory 
would  not  succeed  without  an  extension  of !  gentlemen  of  Hampshire — Tories  of  the 
the  suffrage.  I  have  hero,  Sir,  an  admi- 1  genus  protective — Uie  one  a  landlord  of 
rablo  pamphlet  written  by  a  conservative, ,  tenants,  the  other  a  tenant  of  landlords; 
and  addressed  to  the  conservatives  of  Eng-  the  tenant  was  defeated,  and  he  therenpon 
land.  With  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  1  loudly  declared  that  he  was  beaten  unfairly, 
would  crave  permission  to  quote  a  few  sen-  j  and  that  if  he  had  had  the  ballot  he  shoidd 
tonces  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot  in  Bel-  !  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll.      Sir,  I 


gtum :  the  writer,  Mr.  Barnes,  thus  prefaces 
tiie  subject  of  the  ballot : — 

'  Tlie  main  obstacle  in  r.irli.imenurr  Reform 


have  pointed  to  Bel^um  as  affording  an  ex- 
ample we  well  might  imitate.  I  was  moch 
struck  the  other  day  in  reading  a  speeeh 


iit  a  nvlini:  of  ctm*orvati$m  inherent  in  a  prudent  i  made  bv  an  illustrious  scion  of  the  House 
andcau:iou*iKv>pli\  who,  admiring  the  institutions  j  ^f  s^xe'  Cobourir,  as  reported  in  the  Timet 
•Ion?  with  which  ther  have  waxed  in  prosperitr.  !  j^  attributed  to   his   RoTal  Hid|. 

•re  wiumf  to  be,ir  lone  with  the  enl*  that  mar  \  "  »F^-^"  . ,/  j  .  ,  -  **vj«i  wgu- 
be  »e»-n  to  acoompany  these  institutions,  rather  |  "^83  rnnce  Albert  during  his  late  Visit  tO 
than  10  rash  into  the  uneeriain  $e.i  of  extensive  Lincolnshire.  His  Royal  Highness  gave 
chanpo.  >Vhen  this  oonserratiw  freling  leads  to  '  great  praise  10  the  relationship  existing  be- 
the  preservation  and  furtheran.v  of  the  principles  ^^^^„  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  part  of 
on  which  the  national  :nsiituiions  .ire  founded,  ,    ,  i  •  i_  »        •  -^  j  ■     f~%  « 

then  It  claims  for  iis,  If  the  apivUation  .>f  a  prori- 1  the  country  which  he  visited,  and  which  he 
dent  ,^nd  *ure  philosophr.     ^Vhen  it  overlooks  i  said  did  not  depend  merely  on  a  written 


these  onranic  pnr.c:plc*.  and  clicp*  pertinaciously 
to  njcre  outw-ar\l  forir.s.  it  degenerates  into  ite- 
rant and  imjvriilintr  lxp."*trT.**  j 

The  writer  then  deoLares  that  the  great 
roooninu^ndation  lo  liallot  in  Belgium  is 
the  EnJ:Ii^h  character  with  which  ix  is  in- 
Te<icsi,  and  thus  pr^-iceeds  to  tell  us  sc^me 
of  the  evils  which  in  Belgium  vanish  under 
it*  influence,  as  thi:s  : — 

•*  Botlirc  the  hallot  vasisJi  corruption  and  l^ri- 
Wn .  i^e  _c:«ax  or  rich  mar.**  power  to  punish  or 
reward  an  e'.ector  for  !.:«  1.^:e.  TTvatir.c*.  :'.'- 
4uCKi*(*d  hribery  nnder  the  c»r^  of  ho*pi;,i'.i:T, 
cxpnsnes  allowed  to  voter*,  tr.-e  liecTie**  ri-Ar  <S 
Toi^nc  at  Jul.  and  the  i£t  iniidaiJt-a.  o:*ei:v:ors  w^lo 
fnfK^f^ed:^.^r  '<■*  ^'tf  ?'•-.  *Tic  ill  txva*  ir.*  of  rk^i 
•nd  d»ordor  &sr.ZiC  ;  he  e'  eci i^ral  <■  pera:  :ot.* .  !:>- 
tripif«  <i  airmtC  lie  iadireri  I'T^brry  rf  caTidi- 
4ueK  isidaet^  to  speni  lar^e  s^ira*  c:  ro-^ri^T  with 
IMnicBur  iT»des;ws-«p*.e  :  to  T.r.c:..»e  eh.:r.vvr-iiLt 
W»  hukCTT'  xnt'-iimde*.  *c.  :  lin  ::i.t- jer.i  liiro- 
tHOMtts  iof.  azii  S£*cs  of  Prj^i  .  :be  jc  freq-j-  ijt 
cwuni^  &c^««rd  ^^  CAndidai^^s  wb.Cr  iirkr^rwr.  :o 
tW  cAM««rK.  expf|i«  >»Tihe  Tt'^»etn  ic  iVcr  :.>r.r 
fimi :  libe  Mtre^  e!W:ioii  o:  KOf  iu>d^:<rc  if  liiie 
wvi|*)ftlw>arkM«d.  tc  Lis  wiik*»  uniir.  «c  s'.ai  .«*:  rr.-^ 
aiDer :  •i>d  ibe  expensive  &r>c  vvu:^;,^^  C. £:.=.::- 

Sir*  the  wriiw  ibca  rofe:^  ;o  ibe  Uro  Cos>- 
BuiK^e  Kiiisj:  !>::  :ho  Pt:-.:-  loilslji/.  :- 
wUch  SI  lis&«  £f:T  <vr  six^y  w:TZii>>es  wf  re 
cxa3&:De£:  Kv-tj  ATii  r^tT^rs  :ir*-.::r*r.*  vTi-r 
ic^  wei  d  UT-wj.ris  .:'  iw\-  :,.:.>s.  ir.ii 
ex|«esi       of  whirr,  fallir^  cl>  ilv  ts. 

txseeici  li\\S>Jl    >\w,  Sir. 


agreement  but  on  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence; and  His  Royal  Highneu  expressed 
a  hope  that  in  time  their  esample  woald 
be  followed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Now, 
Sir,  I  look  upon  the  ballot  as  a  measve 
whereby  trust  and  confidence  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  may  be  cemented  and  im- 
prored.  Confide  in  the  pec^le,  and  they 
will  put  their  trust  in  you.  Sir.  I  Miere 
th&t  protected  voting  will  bare  a  tendeney 
ui  ixprore  the  relationship  berween  the 
various  orders  of  society.  It  will  render 
i?ie  rich  man  more  aneniive  to  tbe  waatl 
of  the  px»r.  It  will  diminish  ; 
h  will  en  end  the  use  of  the  _ 

uneonsiituxionally  cramped  and  cnrtsilcd 
by  t'r.e  pcnalues  attached  to  opea  Toting. 
I  ask  le^ve  to  briL^  in  this  Bill,  becaiue  I 
W.lcve  list  it  will  canse  the  priiilegied 
classts  I.'  seek  to  gain  that  polisieal  die- 
:': notion  :  y  meiit  vhich  tbey  are  bow  en- 
abled tv  win  by  goud.  or  Mmsomin  by  foree; 
ai^u  l>ec.£:;sc  ii  is  calenlas«d  to  iqwool  a 
system  cf  ;-:rronsr3 — a  foci  Uoc  an  the 
eihcrv  isc  f i^  escat^heosi  of  ibis  groK  aai 

Ms.  ;.  Williams  se^Mnded  tbeVo- 

: : .  r .  H (  ^:'.:L I  as»iLro  tr. l-  H v^^ise  ^at  the 
iTii:.-,:  f*k>s-:f  w;r£-  ssfenng  persecnioa 
i'.T^;.r  i'..i  1 1  «>«::*£  c-tectoral  svsienu  aad 
::*ii  :-:ty  wcrt  t:c:;TKli:-d  vejx  efien  ci^er 
:.'   >].r;&u   tbelr   c^iLMriesires  er  ta 
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and  experience  what  these  classes  had 
to  endure  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
in  Marjlebone,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs.  He  had  himself 
held  verj  strong  opinions  upon  political 
questions  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  he 
always  thought  that  every  man  of  full  age, 
whether  lodger  or  householder,  had  a  right 
to  possess  the  franchise,  and  to  think  and 
act  for  himself.  For  having  advocated 
these  views  in  early  life  he  had  incurred 
serious  loss;  but  he  had  persevered  never- 
theless, because  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
ittfferings  he  endured  should  be  perpetu- 
ated to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  would  state  two  or  three  cases  of  in- 
timidation which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation,  and  he  would  commence  with 
one  in  which  he  had  been  personally  acted 
upon.  During  6ne  of  the  elections  in 
Marylebone,  where  his  house  of  business 
was  situated,  he  was  called  upon  by  one 
of  his  oldest  customers — who  was  con- 
nected with  several  families  of  high  dis- 
tinction, whose  custom  was  exceedingly 
valuable— to  ask  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  so  and  so  ?  He  replied 
not,  for  that  he  had  promised  the  other 
candidate,  an  hon.  Friend  of  his  own. 
The  party  said,  **  We  beg  that  you  will 
not  only  vote,  but  exert  your  influence  for 
the  opposite  candidate.'*  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) replied  that  he  could  not  conscienti- 
ously comply  with  the  request,  and  that 
whatetisr  was  the  consequence,  he  was  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  his  original  resolu- 
tion. ''Then,"  said  the  party,  **  send  in 
your  account — we  shall  never  darken  your 
doors  again.*'  He  abided  by  his  decision, 
but  that  loss  had  been  a  serious  one  to 
him,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  could 
very  ill  afford  it.  Another  instance  of  in- 
timidation had  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  Regent-street  —  a  very 
honourable  man,  whose  trade  was  confined 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  He  was 
called  upon  by  an  honourable  lady  in  her 
carriage,  who  said,  **  I  want  your  vote  for 
such  and  such  a  party."  He  replied,  **  I 
promised  it  to  another.*'  **0h!**  said 
she,  *•  what  has  your  promise  to  do  with 
it?  you  ought  to  oblige  your  customers.** 
"Well,**  rejoined  he,  "I  would  be  glad 
to  oblige  you  if  1  could,  but  I  am  promised 
to  the  other  party.**  **  Then,**  said  she, 
**  if  you  do  not  vote  for  us,  I  will  go  to  the 
Duchess  of  so  and  so,  and  Lady  so  and  so, 
and  the  hon.  Mrs.  so  and  so,  and  we  will, 
all  of  us,  withdraw  our  custom.**  **  I  am 
very  sorry  for  that/'  observed  the  trades- 


man. ''  Order  my  carriage  to  drive  to 
Lady  so  and  so's  directly,"  said  she. 
•*  Order  your  carriage  yourself,  ma'am," 
said  he,  **  you  have  your  footman  at  the 
door.**  He  had  that  day  presented  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  the  ballot  from  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  vote  with  his  landlord,  who  was 
a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hector  Morgan, 
was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  son, 
Thomas  Morgan,  a  solicitor,  in  which  he 
gave  the  petitioner  notice  to  quit,  observ- 
ing— *'  When  a  tenant  votes  against  his 
landlord,  the  good-fellowship  which  ought 
to  exist  between  them  ceases;  and  it  is  my 
father's  wish,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  in 
future  no  one  should  hold  under  us  who 
will  not  support  our  Parliamentary  in- 
terest." He  (Mr.  Williams)  should  have 
thought  that  a  solicitor  would  have  known 
better  than  to  commit  himself  by  such  a 
letter.  He  had  received  several  letters 
respecting  the  Cardigan  election,  which 
showed  the  extent  to  which  intimidation 
was  carried,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
for  some  protection.  He  had  himself  seen 
the  tenant  farmers  watched  at  the  booth, 
and  when  asked  whom  they  were  going  to 
vote  for,  they  said,  "  Mr.  so  and  so,  I  sup- 
pose." Would  any  Gentleman  say  that 
that  was  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
upheld  in  a  free  country  ?  And  if  trades- 
men could  be  victimised  as  he  had  de- 
scribed by  their  system  of  open  voting, 
what,  he  would  ask,  was  to  become  of  the 
working  classes — the  very  sinews  of  the 
land,  as  they  were  called?  They  were 
less  able  to  bear  up  against  intimidation, 
and,  from  their  limited  means  of  support, 
were  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  cor- 
ruption. Many  an  independent  fellow  lost 
his  situation  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  hta 
conscience;  and  he  would  say  also  that  he 
had  known  many  an  honest  fellow  to  have 
swallowed  the  bitter  piU  of  voting  against 
it,  rather  than  subject  his  wife  and  family 
to  starvation.  This  picture^  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
in  their  boasted  land  of  the  free  ;  and  the 
only  deathblow  to  such  demoralisation  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  ballot.  The  ballot^ 
at  least,  could  not  make  things  worse  than 
they  were  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
afford  protection  to  the  working  classes  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
would  alter  the  present  degrading  position 
of  the  tradesman  and  tenant  farmer,  would 
bring  many  more  thousand  votes  to  the 
poll;  and  would  cause  those  rotes  to  be 
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l^ivcn  according  to  the  conscientious  opin- 
ion of  tlio  voter,  and  free  from  the  tram- 
xneis  of  intimidation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 
••  That  leave  bo  given   to  briii^  in  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  Votes  of  Parliamentary  Electors  to  bo 
taken  by  Ballot," 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
that  though  he,  at  least,  of  all  others,  liad 
suffered  most  from  that  species  of  intimi- 
dation and  unconstitutional  interference  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  had  referred,  so  long  a  time 
had  intervened,  he  returned  to  the  fact 
without  one  particle  of  personal  animosity 
towards  the  parties  who  had  so  far  for- 
gotten what  was  due  to  themselves,  to 
their  station,  and  to  the  fair  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  He  had  in  his  hand 
extracts  from  numerous  letters  of  ten- 
ant farmers,  declaring  that  thev  would 
have  recorded  their  votes  in  his  favour  at 
his  last  election  hut  for  the  intimidation 
and  coercion  which  had  heen  resorted  to 
against  them.  One  tenant  farmer,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  in  his  letter,  said  he  would 
rather  W  without  his  vote  than  be  aUowed 
to  ejtercise  i:  as  at  present.  Another 
wrote,  saving,  •'  If  we  vote  for  the  man  we 
approve  if,  we  have  our  bread  ta^en  from 
ns  bv  the  lord  of  ili?  manor.**  The  rea- 
suvn  Mr.  Xecls.  one  of  these  tenants,  had 
be«a  disziissed  was.  that  he  had  not  obejed 
iLe  OTuer  of  his  laniicni:  and  the  cause 
assagac'i  for  his  d:sm:a.s«&].  that  the  farm 
was  Wt-cii  vX'.  a  yeir  *::ore,  was  false. 
Mr.  Ncvls  stat-csi  in  a  letter  to  him  ^Mr. 
G.  Berkeirv  that  he  hid  l-eea  ca  the 
fam  for  tiiiny  years  —  hirssel:  and  his 
fatber — asd  th^:  he  had  not  voted  a;  the 
last  efectij-a.  The  hc»a.  Memr^r  then  read 
c«ber  D:«'ies,  c-:>e  fron:  a  tezan:  firmer, 
stttir.::  tiat  ibou^t:  he  "-ai  be^n  fl:o^e^i  to 
knvt^  his  Mr.  G.  Barkeky's  :r.»p  of  ye> 
ruiry  caralry.  asi  als:  vote  a^i:s5  hiai, 
be  L^i  Sc^rs  srVT^iIy  lis  stzrtsrrlttijn  tc^ 
w^ftTOs  li'e  cipe-sf**  .-^f  his  cji-rl!:::.  A=- 
«i(ber — to  Tct'ie  ti*  -nilnilLtiw- -  liit  r*:>L- 
Taued — fSsoa  azi  :--"k-^e7»£r.  a:  C  .IcrV ri.  j 
ttttaz:^  that  his  t  iric::i«*  Lai  tees:  e::;::v!y  I 
4«37«'v^  Vy  tirt*  :i;T>ec  Ka^'\-c  =:e3  cf ! 
Aoaie  wbt>  cccwsfci^i  rizE  Mr,  I^riiltrv  ,  azd  ' 
ikas  li*  s&ajr«^:*t-<»  w^ocJi  alV'-r  l:::i  -o  1 
Momssj^aiacc  fr.cs  ti*  h.iai>;-»i.  \  :>.fr<.  « 
■bii*w'.ij:  t^as  tr«t>.c  f\--s:c*i  t:  a  -iry 
I^MM  c.iT^it..  cir-wc  f.\r  *-,:*:.:;  *:-■  r^ 
W      *oDrttsi  at  :i.r.v  >•;.-?<*  :r,  :i 

^«;ar  :  a»i  a  tVctni  fr,  ~  a  «i:z; 
W     ^  .  asas«ar',v  :■   T"»a:c,  ud 


a  feigned  name,  lest  through  the  post- 
master, who  was  opposed  to  his  (Mr.  G. 
Berkeley's)  interest,  it  might  reach  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  ears.  The  hon.  aad 
gallant  Member  for  Middlesex  hmd  allnded 
last  Session  to  the  present  Ministry  as 
being  far  from  like  the  happy  family,  or 
not  so  thoroughly  easy  as  the  birds  and 
beasts  who  were  caged  about  the  streets 
in  that  name — he  could  not  aToid  using 
the  simile  again.  The  fiamilj  coop  might 
extend  from  the  chair  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  but  the  parties  within  it  were  by 
no  means  at  rest  in  their  gregarious  posi- 
tion. Look  at  the  means  resorted  to  by 
the  Government  to  prop  up  a  popuhu'  ap- 
pearance. His  light  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  was  an  instance 
of  it.  A  Member  for  one  of  the  Uugest 
towns;  they  had  selected  him  to  grace  the 
Treasury  benches ;  bnt  he  (Mr.  Berkeley) 
might  liken  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  Potiphar*s  wife;  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  a  politieal  Joee^ 
who  found  himself  at  last  forced  to  fly  to 
save  his  political  virtue.  If  an  appesl 
were  made  to  the  comity  eonstitaeBeiet, 
it  would  be  found  that  they  had  heen  so 
coereed  at  the  last  election,  and  ao  n^ 
locted  by  Her  Majesty *s  adTiaers,  wfaoi 
they  sought  redress,  that  thej  no  longer 
looked  to  the  Guremment  as  a  libend 
Ministry,  anxious  to  protect  the  tenant 
farmer  in  his  right  of  voting.  It  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Fcckin^hamshire,  that  **  the  Whigs 
would  shipwreck  the  State.'*  They  had 
already  stranded  that  part  of  the  Tessd 
included  in  the  colonies ;  and  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's  opinion,  the  rest  of  tke  ship 
was  fsr  from  in  a  floarishi  ^ 
He  c.nsidered  that  shortening  the 
i:>n  of  Par^ianaent  withoot  the  ballot  ^ 
oniy  ihjvw  creater  power  into  the 
cf  iaaied  rcvrmtors  and  cf  the  lich  1 
they  pjisscsseil  ax  present.  The  <_ 
ci  :he  :«aZ-:-;  Lad  been  placed  foviy 
a:<y  Ke-fore  tr-e  Eoose,  and  he 
lie  eSect  the  Tr 
&ve  i^ion  hon.  Mcmbcn 
vh -^  r^  v.ced  fxicaerly  in  fomor  of  this 
c/jcs;::c.  A  ^  cf  the  d&nsKm  ef  the 
:11st  J:=3e.  I>4:r.  s^^^wed  among  the  anp- 
r^vrscrr!'  cc  :b>;  :iar.':«  ttie  h«>o.  Mcmben  for 
5s:c;h  S;af  :pi*o:-.r**  th-e  Secretair  to  the 
Lrorti  Crcrty.  a  Laid  of 
L->.-Ql^H;l£^.  a  Lord  of  the 
.Vlniralrr;  fic  CSkSltt.  kse  ScocCaiy 
?oa.^  >:  CvTfzrvk :  5:c  Gnwawich,  a  Lord 
c£  tide  Acmanjrr ;  f cr  K«nk  X< 


Cirsccs   to   5<*'e 


▼3     ir-^L*:irv: 
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land,  Home  Secretary ;  for  Evesham,  in 
the  Household ;  for  Perth  City,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War ;  for  Sheffield,  Secretary  of 
Treasury;  for  DungaiTon,  the  Master  of 
Mint;  for  Drogheda,  Chief  Secretary  (Ire- 
land); for  Devonport,  Secretary  of  Trea- 
sury ;  for  Edinburgh  City,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  only  hoped  these  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen— or  such  of  them  as  were  still  in 
the  House — would  be  found,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  of  the  same  opinion  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  understood, 
looked  on  this  as  an  open  question  ;  but  it 
was  well  known  what  the  place-bound  fol- 
lowers of  a  Ministry  will  do,  upon  a  silent 
indication  from  their  chief  ;  and  he  looked 
to  the  result  of  the  division  that  night 
with  some  amusement  and  curiosity.  He 
(Mr.  G.  Berkeley)  believed  that  among  the 
votes  against  the  Motion  would  be  found 
almost  all  the  hon.  Members  who  had  re- 
fused aid  to  the  colonies  ;  who  had  no- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  salva- 
tion of  Ireland ;  who  had  assisted  to  pass 
that  most  doubtful  measure,  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws.  He  prayed  the  House, 
however,  to  make  the  experiment  of  the 
ballot  as  the  only  remedy  against  intimi- 
dation, as  the  only  visible  means  offered 
of  meeting  the  monstrous  abuses  at  pre- 
sent staining  the  annals  of  the  franchise, 
and  as  a  means  to  save  the  country  from 
a  loose  representation,  a  lax  Government, 
and  an  unrelenting  House  of  Lords. 

Captain  BERKELEY  said,  he  never 
rose  to  address  the  House  under  more 
painful  feelings.  Ho  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  make  that  House  an  arena  for 
family  quarrels;  but  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  one  who  was  absent,  and  not  there 
to  defepd  ^imself,  alone  induced  him  to 
trespass  very  briefly  on  its  attention ;  and 
when  he  should  have  concluded,  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  see  how  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
the  statements  which  had  been  made.  Al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  a  tenant  of  the 
Earl  of  Fitzhardinge,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  his  Lordship,  not  on  account  of 
any  political  opinion,  but  because,  first,  he 
refused  to  live  in  Lord  Fitzhardinge  *s 
house,  and  had  been  told  he  should  leave 
the  farm  unless  he  did  so;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  had  been  convicted  before  a 
magistrate  of  lopping  timber.  Another 
accusation  against  Lord  Fitzhardinge  was, 
that  he  had  coerced  his  tenantry  with  a 
view  to  their  not  remaining  in  the  troop  of 
yeomanry.     He  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket 


from  the  lieutenant  of  that  troop,  who 
was  a  political  opponent  of  Lord  Fitzhar- 
dinge, and  to  which,  as  contradicting  his 
hon.  Relative  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
he  had  hoped  he  would  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  referring.  That  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Ady,  waited  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice as  to  what  they  should  do,  being 
anxious  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  tenants 
on  the  subject;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
said  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  that  a 
single  man  should  quit  the  corps  of  yeoman- 
ry which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  taken 
great  pains  to  get  up,  because  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  brother.  It  had  also  been 
stated  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  would  turn 
from  his  estate  any  man  who  should  vote 
for  the  ballot.  Now,  in  the  first  speech 
that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  made,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  at  a  public 
dinner,  he  said  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
he  ever  derived  from  the  votes  of  his  bro- 
ther was  from  that  which  he  gave  in  favour 
of  the  ballot.  He  regretted  extremely 
that  he  should  be  dragged  forward  to  speak 
in  defence  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  and  had 
only  to  hope  that  the  House  would  excuse 
him  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  scarcely  expected  the 
House  would  have  been  disposed  to  dismiss 
so  summarily  and  almost  with  contempt  a 
question  which  had  already  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  deliberate  resolution  of  the 
House.  He  should  support  the  Motion, 
but  not  without  regret.  He  regretted  that 
a  proposition  of  this  kind  for  an  organic 
change  should  be  brought  forward  sepa- 
rately, believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  mode 
of  making  the  representation  of  the  people 
a  reality  instead  of  a  name  must  be  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  measures,  and 
that  to  carry  the  ballot  while  there  were 
so  many  constituencies  with  so  few  voters, 
would  only  be  to  change  retail  for  whole- 
sale corruption.  They  were  clearly  told 
by  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  no 
constituency  was  to  contain  less  than  300 
voters.  Looking  to  the  disparity  that 
existed  between  the  class  that  now  enjoyed 
political  distinction  and  the  class  that  had 
none,  called  the  slave  class,  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  ballot  to  be 
useful  should  be  connected  with  a  large 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  His  second  re- 
luctance to  the  ballot  by  itself  was,  that  it 
was  unfit  for  the  country  at  present.  It 
was  said  that  the  ballot  would  bo  a  shelter 
for  falsehood.  Such  ought  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  fault  rested  with  those  who 
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riiptjori  ami  family  rsaiamicieii  lOii  ii.iA<i^ 
t#!ra.  Tli^s  r#iport.i  of  r,ii«;  iJ.»mmittft«A  if 
lant  H<!HMion  haii  HUtficiuntly  4bi>wTi  rht;  2^. 
rinral  .^y.4t«im.  The  tmnd  notorioiihiy  oaiii  r'ur 
N(:aU  in  tliat  Home  were  matt^^r  of  ilKinon- 
Ht ration.  lu  the  |]n^at  majnricT  of  ca^t^M 
thn  caiiilidato  himself  knew  little  of  the  : 
niatt4!r;  but  thoui^h  uncondcioua  &a  to  the 
particular  corruption,  he  could  not  b«i  iin- 
itunaciouA  of  the  general  management  which 
took  place,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  lodged  at  the  bankent'  in  such 
oaseii  were  to  bo  disposed  of.  Of  thin  he 
must  bo  aware;  and  ho  ought  to  make 
himself  aware  of  the  machinery  by  which 
til  is  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of 
tho  electors.  Could  hon.  Mombers  realise 
tu  thonisolvcs  that  which  went  to  serve  the 
purpoMo  of  a  very  laudable  ambition,  they 
wiiuUI  shrink  with  some  degree  of  hesita- 
tion. Mo.  himself,  knew  a  young  man 
iHunuH't^Hl  with  a  Member  of  that  IIouso, 
iif  piviniHiiii;  talent,  of  pure  principle,  of  a 
<*Vtiiii»»  which  rcudertnl  it  becoming  that  he 
^lu'uKl  M^tpuv  t\}  a  seat  in  tho  Logislatuiv, 
wbii  wt««  uiduc\Hl  tv>  stand  one  coutestcnl 
\'Uvi'»oM ,  Mild  thv*  suvno*  ho  thort*  wit- 
m^4iHl  i»l  wHupiioiu  of  the  boating  down 
v»l  »'♦*»» *i'»oi»t»«»n  4  !\va«i^  iu  uiou*s  uiinds, 
'«Hd  \»i  iNi»  Vi'Hjvinr;^  ^Uh  iho'r  priuciplo** 
uv»o  *»'*-h    fch.^ii  Nv»  vvuld  Mv»5  oYci\-.*;ao  iho 
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'iry  honaiin  mi(^t  be^  iie  ws 

parr*f!i  of  a  eonfedencj  of  de^M 


dMlMl. 


There  was  a  misaioa  of  e^wfptioa  ai  wwk 
in  tht;  country,  carrjing  diaasten  aad  £•- 
agreement  into  fiunXet,  breaking  dowa  tht 
integrity  of  the  poorer  claaees — a  miwiw 
more  successful  than  manj  miaaiona  of  a 
U:ttrr  character.  While  this  went  on,  thtf 
would  vainly  endeavonr  to  teach  monls  to 
the  people :  it  would  be  hopeleas  to  thiak 
that  any  good  would  arise  from  niggti 
schools,  Sunday  schools,  national  aehoolik 
or  church  schools,  whilst  thej  were  prae^ 
cally  taught  that  bribery,  cormption,  and 
debauchery  wore  no  vices,  or  ba!a  a  oonn- 
t<iracting  powor  which  made  tbem  Tirtnes. 
Let  not  the  blame  bo  laid  on  human  natora 
—  let  not  voters  be  called  oormptv  and  aa 
apology  thus  set  up  for  those  higher  aad 
woalthior  classes  who  ought  to  be  their 
loaders  in  hotter  and  more  hononnUa 
paths.  Ho  did  not  bebeve  thia  waa  the 
oaso.  Ho  had  had  opportonitiea  of  waidh 
ing  tho  nn^nr«s«  of  eumqptton — of  aecflfg 
tho  arts  bv  whioh  in  a  constitnener  of  ba- 
twtvu  KiXV  and  1U\\>— at  £rs*  mi«.  ar 
uoarly  si>  —  vocois  wi*re  alWwmrw  uoti 
rioudiv  bi^u^hs  aad  50U.  The  paopfta  wan 
TToi  v\>rru'^>c  if  shov  were  aoc  M  iaia 
UNtnt^c-iciou.  Ue  Is^w  that  bw  bia  own 
ovyorfoiKV.  Tie  Wnju^a  le  ^aai  caa  ban> 
.>u:-  :o  r\'{^ro»oit(:  "wsw  a  puwit  «id 
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bitants;  the  franchise  had  been  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  believed  no  instance  had 
been  known — certainly,  none  had  ever  been 
proved — of  a  bribe  being  offered  and  accept- 
ed. In  his  own  case  he  had  never  spent  one 
shilling,  had  never  asked  for  a  vote,  and 
was  not  known  to  an  individual  in  the  place 
by  personal  acquaintance  before  he  received 
their  requisition.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  their  returns  had  always  been  made; 
it  was  the  manner  in  which  other  boroughs 
would  make  theirs,  if  the  higher  classes 
would  let  them  alone,  or  would  but  appeal 
to  opinion  rather  than  to  sordid  motives, 
to  fear  or  apprehension,  and  thus  call  the 
best  instead  of  the  worst  portion  of  their 
natures  into  active  exercise  and  predomi- 
nance. Were  the  gentlemen  of  England 
content  with  this? — were  they  satisfied 
that  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  should 
regard  them  as  tempters  and  corrupt  per- 
sons, and  should  doubt  their  honesty  and 
honest  patriotism,  as  needs  they  must  when 
it  came  before  them  in  such  questionable 
shape  ?  Was  this  an  honourable  position 
for  those  who,  with  their  Norman  blood, 
had  been  called  the  aristocracy  of  the 
world  ?  Was  it  one  to  which  they  could 
reconcile  their  minds,  and  bring  their  con- 
sciences into  a  state  of  complacency  ?  He 
hoped  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  they 
had  still  some  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
right  and  justice.  The  example  of  Ame- 
rica, which  had  been  appealed  to,  was 
often  questioned,  and  it  was  said  the  vot- 
ing there  was  very  much  devoid  of  secrecy. 
That  was  the  very  state  it  was  desirable  to 
produce.  Let  us  have  the  ballot  here,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  would  be 
no  care  whatever  about  secrecy.  The  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  the  propertied  class 
would  wear  out  that  votes  belonged  to 
them,  or  were  subjects  of  legitimate  pur- 
chase; this  exercise  of  power  would  be- 
come untenable;  the  fallacy  would  gradu- 
ally wear  out;  and  the  rich  would  become 
conscious  that  they  had  no  more  to  do 
with  any  man's  choice  of  a  candidate  than 
they  had  with  his  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  ser- 
vant. The  Americans  themselves  were 
the  best  judges  whether  the  ballot  had 
answered  its  purpose.  If  it  had  not,  why 
was  it  that  not  a  single  State  had  ex- 
changed it  for  open  voting  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  gradually  extended  from  one 
State  to  another;  and  within  a  few  years 
the  important  States  of  Oonnecticut  and 
Louisiana  had  adopted  it.  Without  the 
balloty  whatever  that  House  might  repre- 


sent, it  would  not  represent  the  people. 
One  great  benefit  of  such  a  mode  of  voting 
would  be  that  the  candidate  would  feel  the 
struggle  to  be,  not  one  of  influence  or 
party,  but  of  opinion,  and  would  therefore 
apply  himself  to  act  upon  opinion.  In« 
stead  of  going  about  with  a  train  of  those 
who  had  influence  over  the  parties  visited, 
he  would  endeavour  to  reach  the  principles 
of  the  voters,  to  act  upon  their  minds,  to 
give  them  knowledge  if  they  were  in  igno- 
rance, to  dissipate  their  prejudices,  and 
raise  the  fabric  of  his  own  political  reputa- 
tion on  the  firm  basis  of  their  intelligent 
support.  In  this  way  elections  would  be- 
come a  school  of  moral  and  mental  influ- 
ence, instead  of  being  a  continuous  source 
of  corruption  and  depravity.  For  the  sake 
of  the  consistency  of  the  House,  which^ad 
already  passed  that  resolution — for  the  sake 
of  the  many  thousands  who  could  not  freely 
exercise  their  rights  of  citizenship— for  the 
sake  of  the  parties  who  intimidated  and 
domineered  over  them — and  for  the  sake 
of  generating  a  better  feeling  amongst 
these  classes,  he  should  give  his  hearty 
support  to  the  Motion. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  said,  that  there  was, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  contemptuous  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  House  had  listened 
to  that  debate.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
elector  may  be  injured,  but  may  the  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  not  suffer,  too,  by  the 
votes  which  he  may  give  in  the  House? 
He  knew  not  upon  what  principle  it  could 
be  contended  that  the  electors  should  vote 
privately  while  the  Member  was  requii*ed 
to  vote  publicly.  He  would  rest  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  was  a  public 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  performed  in  the 
face  of  day. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  in  reply,  said,  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  be  would  not 
detain  them  a  minute.  He  would  say  no- 
thing in  answer  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  adduced  against  his  Motion;  he 
would  content  himself  with  leaving  it  to 
hon.  Members  to  say  how  far  it  was  re- 
spectful in  the  Government  to  let  the  ques- 
tion go  to  a  vote  with  one  Member  of  the 
Government  speaking  upon  it. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  85;  Noes 
136:  Majority  61. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
ArmBtrong,  R.  B. 


Bass,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Bernal,  R. 
Boyle,  hon.  Gol. 
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Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  n. 
Busfoild,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Clav,  J. 
CLiy,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  K. 
Cockbum.  A.  J.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Daln-niple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F. 
Dcvcreux.  J.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.hn.  C.T. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
EwarC,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Harris,  U. 
Henry,  A. 
Ilerwood,  J. 
UiU,  Lord  M. 
Uodges,  T.  L. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Lushington,  C. 
M-CulUgh,  W.  T. 
MUner.  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A, 
Morris,  D. 
Muntx.  G.  F. 
Nugent,  Lord 


OTonnell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pryse,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartes.  T.  J.  A 
Roebuck,  J.  A.  f 
Salwev.  Col. 
Scholeficld,  W. 
Sidney,  .\ld. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talfourd.  Serj. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walmslev,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Willvams,  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Berkeley,  H. 
Williams,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes 
AcLond,  Sir  T.  D.  Cobbold,  J.  C. 

Anson,  Visct. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bailer,  J.  Jun. 
BailUe,  U.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 

I>arin  j,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Barin?.  T. 


Barrington,  Visct. 
Batesou,  T. 
Beckett.  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
i;ireh.  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall.  S.  W. 
Blair.  S. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Bramsion,  T.  W. 
Brand.  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Buck.  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burwll,  Sir  C.  M. 
Buxton.  Sir  E.  N. 
Cam|»beU,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CaTcndish,  hon.  C.  C. 
CaTendish,  hoa.  G.  II. 
r*«cBdiak,  W.  G. 

I  iD»W.J. 


Cochrane.  A.  D.  R.W.  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
ColvUe.  C.  R. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W.  " 

Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dodd,  G. 
Drax.  J.  S.  W. 
Ihindas.  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  U. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Foley,  J.  H.  U. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Galwar,  Visct. 
Gaskeil,  J.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Grace.  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Gneenall.  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


Gwyn,  II. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilayter.  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heald,  J. 
Ileathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hobhousc,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hughes.  W.  B. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
LasceUcs,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lopes.  Sir  R. 
Lygon.  hon.  Gen. 
Mackinnon.  W.'A. 
Magan.  W.  H. 
Maitland.  T. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgravc,  Elarl  of 


Mundj,  W. 
Keeld,  J. 

Kewdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Yisot. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Viset. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Russell.  Lord  J. 
Russell.  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  CmpA. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
TtrelUSirJ.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Wniiamaon,  Sir.  H 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Woftkr,  rt.  hoB.  J.  S. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W.  W. 


Cow  per,  hon.  IV.  r . 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

Mb.  roebuck  then  rose  to  move  hr 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  go- 
yernment  of  certain  portions  of  our  colo&ial 
possessions.  The  subject,  he  said,  to  which 
he  was  about  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  not  an  attraetiTe  one,  or  on^ 
from  which  it  was  likelj  thej  wonld  derive 
anv  amusement.  He  was  aboat  to  ask  the 
House  to  legislate  with  respect  to  large  in- 
terests, but  he  was  not  about  to  deal  with 
those  interests  in  a  manner  which  conld  ex- 
cite personal  animosity.  He  was  not  about 
to  attack  individuals  or  make  chargea;  all 
that  he  had  in  view  was  the  welfisre  of  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-coantrrmen.  He  had 
been  told,  however,  that  the  meaanre  he 
was  about  to  propose  to  the  House  was  not 
likelv  to  meet  with  such  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion that  the  Government  would  permit  hnn 
to  bring  it  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  BilL 
He  disclaimed  anv  intention  of  taking  the 
House  by  surprise,  having  already,  as 
briefly  as  he  could  to  the  House,  and  in  a 
printed  form,  stated  his  opinions  on  the 
matter,  and  the  principles  which  he  desired 
to  have  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlkunent. 
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England  had  been  a  colonising  nation  since 
1606;  but  during  all  that  time  she  had 
acted  without  rule  or  principle.  We  had, 
in  reality,  become  the  greatest  colonising 
power  the  earth  had  ever  seen.  He  said 
this  of  ourselves  and  of  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded us;  he  said  this,  bearing  in  mind 
those  ancient  colonisers,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  more  modern  colonisers,  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  preceded  us  in  the  great  business 
of  colonisation.  But  looking  at  both  those 
great  people,  he  still  said  that  the  English 
were  the  greatest  colonising  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But  they  had  acquired 
that  great  distinction,  not  by  any  rule  or 
principle — ^not  by  any  government  assist- 
ance— not  by  any  aid — but  by  their  own 
inherent  strength.  The  people  had  done 
it  all,  irrespective  of  government  assist- 
'  ance.  Now,  he  knew  that  this  admission 
would  be  used  as  an  argument  against 
himself;  but  he  was  about  to  bring  into 
competition  with  ourselves  another  people 
who,  like  us,  were  a  colonising  nation;  and 
when  he  said  that  England  was  the  great- 
est coloniser  the  world  ever  saw,  he  was 
also  prepared  to  say  that  the  American 
people  had  succeeded  to  us.  Two  systems 
or  modes  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
colonisation.  First,  they  had  the  system 
of  England,  if  it  could  be  called  a  system. 
He  proposed  to  compare  those  two  modes 
of  proceeding;  and  he  should  then  ask  the 
House  to  permit  him  to  embody  in  a  Bill 
the  mode  which,  after  some  consideration 
of  it,  he  considered  most  conducive  to  the 
end  in  view — namely,  the  welfare  of  our 
colonies.  He  was  told,  however,  that  that 
consent  would  not  be  given.  He  was  told 
that  our  system  was  so  good — that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  colonial  affairs 
was  so  well  contented  with  his  position, 
and  with  the  effects  he  had  produced  upon 
the  whole  of  our  colonies — rjthat  he  was  so 
well  contented  with  the  friendliness,  com- 
fort, and  quiet  which  all  our  colonies  ex- 
hibited— that  he  was  so  delighted  with  his 
past  system,  and  the  results  of  his  present 
experience,  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
one  to  interfere,  even  by  experiment  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  with  the  extraordinary  Go- 
vernment of  which  he  was  now  the  undis- 
puted head.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  dared  not 
ask  why  our  American  colonies  were  in 
their  present  state;  he  dared  not  look  to 
New  Zealand  or  South  Africa;  in  fact,  he 
dared  not  look  to  any  portion  of  our  colo- 
nial dominions  if  he  desired  to  see  peace 
and  contentment  as  a  result  of  our  present 
colonial  system.  But  there  were  other 
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considerations  which  he  might  lay  before 
the  House  to  induce  them  to  pause  at  the 
present  time,  and  to  consider  the  great 
dangers  which  we  at  this  moment  ran  in  at 
least  one  part  of  our  colonial  possessions. 
He  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  to 
the  House  that  if  something  were  not  done  , 
(and  he  would  point  out  what  he  thought 
that  something  should  be),  and  that  very 
quickly,  we  should  at  least  lose  the  mastery 
over  that  portion  of  our  colonial  dominions 
— that  we  should  see  that  proud  and  en- 
croaching Republic,  whose  territory  ex-^ 
tended  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
North  Pole,  possessed  not  only  of  a  vast 
dominion,  but  assuming  supremacy  as  a 
maritime  power  ovof  every  portion  of  the 
world.  This  was  no  idle  fear,  no  slight 
concern;  for  we  might  find  ourselves  shorn 
of  our  dominion,  shattered  in  strength,  and 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
why  would  this  occur  ?  Because,  regard- 
less of  danger  when  danger  was  near,  we 
gave  up  the  consideration  oAhose  interests 
to  those  who  were  not  capable  of  under- 
standing or  meeting  the  danger;  because 
we  put  faith  in  a  Government  which  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  He  accepted  the 
proposition  that  our  colonial  empire  was  a 
benefit  to — indeed  a  source  of  strength  to 
this  country.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
state  what  he  meant  by  our  colonial  em- 
pire. He  did  not  mean  the  possession  of 
barren  wastes — ^he  did  not  mean  an  extent 
of  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  set, 
but  communities  which  were  willingly  and 
lovingly  our  subjects,  considering  them- 
selves as  being  honoured  by  connexion 
with  us — communities  willing  to  render  us 
homage  and  a  willing  and  unforced  obe- 
dience; he  meant  an  empire  of  thriving 
communities  planted  by  Englishmen,  and 
possessing  their  name,  language,  literature, 
feelings,  and  religion.  Enforced  allegi- 
ance, on  the  other  hand,  made  colonial 
dominion  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  a 
curse  as  well  to  the  governed  as  to  the 
governing.  Hon.  Friends  of  his  were  con- 
stantly submitting  measures  of  eeonomy  to 
that  House,  and  pointing  to  the  expense 
of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance.  Could 
not,  it  was  asked,  that  expense  be  dimin- 
ished ?  **  No,*'  said  the  Government,  "  it 
is  impossible.  Consider  the  colonial  do- 
minion of  England,  extending  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  How  can  it  be  main- 
tained without  Army  and  Navy?"  He 
would  tell  the  House  how  our  colonial  do- 
minion could  be  maintained.  By  a  good 
and  beneficent  dominion,  by  making  the 
2H 
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people  willing  subjects  of  the  Crown.  How 
were  the  colonies  goyemed  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Perhaps  the  best  phase  of  our 
Goyernment  was  its  neglect  of  them.  But 
sometimes  we  goyerned  in  a  mischievous 
spirit  of  meddling,  which  the  colonists 
would  not  tolerate,  and  then  we  found 
ourselves  disgraced  and  defeated,  or  in 
a  state  almost  as  disgraceful  as  defeat. 
Such  was  the  history  of  our  colonial 
dominion  from  its  commencement,  in  1606, 
down  to  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  Van- 
couver's Island.  Our  mode  of  colonisation 
could  only  be  judged  of  by  its  results; 
and  testing  it  by  them,  he  would  doubtless 
be  met  by  the  statement  which  he  had  al- 
ready made  that  England  was  the  largest 
coloniser  the  world  ever  saw ;  but  he  would 
show  that  this  circumstance  arose,  not  so 
much  from  England  herself  as  from  the 
other  States  which  she  had  founded.  But 
taking  the  colonial  dominion  of  England 
herself,  what  were  the  principles  under 
which  that  dominion  had  been  exercised, 
and  what  the  effects  that  it  had  produced  ? 
First,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  thirteen 
colonies  in  North  America,  the  only  .one  of 
which  that  received  any  assistance  from 
the  Government  being  Georgia.  These 
colonies  began  by  chartered  companies, 
and  the  great  lesson  taught  us  by  experi- 
ence was,  that  in  every  case  where  it  had 
been  tried,  a  chartered  company  had  failed 
in  its  office.  If  they  looked  to  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Georgia,  in  every  instance 
it  would  be  found  that  wherever  there  had 
been  a  chartered  company,  receiving  a 
power  from  this  country,  that  company 
had  to  be  displaced  and  utterly  divested  of 
all  its  powers  and  capacities  before  the 
colony  could  by  any  means  be  made  to 
succeed.  This  was  a  truth  so  firmly  es- 
tablished by  history,  that  none  would  ven- 
ture to  gainsay  it;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
that  lesson,  the  only  mode  which  the  Go- 
verment  at  present  had  of  improving  their 
system,  was  by  appeal  to  a  chartered  com- 
pany. If  the  potato  rot  visited  Ireland, 
and  the  people  were  plunged  in  terrible 
distress  in  consequence,  up  got  some  phi- 
lanthropic individual  and  said,  '*  Let  us 
colonise."  Everyman  had  his  own  nos- 
trum; but  he  would  warn  them,  that  every 
attempt  of  that  sort  must  necessarily  fail. 
Any  attempt  at  relieving  England  by  colo- 
nisation, he  believed,  would  utterly  fail. 
Many  Gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  colonisation  or  emigration  was  of  itself 
a  misery.      An  old  fable  or  superstition 


existed  in  the  middle  ages,  that  if  you  dug 
up  a  mandrake  from  the  earth,  it  emitted 
a  sound  of  grief  at  being  severed  from  its 
native  soil;  and  he  was  speaking  what  he 
knew  to  be  true,  when  he  said  that  for  a 
man  to  tear  himself  from  his  native  land 
was,  and  must  ever  be,  a  direful  misfor- 
tune; and  it  was  no  business  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  man  and  remove  him  from 
his  own  country.  Let  a  man  voluntArily, 
and  of  his  own  forethought,  when  be  found 
his  native  land  could  not  afford  him  the 
means  of  maintaining  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily in  comfort,  be  allowed  to  transplant 
himself  elsewhere  and  seek  better  fortune; 
and  by  prudence,  forethought,  and  care,  a 
Government  might  lay  broad  foundations 
for  great  nations  yet  to  come.  That  would 
be  to  act  wisely,  prudentially,  and  states- 
manlike; but  there  was  no  wisdom  or  hu- 
manity in  pretending  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  own  country  by  shipping  off 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  country- 
men to  distant  lands,  and  getting  rid  of 
them  in  that  manner.  Shipload  after  ship- 
load of  miserable  wretches  had  been 
dragged  away  and  cast  on  a  desolate  shore 
to  shift  for  themselves  how  they  best  could. 
"Out  of  sight  out  of  mind."  Whether' 
their  future  fortunes  might  be  good  or  bod 
it  mattered  not — we  had  got  rid  of  them, 
they  were  out  of  sight,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  desired.  That  was  neither  a  wise 
nor  a  statesmanlike  course.  He  would 
take  a  case  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
our  present  colonial  system.  Some  twen- 
ty-four years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
conferring  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in 
Australia  on  a  company  called  the  Austra- 
lian Agricultural  Company.  He  would 
suppose,  that  as  many  as  were  present 
in  that  House,  with  their  friends,  and 
a  large  body  of  retainers,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  circumstances,  wished  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  another  clime,  and 
that  with  this  view  they  chose  to  transport 
themselves  to  some  portion  of  this  million 
of  acres.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  they 
landed  in  Australia,  at  some  admirable 
harbour.  They  found  themselves  under  a 
fine  climate,  and  asked  themselves  what 
they  were  to  do.  Now  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  these  people,  no  predeter- 
minate  survey  directing  them  to  go  to  a 
specific  place  ;  there  was  no  established 
law — tbey  could  not  say  at  any  moment 
there  what  the  law  was  ;  there  were  no 
magistrates  to  administer  justice  to  them 
— no    government  to    control    them — ^no 
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predeterminate  rule  for  them  to  guide  and 
conduct  themselves  by  hereafter.  He  would 
ask  was  this  a  correct  representation  of 
the  facts  ?  And  if  it  was,  was  it  not  a 
most  extraordinary  and  a  most  lamentable 
fact,  that  throughout  that  vast  empire 
there  was  no  rule  or  system  by  which  any 
band  of  emigrants  could  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  would  be  placed 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption  ?  If  they 
went  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  some 
other  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
they  might  find  some  surveys,  and  law,  and 
government;  but  the  moment  they  went  to 
a  new  and  wild  part  of  the  world,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  anything  like  a  new 
settlement;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  contrast  was  exhibited,  which  he  would 
show  them  when  he  compared  what  we 
were  doing  with  what  was  going  on  within 
only  a  few  miles  of  our  own  dominions. 
He  was  not  now  speaking  of  the  colonies 
we  had  already  peopled;  but  he  wished 
that  not  only  should  colonies  like  Nova 
Scotia  be  inhabited,  but  also  colonies  on 
the  opposite  shore.  He  wished  to  see  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  also  inhabited,  and 
the  island  of  Vancouver,  which  we  had 
foolishly  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  hands 
for  nothing.  Look  at  the  Americans  in 
Oregon.  Had  they  done  nothing  to  show 
their  emigrants  what  law  they  should  live 
under,  what  they  had  to  give  for  their 
land,  where  it  was  situated,  or  that  they 
w^ould  still  retain  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  also  that  if  they  were  in- 
dustrious, active,  and  (as  they  always 
were)  shrewd  and  careful,  at  no  distant 
period  the  settlers  in  Oregon  would  form 
two  new  and  sovereign  States,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  United  States'  confedera- 
tion ?  While  such  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of 
our  neighbours,  we  would  see  Vancouver's 
Island  a  mere  idle  and  uninhabited  waste 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. He  was  not  now  making  any  invi- 
dious or  vituperative  charges  against  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  he  sought  to  ^k  on 
our  colonial  system,  if  system  it  could  be 
called,  the  character  of  being  one  of  the 
most  idle  and  ill-contrived  systems  that 
ever  disgraced  a  nation.  In  1783,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  we  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Thirteen  States  of  the 
American  Union.  At  that  time  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  stretched  to 
this  extent — drawing  a  line  commencing 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  point 
where  their  territory  was  separated  from 


Nova  Scotia,  it  ran  westward  until  it 
touched  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  by 
the  great  lakes  till  it  reached  Lake  Supe-  ^ 
rior,  which  formed  the  north- westera^' 
corner  of  the  United  States.  The  boun« 
dary  line  ran  down  the  Mississippi,  the 
waters  of  that  river,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  being  made  the  common  high- 
way of  both  nations  for  ever.  The  boun- 
dary line  then  went  down  to  Florida, 
which  was  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
United  States  dominions.  Then  it  came 
directly  across  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the 
southern  boundary;  and  then  it  ran  back 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  started,  at 
Nova  Scotia.  These  constituted  the  limits 
of  the  territory  of  the  then  United  States; 
but  what  had  taken  place  since  that  period? 
Why,  they  had  run  their  line  still  westward 
from  Lake  Superior  till  they  reached  the 
Pacific,  and  along  the  Pacific  they  stretch- 
ed to  Old  California,  and  thence  across  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean:  more  than  quadrupling 
the  size  of  the  former  United  States.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  gained  nothing  in 
dominion.  Then  the  United  States  had 
three  millions  of  population,  while  we  in 
Canada,  with  a  much  larger  territory,  had 
not  more  than  200,000.  The  United 
States  had  since  increased  their  popula- 
tion by  colonisation  to  something  like 
25,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, while  ours  had  not  reached  2,000,000. 
And  how  was  this  ?  He  might  be  told 
that  America  had  only  to  people  conter- 
minous territory,  and  that  its  colonisation 
was  as  easy  as  peopling  Yorkshire  from 
Lincolnshire  in  this  country;  and  there- 
fore the  comparison  with  the  efforts  of  this 
country,  thousands  of  miles  off,  was  alto- 
gether unfair  and  unreasonable.  But,  he 
would  ask,  who  were  the  people  who  com- 
posed the  settlers  of  the  United  States  co- 
lonies? Who,  for  instance,  was  it  that 
colonised  Ohio  from  Louisiana  ?  Why,  our 
own  people — the  Irish  and  the  Scotch, 
who,  as  he  would  show  them  in  two  mi- 
nutes, were  still  going  away  from  us  now. 
They  had  not  stopped  on  English  soil,  and 
why  was  that  ?  Because  of  the  system 
which  he  was  now  attacking.  They  pass- 
ed away  onwards  from  our  dominions,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
the  United  States.  Only  the  other  day 
he  received  an  important  letter — important, 
not  from  the  number  of  persons  of  whom  it 
spoke,  but  from  other  obvious  circumstances 
— from  a  portion  of  his  constituents  in 
Sheffield,  who  were  about  leaving  this 
country,  but  not  to  go  to  Canada,  New 
2H2 
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lonies  toother,  and  provide  only  one  mode 
of  government  for  such  widely  differoit 
communities.  Still  his  Bill  should  have 
reference  to  tbe  North  American  colonies. 


Zealand,  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  hut 
to  Texas;  and  the  purport  of  the  letter 
was,  that  the  parties  wished  him  to  com- 
municate in  their  hehalf  with  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  American  Minister  in  this  coun- 
try, and  get  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  President  of  his  own  GoTemment,  in 


order  to  procure  them  the  grant  of  4,000 
acres  of  land;  and  he  (Mr.  Roehuck)  now 
held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  Schedule  of  the  American 
Free  Emigration  Society,  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  emigration  under  the  auspices  of 


South  Africa,  Australia,  and  he  would  also 
include  New  Zealand.  There  shonld  he 
one  system  of  law  for  settling  colonies, 


another  system  for  them  when  they  were 
settled,  and,  lastly,  a  third  system  for  colo- 
nies in  confederation  or  union.  Formerly 
the  advantage  derived  from  colonies  came 
in  the  shape  of  tribute;  but  the  ancient  syft- 
tem,  under  the  navigation  laws  of  Charies 
the  United  States.  If  they  were  to  go  ;  II.,  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  old  shib- 
to  our  colonies,  they  would  go  to  a  state  .  boleth  of  "ships,  colonies,  and  commerce," 
of  degradation  and  uncertainty  ;  there  |  was  now  blown  to  the  winds.  We  coidd 
was  no  rule  to  guide  and  govern  them;  now  only  hope  to  derive  benefit  from  oar 
they  would  lose  their  former  standing  and  colonies  by  making  them  thriring  com- 
position. He  was  not  speaking  fantasti-  j  munities,  having  habits,  wants,  and  man- 
cally,  for  anybody  could  examine  the  mat-  uers  like  our  own,  and,  therefore,  creating 
ter  for  himself  by  a  careful  consideration,  an  increased  demand  for  our  products; 
He  would  find  that  a  man  wishing  to  emi-  our  advantage  from  these  vast  poasesnons 
grate  with  his  wife  and  family  of  boys  and  '  could  only  be  obtained  from  increased  re- 
giris  encountered  a  real  difficulty  and  uu-  ciprocal  trade,  untrammelled,  unchecked, 
certainty  as  to  where  he  was  actually  go-  |  uneonfined — ^from  free  trade  in  erery  sense 
ing,  and  what  were  the  laws.  If  there  of  the  word.  AVhat,  then,  was  onr  wisest 
was  a  predetermined  rule  extending  over  policy  ?  To  make  the  number  of  our  colo- 
the  colonies,  persons  would  feel  and  learn  uial  subjects  as  large  as  we  could ;  to  place 
that  no  such  uncertainty  existed;  but  there  them  on  a  fertile  soil;  so  as  to  enable  them 
was  no  law  but  the  mere  will  or  whim  of  to  make  us  the  largest  return  for  what  we 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  even  that,  some-  can  offer  them.  Therefore,  all  our  legiala- 
how  or  other,  was  never  put  upon  paper,  tion  and  laws  ought  to  he  framed  so  as  to 
so  that  people  might  know  what  they  really  facilitate,  encourage,  aid,  and  direct  their 
had  to  expect  and  to  trust  to;  for  if  even  settlement.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
the  rule  was  rather  a  bad  one,  there  might  ica  had  an  enormous  territory  of  wild  land 
still  be  some  good  in  it,  if  it  were  only  under  a  genial  climate,  far  more  so  than 
fixed  and  determinate.  But  there  was  no  that  of  our  North  American  possessions, 
such  rule.  Now,  he  thought  it  right  to  But  there  were  territories  of  enormous  ex- 
tell  the  House,  that  he  thought  any  at-  tent  belonging  to  us  in  North  America^ 
tempt  to  provide  for  all  the  colonies  by  a  under  a  really  happy  climate,  yet  waste, 
single  Act  would  be  impracticable.  There  and  without  a  single  inhabitant.  There 
were  places  under  the  dominion  of  the  Co-  being,  then,  no  fear  of  our  wanting  land 
lonial  Office,  such  as  Malta  and  the  Ionian  under  a  happy  climate,  let  him  not  be 
Islands,  that  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  told  that  the  United  States  had  a  much 
colonies.  A  colony,  in  the  sense  in  which  better  climate.  Upper  Canada  was  not 
he  used  the  term,  was  a  settlement  planted  only  far  more  fertile,  but  far  more  healthy, 
by  Englishmen,  who  went  there  with  the  than  corresponding  parts  of  the  United 
intention  of  making  it  their  home  for  ever.  States.  He  had  been  talking  only  that 
of  pnipagating  and  continuing  their  race  day  with  an  American,  who  toiil  him  what 
there,  and  going  on  from  generation  to  ge-  his  countrymen  would  do  with  such  a 
neration,  until  they  hereafter  made  them-  splendid  possession  as  Upper  Canada,  hy 
selves  a  great  and  commanding  people,  intersecting  it  with  raOways  and  5*ynmlf, 
The  West  Indian  colonies  having  so  largo  if  it  only  l>olonged  to  them.  In  the  year 
a  black  population,  so  ditferent  in  its  na-  1757  an  Act  of  the  first  GovoimieBt  of 
tore  from  the  white  race,  must  have  spc-  the  United  States  was  passed  for  a  vast  i 
dal  legislation  for  so  excectlingly  special  extent  of  territrtry — the  north-west  teni-  ' 
a  set  of  ciicarostances,  and  therefore  ho  tory  of  North  America — which  now  fanned 
proposed  to  exclude  all  colonies  in  that  firo  indopondont  States  incorporated  with- 
cal^loiT  from  the  present  Bill.  It  would  in  the  Union.  The  Act  pnmded  for  the 
■at  be  wise  or  discreet  to  lump  all  the  co-   cradual  formation  of  that  land  into  settled 
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communities,  until  they  should  grow  into 
States  fit  to  become  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  great  confedera- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  why  should 
not  England  have  adopted  a  similar  course? 
The  whole  thing  was  like  a  well-made 
watch  —  it  went  from  that  moment,  and 
never  ceased  to  go.  There  it  was  still 
continuing;  and  what  had  been  the  result? 
Five  magnificent  sovereign  States  had  been 
carved  out  of  that  wild  territory  since 
1787;  and  while  they  saw  all  that  going 
on,  what  had  they  done  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  with  a  territory  quite  as 
large  and  fertile,  and  with  a  finer  climate  ? 
— for  if  during  some  periods  it  was  more 
rigorous,  it  also  was  more  healthy.  While 
the  United  States  had  made  those  five 
great  States  of  their  portion  of  territory — 
one  only  of  which,  namely,  Ohio,  had 
1,500,000  inhabitants  ■— the  British  Go- 
vernment had  scarcely  done  more  than 
the  progressive  increase  of  mankind  would 
provide  them  with  in  the  way  of  popula- 
tion. There  was  wretchedness  and  misery, 
and,  now,  nearly  a  rebellion,  in  that  un- 
happy country,  which  was  not  blessed  but 
cursed  by  their  rule.  When  they  put 
boundaries  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
which  they  have  not  now,  and  when  settle- 
ments were  formed  with  a  certain  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  people  should  possess 
certain  privileges — representation  and  self- 
government;  and  what  portion  of  their 
North  American  colonies  would  object  to 
that  ?  While  he  wanted  to  form  settlements, 
he  wanted,  also,  to  preserve  a  metropolitan 
government,  and  they  could  only  do  it  by 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He 
would  give  them  a  law  which  would  lay 
down  the  rule  by  which  they  should  choose 
their  representatives;  but  then  it  was  said 
the  Government  did  not  object  to  it,  but  the 
colonies  would  object  to  his  principle.  The 
principle  he  wished  to  establish  was,  a  free 
trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country — a  reciprocal  free  trade — a  free 
trade  in  reality,  and  not  a  name.  In  fact, 
self-goTemment  and  free  trade  were  the  two 
principles  on  which  his  law  of  settlement 
would  be  based.  He  proposed  that  every 
portion  of  their  colonial  empire — at  least« 
every  portion  of  the  territory  of  which  he 
had  spoken — should  be  subject  to  this  law; 
and  when  any  person  wished  to  acquire 
land,  instead  of  throwing  away  vast  and 
most  valuable  property — instead  of  doing 
it  in  that  form — he  desired,  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  he  wished  to  lay  before  the 
House,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  do  land 


should  be  in  any  way  parted  witii  from  the 
Crown  unless  it  lay  within  the  sunrey 
boundaries  of  some  distinct  territory.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  first  of  all  a  certain  amount 
of  wild  land  was  a  territory ;  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
population  within  that  territory,  it  then 
became  a  State ;  when  it  had  reached  a 
certain  number  of  population,  it  then 
formed  its  own  constitution,  and  was  re* 
ceived  by  Act  of  the  United  States  into 
the  confederation,  and  became  one  of  the 
stars  of  their  constellation.  He  proposed 
that  they  should  do  a  similar  thing  ;  thai 
their  wild  land  should  be  a  settlement  be- 
fore it  became  a  province  ;  that  while  it 
was  a  settlement  it  should  be  legislated  for 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  he  was  about  to 
propose.  It  should  have  a  constitution 
fitted  for  its  new  condition,  and  when 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants, 
to  be  determined  by  a  census  taken  in  five 
years — say  10,000  persons — by  that  very 
fact  it  should  cease  to  be  a  settlement, 
and  become  a  province,  which  by  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament  would  receiye  its  definite 
constitution.  Let  them  look,  in  the  next 
place,  to  New  Zealand,  and  see  what  the 
noble  Earl,  who  would  not  let  them  bring 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  doing  with 
New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  was  a  great 
way  off ;  for  its  management  they  trusted 
to  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  who 
proposed  a  Bill  for  New  Zealand,  and  that 
Bill  passed.  He  believed  that  when  it 
passed,  not  twenty  Members  read  it ;  hot 
it  was  passed,  and  sent  out ;  but  the  Go- 
vernor said  he  did  not  like  it,  and  this 
very  Colonial  Secretary,  who  would  not 
allow  the  slightest  intervention  with  his 
preconceived  opinions  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment, found  out  all  of  a  sudden  that  he 
was  wrong  ;  and  he  came  to  Parliament  to 
cancel  this  very  Bill,  and  to  overturn  the 
constitution  he  had  himself  made;  merely 
because  the  Governor  told  him  a  certain 
thing  connected  with  it,  he  came  to  Par* 
liament  and  said  he  made  a  mistake.  That 
did  not  come  up  to  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's) 
notion  as  to  what  should  be  the  conduct 
of  a  statesman.  He  (Mf.  Roebuck)  had 
sat  on  a  Committee  with  the  noble  Sarl^ 
when  he  had  heard  disputes  about  the 
country,  and  quarrels  about  the  land;  and 
could  any  man  say  that  if  a  settled  and 
preconceived  rule  was  adopted  respecting 
New  Zealand,  it  would  be  in  the  condition 
it  is  at  present?  The  very  case  of  Neir 
Zealand  alone  was  enough  to  damn  the 
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Colonial  Office.  It  was  a  fine  country,  and 
when  a  bod?  of  Englishmen  proposed  to 
colonise  it,  they  said  they  were  ready  to 
bring  out  10,000  men,  and  place  them  uu> 
der  well-conceived  and  set  rules.  What  was 
the  answer  i  Certainly  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  was  not  then  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  he  did  not  direct 
these  remarks  to  him;  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  system.  The  answer  was,  **  Do  not  al- 
ways din  New  Zealand  in  our  ears — we  wiU 
not  have  it."  But  Englishmen  were  not 
to  be  put  aside.  They  proceeded  to  New 
Zealand.  Before  their  departure  they  drew 
up  a  paper  to  abide  by  a  certain  law,  and 
they  left  this  country  throwing  off.  as  it 
won?,  all  obedience  to  England.  When 
they  landed  in  New  Zealand  it  was  not 
under  the  contTx>l  of  the  Colonial  Office; 
and  at  that  moment  New  Zealand  was  not 
supposed  to  belong  to  England.  In  fact, 
after  that  England  sent  a  consul  to  New 
Zealand,  and  treated  with  the  aborigines 
as  with  independent  States  and  people. 
He  was  now  quoting  a  celebrated  treaty — 
the  treaty  of  Waiiangi.  The  people  who 
proceeded  to  New  Zealand  were  an  ener- 
getic ricx\  well  to  do  in  the  world.  They 
wow  careful  men,  blessed  with  someibing 
of  the  world's  gvx>ds.  They  were  men  wh,) 
wanted  to  better  their  cv«T>J::ion,  and  who 
had  the  courage  to  try.  Is  stead  of  Wing 
aSded  by  ar-y  preconcerted  law.  they  had 
ovory  d:St"u:  sy  increased,  evory  hope 
th  Wined,  every  sjinguine  erpecta:i:a 
da-s^ed:  aad  at  the  present  r-3v^=3i'"t  Now 
Zeialac'd  ;s  ik^i  the  settlesicat  it  sh:-uli  r*e. 
He  w  vild  c,T»  OQ  with  the  history  of  New 
£<4u:;2>i.  Tbcee  pivp'e,  as  he  hid  stated, 
woat  oa;  ;ierv\  aad  a:  las:  a  g^vera.r  wi* 
sost  o;:t-  T~ere  was  =j  nio,  no  !iw,  tst 
they  sent  o--!  a  gc^rom:r — azd  that  was 
n.-t  all.  The  islani  c:  New  Z-eiljtzd  ^r 
rithe-r  th-e  :hr\>e  islands  v-:c:rosir^  :: 
s:ret:h«  in  a  slanting  dir-v-r-.-n  d:w-  fr.-m 
the  BjiTth-wesst  t.^  the  Sv^nih-oas:.     A;  cne 
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No  rule  was  made  sa  regmrded 


sx>aarT  sta;o.>c.  w^^re  tr.vre  was 
7<»c^:2l*:s>:i  cf  white*  gath-erei  t;-j 
cvcss*>::?:C5.'*e  v<  sccr^e  niisss^.-cxrv 
The  larri*  V>iy  cc  <»c:il-fr^ — ih; 
laea — ri\'h,  whic  vvcirvicv*!  ^'ih  ir 
in  tie  w.'c-«i*s  rx-c.  wfc;  t^*  v  xiL" 
arsi  n:*i-t*  a   n^ w    s*: : : \c:; r ;    a S:" : 

^  th-e  Cv.'njfcl  .'^Ti.**?  rijt^e  th;  v:tz-rn:c 
Was  it  a»,'inr«  th-i  ni£:;:;:>i-^  :f  tir;  Tr 
,  fief  N,*c  a;  al':  h-f  wi>  s*:nt  *?  r:  :: 
MC^  a».-irj>t  rhi-  -cW  a3»I  s.t:jl".  :•:•: 
TattS  was  aij.shic  rcxif  .■•:  vl.>  ii.i:^ra: 


system, 

property  at  all;  but  the  propertj 
quired  by  persons  who  were  emUed  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  who  bought  it, 
they  said,  from  the  alK>riguies:  bnt  down 
comes  the  Governor  and  smjs,  "  No;  we 
don't  like  the  bargain;  jou  cannot  haTe 
the  land,  for  there  is  no  nile  laid  down  jet 
respecting  land."  The  result  was  a  qoanel, 
which  stopped  all  chance  of  improTemoit 
in  that  island  for  years,  and  cost  this  coun- 
try much  money,  and  that  waa  beeanse 
there  was  no  rule — a  law  wbieh  onght  to 
be  brought  in  and  suggested  bj  the  Ge- 
Tcmment.  It  shoidd  not  be  left  to  him  to 
propose  such  a  law,  for  if  the  Goremmeiit 
were  to  do  their  duty  ther  woold  say, 
'*  we  will  do  it  for  them.*'  Howerer,  they 
would  not  do  it,  but  left  it  to  be  done 
by  others.  The  GoTcmor  went  to  New 
Zealand,  and  quarrelled  with  the  eom- 
pany:  and  the  natires,  bdng  a  sluewd 
race,  finding  there  was  no  mle,  and  the 
bargain  they  had  made  was  not  tke  best, 
eipected  to  get  something  by  qnarrelEiig 
about  the  bargain.  The  Goreraor  sup- 
ported them,  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence f — war,  confusion,  bbodsbed  — 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  all  in 
consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  He  had  foond  £uik  moot 
Isstily  with  the  covse  that  was  then 
t.ik€3,  and  he  found  no  peraon  more  ener- 
getic in  snpwn  of  every  hard  word  he 
could  use  than  the  noble  Eail  now  at  the 
bead  of  the  Colonial  ^>&e.  Bat  by  the 
unhappy  change  that  converted  the  noble 
Earl  ti\«si  an  Oppctfitka  Member  into  a 
Member  of  the  Govenment.  that  perspica- 
city that  coc>i  discoier  fiialts — be  (Mr. 
K-x-b-Jck  wccjd  XK4  say  where  fisnlta  were 
12  .^t — se^^=>ed  to  bare  kfk  him.  Tbe  noMe 
Earl  certainly  dSd  s>t  previously  waat  aesl 
to  disc.-'Tc-r  s.>>b  fs£l:s^  and  abtn  be  fo«nd 
tbe-n.  he  ra^e  ibcci  the  efsibeia  tbej  de- 
s^-^rr^^i.  B=t  v^iAs  vas  tbe  state  of  New 
Zealai>i  :^:*«'  f  He  d^d  not  knov,  and, 
v^:  «-as  =>?cv,  he  wo«U  be  bonnd  die 
zij.-V-e  Eirl  •::z:i*e-f  <5i  n««  knc^w.  yov, 
re  v^ocJi  r?  :-.^  Car.fc^  and  there,  also, 

was  r>:  r=>.  Re  x^^Mfiecttd  tbat 
s.vn-f  yfAT?  ar:^  sTaz>i'-g  near  the  place  be 

::•:•£-  i»e  t-Cz  ti.»*  Hocse  wbat  w^odM 
':•:  :\-:  rr>^;  ::  ii-:cr  Sf-^r^iirA^k^si  to  d^ 
i*-iT  v.:!  iii  c^ri^TiT&'.xLal  law  rf  Ca- 
uii.*.  ET-fcyLi'.T-r  nrrec  c-«  as  be  bad 
rc-.'TC-fsc'^i;  a::-£  ▼!»  !  Be«as!ie  tbej  a2- 
▼  &ys  j:'jr:sC;&r<£^  f.c  lib*  fjissizg  tame«  and 
irrfT  w£c*  alirtTi  £rTP«a  v-  j;^^»aie  m  tbe 
r:.  if:  ;•  7C!K«j£  iArtiSjesw     Tbrr 
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laid  down  a  rule  by  which  those  difficulties 
might  he  avoided.  What  did  the  Ameri- 
cans now  say  about  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada?  They  said  the  moment  they 
were  annexed  (that  was  the  phrase)  the 
two  colonies  would  be  separated  into  two 
States — the  French  people  under  their 
own  law,  and  the  Upper  Canadians  under 
theft's.  If  they  did  not  adopt  some  rule 
in  Canada,  they  would  have  a  different  re- 
sult from  that  which  they  had  in  New 
Zealand.  New  Zealand  is  a  small  place ; 
it  is  an  island  in  the  wide  ocean  ;  there  is 


buck)  proposed.  He  proposed  to  make  at 
once  the  North  American  provinces  into  a 
confederate  union.  By  that  course  they 
might  hope  to  extend  our  colonies  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  to  increase  them  in  that 
vast  territory  just  as  the  Americans  had 
increased  theirs  within  the  last  year  in  the 
Oregon  territory — the  very  land  which  was 
given  up  under  Lord  Ashburton's  treaty. 
[Lord  J.  Russell  observed,  that  it  was 
given  up  subsequently  to  Lord  Ashburton's 
mission.]  That  did  not  displace  his  argu- 
ment. This  country  had  a  settlement  north- 


great    republic   near    it.      The   tota||^vest  of  the  Columbian  river:  it  was  theirs 


amount  of  harm  they  could  do  them  was 
to  inhibit  and  put  a  stop  to  anything  like 
a  thriving  and  happy  system  in  the  colony; 
but  what  would  happen  in  Canada  ?  He 
felt  confident  that  they  would  go  on  from 
day  to  day  putting  off  the  mischief,  until 
at  length  that  great  evil  would  occur,  that 
they  would  demand  to  be  an  independent 
people,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the 
United  States  for  support.  That  support 
would  be  given  to  them  ;  and  if  they  re- 
sisted, there  would  be  a  war  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  for  it  would  be  a 
war  in  which  victory  would  be  impossible. 
Let  them  even  conquer  the   people,   and 


it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  but  is  now  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  regular 
boundaries,  set  out  in  the  land  survey,  and 
sending  Members  to  Congress  as  repre- 
senting the  territory  of  Oregon ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  would  have  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  then  would  be 
formed  into  two  independent  States.  Why 
should  they  not  do  the  same  thing  in  Ca- 
nada ?  Why  should  they  not  have  settle- 
ments there  such  as  he  wanted,  and  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  American  terri- 
tory ?  They  would  have  very  quickly  that 
settlement  made  into  a  province,  and  en- 


they  would  not  gain  their  end.  Canada, jeering  into  their  great  federal  union.  What 
if  she  once  rebelled,  must  be  independent; 
and  when  she  became  independent,  she 
must  be  one  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  anxious  to  prevent  that,  and  wished 
to  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion calmly  and  gravely.  He  saw  the 
danger — he  fancied  also  that  he  saw  the 
way  to  escape  it.  His  only  hope  was  by 
the  adoption  of  that  predetermined  rule 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  by  making  the  co- 
lony what  it  ought  to  be — a  band  of  confe- 
derate States,  looking  to  England  over  the 
water  for  support,  and  not  burdened  with 
a  mischievous  Colonial  Office.  They  were 
now  to  deal  not  with  this  day*s  difficulty, 
but  with  the  difficulty  of  all  coming  time. 
America,  if  they  did  not  interfere,  would 
pass  that  great  highway — the  St.  Law- 
rence— and  would  extend  her  dominions  to 


reason  was  there  that  it  should  not  be 
done  ?  What  mischief  could  possibly  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  it?  He  might 
be  told  he  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
independence  of  Canada.  The  time  was 
coming  when  she  would  be  so,  and  he 
was  preparing  the  way  that  she  should 
not  be  separated  from  them  by  war,  but 
by  amicable  settlement.  His  plan  would 
be  to  regulate  the  boundaries  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  which  at  present  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  He  would  have  the 
boundary  accurately  defined,  and  he  would 
then  have  a  governor-general  of  the  federal 
union — that  governor  going  out  from  Eng- 
land. He  would  have  each  separate  State 
sending  its  members  to  represent  that  State, 
and  forming  the  legislative  assembly.  He 
would  have  the  people   of   the   separate 


the  Pole.     Looking  to  that  event,  could  I  ^provinces  represented  as  they  are  in  the 


they  prevent  it  ?  They  could — but  not  by 
half  measures,  not  by  a  meddling  Colonial 
Office — it  could  only  be  done  by  a  bold 
hand,  by  far-sighted  policy,  courage,  and 
ability.  Let  the  noble  Earl  try  his  hand 
again  at  constitution  making,  and  they 
would  review  his  proceedings  with  all  pos- 
sible favour,  and  with  the  desire  to  make 
them  effective.  If  that  was  not  done,  then 
let  them  listen  to  the  plan  he  (Mr.  Roe- 


House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States,  and  let  that  body  be  considered  the 
united  legislature  of  those. provinces.  By 
these  means  he  hoped  to  make  our  colonies 
our  glory  and  our  safety,  instead  of  what 
they  had  always  hitherto  been,  our  hurni-* 
liation,  shame,  and  difficulty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  thd 
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H( 


r  gtnaiiieBt  of  ccrodn  of  our  Coikiiiial  Po*- 


Mil  iTTLD  seooiMkd  the  Motion. 

lis.  HAWES  SAid,  his  hon.  mnd  Icanied 
FzieiDd.  viih  his  charftrteristic  abilitj  and 
Btanighiforrardiiess,  had  explained  to  the 
HffBse  his  riers  of  eoiooial  p&HcT,  and  had 
giren  him  'Mr.  Hawes •  and  the  pnblic  the 
adraatage  of  more  carefnllT  Mud  delil«rate- 
It  eofisidera^  those  rievs  in  the  wfjrk 
vhSch  he  had  pnbHshed  on  the  snbjeet, 
asftd  vhSeh  Lad  hecn  fee  sofoe  time  before 
the  pnluic.  The  HoTiie,  therefcire.  did  sot 
approaeh  this  sid>jen  as  Ts^ya.  oTdiaarr  oc- 
casuas;  beeaxise,  izpoQ  a  maxxer  of  this 
freas  zaqKinaacie.  had  his  hoa.  az^  lean^ed 
Fnend  propcised  to  iztrodsce  a  BUI  vhh- 
osz  so  fsul  an  exposh^oQ  of  Lis  Tiev<  as 
Ike  Lad  grren  in  his  speeel:  a&d  tie  v>rL 
be  Lad  refeReid  to.  be  sLois^  ««ar>K^T 
Lare  been  josd^ed  in  saiing  that  L^ 
boa.  aad  leajiked  Frieod  ovfhi  c&i  to 
hare  the  c^pamLhT  of  brinzii:^  in  ibe 
BEIL  a^  C^^'^sz  ibe  Hi-sse  iLe  beoc£t 
«f  2SS  perisaL  B:n  t£>eT  were  alreadj  in 
pQGMisS»  of  the  pc=ff::-jE«  asri  decaZls  of 
Lis  Lx.  aad  jear^dd  F;^£oi*s  n^eas-ze:  a:>i 
h  w:Qiid  se  iaexr^saJiOe  iz.  iim  if  Le  vtre 
Kft  td  saj  a2  coK,  iLai  ice?^  ver&  s:zrL^, 
aad.  be  :bx2£^i.  iec^dad.  rEsa£*:cs  azii=^ 
(CDccccisz  vi^  is-  He  frLor^zrresi  "wiic.  lis 
b:c  asd  ksrd>c  Fr^sri.  thas  ibe  Lirtj^tc: 
as^  zi:4>L£ss  fsikrdji  viie^h  a  sta^cs^Ar 
e^njd  exervdse,  was  ^  r:"^^^  wise-Ij  azA 
veil  tie  Tass  ccw-roikl  esiTcre  »-e  riiv  t*;*- 
Msaed :  Vz:  be  <Si  s:c  tak-r  iLe  &k=?e  -ritw 
a»  las  bid-  aiivi  isaiTi-rii  Fr^zoi  -;f  tbe  e-:cr- 
ca:a  •££  i:<cr  ei^ciaL  >jisesso:c^  Zf-jr  cii 
be  uisk  t^pr  cnrji  -^ssIt  :«»  cuesSisred 


a 


e   «c    i- 


-ja^L'ic 


az>l    c 

a    ciums; 


xidtfabf    of 

eicTrazj.  sazj  :f  ^  ^^liicles  Lid 
i£.  b?  irsssai.  vicLi  i'lcjzz.iiz  t.> 
rii**,  "ziiiiT  "(rae  az»£  l^^^nZ  ri'^^i^^^^'^ii*- 
iiT.?  a  tf-ii&ilara  nf  zr:i§>5rfn"  tbK  w;clri 
buii  a^^rz  -rh^  b:a:<^  :cr  Ziizm  izti  l&z- 
poi^  V  fzrzr;  a£%:  azc  liizj  21: w  «=i- 
^raisi  "i?  -ntr  eriiicJiss-  ^bj,  ij  icni  az»£ 
'  c,  a3>i  ibr  «r6fi2s  tbsj : 
lb*   respKi   aT  iZ  T^ 

bic-  azri  jfskTMii  Frjfuc  a!I:3£4C 

y^ ▼  lailizc.  %Sfi  A-zscnlLi:  *=?£  i-e    iLr 


learseii  FSj 

aai  kiarzKC 


the  faolnnial  Mdaimstnamm  «f  ^e 

though  he  proposed,   imdmbtadlT^ 

after  to  limit  iu  fimciiaBS  If  tbe 

ticHi  of  a  mofie  perfect  stacb  c£  seSf  g»- 

remment.     His  hon.  aaid  leaned  Fziad 

also  proposed  to  Tniintairt  tbe  gfsmenl  le- 

gislatire  pover  of  tbe  Crovn  cffvr  ^e  ca- 

locial  legislanzres.     His  ~ 

Friend  also  disiiDct^T  proposed,  in 

tion  u>  some  vievs  vLaeh  be  bad  ~ 

eeotlr  prcj^rc^ded,  to  iriTiffain,  and  ewa 

to  miiltiplj,  oiST  eioiunsal  posaeamBa.     Ta 

that  his  Loo.  azkd  learried  Friend 

impc*nant  pr:'p:«s:>:<i  xksc  bow 

tLit  whcrerrT  a  laire  coAcnj 

sh«ild  be  dirided  iz.M&  pnc/viaee&y  ani 

Tersed  bj  a  federal  jeckjancc.     Hia 

and  lear&cd  Frieod  als&  pnpsfied 

lain  a  ci-nl  !i^  to  indnde  a 

prc'Tisk'n  f  :t  ibe  corenKca  azkd  jadfca  af 

OI7  cc-kiCiies:  aini  in  tbese  renenJ  vie-v?  ti 

cc^nlal  r:-Tcrr.3e£:t  Lis  blisL.  and  leaza»ed 

Frirr*J*s  i-r  j^CfshSc&s  were  m 

wLki  aIr=*CT  txisied. 

«ii.r-r  excrT't5:a  od  s 

xTvi^a  prxL-piiic   to  ::. 

ai*d  Der  yrxizve,  'Ufy 

cill tie  aiic-tiic *;-f  tbe Hiaae.  H* 

ihki  tbe   •'oviirt  •:•?  aH  C-iuioaii 
o^izLi  t:.   i.e  T*  fbeCiiase  tbe  far 


aaa  co^r  wi^ 
is  LjOL  aa»d 
d 


2sed  Fnead 


=«v  senkcrcis*  <•>  far  as  jfgiT'iTim  < 
^>  «•: :  az>i  tb&s  vbe^  a  «ua^iLj  vbs  a 
fi^^^:<i  to  r^ccerre  h«  tbe?%  sbcnyd  be 
ir>i5Cied  tbe  lirress  =»sa5«re  rf 
F  :c  iLis  pc^Kisie  Laa  b 

-rriis.  sci:*:iji  er.-ar«?  aij  Tier^iDS  4  ~ 

ea^ia  !>  tb£  S-=cr«*ry  -it  S*aae.  i 
-TLs  znseradr-rlj  so  te  eaZied 
Tzj'HL  ibu  arcoatrtitt,  ti>  iss  a  j 
in  axT  <ct:c  'riJeL  tbsv  sbsvud  : 

ILL  £  >Z5r:K  /^^uiid  ^AK  a  £a. 
CTfCiic  v^as  t*:<  £«  jfft  u  tbe  Saesvcaij  «f 
Sxar-*  i:-  ie^^rxiii*  vbiOif 
5b:.£?£  -tr  f  :imrr«£ :  -iS  vboa  be  bad  ^ 
=izre£  li^i  a  ^iLraj  <b:<zj£  be  iiiiiMd, 
tbe  :i:czfiLrj£s  -nr*  6fffTtfd»  tbea  ine 
ic  tbr  ^cr:n:.-*smxs>  tj  noab  Is 
Fr:'2:»£  sZzth^L  Ts'jit  «« 

Iti.  HA'K'ZS  : "501  if  taie  i 
Z-*n  t.;-  s<£[r±tf?  tbr  jpiQ.  A3ii  ae 

sii<:'^£  :«i  a  ^•liis^ffoi  ;r  3iiC.  3x^rbi  ^ 
-iz-z  iazui  LStziJTT  iju-  at*  sasw  itrcrd 
Mrf^Lmi'Lcii  :^*  :-:u:r'Tsa.'nia  a;^  ▼oosk  mv 
•isisiiC.  TztiSL  tb;  Luii  w:i£  v  be  sor- 
TfTf.!— a  TT.irk  :c  rzi«=  aail  xrsc  eiMfinei 
i2fL  \*ii:K  tbai  xn^i  bi  •h:an^  be  taluvvd 
<LLij  i^  XLU.T  rsises  tbf  Min'TninriBt  «f  att> 
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tiers  supposed,  would  be  at  an  end.  And 
how  were  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and 
of  the  immediate  government  of  the  set- 
tlement to  be  met  ?  His  hon.  Friend  had 
given  no  explanation  on  this  head,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  overlooked.  These  were 
practical  objections.  But  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  plan  was  to  be  applied 
to  our  North  American  colonies  at  once, 
he  said  it  was  involved  in  almost  insuper- 
able difficulty.  In  Prince  Edward's  Island 
there  were  but  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  bo  disposed  of.  In  Nova  Scotia 
there  was  none.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  entrusted  to  the 
local  legislature;  and  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  for  that  House,  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  legislature,  to  interfere  with 
that  arrangement.  In  Canada,  also,  the 
land,  by  the  consent  of  the  British  Legis- 
lature and  the  Crown,  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Canadian  legislature. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  contended 
that  the  American  States  had  increased  in 
population  in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than 
Canada;  and  at  the  head  of  his  book  was  a 
map  distinguishing  the  different  portions  of 
North  America  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  to  England ;  and  he  stated, 
that  on  the  former  there  was  a  population 
of  25,000,000,  whilst  on  the  latter,  of 
nearly  as  large  extent,  there  were  but 
2,000,000.  But  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  ran  up  the  boundaries  of  Canada  to 
the  North  Pole,  where  human  life  could 
not  exist:  the  comparative  extent,  merely 
of  the  two  countries,  furnished  no  just 
grounds  of  comparison  of  the  population 
in  each.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
however,  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  population  of  Canada  had  gone  on 
slowly  as  compared  with  that  of  America. 
In  1796,  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  himself,  was  3,000,000:  at  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  our  own 
provinces,  again  on  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  own  showing,  was  200,000.  The 
present  population  of  the  United  States 
was  about  23,000,000,  being  an  increase 
of  only  eightfold ;  whilst  that  of  Canada 
was  2,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  tenfold. 
He  would  say,  also,  that,  regarding  Ca- 
nada by  any  of  those  tests  by  which 
they  could  measure  the  prosperity  of  a 
colony,  there  was  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  of  population  which  ought  rather  to 
elicit  approbation,  than  that  strong  and 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  Canada  which  he  so 


frequently  heard.  His  hoa.'  and  learned 
Friend  seemed  to  think  his  system  would 
work  well  in  Canada.  He  said  at  once 
and  distinctly  that  there  was  no  authority 
for  that  opinion.  He  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  system  would  give  any 
such  satisfaction  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  supposed.  Let  them  remember 
that  it  would  involve  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  It  involved  also  a  direct  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Canadian  legislature,  for 
the  whole  territorial  possessions  there  of  the 
Crown  had  been  transferred  to  the  Cana- 
dian Assembly,  and  yet  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  proposed  to  give  liberty  to  per- 
sons to  form  settlements,  and  ultimately 
provinces,  within  the  territory  of  Canada. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  explained  that  he  pro- 
posed that  the  boundaries  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  should  be  accurately  de- 
fined, and  that  settlements  might  be  made 
beyond  them. 

Mr.  ha  WES  :  But  at  present  Canada 
claimed  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory. 
And  what  district  lay  beyond  ?  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  territory,  or  Rupert's 
Land.  Did  his  hon.  Friend  propose  to 
colonise  this  dreary  territory  ?  Why, 
the  southernmost  point  of  that  great 
tract  of  land,  the  Red  River  settlement, 
had  a  mean  temperature  no  higher  than 
that  of  Iceland.  Was  it  likely  that  any 
persons  would  go  to  those  barren  tracts, 
where,  for  half  a  year,  their  labour  would 
be  arrested  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
and  all  occupation  at  an  end,  when  they 
had  far  more  tempting  lands  to  go  to  ? 
Again,  as  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
there  existed  a  charter  of  government; 
but  he  found  no  provision  made  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  which  must  arise 
were  his  plan  adopted.  Then,  as  re- 
garded New  Zealand,  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  had  entirely  left  out  of  con- 
sideration the  title  of  the  natives,  though 
the  power  of  forming  settlements  there 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  native  rights.  Those  rights 
had  of  late  been  recognised  with  judgment 
and  discretion;  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  the  difficulties  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, so  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  describe 
it,  were  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  The 
necessity  for  preliminary  negotiation  with 
the  natives,  who  possessed  a  right  to  land 
in  any  portion  of  our  colonial  territo- 
rities,  was  however  left  out  of  view  in  the 
scheme  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.      He  would  now  turn  to  the  Cape. 
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Hen?  they  h^d  again  a  Urge  and  powerful  cf  local  getf-goreriumt  wms  Ae  aihftfewi 

native  race  to  deal  with;  and  if  the  plan  foundation  of  eolocial  ytiw^ieaa  and  ynt- 

pn>p>sed  were   at  once  to  be  adopted  at  peritj.    And  in  XewZca2aad,  to  vlii^R- 

Natal,  for  example,  thev  would  nio«t  as-  ferenee  had  been  made,  it  vms  isBdoabceir 

soredlT  bring   that   colonr   into   collision  the  intention  of  Goremoaem  to  eanj  i» 

with  the  powerful  tribes  an>Bnd  it.     In-  e^ect  a  sTstem  ni  \aal  self-zviu  ujbck. 

deed,  he  should  be  gUd  to  know  how  the  Wiih  regard  to  Aostrafia  it  vas  kk  isiB- 

schesie  for  forming  colonies  into  provinces  tion   l^fore   the   kcSdaTs   to   gm    ncMJet 

usder  a  federal  uxiioc  could  be  at  all  car-  uf  a  BHl  fvr  the  better  gwcrsaeeBt  of  dwe 

ried  out  at  the  Cape«  without  the  full  and  cc^lonies.     The  p£aa  pnfwaei  vaa  reaJjr  ;• 

£r%e   o^-nsent   ai  the  C'>!->ni«is   and   their  l^?  l^d  os  the  talue  of  tLe  Hewie.     The 

legi*li:c:re.      Then  with   rerml  to   New  intenrlon  was  to  crihe  a^ 

Socih    W^Les:    here   tLere   was    an    in-  e>jl«>nks,   leaving  th-ea   svpan 

drr^ndet;   and    elected    k-gi$!a:ar>c.   and  pcrpc«5es  of  their  owa  local  gf 

whx^  was.  sherefvre.  to  W  taken  as  re-  and  to  ::=i:e  thes  Ij  s»eaB£  of      _ 

presenilng  the  wants  and  wisne*  of  the  co-  assemblj   or  federal   VeCT^atsre.  for  i^ 

Iinisis.     6*:::  wer«  thej  to  dr;il  with   the  pnrp:<ie  of  ]eg^&ia&:ci  cjhb  wJSL  qiM  niiM 

laods  -:f  that  e^x-i^j  wiThzct  anj  jrevi-i-Jis  efectfng  their  geoeral  isserescs.     He  U 

cocs^ias>:<a  with  them  f      ^"hj,    £rsi  ::  careroZr  ciinsiderE^i  tLe  pLis  of  the  \m~ 

wo£«i   inrc^re  the  rfp«eal    cf  the   W^y:^  4-d   IeArar*i  Gectlesaaa   in  tlw   botik  he 

Lands  Ac?,  as,  in  ihe  case  of  Cazxii.  ::  had  p:::  f:ir:h.  azid  w^ie^  lie  wyv  Udia 

w-xil-i  inr.xTe  the  repeal  cf  the  CanadLin  his  hand.  a:>i  h-e  xncsi  teu!  kaaa  Aat  b 


UnS-;^  Art-     He  m^st  sav.  that,  I:ck:".g    irjftTf-.c*  to  his   B31  were    whuBi   if  a 
the  whxe  iCan  cf  the  h;?n.  azi  I-eart-ei    tr*ct:cal  charaeser,  azid 


G^ciiKnan.  l\  wi-nl-i   \^  '.^ne  o ferine  n:-    :•*  :vrrc»:c:e  \j  anj  alseratkm  of  tke  de- 
aiT-Aitare  -ever  ihe  $i"s:c»n  &:w  iz  cjicra-   tails  vf  the  BiZ.     Tbe  c^aectaoB  vaa  to  ^ 


fic  eximtZe.  tha:  :«  wjls   rrineir-I-r  -A  the  BcZ.  aad    mi  iiLifcrril  Vr 


ti-:c.     c::i? 

r=*:«>iii   ^z-i=r   this   «.:h-=n:e    :o    ::r=:    a  its  i=:rract:«ah-Ir:y.  S^g^kiM^g  tie 

i«ii=»r»eni.  az^i  that  a  p:cn:   was  -^h^s^n  1.:   l^r  r=aIifeL  it  wvCjd  b«  ^  tke  _ 

•:c    the    n«:r:h   -cc   wfs:crz    t*r:  of   New  ^;:    izFilrjiials    to   exscDl    and    mAoftf 

S':<i:h  Wa2.£»*,    .^c   the  fast   an«i  w^ss  .:f  se:tlfe^-=nts    at    th»*ir  ewa  w3L       Bv  Ivj/ 

S:.t:ih  At:<t:raI5a.  h:w  L.-nz  w:cii  it  :ir  be-  was  clsw«;iie»i  :•>  think  thai  raj^liiii  kai 

f:r?  tLa:  sifGikci-snt  was  zzjkc^  \     Two  :r  ctivicje^  az»i  prssca&uBS  eaoai^^.  aal  thtt 

three  i-fars  as  ibr  l-e-ais;  mnst  elaptse  :  e-  it  w  ;.■£.£  :•*  vise  t.?  wr-fjie^ 

f:rr   ti»r  jPiirzizLarl-r*   <•:•£*!   :•»    ienlf^i.  An»i  <c&^fZTra»  caccsal 

Thr*  opris^  if  s:e-  ^he  s:irrrT.  the  ^I:Ti-  se^^c.  ra:h-£r  thaa  siaKcesfiirtS' «» \ 

saiiLS    az*£  5:i:«^ii«d':ns.  and  =^t«w  w.jdd  plj  th*cn::  esT«<siZj  «f£  tire  praKi|ftesUd 

aZ  hare  i-:-  t«  ei:(ntC-=tec.  :*ff:i^r  th^  atnz:^!  d.wn   t-j  his  b:c.   aad  ^earaied   Fiieal. 

w:rt    :c  (sividLsiariic  was   :»rir:n-  cT-n  if  Adi  as  s:  tc»:T^:-a   was   na^  6r  ^m 

tha:  tisiF*  wer*  srSri-int-      Xjw.  in  the  e:xT*cn*e  li  ih*  £r«   fxsiaMiL  «£ 

ca5<»  rf  ^I'tar:-  in  N-rw  Z-salan-L  wh<cnr  a  n-csts  in   thSs  rian.  :i    wwd    W 

section:*:!!*  hAi  roec  tir:~'*.":cif  -zzfZn^  the  svirx   t^^    craw   x3».Hr   saavs^ 

rria*fc::  stskci,  aai  whffrf  the  •>:T.=mnient  Unless.  iz>i*e-i.  ix  abe  earir  scacv  of  co- 

i.h*  ^:<i^  aZ   the  J   ^:<^i  :c   ai^aaM  Uje  j:ci&I  sectl»fc:f»;tSw  ecoaoiraMt  aawtaaee 

-wC^t.  thr*   se^tlrKDect  hjii  reen   a:  core  was  rsoS£c»c.  :h>fj  rar«N-  napengded.     Ib 

erfoKed.  aa>i  it  was  fast   rtC'.ciirx  a  =>.«  tb?  cis«*  ;c  5-:iiti  AizinlBa..  ^kss  < 

snx«<t^il  -frwrcT.    He  leofifc  that  in  rcr  hai  airasMfti  -■:•. .  .'JX  fjr  i 

ctzuHzJitK  where  th-e  rfcrw^ni^iT-  sj^jc^jin.  Sinv^*  iha*  tfzi»f  thi*  muat   kal 

bai  Vi«t  in:r.>i:a«c.  th^cf  was  as  stJL'h  *iT;j>  in«;r«AseI  in  TcwaifiRiY  aad 


«c-^:»«mn3«nt   as    was    nraacaCtn:    wtn  -t  was  an  i-r-r:c2xwc  ta>«crs.  jC5«ar  a 

ih^  *2«n;r  siX'p£n*te  t:    anj    sirtfrVc  rl-.c  that  j'Xz-.ru^ir^K  iai  »:«  jcwc^OMf^ia 

ai:     rlTTz  lin  i*  ^^:^IJi  z>:«t  tn^Sirscan-i  :h-£  f7»tjo:ci.  izriLl^ace,  a2»£  tcT»s«crrr.  TVe 

£T^       i   x;r^'c  whl'.'h  his  h-.c .   Jrjfji'i  as-  in».-:cD;  cc  X--  ▼  Irfxlazc  w:i£i£  amv  nw  la 

c  tias  th^e   n>i~  sci"SI^rif.,-    .-f  ^  .•*>  i  T«,:n:  :ha;  w:."!!-!  itiar  its  woirue  cjqwnadi 

:t  in::  rrrTn*.-^-*^  azc  v'Tvailr^  a  f^'i-.rtl  tiri.    S-.cth  Anstrilbt  31; w  wanted  imtj^^ 

1       I.  w^£il  in  anr  wij  al-^r  ti»i  r:ai:Z'.«n  fr.ci  ta^  in»I  z-irihsr  uL  r,TS  r^£&s,  vixk 

M       'cvonlSsssw  aS£  tc  thifLr  rr.vspfr  it.  :c  1-  :{i»f  T«<Tif«  was  i.rrwc  *«t  ttark  «a 

w  Bcrf    waw!ri2i»;!i:    :r  «;fctlsfa>:t5:ia  :"i»;  Azniriran  pciaeinii?.      It  wia  yart  «f 

'  eais^izu:  siPKeci  :c  r:»^fr:3:»fct  :t  y<  v  >:*i:^  ^al«Wv  aac  inise^  s«S  ««»  mi, 

owi  >x^&ifc:3:r!»w      A  <*:un«£  stk^ci  ih.'X^i  a  <<:?4k::Lni:a  r-.iiL  uie 
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was  decided  upon  bj  the  colonists  them- 
selves, when  its  trade,  population,  and 
prospective  resources  gave  it  a  claim  to  a 
separate  government.  Like  an  American 
State,  it  arose  from  an  increasing  popula- 
tion gradually  settling  within  the  district. 
Its  claim  to  a  separate  government  was  en- 
tertained and  conceded  as  willingly  in  the 
colony  as  at  home.  The  Bill  to  which  he 
had  referred,  would  confer  a  constitution 
upon  it.  Our  system,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pansive— and  our  policy  was  to  confer 
upon  English  colonists  English  laws,  pri- 
vileges, and  freedom.  It  had  slumbered, 
but  was  now  awakened.  Indeed,  the  most 
remarkable  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  all  our  colonies  during 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  As  intelli- 
gence increased,  he  anticipated  still  greater 
prosperity;  and  it  was  an  undoubted  fact 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  those  great 
and  liberal  measures,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  ai\d  the  establishment  of  free 
trade,  carried  out  by  this  country,  that 
we  had  been  brought  into  collision  with 
any  of  the  colonies.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  local  self- 
government,  our  colonies  would  be  found 
increasing  more  than  ever  in  all  that  con- 
stituted the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
States.  He  would  conclude  by  stating 
that  he  should  give  a  simple  negative 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  while  he 
concurred  in  all  that  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  to  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  this  country 
ruling  her  colonial  empire  in  a  wise  and 
generous  spirit.  Nothing  could  confer 
greater  honour  on  this  country  than  to  see 
its  institutions,  its  language,  and  its  cus- 
toms prevailing  among  her  numerous  colo- 
nies; and  he  had  the  most  thorough  convic- 
tion, that  by  a  wise  and  judicious  policy 
our  colonies  would  long  continue  to  bo  at 
once  a  source  of  honour,  and  in  no  small 
degree  a  source  of  strength,  to  the  British 
empire. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTE  Y  said,  that  a  more  com- 
plete, though  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  a 
more  unintentional  misrepresentation  he  had 
never  heard  than  that  which  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  given  of  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield.  His  hon.  Friend's  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  were  three.  First,  that 
it  could  not  be  adopted  without  an  interfe- 
rence with  the  independence  of  the  Cana- 
dian legislature;    but,  surely,  until  the  Bill 


was  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it  was  not 
right  to  object  to  what  would  form  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.  The  second  objection  of 
his  hon.  Friend  was,  that  there  remained 
native  races  in  New  Zealand,  who  had  rights 
which  the  provisions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  Bill  would  come  in  contact  with. 
But  this,  too,  was  an  objection  with  regard 
to  details,  more  fitted  for  consideration  in 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  than  on  a  Motion  for 
asking  leave  to  introduce  it.  The  third, 
and  he  believed  the  real,  objection  of  his 
hon.  Friend  to  the  measure  was,  that  the 
Colonial  Office  had  prepared  a  Bill  of  their 
own,  which  they  intended  to  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  House.  He  would  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  this  Bill  had  been  thought  of 
before  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  book 
made  its  appearance,  or  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  gave  notice  of  his  pre- 
sent Motion.  The  only  important  bearing 
which  distinguished  the  two  measures  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  this,  that  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went  to 
devise  a  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
all  the  colonies,  while  the  Bill  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  was  confined  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  His  hon.  Friend  had  certainly 
used  the  term  Australian  and  not  Australa- 
sian colonies;  and  it  was  therefore  doubtful 
whether  the  Bill  was  intended  to  include  all 
the  British  colonies  in  the  southern  ocean 
or  not.  The  great  source  of  the  evils  of 
colonial  government  appeared  to  be  in  the 
mismanagement  of  the  land  fund  ;  and  if 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  adopted,  such  aberrations  of  Colonial- 
Office  morality  would  be  in  future  guarded 
against,  and  a  serious  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure in  certain  quarters  might  well  be  looked 
for.  During  the  three  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, neither  Earl  Grey  nor  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had 
taken  one  step  to  carry  into  eflfect  their 
much  vaunted  Amendments;  and  yet  they 
now  complained  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  even  asking  to  have  his  Bill 
printed,  as  a  species  of  interference  with 
their  privileges.  After  having  neglected 
all  the  opportunities  which  offered  for  im- 
provement, and  after  having  driven  the  co- 
lonies in  the  east  and  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south  into  discontent,  and  even  into  open 
rebellion,  the  Colonial  Office  now  objected 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  came 
forward  and  asked  the  House  merely  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  laying  on  the  table  a 
Bill  which  he  believed  would  provide  a  re- 
medy for  tlie  evils  that  all  admitted  to  ex- 
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ist.  As  soou  as  the  measure  was  brought 
forward,  the  Colonial  Office  came  before 
them  to  say  that  they  thought  it  insuf- 
ficient, impolitic,  or  all  events  uncalled  for; 
and  they  expected  that  the  House — which 
had  such  reason,  he  would  not  say  to  doubt 
them,  but  to  find  them  guilty  of  all  the 
mischief  against  which  the  Motion  was  le- 
velled— should,  on  their  bare  assurance, 
shut  their  eyes  on  all  the  acts  of  which  the 
Colonial  Office  had  been  guilty,  and  wait 
until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  very  men 
whose  misconduct  had  led  to  all  their  em- 
barrasments  should  find  a  way  out  of  them. 
The  House  was  in  possession  of  the  two 
cases,  and  should  decide  between  them. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  reserve  the 
consideration  of  any  objections  that  might 
lie  against  the  details  until  they  got  into 
Committee,  and  against  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  until  the  second  reading.  He  felt 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  should 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  colonies  as 
well  as  to  his  constituents,  if  he  did  not 
give  his  hearty  vote  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR  was  delighted  that 
the  old  pernicious  system  of  protection  was 
to  be  abandoned  in  regard  to  the  West 
India  islands,  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
they  would  be  more  prosperous  without 
than  with  that  fallacious  prop  to  industry. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  plan  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  as 
far  as  it  would  apply  to  Canada.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
and  unjust  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
self-government  which  had  been  given  to 
that  and  the  lower  provinces  of  British 
America  ;  in  all  which,  for  some  time  at 
least,  their  prospeVity  had  been  as  great 
as  the  circumstances  of  civil  liberty,  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  fair  natural  advantages 
would  probably  admit  of,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  be  cramped  by  navigation  laws, 
commercial  restrictions,  and  the  fallacy  of 
protective  duties.  In  his  opinion,  if  any- 
thing had  tended  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  New  Brunswick,  it  had  been  the  protec- 
tion to  the  timber  trade,  which  had  drawn 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  much 
worse  climate,  and  far  inferior  natural  ad- 
vantages than  New  Brunswick,  was  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  state.  Our  North 
American  colonics  now  possessed  all  the 
advantage  of  responsible  government,  toge- 
ther with  perfect  free  trade  with  the  united 
kingdom,  and  with  all  countries  where 
the  navigation  laws  were  repealed.      He 


believed  they  would  then  be  in  a  fir 
better  position  than  they  could  possibij 
be  under  any  other  system.  With  regwi 
to  Canada  and  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  dean 
for  such  annexation  existed  in  that  grm 
colony.  The  Canadians  must  know  vm 
well  that  if  they  were  annexed  to  tk 
United  States,  all  their  customs  re- 
venues, which  now  were  devoted  to  tke 
purpose  of  the  province,  would  go  to 
Washington,  and  they  would  sink  from 
their  present  position  of  an  independat 
country  —  for  they  were  independent  in 
everything  but  their  allegiance  to  tke 
British  Crown — into  a  mere  State,  sabjeet 
to  the  central  American  power.  He  thoogkt 
the  late  disturbances  in  Montreal  wen 
fairly  traceable  to  the  old  question  of  partj 
in  Canada ;  but  he  did  not  apprehend  taj 
very  serious  breaches  of  the  peace  to  con- 
tinue, nor  any  very  disastrous  results.  Ee 
believed  the  party  connected  with  those  rioti 
consisted  of  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
colony,  and  that  when  those  riots  had  pasied 
away,  matters  would  settle  down  tranqnilly. 
Since  the  year  1830,  so  far  as  the  NorA 
American  colonies  were  concerned,  the  ia- 
habitants  had  very  little  ground  of  eon- 
plaint,  except  at  two  periods— the  periods 
when  Lord  Stanley  acted  aa  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, and  who,  widi  the  best  intentioos,  did 
some  very  foolish  things.  He  wasof  opiB- 
ion  that  any  Grovemment  that  undertiMk 
any  great  scheme  of  emigration  would  is- 
flict  injury  on  the  colonies,  by  casting  oi 
their  shores  too  many  to  he  suddenly  fn- 
vided  for,  and  unprepared  for  the  difi^nl- 
ties  incident  to  new  countries;  and  he  eoih 
sidered  that  schemes  of  the  kind  shonU 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The  moil 
that  Government  ought  to  do  would  be  te 
afford  emigrants  cheap  and  ready  £aei% 
in  procuring  land,  and  preventing  fraudulent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  emigration  agenti 
at  British  and  Irish  seaports*  and  the 
crowding  of  emigrant  ships  with  ptsseo- 
gers;  who  being  generally  all  fed  in  tbe 
dirty  holds  of  crazy  vessels,  become  the 
victims  of  typhus,  or  carried  their  cahunityi 
together  with  their  poverty,  among  ov 
colonists. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  what 
the  state  of  the  colonies  under  the  gorenh 
ment  of  Lord  Stanley  was  compared  with 
their  state  under  that  of  Earl  Grey,  the 
former  noble  Lord  would  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  comparison;  but  he  wished  to 
allude  to  the  able  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,    who  ee^ 
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tainlj  bad  not  attended  to  his  own  advice 
of  proceeding  by  degrees.  A  commercial 
revolution  having  been  effected,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  now  proposed  a  po- 
litical revolution;  he  wished  our  colonial 
government  to  be  modelled  in  imitation  of 
the  United  States,  wanting,  however,  their 
federal  qualities  and  tbeir  system  of  pro- 
tection. In  every  department  of  their  po- 
litical existence  he  would  regulate  them 
from  their  birth  by  one  code;  and  he  would 
burden  them  with  the  expense  of  a  gover- 
nor, unsupported  by  an  army  —  a  mere 
emblem  of  the  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try. It  was,  he  thought,  ominous  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  hailed  the 
explosion  of  the  doctrine  of  "  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce;"  he  was  afraid  that 
it  foreshadowed  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  this  country,  and  the  loss  of  her 
commerce.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Youghal,  recommending  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  for  he  believed  that  that 
separation  would  be  only  the  forerunner  of 
the  separation  of  both  provinces  from  the 
mother  country. 

Mr.  WYLD  congratulated  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  SheflSeld  on  having 
had  the  principle  of  his  measure  recog- 
nised and  sanctioned  by  the  Government; 
for,  although  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Bill,  yet  the  measure  which  the  hon. 
Under  Secretary  had  announced  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  advocated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  If  ever 
there  had  been  a  scheme  propounded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  it  was  that 
which  had  been  so  ably  opened  before  them 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to- 
night ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  the  position  of  our  colonies,  more  es- 
pecially Canada,  possessed  singular  facili- 
ties for  carrying  out  that  scheme. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY,  who  rose  amidst  cries 
of  **  Divide  !  divide  !  *'  was  surprised  that 
on  a  debate  upon  a  question  of  such  im- 
portance, so  much  impatience  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  House  by  hon.  Members 
whom  he  could  point  out  who  had  only  just 
come  in  for  the  first  time  that  evening. 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  was  most  comprehensive. 
The  plan  was  most  comprehensive,  and 
he  (Mr.   Aglionby)   should   wish    to    see 


the  Bill  and  judge  of  its  proTisions  before 
he  gave  his  opinion  upon  its  practicability. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land was  to  be  excluded  from  the  Bill  about 
to  be  introduced  by  the  Government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  government  of  the 
colonies.  The  measure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
would  include  all  the  colonies,  and  there- 
fore he  was  the  more  anxious  to  see  that 
Bill.  As  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
the  prudence,  energy,  and  caution  with 
which  the  present  Governor,  Sir  G.  Grey, 
had  acted,  had  caused  the  land  question  to 
be  brought  very  nearly  to  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  adjustment,  and  so  far  matters 
were  going  on  well.  But  the  settlers  were 
memorialising  the  Government  for  the 
grant  of  free  institutions,  and  he  called 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  confer  free  institutions 
upon  them,  or  to  send  out  instructions  to 
the  Governor  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  He 
begged  to  refer  to  a  petition  which  he  had 
presented  last  week  from  the  largest  and 
most  influential  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
the  New  Zealand  Company  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  to  a  resolution  which  they  had 
adopted,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  in 
their  opinion  the  best  security  for  the  co- 
lony against  arbitrary  government  would 
be  the  grant  of  a  charter,  such  as  over  and 
over  again  had  been  promised  to  the 
colonists,  and  given  to  other  English  set- 
tlements. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  should 
have  risen  to  address  the  House  before, 
had  it  been  as  full  as  it  is  at  present,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  addressed  it.  But  I  do  think 
it  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House,  to  state  shortly  what  I  think  are 
conclusive  objections  against  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield.  I  give  him  every  credit 
for  ability  in  the  speech  which  he  has 
made,  and  for  the  large  and  comprehen- 
sive outline  which  he  gave  of  what  he  con- 
sidered should  be  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies.  But  when  I  come 
from  that  view  to  consider  his  actual  pro- 
posal, and  that  it  is  by  a  Bill  his  statement 
is  succeeded — that  it  is  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament he  thinks  we  should  lay  down  cer- 
tain fixed  rules,  by  which  we  are  to  govern 
all  the  colonies  of  this  country,  and  dispose 
of  forty  or  fifty  settlements  of  various 
races,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  under 
one  certain  system — I  own  I  cannot  bat 
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feel  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  his 
scheme.  The  first  ohjection  stated,  and 
most  truly  stated,  hy  my  hon.  Friend  is, 
that  with  regard  to  certain  of  the  colonies 
you  would  be  actually  interfering  with 
rights  which  they  already  possess  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  which  rights  they  are 
not  ready  nor  willing  to  surrender.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  talks  about 
the  mischievous  meddling  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  That  is  a  sort  of  cant  phrase 
which  parties  often  use  without  knowing 
exactly  what  meaning  is  attached  to  the 
words;  and,  therefore,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  precise 
and  correct  as  he  is  in  general,  repeat  an 
expression  which  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
use  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  it. 
But  if  the  Colonial  Office,  which  is,  in 
other  words.  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State,  should  write  a  despatch  to  the  go- 
vernor of  a  colony,  giving  instructions  to  a 
governor,  that  meddling  at  least  admitted 
of  correction.  The  governor  or  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  as  it  may  be,  remonstrate 
against  the  objectionable  order,  and  ano- 
ther despatch  may  set  right  the  error,  if 
error  it  be.  And  so,  with  some  little  dis- 
content it  may  be,  or  with  some  remon- 
strance, the  grievance,  whatever  it  be,  is 
removed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  colonists 
are  gratified.  But  if  Parliament  wish  to 
intermeddle  and  lay  down  fixed  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
colonists  find  these  rules  interfere  with 
their  just  rights,  only  consider  the  mis- 
chief that  may  ensue  from  bringing  for- 
ward these  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  1839 
the  Crown  renounced  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the 
right  of  dealing  with  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  colonies.  They  were  placed, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Her  Majesty,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
poses to  abrogate,  destroy,  and  abolish  the 
rights  of  the  Canadians,  and  to  introduce 
certain  other  rights  of  his  own.  Why, 
the  discontent  that  would  arise  on  finding 
their  rights  interfered  with,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly vehement  and  indignant.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposes  other 
divisions  of  Canada  than  those  that  now 
exist.  He  does  not  know  that  the  Cana- 
dians would  agree  to  those  propositions,  or 
that  the  other  British  North  American  co- 
lonies would  be  willing  to  be  united  with 
Canada.  His  suggestion  of  j^his  new  ar- 
rangement and  union  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
was  considered  before,  but  the  time  was 


not  believed  to  have  come  when  the  scheme, 
even  if  it  were  a  wise  one,  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  excited  the  attention  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  who  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  I  inquired  of  persons  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  province,  and  found 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  amongst  men 
whom  I  thought  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  was,  that  the  fiscal  difficulties  were 
so  great  that  there  could  not  be  a  legis- 
lative union  between  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.  If  that  be  so  at  the 
present  time,  only  consider  the  mischief  you 
would  produce  by  laying  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  a  union  should  take  place, 
whether  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick 
liked  it,  or  whether  it  were  utterly  offen- 
sive to  them — whether  they  thought  even 
that  it  would  destroy  their  self-government. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems 
surprised  when  my  hon.  Friend  and  myself 
tell  him  that  it  is  not  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonial  Office  merely  we  on  the  present 
occasion  object  to  this  Bill,  but  that  it  is 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies  themselves  we  say 
that  an  act  like  this  should  not  be  legis- 
lated upon  without  at  least  consulting  the 
colonists.  You  would  be  depriving  them 
of  rights  which  they  have  been  confirmed 
in  by  Acts  of  Parliament;  rights  which 
Parliament  has  acknowledged,  and  all  this 
without  the  least  consultation  with  them, 
or  any  attempt  being  made  to  obtain  their 
opinions.  There  are  many  other  questions 
with  regard  to  other  colonies,  which  my 
hon.  Friend  went  into,  and  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  again.  But 
supposing  the  plan  was  good  for  the  North 
American  colonies,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  could  carry  out  the  same  rule  in  Aus- 
tralia or  Africa.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  hardly  well  founded  in  his 
history  with  regard  to  New  Zealand.  He 
said  the  Colonial  Office,  not  choosing  that 
there  should  be  an  English  settlement  in 
New  Zealand,  a  number  of  English  settlers 
arranged  together  certain  rules  for  their 
government,  embarked,  and  made  the 
voyage  to  that  island,  where  they  called 
into  effect  those  rules  which  they  had 
formed.  Now,  my  recollection  is,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  preceded  me,  hav- 
ing determined  that  New  Zealand  should 
be  governed  as  a  British  settlement,  if  the 
consent  of  the  natives  could  be  obtained, 
a  considerable  number  of  settlers  emigrated 
from  the  Thames,  and  made  rules  by 
which  they  determined  to  dispense  both 
civil  and  criminal  justice  in  the  settlement. 
But  when  I  saw  sach  rules,  I  saw  that 
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they  could  not  enforce  them.  The  law  of 
this  country  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  could  not  permit  them  to  put  such 
rules  in  operation.  The  company  con- 
sulted the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilde,  and  his  opinion  agreed  with  mine. 
They  threw  their  rules  into  the  fire,  and 
made  themselves  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
not  to  the  legislation  and  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  previously  framed.  Part  of 
the  support  which  this  proposed  Bill  has 
received,  has  been  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth;  and  he  says  that  he  ap- 
proves of  it  because  it  lays  down  certain 
rules  applicable  to  all  the  colonies.  But 
how  does  he  support  that  with  regard  to 
the  colony  with  which  he  is  connected, 
and  with  the  condition  of  which  he  is 
better  acquainted  than  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  House — New  Zealand  ?  He 
says  that  the  land  question — the  question 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  disputes  be- 
tween the  company,  the  settlers,  and  the 
natives,  has  been  nearly  arranged  by  the 
skill  and  ability  of  the  present  Governor, 
who  has  brought  it  very  nearly  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  and  he  has  every  hope 
that  in  a  short  time  that  very  difficult 
question  will  be  finally  adjusted  in  a  man- 
ner |agreeable  to  every  party.  Why,  if 
this  be  the  case,  does  it  not  show  the 
House  that  it  is  better  to  treat  every  one 
of  the  colonies  according  to  the  mode  most 
suitable  to  each  ?  You  have  in  Canada 
the  representatives  of  the  people  disposing 
of  the  land  according  to  their  rules.  In 
New  Zealand  you  have  the  Governor  ar- 
ranging between  the  parties  who  have 
claims.  Those  two  modes  arc  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  colonists  in  each  case. 
But  then  comes  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  says 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  those  cases.  **  You 
have  colonies,  and  because  the  word  *  co- 
lonies '  applies  to  all,  I  shall  apply  fixed 
rules  to  all,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  I 
will  dispose  of  all.'*  Why,  is  not  that  a 
plan,  that  instead  of  making  a  settlement, 
will  make  a  fresh  distribution  ?  And  it 
will  be  many  years  before  you  can  undo 
the  mischief.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  indifference  or  of  domestic  concern,  or 
near  home,  I  could  be  more  easily  induced 
to  listen  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  urge 
the  introduction  of  it  in  order  to  judge  of 
its  provisions.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermonth  says  that  as  he  has  not  read 
the  hon.  mmL  learned  Gentleman's  book,  he 


would  like  to  see  his  Bill.  But  this  is  not 
a  subject  which  you  can  treat  in  this  way; 
it  is  not  a  subject  which  you  ought  to 
tamper  with.  If  the  Government  or  the 
Colonial  Office,  or  my  noble  Friend  Earl 
Grey,  or  any  of  the  present  Members  of 
the  Cabinet,  are  unfit  to  deal  with  the 
question,  then  change  your  Government, 
or  have  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  place 
your  colonial  government  in  the  hands  of 
this  House.  But  if  it  is  not  so,  then  let 
each  particular  measure,  as  of  old,  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  this  House;  and,  if 
defective,  let  them  be  censured  in  the 
House.  And  if  that  be  the  better  mode  of 
government,  do  not  let  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  introduce  his  Bill;  for 
if  you  allow  it  to  be  even  introduced,  you 
will  lead  the  colonists  to  think  that  you 
are  about  to  adopt  its  provisions.  They  will 
think  that  you  are  about  to  effect  some 
great  changes  in  their  mode  of  govern- 
ment. Their  minds  will  be  unsettled,  and 
for  that  reason  I  shall  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Session  he  voted  with 
the  Government  against  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  colo- 
nies, because  his  belief  was  that  such  a 
measure,  if  adopted,  would  not  have  been 
of  any  practical  advantage;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  noble 
Lord.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  if 
this  had  been  a  matter  of  indifference,  or 
one  that  related  to  our  own  domestic  af- 
fairs, he  would  not  have  felt  indisposed  to 
permit  the  Bill  to  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
reserving  to  himself  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  definitive  judgment  of  its  merits 
when  he  had  become  acquainted  with  its 
details.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  confessed  he 
was  inclined  to  invert  the  doctrine  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  fully  agreed  that  when  a 
Bill  was  of  a  nature  to  which  it  was  clear 
that  Parliament  ought  under  no  circum- 
stances to  accede,  it  was  a  sound  rule  at 
once  to  refuse  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill; 
but  with  respect  to  the  positive  objections 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made  to  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
thought  they  were  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  House  in  rejecting  it,  at  all  events  in 
the  present  stage.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proposed  to  interfere  in  various  respects 
with  privileges  guaranteed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  colonies.  He  hardly  thought 
the  noble  Lord  correctly  understood  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  when  he  im- 
puted to  him  such  an  intention.  [Mr. 
Roebuck  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  But,  at  all  events, 
it  was  quite  certain  that,  if  the  Bill  made 
its  way  to  a  Committee,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  it  would  pass  into  a  law 
in  such  a  form  as  would  interfere  with  any 
privileges  which  the  colonies  possessed  at 
this  moment.  As  respected  the  principle 
of  uniformity,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  agreed 
that  it  would  he  most  unwise  to  attempt 
to  apply  uniform  rules  and  maxims  to  colo- 
nies under  such  infinitely  varied  circum- 
stances as  the  colonies  owing  suhjection  to 
the  Crown  of  England;  hut  he  understood 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  begin 
his  speech  by  admitting  that  there  were 
many  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the 
principle  he  proposed  to  lay  down;  and 
when  the  House  saw  the  Bill  in  print,  they 
could  then  consider  whether  they  ought  to 
enlarge  the  list  of  exceptions,  and  it  would 
be  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  if  they  applied  it 
to  any  of  the  colonies  except  where  it  was 
found  to  be  really  applicable.  The  noble 
Lord  had  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  dis- 
turb the  minds  of  the  colonists,  by  leading 
them  to  imagine  they  intended,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  pass  it.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) did  not  know  whether  he  was  bolder 
than  other  men;  he  had  thought  he  was 
not  nearly  so  bold  as  the  noble  Lord,  but 
certainly  he  was  not  apprehensive  of  any 
such  results.  Thinking  as  he  did,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  not  sufficient  force  in 
the  objections  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  would 
now  go  on  to  state  the  positive  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  give  a  deliberate 
vote  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  He 
begged  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
in  giving  that  vote  it  implied  no  accord- 
ance whatever  in  the  censures  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  cast,  either 
upon  the  Colonial  Department  generally,  or 
upon  the  Minister  who  at  present  held  the 
seals  of  that  department.  He  conceived 
that  the  question  before  the  House  was 
altogether  apart  from  and  above  the  me- 
rits of  anv  particular  Minister.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  addressed  his 
mind  with  the  advantages  of  great  ability, 
and  great  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
the  consideration  of  a  most  difficult  and 
most  important  public  question — a  public 
question  with  respect  to  which  there  was  a 
general,  and,  he  thought,  a  just  feeling  in 
the  country,  that  our  present  colonial  po- 
licy was  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 


He  was  far  from  saying  that  the  fault  lay 
either  with  the  Colonial  Minister  or  with 
the  Colonial  Department.  He  looked  upon 
the  fault  as  lying  much  deeper,  and  he 
did  thijik  that  public  opinion  was  merging 
more  and  more  towards  the  conviction  that 
there  was  much  which  required  amendment 
in  our  colonial  policy.  That  being  the 
case,  he  felt  greatly  indebted  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  having  given 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  a  recent 
publication,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  enlarge 
the  debt  by  encourgmg  him  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  the  detailed  and  developed 
form  which  they  would  necessarily  assume 
in  a  Bill.  If  he  had  thought  the  notions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  chime- 
rical or  unsound,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  opposed  them  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  progress;  but  he  confessed  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  so  far  as  he  understood 
them,  he  thought  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman were  sound  and  true  doctrines,  and 
that  his  views  of  our  colonial  relations  were 
such  as,  if  adopted  in  practice,  would  sub- 
stantially conduce  at  once  to  the  glory  of 
England  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  a  federal  go- 
vernment might  be  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. Indeed  it  was  probable  they  would 
be  so,  except  they  were  introduced  Tery 
slowly;  but,  as  the  views  were  in  them- 
selves good  and  sound,  and  offered  a  solu- 
tion of  a  difficult  practical  problem,  he  de- 
sired to  urge  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man onward  in  his  career,  and  to  bring  his 
plan  before  the  House  in  such  a  shape  as 
would  enable  them  to  form  a  definite  judg- 
ment of  its  merits.  With  respect  to  the 
effect  which  it  would  produce  on  the  colo- 
nies, he  emphatically  differed  from  the 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  himself,  on 
one  occasion,  introduced  a  Bill  with  refer- 
ence to  Canada  at  the  termination  of  a 
Session,  avowedly  with  the  intention  of 
not  pressing  it  during  that  Session,  but 
that  it  might  go  out  to  Canada  and  be  dis- 
cussed there  in  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  ensuing  Session.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) thought  that  a  similar  course  might 
be  adopted  with  advantage  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  he  did  not  imagine  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  to  pass  any  measure  on 
the  subject  during  the  present  Session. 
It  would  be  of  great  importance,  there- 
fore, to  have  it  sent  out  to  the  different 
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colonies  concerned,  in  order  ibat  thej 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such 
suggestions  as  might  materiallj  assist 
them  when  they  came  to  the  practical 
consideration  of  it  in  the  following  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  the 
reasons  adduced  by  the  noble  Lord  were 
conclusive  as  to  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  had  stated,  in  opposition 
to  the  remark  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  if  the 
measure  had  been  small,  he  would  have 
resisted  it;  but  as  it  was  large,  he  would 
vote  for  its  introduction.  He  (Mr.  V. 
Smith)  must  say  that  this  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary announcement  to  proceed  from 
one  who  had  held  the  office  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asserted,  moreover,  that  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing the  Bill  to  lie  on  the  table,  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial,  would  be  favour- 
able. He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  was  surprised 
to  hear  such  an  opinion.  Did  not  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  know  the  jealousy  which 
existed  among  the  colonists  as  to  every 
kind  of  legislation  which  had  a  bearing 
upon  their  concerns;  and  was  it  not  con- 
templated by  the  Bill  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced, to  compel  certain  federal  arrange- 
ments to  be  carried  out  ?  Had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  held  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  had  he  consented  to  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  Bill,  he  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
would  have  said  that  he  had  adopted  a 
course  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  He 
congratulated  the  House  upon  the  absence 
of  abuse  of  the  Colonial  Office  which  had 
marked  this  discussion  of  colonial  matters, 
and  which,  he  thought,  was  calculated 
rather  to  retard  than  to  advance  their  pro- 
gress towards  useful  colonial  reform.  He 
thanked  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
for  having  brought  forward  this  Motion; 
and,  although  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  as  to  the  views  he  had  stated  re- 
specting the  bringing  in  of  the  proposed 
Bill  at  the  present  time,  he  was  glad  that 
the  subject  had  been  introduced,  as  public 
attention  would  be  drawn  towards  it,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  HA  WES  rose  to  say  one  word  in 
explanation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  come  late  to  the  House  that  evening, 
and  had  not  heard  his  (Mr.  Hawes*s)  noble 
Friend.  He,  however,  seemed  to  assume 
it  as  the  principle  of  Government  to  oppose 
the  federal  principle.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hawes) 
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stated  distinctly  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme 
he  intended  to  introduce,  and  that  the  Bill 
he  should  bring  in  to-morrow  contemplated 
the  form  of  federal  government  for  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  the  tone 
generally  taken  by  the  House  in  colonial 
debates,  and  on  the  absence  of  which  they 
had  been  congratulated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Northampton 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Office 
had  always  set  itself  in  opposition  to  any 
plan  of  improvement.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing all  over  the  country  that  great  changes 
must  take  place  in  our  present  system;  but 
whenever  any  one  ventured  to  make  them, 
they  were  met  with  the  single  reply.  **  Oh, 
Lord  Grey  is  a  very  good  Minister;*' but 
that  answer  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  appeared  to  be  regarded 
as  compulsory;  but,  as  he  (Mr.  Adderley) 
understood  it,  the  Bill  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  those  colonies  which  chose  to  apply 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary;  and  that  any 
application  of  it  would  only  be  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  colonies  themselves.  The  evil 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
sought  to  remedy  was  universally  complain- 
ed of — the  uncertain  condition  of  our  co- 
lonies at  this  moment.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  a  Colonial  Minister's  stay  in  office 
seemed  to  be  about  triennial,  so  that  it  was 
a  chance  whether  he  could  carry  out  any 
scheme  he  might  have  prepared.  The 
evils  of  the  system  were  especially  felt 
now,  as  operating  as  a  check  upon  emigra- 
tion. He  could  not  say  that  be  thought 
the  whole,  or  even  the  more  essential  part, 
of  the  scheme  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman as  likely  to  be  successful.  In  the 
first  place,  where  did  the  plan  come  from  ?  * 
From  the  United  States.  There  was  a  ^ 
large  party  in  the  House  who  were,  he 
thought,  rather  too  apt  just  now  to  borrow 
plans  from  America;  but  if  he  took  hints 
from  that  quarter  at  all,  he  would  rather 
take  them  from  their  earlier  than  their 
present  system.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  exactly  what  was  wanted, 
still  it  tended  in  the  right  direction;  and 
he  (Mr.  Adderley)  hoped  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  at  least  would  be  allowed,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  views  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  were  intended  to  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.   ROEBUCK,    in    reply,   said,   he 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon« 
21 
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Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
hardly  dealt  fairly  with  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  pretty  sure  they  did  not  un- 
derstand his  plan;  they  had  misconceived 
it.  He  said  that  hecause  they  had  mis- 
stated it;  for  he  was  sure  they  would  not 
have  mis-stated  it  if  they  had  conceived  it. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  proposed  a  plan  by  which  he  was 
about,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  invade 
rights  already  established  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. That  was  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord.  What  he 
proposed  to  do  was,  not  to  take  from  ex- 
isting rights,  but  to  put  them  into  a  lucid 
order,  to  consign  them  to  Parliament,  and, 
by  these  means,  obtain  a  general  rule  for 
their  future  conduct.  He  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  to  tamper  with  the  rights  that 
did  exist;  no  proposal  of  his  would  tamper 
with  existing  rights  in  any  manner.  There- 
fore the  noble  Lord  did  him  an  injustice  in 
stating  these  things,  and  not  allowing  him 
to  do  what  he  intended.  The  noble  Lord 
had,  in  times  past,  not  tampered  with  ex- 
isting rights,  but  utterly  and  completely 
abolished  them.  He  ha!d  heard  the  noble 
Lord  propound  a  Bill  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada. 
He  did  away  with  the  constitution  of  Up- 
per Canada.  He  united  the  two  Canadas. 
He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  did  not  propose  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  no  single  right  would 
be  invaded  by  his  proposal  in  Canada,  in 
any  portion  of  North  America,  or,  in  fact, 
in  any  of  our  colonies.  When  it  was  sup- 
posed he  applied  a  general  rule  for  a  not 
homogeneous  colony,  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. He  conceived  that  the  colonies 
were  entirely  identical.  You  were  deal- 
ing with  English  going  from  England  to 
form  settlements  in  a  wild  country;  they 
took  with  them  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
their  own  country,  and  all  that  he  asked 
for  was  to  give  them  some  determinate 
rule,  when  they  left  this  country,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
country  which  they  adopted  as  their  own. 
He  did  not  propose  to  be  able  to  propound 
80  large  and  comprehensive  a  plan  at  once. 
He  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  House;  they  must  decide. 
We  all  knew  what  a  condition  our  colonies 
were  in;  he  had  no  hopes  of  a  general 
rule  being  proponnded.  We  had  been  co- 
lonising since  1606,  and  we  were  now  only 
beginning  to  do  the  same  thing.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies had  been  guilty  of  making  great  mis- 
takes in  the  last  proceedings  of  the  Colo- 


nial Office  as  to  the  colonisation  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  He  must  solemnly  pro- 
test against  one  statement,  that  England 
had  possessions  enough.  England  bad  not 
more  than  enough.  What  he  said  was, 
that  England  could  not  make  upon  this 
vast  globe  too  many  habitations;  and  if 
out  of  her  bosom  there  might  come  thou- 
sands, whilst  only  one  man  should  be  in- 
strumental in  the  enlargement  of  her  libe- 
ral race,  in  the  spread  of  her  liberal  insti- 
tutions, of  her  language  and  literature— 
who  should  multiply  the  English  over  the 
face  of  the  globe — that  man  would  not  only 
deserve  well  of  his  country  but  of  his  kind. 
He  had  that  pride  in  his  countrymen  which 
led  him  to  think  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
troduced too  often  to  other  countries,  and 
could  not  make  too  many  happy  commu- 
nities. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  73;   Noes 
116 :  Majority  43. 


List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anstcy,  T.  C. 
Bailey,  J.  Jun. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinok,  Lord  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Barren,  Sir  C.  M. 
GampbeU,  hon.  W.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Greene,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 


the  Ates. 

Hornby,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Iiin£ay,  hon.  Col. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 
Milner,  W.  Bf.  E. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Mundy,  W. 
O'Flaherty.A. 
Palmer,  R. 
PecheU,  Capt. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Portal,  M. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scully,  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Stafford,  A. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  Bf. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Williams,  J. 
Willyams,  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TKLLKB8. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Wyld,  J. 


List  of  the 'So^s. 

Abdy,  T.  N.  Bagshaw,  J. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Baines,  M.  T. 

Arundel    and    Surrey,  Baldock,  E.  U. 

Earl  of  Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.T. 
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Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Burke,  Sir  T,  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D*Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir.  J. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
JolUflTe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 


Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pahnerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutberfurd,  A. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
ToMmshend,  Capt. 
Tynte,  Col. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TRLLERS. 

Tufhell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


EXCLUSION  OF  STRANGERS. 
Colonel  THOMPSON  observed,  that 
he  thought  the  Houae  owed  it  to  itself  to 
iuquire  whether  its  reputation  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  a  rule  by 
which  strangers  could  be  excluded  on  the 
Motion  of  a  single  Member.  He  was  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  for  any  reason  which  could 
be  assigned  for  keeping  up  this  regulation, 
and  should  be  glad  if  any  hon.  Member, 
with  greater  Parliamentary  experience  than 
himself,  would  point  out  any  case  in  which 
the  abrogation  of  the  rule  could  lead  to  in- 


convenience. He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  come  to  some  decision  which  would 
be  found  useful  hereafter.  For  his  own 
part,  he  felt  strongly  the  importance  of  the 
House  so  keeping  up  its  reputation  with 
the  country,  that  in  everything  its  delibera- 
tions should  deserve  to  be  designated  as 
the  **  wisdom  of  Parliament.'* 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 
"  That  this  House  will  take  into  its  considera- 
tion the  rule  or  practice  whereby  Strangers  have 
been  excluded  on  the  Motion  of  any  single  Mem- 
ber, with  a  view  to  alter  the  same ;  so  that  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  exclusion  of  Strangers  shall  be  made 
and  seconded,  and  Question  thereupon  be  put,  as 
is  the  practice  with  other  Motions." 

Me.  W.  pagan  seconded  the  Motion. 
SiE  G.  GREY :  The  question  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  brought 
before  the  House  was  one  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  and  such  as  ought  not  to 
be  briefly  discussed  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  (near  twelve  o'clock).  He  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  say,  that  the  time  might 
not  come  when  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  (and  this  among  others]  ought  to  be 
reconsidered  and  revised;  but  he  certainly 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  doing  that 
would  be  to  make  a  full  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry— first,  by  a  Special  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider  what 
alterations  were  desirable.  If  the  House 
thought  that  any  change  should  take  place, 
he  thought  that  such  would  be  the  most 
prudent  and  judicious  course.  He  hoped 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Priend  would  not 
press  his  Motion,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
if  the  matter  was  to  be  taken  up,  due  no- 
tice would  be  given  of  bringing  the  matter 
on  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  larger  attendance  of 
Members  than  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  they  might  deliberately  discuss  the 
propriety  of  a  rule  of  a  very  long  standing 
which  might  not  be  any  longer  necessary, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  hastily  departed 
from. 

Lord  H.  VANE  understood  that  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Priend  was  willing  to  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  this  proposition  should  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Commit- 
tee,  sitting  under  the  immediate  sanction 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  [Sir  G. 
Grey:  No,  no.]  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Priend  had  shown  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stantial grievance,  and  as  he  had  brought 
forward  a  measure  to  remedy  it,  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  proposition  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  examination  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  should  be  sorry  to  see 
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this  question  referred  to  a  Committee,  be- 
cause it  might  then  be  put  off  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  What  prevented  the  House 
from  deciding  upon  the  Motion  at  once  ? 
Was  it  reasonable  that  a  single  Member 
should  have  it  in  his  power,  by  merely 
mentioning  that  he  noticed  strangers  in 
the  House,  to  exclude,  not  only  the  occu- 
pants of  the  strangers'  gallery,  but  of  that 
other  (the  reporters')  gallery,  which  was 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  House — for 
without  their  assistance  the  public  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  ?  He  believed  that  they  (the  re- 
porters) gave  most  fair  representations  of 
what  took  place  in  the  House;  and  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  the  diflSculty  of  hearing,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  many  Members 
spoke — considering,  too,  the  unconnected 
way  in  which  many  speeches  in  that 
House  were  ddivered,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  almost  a  miracle  that  their  proceedings 
were  so  accurately  reported.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  did  not  propose,  by 
way  of  remedying  the  evil  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
House  any  power  which  might  be  useful 
in  cases  of  emergency.  All  he  proposed 
was,  that  no  single  Member  should  have  it 
in  his  power  to  order  every  stranger  out  of 
the  House  any  moment  he  pleased.  Surely 
it  was  but  fair  that  a  Member,  desiring  to 
exclude  strangers,  should  propose  a  Motion 
for  exclusion,  and  have  it  seconded  and  put 
to  the  House.  He  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  for  referring  this  matter  to  a  Com- 
mittee, or  postponing  its  discussion  in  the 
House  to  some  future  occasion;  let  the 
sense  of  the  House  be  taken  upon  it  at 
once. 

Motion  negatived. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  third  reading,  read. 

Mr.  PUSEY  moved  the  Third  Reading 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  moved  as  an 
Amendment  that  it  be  read  a  third  time  on 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  74;  Noes 
15 :  Majority  59. 


Tenant  Bill 
List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Chiiders,  J.  W. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Evans,  W. 
Freestun.  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Greene,  J, 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
HaUyburton,  Lrd.  J.F.G. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Uawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
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JoUiflfe,  Sir  W.  G. 
Ker,  R. 

Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
RutheHurd,  A. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Stafford,  A. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tufhell,  H. 
Willyams,  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 

TBLLEB8. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Pusey,  P. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Broadley,  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
D'  Ey  ncourt,  rt.hon.C.T. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 


Milner,W.  M.  E. 
Morgan,  0. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Talbot,  C.R.M. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 

TBLLXB8. 

Gwyn,  H. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  3°,  and  passed. 
The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
FHday,  May  25,  lSi9. 

MiKUTBs.]     Pdbuc  Bills.— 1*  Landlord  and  T«n«nt; 

Grand  Jury  Cew  (Ireland). 
S*  Protection  of  Women. 
3*  Sewers  Acts  Amendment. 

Pktitionb  Prcbxntbd.  From  Derby,  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Malt  Tax.— By  Earls  Nelson,  St.  Germans,  Carlisle, 
Cawdor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishopt 
of  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  Oxford,  ftom 
Monmouthshire,  Leicestershire,  and  several  other  Coun- 
ties, for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Suppreasloa  of 
Seduction  and  Prostitution.— By  the  Earl  of  Carliile,  ftom 
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the  City  of  York«  in  fisvour  of  the  Freemen's  Lands  BilU 
— From  Cantley  and  Sedbergh,  against  the  Granting  of 
any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shops. — From  Dublin  and 
Westmeath,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Relief  of  Clergymen  seceding  Arom  the  Estab- 
lished Church. — From  Liverpool  and  Baloombe,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Measures  for  preventing  the  Sale  of  Tithes. 
— From  Menai  Bridge,  for  Extending  the  Jurisdiction  of 
County  Courts. — By  Lord  Redesdale,  fh>m  Bromford 
and  Alnngdon,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  may  be  Em- 
powered to  grant  Superanniuition  Allowances  to  Poor 
Law  Officers. — By  Lord  Monteagle,  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment 
of  Death.— By  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  from  Ayr,  against 
the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 


M.  MANZONI— EXCURSION  TO  PARIS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  matter  of 
privilege  which  he  could  not  entirely  pass 
over,  although  it  was  of  hut  little  import- 
ance. There  had  appeared  in  a  very  re- 
spectahle  paper  of  that  morning  an  invita- 
tion to  fight  a  duel  :  it  was  of  the  most 
ridiculous  description,  hut  as  it  referred  to 
himself  and  to  other  nohle  Lords,  *'  his 
companions,'*  and  to  what  had  been  said 
in  that  House,  wherein  they  were  all  No- 
hlemen  and  Gentlemen,  it  was  clearly  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  letter  was  signed 
**  Giacomo  Manzoni."  Now,  of  that  letter 
M.  Manzoni  had  no  knowledge  whatever, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  such  a  fabrica- 
tion in  a  public  print  with  his  name  at- 
tached to  it;  and  he  had  immediately  writ- 
ten to  him  (Lord  Brougham)  to  express  his 
astonishment  and  sorrow  at  the  fraud.  It 
was  imprudent  in  any  journal  to  publish 
such  a  letter;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  owing  to  some  inadvertence  that  it  ap- 
peared in  the  respectable  journal  in  which 
it  was  published.  It  was  clearly  a  breach 
of  privilege;  for  it  contained  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  for  words  spoken  by  himself 
in  that  assembly.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  it  was  published  from  any  ill  design 
or  from  any  disrespect  towards  himself, 
or  towards  the  House.  He  thought  it  only 
fair  to  the  House  and  to  M.  Manzoni  that 
he  should  make  this  statement.  M.  Man- 
zoni had  only  seen  it  at  10  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  had  immediately,  upon  see- 
ing it,  called  at  his  (Lord  Brougham's) 
house,  and  sent  him  a  written  communica- 
tion that  the  letter  was  a  forgery.  As  he 
was  then  upon  his  legs,  he  would  also  al- 
lude to  the  second  expedition  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  were  going  upon  a  visit  to 
Paris.  These  expeditions  or  visits  were 
now  becoming  a  serious  nuisance.  It  was 
much  to  be  lamented  that  200  or  300  Eng- 
lishmen were  going  to  enter  Paris  during 
a  period  in  which  that  metropolis  would  be 


in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement;  for 
very  great  indeed  would  be  the  excitement 
at  Paris  on  Monday  next,  the  day  fixed  fbr 
the  installation  of  the  new  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  France.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  no  right  to  object  to  the  presence  of 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  in  that  great 
capital;  for,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly,  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable;  but  what  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  was  this — that  there  should  be 
no  impression  given  in  any  quarter  that 
they  were  anything  but  private  travellers, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  Paris  in  any 
other  capacity.  As  it  had  been  put  forth 
that  that  magnificent  building  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  had  been  opened  to  our 
countrymen  on  their  last  visit  by  the  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  of  the  magistrate  who 
presided  over  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
would  again  be  opened  to  them,  he  trusted 
that  there  would  be  no  disappointment  if 
it  were  not.  Furthermore,  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries,  all  intercourse  by  public 
bodies  between  them  would  in  future  cease, 
and  that  the  only  communication  between 
them  would  be  carried  on  by  the  two  Go- 
vernments. It  would  follow  therefrom  that 
no  further  countenance  whatever  from  any 
quarter  connected  with  the  English  Go- 
vernment should  be  given  to  these  visitors 
of  France  from  England. 

Some  petitions  unconnected  with  this 
subject  having  been  presented. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
entered  his  protest  against  the  notion  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  their  Lordships  on  this 
interchange  of  visits  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Our  countrymen  had  a  right  to  go 
in  any  numbers  they  pleased  to  visit  the 
French  metropolis,  and  nobody  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  them,  whether  they  went 
singly  or  in  bodies,  provided  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
able manner,  as  they  had  done  upon  their 
late  visit.  Such  an  interference  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  appeared  to  con- 
template, was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  these  realms.  As  to  the  way 
in  which  the  French  Government  might 
receive  them  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  that 
was  a  matter  with  which  we  had  nothing 
to  do. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  heard  a  great 
deal  lately  respecting  the  bad  construction 
of  the  House  for  hearing;  but  when  he 
found  that  Her  Majesty's  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  stood  within  the  House,  was  so 
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ignorant  of  what  was  passing  within  it,  he 
could  not  wonder  that  other  persons,  who 
were  further  off  and  not  within  it,  should 
be  equally  ignorant  of  it.  He  appealed  to 
every  one  of  their  Lordships  present,  ex- 
cept the  Lord  Chamberlain,  whether  he 
had  said  a  single  syllable  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  declaration  that  he  ob- 
jected in  any  one  way  to  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  going  upon  a  visit  to  France,  in 
case  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably 
and  decorously.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
stated  expressly  that  they  had  a  right  to 
go  over,  and  he  had  never  called  upon  the 
French  Government  not  to  show  them 
courtesy  and  haspitality,  if  it  so  thought 
fit.  If  the  French  Treasury  were  so  flush 
of  money,  as  it  appeared  to  be  from  the 
recent  measures  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  repealing  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000  francs,  and  if  the  French 
Government  were  disposed  again  to  give 
our  countrymen  dinners,  fetes,  fireworks, 
and  dances  in  the  Jardin  d*Hiver,  he 
should  only  be  the  better  pleased.  In- 
deed, he  should  be  more  pleased  the  more 
our  countrymen  were  feted  and  hospitably 
treated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
He  concluded  by  denying  every  word 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  in  consequence  of  the 
inconvenient  structure  of  the  House  for 
hearing. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  the  explanation 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  Explanation!  I 
positively  and  peremptorily  deny  that  I 
used  any  words  requiring  explanation. 

Lord  REDESDALE  observed,  that  as 
this  subject  had  been  renewed  after  it  was 
thought  to  be  dropped,  he  must  say  that 
in  his  opinion  these  visits  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. There  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  deputations  which  had 
mutually  visited  France  and  England.  The 
deputation  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris 
had  come  over  in  uniform,  and  as  soldiers 
— ^for  soldiers  they  really  were.  There 
were  times  when  the  appearance  of  French 
soldiers  in  uniform  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don might  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience. For  instance,  if  that  deputa- 
tion which  came  over  in  full  uniform  to 
London  in  the  course  of  last  summer  had 
come  over  in  the  March  preceding  it, 
they  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
turbance, and  that  disturbance  might  have 
produced  disastrous  effects.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  danger  must  ensue  from  these 


visits,  if  they  were  continued  to  the  same 
extent  with  that  in  which  they  were  com- 
menced. 

PROTECTION  OF  WOMEN  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that,  in 
rising  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  he  trusted  that  he  need  not  enter  at 
any  length  into  the  details  of  the  painful 
subject  which  rendered  the  measure  neces- 
sary. He  was  prepared,  if  need  should  be, 
with  a  detailed  statement  to  make  out  this 
case — that  there  was  a  great  practical 
evil  in  existence,  which  required  to  he  re- 
medied by  the  Legislature.  If  he  might 
assume  that  point  for  granted,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  his  entering  into  details. 
Such  details,  in  his  opinion,  had  better  be 
avoided  in  discussions;  but  if  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view- 
could  only  be  secured  by  entering  into 
details,  then  no  false  delicacy  should  pre- 
vent him  from  entering  into  them  If. 
however,  the  great  necessity  were  admit- 
ted, he  would  not  pain  the  ears  of  their 
Lordships  by  the  details  of  cases  which 
would  indisputably  establish  such  a  conclu- 
sion; unless,  therefore,  he  was  compelled 
to  use  them  in  reply,  he  should  abstain 
from  alluding  to  them  in  any  respects  He 
had  received  that  day,  from  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  a  letter,  in  whidi  his 
Lordship  had  authorised  him  to  state  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  oppose  this  Bill.  That 
was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  him;  for  last 
year  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill 
which  he  had  then  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing. His  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
however,  had  mentioned  one  alteration, 
which  was  the  only  alteration  which  he 
thought  desirable  in  the  Bill ;  he,  there- 
!  fore,  understood  that  his  noble  and  learned 
I  Friend  would  not  oppose  it  if  that  altera- 
tion were  made.  That  alteration,  then, 
I  he  was  ready  to  introduce  by  inserting  in 
i  the  first  clause  the  provision  contained  in 
the  second.  He  did  not  anticipate  that 
after  that  alteration  any  objection  would 
be  made  to  his  Bill.  The  Bill  now  brought 
forward  proposed  to  deal  with  a  class  of 
cases  which  it  was  difficult  to  bring  within 
the  scope  of  legislation,  and  which  the 
common  law  of  England  appeared  to  be 
unable  to  reach.  Even  in  the  grossest 
cases,  where  innocence  and  youth  had  been 
abused   by  direct  fraud,  the  present  law 
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was  Id  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  offence.  Such  a  state  of  things  ren- 
dered some  extension  of  the  law  necessary 
to  meet  the  worst  cases.  Some  faint  oh- 
jections  might  remain  to  any  legislation 
upon  this  suhject;  hut  he  hoped  that  their 
Lordships  would  pay  no  attention  to  such 
murmurs.  They  must  recollect  that  it 
was  impossible  to  frame  any  legal  enact- 
ment to  which  objection  could  not  be  taken 
by  acute  and  subtle  men.  But  if  the  only 
objection  made  to  this  measure  was  the 
suggestion  of  some  hypothetical  inconve- 
niftice,  all  legislation  must  come  to  a  close 
if  such  an  objection  were  to  be  held  valid 
against  the  removal  of  great  abuses.  With- 
out entering  into  further  observations  on 
the  subject,  he  would  now  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  was  understood  to 
concur  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  doubted  whether 
the  Bill  would  produce  any  great  practical 
effect  in  preventing  the  evils  against  which 
it  which  it  was  directed;  but  said  he  would 
not  offer  any  opposition  to  it. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  but  said 
that  the  right  rev.  Mover  had  not  done 
sufficient  justice  to  the  common  law  of 
England  upon  the  subject.  This  was  not 
a  case  in  which  the  common  law  was  in- 
capable of  reaching  the  offender.  Attempts 
to  amend  this  part  of  the  law  had  been  re- 
peatedly made  since  the  days  of  the  Long 
rarliament.  It  had  been  proposed  that 
the  first  offence  of  this  description  should 
be  treated  as  a  misdemeanour,  the  second 
as  a  felony,  and  the  third  as  a  capital 
offence,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But 
the  severity  of  such  a  law  on  such  a  sub- 
ject had  defeated  itself.  Another  attempt 
was  now  made,  and  this  was,  in  his  opinion, 
more  objectionable  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Instead  of  promoting  the  object 
of  the  Bill,  the  Bill  was  even  calculated  to 
render  that  innocuous  which  was  now  an 
offence  under  the  common  law.  Besides, 
all  cases  in  which  illicit  intercourse  took 
place,  and  in  which  no  false  contrivance 
was  used,  were  freed  from  punishment  by 
this  Bill.  The  Bill  likewise  enacted  that 
no  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  third 
parties  except  where  their  improper  con- 
duct arose  from  lucre  of  gain.  There 
might  be  many  of  these  abominable  conspi- 
racies without  money  passing.  lie  (Lord 
Campbell)  felt  so  strongly  the  evil  sought 
to  be  prevented,  that  he  would  hope  against 
all  experience  that   something   might  be 


done  to  remove  it,  and  would  say  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  that  he  would  not  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but  he 
could  not  allow  it  to  pass  that  stage  without 
stating  that  he  thought  the  existing  law 
had  better  be  relied  on. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  was 
understood  to  maintain  that  this  Bill  did 
not  go  far  enough,  and  would  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  existing  evil ;  and  after 
it  should  pass,  he  and  others  w)io 
thought  that  evil  ought  to  be  repressed  by 
law,  must  persevere  in  applying  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  effective  Act.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  law  was  frequently 
acknowledged  by  Judges  upon  the  bench; 
he  could  mention  cases  where  relatives  of 
noble  Lords  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
highest  families  in  the  land  were  not  si^fe. 
The  Legislature  ought  to  enact  such  laws 
as  would  afford  to  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects that  degree  of  protection  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
cluded by  reading  a  clause,  which  he  had 
prepared,  as  more  likely  to  answer  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  but  which  he  did  not  at  pre- 
sent intend  to  propose. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  feared  that  th^ 
introduction  of  any  such  clause  would  b^ 
fatal  to  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  only  ob- 
jection made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Campbell),  he  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford) 
had  already  stated  that  he  would  propose 
so  to  alter  the  Bill  in  Committee  as  to  ob- 
viate that  difficulty,  and  leave  the  common 
law  as  at  present,  by  omitting  the  second 
clause,  which  provided  that  no  person 
should  be  punished  for  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  the  first,  ''  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  committed  for  the  lucre  of 
gain;**  instead  of  that,  he  would  introduce 
the  words  **  for  the  lucre  of  gain  '*  into  the 
description  of  the  offences  in  the  first  clause 
to  be  punishable  with  imprisonment  under 
this  Bill.  With  regard  to  conspiracy,  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  al- 
luded, the  difficulty  was  to  prove  it;  and 
the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  deal  with  the 
case  where  a  conspiracy  could  no^  be 
proved.  The  attempt  to  legislate  upon 
this  subject  had  not  failed  in  other  coun- 
tries; but  it  really  was  a  reproach  upon  us, 
that  in  France,  to  which  we  were  not  used 
to  go  for  the  pattern  of  moral  exactness, 
offences  of  this  class  were  punished,  which 
an  English  magistrate  could  not  touch. 
However,  this  Bill  dealt  with  the  one  spe- 
cific crime  committed  where  persons  for 
gain  lent  themselves  to  the  betrayal  of 
women.     At  present  such  offences  had  to 
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be  dealt  with  under  the  9th  of  George  IV., 
obap.  3 1 ;  and  that  Act  was  held  to  apply, 
first,  where,  in  consequence  of  fraud  or 
falsehood,  the  girl,  however  young,  went 
willingly  from  her  parents*  house,  however 
ignorantly,  and  though  she  might  suppose 
Bno  was  going  in  order  to  be  hired  into 
service ;  nor,  secondly,  where  she  was 
above  sixteen;  nor,  thirdly,  where  her 
parent  or  lawful  guardian  consented  to  her 
going  for  any  purpose,  though  lawful ;  nor, 
lastly,  where  the  child  was  without  parent, 
guardian,  or  lawful  protector.  It  was  but 
natural,  perhaps,  that  one  in  the  position 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  should  look 
with  jealousy  upon  the  attempt  of  a  lay 
Lord  to  amend  the  law — it  might  seem  to 
go  against  the  craft;  but  here  was  really 
a  crying  evil  to  be  repressed. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  protested  that  he 
was  as  sincerely  and  earnestly  desirous  to 
meet  the  evil  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  ; 
the  question  was,  how  it  was  to  be  reached, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  aggravate 
it.  The  proposed  alteration  might  remove 
his  (Lord  Campbell's)  technical  objection, 
but  would  not  touch  the  principle  upon 
which  his  opposition  rested,  namely,  that 
if  the  parties  between  whom  the  illicit  in- 
tercourse took  place  were  to  be  considered, 
that  case  could  not  safely  be  met  by  legis- 
lation: and  that  if  you  included  a  third 
party  employed  to  enable  the  sensual  per- 
son to  gratify  his  illicit  propensities,  the 
common  law  would  ahready  meet  that  case. 
It  was  not  necessary  in  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  prove  that  the  parties  met  in 
condave  and  came  to  a  formal  agreement 
to  solicit  tbe  chastity  of  a  woman  ;  the 
conspiracy  was  inferred  from  acts  done, 
and  if  it  were  proved  that  a  person  at  the 
desire  of  another  undertook  such  an  abo- 
minable task,  an  indictment  for  conspiracy 
would  lie. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  apprehended 
that  ther^  would  be  very  gnpsat  diffieolty  in 
snstaining  the  cbartre  of  conspiracy  under 
the  existing  law,  where  a  person  making  a 
liv^4ihood  by  these  practices,  lent  himsldf 
or  herself  with  no  particular  engagement  to 
one  particular  crime  of  this  sort. 

Bill  redui  2\ 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  the  4th  of 
June  next. 
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flnom  St  Cuthbert  SteUa,  County  of  Durham,  against  dia 
Sunday  Travelling  on  Railways  BilL—By  Colonel  Tynte, 
flnom  Bridgwater,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorney^ 
Certificates.—  By  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  from  the  County  of 
Devon,  for  Agricultural  Relief,— By  Mr.  Reynolds  from 
Dublin,  against  a  certain  propoeed  Amendment  at  the 
Attachments.  Courts  of  Record  (Ireland),  Bill  i  and  fram 
Ardce,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Spirits 

(Ireland) By  Mr.  W.  Loekhart,  ftom  Glasgow,  again* 

the  Lunatics  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Ogle,  from  the 
Hexham  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor 
Law  OflBcers.— By  Sir  R.  BuHceley,  tnm  the  OuardiaBS 
of  the  Anglesey  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union  Charges  Act ;  and  flrom  Llangeinwen,  Cooaty  of 
Anglesey,  for  the  formation  of  Treaties  by  which  later- 
national  Disputes  may  be  referred  to  the  Dedaioii  of  Ar- 
bitrators.—By  Mr.  Pearson,  from  a  Meeting  hald  at  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  of  Loodoo,  sogges^pg 
an  improved  System  of  Prison  Ditdpline* — By  Mr.  O. 
Morgan,  firom  Bassalleg,  Monmouthshire,  for  the  Poaish- 
ment  of  the  Promoters  of  Proouscuous  IntBeouna. — 
By  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie.  flrom  Ministen  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  against  the  Registering  Births,  Ac 
(Scotland)  BilL—By  Mr.  Pinney,  ttom  Weston-anpcr- 
Mare.  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  AeL— By  Lord 
John  Chichester,  firom  the  Donegal  Square  Werieyaa 
Church  Congregation,  for  the  Supprasion  of  ttm  Steve 
Trade.— By  Captain  Pechell,  from  Bnghtoa,  for  «i  Al- 
teration of  the  Small  Dehtt  Act. 


ARMY  CLOTHING. 

Mr.  LUSHINGTON  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemaii  the  Secretarj  at 
War  whether  he  had  any  ohjection  to 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  a  peti* 
tion  presented  to  the  House  hj  a  tr^dea- 
man  named  Dowie,  complaining  that  an 
unfarourahle  and  erroneous  construction 
had  heen  placed  bj  the  Adjutant  Goieral 
on  a  report  from  the  Clotlung  Board  re- 
lative to  the  patent  boot  proposed  bj  the 
petitioner  for  adoption  in  the  Army  ?  The 
petition  had  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Army  Estimates,  hut  that  Com- 
mittee had  discontinued  its  sitdngs  during 
the  present  Session. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  hb  antlioritj 
was  confined  to  the  financial  hcanck  of  the 
Army — that  he  had  nothing  whaterer  to 
do  with  the  clothing,  discipKne,  or  com- 
mand of  the  Army.     The  peraoo  allnded 
;  to  had,  it  appeared,  taken  out  a  patent  for 
a  certain  description  of  boot^  whidi  had 
been  tried  and  approved  of  by  some  cobs- 
manding  officers  and  men.     He  then  ap- 
plied to  hare  it  made  a  **  sealed  pattern;  ' 
,  but  the  boaid  of  general  officers  relbsed 
J  to  adopt  it  as  the  sealed  pattern  for  dw 
.  Army,  though  they  stated  thai  tkej  saw 
no  nnfcson  why  sokliers  shoold  noc  he  al- 
lowed to  purchase  thoste  boots  at  their  own 
private  expense.     That  penuisskn,  he  did 
no;  know  why.  had  not  U?en  carried  into 
efiv:.  and  be  t-^ot\£!d  that  it  was  of  that 
which  the  pe;hkcer  c^xspUined. 
Subject  at  aa  ecd. 
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THE  WHITSUNTIDE  RECESS— FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved  that  the 
House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  UERRIES  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  some  explanation  as  to 
the  course  which  they  intended  to  pur- 
sue after  the  adjournment  with  regard  to 
the  miscellaneous  estimates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers to-morrow  morning.  He  had  expected 
that  they  would  have  been  delivered  that 
day,  but  he  was  disappointed. 

Sm  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  as  the  esti- 
mates were  not  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers before  the  adjournment,  it  was  not 
proper  or  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
pressed  forward  on  the  first  day  that  the 
House  again  met. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  miscellaneous  estimates  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Members  that 
day,  and  the  Government  had  made  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  It  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates were  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
and  where  new  votes  were  proposed,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  allow  them  to 
stand  over. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  civil 
contingencies  had  been  printed  that  mor- 
ning, and  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
going  on  with  them  on  Thursday. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  pro- 
posed taking  the  civil  contingencies  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  made  the  budget  contingent  on  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  and  as  there  was 
to  be  a  delay  in  the  latter,  there  would, 
he  supposed,  be  a  farther  delay  in  the 
financial  statement.  He  would  be  glad  if 
the  noble  Lord  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  financial  statement  was  not  con- 
tingent on  the  miscellaneous  estimates. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  could  not 
give  such  an  assurance,  because  the  budget 
would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates.  He  thought  it  was 
more  important  that  public  Bills  should  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session,  than  the  budget,  because  it  was 
not  desirable  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  complain,  as  they  had  just  reason 
of  doing  last  year,  of  important  Bills  being 
sent  up  to  them  near  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 


Mr.  DISRAELI  reminded  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  had  himself  expressed  an 
opinion  last  year  that  the  financial  state- 
ment ought  not  to  be  put  off  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  understood 
that  the  arrangement  they  were  now  about 
making  was  this,  that  they  were  not  to 
have  the  budget  until  some  time  later  than 
the  middle  of  June,  unless  they  made  pro- 
gress with  the  miscellaneous  estimates 
immediately  after  the  recess.  Now,  he 
understood  the  reason  of  that  delay  to  be 
this,  that  until  the  Government  knew  what 
progress  the  House  would  make  in  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  they  would  not 
feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make 
their  financial  statement.  That  implied  a 
doubt  as  to  the  votes  the  House  would 
agree  to  ;  and  surely  if  there  were  ground 
for  such  doubts,  it  was  right  that  the 
House  should  know  what  these  estimates 
were  to  be  before  they  were  called  upon  to 
vote  them.  They  had  not,  however,  up 
to  this  moment,  got  the  miscellaneous 
estimates,  or  even  the  usual  abstract  of 
them;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
would  not  be  hereafter  alleged  that  the 
House  had  imposed  any  delay  in  refusing 
to  go  into  the  miscellaneous  estimates  on 
first  day  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  if  the  House  could  know  what 
was  the  connexion  between  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates  and  the  budget.  He 
thought  there  had  been  no  year  in  which 
the  budget  had  not  been  brought  forward 
before  any  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  always 
understood  that  there  should  be  consider- 
able progress  made  in  the  votes  of  sup- 
ply before  the  financial  statement  of  the 
year  was  made — that  is,  always  supposing 
that  there  was  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  obliged  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  the  financial  statement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  This  year 
the  miscellaneous  estimates  unfortunately 
formed  a  large  item  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  year. 

Subject  dropped. 

FAMINE  IN  IRELAND. 
Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  that  he 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  a  horrible  occurrence  that  was  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  in  the  western 
part  of  Ireland.  It  was  stated  that  a  corpse 
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having  been  washed  on  shore  by  the 
waves,  a  portion  of  it  had  been  actually 
carried  away  and  eaten  by  some  of  the 
starving  people  who  lived  on  the  coast  of 
the  bay.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  authentic  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  frightful 
transaction  ? 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE   said,  that 
before  the  noble  Lord  answered  the  ques- 
tion, he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  one 
word  expressive  of  the  strong   conviction 
which  pressed  upon  his  mind  with  regard 
to  the  enormous  responsibility  which  lay 
with  that   House,  the    Legislature,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  Government,  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  frightfid  destruction 
and  waste  of  human  life  now  going  on  in  | 
Ireland.     The  poor-law  had  been  passed  j 
with  the  view  of  preventing  such  loss  of  i 
life  from  taking  place;  but  as  at  present 
administered  it  failed  to  do  so.      It  was  | 
notorious  to  the  world  that  at  this  moment  i 
hundreds  were  dying,  and  thousands  were  i 
in  daily  expectation  of  death,  in  Ireland,  i 
Tho  papers  were  filled  with  reports  such  ' 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  (xentleman  the 
Member  for  Kerry  alluded.     In  one  place 
twenty  persons  were  found  dead  ;  in  an- 
other, Westport,  twenty-eight  died  in  one 
week   alone   by   famine.      Mr.    Ward,  of 
Ballinrobe,  stated  that  more  than  700  fa-  j 
milies  were  wandering  about  the   neigh- 
bourhood without  a  house  to  cover  them, ' 
seeking  shelter  in  the  ditches  at  night,  and 
dying  there,  and  then  buried  without  cof- 
fins, afW  being  perhaps  disfigured  by  rats  ' 
and   dogs.      He  would    not    harrow  the 
House  by  going  through  the  list  of  similar  \ 
cases  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  but  he 
would  ask,  who  was  responsible  for  this 
frightful   destruction  of  life,   such  as  no 
country  in  the  world  professing  to  be  civU-  ' 
ised  ever  before  exhibited,  much   less   a 
country  possessing   the  vast  capital   and 
wealth  of  this  empire  ?     Here  people  were 
enjoying  thems^ves  in  luxury  and  plenty, 
spending  night  and  day  in  amusement  and 
recf^Mtion,  while  their  follow-^subjects  were 
thus   perishing  by  wholesale  of    famine. 
But  were  not  the  people  of  England  aWe 
and  willing  to  provide  at  least  the  relief 
which  the  commissioners  stated  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  life  in  those  wretobod 
people — namely,  three  fanhinirs  a  day  por 
ImaX  until  next   harrest  I      He   believed 
that  the  GoTerement  would  expenenoo  no 
want  of  sympathy  in  this  country,  and  no 
want  «f  willingness  on  the  part   of  that 
llwKse^  to  {Mis«»  aay  measures  that  they  . 


might  consider  necessary.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether,  seeing  that 
the  commissioners  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  aid,  and  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  had  no  funds  or  means  of  pro- 
curing them,  he  did  not  think  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  existing  destitution  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  tiie  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Kerry,  that  he  had  not  received 
any  official  statement  with  regard  to  the 
horrible  occurrence  which  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  mentioned;  nor  had  he  any  reason 
to  know  that  the  fact  had  actually  taken 
place.  He  should,  however,  feel  it  his 
duty  to  make  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  the  ohservatioiis 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  as  to  the 
degree  of  responsibility  that  attached  to 
the  Government  for  the  melancholy  eroits 
that  were  occurring  in  Ireland,  he  could 
only  say,  that  the  hon.  GrenUeman  must 
be  aware  of  what  had  passed  in  the  Hotise 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  whoi  the 
Government  asked  for  50,0002.  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  pe- 
rished from  destitution.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  likewise  be  aware  of  what  liad 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  rate  in  aid. 
The  sums  which  haul  been  issued  by  the 
Government  in  anticipation  of  tiiOBe  rates 
was  30,0002.  He  (Lord  J.  Rnssdl),  thero* 
fore,  thought  Her  Majesty's  Gofonunent 
had  done  ail  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
do.  He  did  not  think  that  any  e&rls  that 
House  could  make,  would,  in  the  preaoit 
unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  he  capable  of 
preventing  the  dreadful  scenes  of  anfiering 
and  of  death  that  were  now  occuiiing  in 
Ireland.  He  distinctly  repeated  Un*  lie 
did  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  liiat 
House  to  do  so.  Certainly,  with  the  rery 
strong  objections  that  had  beea  made  even 
to  those  limited  measures  which  Ike  Go- 
vernment had  proposed,  lie  did  not  led 
that  he  was  justified  in  asking  the  Hooae 
for  an  additional  advance  of  100,0001., 
which  at  least  would  be  neeessarT  if  the 
House  should  say  that  there  sbonld  be  bo 
possible  case  of  starratign  in  Ireland. 

Ma.  J.  0  CONNELL  was  happy  to  beer 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  inquiries  weie  to 
be  made  to  aseenain  the  truth  or  ejngge- 
ration  of  the  statement  in  the  papers  as  to 
vhat  had  oecurred  in  the  neichhoerbood  of 
EalUai»be.  He  ,Mr.  J.  OVomea^  con- 
fes5ed  he  was  particulaHy  aaxioBS  en  tbe 
subjects  because  on  a  nicest  occasion,  y 
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ho  bad  made  a  statement  to  the  Honse,  he 
had  been  accused  of  misrepresentation. 
What  he  stated  was  that  860  deaths  had 
occurred  in  Ballinasloe,  whereas  he  should 
have  stated  that  860  human  beings  were 
suffering  under  fever  and  cholera.  But  he 
implored  the  House  not  to  suppose  that 
the  cholera  was  a  mere  ordinary  visitation. 
It  was  introduced,  aggravated,  and  ex- 
tended by  famine.  He  had  received  state- 
ments from  the  west  of  Ireland,  represent- 
ing that  all  the  accounts  hitherto  known 
had  fallen  short  of  the  reality,  and  that  the 
scenes  of  misery  and  destitution  were  ut- 
terly inconceivable.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee was  at  the  present  moment  sitting, 
and  he  thought  the  attention  of  that  Com- 
mittee might  be  very  properly  directed, 
during  the  recess,  should  it  then  sit,  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  He  would  warn  the 
Government  against  deluding  themselves 
by  the  belief  that  everything  had  been  done 
which  the  Government  could  do  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  human  life  in  Ireland.  The 
truth  was  that  the  scale  of  relief  was  much 
too  low — it  did  not  save  life;  it  merely  pro- 
longed the  agony  of  the  dying;  it  prolonged 
life  in  death.  The  scale  of  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  three  kingdoms 
established  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
The  rate  per  head  for  the  support  of  a 
pauper  in  England  (for  a  certain  period) 
was  3^.  58.  lOd.,  in  Scotland  for  the  same 
period  it  was  21.  7s.  9^d.,  and  in  Ireland 
for  the  same  period  it  was  only  I65.  8|d. 

Mr.  mo N sell  said,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Committee  had  that  day  been  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  a  witness  from  West- 
port,  and  certainly  a  more  dreadfu>  account 
was  never  given  of  human  suffering  in  any 
civilised  portion  of  the  globe.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible, 
by  any  human  means,  to  stay  the  march 
of  destitution  in  Ireland.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  com- 
paratively trifling ;  but  still  more  might 
have  been  accomplished.  From  the  re- 
turns it  appeared  that  in  the  week  ending 
the  28th  of  April,  1849,  there  were  in  the 
several  workhouses  of  Connaught  and  Mun- 
Bter  no  less  than  122,369  inmates,  and 
that  the  deaths  in  the  course  of  one  week 
were  not  less  than  1,703,  giving  nearly 
an  average  of  fourteen  in  every  1,000 ; 
whereas  in  this  great  metropolis,  where 
there  was  a  population  approaching  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  souls,  according  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, in  the  very  worst  week  of  the 


year,  that  which  ended  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1849,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
was  only  five  in  a  thousand.  That  and 
similar  facts  must  show  that  death  was 
proceeding  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  in  Ireland 
than  it  had  ever  yet  done,  and  that  it  waa ' 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  which  was 
taking  place  in  that  country  by  some  greater 
efforts  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  could  not  help  ad- 
verting to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  distress.  The  noble  Lord  appeared 
to  think  that  there  would  be  an  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  House  to  make 
any  further  advances  for  the  relief  of  that 
distress;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  considered 
this  to  be  a  subject  concerning  which,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  character,  they  ought 
at  once  to  be  clearly  understood.  When 
Government  asked  for  the  50,000i.  grant, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  similar  demands. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ripon  on  that  occasion  agreed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  50,0002.,  but  stated  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  any  further  advances — 
not  because  he  objected  to  the  advances 
themselves  for  the  saving  of  life  in  Ireland, 
but  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  other 
measures  of  a  more  comprehensive  and 
permanent  character.  Well,  the  50,000Z. 
was  voted,  the  House  always  saying  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to 
save  life.  Then  came  the  Motion  for  the 
advance  of  100,0002.  on  the  security  of  the 
rate  in  aid.  Many  objected  to  that  loan — 
he  (Mr.  Horsman)  did  among  the  number. 
He  objected  to  the  money  being  advanced 
by  way  of  loan  on  a  security  which  was  not 
good,  though  he  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  a  grant  to  Ireland  for 
the  preservation  of  life.  It  was  notorious 
that  there  were  thousands  perishing  in 
Ireland  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousands  of 
pounds,  which  the  House  ought  to  grant. 
Without  wishing  to  create  pain  or  excite 
irritation  in  any  quarter,  he  must  declare 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  such  spectacle 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before  in  any 
portion  of  the  civilised  world  as  that  which 
now  existed  in  Ireland,  where  thousands 
upon  thousands  were  being  permitted  to 
perish  from  sheer  starvation  for  waht  of  a 
very  small  additional  advance  beyond  that 
which  had  already  been  given.  The  Poor 
Law   Commissioners    had    said    that   the 
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wholo  rosponsibility  was  cast  upon  the  60- 
vcrnmont.  In  ninetoon  of  the  distressed 
unions  there  was  160,0002.  owing  to  the 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  food;  and, 
although  money  had  been  recently  sent 
out  by  the  Government,  it  was  notorious 
that  it  was  not  sufficient.  The  three  worst 
months  of  the  year  were  yet  to  come.  The 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
would  not  suffice;  and  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  Government  would  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment the  House  would  respond  to  that  ap- 
peal by  making  a  further  grant,  recognis- 
ing, as  it  ever  had  done,  the  principle  that 
tlie  first  duty  of  Government  was  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
horrible  spectacle  of  thousands  dying  daily 
of  sheer  destitution  ought  not  to  be  al- 
loweti. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  did  not  wish  to 
interrupt  this  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
lamentable  question  of  Irish  distress;  but 
ho  should  like  to  ask  hon.  Members  who 
were  conversant  with  the  state  of  Ireland, 
liow  far  they  thought  free-trade  measures 
had  boon  the  cause  of  distress  in  that 
ov^untry  f  llo  could  feol  for  Ireland,  but 
ho  could  also  feel  for  England;  and  he 
had  ovory  roason  to  apprehend,  if  they 
procoodoil  as  they  had  hitherto  done  with 
the  froo>trado  policy,  that  England  would 
bv  and  bv  sutik^r  as  much  as  Ireland. 
'  Tho  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QrKR  did  not  think  it  oxpodiont«  on  the 
prosK^nl  quo$tion,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
on  frvo  tn»do.  But  he  mu$t  say,  that  so 
ftu-  as  Ireland  was  concomod,  he  was  con- 
TiQood  thai  tho  frxHStrade  fvrinoiple  had 
oontributo\l  vi?rv  larjvly  to  the  pro^erva- 
tk^n  of  life  in  that  country  by  choaponing 
tho  ^"od  which  was  imported.  It  had  boon 
sa>i«  that  thrxv  halfpence  or  a  penny  a  day 
woaVi  sustain  lito  in  that  ooantrr.  Let  it  b<^ 
n«ttoraboi>^  that  it  was  by  tho  import.Ation 
\\f  ladian  <\wyi — tho  intA>dQctioQ  of  which 
w^fts  tho  result  ot  firve-trado  measures — that 
hte  cv^ttXI  bo  thtBs  preserrod  in  IreUad.  and 
which  ov^uU  not  otherwise  hare  Keen  dooe 
ewwt  ai  a  terr  larije  additkoal  expense. 
lie  wished,  whi<o  ^oar.n^  in  siiad  vhat  had 
fjujea  fr^xctt  tho  hoQ»  Meciber  for  C^vkor- 
wocth^  to  w;iurti  tho  HoQse  apunst  Wini: 
ksl  ;T.^^  of?ec  by  nvyxvixir  as  trshf  tJie  :V/.  o  x- 
teoit  oc  liio  stau\»er.:s  ti:*!  werv  $<  cr.vo5:r::es 
laaio  r^f*>!V5;r^  the  aii^rr  *r>i  dos;::;:^ 
tXNBi  rcvrfc£li:aj:  1:1  lre*>ar>.i.  1:  'io  » jirio,: 
aa  evanrwe  to  ;:ss;:;y  sxsrii  a  »Arr/.r^.  :.t 
ihkNxurtLt  tie  suitcfifrosit  ^ijulo  ;Iv  c:'::i*r 
eiv-aiTx  Vy  tiie  K'c.  Merr.Src  fx-  lir.xT^^k. 
•v^xji  S^  a  sJifeMec;  ^;as:::i*''i:;v"c      A   few 


nights  ago  that  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
no  less  than  860  deaths  had  taken  place 
in  the  Ballinasloe  union ;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  now  corrected  himself,  and 
stated  to-night,  instead  of  860  people  having 
died  in  Ballinasloe  union,  there  were  860 
laid  up  with  fever  and  cholera :  that  was  to 
say,  860  people  were  sick,  instead  of  860 
being  dead,  [Sir  J.  Young  :  They  were 
receiving  relief.]  The  diflFerence  was  very 
material,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
warning  Gentlemen  not  to  believe  all  the 
statements  that  were  made  of  the  distress 
and  misery  in  Ireland  to  their  full  extent. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  had 
not  fairly  represented  what  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ri- 
pen on  the  occasion  of  the  grant  of  50,0002. 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Irdand. 
What  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  was, 
that  he  would  vote  for  that  sum  as  the  last 
of  a  series  of  grants,  in  the  hope  that  some 
other  measures  might  be  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  property  of  Ireland 
contribute  its  proper  share  towards  the  re- 
lief of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  It  was  an 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by  seve- 
ral Irish  Members,  that  the  property  of 
Ireland  should  support  the  poverty  of  Ire- 
land; and  he  believed  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  House  that  it  was  tmreason- 
able  to  expect  any  further  grants  should  be 
made  from  the  Treasory  for  the  purposes 
of  relief.  Advances  might  indeed  be  made, 
but  it  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
look  to  Ireland  for  the  repayment  of  them. 
A  measure  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
forwai^,  and  so  far  from  any  chaige  being 
made  a^nst  him  (the  Chanedlor  of  the 
Exchequer^  of  haidheartedness  and  eroelty, 
he  was  accused  of  making  aentbnental 
spoeehes  and  impassioned  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  House  to  indnee  them 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  IrelaDd.  The 
opposition  to  granting  relief  came  not  from 
him,  but  from  many  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers Why«  the  hon.  Member  fv  Ume- 
rtek  himself  w^ted  against  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  rase  in  aid — 
K>th  of  whk*>h  measures  wieie  intended  to 
rvi^v>^  the  dlstzesisof  the  pceple  in  Ireland 
— asd  i^>w  he  tunned  round  and  complain- 
ed of  ?1^^  Gv  vemmo^t  and  of  tkeir  hard- 
hoartoc  e:^=Nrt  towards  that 
But  a  ohaznpf'  bai  takea  p^ace  in  the  < 
kv::s  0:  n-'er.  ::i  r>c:?cv>r5  to 
f-r^,^:  •>-.:*?<:  oi*:oi:cs.  Ii  bad  been  said  in 
i>.j»;  xlw'Tsse.  tlbs;  :t  v-cdi  S^  better  to  let 
;^e  Ir:s^  ?^'?^*^  >r;^.  than  t#  dole  out  to 
tie-—  <:x*^  ir.si:&d«i  re^xf  as  was  then 
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proposed.  [Mr.  J.  O'Connell  denied  hav- 
ing made  any  such  observation.]  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did  not  say 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  made  any  such 
remark;  but  it  certainly  was  made  by 
an  hon.  Member,  and  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  commented  upon  the 
expression  at  the  time.  If  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland  had  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill  felt  as  they  now  pro- 
fessed to  feel,  the  progress  of  that  measure 
might  have  been  much  accelerated.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  had  said, 
that  some  further  advances  of  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  might  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Surely  he  must  know  that  the 
Government  were  making  those  advances. 
But  when  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  proposed  some  little  time 
since  to  make  occasional  weekly  advances, 
the  House  limited  him  down  to  a  very 
small  sum.  And  what  was  the  fact  ?  His 
noble  Friend  departed  from  that  limited 
amount,  and  declared  that  he  would  go  be- 
yond the  5,000^.  or  6,000^.  which  had 
been  prescribed  to  him  as  the  sum  to  be 
advanced.  The  Government  had,  in  fact, 
made  advances  week  by  week,  till  no  less 
a  sum  than  30,000^.  had  already  been  ad- 
vanced before  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill  received 
the  Royal  assent.  He  thought  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  true,  either 
that  Parliament  had  withheld  the  means  of 
relief,  or  that  Government  had  not  used 
those  means;  and,  therefore,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  at  pre- 
vent, to  make  any  further  appeal  to  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
distress  which  he  was  sorry  to  admit  did 
prevail  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  was  true 
that  the  worst  period  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land was  approaching;  but  the  time  was 
also  coming  when  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners would  feel  it  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  rates  due  from  the  se- 
veral unions.  Government  had  already 
given  directions  that  this  should  be  done; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  House  might 
depend  upon  it  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  not  shrink  from  asking  for 
power  to  make  further  advances  on  the 
credit  of  the  rate  in  aid,  when  the  neces- 
sity should  arise  for  adopting  that  course. 
Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  it  was  of  great 
importance  there  should  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  real  facts  respecting  the  Ballinasloe 
workhouse  case.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  had  inadvertently  said  that 
860  had  died  in  that  workhouse  in  one  week. 
That  was  certainly  wrong  ;   but  what  was 


the  fact  ?  490  had  died  in  one  week,  and 
it  was  stated  upon  authority,  that  the  cho- 
lera and  fever  arose  solely  from  utter  desti- 
tution and  starvation.  Whatever  had  been 
done  up  to  the  present  moment  towards  re- 
lieving distress  in  Ireland,  had  been  an  en- 
tire failure.  His  hon.  Friend  might  make 
mistakes — Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
take  advantage  of  those  mistakes,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for 
Cavan  (the  chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee), might  try  to  represent  the  extent 
of  the  distress  existing  in  Ireland  to  be 
much  less  than  it  really  was;  but  the  facts 
were  too  palpable  to  be  gainsaid.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  Government  had  not 
done  its  duty.  The  opportunity  was  now 
open  to  the  noble  Lord  to  bring  forward 
some  of  those  comprehensive  measures 
which  had  beeiT  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 

Sir  J.YOUNG  denied  having  attempted 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  evil  that  existed 
in  Ireland,  or  to  represent  the  distress  pre- 
vailing in  that  country  to  be  less  than  it 
really  was.  With  respect  to  the  Ballinasloe 
union,  the  fact  was,  that  great  distress  ex- 
isted there,  and  in  order  to  meet  that  dis- 
tress, fourteen  or  fifteen  additional  houses 
were  taken  to  receive  the  paupers.  The 
cholera  and  dysentery  occurred  in  the 
union,  and  some  of  those  auxiliary  houses 
were  converted  into  hospitals,  where  the 
people  afflicted  with  cholera  were  taken, 
and  in  a  few  days  after  died — not  for  want 
of  sufficient  relief,  but  from  the  disease 
with  which  they  were  afflicted  before  they 
entered  the  workhouse.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick,  however,  and  others,  were  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  exaggeration,  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  the 
mortality  had  chiefly  arisen  from  cholera, 
and  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment could  have  arrested  it. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  misunderstood  him.  He  did  not 
mean  to  imply  anything  against  his  conduct 
as  chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Committee, 
for  in  fact  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  What 
he  alluded  to  was,  a  remark  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made,  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  speaking,  to  the  ef- 
fect, that  860  persons,  instead  of  being 
dead,  were  receiving  relief  in  the  Ballina- 
sloe workhouse. 

Mr.  E.  DENISON  said,  it  was  very  easy 
to  say  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  would 
relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland;  it  was  easy 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  of  every  death 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
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ment ;  but  those  were  very  unfair  and  un- 
just statements  to  make  in  that  House.  He 
believed  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
GoYemment  had  undertaken  what  no  indi- 
vidual or  Government  could  execute — viz., 
to  maintain  the  lives  of  all  the  distressed 
people  in  Ireland.  It  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  a  whole  people  could  be  fed,  ex- 
cept from  the  ground  which  they  themselves 
occupied ;  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  great  mass  of  any  population  could  be 
fed  by  extraneous  assistance,  and  by  food 
brought  from  a  distance.  He  had  long 
been  anxious  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  induce  the  ablebodied  poor  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  so  that  food  might  be  raised 
for  them  upon  the  spot  where  they  lived; 
but  he  thought  it  was  quite  unjust  to  say 
that  Government  had  been  behind  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  people  of  tMs  country,  in  the 
measures  which  they  had  taken  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  had  pointed  to  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  that  House — a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  —  as  one  great 
cause  of  the  opposition  to  further  grants  in 
that  House.  He  (Mr.  Denison)  believed 
that  the  House  and  the  country,  seeing 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  enormous 
advances  that  had  been  made,  seeing  the 
comparatively  small  benefit  which  they  had 
produced,  were  unwilling  that  any  further 
grants  should  be  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  did  not  blame  the 
Government,  but  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  thousands  were  dying  daily,  and  that 
within  twelve  hours'  journey  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire — a  metropolis 
famed  for  its  great  wealth.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  chairman  of  the 
Poor  Law  Committee  to  enter  into  any 
defence  of  himself,  for  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
had  never  found  any  man  display  more 
humanity  than  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  into  such  a  painful  sub- 
ject. He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  wish  to 
know  if  any  instructions  had  been  given  to 
put  an  end  to  the  frightful  state  of  things 
at  present  existing.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  Ballinasloe  union  had  been 
1,150.  It  appeared  that  the  population 
of  the  town,  which  was  a  small  one,  was 
4,000;  and  that  4,700  of  the  population 
of  the  union  were  in  the  workhouse.  Since 
a  statement  he  had  made  on  a  former  night 
had  been  denied,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
Bay  that  the  guardians,  whom  he  charged 
with  the  grossest  inhumanity,  passed  a  re- 


solution by  which  they  concentrated  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  and  famished  poor 
within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  They 
said,  in  effect,  to  a  destitute  person,  twen^ 
miles  from  the  house,  "  Now,  you  are  af- 
flicted with  typhus,  you  shall  obtain  no  re- 
lief except  you  go  into  the  house  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,"  for  the  union  con- 
tained an  area  of  250  square  miles.  He 
asked  the  representatives  of  the  British 
people  whether  they  were  prepared  to  sit 
quietly  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  while  these  awful  slaughters  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  taking  place. 
If  one  life  in  England  was  lost  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  whole  press  teemed  with  it, 
while  in  Ireland  thousands  were  dying 
every  week  without  any  notice  being  taken 
of  it.  What  had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  minister  of  BaUinarobe,  stated  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment, 
in  a  letter  he  had  written  to  him  ?  He 
had  stated  that  no  language  he  oould  use 
could  describe  the  misery  that  was  exist- 
ing in  that  union.  He  had  heard  a  good 
deal  in  that  House  of  comprehensive  mea- 
sures for  Ireland  —  comprehensive  mea- 
sures for  what,  he  would  ask  ?  Why,  for 
skeletons  who  could  not  walk.  It  had 
been  said,  what  had  Ireland  done  for  her- 
self ?  He  would  answer  that  question  by 
stating  that  she  had  paid  two  millions  and 
a  half  in  eighteen  months  for  the  relief  of 
her  destitute  poor.  In  his  opinion  the  firtt 
duty  of  the  Government  was  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  he  tmsted  that 
they  would  not  allow  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  say  this,  which  in  fact  they  were  saying, 
that  if  you  cannot  govern  Ireland,  let  Ira- 
land  govern  herself. 

Sir  G.  grey  wished  to  eorrect  an 
error  into  which  several  hon.  Members  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen,  with  referenoe  to 
the  statemont  which  he  had  made,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Earl  of  ClanearW,  with 
respect  to  the  mortality  in  the  Baainaaloe 
workhouse.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  in- 
formed him  that  the  mortality  in  that  work- 
house had,  in  the  week  succeeding  that 
during  which  it  amounted  to  490,  fs&en  to 
an  average  of  six  per  day.  What  he  said 
was,  that  the  highest  degree  of  mortaliU 
was  attained  during  the  period  at  whicb 
the  cholera  was  raging;  that  it  then 
amounted  to  490  a  week ;  but  so  far  from 
having  increased  from  that  amount  to  860, 
it  had  very  materially  diminished.  He  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  had  only  further  to  add,  that 
when  a  disposition  was  shown  to  reproadi 
the  people  of  this  country  with  b^g  on- 
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willing  to  continue  the  system  of  grants 
from  the  puhlic  purse  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
distress,  it  must  be  recollected  how  severe 
was  the  pressure  of  local  taxation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  relief  afforded  from  the  poor- 
rates  to  Irish  paupers.  He  was  in  the 
daily  receipt  of  communications  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  complaining  of  the 
heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  unions,  by  the 
number  of  Irish  who  were  receiving  relief 
as  casual  paupers.  To  the  sum,  then,  of 
86,0002. ,  advanced  since  the  31st  of  Jan- 
nary  by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  must  be 
added  the  great  amount  contributed  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  necessities  from  the 
poor-rates,  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  wished  to 
know  the  ultimatum  of  Her  Majesty's  6o- 
Temment  upon  this  point — whether  they 
were  determined  that  no  further  amount 
of  money  was  to  be  granted — under  any 
circumstances  which  might  occur — from 
the  imperial  treasury  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress  ?  The  people  of  Ireland 
had  a  right  to  have  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  exactly  on  what  tenure  the  union 
between  the  two  countries  was  to  rest. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  The  noble  Lord 
has  heard  other  hon.  Members  ask  whether 
I  was  prepared  to  say  that  no  further 
grants  woold  be  asked  for,  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
put  that  question  to  me  did  it  with  the 
yiew  of  protecting  the  public  purse  from 
any  sach  grants;  but  on  all  the  occasions 
on  which  I  have  been  thus  interrogated,  I 
have  uniformly  refused  to  give  any  pledge 
whatCTer  as  to  .our  intentions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Her  Majesty's  Government  must  act 
upon  their  own  views  of  the  circumstances 
occurring  in  Ireland. 

Colonel  DUNNE  explained :  He  had 
opposed  the  rate  in  aid  because  it  would 
aggravate  Irish  distress. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  again  rose,  and 
was  met  by  loud  cries  of  **  Order  !  "  and 
*•  Spoke!"  He  presumed  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  in  order  if  he  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  confine  himself  to  the 
question  of  adjournment. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  consider  the  question  of  Irish  distress. 

Mb.  SPOONER  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had 


moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  discussion  of  Irish 
distress  ^ 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  continued:  The 
scale  of  relief  administered  in  Ireland  was 
too  low — lower  in  fact  than  it  was  either 
in  England  or  Scotland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  charge  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  design  of  starving  out  the 
Irish  people — a  charge  which  he  had  al- 
ready made,  but  which  had  never  been  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  SPEAELER  inquired  who  seconded 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  No 
one  replied,  and  the  subject  and  the  Mo- 
tion dropped  together. 

NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

The  report  of  Committee  of  Supply 
(Navy  Estimates)  having  been  brought  up 
and  received,  and  the  vote  of  138,214?.  for 
the  Admiralty  Office  being  proposed. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the  re- 
duction of  salaries  in  the  Admiralty  Office. 
He  proposed  to  try  the  free-trade  system  a 
little  in  the  Government  offices.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  six  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, though  there  was  but  one  Comman- 
der-in-Chief; and,  though  he  felt  the  high- 
est respect  for  those  gallant  officers,  he 
thought  there  was  truth  in  th^  saying, 
**  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  number 
might  be  reduced  by  two.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had  4,500?.  a  year;  and 
he  proposed  at  first  to  take  off  500Z.  only, 
which,  he  thought,  was  very  moderate  and 
very  handsome  on  his  part.  Then  there 
were  two  Lords,  one  at  1,200?.,  and  the 
other  at  1,000?.  a  year,  whom  he  proposed 
to  knock  off  altogether.  There  were  also 
a  secretary,  a  surveyor,  an  accountant  ge- 
neral, a  storekeeper,  a  comptroller,  and  a 
director  general,  at  1,000?.  each;  from  all 
of  whom  he  would  take  off  10  per  cent, 
that  would  be  100?.  each.  There  was  also 
that  most  expensive  of  persons,  a  solicitor, 
who  had  1,600?.  a  year,  and  to  him  he 
proposed  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  re- 
duction, and  take  off  150?.  He  would  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  clerks,  who  were 
the  working  men,  and  generally  very  ill 
paid.  He  had  promised  his  constituents 
to  enforce  economy,  and  he  would  redeem 
his  pledge.  He  felt  the  greatest  admira- 
tion of  our  naval  service,  and  in  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  now  made  his  only  object 
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was  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by  mov- 
ing that,  instead  of  the  sum  of  138,214?. 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Admiralty,  the  vote 
should  be  for  132,753/. 

Captain  PECHELL  concluded  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  not  serious 
in  pressing  such  a  Motion.  He  would, 
however,  take  advantage  of  it  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  a  totally  different  sub- 
ject, admitting,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
department  of  the  Government  was  so 
hardly  worked  and  badly  paid  as  the  Ad- 
miralty. What  he  wished  to  call  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Board  and  the  House  to,  was 
the  petition  which  had  been  presented  by 
331  of  the  428  masters  in  the  service,  with 
respect  to  their  rating  and  retirement — a 
most  excellent  body  of  men  were  placed  in 
a  most  anomalous  position.  Nominally, 
the  masters  ranked  with  the  lieutenants, 
but  in  reality  they  took  rank  after  the 
junior  lieutenants,  and  before  the  midship- 
men. He  really  thought  the  Board  should 
take  some  steps  to  place  them  in  a  better 
position,  and  to  carry  out  the  prayer  of 
their  petition.  But  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  of  lieute- 
nants and  commanders.  A  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  by  the  former, 
stating  that  many  had  been  removed  from 
the  list*  without  receiving  additional  pay, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  list  was  filled  up 
by  those  who  were  called  **  commanders." 
It  might  be  asked,  from  what  fund  ade- 
quate retirement  for  many  of  these  excel- 
lent officers  could  be  provided  ?  He  thought 
he  could  point  out  a  source  whence  a  large 
revenue  was  derivable.  Their  present  sys- 
tem of  freights  was  one  which  called  loudly 
for  change.  Mexico  complained  that  our 
ships  were  employed  in  smuggling  specie, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  it,  while 
the  bondholders  and  others  had  undoubt- 
edly been  defrauded  of  their  dividends  in 
many  instances.  But  what  he  complained 
of  was,  the  sums  paid  as  freightage  to  the 
admirals  of  the  station  and  the  captains  of 
the  ships.  No  less  than  27,000?.  had  been 
paid  in  this  way  in  two  years,  and  in  ten 
years  he  found  it  amounted  to  1,344,705?. 
Here  then  was  a  fund  which  might  at  once 
be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  officers  and 
the  relief  of  their  widows.  He  hoped  the 
Board  would  direct  their  attention  to  mak- 
ing some  changes  in  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  pensions  of  officers*  widows 
who  married  a  second  time. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  said,  he  was  de- 


sirous of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  whether,  ia 
the  face  of  events  passing  abroad,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue these  reductions  in  the  Navy  ?  It 
was  not  his  own  opinion  alone,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  public  press,  and  of 
all  those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to 
forign  affairs,  that  even  if  a  general  war 
were  not  inevitable,  it  was  likely  that  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  would  soon  be  in- 
volved in  hostilities.  He  asked  the  Go- 
vernment whether  they  deemed  this  to  be 
the  proper  moment  for  carrying  out  reduc- 
tions, which  he  admitted  at  another  time 
might  be  reasonable  and  just  ?  In  1792, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  built  upon  a  fifteen  years' 
peace,  but  it  had  been  terminated  in  six 
months.  Looking  at  the  recent  declara- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
events  which  were  passing  around  us,  he 
asked  the  Government  whether  they  did 
not  think  it  was  unwise  and  injudicious  to 
continue  a  course  of  reductions  which, 
should  danger  come  upon  us,  would  have 
to  be  made  good  at  a  double  cost  to  the 
country  ? 

Admiral  DUNDAS  said,  that  with  re- 
spect  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton on  the  relative  ranks  of  lient^iants  and 
masters,  and  as  to  the  regulations  respect- 
ing them,  he  could  only  reply,  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
request  which  had  been  preferred.  Lien- 
tenants  served  five  or  six  years  before  they 
got  their  promotion;  masters,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  taken  into  the  serrice  al- 
most immediately.  It  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  give  masters  the  same  rating  as 
lieutenants.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  there  was  no  more  worthy  or  deserving 
class  of  officers  in  the  service  than  the 
masters.  Several  of  them  had  been  ap- 
pointed captains  for  distinguishing  services, 
and  he  hoped  would  be  so  appointed  in  fu- 
ture. Captain  Hall,  for  instance,  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain  entirely  throngk 
his  own  merits.  But  no  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty could  place  masters  on  a  footing  with 
lieutenants. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  observed  it  was 
rather  an  invidious  task  to  have  to  de- 
feud  one's  salary;  but  he  had  better  ex- 
plain to  the  House  how  the  salaries  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  had  been  fixed,  and 
hoped  he  should  satisfy  them  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  case  which  enti- 
tled the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  to  call  for  a  reduction  in 
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that  department?  In  1831,  when  there 
was  great  anxiety  for  economy,  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  revise  all  the  salaries 
of  the  high  officers  of  Government.  On 
that  occasion  they  went  through  all  the 
salaries,  and  fixed  the  proper  sum  that 
each  officer  should  receive.  They  cut  oflP 
5001.  per  annum  from  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  reduced  his  salary  to 
4,500?.  The  salaries  of  the  four  junior 
Lords  were  fixed  at  1,000?.  a  year  each, 
and  after  considerable  inquiry  it  was  fur- 
ther resolved  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  half-pay  in  addition.  The  Se- 
cretary was  not  reduced,  and  the  Under 
Secretary's  income  was  fixed  at  its  present 
amount.  Last  year,  also,  there  was  a 
Committee  appointed  to  revise  all  the  Ad- 
miralty Estimates;  and  though  he  would 
not  say  they  had  looked  particularly  into 
the  question  of  salaries,  there  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  impression,  on  the  part 
of  any  one,  that  those  salaries  were  too 
high.  If  the  House  wished  him  to  enter 
into  the  general  question,  he  would  do 
so.  [**  No,  no  !"]  As  to  individual  cases, 
he  hoped  they  would  relieve  him  from 
further  discussion,  and  be  satisfied  with 
his  showing  that  the  sums  had  been 
amply  inquired  into.  The  officers  of  ac- 
counts, to  whom  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  referred,  were  officials  of  the  high- 
est importance ;  they  more  than  saved 
the  salaries  they  received  to  the  public  by 
the  check  they  were  on  waste  and  expendi- 
ture. By  the  abolition  of  the  Controller- 
ship  of  the  Navy,  and  the  board  attached 
to  the  office,  a  very  large  sum  had  been 
gained  to  the  public.  There  only  remained 
for  him  to  notice  the  observations  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  Navy. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  there 
was  an  impression  abroad  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  much  more  considerable  than  it 
really  was.  If  he  would  consider  the  vote 
for  40,000  men  this  year,  and  advert  to 
the  amount  of  men  voted  in  former  years, 
he  would  find  the  present  vote  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  He  thought  the  appre- 
hensions of  war  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  would  turn  out  to  be  ill-founded. 
If,  however,  we  should  unfortunately  be 
called  upon  for  active  exertion,  he  trusted 
the  Navy  would  not  be  found  less  efficient 
than  before,  and  he  was  sure  there  would 
be  no  shrinking  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  come  down  and  ask  for  more 
money  if  they  should  think  it  necessary. 
The  question  of  freights  would  not  be  lost 
VOL.CV.    {™2} 


sight  of;  but  he  thought  it  was  One  which 
would  be  better  discussed  on  some  future 
occasion. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  though  it  had 
been  just  asserted  there  was  no  case  for 
reduction,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  make  out  a  case.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend's  course  of  proceeding  had 
been  objected  to  as  too  individual  in  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  really  did  not  see  how  the 
salaries  of  the  great  officers  could  be  at- 
tacked unless  they  were  taken  one  by  one. 
He  believed  the  salaries  were  fixed  on  an 
understanding  that  they  should  be  all  pro- 
portionately reduced  if  reduction  was  de- 
cided upon.  As  the  free-trade  principle 
appeared  to  be  now  applied  to  every  thing, 
he  thought  its  application  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in 
public  departments.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  no  amount  of  reduction  which  could 
be  made  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  service,  would  afford  any  great  relief  to 
the  country — so  he  would  not  hold  out  any 
hope  that  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
such  a  source;  but  he  would  put  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form — what  would  be  the  moral 
eff'ect  on  the  country  ?  Now,  the  people 
were  being  told  that,  owing  to  the  changes 
of  policy  and  circumstances,  every  one 
must  look  to  lose  a  portion  of  his  income; 
every  income  must  come  down,  and  every 
one  must  submit  to  reductions.  When  the 
trader  was  told  that  his  profits  and  pro- 
perty were  reduced  by  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition,  he  naturally  inquired  why  the 
fixed  salaries  of  Government  officers  were 
not  also  to  be  reduced  in  proportion.  Let 
them  reflect  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  people's  mind  if  it  became  known  that 
Government  were  allowed  to  inflict  sacri- 
fices on  all  classes,  and  yet  that  they  re- 
fused to  take  any  share  in  those  sacrifices, 
or  to  consent  to  reduction.  [Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham :  Put  their  salaries  on  the  corn-rent 
principle.]  That  was  not  a  bad  plan.  If 
we  were  determined  to  go  back  to  old 
times  and  old  prices,  we  ought  to  reduce 
everything  in  the  same  proportion.  He 
was  for  all  practical  reduction,  and  should 
therefore  give  his  vote  for  making  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend. 

Captain  BERKELEY  declared  he 
would  be  quite  happy  to  take  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  at  his  word  with 
respect  to  the  salaries  of  the  Board.  It  so 
happened  that  while  the  salaries  of  every 
other  department  had  been  increased,  those 
of  that  board  were  the  same  now  as  in  1 770. 
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Captain  BOLDERO  would  certainly 
except  the  Under  Secretary  from  any  de- 
crease of  salary.  His  duty  was  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  any  other  officer  of  Go- 
vernment, with  the  exception  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department.  [The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer:  Mine  are  rather 
heavy.]  Then  perhaps  he  ought  to  add 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had 
intimated  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty that  it  was  his  intention  when  the 
report  was  brought  up  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  the  system  of  promo- 
tions. But,  considering  the  short  period 
during  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  held  that  office,  he  should  post- 
pone his  remarks  on  that  subject;  but  he 
should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  ma- 
rines. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  was  prepared  to 
do  justice  to  it,  and  would  be  aware  that 
whenever  military  operations  had  become 
necessary  since  the  Peace,  the  marines 
had  invariably  been  selected  as  part  of  the 
force.  Such  was  the  case  when  Sir  C. 
Napier  was  sent  to  Syria ;  and  the  forces 
sent  to  Spain  some  years  ago  would  have 
been  defeated  had  it  not  been  for  the  ma- 
rines. The  points  to  which  he  would  di- 
rect attention  were  the  age  of  the  officers, 
the  seniors  having  seen  fifty-four  years* 
service;  the  small  share  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions which  fell  to  that  branch  of  the 
service,  there  being  no  marines  of  the  rank 
of  K.C.B.  or  G.C.B.,  and  while  100  naval 
officers  held  the  rank  of  C.B.,  only  six 
officers  of  marines  had  received  that  dis- 
tinction ;  their  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  military  and  naval  asylums,  no  marine 
officer,  he  ventured  to  say,  having  been 
admitted  either  to  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
Hospital,  or  the  perquisites  of  the  Military 
Knights  of  Windsor.  He  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, confident  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  be  indisposed  to  give 
a  favourable  consideration  to  the  claims  of 
a  brave,  honourable,  and  gallant  corps. 

Colonel  SIBTHORF  thought  it  some- 
what singular  that  when  there  were  so 
many  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who 
were  all  for  economy  and  retrenchment, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  his 
place.  He  hoped  the  Motion  would  be  a 
lesson  to  public  officers  in  high  stations, 
who  ought  to  volunteer  what  he  proposed. 
Ue  would  trust  to  their  generosity;  but. 


having  done  his  duty  by  showing  them  up, 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  by  taking 
a  division. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  had  intended 
to  call  attention  to  the  vote  for  naval 
stores;  but  what  he  wished  at  present  to 
know  was  whether  any  portion  of  the 
amount  of  484,788/.  from  the  sale  of 
stores,  carried  to  revenue  in  the  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1849,  arose 
from  the  sale  of  naval  stores,  and  whether 
a  detailed  account  of  the  items  included 
under  the  head  in  question  could  be  made 
out,  so  that  some  means  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  purchase  of  such  a  mass  of 
stores  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again  ? 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  was  afraid  the  hon. 
Gentleman  misunderstood  the  statement  in 
the  accounts.  The  item  to  which  he  re- 
ferred included  what  had  been  received 
from  the  sale  of  stores  of  all  kinds.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  furnishing  the  de- 
tails. 

Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Resolu- 
tions agreed  to.  Sixth  Resolution  post- 
poned. Subsequent  Resolutions  agreed  to. 
Postponed  Resolution  to  be  taken  into  far- 
ther consideration  upon  Thursday  next. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  first  vote  proposed  was,  a  stun  not 
exceeding  1,855,588Z.,  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  Her  Majesty's  Land  Forces  m  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  Stations  abroad, 
being  part  of  a  sum  of  3,6o5,588/.,  of 
which  1,800,0002.  had  already  been  grant- 
ed on  account. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  it  was  not  very 
encouraging,  in  so  thin  a  House,  for  any 
hon.  Member  to  enter  into  the  discunion 
of  questions  atfecting  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  because  it  appeared  that, 
whenever  that  which,  more  than  anything 
else  fell  within  the  peculiar  business  and 
province  of  the  House,  had  to  come  on  for 
consideration,  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  even 
the  financial  reformers  themselves,  desert- 
ed their  posts,  and  left  but  a  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  benches  for  any  diligent 
advocate  of  economy  and  retrenchment  to 
address  his  remarks  to.  The  financial  re- 
formers of  that  House  seemed  to  have 
sunk  down  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Lincoln,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire. He  therefore  did  not  propoee 
at  present  to  go  into  any  lengthened  de- 
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tails;  but  he  must  say  he  felt  convluced, 
from  the  coodition  in  which  the  Army  was 
kept,  and  the  enormous  establishments 
chiefly  connected  with  the  civil  depart- 
ment, that  great  reductions  could  easily 
be  effected,  and  the  Army  maintained  in 
increased  efficiency,  by  being  managed  with 
greater  simplicity.  The  British  Army  was 
classed  under  three  different  heads.  First, 
there  was  the  infantry  and  cavalry  under 
the  Horse  Guards;  then  the  ordnance  corps, 
under  a  separate  board;  and,  lastly,  the 
commissariat,  which  was  a  separate  branch, 
under  the  management  of  the  Treasury. 
Now,  he  maintained  that  in  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  was  there  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  different  branches 
of  the  Army  under  three  separate  heads. 
The  management  of  the  Horse  Guards  cost 
94,199Z.;  that  of  the  Ordnance,  91,136^.; 
and  that  of  the  Commissariat,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  cheapest  managed  of  all, 
being  under  the  Treasury,  316,000^.  Now, 
if  they  were  all  placed  under  a  Minister  of 
War,  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  as  was 
the  case  in  other  countries,  instead  of  be- 
ing managed  in  the  present  cumbrous  and 
costly  manner,  the  country  would  gain 
considerably  in  point  of  economy  and  sim- 
plicity. This  was  not  a  new  idea  of  his. 
In  the  year  1837,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
Grey),  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  were  Members, 
which  recommended  that  certain  powers, 
now  divided  among  several  functionaries, 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  at  War, 
as  Minister  of  War,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet;  that  he  should  be  the  Minister 
by  whom  all  matters  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary establishments  should  be  laid  before 
the  King;  and  that  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment should  be  consolidated  with  the  Horse 
Guards.  However,  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  although  they  had  a  Committee  sitting 
upstairs,  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  report  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  was  plain  a  very  considerable  saving  in 
this  manner  might  be  made.  Why  not 
abolish  the  office  of  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  by  which  they  might  save  9,000^. 
a  year  ?  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Secretary  at  War's  office,  upon  which  they 
might  save  5, 000^;  and  by  abolishing  the 
office  of  Judge  Advocate — whose  excellent 
deputy,  Mr.  Rogers,  did  all  the  work,  and 
had  a  salary  of  800/. — 2,500/.  more  might 
be  saved.  Then  36,836/.  was  the  charge 
in  this  country  for  agency,  although  there 
vras   no   agency  required   for  the  Indian 


army,  and  he  could  not  therefore  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
troops  at  home.  Altogether,  he  was  per- 
suaded about  56,000/.  a  year  might  be 
saved  in  these  departments.  He  must  also 
call  attention  to  the  great  disproportion  of 
generals  to  the  number  of  men  in  our 
Army  as  compared  with  the  armies  of 
other  countries.  In  1783,  about  the  time 
of  the  American  war,  we  had  824  general 
and  field  officers;  in  1799,  about  the  time 
of  the  French  war,  the  number  was  1,863; 
and  in  the  year  1848,  at  a  time  of  peace, 
they  were  increased  to  2,106.  We  had  a 
staff  and  a  number  of  officers  greater  than 
was  required  for  the  whole  French  army 
of  400,000,  and  which  also  supplied  the 
national  guard.  We  had  9  field-marshals, 
58  generals,  67  lieutenant-generals,  174 
major-generals;  and  yet  the  whole  strength 
of  our  Army  was  only  138,000  men.  Eight 
or  ten  thousand  a  year,  too,  might  be  saved 
by  doing  away  with  brevets.  Were  the 
House  not  so  empty,  he  might  pursue  the 
question  further;  but  he  was  sure  he  would 
be  able  to  show  a  Committee  that  a  mate- 
rial saving  might  be  effected  as  regarded 
the  staff  of  officers,  and  that  a  much  better 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  retired  and  half-pay  list.  Then, 
as  regarded  the  clothing  of  the  regiments, 
there  could  not  be  a  worse  system  than 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  colonels. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Government  took 
the  clothing  into  its  own  hands,  and  ade- 
quately remunerated  the  colonels,  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  the  artillery,  giving 
them  sufficient  pay,  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  eke  it  out  by  a  profit  on  the  clothing  of 
their  men,  the  men  would  be  better  clothed, 
greater  satisfaction  would  be  given,  and  a 
saving  would  be  effected  to  the  country  of 
about  14,000/.  a  year.  He  found  that,  in 
the  year  1847,  the  clothing  of  the  French 
army,  including  the  expense  of  tents  and 
encampments  in  Algiers,  was  only  about 
464,000/.  for  370,125  men;  or  an  average 
of  1/.  13«.  2d.  per  head.  Then  again  in 
Prussia,  the  average  cost  of  clothing  in 
the  Prussian  army  was  only  1/.  15«.  lOd. 
per  head;  but  in  England,  in  the  year 
1847,  the  cost  of  clothing  an  Army  of 
132,199  men  was  402,142/.,  or  more  than 
3/.  per  man.  How  it  was  that  the  French 
and  the  Prussians  clothed  their  soldiers 
better  and  cheaper  than  we,  who  were 
considered  to  be  the  best  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  could  do,  he  would  leave  it  for 
the  Manchester  manufacturers  themselves 
to  say ;  but  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
2K2 
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head  of  the  Government  would  use  his  in- 
fluence witli  the  Horse  Guards  to  alter  the 
whole  system  of  clothing,  which,  hesides 
its  other  evils,  exposed  the  colonels  to  in- 
vidious remarks,  which,  as  a  class  of  men, 
))0  was  sure  thev  did  not  deserve.  Instead 
of  receiving  their  present  allowance  upon 
the  clothing  of  their  regiments,  to  make 
up  their  insufficient  pay,  why  not  give 
thorn  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year,  and  save 
30.000?.  to  the  country  ?  'Then  the  pro- 
portion of  officers  to  the  numher  of  men 
was  excessive.  There  was  one  officer  to 
every  nineteen  men  in  the  Army.  In  the 
Horse  Guards,  there  was  one  officer  to 
cloven  men,  and  one  non-commissioned 
officer  to  every  six  of  the  men.  The  pro- 
jH>rtion  of  officers  to  men  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  armies  of  France  or  Prussia; 
and  under  this  head  of  the  suhject  a  great 
roiluction  might  bo  made  in  the  Army  by 
cutting  olf  the  secimd  majors  in  the  infan- 
try— a  class  of  officers  that  enjoyed  as 
complete  sinecures  as  that  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  himself  in  that  House.  He  would 
rcducT^  them  all,  and  theivby  save  the  coun- 
try about  4x>»000/»  a  year.  The  cavalry 
force,  exclusive  of  household  cavalry, 
equalled  twenty-two  regiments.  Five  of 
tbem  wore  under  the  Fast  India  Company: 
but  the  remaining  seventeen  ought  to  be 
condense*!  into  twelve  regiments,  which 
weuM  rxxiuce  the  stAff.  and  load  to  econ- 
emy.  A  saving  could  also  be  etFected  by 
filing  up  the  places  of  assistants  in  the 
Titrteus  ^^ffices  <^  the  difPen^nt  departments 
<ftf  the  Am^T  (nnn  the  n^tintd  or  half-pay 
listn  A  clerk  in  the  Commaader  in  Chiefs 
«Sif^  retirvi  after  (erty  year&'  service. 
npiMi  TtXV.  a  ye*r:  wheresas  the  retiring 
pay  of  a  generml  was  enly  44\V,  a  year. 
In  these  vanevis  methods^  they  might  gv^ 
en  reducing  item  after  it^Mm.  until  they 
etfceted  an  a^^c^regate  saving,  he  wocjd 
t^Mitnre  te  say^  little  short  v>f  hah"  a  mil- 
Kon  a  yy>ar.  iVar  whoJe  cvikvnial  system 
MiKl  aisK^  be  T^MttoddW:  and  in  this  w^y 
ak*e  cxmbU  ihey  nfNJiaec  their  es^imatess 
thai  w>M>?  »  ew^ssiven 

Mil  fox  MAVLK.  having  j»(*  fully  en- 
ti«rhl  intv^  the  wK^e  s«bieft  of  thes>c  esr>- 
iMiti^s  <«  a  ^>nner  «v^ask«.  ^  not  eor.^ 
taJkr  it  w^Nsssaiy  retrv«ab)e  the  Cvwimhtec 
whk  anv  ^nrther  oKscrrjitSons  at  w^seru 
He  ipwaii  hewever.  Sust  say  a  n«^  ^vcvas 
va  «ftsw>pr  le  the  rew^arks  of  V.is  K^r.,  a?^d 
n3la»t  Ftnui^  w^k^  Kai  last  5^-^^t.  Ho 
(iirx  Fat  ManV  <v>in«  nM  ajr^^v  ^■:>.  al*. 
Am  hn^  iaXkta  froim  hi:^  hor,.  a:))i  r^^^r.t 
Fmni;  Wbi  ilie  wMc  scVwi  wiis  $^?.  i:^^ 


der  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  up- 
stairs, where  he  had  no  doubt  every  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  measure  of  economy 
would  meet  with  unanimous  support.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  agency  in  the 
Army,  referred  to  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  was  convinced 
that  the  Committee,  when  it  came  to  con- 
sider that  subject,  would  be  unanimously 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  so  economical 
to  the  country,  or  convenient  to  the  men  in 
the  Army,  as  the  system  of  agency  which 
had  just  been  attacked.  As  regarded  the 
present  system  of  clothing,  he  had  no  feel- 
ing to  express  further  than  what  he  had 
derived  from  the  investigations  of  former 
Committees.  The  Committee  of  1833, 
on  this  subject,  after  hearing  the  amplest 
evidence,  came  to  the  unanimous  decision 
that  in  point  of  economy  or  of  efficiency 
they  were  satisfied  that  a  better  system  of 
clothing  the  Army  than  the  system  already 
existing,  could  not  be  adopted.  But  still 
he  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  Committee 
upstairs  would  give  every  attention  to  this 
question  when  it  came  again  before  them, 
and  if  it  could  be  proved  to  them  that  a 
better  and  more  economical  system  imder 
the  Government,  the  same  as  the  clothing 
of  the  Ordnance,  could  be  substitnted,  he 
was  satisfied  the  Committee  would  be  quite 
ready  to  adopt  it.  Instead  of  following  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Frieud  through  all  his  de- 
tails, he  Uiought  it  better  to  wait  till  they 
were  brought  before  the  Committee,  where, 
he  had  no  doubts  the  whole  would  be  folly 
sifted.  But  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  suggested  the  emfdoyment  of  the  half- 
pay  officers  as  clerks  in  the  ctril  and  mili- 
tary departments.  Xow«  it  wms  quite  pos- 
sible that  such  a  course  might  be  advan- 
tageously pursued  in  cenain  cases;  hot  it 
should  be  remembered  that  die  ^erks  in 
qiiestion  had  to  be  trained  fixn  Wjfaood 
^>r  these  situations,  and  if  they  were  to 
be  filled  up  from  the  half-pay  fist  of  the 
Anny,  he  was  sure  die  pobGc  smite 
wo«:jd  sufFer  mateziaDy  in  point   of  effi- 

y^  COFPEX  saSd,  dias  the  Hoose 
hariTg  voted  the  nnsiber  cf  me«  helbie 
Fa$t^T.  h  wc«id  not  be  either  coBsislCBt  or 
litpral  to  refuse  the  imvaey  nec^essarr  to 
ek.;hc  a3>d  lay  t)>eTs:.  He  rose  mes«ly  for 
tVe  pi;rp^\!se  cc  rsi^k:r-i:  a  few  ohstermtaons 
03:  the  niarjjcr  in  wrjci  the  redactioa  of 
" . ,  >.V  n>en  hjii  Kx^.  i&ace.  He  Iwind  a 
r^>ijv^i;.^£  t/>  that  air>M:rt  hi  the  nmmher  of 
r.^or.;  >*£t^  o3i  isrLau:  to  the  wnaher  of 
o&ej^  he  f oonc  3ie  cMre^nflA^  red«c- 
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tion.  Last  year  there  were  4,862  oflScers; 
this  year  there  were  4,759,  heing  a  reduc- 
tion of  103  officers  to  10,000  men;  or,  in 
other  words,  10  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
reduced,  and  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  officers.  He  did  not  think  this  a  very 
economical  mode  of  making  retrenchment. 
Instead  of  having  10,000  men  drafted  out 
of  the  regiments  and  paid  off,  he  should 
like  to  see  10  or  12  regiments  reduced. 
That  was  the  proper  mode  of  reduction, 
if  they  really  meant  to  make  a  bond  fde 
and  permanent  one.  But  if  this  reduction 
was  only  a  temporary  concession  to  what 
some  regarded  as  but  a  temporary  clamour 
in  the  public  mind  for  a  redaction  of  the 
public  expenditure,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
ceased,  was  to  be  raised  to  its  old  stand- 
ard, then  they  were  quite  right  in  retaining 
the  skeletons  of  regiments.  But,  if  they 
meant  to  make  a  permanent  reduction  of 
10,000  men,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  reduce  10  or  12  regiments,  and 
reduce  the  officers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men.  He  did  not  consider 
either  the  officers  or  the  men  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  too  well  paid  :  they  received 
much  less  than  those  engaged  in  the  Ame- 
rican service,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
them  paid  as  well.  His  real  complaint 
was,  that  more  persons  were  employed  in 
both  services  than  were  wanted,  and  he 
wished  to  see  the  number  reduced.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Middlesex,  that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Army  a  total  change  must  be  made  in  the 
colonial  system,  under  which,  in  its  present 
state,  the  duties  of  the  Army  were  almost 
as  arduous  as  in  time  of  war.  There  were 
in  New  Zealand  about  2,000  soldiers,  al- 
though the  white  population  did  not  exceed 
20,000.  It  surely  was  not  necessary  for 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  that  a  soldier 
should  be  maintained  for  two  families. 
Soldiers  who  wished  to  settle  in  New  Zea- 
land might  be  disbanded  for  that  purpose. 
That  was  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Americans  with  respect  to 
soldiers  in  their  army  who  desired  to  settle 
in  Mexico.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  stated  the  other 
evening  a  fact  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  (Mr.  Cobden's)  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  outrages  in  Canada. 
The  loyalist  party,  as  they  were  called  in 
that  colony,  had  burnt  their  own  Parlia- 
ment House,  because  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  given  a  vote 
of  which  they  did  not  approve;  and  he 
could  not  miss  that  opportunity  of  stating 


his  belief  that  the  incendiary  body  who 
had  committed  that  act  would  find  no  sym- 
pathy either  in  this  country  or  in  the 
United  States.  But  what  did  the  noble 
Lord  say  with  regard  to  that  subject? 
Why,  he  declared  that  there  were  only 
two  constables  in  Montreal.  Why  was 
this  ?  It  was  because  the  English  Go- 
vernment had  hitherto  treated  the  colonists 
as  children,  finding  soldiers  to  take  care  of 
them,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 
resources.  As  regarded  the  Committee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  must  ob- 
serve that  the  Ordnance  estimates  would 
form  work  enough  for  its  members  during 
the  present  Session,  and  the  Army  De- 
partment would  not  be  finished  probably 
before  the  end  of  the  next;  but  the  House 
ought  not,  on  any  such  ground,  to  abstain 
from  making  at  once  any  practicable  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  War,  with  respect  to  the  shell 
jacket  now  worn  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces.  Probably  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  seen  the  un- 
fortunate objects  who  wore  them,  and  who, 
in  fact,  were  in  the  position  of  scarecrows. 
If  he  only  saw  some  of  the  old  officers  who 
were  put  into  this  shell  jacket,  and  saw 
the  ridiculous  objects  it  made  of  them,  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
agree  in  opinion  with  him  on  the  subject. 
He  conceived  that  the  whole  Army  should 
be  clothed  alike,  and  that  the  same  princi- 
ple should  be  applied  in  London  to  the 
household  brigade  and  to  the  regiments  of 
the  line.  Why  should  the  officers  of  the 
household  brigade  be  allowed  to  go  about 
in  handsome  blue  frocks,  while  the  officers 
of  the  line  were  clothed  in  an  ugly  red 
jacket  ?  And  he  was  not  even  allowed  to 
wear  it  in  the  only  place  where  it  could 
effect  a  saving  for  him — at  mess;  while  the 
officers  of  dragoons,  generally  belonging 
to  a  richer  class,  were  allowed  to  mess  in 
their  stable  jackets.  He  also  wished  to 
make  an  observation  with  respect  to  the 
bearskin  caps,  worn  by  the  household 
troops.  Having  taken  those  caps  from  the 
Fusilier  regiments,  why  keep  them  in  the 
household  brigade  ?  If  they  wanted  ta 
make  their  Army  frightful  to  their  ene- 
mies, why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
household  brigade  as  to  other  regiments  ? 
Why  not  compel  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Wigan  to  go  about  the  metropolis 
in  a  shell  jacket,  as  well  as  the  officers  in 
the  country?     When  they  took  away  this 
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bearskin  cap  from    the    Fusiliers,    they 
should  not  retain  it  in  the  Guards. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  believed  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  shell  jackets  had 
made  more  noise  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Armj.  He  had  heard  no  complaints  that 
it  had  been  adopted  in  the  Army.  It  was 
adopted  simply  for  this  reason,  because  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  the  officers, 
when  employed  in  line,  should  be  clothed 
in  the  same  dress  as  the  men. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  understood  that  the 
reason  they  did  away  with  their  bearskin 
cap  was,  that  the  price  of  bears  had 
risen. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  87,376Z.,  being  part  of  a  sum 
of  173,376^.,  of  which  86,000Z.  had  been 
granted  on  account,  to  defray  the  charge 
of  General  Staff  officers,  and  officers  of  the 
hospitals,  serving  with  Her  Majesty's 
forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  Her 
Majesty's  garrison  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, from  1st  April,  1849,  to  31st  March, 
1850,  was  next  proposed  to  be  voted. 

Mr.  W.  LOCKHART  objected  to  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  voted  for  the  expenses 
of  the  staff  at  Malta.  He  regretted  to 
say  there  was  not  a  single  military  man  in 
the  kingdom  who  would  defend  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  civil  governor  in  Malta. 
No  man  could  say  that  a  military  post 
should  be  governed  by  a  civil  officer,  or 
that  the  division  which  had  taken  place  of 
the  offices  of  the  governor  and  commander 
of  the  forces  should  have  been  made.  He 
wished  to  test  the  opinions  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who 
would  favour  a  job,  and  who  would  not 
favour  a  job  ;  and  he  would,  therefore, 
move  that  the  staff  allowance  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general should  be  stopped  after  the 
1st  of  September. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  be  kind  enough  to  state  some 
sum. 

Mr.  W.  LOCKHART  said,  the  sum  he 
proposed  to  take  off  was  the  staff  pay  of 
the  lieutenant-general  for  six  months, 
7791. 

Mr.  ha  WES  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  without  understanding  much  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  spoken,  had 
characterised  the  transaction  in  a  manner 
that  was  utterly  unjust  and  unjustifiable, 
if  he  meant  to  call  the  arrangement  that 
had  been  made  for  the  government  of 
Malta  a  job.  He  did  not  know  anything 
which  the  people  of  Malta  had  longer 
called  for  than  the  appointment  of  a  civil 


governor  of  that  island,  and  he  did  not 
know  an  appointment  ever  made  more  suc- 
cessful or  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
that  island.  When  his  noble  Friend  the 
Colonial  Secretary  felt  called  upon  to  ap- 
point a  civil  governor  of  that  island,  he 
took  into  account  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  expense,  and  he  had  reduced 
the  salary  of  the  governor  by  deducting 
500^.  a  year  from  it  to  meet  that  expense. 
From  the  island  there  had  been  no  com- 
plaint— no  remonstrance.  [Mr.  Osborne: 
They  do  not  pay  the  expense.]  From 
the  island  no  complaint  was  heard;  on  the 
contrary,  that  appointment  had  called  forth 
the  strongest  expressions  of  approbation 
and  satisfaction.  They  could  not  appoint 
a  civil  governor  of  Malta  without  increas- 
ing the  expense.  The  former  goyenior 
(Sir  Patrick  Stuart)  was  a  military  officer, 
and  united  in  himself  the  offices  of  the 
governor  and  commander  of  the  troops, 
and  therefore  when  they  separated  the 
offices  the  expense  was  increased.  What 
had  been  done  by  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall 
since  his  appointment  ?  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
did  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
preceding  administration  of  the  island.  Sir 
Patrick  Stuart  was  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
and  administered  the  government  to  the 
satisfaction  at  least  of  previous  Secretaries 
of  State;  but  when  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall 
went  to  the  island,  there  was  great  popular 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  That  feel- 
ing was  allayed  by  the  satisfaction  which 
Mr.  More  O'Ferrall  had  given,  and  the  re- 
forms introduced  by  him  were  far  greater 
than  the  total  expenditure  incurred.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  additional  ezpendi- 
ture  falls  upon  the  Imperial  Govemment; 
but  were  they  not  to  regard  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Malta  when  they  called 
for  a  civil  government  ?  Complaints  pre- 
viously were  made,  and  petitions  were  sent 
from  Malta.  Since  Mr.  More  OTerrall 
was  appointed,  no  complaint  had  been 
made,  and  trade  had  increased.  He  had 
inquired  into  and  reformed  the  Tarioas  in- 
stitutions of  the  island;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  did  not  know  an  instance  in  the 
whole  range  of  colonial  government  to 
which  he  could  refer  in  terms  of  stronger 
justification  than  to  the  appointment  of  a 
civil  governor  in  Malta. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  :  As  the  trade  of 
the  population  of  Malta  has  increased  un- 
der Mr.  More  OTerralFs  management,  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  not  pay  for  the 
civil  governor  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  LOCKHART  begged  to  say 
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that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  press  his  Amendment  to  a  di- 
vision. 

Motion  made  and  question  put,  that  the 
sum  of  86,597?.  be  granted. 

The  Committee  divided; —  Ayes  17  ; 
Noes  50:  Majority  33. 


List  of 

the  Ayes. 

Christy,  S. 

Pilkington,  J. 

Cobden,  R. 

Pryse,  P. 

ColvUe,  C.  R. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Dick,  Q. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Fergus,  J. 

Tenison,  E.  K. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Thompson,  G. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Col. 

TELLERS. 

Muntz,  G.  F. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Osborne,  R. 

Spooner,  R. 

List  of 

the  Noes. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S. 

Magan,  W.  H. 

Anson,  hon.  Col. 

Maitland,  T. 

Baines,  M.  T. 

Matheson,  A. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Bellew,  R.  M. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 

Paget,  Lord  C. 

Brockman,  E.  D. 

Parker,  J. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Perfect,  R. 

BusfeUd,  W. 

Power,  Dr. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 

Power,  N. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Pusey,  P. 

Craig,  W.  G. 

Raphael,  A. 

Reynolds,  J. 

Ebrington,  Visct. 

Rich,  H. 

EUiot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Romilly,  Su-  J. 

French,  F. 

Slaney,  R.  A. 

Harris,  R. 

Somerville,  rt.  hn.Sir  W 

Hastie,  A. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Hawes,  B. 

Vane,  Lord  H. 

Hay,  Lord  J. 

Wellesley,  Lord  C. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 

WiUyams,  H. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Williamson,  Sir  H. 

Howard,  Lord  E. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Keppell,  hon.  G.  T. 

Ker,  R. 

TELLERS. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 

Tuftiell,  H. 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  complained  that 
the  estimates  were  generally  brought  on  in 
the  Epsom  week — on  the  night  of  a  ball  or 
a  rout,  or  whenever  some  other  flummery 
was  going  on.  He  did  not  see  any  of  the 
First  Ministers  in  their  places,  but  he  sup- 
posed they  were  busy  elsewhere  making 
up  their  books. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  could  not  allow  the 
vote  respecting  the  volunteer  corps  or  yeo- 
manry to  pass  without  observing  that  a 
new  regulation  had  recently  been  adopted, 
which  was  likely  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  corps.  To  keep  up  proper  discipline 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  should  be  called  out 


annually  to  do  regimental  duty,  and  be  in- 
spected by  a  military  officer;  but  under 
the  existing  regulation  the  colonel  had  the 
option  of  either  assembling  the  whole  of 
his  corps,  as  a  regiment,  or  in  detachments 
on  the  voluntary  system. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  the  regulation 
was  only  to  apply  to  the  present  year. 
Last  year,  all  the  yeomanry  regiments 
were  inspected  by  military  officers,  and  the 
result  proved  highly  creditable  to  the  men 
and  officers;  so  creditable,  indeed,  that  it 
was  thought,  for  the  convenience  of  some 
of  the  regiments,  that  the  inspection  might 
be  dispensed  with  this  year.  Such  a 
course,  it  was  found,  would  save  the  coun- 
try 15,000^.;  and  for  these  two  reasons 
the  permanent  duty  had  been  dispensed 
with  for  this  year. 

The  following  votes  were  agreed  to 
without  discussion :  47,199?.  Public  Mili- 
tary Departments.  9,408?.  Royal  Military 
College.  1 0,298?.  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
33,286?.  Volunteer  Corps.  8,120?.  Re- 
wards for  Distinguished  Services.  39,908?., 
Pay  of  General  Officers.  28,000?.  Full 
Pay  for  Reduced  and  Retired  Officers. 
200,000?.  Half  Pay  and  Military  Allow- 
ances. 22,156?.  Foreign  Half  Pay. 
64,778?.  Widows'  Pensions.  47,500?. 
Compassionate  List. 

On  the  vote  for  18,541?.,  being  part  of 
35,441?.  of  which  17,000?.  had  ah-eady 
been  granted  to  defray  the  charge  of 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals,  having 
been  proposed, 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  remarked  that  some 
time  ago  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Civil  Board  of  Chelsea  Hospital  should  be 
abolished,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  but  nevertheless  he  found 
it  was  still  charged  for  in  this  estimate. 
Colonel  Alderson,  who  held  an  office  under 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  retained  his 
pay  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers, 
appeared  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  700?.  as 
secretary  to  this  board.  He  wished  to 
have  this  explained,  and  to  know  how  it 
was  that  Mr.  Neave,  the  former  secretary, 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his 
house,  putting  the  public  to  the  expense 
of  furnishing  another  house  for  the  present 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  fox  maule  replied,  that  as  the 
office  of  assistant  secretary  had  been  abol- 
ished, it  was  necessary  to  continue  the 
secretaryship  so  long  as  the  board  re- 
mained in  existence.  With  regard  to  the 
second  question,  Mr.  Neave  had  previously 
held    the   office   of  secretary   for  many, 
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many  years;  he  was  failing  in  life,  and  it 
was  thought  somewhat  hard  to  remove 
him  from  the  dwellmg  he  had  occupied  so 
long. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  for  624,053?.,  heing  part  of 
1,224,853?.,  of  which  part  had  already 
heen  granted  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
the  Outpensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  of 
pensions  granted  to  discharged  Negro  sol- 
diers; of  pensioners  from  Hanoverian  Corps 
which  served  with  the  British  Army  in 
1793,  1794,  and  1795;  and  of  the  military 
organisation  of  Outpensioners  in  the  united 
kingdom,  having  been  proposed, 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  this  was  the 
proper  time  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  an 
item  of  60,000?.  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  by  the  East  India  Company,  on  ac- 
count of  the  non-effective  service  of  the 
Army.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask 
was,  whether  Government  had  taken  at  all 
into  their  consideration  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  Army  which  now  served  in 
India.  This  sum  of  60,000?.  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  disproportionate,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  effective  officers  con- 
stantly serving  in  India. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  was  not  quite  sure 
that  it  was  not  an  inadequate  sum;  but 
certainly  when  the  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  inadequate.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  receipts  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  sum  was  paid,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  dis- 
proportionate to  the  non-effective  branch 
of  our  military  force  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  India. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  protested  against 
any  additional  burdens  being  thrown  upon 
the  impoverished  people  of  India. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  the  following 
vote  for  19,000?.,  being  part  of  38,000?.. 
of  which  19,000?.  had  already  been  paid 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  allowances, 
compensations,  and  emoluments  in  the  na- 
ture of  Superannuation,  or  Retired  Allow- 
ances, to  persons  formerly  belonging  to 
several  public  departments. 

The  Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  liouse  adjourned  at  half-after  Nine 
o'clock  till  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  31,  1849. 

Mtnutbb.]      Pdbuc  Bills.— lo  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act  (1848)  Amendment;    Highways  (Annual  Retuitu); 
General  and  Quarter  Sessions. 
Reported,— DefeCia  in  Leuai  Passengers;  Clergy  Reliefl 

Pktit(on8  Prbbbntbd.  By  Mr.  Buck,  firom  Crediton, 
Devonriiire,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  BilU — By 
Mr.  Cobden,  flrom  Rhos  Llanerchrugog,  Denbtghshixc^ 
for  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act;  and  from  Navenby, 
Lincolnshire,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill — By  Lofd  Dud- 
ley Stuart,  A-om  Marylebone,  for  the  Adoption  of  Uni- 
versal SuffVage. — By  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Ninfield,  Sussex, 
against  the  Marriages  Bill.— By  Lord  Charles  Manners, 
from  Melton  Mowbray,  against  the  Alienation  of  Tithes. 
—By  Mr.  Btathew  Wilson,  from  Clitheroe,  respecting  the 
Lancashire  County  Eicpenditure. — By  Mr.  Cowan,  ttom 
Edinburgh,  against  the  Lunatics  (Scotland)  BilL^By  Mr. 
Cockbum,  flrom  Southampton,  respectii^  the  Payment 
of  Magistrates'  Clerks.— By  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  firom 
the  Guardians  of  the  Williton  Union,  for  an  Alteratkm 
of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Mr.  Chaplin,  from  the  Warminster 
Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Offi- 
cers.—By  Mr.  Broadley,  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Drif- 
field  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act. 
— Uy  Mr.  S.  Msrtin,  from  several  Wesleyan  Congrega- 
tions in  Yorkshire,  for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous 
Intercourse. — By  bir  G.  Clerk,  from  JCdinburgh.  against 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Admiral  Gordon, 
from  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire,  against  the  Registering 
Births,  dic  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  BilU 
—By  Mr.  Hey  worth,  from  Sowerby,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. — By  Mr.  Mostyn,  from  Uanrwst, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Small  Debts  Act.--By  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, from  Greenwich,  ag^nst,  and  by  Mr.  Christopher, 
from  the  City  of  London,  in  favour  of,  the  Removal  of 
Smithfield  Market. 


CANADA—THE  "  TIMES"  NEWSPAPER. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER,  seeing  the  hon. 
Gentleraan  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  his  place,  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him.  The  papers  relating  to  Canada 
which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  only  in  the  course  of  yesterday, 
had  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
Saturday  last.  His  question  was,  whether 
any  person  connected  with  the  Colonial 
Office  had  received  permission  to  commu- 
nicate the  documents  in  question  to  the 
Times,  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  this  House  ?  He  was 
induced  to  put  this  question  also  by  the 
fact  that  on  a  previous  occasion  papers  of 
a  similar  character  had  appeared  in  the 
Times  newspaper  before  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ha  WES  was  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  putting  the  question. 
The  papers  relating  to  Canada — ^he  spoke 
now  of  the  first  set — had  been  laid  before 
the  House  in  a  printed  state,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  hon.  Members  next  morning. 
On  the  second  occasion  it  was  intended  that 
the  same  course  should  be  pursued ;  but* 
upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  papers  had 
not  the  next  day  been  delivered  to  hon. 
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Members,  wholly  and  solely  on  account  of 
the  intervention  of  the  holidays.  Hon. 
Members  knew  that  after  any  papers  had 
been  laid  by  the  Colonial  Office  before  the 
House,  all  control  over  them  was  lost  by 
by  the  department  in  question.  He  had 
only  to  add,  that  no  instructions  had  been 
given  to  favour  any  particular  newspaper. 
On  the  first  occasion  several  applications 
had  been  made  to  him  after  the  papers  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  by  parties  re- 
presenting the  press  for  copies.  It  was  of 
essential  importance  that  the  contents  of 
the  documents  should  be  made  known  to 
the  public  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore the  request  was  in  every  instance 
granted.  One  application  only  had  not 
been  complied  with,  simply  because  it  had 
been  made  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  even- 
ing that  it  was  out  of  his  (Mr.  Hawes') 
power  to  comply  with  the  request.  On  oc- 
casions of  this  kind  in  question,  he  believed 
that  it  was  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
any  Government  that  the  public  should  be 
made  acquainted,  through  the  press,  with 
the  contents  of  official  despatches. 
Subject  dropped. 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Mr.  SLANEY  observed,  that,  some  years 
ago,  10,0002.  had  been  voted  by  Parliament 
to  promote  the  opening  of  Public  Parks  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  he  wished 
to  know  in  what  way  that  money  had  been 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  the  sum  of  10,0002. 
had  been  voted  in  1841  for  the  purposes 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  Between 
4,4002.  and  5,0002.  of  that  money  had  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  public  parks, 
and  applications  were  now  before  the  Trea- 
sury to  the  amount  of  3,0002.  The  regu- 
lations under  which  these  advances  were 
made,  were,  that  the  parties  applying  were 
to  raise  a  sum  at  least  equal  in  amount  to 
that  which  they  required  to  be  advanced. 
The  principal  towns  which  had  already  ob- 
tained assistance  from  the  grant  were  Dun- 
dee, Arbroath,  Manchester,  Portsmouth, 
and  Preston;  and  the  places  from  which 
applications  were  now  pending  were  Lei- 
cester, Harrogate,  Stockport,  Sunderland, 
and  Oldham. 

Subject  dropped. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply 
on   Navy  Estimates  having  been  brought 
up,  the  further  consideration  of  the  post- 


poned vote  of  May  25th  (Wages  to  Artifi- 
cers) was  proceeded  with. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  rose  and  said, 
he  observed  that  there  were  numerous  pe- 
titions upon  the  table  of  the  House,  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation.  He  believed 
that  there  was  but  one  way  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  however,  and  that  was  by  reducing 
the  public  expenditure;  and  if  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  were  to  be  made,  this  House 
was  the  place  in  which  to  make  it;  he  had, 
therefore,  entered  into  an  examination  of 
this  vote,  and  he  thought  he  was  able  to 
make  out  a  strong  prima  facie  case  for 
considerably  reducing  it.  Last  year  the 
Government  demanded  850,0002.  on  this 
vote;  but,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  to  investigate  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Navy,  it  was  reduced  by 
40,0002.,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  es- 
timate was  made  to  stand  at  810,0002. 
The  amount  of  the  present  estimate  was 
764,0002.,  being  46,0002.  less  than  the 
sum  voted  last  year;  and  his  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby's)  proposition  was  to  further  re- 
duce it,  by  the  sum  of  50,0002.  He  found 
that  the  Committee,  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, stated,  in  their  report,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  naval  yards  should  be 
revised ;  that  after  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  that  were  actually  re- 
quired, the  number  should  be  fixed  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  and  that  every  part  of 
the  establishment  so  fixed  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  Session,  or 
before  the  estimates  were  voted.  The  sum 
now  demanded  was  enormous,  and  much 
greater  than  had  been  asked  for  any  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  during 
fifteen  years.  With  regard  to  the  number 
of  artificers  employed,  he  found  by  an  Ad- 
miralty order,  that,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1833,  6,000  artificers  were  considered 
to  be  enough.  In  1837,  the  number  was 
7,000;  in  1842,  9,000;  in  1844,  10,000; 
in  1845,  11,000;  in  1846,  13,000;  in 
1847,  13,000;  and  in  1848,  13,278— not 
including  convicts.  He  should  like  to 
know,  therefore,  how  far  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  had  been  complied 
with ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  acted  upon, 
why  such  vast  sums  of  money  was  con- 
tinued to  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 
The  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr, 
Ward),  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  admitted  that  the  question  of 
dockyard  expenditure  required  grave  con- 
sideration. He  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  quite 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  having  an  effi- 
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cient  Navy;  and  we  had  an  efficient  Navj; 
hence  arose  the  question,  what  were  the 
grounds  for  maintaining  all  this  expendi- 
ture ?  Within  a  certain  numher  of  years 
ths  steam  navy  had  advanced  from  5,000 
to  50,000  horse-power,  and  the  increase 
was  still  going  on.  There  must,  even- 
tually, he  some  limit  imposed ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  where  it  was  intended  to 
stop.  He  admitted  that  there  might  he 
danger  of  war;  hut  there  was  another  dan- 
ger— that  of  disgusting  the  people  of  this 
country  at  the  enormous  amount  of  taxa- 
tion; and  he  thought  no  Memher  would  he 
hold  enough  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  say 
which  of  these  two  evils  was  the  greater. 
The  moment  that  the  navigation  laws  were 
repealed,  they  ought  to  put  the  British 
shipowner  in  an  improved  position  by  the 
remission  of  the  timber  duties;  but  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so  unless  they  took 
large  items  of  expenditure,  such  as  this, 
into  their  consideration.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  a  reduction  of 
50,000^.  in  the  vote  for  the  wages  of  ar- 
tificers. 

Mr.  COBDEN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  said,  that  in  order 
to  possess  an  efficient  navy,  it  was  re- 
quisite to  keep  up,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, stores  of  naval  supplies  in  propor- 
tion. As  to  the  steam  navy,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  very  expensive,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  we  could  do  without  it ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  to  the  steam  navy 
of  France,  he  would  not  think  that  our 
own  was  by  any  means  too  formidable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  compared  the 
expenditure  of  the  present  with  that  of 
former  years.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  vote  was  large; 
but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  in  va- 
vious  departments  of  the  Navy,  a  higher 
and  more  skilled,  and,  therefore,  a  better 
paid,  class  of  workmen  were  now  required, 
than  that  which  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed. Reductions,  however,  had  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  86,500^. 
from  the  amount  of  the  vote  as  it  stood 
last  year.  Other  measures  of  economic 
reform  recommended  by  the  Committee 
were  gradually  being  carried  out,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  our  foreign  dock- 
yards; but  they  could  not  well  be  brought 
at  once  and  immediately  into  play. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  that  every  one 
would  agree  in  the  principle  just  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to 
practising  every  economy  that  was   con- 
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sistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service;  but,  as  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ments before  the  House,  this  principle  did 
not  appear  to  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
he  confessed  he  was  very  much  disposed 
to  agree  in  the  Motion  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Eversham. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  on 
the  dockyards  had  been  regularly  and 
steadily  increasing;  while  although  the 
number  of  men  employed  there  had  been 
nearly  the  same  during  the  last  five  years 
of  that  period  as  during  the  first  ^ve  years, 
the  wages  had  risen  from  552,0002.  to 
680,000^;  and  there  had  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  expenditure  on  stores 
from  804,000i.  to  896,000?.;  so  that  there 
was  an  average  expenditure  of  220,0002. 
or  230,0002.  altogether  during  the  last 
five  years  beyond  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  preceding  five  years,  although  the 
number  of  men  had  not  been  increased. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion which  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  greatest  economy  had 
been  observed  which  was  consistent  with 
the  public  service. 

Captain  FECHELL  thought  that  at 
present  Government  steamers  were  often 
used  unnecessarily,  and  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  different  system  a  considerable 
saving  might  be  effected.  He  strongly 
urged  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
caulking,  and  recommended  the  use  of 
"Jeffery's  Marine  Glue,"  on  the  ground 
of  its  superior  qualities  as  well  as  of  the 
economy  which  would  attend  its  adoption. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  observed  that  Mr. 
Jeffery's  invention  had  been  brought  under 
his  observation,  and  that  inquiries  were 
now  going  on  with  a  view  to  some  settle- 
ment  with  that  gentleman.  He  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  feared  that  the  Admiralty  did  not 
value  the  invention  so  highly  as  did  the 
inventor  himself,  but  that  was  not  at  all  an 
unusual  occurrence. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  declined  to 
press  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

On  the  Motion  for  bringing  up  this 
Report, 

Mr.  SCULLY  moved  that  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Uniacke  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  at  War.  The 
lady  in  question  was  widow  of  the  late 
Colonel   Uniacke,    and    had  received    all 
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arrears  of  pay  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
hut  since  that  time  she  had  in  vain  made 
repeated  applications  to  the  War  Office  for 
a  pension.  She  was  now  much  embar- 
rassed, and  had  intrusted  him  with  a  peti- 
tion which  the  rules  of  the  House  forbade 
him  to  lay  before  them  in  any  other  than 
the  present  shape. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  observed  that  the  com- 
plaint was  one  of  old  standing  at  the  War 
Office,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
was  Secretary  at  War,  and  running  down 
through  his  successofs  in  office  to  the  pre- 
sent. By  that  noble  Lord  the  claim  had 
been  fully  investigated,  and,  in  his  (Mr. 
F.  Maule's)  opinion,  adjudicated  on  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice.  The  fact  was, 
the  marriage  of  Colonel  Unlacke  took 
place  in  1820,  at  which  time  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age;  and  it  was  a  rule  at  the  War 
Office  not  to  grant  pensions  to  the  widows 
of  half-pay  officers  who  married  after  sixty 
years,  as  an  inducement  would  be  held  out 
to  officers  in  the  last  stage  of  existence  to 
marry  ladies  in  order  to  secure  them  pen- 
sions. 

Resolutions  reported. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  60,000?. — being  part 
of  a  sum  of  100,000?.,  of  which  50,000?.  has  been 
granted  on  account — be  granted  to  Her  Majesty, 
to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the 
charge  for  Civil  Contingencies,  to  the  Slst  day  of 
March,  1850." 

Mi^.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  great 
expectations,  in  which,  however,  he  had 
not  joined,  had  been  formed  last  year  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
inittee;  but  he  certainly  thought  that  neither 
the  House  nor  the  country  had  any  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  altering 
or  cutting  down  of  these  miscellaneous 
estimates.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  had  been  attended 
to,  but  there  had  been  a  total  absence  of 
any  principle  on  which  to  act.  Indeed,  he 
maintained  that  no  Committee  of  that 
House  could  effect  a  reform  in  these  esti- 
mates, and  that  the  Executive  Government 
alone  had  the  opportunity  or  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  establidh  a 
fixed  principle.  He  looked  upon  the  Com- 
mittee as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  the  ques- 
tion out  of  the  House.  As  compared  with 
1848,  there  was  a  saving  in  the  present 
estimate  of  20,000?.,  partly  effected  by  a 
material  reduction  in  the  vote  for  the  new 


Houses  of  Parliament,  which  he  thought  a 
most  questionable  economy;  but,  as  com- 
pared with  1847,  there  was  an  increase  of 
5,000^.  He  regretted  that  these  miscel- 
laneous estimates  wei'e  furnished  in  their 
present  detached  form.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  classify  them  under  the  heads  of 
civil,  colonial,  and  public  buildings;  and  if 
they  wished  for  civil  contingencies,  they 
might  call  them  miscellaneous  estimates. 
The  first  item  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
attention,  but  not  with  a  view  to  reduction, 
for  the  money  was  already  paid,  and  if 
they  reduced  it  he  knew  not  from  what 
source  the  deficiency  could  be  supplied- — 
was  the  sum  of  3062.  in  the  vote  before 
the  House  on  account  of  expenses  incurred 
in  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  unde-r 
termined  boundary  between  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America  and  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash-» 
ington.  Every  year,  since  1845,  there 
had  been  a  charge  on  account  of  that 
treaty,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
long  it  was  to  be  in  existence,  and  what 
the  entire  cost  was  to  be.  In  the  same 
vote  was  the  item  of  2,0002.  on  account  of 
the  expenses  of  Earl  Minto.  He  did  not 
notice  this  item  in  order  to  take  any  excep- 
tion to  the  mission,  because  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  last  year 
had  made  a  most  able  defence  of  it.  Indeed, 
had  never  heard  anything  from  the  noble 
Lord  in  that  House  more  satisfactory  of 
his  policy,  and  he  referred  to  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there  was 
last  year  also  a  charge  of  2,0002.  for  the 
same  mission,  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
the  total  expense  was  to  be.  The  next 
item  was  595L  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  Colonel  Wylde  whilst  on  a  specisd  mis- 
sion to  Portugal;  last  year  it  was  1,5002. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the 
whole  expense  of  Colonel  Wylde,  and  whe- 
ther they  had  now  done  with  it.  He  would 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  very 
small  item  for  the  passages  of  bishops  to 
the  colonies,  1762.  ISs,  4c2.,  which,  last 
year,  had  been  1,2092.  There  was  an  item 
of  1,1002.  for  the  outfit  and  equipage  of 
Mr.  Southern^  on  his  proceeding  to  Buenos 
Ayes.  In  1846  there  was  a  similar  charge 
of  4,7832. ;  and  some  explanation  ought  to 
be  given,  to  show  whether  the  negotiations 
going  on  at  Buenos  Ayres  warranted  the 
outlay  of  these  sums.  There  was  a  sum 
of  1002.  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  President  of 
Liberia.  He  was  not  sufficiently  a  geo- 
grapher to  know  where  Liberia  was;  he 
had    looked  for  it  in  a   map,   and  could 
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[An  Hon.  Membeb  :  It  is  on  |  tions  to  be  obsenred  in  the  application  of 
the  coast  of  Africa.]  He  was  not  aware,  j  iron  to  railway  structures,"  2,500^  this 
at  all  eyents,  that  we  had  established  a  re-  year ;  500^.  last  year.  What  did  this 
public  there.  In  No.  3  were  some  very  ;  Commission  mean,  and  what  was  to  be  its 
curious  items.  The  charge  for  attendance  ultimate  cost  ?  There  was  an  item  of 
of  watermen  at  the  House  of  Lords  had  ■  2,500L  17 s.  for  the  Commission  for  in- 
dwindled  down  from  203^  to  two  guineas, 


Such  items  as  these  ought  never  to  have 
been  introduced;  he  hoped  they  would  be 
distinctly  explained.  Then  there  was  4c45l. 
for  what  was  called  triennial  allowances  to 
trumpeters ;  but  though  the  trumpeters 
might  be  triennial,  the  vote  was  annual. 
Last  year  there  had  been  a  charge  of  183?. 
for  silver  trumpets,  and  this  year  it  was 
445/.  for  "  triennial  and  other  allowances 
to  the  sergeant  trumpeter  and  to  the  house- 
hold trumpeters,  and  for  new  silver  trum 


'  quiring  into  the  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Mint.     There  was  a 


charge  of  5001.  "  for  preparing  a  digest 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland.'*  So,  after  they  had  paid 
for  the  big  blue  books,  which  nobody  read, 
there  was  a  charge  of  "500/.  for  reducing  it 
to  a  blue  book  in  duodecimo.  The  sum  of 
501.  was  charged  as  the  "  expense  incurred 
in  preparing  casts  of  the  Phygalian  mar- 
bles, and  sending  them  to  Athens  as  a 


pets  and  kettle  drums,  &c."  No  Ministry  present  to  the  King  of  Greece."  If  we 
ought  to  come  down  to  ask  the  House  for  were  in  the  humour  for  making  presentSt 
these  paltry  sums,  which,  however,  were '  much  better  would  it  be  to  make  some 
annual,    and    soon    amounted   to   several  •  outlay  on  that  deserving  traveller  Mr.  Lay- 


thousands.  There  was  an  item  of  5061. 
far  "  travelling  expenses  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  during 
their  visits  to  this  country."  That  was 
a  bad  precedent,  and  Royal  personages 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  send  in  a  bill 
to  that  House  after  visiting  their  Royal 
relatives  in  this  country.  The  first  vote 
under  the 
ordinary  : 


ard.     There  were  two  sums  of  610/.  and 
400^  for  accounts  of  turnpike  trusts  and 
highways  —  he   supposed   connected  with 
that  Bill  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  next  was  a  very  curious  item.     It  ap- 
peared that  when  any  gentleman  took  a 
peculiarly  evangelical  fit,  the  country  had 
to  pay  for  it.     Last  year  oSOl.  had  been 
charged  as  expenses  connected  with  the 
head  No.  4   was   very   extra- 1  public  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from 
500/.    for   "  the  Commission :  famine ;  and  now  there  was  an  item  of 
appointed  to  settle  the   claims  of  British '  462/.  14«.  for  sending  by  post  copies  of 
subjects  in  the  Portuguese  army  and  navy    Orders  in  Council,  and  forms  of  prayer  and 
during  the  war  of  liberation  in  Portugal."  ;  thanksgiving.     There  was  an  item  of  60/. 


This  Commission  had  cost  11,306/.  since 
1843;  and  they  had  not  finally  adjudicated 
to  this  moment.  This,  if  not  a  job,  was  a 
most  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.     Then  there  was  865/.  for  **  the 


for  ••  repayment  to  ordnance  services  of 
the  value  of  arms,  ammunition,  i^e.  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan  of  Johanna.**  Would 
any  hon.  Gentleman  inform  him  who  that 
individual  was  ?     There  was  a  payment  of 


Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  500/.  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company : 
inquiring  whether  advantage  might  not  be  this  might  be  a  fair  bill,  but  might  not 
taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  some  arrangement  be  made  by  contract  ? 


Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  fine  arts."  Already 
6,000/.  had  been  expended  on  this  Com<- 
mission ;  he  said  nothing  of  the  frescoes — 
every  one  could  judge  of  those;  but  the 
expenditure  was  going  on  every  year.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  were  the  expenses 
of  these  men  of  taste,  and  how  they  had 
come  to  lay  out  6,000/.  Then  860/.  was 
put  down  for  the  Commission  for  metro- 
politan improvements;  last  year  it  was 
924/.  But  the  most  expensive  thing  was 
the  Commission  on  the  health  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  1,800/.  this  year,  and 
300/.  last  year.  Then  there  was  *'  the 
Commission  for  iuquiring  into  the  condi- 


Under  the  head  No.  5,  "  senriees  in  Ire- 
land," were  some  curious  items.  The 
first  was  221/.  10«.  for  the  rent  of  a  pnblic 
coal-yard,  which  was  stated  last  year  to 
have  been  purchased.  There  were  also 
the  following :— "  The  Hon.  P.  Plunket, 
second  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ire- 
land, on  account  of  salary,  1,441/.;"  ••  W. 
T.  Hamilton,  second  Remembrancer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  deficiency 
of  fees  in  his  department,  5S5L  17f."  It 
had  been  stated  last  year  that  these  two 
items  were  in  future  to  be  prorided  for 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund;  why,  then, 
were  they  again  put  into  the  estimates  ? 
On  looking  into  these  items,  hon.  Members 
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would  perceive  that  they  were  such  as  no 
Committee  could  deal  with ;  and  unless 
they  adopted  some  hroad  principle  of  re- 
trenchment, it  would  he  totally  impossible 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  country. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  after  the 
closest  examination  of  these  estimates,  he 
had  been  unable  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  some  of  them.  In  the  miscellaneous 
estimates  for  civil  services,  other  matters 
were  mixed  up  which  had  no  right  to  ap- 
pear there.  One  was  the  item  for  the  rail- 
way department.  Whether  railway  com- 
panies flourished  or  not,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  pay  all  their  own  expenses.  Then 
there  was  an  item  of  2,000^.  for  the 
special  expenses  abroad  of  Lord  Minto. 
This  was  a  round  sum,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  2,000?.  of  last  year,  made  4,000/. 
He  should  like  to  know  how  it  happened 
that  these  expenses  came  to  even  thou- 
sands. After  his  Motion  with  respect  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  despaired 
of  effecting  any  reduction  in  these  esti- 
mates, but  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring 
these  matters  forward. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  also  asked  for  ex- 
planation of  the  2211.  for  rent  of  a  coal- 
yard  in  Ireland.  The  item  for  holding  an 
investigation  in  a  gaol  was  improperly  in- 
troduced, as  the  charge  ought  to  have 
been  borne  by  the  officers  of  the  gaol. 
The  sum  of  500?.  payable  to  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  respect  of  an  additional  office 
as  auditor  of  grand-jury  accounts,  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  duties  might  be 
performed  by  a  clerk  for  200?.  a  year. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  thought  it  his  duty 
to  remark  on  one  item,  that  of  2,500?.  for 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  management  of  the  Royal  Mint. 
He  had  protested  against  this  expense  last 
Session  as  wholly  unnecessary,  believing 
that  the  Master  of  the  Mint  himself  was 
perfectly  competent  to  conduct  such  in- 
quiry. He  was  a  high  officer  of  State, 
receiving  a  large  salary,  a  privy  councillor, 
with  very  small  ordinary  duties;  and  the 
only  ground  for  separating  this  office  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the  Master  of 
the  Mint  might  undertake  an  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
appointment  of  commissions  generally  di- 
vided and  diminished  responsibility.  Were 
the  duties  performed  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  they  would  be  responsible  to 
that  House.  He  believed  that  the  com- 
mission was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  with  the  assistance 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Cotton  and  Colonel 


Forbes,  would  have  performed  these  duties 
in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  He 
knew  that  Colonel  Forbes  entertained  the 
peculiar  view  that  coinage  ought  not  to  be 
paid  for  by  contract,  but  by  salaries.  This 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Mint,  whose  officers  were,  only  heard  as 
witnesses;  and  thus  Colonel  Forbes  was 
enabled,  as  it  were,  to  dictate  his  own 
views  to  the  commission.  Had  the  inquiry 
been  conducted  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
it  would  have  been  more  impartial.  It 
was  remarkable  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  nine  commissions,  each  costing  about 
2,500?.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  Mint  Commission  could  have  spent  any 
such  sum.  Colonel  Forbes  was  a  salaried 
officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  Mint, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Cotton  would  not  receive 
remuneration  for  his  services.  The  secre- 
tary, of  course,  would  receive  remunera- 
tion. He  believed  it  had  been  intimated 
to  him  that  that  remuneration  would  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  materials  he 
might  collect  in  the  inquiry;  and  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
blue  book  consisted  of  the  lucubrations  of 
the  secretary. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said  the  commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  whether  the  Mint  might 
not  be  rendered  much  less  expensive  to 
the  country;  and  the  only  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  appoint  persons  most 
competent  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  He  did 
not  think  that  a  more  proper  person  than 
Mr.  Cotton  could  have  been  appointed; 
for  many  years  he  had  given  very  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subject  of  coinage. 
Colonel  Forbes  was  a  person  of  the  great- 
est possible  experience  in  this  mater.  After 
spending  some  time  in  visiting  the  principal 
Mints  of  Europe,  he  had  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Mint  in  Calcutta,  which  he  had 
conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
which  paid  its  own  expenses.  The  Go- 
vernment had,  therefore,  thought  it  very 
desirable  to  send  for  Colonel  Forbes  to  this 
country,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Sir  Edward  Coffin, 
another  member  of  the  commission,  was  a 
commissariat  officer;  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Mexico,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  coin  had  passed  through  his  hands 
in  that  country;  also  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  result  of  the  inquiry  had  satis- 
fied the  Government  that  they  had  made  a 
good  selection.  As  to  the  expense  of  the 
commission,  it  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Cotton  was  not  paid;  the  principal  expense 
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was  tho  payment  of  Colonel  Forbes,  who, 
being  a  bighly-paid  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  could  not  have  been  fairly 
called  over  to  this  country  without  the  Go> 
yernment  taking  on  them  the  same  pay- 
ment as  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
Company.  Nearly  tho  whole  expense  arose 
from  paying  to  Colonel  Forbes,  for  con- 
ducting the  inquiry  hero,  what  he  would 
hare  rcceiyed  had  he  remained  in  India. 
Out  of  the  2,500i.,  1,800/.  was  for  payment 
duo  to  Colonel  Forbes.  Tho  salary  of  the 
secretary  had  certainly  not  been  deter- 
mined, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sup- 
posed, by  the  extent  of  his  labours.  The 
secretaries  to  these  commissions  were  ge- 
nerally paid  three  rates  of  salary,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  or  onerous  nature  of  the 
duties,  3002.,  5002.,  or  7002.;  and  on  the 
results  of  this  inquiry  the  Treasury  had  de- 
cided that  the  secretary  was  entitled  to  the 
larger  amount. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  Uie  mode  in  which 
the  secretary  of  tlie  commission  was  to  be 
remunerated.  It  appeared  that  the  secre- 
tary was  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
his  labours,  and  he  thought  such  a  mode 
of  paving  his  salary  was  a  premium  for 
swelling  of  blue  books.  There  had  been 
commission  after  commission  to  inquire 
into  tho  subject,  and  blue  book  after  blue 
book  ;  but  it  was  not  shown  that  any  im- 
proyemcnt  had  tAken  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  that  bad  been  incurred. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  in  detail  how 
this  sum  of  !if«%5002.  was  made  up  ;  and  he 
abo  called  attention  to  a  statement  that 
had  been  made,  from  which  it  would  14^- 
peiar  that  a  relative  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  of  the  city  of  Dublin  bad  been 
a  recipient  of  the  dnpfungs  of  sweet  oil 
from  the  TrMSVirr. 

Sni  G.  CLERK  had  no  ftinit  to  find 
with  the  coBittis«ioii  for  endeayonring  to 
avail  ihemsehr««  «f  all  the  means  in  their 
power  of  acquiring  informauon:  bvt  what 
lie  did  MwnpUin  of  was,  that  evidosce  was 
r^mvcd  firam  per»oiis  not  having  any  inti- 
ttate  conBCxkw  with  the  Mint,  It  appeared 
thai  the  eo«ii«ii»ioii  iiev«r  communicated, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  ^dScers 
ajgiaiMSt  whom  chai^ics  wcr^  prcfemed,  that 
MIT  s«ich  chan^«  wcr^  brought  axrshist 
fke«i«  Th«fi^  perwns  were  siib$eqnciit]T 
«aIM  Kel^w«  the  CM&wiissiosicrs,  a»l  cxa- 
■Mwd  as  to  iW  dttucs  of  their  «t9icc^  hut 
»it  *  hwM  w^as  giiYfli  ti>  them  that  any 
dhaffl  «f  iM^M&iiciciM^  wa»  pi^efemed 
^kwi  ^raai  aar  quarter.     Those 


gentlemen,  seeing  that  the  charges  were 
made,  applied  to  the  proper  quarter  for  re- 
dress, and  what  was  the  answer  they  re- 
ceived ?  That  the  commission  was  closed, 
having  discharged  all  its  duties,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  further  inquiry  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  he  supposed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  referred  to  a  document 
furnished  by  Mr.  Pistmcci,  the  chief  med- 
alist, and  inserted  in  the  report.  He  (Mr, 
Shell)  bad  already  expressed  to  Mr.  Brande 
his  regret  that  certain  phrases  should  have 
been  employed ;  but  the  commissioners  had 
not  stated  that  any  of  the  ofBcers  accused 
were  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  He  thought  Mr.  Brande  was  too 
sensitive  on  the  subject.  The  first  allega- 
tion of  Mr.  Pistmcci,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Brande,  was,  that  though  a  chemist  of  the 
first  eminence,  he  was  not  a  good  mechan- 
ist; the  second  allegation  was,  Uiat  Mr. 
Brande  having  an  official  control  over  the 
moneyers,  his  own  son  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  them,  and  that  the  salary  thna  in- 
sured to  the  son  tended  to  create  a  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  the  monejera  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Brande  himself.  There  was  a 
third  allegation,  to  the  effect  Uiat  Mr. 
Brande  did  not  work  with  his  own  hands.- 
Now,  the  commissioners  ^d  not  coneeiye 
that  these  charges  amoimted  to  a  eiimin^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brande;  and,  thereHate,  thej 
had  not  called  upon  him  for  explanation. 
He  had  forgotten  to  sUte,  that  Mr.  Pis- 
trucci  had  also  alleged  that  Mr.  Brands 
was  not  skilled  in  the  hardenii^  of  the 
dies,  and  that  Mr.  Wjon«  the  chief  en- 
graver, had  alleged  that  avast  expendi- 
ture was  imnecessarily  ineaned  at  the 
Mint  on  that  account.  It  was  the  dntj  of 
the  commissioners  to  suggest  such  altera- 
tions as  would,  in  their  opinoii,  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  evils  mentioned  hj 
Mr.  Pistmcci :  hut,  in  doing  so,  fSbttj  had 
not  said  one  woid  rejecting  on  Mr.  Brande 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  Mint.  Mr.Brande 
had  wrinen  to  him  •  Mr.  Shefl)  in  eosMwbat 
caustic  terms,  calling  forinv^esti^ntien;  hot 
when  asked,  in  ref4y.  to  point  ont  what 
pduticular  allegation  he  widied  to  have 
made  the  subject  of  inqaxnr,  he  stated  Aat 
what  he  wasted  was  a  gcaaenJ  investign- 
I  tion.  A  c^nkoial  invesdgation  wonld,  oa- 
,  dcr  the  circumstances,  hare  been  pRpes- 
torc^QS.  I:  had  been  said,  that  the  kbonrs 
i^  the  commission  had  xk-«  been  piwIncUie 
4>f  any  pnliiic  booeit.  His  answer  was, 
:  that  if  the  rMtcoanKsidataow  of  Ike  icpsrt 
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were  adopted,  the  result  would  be  a  saying 
of  from  UfiOOL  to  15,000^.  a  year.  There 
was  one  recommendation  which  was  espe- 
cially important — namely,  that  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  salaries  for  contracts.  A 
commission,  which  sat  in  1837,  had  that 
question  under  its  consideration;  and  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  would  have  done  well  had  he  di- 
rected his  eminent  faculties  to  that  ques- 
tion when  Master  of  the  Mint.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  profits  of  the  moneyers 
amounted  to  5,000^  a  year;  and  the  com- 
missioners who  had  recently  investigated 
the  subject,  conceiving  that  that  was  too 
much,  recommended  the  substitution  of 
salaries  for  contracts.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  contracts  should  be  entered  into, 
the  commissioners  asked  the  moneyers 
what  waste  was  incurred  in  the  coining  of 
a  million  of  sovereigns.  They  refused  to 
answer  the  question ;  but  Colonel  Forbes, 
having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Mint  in 
India,  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  loss 
amounted  to  700^.;  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  advice  of  that  gentleman  were  fol- 
lowed, a  saving  of  from  8,000^.  to  10,000^. 
per  annum  would  be  effected.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Essex  had  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  a  son  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment. He  would  explain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  appointment  had  taken 
place.  The  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Mint 
became  vacant.  The  salary  was  SOOl.  a 
year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  job,  it  being  well  known 
that  nothing  had  ever  been  done  for  the 
money.  Accordingly,  he  consolidated  the 
office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Mint  and  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  and  thereby  effected  a 
saving  of  800^.  annually.  Mr.  Powell, 
having  held  the  office  of  assistant  solicitor 
for  thirty  years,  was,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  appointed 
first  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  600Z.,  the 
fees  being  abolished ;  and  the  son  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  who  had  passed 
five  years  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Irish  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Powell, 
with  a  salary  of  320?.  per  annum.  Such 
was  the  flagitious  violation  of  all  decency 
which  had  been  so  eloquently  denounced. 
He  would  only  add,  that  being,  as  Master 
of  the  Mint,  in  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
siderable patronage,  he  had  concurred  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners, 


that  the  whole  of  that  patronage  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  the  question 
before  them  had  reference  solely  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  commission  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  those  commis* 
sioners  had  been  directed  to  perform.  His 
complaint  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
consoled  himself  for  disturbing  one  job  by 
making  another — by  making  the  office  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  a  sine^ 
cure,  by  giving  him  three  commissioners 
to  do  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  do  himself.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appointed  a  Master  of  the 
Mint,  without  any  additional  office,  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  un-> 
divided  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Mint,  and  that  he  would 
have  conducted  an  inquiry  which  he  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  did  not  deny  was  required.  He 
must  say  that  to  send  to  India  for  a  com- 
missioner to  place  him  in  a  situation  of 
that  kind  in  this  country,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  degree  of  extravagance  for  which 
he  could  not  account. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  having  had  the 
honour  to  be  connected  for  some  time  with 
the  Mint,  felt  it  due  to  the  officers  of  that 
establishment  to  express  his  conviction, 
that  both  in  skill  and  integrity  they  were 
altogether  deserving  of  the  confidence  that 
had  been  placed  in  them.  As  he  had  stated 
to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
system  on  which  the  Mint  was  conducted 
required  improvement.  It  was  one  extra- 
vagant to  the  country  and  cumbrous  in  its 
operations ;  but  it  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  expression  of  that  opinion  to  de- 
clare that,  so  far  at  he  was  aware,  no 
blame  could  attach  to  the  individuals  en- 
gaged in  that  establishment.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  gentleman  in  the  position 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  others  having  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  to 
condact  the  inquiry  in  a  manner  satisfac^ 
tory  to  himself,  or  likely  to  be  productive 
of  satisfactory  results  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  wished  to  offer  a 
remark  with  reference  to  an  observation 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, the  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Government  would  speedily  act  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission. 
With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  had  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mint,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
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had  no  objection  to  offer;  bat  be  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ^rould  consider  whe- 
ther the  coinage  of  the  country  was  to  be 
executed  by  contract  or  by  salary.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  believed  there  was  a 
fallacy  on  the  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  a  saving  of  14,0002. 
or  15,000Z.  would  be  effected  by  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners  ;  but 
was  the  present  system  extravagant  merely 
because  it  was  a  system  of  contract,  or 
was  it  extravagant  because  it  was  a  bad 
system  of  contract?  He  regretted  that 
tbey  had  not  compared  the  system  of 
salary  with  a  system  of  contract  frugally 
administered ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  maturely  considered  before 
a  decision  was  come  to. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  said,  that  from  what 
he  could  learn,  all  the  information  which 
Colonel  Forbes  possessed  on  the  subject 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Mint  at  home, 
and  not  from  any  similar  establishment  in 
other  places.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
coinage,  ho  believed  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  never  be  satisfied  with  coin- 
age of  so  imperfect  a  character  as  that 
which  was  in  circulation  in  India. 

Mr.  mangles  defended  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Forbes,  and  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  no  man  in  this  or 
any  other  country  who  possessed  so  great 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  that  gentle- 
man. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  wished  to  know— 
with  respect  to  an  item  of  5061,  2s.  3d.  for 
travelling  expenses  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of  Sinxe  Coburg, 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  during  their 
visits  to  this  country — from  what  quarter 
this  money  was  to  come,  by  whose  autho- 
rity the  expense  had  been  incurred,  and 
how  it  had  been  ascertained  that  this  exact 
amount  of  expense  had  been  incurred  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated,  that  such  charges  as  these 
were  fonnerly  paid  from  the  civil  list  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  country.  A  Commit- 
tee, however,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Civil  List,  recommended — 
and  its  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  House — that  it  should  be  confined  to 
merely  personal  expenses,  and  that  other 
charges,  though  not  of  great  amount, 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  as  before, 
though  in  a  different  shape. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  the  vote 
with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission for  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  Mint  had  de<;encrated  into  a  skir- 


mish between  the  Master  of  the  Mint  out, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Mint  in.  He  did 
not  consider  that  the  fault  with  respect  to 
this  commission  lay  so  much  with  the  Go- 
vernment, as  with  the  system  unfairly 
adopted  of  appointing  these  commissions 
without  any  estimate  of  their  probable  ex- 
pense. There  was  a  sum  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  of  Colonel  Wylde  to 
Portugal — on  account  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto*s  expedition — on  account 
of  expenses  connected  with  the  North 
American  boundary — on  account  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Southern  to  Buenos  Ayres — also  a  sum  of 
1002.  on  account  of  expenses  of  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, President  of  Liberia.  He  should 
like  to  know  how  much  more  would  be 
likely  to  be  required  for  those  sorrices. 
There  were  several  other  charges  of  which 
he  had  to  complain,  among  others,  of  a 
sum  of  5751.  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  light-dues  on  trans- 
port vessels,  which  had  accrued  during  the 
late  war.  When  the  vote  of  100,000^.  to 
defray  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  Uie 
head  of  Civil  Contingencies  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1850,  came  under  consi- 
deration, he  would  propose  that  the  sum 
be  reduced  to  80,000/. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  the  vote 
was  for  a  sum  of  50,000/.  to  complete  a 
former  vote. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said  that  No.  3  was 
for  a  sum  of  100,000/.,  and  he  wished 
when  that  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  to  move  that  it  be  reduced 
to  80,000/. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  repeated,  that  the  piesent  vote 
was  for  50,000/.  to  make  good  and  com- 
plete a  sum  that  Parliament  had  already 
voted.  It  appeared  to  him  rather  hard, 
after  the  Government  had  used  their  best 
endeavours  to  proceed  as  economically  as 
possible,  that  objections  of  this  kind  should 
be  made.  It  had  been  usual  to  vote  tbe 
sum  of  100,000/.  as  a  round  sum  every 
year  for  civil  contingencies.  In  some  yean 
that  amount  was  exceeded,  in  others,  tbe 
expenditure  was  not  so  much.  He  thought 
that  the  better  course  would  be  to  take 
some  round  sum,  and  they  might  rest  as- 
sured that  the  Government  would  not 
spend  more  of  it  than  would  be  actually 
required.  During  the  past  year,  tbe 
Government  had  expended  only  73,000^ 
out  of  the  100,000/.  voted. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  thai 
as  the  sum  proposed  on  accoimt  of  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  whilst  on  a 
special  mission,  was  a  round  one,  and  not, 
as  some  others  preceding  and  following 
that  item,  conta^ing  odd  shillings  and 
pence,  he  presumed  that  that  sum  would 
not  be  a  final  payment  on  that  score.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  Colonel  Wylde, 
in  connexion  with  the  Portuguese  commis- 
sion, it  would  be  remembered  that  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  several  years  since 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  persons  who 
had  served  in  the  army  and  navy  of  that 
country.  The  labours  of  that  commission 
were  so  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  that  he 
believed  they  would  cease  entirely  about 
the  end  of  the  present  month.'  With  re- 
spect to  the  expenses  connected  with  Mr, 
Southern's  mission  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  state  precisely  the 
condition  in  which  the  negotiation  between 
this  country  and  Buenos  Ayres  at  present 
stood;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  assur- 
ing his  hon.  Friend  and  the  House,  that 
the  last  accounts  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Southern  gave  very  reasonable 
grounds  for  hoping,  that  that  long- pending 
affair  would  at  last  be  settled  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  have 
some  explanation  with  respect  to  a  sum  of 
2,5002.,  charged  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  iron  to  railway  structures. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
fearful  accident,  attended  with  consider- 
able loss  of  life,  which  had  happened  a 
short  time  since,  occasioned  by  the  faUing 
in  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  near 
Chester,  it  had  been  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  Government  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  Government  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  strength  of  iron,  not  as  re- 
garded weight  merely,  but  with  respect 
to  the  concussion  of  such  a  body  as  a 
railway  train  passing  over  an  iron  bridge. 
A  commission  was  accordingly  appointed ; 
and,  after  some  investigation,  they  report- 
ed that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
some  experiments  upon  a  large  scale,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  power  of  iron 
in  bearing  strains  in  every  direction.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  have  this  question  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  those  experiments  had 
been  ordered  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WYLD  complained  of  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  map  and  chart 
department  was  conducted  ;   and  he  would 
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be  glad  to  know  when  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  the  British  Museum  might 
be  expected  ? 

The  .LORD  ADVOCATE,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners,  stated  that  the  report 
was  already  in  a  forward  state,  and  would 
shortly  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COBDEN  wanted  to  know  what 
we  had  to  do  with  the  President  of  Libe- 
ria, that  the  country  was  to  give  him 
100/.  ?  Secondly,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sum  put 
down  as  expenses  of  the  King  of  Mosquito 
and  suite  on  a  visit  to  Jamaica  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  stated,  that 
when  a  passage  was  given  on  board  a  ship 
of  war,  certain  expenses  were  necessarily 
incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  party, 
and  in  such  cases  when  a  passage  was 
given  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  it  was  not 
usual  for  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  send 
in  his  bill  for  the  entertainments  to  the 
person  so  conveyed.  The  King  of  Mos- 
quito was  conveyed  in  a  ship  of  war  to 
Jamaica,  where  it  was  usual  for  the  kings 
of  that  country  to  be  crowned,  and  then 
sent  back  to  their  own  territory.  The  ex- 
pense charged  was  for  so  conveying  the 
King  of  Mosquito. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  as  to  the  King 
of  Mosquito,  the  United  States  regarded 
with  jealousy  any  setting  up  of  monarchi- 
cal States  on  the  coast  of  North  America; 
and  he  considered  it  extremely  injudicious 
on  our  part  to  be  putting  ourselves  forward 
in  such  prominent  connexion  with  this  abo- 
riginal savage  as  to  fetch  him  over  to  Ja- 
maica, crown  him  there,  and  then  carry  him 
back  again,  and  instal  him  in  his  kingdom. 
There  was  another  item  for  the  charge  of 
maintaining  certain  Mosquito  Indians  ; 
were  we  to  keep  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Mosquito  as  well  as  the  king  himself  ? 
There  was  an  item  for  the  payment  of 
some  advances  or  other  to  Moorish  chiefs 
at  Portendic,  and  another  for  arms,  iac, 
grrim  to  the  Sultan  of  Johanna.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  most  improper  to  be  ex- 
pending the  public  money  in  arming  these 
obscure  savages. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
as  the  Mosquito  State  had  been  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  it  was  very  unreasonable  for  the 
United  States,  whose  origin  was  certainly 
not  of  the  same  antiquity,  to  find  fault 
with  the  relations  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Mosquito  and  this 
country  for  so  many  years  before  the 
2L 
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List  of  the  Noes 

Abdy,  T.  N. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  M.  T. 


Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 


Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brown,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
French,  F. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Ilobhouse.  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Ker,  R. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 


Lewis,  G.  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maithind,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmcrston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Romilly,  Sir  J.      ' 
RutheifUrd,  A. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Thomely,  T. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
WUson,  J. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TBLLBR8. 

Tufoell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
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United  States  themselves  became  an  inde- 
pendent country.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  for  presents  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, he  rather  thought  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time  that  such  an  item  would 
appear  in  the  accounts;  he  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  that  answer  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory. With  regard  to  presents  to  the 
Moorish  chiefs  of  Portendic,  there  was  a 
considerable  gum  trade  carried  on  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  it  was  usual  to  make 
certain  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
tribes,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  bring  the 
gum  down  to  exchange  with  the  merchants 
of  this  country.  This  charge  was  for  the 
value  of  presents  made  to  the  chiefs  en- 
gaged in  that  trade.  With  regard  to  the 
Sultan  of  Johanna,  he  supposed  that  some 
small  presents  had  been  made  to  that  chief, 
with  the  view  of  binding  him  in  closer  al- 
liance with  us. 

Mb.  COBDEN  observed,  that  there  was 
a  very  large  amount,  namely,  4,875^.  for 
expenses  defrayed  by  the  British  Consul 
at  Monte  Video,  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
British  subjects,  not  seamen.  He  should 
be  glad  to  have  some  explanation  respect- 
ing this  item. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  replied,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  charges  which  arose 
out  of  that  interference  which  began  with 
the  last  Government.  It  was  for  sums  is- 
sued by  our  Minister  at  Monte  Video,  for 
the  relief  of  British  subjects  who  had  been 
reduced  by  the  contest  carried  on  there  to 
a  state  of  destitution. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  moved  that  the  vote 
be  reduced  to  30,000^. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put — 

•*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  30,000i. ,  (heing 
part  of  a  sum  of  100,000/.,  of  which  50,000/.  has 
been  granted  on  account)  be  granted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the 
charge  for  Civil  Contingencies,  to  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1860." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  15; 
Noes  47:  Majority  32. 


Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow: 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

CLERGY  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Commit- 
tee on  this  Bill.  The  remaining  clauses 
were  agreed  to,  with  some  Amendments. 

Mr.  lacy  then  proposed  that  the 
following  proviso  be  added  to  the  7th 
Clause : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  re-ordain,  grant  let- 
ters of  orders  to,  or  again  admit  to  holy  orders, 
any  person  so  having  been  relieved  by  sentence  of 
deposition  from  holy  orders,  as  aforesaid." 

Mr.  bouverie  objected  to  it  as  being 
altogether  unnecessary.  According  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law  there  could  not  be  a  se- 
cond ordination.  A  person  might  be  re- 
stored as  a  clergyman  without  being  re- 
ordained.  All  that  the  Bill  did  was  to  al- 
low the  suspension  of  a  clergyman  from  the 
performance  of  his  functions. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mb. 
LACY,  the  clause  was  withdrawn. 

The  House  resumed.     Bill  reported. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  alter 
Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  1,  1849. 

MiNUTBB.]    PuBuc  BiLLS.— 1<»  SuDcUiy  Trading  (Hctio- 

polifl) :  Silver  Coinage ;  Sites  for  SdiooU. 
5°  Defects  in  Leases. 

PrriTioNS  Pre8bntbi».  By  Mr.  Robeit  Palmer,  fton 
Newbury,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oadia  BilL— By  Mr. 
Macgregor,  from  Glasgow,  for  Universal  Sulfragei-— By 
Lord  J.  Stuart,  fyom  Symington,  Ayrshire,  i^cainat  Che 
Sunday  Travelling  on  Railways  Bill,  and  the  RcgMwing 
Births,  ike  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Wodebouaek  ftom 
the  Guardians  of  the  Depwade  Union,  Norfolk,  for  the 
County  Rates  and  KxpendiCure  BiU.--By  Mr.  IL  Stairt» 
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flrom  Reproentfttivet  of  Fire  Ajfurance  Sodetici,  com- 
plaining  of  Evasions  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Duties. — By 
Sir  C.  Burrell*  ftom  Croydon,  for  Agricultural  Relief.— 
By  Cokmel  Anaon,  from  Lords  of  Manors,  against,  and 
by  Mr.  A^lonby,  from  the  Hundred  of  Wangford,  in  fa- 
vour of,  the  Copyholds  Enfrandiisement  BilL — By  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  the  Association  of  Shipmasters,  Mates, 
and  Seamen,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund  Act.~By  Bfr.  Henries,  from  Quebec,  for  a  Modifl- 
catioo  of  the  Navigation  BiU.— By  Mr.  Gibson  Craig, 
from  Edinburgh,  agidnst  the  Police  of  Towns  (Scotland) 
Bill,  and  Public  Health  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  G.  San- 
dars,  fhxn  the  Wakefield  Union,  for  a  Superannuation 
Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.— By  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  from 
Chichester,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Small  Debts  Act. — 
By  Sir  C.  Douglas,  flrom  London,  for  the  Removal  of 
Smithfield  Market.— By  the  SheriA  of  London,  for  an 
Extension  of  the  Smoke  ProhiUtioo  Bill. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  about  tf 
week  or  ten  days  ago  a  number  of  papers 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  detail- 
ing the  effects  of  the  earthquake  that  had 
been  felt  in  New  Zealand.  Since  that  time 
several  statements  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  same  subject,  which,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  from  the  private  let- 
ters he  had  received,  were  very  much  ex- 
aggerated; he  wished  to  put  the  following 
question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies — Whether  any 
further  accounts  have  been  received  from 
New  Zealand,  on  the  subject  of  the  earth- 
quake that  had  been  felt  there;  and  whe- 
ther the  extent  and  amount  of  damage  is 
known  ? 

Mr.  HAWES,  in  reply,  said,  that  since 
the  despatches  which  were  received  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  the  Government  had  only  re- 
ceived the  official  Gazettes  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  island;  and  that  these  had 
not  come  officially,  although  he  had  no 
doubt  of  their  official  character.  In  the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  the  Governor  stated  that  the 
total  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at 
about  50,000?.,  and  he  then  gave  some  de- 
tails of  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  town  of  Wellington. 
Subsequently  the  official  Gazettes  had  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  amount  and  extent  of 
the  mischief  done;  and  that  commission, 
the  date  of  whose  appointment  was  the  2nd 
of  December  last,  had  made  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
town,  and  they  considered  that  at  the  ut- 
most it  was  not  more  than  15,0002.  worth 
of  property  of  all  descriptions,  including 
3,5002.  of  the  colonial  government.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Governor  had  addressed 


the  Legislative  Council  of  Wellington  on 
the  28th  of  December,  and  that  in  his  ad- 
dress he  alluded  to  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake. He  said  that,  probably,  no  surer 
proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  real  pros- 
perity of  that  portion  of  the  province  Off 
Munster  than  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the  effectft 
of  the  recent  earthquake,  from  which,  it 
one  time,  it  appeared  so  probable  that 
fery  calamitous  results  might  follow;  that 
the  settlers  had,  in  this  instance,  exhibited 
their  usual  energy  and  perseverance;  and 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  second  this 
by  causing  a  circular  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, explaining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injury  caused  by  the  earthquake,  and  re- 
questing them  to  make  known  in  their 
several  localities  that  the  public  confidence 
was  entirely  restored,  and  that  commercial 
and  other  operations  had,  for  some  time 
past,  been  resumed,  and  carried  on  with 
their  wonted  activity.  This  being  the  offi- 
cial statement,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  trusted  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  dispelling  any 
alarm  that  might  be  felt  by  the  friends  of 
the  colonists  in  this  country. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  IRISH  PASSENGER 
STEAMERS. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  CARD- 
WELL, 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  stated,  that  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  had  been 
made  by  Captain  Denham  had  established 
the  necessity  of  the  Board  of  Trade  exer- 
cising its  power  to  limit  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  the  steamers  trading 
between  Ireland  and  England;  but  before 
carrying  that  power  into  effect,  he  was  de- 
sirous that  the  report  should  be  printed,  in 
order  that  the  steamboat  proprietors  might 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

CANADIAN  INDEMNITY  BILL. 
Mr.  berries  said,  he  had  several 
times  asked  the  noble  Lord,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Govemmttit,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  body  of  Canada,  showing  tli6 
progress  of  the  Bill  for  granting  compen- 
sation for  losses  sustained  by  reason  oi  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  more  especially  for 
such  extracts  from  those  votes  and  pro* 
ceedings  as  would  lead  to  elucidate  the  in^- 
tention  of  the  colonial  legislature  in  pass* 
2L2 
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ing  tlie  Bill  in  question.  He  wished  now 
to  know,  whether  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  or  whether  there  was  any 
ohjection,  and  what,  to  laying  such  papers 
hefore  Parliament?  In  other  words,  he 
desired  to  he  informed  if  the  question, 
whether  or  no  persons  who  had  contributed 
to  and  aided  in  the  rebellion  were  to  be  in- 
demnified for  the  losses  thereby  incurred 
by  them,  had  been  mooted  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  Bill,  and  if  §o, 
what  had  been  the  result  ? 

Mr.  HAWES,  in  reply,  said,  that  all 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Canada  received  by  the  Colo- 
nial Office  had  already  been  printed  and 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  others  to  produce.  He 
believed  it  had  not  been  the  custom  to 
send  the  whole  of  the  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  colonial  legislature  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  until  the  close  of  the  Session; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  Governor  had  for- 
warded certain  of  those  proceedings,  which, 
as  he  had  said,  had  been  already  produced. 

Mr.  berries  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther any  further  information  than  what  had 
been  already  produced  had  been  received 
officially;  or  if  not,  whether  the  Colonial 
Office  was  in  possession  of  any  private  let- 
ters containing  the  information  he  required; 
and  whether,  presuming  such  to  be  the 
case,  they  would  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  would  put  a  ques- 
tion with  the  view  of  clearing  up  this  mat- 
ter. The  understanding  was,  that  none  of 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial 
legislature  relative  to  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  So  he  un- 
derstood it.  But  in  the  9th  page  of  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament  early  in  the 
last  month,  there  were  certain  proceedings 
of  that  legislature  relative  not  to  that  Bill, 
but  to  the  address  of  confidence  which  had 
been  voted  to  the  Governor  after  the  riots 
at  Montreal.  He  apprehended  that  the 
votes  and  proceedings  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies referred  as  having  been  produced, 
were  those.  If  so,  probably  his  hon.  Friend 
would  say  whether  any  previous  votes  and 
proceeedings  had  not  also  been  received, 
and  if  they  had,  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  HAWES  would,  had  his  right  hon. 
Friend  given  him  notice  of  his  question, 
have  made  the  necessary  inquiries  in  order 
to  satisfy  him.  Having  received  notice  of 
the  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Member  for  Stamford,  he  had  inquired 
whether  copies  or  extracts  of  any  votes 
or  proceedings  of  the  Canadian  legislature 
relative  to  losses  which  might  have  been 
sustained  by  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion, had  been  received  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  was  informed  that  none  such 
had  arrived.  But,  as  he  had  stated,  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  forward  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  colonial  legislature  to 
the  Colonial  Office  until  the  end  of  the 
Session.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  Except  in 
special  cases.]  Yes,  except  in  special 
cases.  In  the  present  case,  undoubtedly, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on; 
but  the  Governor  General  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  write  an  official  despatch  until 
the  Bill  arrived  at  that  stage  at  which  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  Royal  assent. 
He  would  make  further  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  and  if  any  papers  had  been  over- 
looked, which,  though  possible,  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  case,  he  would  inform  the 
House  on  Monday,  and  they  should  be 
produced. 

Mr.  HERRIES  :  The  hon.  Genilemaa 
must  be  aware  that,  though  it  was  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  the  documents 
in  question  in  an  official  shape,  thej  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  They 
had  been  published  in  all  the  newspapers; 
and  if  the  official  papers  were  not  pix>dnced 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  apprehended 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  look  upon  the 
newspaper  accounts  as  authentic. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  seen  the  state- 
ments to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  ;  but  reminded  him  that  many 
documents  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
which  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table,  and 
of  course  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaii  was 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  attach  whatever  de- 
gree of  authenticity  to  them  he  thought 
fit. 

Subject  dropped. 

ALLEGED  CANNIBALISM  IN  IRELAND. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said:  I  am  anx- 
ious to  take  this  opportunity  of  answering 
a  question  which  was  put  to  me  some  short 
time  before  the  holidays  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Kerry,  in  regard 
to  an  occurrence  of  a  shocking  and  revolt- 
ing nature,  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  and  which  had  been  mentioned  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  me.  I  stated,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  me,  that  I  had  re- 
ceived no  official  account  of  the  cireura- 
stance,  but  I  would  make  inquiry »  and  in- 
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form  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  result. 
Now,  the  statement  as  contained  in  a  letter 
which  has  been  published  by  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  to  me,  and  who  signs  him- 
self "J.  Anderson,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Ballinrobe,  and  Protestant  chaplain  of  Bal- 
linrobe  workhouse" — this  gentleman,  I  ob- 
serve, prefaces  his  statement  by  remark- 
ing, •*  that  he  knows  how  serious  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  instrumental  in  exciting  the 
public  mind;  therefore  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  1  make  these  statements.*' 
Well,  after  thus  stating  his  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  say  anything  calculated  to  excite 
the  public  mind,  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
following  facts  amongst  others.  He  says — 
**  But,  my  Lord,  I  have  yet  other  woes  to  men- 
tion, the  recital  of  which  may  in  future  put  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  that  niggardly  policy  which  has 
produced  such  results.  The  tale  I  have  now  to 
tell  is  so  horrifying  as  to  render  all  that  has  yet 
occurred  nothing  in  comparison." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  In  a  neighbouring  union  a  shipwrecked  human 
body  was  cast  on  shore  :  a  starving  man  extracted 
the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  was  the  maddening 
feast  on  which  he  regaled  himself  and  perishing 
&mily." 

On  referring  to  the  authorities  in  Ireland, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  obtained  the  depositions  made  at 
the  time,  and  reported  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  The  circumstance  to  which 
reference  is  thus  made,  I  should  state,  oc- 
curred in  November  last,  the  date  of  the 
letter  being  May  19,  1849;  and  the  House 
will  observe  what  the  circumstance  really 
was,  and  that  it  was  of  a  character  totally 
different  from  what  was  represented  by 
this  person  who  is  so  fearful  of  unnecessa- 
rily exciting  the  public  mind.  It  appears 
that  it  occurred  in  the  Olifden  union,  and 
that  a  labourer  who  was  at  the  time  in  con- 
stant employment,  being  employed  by  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  the 
dead  body  of  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
animal  cast  upon  the  shore.  This  person, 
I  should  say,  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  man  of  singularly  voracious  appetite,  but 
ndt  at  the  time  suffering  from  distress  him- 
self, being,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  receipt 
of  regular  wages.  It  is  true  that  two  of 
his  sisters  were  receiving  relief,  but  he 
was  not,  but  was  regularly  employed  at 
regular  wages.  When  he  found  the  body, 
he  did  not  appear  to  know  that  it  was  a 
human  body,  and  he  proceeded  to  cut  out  a 
part  of  it,  and  was  about  to  eat  it.  when 
some  of  the  neighbours  remarked  that  it 
was  the  trunk  of  a  human  being.  He  said 
he  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  it  does  not 


appear  that  he  ate  any  portion  of  the  flesh , 
whatever  his  original  intention  might  have 
been.  The  inspector,  Mr.  Briscoe,  made 
inquiry  into  the  circumstance,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  reported  as  I  have  stated. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  man  was 
in  distress  at  all,  and  it  was  not  at  the 
time  considered  a  case  that  demanded  fur- 
ther inquiry.  Such  being  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  nature  of  it  being  so  totally 
Afferent  from  that  which  Mr.  Anderson 
represented  it,  and  which  naturally  induced 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  this 
explanation  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could 
after  the  meeting  of  the  House;  and  I 
only  wish  further  to  observe,  that  state- 
ments of  this  nature  made  not  only  with 
much  exaggeration,  but  with  a  total  distor- 
tion of  the  facts,  are  calculated  to  produce 
a  most  unfortunate  effect,  and  to  make 
persons  disbelieve  stories  accurately  found- 
ed on  what  has  really  occurred,  many  of 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  but  too  true, 
and  to  weaken  public  sympathy  for  the 
very  severe  privations  to  which  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  un« 
happily  subjected. 

THE  MORTALITY  IN  BALLINASLOE. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  with  regard  to  a 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him  before 
the  recess  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  Limerick,  relative  to  the  Ballinasloe 
union,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  which  it  was  due  to 
him  to  refer  to  in  order  to  correct  a  state- 
ment that  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  made  as  to 
the  mortality  in  that  union.  He  had  stated, 
on  that  noble  Lord's  authority,  that  the 
mortality  in  the  Ballinasloe  workhouse  was 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  that  on  the  last 
day  to  which  he  had  received  any  informa- 
tion, it  had  been  reduced  to  six.  When 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty  returned  home,  he 
found  that  that  statement  was  incorrect, 
and  that  that  number  of  deaths  had  not 
been  so  low  as  six  in  any  one  day,  though 
in  two  days  taken  together  it  had  been 
eleven,  so  that  substantially,  after  all,  the 
statement  was  borne  out.  With  regard  to 
another  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  the  organist  of  the  parish 
church  to  assist  in  compounding  medicine 
for  the  poor,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  inform- 
ed  him  that  it  was  true  the  services  of  Mr. 
Norton,  the  organist — who  had  been  a  me- 
dical assistant — had  been  accepted  to  meet 
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a  temporary  emergency,  no  other  assistant 
being  at  the  time  available,  but  that  there 
were  other  medical  officers  under  whom  he 
had  to  act.  The  Earl  of  Glanoarty  in  his 
letter  said — 

**  The  great  mortality  which  unhappily  pre- 
vailed in  the  workhouses  at  Ballinasloe  was  occa- 
sioned hy  cholera,  there  having  heen  no  less  than 
1,077  cases  of  cholera  in  the  workhouse  between 
the  22nd  of  April  and  the  24th  of  May,  of  which 
772  were  fatal.  It  is  a  source  of  great  unhappi- 
ness  to  me  to  find  that,  though  diminishing,  tile 
mortality  is  still  great.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  guardians  of  the 
poor  to  do  all  that  the  law  and  the  means  at  their 
command  enable  them  for  the  relief  especially  of 
the  sick  poor ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  no  pains 
have  been  spared  by  the  board  in  this  union  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  emergency,  or  by  indi- 
vidual guardians  in  visiting  the  sick  wards  and 
hospitals  of  the  workhouses  to  support  and  encou- 
rage the  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties ;  but  I  lament  to  add,  that  such  is  in  general 
the  emaciated  state  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  ad- 
mitted to  the  House  in  an  advanced  state  of  sick- 
ness, that  with  constitutions  worn  out  by  three 
successive  years  of  &mine,  they  have  little  strength 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  medical  skill  for  their  reco- 
very. 

This  statement  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could 
confirm. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  said,  that  in  the 
statement  he  had  made  with  reference  to 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  in  the  Balli- 
nasloe workhouse,  he  was  misled  by  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Irish  newspapers.  The 
deaths  from  cholera  in  these  workhouses 
had,  however,  been  very  large,  and  that 
epidemic  had  been  superinduced  by  want 
of  food. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

THE  COAST  GUARa 
Sir  J.  TYRELL  wished  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  was  true 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction 
in  price  that  had  taken  place  on  provisions 
generally,  and  particularly  in  articles  of 
French  manuftctures.  Her  Majesty ^s  Go- 
vernment were  contemplating,  or  had  car- 
ried into  execution,  a  reduction  of  the 
coast-guard  service,  and  that  the  horses 
used  in  that  service  were  sold,  or  were 
contemplated  to  be  sold  ?  He  wished  also 
to  ask  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  on  the 
south  coast  of  England  French  contractors 
were  supplying  some  of  the  poor-law  unions 
with  provisions  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QI      i       i,  with  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
of         1     .  Gentleman,  he  believed 
it  W4         9e  possible  to  make  consider- 
in  the  coast  guard.     With 
second  question,  Her  Ma- 


jesty's Government  were  not  in  possession 
of  any  information  which  would  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  the  poor-law  unions  were 
supplied  with  French  contracts. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  asked  if  it  were  not 
true  that  the  horses  of  the  coast  guard 
were  now  in  the  repositories  of  London  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL:  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  TOOMEVARA  EVICTIONS. 

Mr.  SCULLY  rose  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  evictions 
that  had  recently  taken  place  at  Toome- 
vara, where  a  most  heartrending  scene 
took  place,  600  individuals  having  been 
dispossessed  of  their  homes,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  He 
had  received  accounts  of  this  lam^itable 
affair  from  an  eye-witness,  which  fiillj  bore 
out  all  that  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. He  understood  that  the  gentle- 
man on  whose  estate  these  evictions  had 
occurred,  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Enghah 
Church,  but  who  resided  partly  in  England 
and  partly  in  Ireland.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  as  one  of  the  Pow  Law 
Commissioners  for  Ireland,  whether  the 
board  of  guardians  in  the  Nenagfa  union, 
in  which  these  evictions  had  occurred,  had 
made  any  provision  for  this  large  mod  nu- 
merous body  of  poor  wretched  indiTidiiaIs» 
and  whether  they  had  taken  any  ateps  to 
provide  them  with  shelter,  for  he  had  ainoe 
been  informed  that  hundreds  of  them  sub- 
sequently died  on  the  high  roads,  in  ditehes, 
under  trees,  or  wherever  they  oould  find 
shelter  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  surely 
ought  not  to  continue  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try. He  was  the  more  anxious  to  put  the 
question  he  had  done,  because  some  time 
ago  there  was  a  memorial,  very  numerouriy 
signed  by  the  ratepayers  in  the  Nenagh 
union,  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin,  complaining  that  the 
guardians  of  the  union  had  refused  to  give 
outdoor  relief,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
workhouse  had  become  so  crowded  that 
upwards  of  1,000  persons  died  in  about 
four  months. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  before  thai 
question  was  answered,  he  wished  to  aak  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
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ber  for  Tipperary.  A  very  strong  attack 
had  been  made  upon  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  had  the  honour 
to  be  acquainted,  and  he  thought  that  an 
attack  of  this  kind,  founded  on  newspaper 
statements —  [Mr.  Scully  :  It  is  a  pri- 
vate communication.]  Well,  it  is  the 
same  thing.  An  attack  of  this  kind  ought 
not  to  be  made  upon  an  absent  gentleman 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  in- 
struct some  one  as  to  his  defence;  and  he 
said  so  the  more  confidently  because  they 
knew,  from  what  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  recently 
stated,  that  they  could  not  take  all  commu- 
nications that  came  from  Ireland  without 
abatement. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  said,  he  had 
received  no  official  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  he  understood  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  Friend  aright,  it  was  that  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  Nenagh  union 
had  failed  to  provide  for  those  who  were 
evicted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
last  Session.  In  that  case  the  guardians 
of  the  union  and  not  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners were  the  responsible  parties. 
With  regard  to  the  memorial  referred  to 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  having  had  no  notice  of 
the  question,  he  could  not  give  an  answer 
respecting  it. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  there  was  a 
more  important  question  behind  the  pre- 
sent, which  it  would  be  well  if  the  House 
would  address  itself  to,  and  that  was,  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  interfere  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  fearful  system  of  evictions 
which  was  now  going  on  in  Ireland.  An 
excellent  Act  had  been  passed  at  the  end 
of  last  Session,  which  provided  that  before 
parties  were  evicted  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  relieving  officer;  but  it  was  very 
evident,  from  the  deaths  which  had  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  these  evictions, 
that  that  Act  had  never  been  brought  into 
operation.  Doubts  had  been  attempted  to 
be  cast  upon  some  of  the  accessories  of 
these  scenes,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  atrocities  themselves.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  some  other  evictions 
at  Kilnafinch,  in  the  same  county.  He 
trusted  the  Government  would  inquire  into 
these  facts;  and  if  the  Irish  Members 
were,  as  it  was  said,  continually  misrepre- 
senting—  continually  asseverating  things 
that  did  not  exist — let  that  be  proved. 
He,  for  one,  should  be  very  happy  to  learn 
that  these  atrocities  had  not  been  com- 
mitted. 

Subject  dropped. 
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Mr.  G.  SANDARS  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs if  he  had  heard  of  the  fact  of  several 
British  ships,  with  British  property,  sailing 
from  the  ports  of  Barth,  having  been  seized 
by  the  Danish  ships  of  war,  and  taken  into 
Copenhagen,  though  the  said  port  of  Barth 
was  not  one  of  the  ports  which  had  been 
declared  under  blockade,  or  any  steps 
taken  to  render  it  so  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  replied,  all 
he  knew  of  the  facts  was,  that  representa- 
tions had  been  addressed  to  him  by  parties 
interested  in  these  vessels,  and  upon  those 
representations  he  had  directed  inquiries  to 
be  instituted  at  Copenhagen  to  ascertain 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  Hamburgh,  dated  29th 
May,  containing  the  following  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Cuxhaven  of  that  date  : — 

''The  English  steamer  lUb  Roy,  which  arrived 
here  at  six  p.m.  yesterday,  under  the  post-office 
flag,  from  Hull,  only  landed  her  passengers  and 
returned  to  Hull  at  ahout  seven  o'clock.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  the  commander  of  the  Danish 
ship  of  war  only  giving  permission  to  the  steamer 
to  enter  the  Elbe  under  those  conditions  ;  and  he 
further  required  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  Rob 
Roy  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a  Danish 
crew  of  one  lieutenant  and  ten  men  to  take  her  in 
charge  to  Cuxhaven,  and  back  again  to  the 
frigate." 

This  appeared  to  him  a  most  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  he  begged  to  call  Her 
Majesty's  Government's  attention  to  it,  as 
being  very  like  an  indignity  oflPered  to  the 
British  flag. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  explained, 
that  in  the  former  arrangements  with  the 
Danish  Government  a  certain  number  of 
post-office  packets  were  named  which 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
blockade.  It  so  happened  that  the  Hull 
packets  were  not  therein  included.  The 
Post  Office  had,  however,  since  entered 
into  contracts  with  those  packets,  and  he 
had  notified  the  fact  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, and  had  applied  for  the  same  privi- 
leges; but  no  answer  had  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived to  the  s^plication.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  very  probable  the 
Danish  officer,  not  being  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  acted  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, as  he  only  knew  the  Boh  Boy  was 
not  one  of  the  Royal  Mail  Packets  included 
in  the  first  arrangement. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  begged  to  call  the 
noble  Lord's  attention  to  a  further  fact. 
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In  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  May  23rd,  was  the 
following  sentence : — 

**  The  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  steamers 
HeeaU  and  Sphynx  have  both  reported  the  block- 
ade of  the  Elbe  by  the  Danish  squadron  to  be  an 
effectual  blockade,  and  that  the  Goyemor  of  Heli- 
goland coincides  in  that  opinion." 

Now,  the  real  fact  is,  that  it  was  a  most 
partial  and  imperfect  blockade.  He  held  in 
Lis  hand  some  twenty  certificates  from 
Cuxhaven  and  Stade,  giving  the  names  of 
vessels  which  had  passed  those  ports  from 
the  17th  to  25th  Mav;  they  amounted  to 
no  less  than  thirty-six  having  arrived  at 
Guzhaven,  and  sixty  having  paid  the  Stade 
dues  and  passed  up  the  Elbe,  every  one  of 
which  must  have  broken  the  blockade  said 
to  be  so  effective  by  Her  Majesty's  officers 
on  board  the  war  steamers  and  at  Heligo- 
land. How  did  the  noble  Lord  account  for 
this  discrepancy  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  admitted 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
perfectly  true.  A  Government  steamer 
had  been  despatched  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  blockade,  and  reported  it  was  effective, 
and  that  the  Danish  cruisers  were  in  a  po- 
sition to  enforce  it;  but  it  was  also  true 
that  no  blockade,  particularly  in  such  a 
river  as  the  Elbe,  could  be  rendered  so 
effective  as  that  vessels  might  not  now  and 
then  break  through  it  at  night  and  other 
times. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the 
chair. 

LTpon  the  Question,  that  the  sum  of 
103,467/.  be  voted  for  the  maintenance 
and  Tt'pairs  of  the  Royal  palaces  and  public 
huildini^, 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  no  man  in  the 
House  had  greater  respect  for  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  country  than  himself.  While 
ho  was  sure  he  was  only  expressing  the 
feeling  of  the  House  in  saying,  that  1^  was 
most  anxious  that  the  Sovereign  should  be 
lodged  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  country  and  the  station  She  occupied 
in  Europe:  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
the  Hoose  was  bound  to  inqiure  into  the 
aystea  by  which  these  enormous  sums 
were,  year  after  year,  hron^t  before  the 
House  of  Commons  for  puKBc  palaces.  He 
was  saie  the  Soveragn  would  be  the  last 
ittfifidiial  ui  the  couatrr  t*  wish  that  st»- 


tem  to  continue  without  proper  inquiry 
being  made  into  it.     Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  estimates,  were  not 
aware  that,  besides  a  sum  of  7502.,  there 
was  one  of  50,0002.  for  improving  Buck- 
ingham palace;  making  a  total  of  50,7501. 
[The  Chancellob  of  the  Exghequeb  dis- 
sented.]    But  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  admit  that  the  50,0002.  had  to  be 
provided.    The  House  ought  to  know  what 
had  already  been   spent  on  Buckingham 
Palace.     A  Committee  sat  in  1841,  and 
they  made  a  report,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  agregate  sum  expended,  exclumve 
of  the  marble  arch,  on  Buckingham  Palace, 
was  613,2962.   If  to  this  were  added  other 
votes  amounting  to  150,0002.,  it  would  be 
found  that  that  palace  had  cost  the  coun- 
try, altogether,  763,2962.     Now,  for  such 
a  sum  as  that  the  House  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  build  a  palace  every  way  fit- 
ting for  the  Sovereign  of  England,  and 
not  the  sort  of  patchwork  building  erected 
in  the  hole  in  which  Buckingham  Palace 
stood  at  present.    So  much  for  the  palace. 
The    vote   for  Windsor   Castle    was  for 
6,5502.   for   stables  and   other  detached 
buildings,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  TOte 
for   10,0002.  for  an   mcreased  supply  of 
water  for  general  clearance  of  drama*  and 
especially  for  the  furthw  protectioii  <^  the 
castle  from  fire.     The  entire  vote  was  for 
16,5502.;  and  the  House  might  probably 
say  that  that  was  a  small  som.     Bat  he 
found  that  smce  the  year  1824  there  had 
been  expended  upon  Winds<Mr  Castle  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,498,5162.     Thousands 
had  been  expended  upon  it  in  the  glorioos 
days  of  George  IV.;  and,  amongst  other 
items,  the  sum  of  267,0002.  had  thm  been 
paid  for  furniture.      Was  this  system  to 
continue  ?     Did  hon.  Membns  deaenre  the 
name  of  guardians  of  the  pnUie  parse  if 
they  sufiered  it  to  exist  \     He  hoped  tiiey 
would  express  some  strong  <^Hnioa  upon 
the  subject.     It  was  not  his  intention  to 
divide  upon  the  present  occasiont  beeanse* 
if  he  did,  he  would  probably  go  with  onl^  a 
baker's  doxen  into  one  of  the  lobhiea.   Bvt 
he  wished  to  point  attention  to  the  fiMt, 
that  they  were  allowing  enonoMiis  soms  to 
be  squando^   and  thai  there 
knowing  when  the  Minister  wonld 
down  to  the  House  and  ask  for  increased 
votes.    There  was,  in  addition  to  Bucking- 
ham and  Windsor,  the  new  palaee  at  West- 
minster, upon  which  2,000,0001.  had  al- 
ready been  spent.     They  were  erecting  a 
hideous  gallery  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  for 
the  report^s;  and  they  would  not  be  ahle^ 
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after  all  their  expenditure,  to  hear  one 
word  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  He 
objected  to  the  item  of  4{.  14«.  in  the  TOtes 
for  keeping  up  the  Palace  Court,  and  he 
must  enter  his  strong  protest  against  that 
court  in  any  and  every  shape.  All  the 
details  of  these  palaces  were  given  in  sepa- 
rate votes;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  put  hon.  Members  on  their  guard,  if  the 
aggregate  amount  expended  upon  these 
buildings  figured  in  the  Votes  also.  He 
attributed  no  fault  to  the  Government  for 
the  heavy  estimates  they  were  bringing 
forward ;  but  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  profuse  expenditure  which 
was  perpetually  going  on. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  Windsor  Castle,  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  defence  of  it,  as  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  would  admit,  that,  when  they 
had  a  building,  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary, if  they  would  save  money,  to  keep  it 
in  repair.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  was  no  drainage  in  Windsor  Castle, 
nor  was  there  any  apparatus  to  supply  it 
with  fresh  water.  Neither  did  he  suppose 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  object 
to  taking  the  ordinary  precautions  to  pre- 
vent fire.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
expenses,  they  were  for  ordinary  repairs  ; 
and  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  must 
know,  being  himself  a  housekeeper,  that 
it  was  bad  economy  not  to  keep  a  house 
in  repair. 

Mb.  SLANEY  had  been  told  by  an 
eminent  engineer,  that  the  drainage  in 
Windsor  Castle  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  were 
much  interested  in  its  being  executed. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  complained 
that  the  barracks  at  Windsor  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  with  regard  to  drainage, 
though  he  had  seen  no  item  in  the  votes  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  That  belongs  to  the  Ordnance 
estimates. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  14,200?.  to  defray 
the  expense  of  enlarging  and  improving 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  asked  if  there  was 
any  estimate  of  the  furniture .  wanted  for 
the  palace  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  the  answer  he  had  to  give 
would  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  his  hon. 


and  gallant  Friend.  The  public  would  be 
put  to  no  expense  whatever  for  furniture. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  was  delighted  to 
hear  that.  As  he  was  on  his  legs,  he 
might  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
marble  arch?  That  arch  had  originally 
cost  80,000?.,  and  a  charge  had  since  been 
made  for  taking  it  down. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  at  last  asked  a  question  which  puzzled 
him  to  answer.  He  could  not  tell  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  arch.  It  was 
quite  clear  it  could  not  stand  where  it  was, 
and  where  it  was  to  be  put  he  did  not 
know. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER here  intimated  that  he  would  post- 
pone the  main  vote  for  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster  till  certain  papers  were  pro- 
duced. 

On  a  vote  for  3,284?.  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  the  House, 
perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  on  these  tem- 
porary buildings  they  had  already  spent 
200,000?.  The  charge  for  ventilation  was 
20,000?.;  and  he  observed  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman  complaining  the  other  day  that 
he  could  not  sit  in  his  court  owing  to  the 
defective  system  of  ventilation.  The  House 
of  Commons  was,  under  all  the  circumstan* 
ces,  pretty  well  ventilated ;  but  still  he 
thought  that  20,000?.  was  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  it.  He  observed  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Committee  cost  6,000?.,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  members  of  that  Fine 
Arts  Committee  if  they  were  aware  of  that 
hideous  gallery  which  was  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
he  supposed  the  country  must  pay  for  ? 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also 

A  vote  of  45,771?.,  for  the  new  packet 
harbour  at  Holyhead. 

On  a  vote  for  141,500?.,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  harbours  of  refuge,  being  pro- 
posed, 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
clearly  to  understand  whether  these  har- 
bours were  for  military  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. He  had  heard  it  doubted  whether 
the  works  at  Dover  could  be  of  any  use  to 
merchant  vessels.  Indeed,  the  French 
regarded  them  as  military  defences. 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  as  chairman  of 
Lloyd's,  thanked  the  Government  for  con- 
structing them. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  thought  that  the  onus 
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of  proving  the  use  to  which  these  harbours 
were  to  be  applied,  lay  with  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  and  his  friends. 
For  his  part,  ho  should  bo  disposed  to  call 
those  works  "pacific  arbitration  harbours." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed,  that  in  his  examination 
before  tho  Miscellaneous  Estimates  Com- 
mittee last  year,  he  had  stated  that  these 
harbours  had  been  constructed  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  shipping  interest, 
and  that  they  had  been  approved  of  by 
that  interest. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  vote  of 
10,000^.  for  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

On  a  vote  of  24,233^  for  maintaining 
public  buildings  in  the  department  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 
and  on  account  of  inland  navigation, 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved  the  reduction 
of  tho  vote  by  the  sum  of  1,2267.,  the 
amount  appropriated  on  account  of  May- 
nooth  College. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed  that  a  certain  sum  had 
been  voted  for  additional  buildings  ;  but 
that  provision  for  tho  repairs  of  the  old 
building  could  only  be  made  by  an  annual 
vote. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put — 

*'  That  A  sum,  not  exoecdinfr  33.007/.,  be  mnted 
to  Her  Migcstj,  to  defray  the  Expense  of  main- 
taininfT  the  severml  Ihiblic  Buildings  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland;  also  the  £x]>ense  of  Inland  Narigation 
and  other  Serrices,  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
Commissioners,  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1850." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  27; 
Noes  96  :   Majority  69. 


List  of  tke  Ayes. 


Aloi^ck.  T. 
Anderson.  A. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Benett,  J. 
Buck.  I.,  W. 
Cole.  h*>n.  U.  J 
IVd.  J,  W. 
IVummond.  U. 
IXincan,  G. 
Ker^S  J. 
FivrOyxv.  A.  l\ 
Kixx,  W,  J. 
Galwar.  Yisct, 
Gx>rtng.  C, 
HcTvonh.  1.. 


Hill.  Lonl  E. 
llindler.  C. 
JoUide.  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Martin.  J. 
Neeld.J. 

riowden.  W.  U.  C. 
Sidner.  Aid. 
Tyrell  Sir  J.  T. 

WTld.  J. 


Ben>siord.  W. 
SjHxu»er.  R, 


List  of  tXf  Noes, 

.\rtiistn>n^,  Sir  A.  KlackalK  S.  W. 

Barnes,  M,  T.  B^^wlc*.  Adm. 

Bartnc,  rt ,  Khi .  Sir  F.  T.  IVt Ic,  K^a.  iM. 

IVWew,  R,  M.  BrCnherton.  J. 

Berkelev.  hw.  Caftl.  Brv^vn.  W. 


Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CUfford,  H.  M. 
Cohden,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dcnison,  E. 
Divett,  E. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W, 
French.  F. 

Gibson,  rt  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hon.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  O.  D.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grev,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey.  R.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,Ld.J.  F.G. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter.  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jermyn.  Earl 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
LasceUes.  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon.  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 


Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mihies,  R.  M. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
0'Connell,M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Peohell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hoD.  Sir  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Power,  Dr. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
RomiUy,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  G.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Shelbume,  Eaii  of 
Sheridaji,  R.  B. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  sir  W. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thieknene,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  0(^ 
Thomely,  T. 
Townshend,  Gapi. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
WiUyams,H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  boo.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyvilUM. 


Ta&ell,H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  9,5501.  on  aoeoant  of  the 
works  and  repairs  of  Kingstown  hniboiir 
was  also  agreed  to,  as  waa  a  TOte  of 
93,200/.  as  salaries  and  retiring  allow* 
ances  of  officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

On  a  vote  of  57.200L  ibr  the  salaries 
and  erpenses  connected  with  the  d^art- 
ment  of  Her  MajestT*s  Treasmj, 

Mr.  GOULBl  RN  objected  to  the  pria- 

ciple  upon  which  the  rednctions  in  tiiis 

vote  had  been  made,  eoDtending  thai  no 

real  economr  could  be  effected  bj  reducing 

the  salaries  of  the  soperior  offieers.     la 

the  present  instance,  snch  a  mitaihnnnt 

could  onlv  tend  to  impair  the  effieieDej  of 

the  depanment.     Whilst  on  this  snbjeet, 

ho  could  not  refnun  from  drawing  atten- 

!  tion  CO  an  act  of  generc«itT  on  the  pari  of 

\  a  Member  of  Her  MajestT^s  GoveraBMnt. 

■  Bt  a  FariiamentjjT  paper,  which  had  been 
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laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  seen  that  compensation  had  been 
awarded  to  those  clerks  of  the  old  county 
courts  who  had  been  displaced  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  estab- 
lishing the  new  courts.  It  appeared  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  formerly  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  was 
now  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  had 
been  displaced  from  a  qwisi  freehold  office, 
and  that  he  had  foregone  the  receipt  of  a 
sum  of  1,200Z.  a  year,  awarded  to  him  as 
compensation  under  the  Act.  He  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  thought  it  only  right  to  men- 
tion an  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  might  have  escaped 
general  notice. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  his  kind  mention  of  his  Colleague. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  vote,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  it  had  been  resolved  on  after 
ample  communication  with  those  best  qua- 
lified to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  would 
render  the  office  efficient. 

Mr.  HENLEY  contended,  that  as  the 
Legislature  by  its  policy  had  cut  down  the 
prices  of  everything  in  this  country,  it  was 
unjust  to  retain  the  present  scale  of  sala- 
ries to  officers  of  State.  He  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  vote  by  5,040^,  which  he 
thought  a  very  moderate  proposal. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  all  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  last  year,  and  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  on  these  questions  of  expen- 
diture and  estimates ;  and  his  deliberate 
conviction  was  that  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  useless  expendi- 
ture so  much  as  they  might  have  done, 
because  they  had  encumbered  themselves 
with  minute  points  of  detail — in  point  of 
fact,  making  themselves  the  Executive, 
instead  of  leaving  the  Government  to  ar- 
range the  details  of  reduction  in  the  best 
way  they  could.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  in  which  reductions 
could  be  properly  made  was  by  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  undertaking  to  effect 
them ;  and  the  only  way  for  the  House  to 
secure  that  object  was  by  agreeing  to  some 
such  resolution  as  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  had 
put  on  the  Paper,  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  so 
much  any  longer ;  but  whether  it  should 
be  this  person's  or  that  person's  salary 
that  should  be  reduced,  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  the  country,  and 
one  that  should  be  left  for  the  Government 


itself  to  decide.  He  was  sure  that  the 
public  business  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  more  public  servants 
than  formerly  sufficed,  and  that  was  parti- 
cularly the  cas^  in  the  higher  departments. 
His  only  objection  to  this  vote  was,  that  it 
was  part  of  a  system  requiring  amendment; 
and  the  House  ought  to  declare  that,  for 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire,  and  many  others,  the  present 
amount  of  public  burdens  could  not  be  en- 
dured any  longer.  Much  retrenchment 
must  be  made  in  every  department;  and 
even  if  this  Motion,  which  he  intended  to 
support,  should  be  carried,  it  would  be  only 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  he  did  not 
see  why,  at  the  time  when  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  national  jubilee  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ceasing  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  necessary  for  articles  of 
consumption.  Her  Majesty's  servants,  of 
all  men,  should  be  excepted,  and  should 
give  up  their  chance  of  a  participation  in 
the  same.  He  could  not  agree  to  help  to 
authenticate  the  principle  advanced  by  the 
mover  of  the  Amendment.  The  general 
diminution  of  prices  had  surely  been  a  be- 
nefit to  all,  except  those  who  had  pre- 
viously profited  by  the  enhancement  of 
prices;  and  if  some  had  lost  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  system,  others  had  gained, 
and  the  general  gains  were  more  than  the 
general  losses.  This  was  certainly  nothing 
like  a  reason  why  they  should  begin  by  re- 
ducing the  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vants. As  had  been  said  by  the  Cornish 
vicar  on  the  occasion  of  a  wreck,  "  Let 
us  all  start  fair;"  and  let  us  not  begin 
by  an  invidious  attempt  at  reduction  in  one 
department  alone.  Wherever  there  was  a 
feasible  ground  for  reduction,  he  would  be 
found  voting  for  it;  but  not  thinking  this 
a  just  occasion,  he  hoped  he  should  not 
be  blamed  if  he  voted  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  would  ask  what  the 
people  out  of  doors  would  say,  when  they 
saw  that  those  who,  like  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  who  last  spoke,  were  most 
enthusiastic  on  the  public  platform  as 
financial  reformers,  were  the  first  in  that 
House  to  object  to  begin  retrenchment  by 
cutting  down  the  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ?  In  his  (Mr.  O'Connor's)  opin- 
ion Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  the  fittest 
cases  to  commence  the  system  with  ;  and 
he  should  vote  with  all  his  heart  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  to  whom  he 
felt  bound  to  pay  this  just  tribute  of  com- 
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mendation,  that  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  had  not  a  hotter  or  more  sincere 
Friend  in  that  House,  or  one  whose  mea- 
sures generally,  if  carried  out,  would  tend 
more  to  their  benefit. 

Mr.  SLANEY  did  not  think  the  present 
scale  of  prices  would  be  of  permanent  du- 
ration ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  would 
he  better  to  wait  some  time  longer  before 
they  thought  of  adjusting  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government  to  a  stan- 
dard of  prices  which  they  did  not  know 
would  continue.  Besides,  considering  the 
greatly  increased  work  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's servants  had  now  to  perform,  he 
did  not  think  they  were  paid  a  farthing  too 
much. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  salaries  in  question  had 
been  inquired  into  on  two  very  recent  oc- 
casions, and  now  stood  at  the  amounts 
which  two  separate  Committees  of  the 
House  had  fixed  upon.  In  1831,  Lord 
Ashburton  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  salaries  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Government ;  and  a  considerable 
reduction  was  made  at  that  time  in  the 
salaries  of  many  officers.  The  same  ques- 
tion was  inquired  into  last  Session  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but 
the  Motion  was  only  supported  by  two 
votes,  while  there  were  eleven  against  it ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  was  himself  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  opposed  the  reduction. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  the  other 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  namely,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  persons  in  the  public  service 
were  generallv  overpaid — 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  I  said  that  those  on  active 
service  were  not  overpaid,  but  that  we  had 
too  manv  of  them. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QVER  had  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
alluiloti  to  public  servants  generally.  How- 
ever, he  ^^the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
entertained  tlio  strongest  feeling  that  the 
permanent  servants  of  the  public,  in  the 
ditforent  offices,  speaking  generally,  were 
not  an  overpaid  KhIv  of  men :  and  ho  could 
not  adduce  a  bettor  pnx^f  of  «ho  .issortion, 
than  to  mention  the  fact  th.*it  parties  were 
frtNjuontly  tempted  to  leave  the  public  ser- 


vice by  the  superior  advantages  often  of- 
fered by  private  service. 

Alderman  SIDNEY  thought  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
went  in  the  right  direction,  and  should 
support  it,  as  satisfactory  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  only  •what  was  just  to  his  con- 
stituents. The  proposed  reduction  was 
perfectly  justified  by  the  reduced  prices  of 
articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
which  had  fallen  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
as  the  result  of  their  recent  legislation. 
Experience  proved  that  low  prices  did  not 
benefit  any  one  class  of  the  community;  and 
he  could  speak  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  they  were  anything  bat  advantage- 
ous to  the  commercial  classes.  They  had 
increased  local  and  national  taxation  to  an 
extent  rendering  measures  of  economy  and 
retrenchment  indispensable  for  the  relief 
of  the  country.  The  Government  them* 
selves  ought  certainly  not  to  vote  on  a  Mo- 
tion like  this,  relating  to  their  own  salaries. 
It  was  entirely  a  question  which  the  pri- 
vate Members  of  the  House  ought  exclu- 
sively to  be  left  to  decide. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed,  that  he  had 
studiously  avoided  saying  that  any  one  class 
of  public  servants  in  particnlar  were  over- 
paid; but  if  he  must  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  must  say  that  he  considered 
the  Chief  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chief 
Secretaries  of  State,  were  the  worst  paid 
of  all  Her  Majesty's  principal  public  sei^ 
vants.  But  still  he  considered  his  Motion 
one  that  was  founded  upon  justice,  and 
such  as  the  public  would  generally  i^rove 
of. 

Mr.  henry  supported  the  reduction, 
because  he  considered  it  unfair  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  subordinate  officers,  and 
yet  to  leave  the  salaries  of  the  higher  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  to  stadd  just  as 
they  were.  For  the  same  reason  he  must 
strongly  condemn  the  report  oi  the  Com- 
\  mittee  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  who 
j  had  not  dealt  with  the  higher  salaries  as 
;  thev  had  done  with  the  inferior  ones. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL,  as  an  old  Membo*  rf 
'  the  House,  remembered  that  the  crj  for 
economy  and  retrenchment  in  1831,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  Chancdlor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  a  mere  party  move- 
ment, and  that  the  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture was  the  every-day  stalking-hone  of 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  €ro- 
vomment,  who  at  that  time  sat  at  that 
^tue  Opposition)  side  of  the  Houae.    ¥rith 
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regard  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
House,  he  would  cordially  support  it,  see- 
ing the  generally  depressed  state  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  especially  in  the  south  of 
England  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  for  proposing  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Manchester  schoors  profes- 
sions of  love  of  economy. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  observed  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed  this  reduc- 
tion said  he  did  so  because  a  general  re- 
duction of  prices  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent  having  taken  place,  the  salaries  of 
gentlemen  in  office  ought  to  be  somewhat 
proportionately  reduced.  If  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  really  had  taken  place,  he 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  could  only  say  for  himself 
that  he  had  not  yet  experienced  the  bene- 
fits of  it.  But  how  had  this  reduction  been 
effected  ?  Why,  by  taking  off  the  duties 
on  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
imposing  an  income  tax  on  other  classes  of 
the  community.  Therefore  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  the  persons  receiving 
salaries  now  wished  to  be  reduced  had 
benefited  by  the  reduced  prices,  they 
had  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  an 
income  tax  as  compensation  for  these  low 
prices;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  overlook 
that  circumstance  when  proposals  for  re- 
ducing their  salaries  were  brought  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  buck  would  support  the  Motion, 
because  he  considered  the  general  depres- 
sion and  discontent  were  never  so  great  in 
the  country  as  they  were  at  the  present 
moment.  The  period  had  therefore  ar- 
rived when  propositions  like  those  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
ought  to  receive  the  earliest  attention  of 
Parliament.  As  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  the  kingdom,  he 
was  sure  that  the  public  would  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  intro- 
ducing it. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON,  if  he  had  any 
influence  with  Her  Majesty *s  Government, 
would  recommend  them  voluntarily  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  reduction.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  were  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  general  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
public  servants,  he  would  cordially  vote 
for  it;  but  he  considered  it  unjust  and  in- 
vidious to  pick  out  particular  salaries,  here 
and  there,  and  subject  them  alone  to  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  SPOONER  begged  to  make  a  re- 
mark with  reference  to  the  observation  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Cambridge  University,  that  the  income  tax 
was  equivalent  to  the  reduction  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  price  of  articles  of 
consumption.  He  would  remind  him  that 
the  income  tax  was  in  existence  before  the 
year  1846.  The  Government  had  by  their 
policy  reduced  every  man's  income;  they 
had  called  upon  every  class  of  society  to 
submit  to  reductions;  but  they  who  had 
done  this  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  effects  of  those  measures.  In 
common  justice  they  were  bound  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  State; 
and  the  only  fault  he  found  with  his  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment  was,  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough. 

Mr.  COBDEN  wished  to  state  the  rea- 
sons  why  he  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  the  same 
as  those  given  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. Hon.  Members  opposite  had  sup- 
ported it  on  the  ground  that  a  great  re- 
duction had  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  they  attributed  that  re- 
duction to  recent  commercial  legislation. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  if  recent 
commercial  legislation  had  affected  the 
price  of  com,  it  had  not  affected  the  price 
of  manufactures.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods 
were,  previous  to  that  legislation,  sold 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  been  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  recent  commercial  legislation 
had  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
community  which  he  represented,  and  had 
so  far  rendered  them  better  able  to  pay 
these  salaries.  He  wished  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  give  a  kind 
of  vindictive  vote  against  the  Government. 
The  tone  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in- 
dicated that  they  wished  to  take  revenge 
against  the  Government  for  their  commer- 
cial policy;  but  for  his  own  part,  his  vote 
would  be  given  on  the  same  grounds  as  it 
would  have  been  five  years  ago.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  higher  functionaries  in 
the  civil  departments  were  paid  more  than 
they  need  be.  He  was  not,  indeed,  for 
paying  low  salaries;  nor  was  he  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  cheap  bread  meant 
low  wages;  but  he  must  say  that  when  a 
Minister  received  5,000^.  a  year,  there 
was  room  for  reduction,  while  an  ample 
sum  was  left  to  maintain  the  state,  rank, 
and  dignity  of  those  great  officers.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  paid  to  any  similar 
functionary  in  any  country  in  the  world; 
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and  Ministers  of  State  abroad  did  not,  he 
believed,  find  any  difficulty  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  offices.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  contemplated  would  re- 
sult from  putting  their  highest  functionaries 
on  lower  salaries  was  this,  that  they  would 
probably  afterwards  set  the  fashion  here, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  other  countries,  of 
adopting  a  greater  simplicity  of  habit  of 
living,  so  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  hos- 
pitality at  a  less  extravagant  rate.  If  the 
salary  of  5,000i.  a  year  were  reduced  to 
4,000Z.,  he  thought  the  amount  would  still 
bo  very  high,  and  he  did  not  think  any 
man,  whatever  might  be  his  private  for- 
tune, would  be  precluded  from  filling  those 
offices.  The  filling  of  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  did  not  necessarily  involve 
any  great  additional  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  individual;  on  the  contrary,  the 
man  who  had  almost  incessant  occupation 
had  but  little  time  for  extravagance.  The 
mode  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  proposed  to  save 
this  5,040/.,  was  one  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Oobden)  could  not  approve.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  strike  10  per  cent  off  the  whole 
of  the  salaries.  In  the  Treasury  there 
were  a  great  number  of  clerks,  receiving 
150/.,  146/.,  and  109/.  a  year;  and  in  the 
same  establishment  there  were  messengers 
receiving  70/.  With  such  salaries  he  would 
on  no  account  deal  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  salaries  of  5,000/.  And  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  carried,  he  would  certainly  pro- 
pose that  the  saving  should  be  distributed 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  country  was 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  feuiing 
the  Government  as  he  had  done,  by  moving 
a  reduction  of  their  salaries;  and  if  the 
Amendment  were  carried,  the  reduction 
effected  would,  he  believed,  lead  to  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  other  departments. 
If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not 
5,000/.  a  year,  be  would  not,  perhaps,  get 
up  in  that  House  and  say  that  he  thought 
a  bishop  ought  to  have  10,000/,  or  12.000/. 
a  year.  Other  important  reductioms  might 
Ih>  ex|>eotetl  to  follow  the  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  SIMEON  said,  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  a  question  involving  so  impor- 
tant a  consideration  as  general  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure  should  be  brought 
forward  in  the  spirit  with  which  that 
Amendment  had  been  introduced,  and 
therefore  he  would  vote  against  it. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  ijuestion 
put — 


"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  52,160/.  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to 
the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1850." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  33; 
Noes  84 :  Majority  51. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Bcresford,  W, 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Drummond,  H, 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
EUis,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Greene,  J, 
Ilenry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 

List  of 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt,  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Brown,  W, 
Busfeild,W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Coke.  hon.  E.  K. 
Craig.  W.  G, 
Crowder.  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
l>aTie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Draison,  £. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunne.  F,  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
£l]iot,hoo.J.  E. 
Erans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Foley.J.  H.  H. 
Forlfce,  A.  D. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J,  W. 
Freestun.  CoL 
Goulbnm,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gracv.  O.  D.  J. 
GraifelUCP. 
GraifeU.  C.  W. 
Grey.  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gwy.  R.  W. 
GrosTenor,  Lord  R, 
Gu«t.  Sir  J. 
llairsiti,  F.  R* 
llaWW,  B. 
Hay.  Lord  J. 
llarier.  rt,  hon.  W.  G. 
llerwood,  J, 


Lockhart,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Martin,  J. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
O'Connor,  F. 
PecheU,  Capt. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  T. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Thickneaae,  R.  A. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wyld,J. 


Henley,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 

the  Nobs. 
Howard,  Loi^  £. 
Jenris,  Sir  J. 
Laboucbere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.R. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mangles,  R.D. 
Manle,  rt  hon.  F. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Moriaon,  Sir  W, 
Moetyn,  hoo.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgnve,  Eail  of 
O'Connell,  J. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
PalmenrtoD,  Viaet. 
Pari[er,J. 
Power,  ftr. 
Rich,H. 
Romilly.SirJ. 
RaBKU.LonlJ. 
Raswn,F.G.  H. 
Rntberfiird»  A. 
Shafto,R.D. 
Shell,  It.  boB.  R.L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaiicj,R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
SomerriDe,  rt.1in.Sirir. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
TlMmpton,  Col. 
Tkomdj,  T. 
Townky,  R.  G. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villien,hon.  G. 
Willymms,  H. 

Wood,  tt.  hoB.  Sir  C. 

WTTill,M. 


TufbeO^H. 
Hill,  LorI 
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Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  25,400Z.  being  proposed, 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Home  Department, 

Mr.  COBDEN  asked  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  whether  he  meant  to  per- 
severe in  his  proposal  for  reduction  with 
regard  to  other  departments  ?  Had  notice 
been  given,  many  other  hon.  Members 
would,  he  believed,  have  supported  the 
hon.  Member.  It  would  evidently  be  use- 
less to  propose  reductions  then;  but  he 
would  suggest  that  a  Motion  should  be 
brought  forward  embracing  all  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  endeavour- 
ed to  express  to  the  Committee  that  his 
object  in  making  the  Motion  with  regard 
to  the  Treasury,  was  to  lay  down  a  general 
principle.  With  respect  to  giving  notice 
of  his  Motion,  the  miscellaneous  estimates 
had  come  on  much  sooner  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, or  he  should  have  given  notice 
of  his  Amendment.  He  believed  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  him  to  be  a  just  one; 
but  of  course  he  would  not  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  divide  on  every  item.  That, 
however,  would  not  preclude  him,  or  any 
other  Member,  from  again  bringing  for- 
ward the  matter. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  also  the  following : 
76,000?.  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Office;  36,900?. 
for  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies;  43,000?.  for  payment  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office  and  Office  of  Trade;  2,000?.  for  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  23.900?.  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  Pay- 
master General ;  6,626?.  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Exchequer;  2,700?. 
to  defray  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
State  Paper  Office;  3,540?.  to  defray  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission  of  England. 

It  was  next  proposed  that  a  sum  of 
240,000?.  should  be  voted  to  defray  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed  an  increase  in 
the  vote  with  respect  to  which  he  asked 
for  an  explanation.  Where  a  sum  of 
103,000?.  was  voted  last  year,  it  was  now 
proposed  that  a  sum  of  107,000?.  should 
be  granted. 

Mr.  BAINES  observed,  that  the  in- 
crease from  the  sum  of  103,000?.  to 
107,000?.   applied  to  the  three  commis- 


sions— the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch — 
and  the  whole  of  the  increase  applicable  to 
England  was  850?.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  year,  his  right  hon.  predecessor 
was  of  opinion  that  eleven  inspectors  would 
be  sufficient  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  department;  but  about  the  summer 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thirteen 
would  be  necessary,  and  subsequent  expe- 
rience showed  that  his  conclusion  on  that 
subject  was  correct.  The  addition  of  two 
inspectors,  at  500?.  a  year  each,  made 
1,000?.;  but  the  total  increase  was  only 
850?. 

Captain  PECHELL  was  happy  to  say, 
that  since  the  change  which  took  place 
some  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  in  the  Andover  union,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  a  totally  different  system 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  objected  to  the  item 
of  about  63,000?.  charged  for  the  expense 
of  the  Irish  Commission.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  when  the  present 
poor-law  was  introduced  into  England,  the 
expense  did  not  exceed  30,000?.  a  year; 
and  why,  then,  should  this  enormous  ex- 
pense be  incurred  for  forcing  upon  Ireland 
a  law  not  suited  to  her  ?  He  found  that 
the  office  of  architect  to  the  commission 
was  still  kept  up  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
architect  received  800?.  a  year,  his  assis- 
tant, 300?.,  besides  a  sum  for  travelling 
expenses.  He  begged  to  move,  that  the 
sum  be  reduced  30,000?. 

Mr.  HENLEY  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  cost 
the  country  8,100?.  a  year;  but  besides 
that,  for  travelling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, there  was  charged  for  those  gen- 
tlemen about  2?.  a  day.  They  were  paid 
salaries,  amounting  to  750?.  in  some  cases, 
and  500?.  in  others;  but  the  sum  charged 
for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  came 
to  more  than  the  salary.  That  was  more 
objectionable  than  anything  in  the  Irish 
charges.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  have 
some  explanation  with  respect  to  the  tra- 
velling charges  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  BAINES  stated  the  duties  of  the 
inspectors  to  be  almost  constantly  travel- 
ling about  the  country,  and  he  believed 
that  the  sum  of  10,000?.  represented  very 
fairly  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  thir- 
teen inspectors. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  addi- 
tional labour  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
commissioners  during  the  last  few  years, 
which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  clerks  employed  in 
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the  office,  and  also  to  increase  the  salaries  !  the  schoolmasters  and  xnistresses  and  one- 
of  some  of  the  officers.  With  respect  to  !  half  of  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers, 
the  architect  who  had  heen  employed  in  |  amounted  together  in  England  and  Scot- 


Ireland,  he  did  not  helieve  that  gentleman 
was  deserving  of  the  censure  which  had 
heen  hestowed  upon  him  hy  some  hon. 
Memhers. 

Alderman  SIDNEY  did  not  think  the 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  was 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  inspectors.  If  the  whole  ^ 
of  the  thirteen  inspectors  had  heen  engaged 
in  travelling  every  day  of  the  year,  the 
amount  allowed  to  them  would  he  not  less 
than  21.  10s.  per  day.  He  should  like  to 
know  at  what  rate  they  were  paid  for  their 
travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  BAINES  stated,  the  expenses  al- 
lowed were  the  actual  expenses  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  he  had  no  douht  whatever 
hut  that  the  sum  charged  was  correct. 

Mr.  WYLD  thought  the  allowance  for 
the  salaries  of  medical  officers  was  not  suf- 
ficiently large.     A  sum  of  150,000^.  only  \ 
was  allowed  for  medical  attendance  upon  i 
nearly  6,000,000  of  people.     He  hoped' 
that  some  measure  would  shortly  he  intro- 
duced for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  poor-law  unions. 

Mr.  SLANEY  wished  to  know  the 
number  of  industrial  schools  established  in 
connexion  with  the  poor-law  unions  ? 

Mr.  BAINES,  in  consequence  of  the 
hon.  Member  not  having  given  notice  of 
his  questions,  was  unable  to  state  the  ex- 
act number  of  these  schools.     The  atten- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
been  drawn  to  the  subject;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  unions 
connected  with  the  city  of  London  perse- 
vering and  energetic  efforts   were  being '  however,  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
made    to    bring   about    an    improvement ,  had  thought  it  neeessaiy  to  reeonnder. 
in  the  state  of  education  in  the  pauper  |      Mr.  SPOONER  wi^ed  to  knoir  wlio- 
schools.  jther  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ghirem- 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  that  the '  ment  to  act  upon  the  recommondAlioiis 
effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the .  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
vote  would  be  to  throw  an  increased  on  the  subject  of  the  numagemoit  of  tlie 
burden   upon   the   poor-rates   of  Ireland.  .  Mint  ? 

He  should  prefer,  considering  that  they  j      The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE^ 
had    paid    for    the    constabulary,    which   QUER  stated,  that  the  anbjeet  was  mder 
was  not  exclusively  employed  as  a  police  consideration,  but  it  was  impoealUe  to  de- 
force in   Ireland,  upwards  of  300,000/.,   cide  at  once  upon  the  Bubject. 
that  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  medi- ;      Vote  agreed  to. 

cal  officers,  together  with  the  salaries  of       The  sum  of  7,996L  was  propooed  to  de- 
the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  should   fray  the  charges  of  the  office  ii  tlie  Com- 
be defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  .  missioners  of  Railways, 
as  in  England.  !      Mr.  HENLEY  admitted,  that  the  vote 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  begged  to  in-  under  this  head  was  very  aatidbctorilj  de- 
form the  hon.  Member  that  the  salaries  of  creased.     It  was  rather  out  of  cmioeity 


land  to  only  120,000/.,  whereas  the 
voted  towards  the  Irish  constabulary  was 
500,000/. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Qoestion 
put — 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  210.000/.,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  EzpeDses  con- 
nected with  the  adininiBtration  of  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Poor,  to  the  3l8t  day  of  March, 

1850." 

The  Committee  divided.  Mr.  French 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Tellers  for  the 
Yeas;  but  there  being  no  other  Member 
to  be  a  second  Teller  for  the  Yeas,  the 
Chairman  declared  that  the  Noes  had  it. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

^he  next  Tote  proposed  was  a  sum  of 
45,694/.  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Mint. 

Mr.  THORNELY  wished  to  know  when 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
issue  the  two-shilling  pieces  in  the  new 
silver  coin,  and  which  it  was  understood 
was  to  form  a  portion  of  the  new  system 
of  decimal  coinage  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  BXCHE- 
QUER  stated  that  measores  had  been 
taken  to  bring  out  the  new  ooin»  bat  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  legalise  its  issue,  and  he  had 
placed  a  notice  on  the  Pap^  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  upon  the  sobjeet. 

Captain  PECHELL  thoi^t  that  the 
regulations  respecting  the  disteibution  of 
medals  required  to  be  reconudoied. 

Sm  F.  T.  BARING  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  whole  question  ought  again 
to  be  reopened;   there  were 
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than  for  any  other  reason,  that  he  would 
ask  the  meaning  of  one  item  in  this  vote 
of  60Z.  for  newspapers,  an  item  not  occur- 
ring in  the  charge  for  any  other  public  de- 
partment. Was  it  that  the  officials  in  this 
department  had  so  peculiarly  nothing  to  do 
that  newspapers  were  to  he  provided  for 
their  entertainment  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  his  at- 
tention had  not  been  especially  drawn  to 
the  item  in  question,  but  he  conceived  that 
the  newspapers  supplied  were  those  railway 
journals  the  contents  of  which  were  expe- 
dient, if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
administration  of  the  department.  As  to 
the  vote  itself,  it  exhibited  a  very  material 
reduction  upon  that  of  the  previous  year, 
which  was  10,600^,  while  the  charge  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Board  was  17,000^. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  the  following  : 

12,822^.  for  the  Record  Office. 

11,879^.  for  the  inspectors  of  mines,  fac- 
tories, <fec. 

1,755^.  for  the  salaries  of  certain  of- 
ficers in  Scotland,  and  other  charges  for- 
merly paid  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  that  kingdom. 

6,464^  for  the  officers  and  attendants  of 
the  household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

•  24,2352.  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  Dublin  and  London,  and  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland. 

5,5962.  for  the  charge  of  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  civil  services,  Ireland. 

39,5622.  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  Ireland. 

39,0002,  for  foreign  and  other  secret 
service. 

277,7622.  for  the  expenses  of  stationery 
and  printing  and  binding  in  the  several 
public  departments,  including  the  charge 
of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

In  re^tion  to  this  vote, 

Mb.  COBDEN  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  change  the  form 
of  the  blue  books  from  folio  to  octavo. 
The  change  would  be  to  the  infinite  con- 
venience of  every  person  who  had  to  handle 
the  volumes,  and  he  was  prepared  to  show 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  from  20 
to  30  per  cent  effected  by  the  alteration. 
There  was  already  before  them  one  blue 
book  in  the  octavo  form,  a  report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  which  distinctly  il- 
lustrated the  greater  convenience  of  that 
form.  As  to  statistical  tables,  they  could 
be  given  just  as  well  in  the  octavo  as  in 
the  folio  form;  this  was  proved  by  the  ela- 

VOL.CV.     {JJ^i^} 


borate  tables  given  in  the  octavo  volumes 
of  M*Culloch,  Porter,  and  other  statistical 

WI*lt6I*S 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  greater  economy  of 
the  octavo  form  was  disputed. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  would  prove  the 
economy  he  had  stated  before  a  Commit- 
tee, if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give 
him  one  for  a  fortnight. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  the  following : 

16,0002.  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  law  charges,  and  the  salaries, 
&c.,  in  the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury. 

9,0002.  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  the  laws  relating  to  coinage. 

17,7002.  for  expenses  of  sheriffs,  for- 
merly defrayed  out  of  civil  contingencies; 
also  for  the  amount  required  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  in  the  fees  of  the  Queen *s 
Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

10,0  702.  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 

73,7302.  for  law  expenses  and  criminal 
prosecutions  iSt  Scotland. 

63,9912.  for  expenses  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  other  law  charges  in  Ireland. 

35,500/,  for  metropolitan  police  of  Dub- 
lin. 

258,0002.  to  defray  certain  charges  for- 
merly paid  out  of  the  county  rates  for  pro- 
secutions at  assizes. 

702,5232.  was  then  proposed  for  prisons 
and  convict  services  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult, in  the  present  form  of  the  estimates, 
to  draw  any  correct  opinion  as  to  how  far 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  county  gaols 
applied  to  persons  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. He  also  wished  to  advert  to 
one  item  of  17,1322.,  which  was  charged 
for  the  expense  of  confining  and  maintain- 
ing 674  male  convicts  in  county  gaol& 
in  Great  Britain  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, until  otherwise  disposed  of.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  convicts  was  greater  or 
less  per  head  than  the  expense  per  head  at 
Pentonvilie,  Millbank,  and  the  new  estab- 
lishment at  Portland  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  that  the  difference 
i(i  the  form  ol  |he  estimates  arose  from 
following  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  ^Miscellaneous  Estimates 
which  sat  last  Session.  Part  of  these  ex- 
penses were  set  in  the  colonial  estimates, 
and  part  in  other  estimates  which  did  not 
afford  the  proper  opportunity  for  reference 
2  M 
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and  comparison.  Assistance  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Paymaster  General's  office, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  very  excellent  officer, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  fullest  information  had 
now  been  afforded  to  Parliament  of  the 
particulars  of  the  expenses  incurred,  as 
well  as  the  aggregate  expense.  He 
admitted  that  the  aggregate  expense  un- 
der this  vote  appeared  greater  than  it 
had  been ;  but  there  was  a  sum  of 
53,000^.,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  these  estimates  from  the  Navy  esti- 
mates, for  the  conveyance  of  convicts 
abroad.  There  was  also  a  charge  of 
25,000?.  for  conveying  convicts  from  Ire- 
land, which  formerly  never  came  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  at  all,  but  was 
now  placed  under  this  head.  With  regard 
to  the  sura  of  17,132Z.  for  the  674  male 
convicts  in  county  gaols  under  sentence 
of  transportation,  there  was  no  doubt  very 
considerable  difference  between  one  prison 
and  another  in  the  expense  of  maintaining 
convicts  in  this  stage  of  their  punishment. 
The  whole  matter  was  now  in  the  course 
of  revision,  and  he  hoped  that  the  ex- 
penses would  be  brought  nearer  a  footing 
of  equality. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed,  that  there  was 
another  extravagant  item  of  3,8402.  for 
the  expense  of  confining  and  maintaining 
111  criminal  lunatics  in  Bethlem  Hospital. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
higher  rate  of  charge  for  keeping  these 
persons  in  safe  custody  than  was  made  at 
Ilanwell,  or  any  other  well-conducted  es- 
tablishment. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  a  reduction 
had  taken  place  this  year  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  lunatics;  but  there 
was  a  greater  expense  in  taking  the  charge 
of  criminal  lunatics  than  of  the  lunatics 
confined  at  Han  well.  Many  of  those  con- 
fined in  Bethlem  had  committed  very  grave 
.  offences,  and  they  required  more  care  and 
more  watchful  superintendence  than  ordi- 
nary lunatics. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  125,000/.  for  Public 
Education  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  some  remarks 
had  been  made  upon  the  management  of 
this  fund  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opposed  the  vote  last  year 
might  probably  raise  th^  question  again, 
as  there  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  this 
grant  was  not  fairly  administered  by  the 
Government.  He  would  not  go  more  at 
length  into  the  matter  now,  as  he  believed 


that  it  was  not  expected  that  it  would  come 
on  to-night;  but  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  making  such  observations,  and 
taking  such  a  course  hereafter,  as  he 
thought  fit. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  a  sum  of  120,0002.  being  proposed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Nationfd  Education,  Ireland, 

Mr.  GROGAN  observed,  that  a  notice 
had  just  been  issued  that  early  in  this 
month  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
would  publish  two  volumes  of  poetry, 
which  they  had  prepared,  from  Chaacer 
down  to  the  latest  period,  for  the  use  of 
pauper  children.  He  thought  that  the 
money  spent  in  this  manner  might  have 
been  more  usefully  employed.  It  might 
have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools,  or  in  procuring  school- 
mistresses to  teach  the  female  children 
embroidery  work,  which  was  y^y  beautiful, 
and  found  a  ready  sale. 

Vote  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were  also 
the  following  votes  : — 

10,000i.  for  Schools  of  Design. 

2,0062.  for  the  salaries  of  Professors  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

4,000?.  for  the  University  of  London. 

7,4802.  for  grants  to  Scottish  Univar- 
sities. 

3002.  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academj. 

3002.  for  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

6,0002.  for  the  Royal  DnbUn  Society. 

3,1002.  for  the  Royal  Belfast  Academi- 
cal Institution,  and  for  salaries  of  theolo- 
gical professors  at  Belfast. 

36,2882.  for  the  new  buildings  of  the 
British  Museum. 

On  a  vote  being  proposed  of  1,5001.  on 
account  of  expenses  incurred  in  proenriDg 
antiquities  for  the  British  Museum, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Grogan,  said,  that  the  grant  was  towards 
the  expenses  of  continuing  excavations  ia 
Assyria,  and  the  transport  of  antiquities  to 
England. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  a  sum  of  1,5002.  being  proposed 
for  the  expenses  of  the  National  GhJlery, 

Sir  ^y.  JOLLIFFE  inquired  wlietlier 
any  vote  was  intended  to  be  proposed  for  a 
building  to  contain  the  additional  pietnres, 
namely,  the  Vernon  collection,  wbidi  hftd 
lately  been  presented  to  the  nation  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  he  did  not  think  him- 
self justified,  m  the  present  ccmditioo  of 
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tbe  country,  in  proposing  any  vote  which 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  object  to 
be  attained  was  a  very  desirable  one,  but 
he  could  not  venture  to  propose  such  a 
vote  this  year. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  the  following 
votes : — 

18,000^.  for  the  geological  survey  and 
museum  of  practical  geology. 

5,0002.  for  magnetic  observatories 
abroad,  and  scientific  works  and  experi- 
ments at  home. 

2,8002.  for  completing  the  Nelson  mo- 
nument in  Trafalgar-square. 

4,0492.,  for  the  civil  establishment  at 
Bermuda. 

2,0002.  for  the  civil  establishment  of 
Prince  Edward's  Inland. 

On  a  vote  of  11,5782.  being  proposed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
-British  North  American  provinces, 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  strongly  objected  to 
it.  When  it  was  considered  that  this 
charge  was  made  for  a  religious  sect, 
which  comprised  only  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Canada,  he  thought  he  had 
good  ground  for  calling  it  an  unjust  vote, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  saddled  with  the 
expense. 

Mr.  HAWES  said,  that  the  grant  was 
for  the  lives  of  the  present  incumbents, 
and  expired  with  them.  The  grants  were 
made  in  consequence  of  a  distinct  contract 
entered  into  by  a  former  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  was  glad  that  he 
had  elicited  so  satisfactory  an  answer. 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  were  the  following 
votes : — 

14,1022.  for  the  Indian  department, 
Canada. 

2902.  for  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Bahamas. 

18,0282.  for  the  salaries  of  governors 
in  the  West  India  colonies. 

41,1502.  for  the  salaries  of  stipendiary 
justices  in  the  West  India  colonies  and 
the  Mauritius. 

13,6802.  for  the  civil  establishments  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

16,94Q2.  for  charges  connected  with  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena. 

7,3792.  for  Western  Australia. 

1,7632.  for  Port  Essington. 

On  a  vote  of  20,0002.  being  proposed 
for  the  colony  of  New  Zealand, 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  remarked  that  he 
saw  an  item  of  6002.  for  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand.  He  wished  to  know  whether 


this  charge  was  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  charges  for  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  Canada,  and  whether  it  would 
die  out  with  the  life  of  the  present  bishop  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  could  not  say  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  The  present  charge  on 
this  country  was  owing  to  an  arrangement 
which  was  made  some  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  he  ought  to  inform  the  House, 
that  the  revenues  of  New  Zealand  were  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  hoped  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  would  take  on  itself  its  own 
charges. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  observed,  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  1,5002.  for  a  colonial  ves- 
sel.    What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  replied  that  this  item 
was  for  a  steamer  in  which  the  governor 
visited  the  different  ports  of  tbe  colony,  it 
being  very  important  that  he  should  have 
the  means  always  at  hand  of  doing  so. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  remarked,  that 
there  was  an  item  of  1,2452.  for  the  chief, 
secretary  and  his  establishment.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretiuy 
for  the  Colonies  would  explain  how  much 
was  for  the  colonial  secretary,  and  how 
much  for  his  establishment  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  did  not  know  whether 
the  colonial  secretary  had  6002.  or  8002. 
a  year,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other. 
The  rest  went  to  his  establishment.  He 
begged  to  observe  that  6002.  was  not  the 
whole  income  of  the  bishop,  although  that 
was  the  whde  amount  of  the  charge  borne 
by  this  country. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  said,  that  the 
lieutenant-governor  had  a  salary  of  8002^ 
a  year.  What  necessity  was  there  for  a 
lieutenant-governor  as  well  as  a  governor 
of  New  Zealand  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  replied,  that  the  governor 
of  New  Zealand  resided  at  Auckland,  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  thought  desirable,  therefore,  that  a 
lieutenant-governor  should  be  appointed 
for  the  southern  division  of  the  colony. 
The  island  was  about  to  be  divided,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
had  been  passed  some  time  ago,  into  two 
provinces,  for  the  purposes  of  represen- 
tative government,  and  it  was  important 
that  there  should  be  a  lieutenant-governor 
in  one  of  them. 

Mr.  card  well  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  hearing  that  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  was  likely  to  obtain  representative 
institutions,  and  also  to  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses. He  must  say  that  no  colony  in 
2M2 
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the  world  was  more  fortunate  than  New 
Zealand,  in  having  such  a  governor  as 
Governor  Grey,  and  such  a  bishop  as  Dr. 
Selwyn.  Any  payment  which  might  have 
been  made  by  this  country  to  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn had  been  more  than  repaid  to  the 
public  treasury  by  the  conspicuous  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  good  government  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  a  vote  of  1,023Z. 
for  the  establishment  at  Heligoland. 

On  a  vote  of  5,700^.  being  proposed  to 
defray  the  charge  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 

Mr.  COBDEN  objected  to  it  as  a  most 
enormous  charge.  He  should  like  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  inform 
them  what  was  the  population  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Was  he  exaggerating  when 
he  said  it  did  not  exceed  200  ?  [Mr. 
Hawes  :  No.]  Then  here  was  a  colony 
with  a  population  of  200  souls,  or  he  be- 
lieved he  should  be  nearer  the  mark  if  he 
said  160,  costing  5J001,  a  year  for  go- 
vernment. About  351,  a  head  for  govern- 
ing them!  Why,  they  might  bring  the 
inhabitants  to  this  country  and  support 
them  here  comfortably  for  less  money.  He 
asked,  of  what  possible  value  could  the 
Falkland  Islands  be  to  England?  The 
climate  was  so  bad  that  no  one  could  live 
there,  and  **  no  ship  ever  touched  at  their 
inhospitable  coast,  '  as  was  said  by  Dr. 
Johnson  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  hawes  could  not  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  this  estimate  would  be  altered, 
though  he  thought  that  it  would  be  re- 
duced. The  Falkland  Islands  were  not 
held  simply  for  colonial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  but  there  were  political  consider- 
ations also  in  the  matter.  They  were 
most  valuable  as  a  place  of  call  for  British 
ships. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  understood, 
however,  that  British  ships  never  did  call 
there.  He  could  not  refrain  from  reading 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was 
expended  in  the  government  of  those 
islands.  There  was  a  governor,  800?. ;  ma- 
gistrate, 4001,  ;  chaplain,  400?. ;  surgeon, 
300?.  ;  first  clerk,  200/.  ;  second  clerk, 
150?.;  schoolmaster,  20?.;  surveyor's  de- 
partment, 1,230/. ;  public  works,  1,050?. ; 
Guachos,  300?. ;  purchase  of  stores,  freight 
of  vessels,  and  incidental  expenses,  1,100?.; 
rations,  750?.— in  all,  5,700?.  Really,  if 
this  country  had  more  money  than  it  knew 
what  to  do  with — if  it  were  the  most  flour- 
ishing nation  in  the  world,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  throw  away  its   money  in   a 


more    wanton    manner   than    they    were 
doing. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  25,000?.  for  the  Britisli 
settlement  of  Hong-Kong, 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  objected  to  the  jMiy- 
ment  of  710?.  Us,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  that  colony. 

Mr.    hawes  said,   if    we   for  com- 
mercial, and  highly  commercial   consider- 
ations, took  possession  of  Hong-KoDg,  and 
sent  people  out  there,  it  was  not  unreason- 
able that  we  should  provide  for  their  moral 
I  and  spiritual  instruction. 
I     Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  observed  that 
I  the    Governor  of   Hong  -  Kong    received 
6,000?.  a  year,  and  the  colonial  secretary 
I  and  auditor,  3,301?.  IO5.,  whilst  the  same 
I  officers    in    New   Zealand   received   only 
;  2,500?.  and   1,245?.     Why  should  there 
be  such  a  monstrous  difference  ? 
I      Mr.  HAWES  said,  that  some  of  the 
i  salaries  had  been  reduced.     It  most  be 
;  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  duties  of 
'  the  Governor  of  Hong  -  Kong  were  not 
I  merely  confined  to  that  settlement ;  bat 
'  he  was  the  superintendent  of  trade,  and 
:  had  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  consular 
,  establishments  of  China,  which  rendered 
necessary  the  employment  of  a  huge  and 
expensive  staff ;  and,  besides,  he  was  our 
Plenipotentiary  to  the    Chinese  Govern- 
ment.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
the  climate  was  an  unhealthy  one.     In 
New  Zealand  the  climate  was  singolarly 
salubrious,  but  at  Hong-Kong  it  was  the 
reverse. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  thought,  if  Hong 
Kong  was  so  insalubrious  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated,  it  would  he  easj  to  find 
some  other  place  better  adapted  aa  re- 
garded health  for  a  settlement.  He  shodd 
like  to  hear  some  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  general, 
whose  salary  was  very  high,  amoanting  to 
2,050?.  There  was  also  a  very  laige  sum 
— namely,  9,135?.  for  police  and  gaols, 
which  appeared  to  require  explanation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  suggested  the  redac- 
tion of  the  salaries  to  at  least  one  half— 
of  the  governor,  the  colonial  secretaiy  and 
auditor,  the  treasurer,  the  surveyor  gene- 
ral, and  the  harbour  master,  1,1001. 

Mr.  HAWES  asked  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  all  events  to  wait  till  next  year. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  would  like  to 
know  how  our  trade  was  benefited  by  the 
possession  of  Hong-Kong.  He  had  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage to  England,  and  he  took  it  opon 
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bim  to  saj  that  the  United  States  would 
uot  have  less  trade  with  China  for  not 
having  a  Hong-Kong.  The  only  benefit 
derived  from  it  was  obtained  by  thpse  who 
got  the  places,  and  those  who  had  the  pa- 
tronage at  their  disposal. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  9,827^.  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Labuan, 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  this  appeared 
to  be  a  very  similar  case  to  that  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  We  took  possession  of 
a  barren  rock ;  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  large  trade  there  ;  the  trade  did  not 
come,  but  we  planted  an  establishment 
there  large  enough  for  a  great  community. 
Here  were  the  expenses — governor  and 
commmander-in-chief,  2,000^.  ;  lieutenant 
governor  and  magistrate,  1,375^.  ;  master 
attendant  and  postmaster,  500^. ;  surveyor, 
5001,  ;  station  surgeon,  4162.  13^.  id,  ; 
governors  oflSce,  487^  lOs,  ;  lieutenant 
governor's  office,  1752.  ;  master  attend- 
ant's department,  2652.  ;  surveyor's  de- 
partment, 872.  lOs,  ;  medical  department, 
1002.  ;  police  department,  4202.  IGs.  Sd.  ; 
public  buildings  and  contingent  charges, 
3,5002.— in  all,  9,8272.  IO5.  That  was 
the  charge  last  year,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  next  year.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
what  was  Labuan  for  ?  Were  the  pros- 
pects such  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  large  trade  at  Labuan  ? 
The  fact  was,  that  this  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary case.  It  was  to  a  piece  of  senti- 
mentaHsm  that  we  were  indebted  for  La- 
buan. An  adventurous  gentleman  sailed 
in  his  yacht  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  took  a  fancy  to  Sarawak.  He  got  it 
ceded  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo, 
who  was  little  better  than  a  pirate,  and  he 
became  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak.  By  dint 
of  puffing — sentimental  puffing — he  was 
said  to  go  out  to  Christianise  Borneo 
at  Sarawak.  He  appointed  himself  first 
consid  to  himself;  but  that  was  not 
all.  He  took  the  little  island  of  La- 
buan, which  was  300  miles  from  Sarawak, 
and  became  appointed  Governor  of  Labuan. 
As  it  was  clear,  however,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  do  both  duties,  a  lieutenant  go- 
vernor was  appointed  to  do  his  work  for 
him  at  a  salary  of  1 ,3752.  a  year,  and  to 
govern  an  island  where  there  was  no  popu- 
lation and  no  trade.  He  therefore  asked 
whether  Government  intended  to  keep  up 
the  establishment  at  Labuan  until  it  was 
ascertained  whether  there  was  any  trade 
to  that  little  island  or  not  ? 

Mr.   HAWES  said,  that  he  was  sur- 


prised at  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  as  a  memorial 
had  been  presented  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Manchester,  and  from  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  urging  on  Government 
the  settlement  of  Labuan.  It  was  not 
from  any  feeling  of  sentimentality  that 
Government  had  established  the  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Brooke  was  a  man  singularly 
qualified  from  his  influence  in  the  island  of 
Borneo  to  fill  the  station  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  When  a  distinguished 
man  was  sent  to  a  miserable  spot  like 
that,  was  he  to  go  without  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  labour  and  duties  imposed  upon 
him  ?  If  a  man  of  ability  was  appointed,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  under- 
pay him  for  the  duties  which  he  discharged. 
It  had  been  found  that  when  small  salaries 
had  been  given  to  governors  of  colonies, 
those  salaries  had  been  materially  increased 
by  fees  and  other  allowances.  In  the  case 
of  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  governor  had  13,0002. 
a  year.  As  to  the  mercantile  shipping, 
Labuan  presented  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
Piracy  existed  in  those  seas  to  a  great 
extent;  and  if  any  Gentleman  looked  into 
the  papers  they  would  see  cases  of  piracy 
in  which  property  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
large  amount.  Papers  relating  to  this  set- 
tlement had  been  laid  before  the  House 
this  year.  He  did  not  think  it  right  in 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  to 
say  that  Government  created  patronage  for 
no  useful  or  beneficial  purpose.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  settlement  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  mercantile 
and  steam  navy.  It  was  deemed  to  be  a 
commercial  outport  of  great  importance, 
and  on  the  same  principle  that  he  defended 
Hong-Kong  he  would  defend  Labuan.  The 
Labuan  coal  woidd  be  of  great  use  to  the 
steam  navy. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  was  perfectly  correct — 
that  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  colonies  were  founded,  without  any 
knowledge  of  future  expenses.  An  enter- 
taining book  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  which  was  published,  and  read  in 
all  circles  in  this  country,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Colonial  Office  took 
the  opportunity  of  working  out  the  colony 
of  Labuan.  He  did  not  say  that  they  did 
it  unjustly,  because  they  were  pressed  to 
it  by  a  petition ;  but  he  thought  they  had 
a  duty  of  resistance  as  well  as  of  com- 
pliance to  perform,  and  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  sufficient  advantages  possessed  by 
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this  island  of  Labuan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  mentioned  the  supply  of  coal.  That 
would  come  under  discussion  in  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates.  He  should  like  to 
know  more  as  to  the  supply  of  coal,  and 
the  use  made  of  the  coal  by  our  commer- 
cial marine.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
touched  that  matter  so  very  delicately  that 
he  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  rather  suspected  that 
he  had  not  much  more  to  say  on  that  part 
of  the  question.  There  was  a  postmaster 
at  Labuan  at  300^  per  annum.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  not  gone 
to  the  extreme  length  of  the  danger.  He 
(Mr.  Y.  Smith)  imagined  that  from  the 
nucleus  of  Labuan  they  would  extend  their 
colonial  empire  to  Borneo;  and  no  man  was 
more  willing  or  more  likely  to  do  that 
than  the  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  out 
as  goTemor,  for  a  man  of  his  character 
was  sure,  from  the  tendency  of  his  mind, 
to  endeavour  to  extend  his  empire.  Nor 
was  the  expense  of  governor  the  sole  ex- 
pense. There  were  troops  in  Labuan,  and, 
therefore,  we  did  not  see  the  whole  expense 
of  retaining  Labuan.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  had  truly  stated,  that 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  colonies  crept 
upon  us.  We  had  possession  of  this  colony 
before  Parliament  knew  anything  of  it,  and 
the  House  had  to  vote  money  for  expenses 
over  which  they  had  had  no  control.  He 
thought  that  Labuan  was  as  pretty  a  speci- 
men of  creating  a  colony  as  anything  could 
well  be. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  observed,  that  the 
objections  made  against  Labuan  might 
have  been  made  against  the  foundation  of 
Singapore,  which  had  produced  greater 
benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  than  any  establishment  which  had 
ever  been  founded.  Singapore  was  found- 
ed on  the  recommendation  of  a  man  in 
whom  this  country  could  place  confidence. 
He  contended  that  they  should  not  hastily 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  establishment  of 
this  colony  of  Labuan.  If  it  was  worth 
while  to  extend  our  commercial  relations 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  it  was  worth 
while  to  send  out  an  eminent  man;  and  to 
induce  him  to  go,  they  must  give  him  that 
sort  of  establishment  which  a  governor 
ought  to  have. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  agreed  that  they  ought 
not  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion;  still  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Committee 
had  not  received  that  information  as  to  the 
coal  to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  saw 
that  they  had  on  the  present  Committee  a 


Gentleman  more  likely  to  give  informatioD 
on  this  subject  than  any  other  person.  He 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  for  some  account  as 
to  the  value  of  coal  in  Labuan,  as  to  the 
amount  which  he  expected  to  be  derived 
from  it,  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  bj  the 
steam  vessels. 

Mr.  ha  WES  believed  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  possession,  and  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  party  to  whom  the  working 
of  this  coal  had  been  leased  for  a  time,  had 
sent  out  a  gentleman  who  would  arrive  at 
Labuan  at  the  time  he  was  speaking. 
From  the  calculations  which  he  had  seen, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Mail  Company 
would  obtain  coal  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  the  cost  at  which  they  ir&n  now 
taken.  From  the  same  cause  the  puUic 
would  receive  considerable  benefit,  and  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  not  go  to 
compensate  the  public  for  the  ezpensei 
which  had  been  incurred.  He  thought  be 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  coal  would  be  Tory  large,  when- 
ever the  coal  mines  were  brought  into 
operation. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that  a  memorial  had 
been  sent  up  from  the  north  of  England 
in  favour  of  occupying  this  island.  &  be- 
lieved that,  as  far  as  regarded  several 
places  in  the  north,  the  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester Chambers  of  Commerce  had  me- 
moralised  Government  in  favour  of  this 
island,  which  was  seven  miles  loDff;  but 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
mei'ce  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  were  too 
much  men  of  business  to  send  establiib- 
ments  until  they  ascertained  whether  the 
island  was  of  any  use.  He  did  not  beliefs 
that  ten  white  people  were  living  on  the 
island.  He  must  tell  the  hon.  G^ntkman 
that  there  was  not  so  much  disinterested- 
ness about  the  origin  of  the  settlement  as 
he  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose.  He 
knew  the  whole  history  of  the  origin  of  thb 
settlement;  he  was  not  going  to  state  all  hs. 
knew,  but  this  he  did  know,  that  thera 
was  not  so  much  disinterestedness  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  supposed.  There  was  sn 
emissary  from  London,  who  went  through 
the  north  of  England  to  excite  the  memo- 
rialists. Nothing  was  so  easy,  if  a  gentle- 
man had  a  motive,  than  for  him  to  go 
through  the  north  of  England  to  raise  ex- 
pectations— to  hold  out  promises— of  some 
new  market  in  Borneo  or  Japan^  or  pro- 
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bablj  any  other  almost  unknown  country. 
Active  commercial  communities  would  be 
found  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
promised  markets,  and  sometimes  they  did 
not  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  prospects. 
These  stimulants  were  responded  to  by 
some  memorial  courteously  worded,  ii)  fa- 
vour of  occupying  Labuan.  He  must  tell 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  that  there 
was  some  apprehension  that  we  were  going 
to  occupy  Sarawak.  That  was  the  first 
thing  talked  of,  that  being  part  of  the 
great  island  of  Borneo;  and  Labuan  being 
known  to  be  detached  from  Borneo,  and 
only  seven  miles  in  extent,  it  was  cauti- 
ously expressed  that  this  island  should  be 
occupied,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  it 
was  done  not  to  encourage  the  attempt  to 
settle  at  Sarawak.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  Rajah  Brooke  was  consul  at  Sarawak, 
and  governor  at  Labuan,  300  miles  from 
Sarawak  ?  Was  not  that  very  much  like 
a  job  ?  A  gentleman  was  appointed  con- 
sul to  himself  at  Sarawak,  where  he  was 
the  rajah,  and  wore  an  oriental  dress;  and 
he  was  given  the  appointment  of  Governor 
of  Labuan,  which  was  300  miles  off.  How 
could  he  discharge  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  remarked, 
that  Governor  Brooke  did  not  seek  for  this 
office.     He  was  named  consul  to  Borneo. 

Mr.  GOBDEN  :  It  is  stated  in  the  esti- 
mate that  he  is  to  reside  at  Sarawak. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Yes,  con- 
sul residing  at  Sarawak.  He  is,  however, 
not  consul  to  himself,  but  to  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo,  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  could  not  help 
thanking  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  for  having  been  to  a  certain  degree 
just  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
whole  of  the  country  paid  the  charge  for 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  there  was 
a  vast  expenditure  for  this  purpose.  Of  i 
late  years,  if  a  bale  of  cotton  was  not  pro- 
tected in  any  part  of  the  world,  an  outcry 
woidd  be  raised.  He  believed  there  was 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  trade 
was  less  secure  than  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo.  A  certain  extent  of  security  had 
been  ensured  by  Governor  Brooke,  and  the 
Government  had  properly  bestowed  honours 
on  him.  The  charge,  however,  of  this  co- 
lony appeared  to  be  excessive.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  also  appeared  to  be  very 
great.  There  was  a  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Northampton  said 
that  there  were  troops  there;  but  he  (Sir 


W.  Jolliffe)  believed  thef«  was  only  a  de- 
tachment of  marines;  and  surely  the  latter 
officer  was  unnecessary,  as  the  force  there 
could  be  adequately  commanded  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship  to  which  they  belonged. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERE  expressed  his  sur- 
prise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  treated 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  memorial  presented  by  that  body  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  then  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they 
took  a  much  more  serious  view  of  the 
appropriation  of  Labuan  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  would  lead 
hon.  Members  to  suppose.  That  chamber 
was  hardly,  he  should  think,  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  would  be  likely  to  be  in- 
duced merely  by  a  person  going  about 
among  them,  as  the  hon.  Member  had  re- 
presented, to  address  the  First  Minister  in 
such  terms  as  they  then  used.  Nothing 
could  be  more  precise  or  less  vague  than 
the  statement  they  then  made,  which  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  men  who  had 
looked  well  into  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  here  quoted  passages  from 
the  memorial,  which  were  to  the  general 
effect  —  that  the  memorialists  had  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  that  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Borneo  had  presented  itself  to  the  British 
Government,  and  that  they  implored  the 
head  of  the  Government  not  to  suffer  any 
delay  to  take  place  in  securing  a  port  of  such 
importance,  and  one  in  every  way  so  desira- 
ble— that  the  station  in  question  was  most 
conveniently  situated  for  the  China  trade — 
that  it  would  be  a  refuge  for  our  shipping 
in  distress,  a  bulwark  in  war,  and  a  centnd 
depot  for  trade — that  the  possession  of 
Labuan  would  confer  peculiar  advantages 
on  British  interests ;  and  the  memorialists 
prayed  that  the  settlement  might  be 
completed  with  the  utmost  possible  des- 
patch. Those  were  the  sentiments  ex'* 
pressed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  with  them  he  (Mr.  Labou-» 
chere)  entirely  agreed.  He  was,  also,  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment then  in  power  not  to  forego  the 
opportunity,  the  importance  of  which  was 
thus  pressed  upon  them,  not  by  Manches-^ 
ter  alone,  but  by  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool^ 
and  London,  and  all  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  but 
right  to  make  this  settlement.  Into  the 
particulars  of  that  settlement  he  would  not 
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now  enter :  but,  :9o  far  as  making  the  set- 
tlement itself  was  concerned,  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  then 
Government,  urged  as  it  was  by  the  prin- 
cipal mercantile  bodies  of  the  country,  to 
act  as  they  had  done.  But,  above  all,  he 
must  express  his  surprise  that  this  re- 
proach, even  if  reproach  were  deserved, 
should  have  proceeded  from  so  distin- 
guished a  member  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  what  he  quar- 
relled with  was,  that  this  was  a  most  ex- 
travagant and  profligate  establishment. 
His  objections  had  not  at  all  been  an- 
swered. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
echo  his  objections  against  this  establish- 
ment. They  had  people  paid  ten  times 
as. much  as  the  merchants  of  Manchester 
would  pay.  They  had  set  an  example  of 
profligate  extravagance.  He  hoped  that 
every  commercial  community  in  England 
would  take  warning  by  this,  and  would 
bear  in  mind,  if  they  encouraged  settle- 
ments, that  it  was  merely  to  find  places, 
and  jobs,  and  pensions  for  those  who  were 
the  friends  of  Government. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that,  at  all  events, 
they  were  getting  some  information.  This 
island  appeared  to  be  prolific  in  establish- 
ments, if  in  nothing  else.  The  hon.  Un- 
der Secretary  talked  about  prospective  and 
future  advantages,  but  not  a  word  about 
present  benefits;  and  he  had  not  even  said 
a  word  of  the  actual  advantages  now  de- 
rived from  the  coal,  notwithstanding  the 
appeal  that  had  been  made  to  him.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  should  tell  the 
Committee  what  the  real  value  of  the  coal 
was.  It  seemed  very  odd,  that  in  this  co- 
lony, with  nobody  living  there,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have,  not  only  a  governor, 
but  a  vice-governor  as  well.  Notwith- 
standing the  explanation  of  the  noble  For- 
eign Secretary  concerning  the  consulship, 
it  appeared,  at  least,  that  the  governor 
held  another  office  elsewhere,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  lieutenant  governor 
to  do  his  work  for  him. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  that  there 
was  one  reason  for  the  facility  of  stirring 
up  the  north  of  England,  which  had  not 
been  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  and  that  was,  that  mercantile 
men  had  great  facility  in  making  experi- 
ments when  other  people  were  to  pay  for 
them.  Let  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be 
tried  with  a  subscription  to  pay  the  ex- 
pcnscsj  and  then  we  should  see  what  was 


their  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  opinion 
in  the  country  was  not  favourable.  There 
was  rather  a  wild  story  of  the  origin  of 
this  colony.  An  enterprising  yachter  went 
and  played  the  "illustrious  stranger'*  in  a 
foreign  country,  under  circumstances  of 
very,  doubtfid  morality,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  awful  expenditure  was  laid  upon 
the  country.  It  reminded  him  of  an 
oriental  story  : — Once  a  sultan  gave  a  man 
a  dog — the  man  said  that  the  dog  must  have 
a  servant,  the  servant  must  have  a  bouse, 
the  house  must  have  a  wife,  and  he  must 
have  a  pension  to  support  himself  and  wife. 
The  same  would  be  the  end  with  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  considered  the 
House  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  for  hay- 
ing brought  this  matter  before  them. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON,  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  Mr.  Newdegate,  said,  that 
those  seas  undoubtedly  swarmed  with  pi- 
rates, and  atscounts  had  been  recently  receiv- 
ed that  a  large  force  of  them  had  been  ra- 
vaging the  shores  of  the  rivers.  Of  course, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  Sir  J.  Brooke 
to  take  such  measures  as  were  necessaiy 
for  the  repression  of  these  outrages  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  Not  only 
our  cruisers  had  been  employed  in  that 
service,  but  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  had  sent  a  large  expe- 
dition to  root  out  these  pirates.  There 
could  he  no  doubt  that,  with  the  yiew 
not  only  of  protecting  our  own  commerce, 
but  those  who  were  our  customers,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  wholesale  piracy  should 
be  put  a  stop  to;  and  one  of  the  functions 
of  Sir  J.  Brooke  was  to  put  an  end  to 
these  outrages. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  pirates 
never  attacked  square-rigged  Tsssels;  all 
they  did  was  to  prey  upon  the  savage  in- 
habitants of  the  quasi  continent  of  Borneo, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  did  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Baltic  shores;  and  was  it  the  business  of 
Great  Britain  to  send  out  men  of  war,  in 
order  to  compel  these  savages  to  live 
like  civilised  people  ?  He  doubted  the 
policy  of  such  a  proceeding;  and  it  was 
most  certain  that  the  expenditure  would 
never  be  reduced  whilst  such  a  system 
lasted. 

Mr.  mangles  said,  that  the  danger 
from  these  pirates  ought  not  to  be  made 
light  of,  for  it  was  real,  and  much  alarm 
existed.  The  commerce  from  Singapore 
came  into  those  seas  in  tho  small  yessek 
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which  were  made  the  prey  of  these  pirates, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harhour  was  in- 
fested by  them.  It  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  trade  in  this  Archipelago  did 
not  require  protection. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts  from  China,  two 
Europeans  had  lately  been  destroyed  by 
pirates  when  passing  from  one  port  to  an- 
other in  a  small  craft. 

Mr.  COBDEN,  with  reference  to  the 
eases  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Guildford,  begged  to  say  that  his  (Mr. 
Cobden*s)  remark  applied  to  the  state  of 
matters  at  present,  and  not  to  the  state  of 
matters  some  years  ago.  Besides,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  parties  were  not  attacked 
on  that  occasion,  but  merely  frightened. 

Mr.  mangles  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  British  commerce  did  not  require  the 
protection  of  the  Navy  even  at  present  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect commerce,  but  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  more  ships  to  Rajah  Brooke 
for  that  purpose. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  13,654Z.  for  Emigration 
being  proposed, 

Mr.  HAWES,  in  explanation,  said,  it 
was  not  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the 
establishment  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners. Although  the  business  had  in- 
creased, the  establishment  remained  upon 
the  scale  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  there  was  no  present  prospect  of  a  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  GROGAN  asked  if  it  were  intended 
to  supply  the  same  number  of  free  pas- 
sages to  emigrants  from  Ireland  this  year 
as  had  been  granted  last  year  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  replied,  that  the  number 
of  free  passages  depended  upon  the  state 
of  the  colonial  funds,  which,  in  turn,  de- 
pended upon  the  sales  of  land,  or  upon  the 
amounts  raised  upon  the  security  of  land. 
If  anything,  the  facilities  for  emigration 
would  be  increased  this  year.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  great  bulk  of  emigration  was  not 
to  our  own  colonies,  •  but  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  it  cost  at  least 
142.  to  proceed  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
whilst,  by  the  last  accounts  from  Liverpool, 
he  found  a  passage  could  be  produred  to 
the  United  States  for  21,  1 6s. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  hoped,  if  the  Colonial 
Office  had  adopted  the  system  of  assisting 


to  free  passages,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  make  the  colonies 
pay  the  amount  they  had  hitherto  paid,  in 
order  to  relieve  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  burden  of  maintaining 
their  poor.  He  suggested  that  the  grant 
of  free  passages  should  be  limited  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  HAWES  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
question  of  assistance  to  free  emigration. 
Assisted  or  free  emigration  was  governed 
according  to  colonial  rules. 

Mr.  SCOTT  :  Colonial  Office  rules  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  :  No,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  colonies  themselves. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  to  ffive  some  assurance 
to  the  House  of  their  mtention  to  take  up 
the  question  of  emigration  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Nothing  was  of 
more  importa^^ce  to  the  industrious  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  should 
encourage  the  establishment  of  emigration 
clubs;  and  he  (Mr.  Hindley)  suggested 
that  the  expense  of  sending  honest  la- 
bourers out  should  be  defrayed,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  each,  by  the  emigra- 
tion club  of  which  the  party  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  parish  or  union  to  which  he  be- 
longed, the  Government,  and  the  colony. 
By  such  an  arrangement  all  parties  would 
be  benefited,  both  at  home,  an4  in  the  co- 
lonies. Let  the  House  not  be  fiqi^itened 
at  any  proposal  to  grant  one  or  two  mil- 
lions for  this  purpose.  He  was  satisfied 
that  if  the  eight  millions  given  to  Ireland 
had  been  thus  expended,  that  country 
would  have  been  really  benefited,  whilst 
the  interests  of  the  people  themselves  would 
have  been  materially  promoted. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  for  80,0002. ,  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of 
captured  and  liberated  Africans  being  pro- 
posed, 

SirW.  JOLLIFFE  said,  this  was  the 
first  of  a  class  of  votes  to  which  he,  for 
one,  should  give  his  decided  opposition. 
The  system  we  had  pursued  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  had  added  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  traffic,  whilst  it  had  en- 
tirely failed  in  accomplishing  the  object  in 
view.  It  cost  this  country  at  least  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  besides  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ships,  and  the  loss  of  life.  So  strongly 
did  he  feel  upon  it,  that  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  move  that  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing vote  be  omitted,  or  that  our  squa- 
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ur/r,  if  V^,  v%rr.  yrr^y/^.  v/v^  7'«'^  f.:,r  Mi.  H£5X£r  M&i.  is  appcaicJ  ducj 
tir.M  y^ty/^,  if^ctK  ^p^mt  1a  4m;r'%;ii,n,  r.r ;  aj4i  dac  t«c  cviie  A»e  «i&  Hoaz-Koox. 
1^  a/z'r.A  rr.//i^  ^/r  «k>,K  tir.^  W«h(  IzAa'  for  Lr.  tLL*  Tote  vu  iadojed  a  sore  of  sop- 
^M/,r.t^^  ^v*U)  V/«;  ^»tf;r^e^,  rr.<i«h  ar^re  plefB^uurr  csdznate  for  4^3161.  HesliosU 
^v^  yt*f.A  y^,  Atihh  \0j\%,  I  like  to  koAv  vfaat  the  cotualsr  cRabCih- 

Mx  MH.VK/t  Of  H.MO.V  %A;/i,  tUt  tho^  !  m«&t  of  HoozKoag  rcmHr  mm.  Tbe  aa- 
/y/f»ft«t  Ka/I  U>;r»  ^.4UM;4h«d  hv  tre^tj,  bnt  |  lanr  of  the  chief  aopcriiiieBdcBt,  1.5uuU 
tu  /-/yfi^^yfrj^k^;  //f  t(>4  f«:<:4itit  \\nh  taken  bj    wm  said  to  be  iaeliided  m  that  of  tlie  go- 


fio7*rrMft*rTtt  with  r*r%y:*:i  to  the  iUiTe 
tr*/li:,  th/:j  WJ  n//tbiri;(  U/  do.  The  lifreikt- 
«:«t  ff'/rtiori  of  that  trade  tra^  carried  on 
ririd'-r  th«f  ISra/Jlian  fla{(;  and  a»  we  had 
rtfi/;<'rft)j  'U-JtuAfA  that  al(  nhipft  found  ulave- 
trMWuv^  under  that  fla((  were  amenftble  to 
\'tf\U%h  jiinMl'i/ftion,  the  courta  of  mixed 
e/mfrrii«tiiori  hml  hiu-jmni  ij%eleMfi,  He  should 
Iff  f/\n*\  Ut  hear  from  hia  noble  Friend  at 
the  liea^l  of  the  Korei((n  Office  whether  anj 
eatift«i  hful  recently  been  tried  before  the 
mt ntu\  romrniMton  courU, 

Vim:or«T  I'AKMKRMTON  said,  it  was 
qiiiifi  tnifi  that  a  ((H'at  portion  of  the  fdave 
tra«lii  wnn  cnrriful  on  under  the  Brazilian 
fhiK.  Hut  nnfortunatfilj  it  was  also  car- 
rUu\  Oft  to  piorno  exUtnt  under  tin;  Spanish 
II ml  otlior  flft^N;  ami  if  tlierto  courts  were 
to  iMt|iNi«,  tlH*rn  would  bo  no  tribunal  for 
(idjudidfition.  No  doulit  tlioy  wore  a  source 
of  oApnuNo  to  tills  country;  but,  acting 
ution  a  NUfCf^oHtion  thrown  out  in  that 
lliMtNl*  hiNt  yiuir,  ho  lind  loft  vacant  several 
iippoiuiniontN.  wliirh  hud  oauh(m1  a  roduc- 
tiiiu  in  tliis  yoar's  ostiniatos  of  (1,000.  Ho 
wan  iiUo  in  rommuuirution  with  the  Oo- 
vornniont  of  Portugal,  with  a  view  tu  the 
iiHlurtiou  of  tho  «Miur(M  in  .laumica  and  the 
(*npo  thi  Vonlo  InlandN.  His  ri^ht  hon. 
l'*i-iiMid  and  (ho  llouso  ini^lit  ho  assunnl 
that  wloMiov«M'  ho  found  it  posHihlc  to  ctfoot 
iiMluotioiiN  in  oxpoudi(urt>,  consistontly 
with  ininiitainiuff  tho  ohjootn  for  which  tho 
ooiiitN  had  boon  ontabliHluMl,  ho  nhould  not 
luil  t\i  luiiil  hint^olf  of  huoIi  opportum- 
tioi. 

Mu.  MIl.NKK  iJIHSONaskod.whothor 
tho  »vt\uu  of  voji!«oU  adjudioatiHl  ujHm  by 
tho  noxod  oonuuiHHiou  wa*»  aA  tho  law  r\^ 
«|un>vL  tv^ulrti'lv  laid  lvt\»r\*  rarliamont  i 

\\s^sM\x  PXI.MKKSTON  Mid,  that 
t\>\n\  tuuo  to  (imo  r^^turu*  had  Kvn  mado 
\o   PrtvUiMuoot   of  i\\\    tho   *hip*  0Apturt\l 
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veraor;  but  Hong-Koog  was  a  Bridsik  aei- 
tlement,  and  he  thoi^t  h 
mon  to  keep  consuls  in  oar  own  i 
Hong-Kong  coat  25,0u0f.  for 
and  4,316/.  for  coosukr,  serriees,  Bakiiu: 
a  total  of  29,3162.  He  wished  for  soomi 
explanation  with  regard  to  llie  *^'*'*— ^"^ 
charge. 

ViscocxT  PALMERSTON  replied,  thai 
the  same  indiTidoal  performed  the  fboe- 
tions  of  goremor  of  Hong-Kong  and  chief 
superintendent  of  the  consoler  establisli- 
ments  in  China,  hot  he  had  no  separate 
salary  as  superintendent  of  trade.  He 
communicated  diplomatically  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  discharged  ail  the  duties 
of  governor,  superintended  trade,  sod  held 
communications  with  all  the  consols  at  the 
five  ports,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-dhow-foo, 
Ningpo,  and  Shangai.  These  duties  were 
extremely  arduous,  and  he  required  the  as- 
sistance of  an  establishment  to  enable  him 
to  perform  them. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  thought  it  was  useless 
to  pay  an  interpreter  at  the  consolate  of 
Canton  750/.  a  year,  when  so  distinguish- 
ed a  linguist  as  Dr.  Bowring  was  appointed 
there  at  a  salary  of  1,800/.  per  annum. 
Tho  learned  Doctor  was  competent  to  per- 
form that  duty  himself. 

Mk.  MITCHELL  objected  to  two  se- 
cretaries being  maintained  at  Hong-Kong; 
tho  iirst  having  l,500/.9  and  the  other 
i,l?00/.  per  annum. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  explained, 
that  tho  first  was  employed  in  the  bosiBess 
of  rogistrar,  which  was  extremdj  Tudnni- 
uous ;  and  the  other,  in  Chinese  duties; 
and.  under  tho  circumstances,  he  did  not 
soo  how  any  reduction  could  be  made. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  pcunted  out  the  iue- 
qualities  in  the  salaries  of  different  consuls 
at  ditTorc'nt  places,  and  asked  upon  whst 
priaci|Uo  thov  won?  fixed  ? 

Visooi  ST '  PALMERSTOX  said,  As 
^lary  dopondcd  upi>n  a  Tarietr  of  coa- 
sidoMUor.js  5ttch  as  the  importance  of  the 
x;:;::o5  to  bo  porforcicd,  ihe  nak  of  the 
.^t^.vr  to  bo  on:pV.^Tod.  iho  expeaae  of  the 
v'.A.-c.  ihc  naiuro  <>x  tho  cEssie,  aad  as  ea. 
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In  all  cases  he  had  endeaTOured  to  appro- 
priate the  salary  as  carefully  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  service. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  he  perceived  that 
there  was  a  very  large  sum  charged  for 
the  consular  establishment  at  Canton.  He 
wished  to  know  if  any  addition  had  heen 
made  to  the  expense  of  this  establishment 
since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bowring  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  there 
had  not  been  any  addition  made.  It  was 
quite  true  that  these  Chinese  salaries  had 
heen  originally  arranged  on  a  very  high 
scale;  hut  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
compare  the  estimates  for  this  year  with 
those  of  former  years,  he  would  see  that  a 
gradual  reduction  had  been  going  on.  The 
high  salaries  had  been  fixed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  had  heen,  he  might 
say,  inherited  by  the  Government ;  but 
they  were  doing  their  utmost  to  reduce 
them. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  in  addition  to 
the  large  salary  of  the  chief  superinten- 
dent, he  perceived  that  1,0002.  was  put 
down  for  his  outfit.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  customary  to  allow  outfits  to  consular 
ofiicers,  and  the  item  was  the  more  objec- 
tionahle  as  he  perceived  that  the  expenses 
of  these  Chinese  consuls  amounted  to  a 
larger  sum  than  the  whole  of  the  consuls 
in  the  United  States. 

ViscoTTNT  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
outfit  allowed  to  the  chief  superintendent 
was  according  to  the  established  regula- 
tion. Before  drawing  the  comparison 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  he 
should  have  heen  prepared  to  show  that  a 
residence  in  China  was  as  healthy  and  de- 
sirable as  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  spoke  a 
language  for  which  interpreters  were  as 
necessary  as  for  the  Chinese,  and  that  they 
were  as  likely  to  give  as  much  trouble  in 
their  mercantile  dealings  as  the  people  of 
China. 

Mr.  HENLEY  repeated,  that  he  thought 
a  charge  for  an  outfit  to  a  consular  officer 
likely  to  he  converted  into  a  very  bad  pre- 
cedents 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  these  Chi- 
nese consuls,  as  they  were  called,  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  diplomatic  agents,  and  also 
judges,  having  both  criminal  and  civil  ju- 
risdiction. Among  a  people  who  were  so 
sensitive  of  afi^ronts  as  the  Chinese,  the 
manner  in  which  these  functions  were  car- 
ried into  operation  was  calculated  to  lead 
to  incessant  dissatisfaction  and  annoyance; 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  take  it 


into  his  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  expedient  to  get  rid  of  this  system 
of  jurisprudence  altogether,  and  to  confine 
those  gentlemen  in  future  to  their  com- 
mercial functions  alone. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  he- 
lieved  that  there  was  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  preserve  peace  hetween  the 
two  nations  than  this  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  called  it.  Any  one  who  remem- 
hered  the  period  prior  to  the  Treaty  of 
Nankin  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  con- 
stant disputes  that  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  impossihility  of  delivering  up  British 
offenders  to  he  dealt  with  hy  the  Chinese 
law,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  subjected  to  a 
barbarous  death.  The  system  of  giving 
judicial  functions  to  the  consuls  in  China, 
was  a  reason  why  their  salaries  should  be 
larger  than  otherwise.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that,  so  far  from  considering  that  an 
alteration  ought  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  this  arrangement,  every  year's  expe- 
rience tended  to  impress  him  more  strongly 
with  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  system. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  inquired  whether  the 
noble  Lord  had  received  any  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bowring  at  Canton, 
or  of  his  reception  there  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
intelligence  had  heen  received  of  the  Doc- 
tor's arrival  at  Hong-Kong;  and  no  douht 
when  he  reached  Canton  his  reception 
would  he  such  as  his  merits  demanded. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  a  vote  for 
20,000^  for  the  expense  of  missions 
ahroad. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  he  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  moved  that 
this  Bill  he  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee upstairs. 

Mr.  LOCKHARTohjected  to  proceeding 
with  the  measure  at  all,  in  the  absence  of 
so  many  Scotch  Members  as  were  now  out 
of  town. 

Mr.  P.  SCOTT  said,  it  was  a  very  con- 
venient practice  for  the  House  that  not 
only  this  Bill,  hut,  he  helieved,  all  Scotch 
Bills,  should  be  shuffled  out  of  the  House, 
and  referred  to  Committees  upstairs. 
This  practice  had  been  adopted  for  the  last 
two  Sessions  ;  and  no  douht  it  was  a  very 
convenient  one  for  the  Government,  which 
could  select  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  a  Committer,  and  thus  smother  discus- 
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nion.  It  WAS  aIro,  no  doubt,  a  remarkably 
convoniiMtt  an'Angctncnt  for  tbo  House, 
(M)inpoHO(l  aH  it  was  almost  altogether  of 
KiigliMh  Monibors ;  and  all  he  had  to  say 
tu  tho  arrangement  was,  that  it  would  add 
to  tho  eonveiiience  if  Irish  measures  were 
triMitod  in  tho  same  manner.  He  thought 
At  least  that  some  quid  pro  quo  should  be 
oHtahHshod,  and  that  Irish  Members  should 
oithor  insist  upon  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill  or 
tlie  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  being  referred 
to  (/ommittoes  upstairs,  or  that  they 
should  join  with  the  Scotch  Members  in 
voting  that  Scotch  measures  should  be 
disouHsed  down  stairs. 

Order  for  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
discharged. 

Hill  commitod  to  a  Select  Committee. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o*clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS,' 
Mondav,  June  4,  1849. 

MiNVTi».l     PORLio  BiLiA—  1*  Dcftctt  in  LCMM. 
t*  l.««Hlk>T\1  and  Tenant. 
Hff^rlri^ — ApfirrKcMKNi  of  DcMCten  (PDrtugal). 

VRTlTlON^  PKBMtitTKn.  Ry  LatA  Brougham,  ftom  Wiia- 
U^rac  MiAMfTt  >V«)liQ||^on,  and  Llannnt,  for  Extending 
the  Juri*di«K>n  «t  iViunty  Courts;  alao  ftttm  Fimbury, 
for  thr  KrtaNwhnwnt  of  Home  Cokmin.— From  Bristol, 
Nonrick,  and  other  Place*,  agaimt  the  Endowment  of 
Roman  faiht^ie  l^rkeia  ta  Ireland.-  Pitim  Rosbur|rh, 
and  rdinhMtyh*  i^taiMt  llie  Marri^ie  (S^cotland)  Bill.— 
K>  the  l>uVe  of  Bneekneh.  IVom  RoxbaiKh,  Edmhuigh. 
and  IVrth,  t^iauMt  th*  R<«btcni«  Births,  ^*  tS<vitland> 
Bill;  aW  (V\wi  Selktrk,  aitaimt  the  Running;  of  PiMMn- 
Iter  TrMw  on  the  s^ahhath;  abo  fSwi  Auchtemuehty 
aiMl  l>mh.  to  mnore  <Wmi  the  Statute  B<Mk  thoae  Esh 
ncnnenty  under  which  the  Rex.  J,  Sh^ve  ha»  bem  Inoai^ 
cvraied :  likewue  n>  reAr  all  International  DiflHwic—  to 
AiMtntion  h>  Xentral  rv«««r».-4)T  the  Earl  of  Malina. 
hun .  (hwn  ^  aV*.  tor  riv*NtK«n  ftxwn  univatxktnd  For^ 
«^  i\Mnpct)iKm.— .Tnwt  OM  Aln«fonl,  B»ho|«  Sntfeon. 
and  ^^rtter  PfaMW.  A.ir  the  R<|teal  of  the  Malt  Tax.—  By 
the  Kari  «if  M.  iWrmans  fhcm  BolWn,  that  Board*  oif 
i«w«l^(llam  max  he  1im|K>«Nt«d  t<t  i^ot  ^npwawnowvip 
AllowanMv  to  rsvr  |jaw  ^'^Acwni. — Bx  Ixvd  >tanl(T,  ftvwn 
VY.WVMN  fiv  an  AltimrtW'vn  im  I>i«tp(war^  the  Grant*  made 
In  Aixswt  «if  ruMic  Pdueation. — Tivin  SMrantw.  m  hite^ 
MMtiev  and  Thovk.  ^n^mt  the  i«rantins  of  anx  Xcw  L.>> 
<vniii«  t«>  Bmt  ShOf*^  — Tnwn  IjmcaMn-.  ftw  the  \d«ifCMn 
of  a  Sx>tem  cf  >ec«i)ai  Kdwntv.'m.  to  he  fiUT^-cu^  Yie 
I'Oeal  Raiea. 

KinWvTlOX -TUK  NATIONAL  SCHiXM^^. 

I.ORT^  ST.VNl.KY  pro^-^nUNl  a  potiiion 
«d    tho    *nVj<vi    x^   TiAt^oniU    odacAtion :  1 
•Khi*   in    pTW^ontin^    iu    be    inwiTod    the 

hiw  if  ho  TOTH^*;osi  a  ofiosj^^-m  w>.vV.  he 
h*d  put  in  tho  t>ftr;v  ix^ri  *-.:"  tJ^o  Sos> 
*!wn,  with  r*>r^^roT>oo  t*>  iho  ApiV;;oA::iv"*T,  of 
tV  fnn^i  f-vr  tho  Soh«\^i^  of  tho  NiitKirji' 
^^noty  Tho  |VNitioY\  *:ii*  !:\"»nj  tW  "ir- 
K*hT(.Mf)t$  <^f  tho  «io*T^o";^  of  V7or^^ .  f.r\. 
«ft»f*r  ^wipUiiiin.^  «y   tho  i^-^rjiior.  o:    :^;" 


management  clauses  under  which  the  funds 
were  distributed,  prayed  that  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  Government  might  be 
limited  to  two  points — namely,  that  the 
site  of  school  buildings  shall  be  legally  se- 
cured by  trusts  legally  constituted ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  school  shall  be  open  to 
Government  inspection  within  certain  lim- 
its, as  arranged  in  1840.  Early'  in  the 
Session,  he  had  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Marquess  upon  this  subject,  when 
he  was  informed  that  a  correspondence 
was  then  going  on  upon  the  subjeet  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church.  He  had  now  to  ask  if  that 
correspondence  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  whether  terms  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  Govemment  and 
the  heads  of  the  Church  tending  to  remove 
the  objections  which  were  entertained  by 
a  large  body  in  the  Church  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  state  that  that  cor- 
respondence had  been  brought  to  a  condo- 
sion.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it  soon 
would  be.  As  far  as  related  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  it  had  come  to  an 
end.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
their  Lordships,  that  certain  arrangemeDts 
had  been  made  by  that  Committee  whidi 
were  deemed  satisfiKtonr  by  many  distin- 
guished Prelates  of  the  Church,  aind  even 
by  many  of  the  objectors  to  their  former 
proceedings.  There  were,  however,  cer- 
tain persons — but  he  believed  that  their 
number  was  not  laige — who  sdD  objected 
to  the  regulations  and  conditioiis  which 
the  Committee  considered  to  be  iodEipen- 
sable  for  carrying  out  the  intentJons  of 
Parliament.  He  thought  it  pn^wr  that 
the  correspondence  should  be  hrooglil  to  a 
conclusion  before  it  was  preeeated  to  Par- 
liament ;  but  if  he  shouhl  find  that  aay 
considerable  tame  was  likely  to  dapae  he- 
fore  it  was  brought  to  a  eonchinoB,  he 
would  lay  it  upon  the  table  as  for  as  H  had 
gono«  a5  ho  was  most  anxioes  that  die 
anoDtioa  of  K-«ih  Houses  of  Parliamriif 
s.hould  be  called  to  the  subject. 

U>Kr  STANLEY  obeerivd,  that  em 
reason  whioh  had  induced  lum  to  pet  this 
oues^tSon  wa&.  that  he  had  neee  that  ihe 
vote  on  thi»  snhjert  had  pasaed^  te^  g&m 
U<\  in  the  othor  Hon^to  of  PirJiiTimf  He* 
ihoroforo.  thoiurlii.  that  the  tin>e  lad  now 
o.'ono  whon  tht*ir  Lordabips  ought  ta  eeder- 
sraT>3  what  tho  ccm^iiians  wei«  v^^o*  vhidi 
fi:;uro  rr^uni^  to  thoj«e  school  wuc  to  he 
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he  was  not  aware  of  the  intention  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  put  this  question  to  the  nohle 
President  of  the  Council,  he  had  not  come 
down  to  the  House  prepared  to  make  any 
ohservations  upon  it.  One  ohservation, 
however,  had  heen  made  by  the  noble 
Baron  which  appeared  to  him  to  require  an 
answer  on  his  part.  The  noble  Baron  had 
spoken  of  the  correspondence  as  a  corre- 
spondence between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Now, 
that  was  not  quite  correct.  The  cor- 
respondence had  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Society.  It  was  true  that 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
comprehended  several  rulers  of  the  Church; 
but  he  distinctly  asserted,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  were  not  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  National  Society,  and  that  the 
Church  itself  was  not  responsible  for  them. 
He  would  say  more  than  that ;  he  asserted 
that  great  inconvenience  had  arisen  from 
the  notion  that  the  National  Society  re- 
presented the  Church.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  noble  Baron's  observations  he  must 
express  his  own  concurrence.  He  thought 
that  Parliament  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  mode 
of  expending  the  public  money  which  was 
disbursed  by  its  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  poor,  and  on  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  was  to  be  dispensed. 
He  trusted  that  Government  would  attend 
to  this  point,  and  afford  some  explanation; 
for  at  present  it  seemed  that  the  clergy 
had  no  choice  save  that  of  accepting  the 
money  on  the  terms  of  the  Government. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their 
Lordships,  that  some  years  ago  he  *had 
moved  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  Parliament  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  its  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  could  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature — the  mode  in  which  popu- 
lar education  could  be  promoted  throughout 
the  country.  Certain  it  was  that  great 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  as 
to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  grants 
by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  those  apprehensions 
80  entertained  in  the  Church  were  by  any 
means  allayed.  He  did  not  think  that 
these  apprehensions  were  justly  enter- 
tained ;  at  least,  he  did  not  entertain  them 
himself  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
entertained  by  the  parties  to  whom  he  al- 
luded ;  buty  he  thought,  consideration  was 


due  to  the  scruples  which  were  felt;  and, 
whether  those  scruples  were  just  or  not. 
Parliament  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  Council  before  they  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  observation 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  that  these  Minutes 
should  be  before  Parliament,  in  order  that 
any  errors  into  which  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  might  have  fallen  should  be 
at  once  corrected.  With  that  view  they 
had  been,  and  they  would  be,  laid  from 
time  to  time  before  Parliament. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

LEASEHOLD  TENURE  OF  LANDS 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  being  read. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  there  were 
some  Amendments  which  he  wished  to 
propose  in  the  Bill,  and  moved  that  the 
reception  should  be  postponed  for  a  short 
time,  as  he  had  appointed  to-morrow  to 
meet  with  some  gentlemen  from  Ireland 
who  were  interested  in  the  Bill,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  its  clauses. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  the  Bill  had 
already  stood  over  for  ten  days  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  had  no  objection  to  postpone  it  till 
to-morrow,  if  that  would  meet  the  views  of 
his  noble  Friend. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  understood 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  were 
much  objected  to  by  the  Irish  Society  of 
London,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  would  deprive  them  of 
the  moral  influence  they  now  exercised 
over  their  tenantry  in  the  discretion  which 
the  present  law  allowed  them  to  exercise 
with  regard  to  subletting,  and  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  oust  them  from,  giv- 
ing them  instead  a  small  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, which  they  did  not  want.  The 
Irish  Society  had  some  claim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships,  as,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  they  had 
been  able  to  maintain  on  their  estates  the 
very  best  tenants  in  Ireland.  They  were 
desirous,  before  the  Bill  passed,  to  state 
these  objections,  either  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  or  before  a  Select  Committee.  If 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  say  that 
the  Society  had  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
he  had  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure  ;  but  if  not,  he  thought 
the  matter  was  worthy  of  consideration 
before  the  Bill  finally  passed. 

Lord   CAMPBELL  said,  he   did  not 
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feel  himself  called  upon  to  commit  himself 
to  a  professional  opinion;  hut  of  this  he 
was  certain,  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  most 
anxiously  and  deliberately  considered  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  and  from  the 
clauses  which  had  in  consequence  heen 
introduced,  he  helieved  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  noble  Friend  were  entirely  un- 
founded. Further  than  this,  the  most 
ample  opportunity  had  heen  afforded  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  on  the  previous 
stages.  Ho  should  most  strenuously  op- 
pose the  measure  being  sent  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Irish  Society  on 
this  subject.  They  wished  to  be  heard  hy 
counsel  against  the  Bill ;  but  when  his 
nohle  and  learned  Friend  put  the  question 
to  him,  if  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
hear  parties  at  the  bar  on  a  private  com- 
plaint against  a  puhlic  Bill,  he  was  bound 
to  state  that  that  was  a  valid  objection,  for 
in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  met 
with  a  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  some  in- 
dulgence ought  to  be  shown  to  this  So- 
ciety, for  a  more  meritorious  class  of  land- 
lords did  not  exist.  He  was  hopeful  that 
their  Lordships  would  give  them  relief  at 
another  stage  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  the  BiU 
had  already  been  discussed  in  two  different 
stages,  and  in  one  of  them  the  particular 
case  now  alluded  to  was  noticed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  brought  in  the 
Bill.  He  stated  that  he  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  propositions  made  by  the 
Irish  Society,  but  that,  after  full  consider- 
ation, he  saw  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  exemption  on  their  behalf.  No  doubt 
it  was  still  open  to  any  noble  Lord  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  again,  either  now  or  at 
some  future  stage. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  discussion 
alluded  to  took  place  one  night  after  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  navigation  laws,  and  when 
there  were  only  four  noble  Lords  present. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  would  be  quite  satisfied 
if  his  noblo  and  learned  Friend  would  put 
off  the  measure  till  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  LUC  AN  said,  no  discussion 
had  taken  place  on  the  Bill  that  was  worth 
the  name.  He  hoped  it  would  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  only  for  one  half- 
hour  to  dispose  of  this  subject. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  could  not  agree  to 
the  suggestion. 


The  Earl  of  LUCAN  then  moyed  that 
the  Bill  be  recommitted. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  it  would  be 
quite  open  to  his  noble  Friend  to  move  to- 
morrow that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  wished  to  have  the  Bill  fairly 
and  candidly  discussed,  that  would  be  a 
better  course  than  pressing  the  matter 
further  at  present. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  beg- 
ged to  remind  the  House  of  what  they 
were  about  to  do,  before  they  proceeded  to 
a  division.  The  Order  of  the  Day  for 
bringing  up  the  Report  being  moved,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  asked  to  de- 
fer the  Report  till  to-morrow,  a  request  to 
which  he  immediately  acceded,  and  their 
Lordships  were  now  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  unprecedented  course  of  resisting  the 
postponement  of  the  Order  of  the  Day 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  first  re- 
sisted the  postponement  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  pressing  forward  the  BiU, 
and  he  now  resisted  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl  for  the  very  opposite  reason, 
and  on  the  ground  that  a  postponement 
was  necessary. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  last  Motion 
was  withdrawn.  Original  Moticm  agreed 
to. 

THE  CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY  COMPANT. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  certain  proprietors 
of  stock  in  the  Caledonian  Railway  G<»n- 
pany,  stating  some  facts  which,  from  their 
gravity,  were  entitled  to  their  Lordships' 
most  serious  attention.  He  beKered  there 
was  no  principle  which  their  Lordships  were 
more  disposed  to  maintain,  in  the  case  of 
railway  companies,  than  that  the  money 
subscribed  on  the  faith  of  the  Aet  of  Par- 
liament for  the  construction  of  railways, 
should  be  employed  strictly  in  the  way  that 
the  Legislature  authorised :  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  this 
principle,  according  to  the  petitioners,  had 
been  entirely  departed  from.  He  was  not 
going  to  impute  any  personal  corruption  or 
dishonesty  to  the  directors  in  the  misi^^pli- 
cation  of  the  funds.  The  directors  were, 
he  believed,  personally  above  suspicion  in 
the  matter,  and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  make  any  alle- 
gation reflecting  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
their  personal  characters;  but  at  the  same 
time  their  Lordships  were  not,  on  that  ao- 
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count,  to  overlook  the  miscbief  that  had 
been  done.  This  railway  was  one  of  the 
two  great  lines  intended  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  England  and  Scotland; 
after  proceeding  as  far  as  Carlisle,  it  branch- 
ed off  in  two  directions,  by  lines  leading  off 
to  Glasgow  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  other.  The  Committee  had 
reported  favourably  of  the  line,  and  had 
recommended  the  Bill  specially  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  The  Bill  was  after- 
wards amended,  and  between  3,000,000Z. 
and  4,000,000i.  were  authorised  to  be 
raised  and  appropriated  for  the  great  na- 
tional purpose  of  forming  a  direct  commu- 
nication by  railway  between  the  capitals  of 
the  two  countries.  Out  of  these  3,000,000^. 
or  4,000,000^.  the  directors  had,  however, 
employed,  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  other 
railway  companies,  no  less  a  sum  than 
381,0001^.,  every  sixpence  of  which  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  purpose  for  which 
Parliament  had  authorised  it  to  be  raised. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  the  several 
railways,  eleven  in  number,  to  the  purchase 
of  shares  in  which  this  fund  had  been  ap- 
plied. Now,  how  had  the  shareholders  been 
dealt  with  ?  They  knew  nothing  of  these 
transactions — they  were  ignorant  of  the 
mode  in  which  their  money  had  been  ex- 
pended— and  they  now  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  nearly  400,000^.  of  shares 
of  other  lines  that  were  not  marketable, 
and  on  which  they  might  be  liable  at  any 
time  to  further  calls.  If  such  practices  were 
permitted,  their  Lordships  had  better  at 
once  give  up  all  control  over  the  conditions 
they  imposed  in  those  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  in  future  there  would  be  no  need  to 
apply  a  single  sixpence  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  authorised  to  bo 
raised,  but  the  directors  might  be  at  liberty 
to  devote  the  money  of  the  shareholders, 
as  they  had  done  in  this  instance,  to  spe- 
culative projects  of  another  kind.  The 
abareholders  stated  in  their  petition  that 
they  had  been  excluded  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  accounts  until  the  month  of  February 
in  the  present  year,  when  this  misapplica- 
tion of  their  money  was  first  discovered, 
and  no  blame  was,  therefore,  to  be  attached 
to  them.  It  was  for  their  Lordships  to 
say  whether  these  directors,  or  any  others 
so  misconducting  themselves,  were  entitled 
to  any  favours  from  Parliament,  and  whe- 
ther the  prayer  of  this  petition,  which  was 
against  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  now  on 
their  Lordships'  table  (Bill  for  the  Lease 
of  the  Glasgow,  Barhead,  and  Neilston  Di- 
rect Railway),  should  not  be  acceded  to. 


He  was  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  to  which  he  alluded,  on  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  entrusting  new  powers  to  directors 
who  had  already  so  misconducted  them- 
selves. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
country  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
he  had  shown  on  this  subject.  Since  he  had 
himself  brought  the  subject  of  railway  man- 
agement before  their  Lordships,  he  had  been 
in  communication  by  correspondence  with 
a  great  number  of  shareholders,  directors, 
and  other  persons  interested  in  various 
ways  in  railway  undertakings,  and  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  that  cor- 
respondence was  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  He  had  received  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  and  had  read  a  large  per 
centage  of  them ;  and  he  would  have  read 
the  whole  of  them  but  that  he  found  all 
those  which  he  did  read  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  They  all  presented  the 
same  melancholy  picture  of  distress  inflicted 
by  these  companies  on  persons  who  could 
not  afford  to  speculate — persons  living  on 
small  incomes,  widow  ladies,  maiden  ladies, 
and  trustees  of  orphans  who  had  exceeded 
their  powers  from  the  charitable  motive  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  better  providing 
for  those  committed  to  their  care,  all 
of  whom  were  persons  least  adapted  for 
speculating  or  for  gambling — for  why 
should  it  not  be  called  by  its  proper  name  ? 
He  could  not  describe  to  their  Lordships 
the  pain  with  which  he  read  these  afflicting 
details.  The  uniformity  of  their  com- 
plaint was,  that  they  had  been  taken  in  by 
speculators — now  an  attorney,  now  an  en- 
gineer, now  a  surveyor,  but,  above  all,  by 
speculators  who  belonged  to  neither  of 
those  classes,  but  who  were  gamblers  in 
the  share-market,  but  who  were  not 
holders  of  shares  except  for  the  moment, 
and  till  they  got  to  a  premium,  when  they 
transferred  them  to  some  unfortunate  per- 
son, who  was  ruined  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  afterwards.  He  had  been 
blamed  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing  on  the  subject,  for  having 
contented  himself  with  making  a  statement 
only,  and  he  had  received  letters  asking 
him  why  he  did  not  take  the  most  obvious 
course,  and  biing  in  some  measure  on  the 
subject.  Why  ?  For  this  simple  reason, 
that  a  notice  of  a  measure  had  already  been 
given  by  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Monteagle),  and  he  felt  that  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hands.     Why,  it  was  asked. 
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did  ho  not  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  I 
ovil  by  promoting   a  Hysterii  of  audit  of! 
railway   accounts?      That* was  the  very 
thing  ho  did ;   tho  whulo  of  his  argument 
throughout  his  statement  was  to  promote 
a   system   of  auditing  railway   accounts. 
IIo  supported  his  noble  Friend  both  last 
year  and  this  in  his  effort  to  establish  that 
system .     He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
that  those  parties  who  violated  tho  pro- 
visions  of  an  Act   of  Parliament   which 
conferred  on  them  extraordinary  powers, 
were  not   exactly  the   persons  who  were 
entithnl  again  to  come  to   Parliament  for 
an  ex  tension  of  those  powers.     All  such 
Acts   of   Parliament  were   in   themselves 
a  violation  of  tho  common  law  of  the  land; 
n   violation   of  marriage    settlements,    of. 
rights  of  inheritance,  and  of  the  enjoyment  I 
of  property  ;    and  no  extension,  therefore,  j 
of  their  Lordships*  high  legislative  autho- 
rity to  any  parties  ought  ever  to  be  granted  | 
unless  they  stood  recti  i/i  curia.     If  what , 
was  alleginl  in  these  petitions  as  having ' 
biH>n  done  hv  these  parties  did  not  actually 
amount  to  fniud.  yet  they  were  most  un-  ■ 
warrantable   and  most  unjustifiable  acts,  ■ 
and  he  therefore  hoped  his  noble  Friend  . 
would  norsist  in  his  intention  of  opposing 
tho   Bill    that   was    now  pending   before . 
their  Lonlships  at  as  early  a  stage  as  it , 
was  practicable.     Ho  wishinl,  however,  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  whether  the  ])arties 
had  had  an  oppi^rt unity  of  being  heard  in 
answer  to  thos**  allegations  ? 

lii>Ki>  MONTH  All  LE  said,  the  moment 
ho  recoivo\i  tho  petitions  he  put  the  parties 
in  pi>sM^»sion  of  tho  fact,  and  informed 
thorn  that  tho  Railway  Oonmiittoe  would 
have  tho  whole  matter  placed  before  them. 
Tho  Commit  too  was  still  sitting,  and  was 
o|HMi  to  tho  iv{irtie» :  and,  if  they  felt  de- 
«^ir\nis  of  l^ing  heard,  the  Committee  could 
W  ealUxl  tog^nher  and  ihey  might  be 
hoArxi  t^wmon\>w. 

LoRO  IU\01'GHAM  wa*  complotoly 
«n» worts! :  and  he  heart dy  rojoiood  Uiat 
thoir  LonUhips  would  U"»  able  to  op}>oso 
tW  wsNwd  reading  without  tho  tiAiious 
and  o\pon*ive  f^^^wality  of  going  into 
Commit  too  npl^n  tho  l^ill. 

l.0Ki>  WllAKNCLUFK  *^>od  with 
hi*  noWo  Friend  J.oTxi  Montoa4:i0-  that 
tht^*o  Iran^oiions  werv^  of  a  n"iv^s^  ]vnuo*ous 
and  n«no«s  do^ohpii^^r..     Thov 


onJy  liioga*  ?n  thoms^oSos, 
tho  ov"»xvnar,i*  «Iv^n  »hio 
obtainiN?  thosr  }vwcrs  f- 
an«i  nv.ii^i    V  do:rh^"jcT.;a^. 


but 


»oro  r.ot 
Ov^r.trtirT  tv^ 


themselves.  Their  Lordships  and  the 
public  owed  a  considerable  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  his  noble  Friend  for  the  labour  he 
had  bestowed,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  he  had  applied  himself  to  such  cases 
as  the  present.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said  that  he  had  no  intention  to  impute 
anything  dishonourable  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  this  transaction;  he 
(Lord  Whamcliffe)  thought  it  but  justice 
to  those  parties  to  say,  that  wbatever 
might  have  been  the  error  committed  by 
them  in  the  management  of  the  Caledoniaii 
Railway,  there  was  this  distinction  between 
their  cases  and  several  others  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  House — ^that  all 
those  errors  and  acts  of  illegality  had  been 
committed  by  the  parties  with  the  sole 
view  of  promoting  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  not  for  their  own  personal 
advantage. 

Tho  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  hoped,  as 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  declared  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Bill  now 
pending,  he  would  look  carefully  into  its 
provisions  before  doing  so*  as  its  rejection 
might  inflict  very  serious  injury  on  the 
shareholders  and  the  public.  He  concurred 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken,  and  was  conTineed 
that  neither  the  chairman  nor  the  direc- 
tors had  acted  with  any  yiew  to  promote 
their  own  interests,  and  that,  thoi^fh  they 
might  have  been  in  error,  yet  whit  they 
had  done  was  intended  to  adranee  the  in- 
terest of  the  company  at  large. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  disclaimed  baring 
cast  the  least  imputation  on  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  transactkm, 
many  of  whom  wore  friends  of  his  own. 

Petition  read,  and  referred  to  the  Sdeet 
Committee  on  the  Audit  of  Railway  Ae* 
counts. 

Certain  accounts  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  were  ordered  to  be  kid 
before  the  Uou^  forthwith. 

LANDLORD  AND  TEXAXT  BILL. 
Lord  PORTMAX  mored  that  this  Bill 
be  now  Tvjul  2*.  His  Loidship  said,  that 
this  measure  had  received  rery  »miom 
Ci'nsi  dent  ion  in  the  other  House  ;  and  he 
had  unJortakon  to  bring  it  before  their 
Li^rdsh:ps«  KxAuse,  upcm  a  former  oeeasioo, 
ho  had  inirctduced  a  Bill  himsdf,  vhidi  was 
suSniincd  to  a  StOect  Committee.  That 
r.:(a5ure«  bowcTor.  vts  nc^t  proeeeM  vitb, 
-«:r.^  to  t}>e  cifSculiies  c«f  the  aahyeet. 


>c^;    Sir^-v  tr«it  TH-r3»-»d.  a  Se^e«t  C^ 


itHcrf 
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in  relation  to  it,  and  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations was  a  conviction  that  it  was 
expedient  to  pass  a  Bill  wholly  permissive, 
allowing  persons  having,  limited  estates  to 
bind  their  heirs  by  agreement  to  grant 
compensation  to  teqants  for  improvements. 
The  Bill  was  divisible  into  three  parts. 
The  first  enabled  parties  having  limited  in- 
terests in  land  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments ;  the  second  made  some  improve- 
ments with  regard  to  emblements;  and  the 
third  allowed  tenants  to  remove  engines, 
buildings,  and  other  fixtures  erected  by 
them.  He  would  not  conceal  from  their 
Lordships  his  opinion  that  the  first  part  of 
the  measure  would  require  some  amend- 
ment. It  was  proposed  that  parties  hav- 
ing limited  estates  might  enter  into  agree- 
ment^with  tenants  to  grant  compensation 
for  temporary  improvements  upon  their 
farms,  by  the  purchase  and  use  of  such 
manures,  or  of  such  articles  of  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  as  might  be  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  agreement,  or  for 
durable  improvements  by  draining,  marling, 
chalking,  claying,  or  otherwise  amending 
the  soil,  or  by  works  of  irrigation,  or  by  the 
construction  of  new  fences.  In  the  case  of 
temporary  improvements  no  notice  was  re- 
quired to  be  given  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord  of  his  intention  to  lay  out  money 
for' which  he  should  require  compensation, 
except  in  the  last  year  of  a  holding  for  a 
term  of  years  ;  but  in  the  case  of  durlible 
improveinents,  the  tenant  was  not  allowed 
to  execute  any  works  for  which  he  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  compensation,  unless  he 
famished  beforehand  a  statement  in  writing 
of  the  work  to  be  don%,  and  the  estimated 
cost,  and  unless  the  landlord  or  his  agedt 
agreed,  in  writing,  to  its  execution.  This 
part  of  the  Bill  also  contained  provisions, 
which  he  considet^d  very  large*  giving 
either  party  a  power  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment ;  so  that  if  the  bargain  should  turn 
out  not  to  be  satisfactory,  the  tenant  could 
•  break  it,  and  claim  compensation  from  the 
heir,  who,  under  the  clauses  as  they  stood, 
had  no  protection.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  their  Lordships,.jn  case  they 
agreed-  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  to 
adopt  measures  in  Committee,  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  reversioner. 
The  excuse  for  legislating  at  all  upon  the 
subject  was,  that  great  injury  was  often 
done  to  farms  by  outgoing  tenants,  during 
the  last  two  years  of  their  terms.  They 
neglected  to  improve,  and  ceased  to  expend 
capital;  they  "  sheared  **  the  land,  as  it  was 
called,  and  left  the  incoming  tenant  to  re- 
VOL.CV.    {JX}  • 


store  it  to  a  proper  condition.  But  there 
was  another  power  to  which  he  deemed  it 
right  to  direct  attention.  In  the  case  of 
land  occupied  by  a  subtenant,  the  original 
tenant  was  to  have  the  power  of  making  a 
bargain  with  the  tenant  in  occupation,  pos- 
sibly to  the  extent  of  binding  the  landlord 
to  pay  the  compensation  which  might  be 
claimed  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or 
upon  the  death  of  the  lives.  In  such  cases, 
as  the  Bill  provided  no  check  upon  the 
middleman,  it  would  be  necessary  for  their 
Lordships  in  Committee  to  devise  some 
means  for  protecting  the  landlord  from  in- 
justice in  dealings  between  the  first  tenant 
and  the  occupying  tenant.  The  next  part 
of  the  Bill  related  to  emblements,  which,  as 
their  Lordships  knew,  were  the  profits  of 
growing  crops.  For  instance,  a  tenant  of 
land,  held  under  a  lease  for  lives,  ceasing 
to  be  tenant  by  the  death  of  the  last  life, 
he  having  sown  the  seed  in  the  ground  was 
entitled  to  reap  the  crop.  It  had  been  found 
that  where  emblements  were  claimed,  con- 
siderable damage  was  often  done.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  provided  that  where  that  was  the 
case,  the  valuers  should  deduct  compensa- 
tion for  use,  occupation,  and  damage  of  the 
land,  as  a  set-off  against  the  claim  for  em- 
blements. The  last  part  of  the  Bill  re- 
lated to  the  removal  of  engines,  buildings, 
and  other  fixtures,  and  it  proposed  to 
make  the  law  uniform  in  this  respect 
with  the  law  relative  to  fixtures  in  trade. 
The  tenant,  therefore,  was  empowered  to 
take  them  away,  having  first  given  the 
landlord  the  opportunity  of  purchasing. 
A's  the  law  now  stood,  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  leave  them  upon  the  soil.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  then,  as  their  Lord- 
ships would  perceive,  to  assist  tenants  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  but  he  was 
bound  to  repeat  that  it  was  not  so  perfect 
in  its  details  as  it  might  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  below  (Lord  Campbell),  and  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ifow  absent 
(the  Lord  Chancellor),  whom  he  hoped 
shortly  to  see  in  his  accustomed  place. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  A  S APH  asked  if  the 
Bin  contained  any  provisions  with  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  property  ?  It  appeared  to 
him,  as  it  stood,  that  any  person  having  a 
life  interest  in  such  property,  might  make 
bargains  to  bind  his  successors,  just  as  any 
other  landlord. 

Lord  PORTMAN,  in  reply,  said,  there 
was  no  direct  provision  of  the  sort. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  the  Bill  was 
absurd  in  some  clauses,  and  injurious  in  the 
2N 
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On  Question,  that    "  now"  stand  part 
of  the  Motion, 

House  divided.     Content  9  ;  Not-Con- 
tent 5  : — Majority  4. 

Resolved  in  the  Afirmative. 

Bill  read  2»  accordingly. 
•  House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  4,  1849. 

MntUTiB.]    PuBUC  Bills. — ]<>  Collection  of  Rates  (Dub- 
lin) ;  County  Cess  (Irelaod) ;  Newgate  Gaol  (Dublin). 
V*  Pupils  Protection  (Scotland);  Sheep  Stealers  (Ireland). 

Pbtitions  Prkbkntbd.  By  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth, 
tram  Glossop,  for  the  Adoption  of  Universal  Suffhige. — 
By  Mr.  Lushington,  from  Westminster,  for  a  Better  Ob> 
servance  of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  Sir  R.  H.  Ingiis,  flrom 
Ponteflract,  against  the  Marriages  Bill By  Mr.  W.  Lock- 
hart,  f^om  Glasgow,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Burgage 
Tenure  (Scotland)  Act— By  Captain  Peehell,  ftom  Mat- 
thew Phillips,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  ascertain  the  best  Means  of  Em- 
ploying and  Sustaining  the  People. — By  Mr.  Colet.  from 
Andover,  respecting  Assessment  to  the  Poor  Law.— By 
Mr.  Brotherton,  fh)m  the  EUesmere  Union,  for  a  Super- 
annuation Fund  for  Poor  Law  OflBcers. — By  Mr.  Rice, 
ftom  Dover,  for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  Inter- 
course.—By  Mr.  Duncan,  from  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scot- 
land, against,  and  by  Mr.  Ewart,  from  Dumfries,  for  an 
Alteration  of,  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill By  Vis- 
count Jooelyn,  from  King's  Lynn,  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Punishment  of  Death. — By  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  firom  Glou- 
cester, for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. — By  Mr. 
Beckett  Denison,  from  Bomsley,  Yorkshire,  for  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Small  Debts  Act. 

THE  PALACE  COURT. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Memher  for  Maryle- 
bone  upon  a  subject  respecting  which  great 
anxiety  was  evinced  out  of  doors.  He  de- 
sired to  know  what  course  the  noble  Lord 
meant  to  pursue  about  the  Palace  Court  ? 

Lord  I>.  STUART  begged  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  he  had  not  given  any  notice  of 
a  Motion  with  respect  to  the  Palace  Court 
hitherto.  He  had  merely  confined  himself 
to  moving  for  some  returns  with  regard  to 
that  court.  Those  returns  were  not  as  yet 
laid  upon  the  table,  but  he  believed  they 
would  be  forthcoming  within  a  very  short 
time.  Not  long  ago  he  had  put  a  question 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General,  inquiring  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in 
any  measure  for  doing  away  with  the  Palace 
Court  or  not.  The  answer  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  not  very  explicit.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  did,  however,  lead 
him  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  to  expect  that  the 
Government  had  a  measure  of  the  sort  in 
contemplation.  If  he  should  find,  and  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the 
point,  that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 


tion, he  should  himself  introduce  a  mea- 
sure, which  he  hoped  would  receive  the 
support  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  perhaps 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  have  no  objection  to  state  when  he 
would  bring  in  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
this  court? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  replied, 
that  the  subject  had  been  for  a  long  time 
under  consideration,  and  that  the  principal 
difficulty  was  with  respect  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  granted  to  the  officers. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  asked  whether  the 
Bill  would  be  certainly  brought  in  in  the 
present  Session? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  answer  the  question  with 
certainty  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the 
claims  of  the  several  officers. 

Subject  dropped. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion'  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  thud 
time." 

Sir  L.  0*BRIEN  said,  that  unless  he 
knew  the  names  of  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  this  Bill,  he  must,  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  his  constituents,  move 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  three 
months.*' 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Bill  would  effect  any  of  its  pro- 
posed objects.  He  denied  that  Ireland 
was  so  circumstanced  as  to  call  for  so  ex* 
traordinary  a  measure,  So  far  from  Ire- 
land requiring  facilities  to  sell  land,  the 
fact  was  that  half  the  property  in  that 
country  had  changed  hands  twice  over 
within  a  very  short  period.  In  France,  a 
Bill  very  like  the  present  was  introduced 
under  Louis  Philippe  by  a  very  able  law- 
yer, but  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
A  change  of  proprietary  never  could  re- 
lieve agricultural  distress.  Mr.  Longfield, 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee,  declared  that  the  only  difficulty 
in  selling  land  in  Ireland  was  caused  by  the 
Registration  Act;  while  Mr.  Butt,  another 
witness,  considered  the  great  difficulty  was 
want  of  purchasers.  If  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  not  fit  for  its  business,  why  not 
2N2 
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reform  it,  or  bestow  on  it  tlio  powers  of 
tliosi^  coinniisflioners  to  be  appointed  under 
tbo  liill  ?  As  to  tbo  measure  itself,  it 
violated  every  principle  of  law  and  justice. 
And  would  still  furtber  alienate  Ireland 
from  tbis  country.  Tbo  House  bad  tried 
confiscation  after  confiscation,  but  Ireland 
was  to-day  in  tbo  state  wbicb  Spenser  do- 
scribed  it  as  being  in  tbe  days  of  Elizabetb, 
wbile  bcr  people  wore  flocking  to  tbe  sbores 
of  America,  and  carrying  witb  tbem  feel- 
ings wbicb  were  not  favourable  to  tbe  le- 
gislation of  tbis  country. 

Mr.  grog  an  felt  it  bis  duty  to  oppose 
tbo  tbird  reading.  Tbe  amendments  were 
not  improvements,  and  in  tbe  course  of  bis 
oxperiencc  be  never  knew  sucb  an  Algerine 
measure  proposed  in  Parliament.  No 
Englisb  Member  would  trust  tbree  un- 
named commissioners  witb  sucb  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  England  under  any  pre- 
tence wbatever,  and  be  tbougbt  tbey  sbould 
besitatc  before  tbey  consented  to  make 
Bucb  a  precedent.  In  tbe  present  state  of 
feeling  be  did  not  tbink  it  good  policy  to 
apply  ditfereut  legislation  to  tbe  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  be  felt  bound,  injus- 
tice to  tbo  constituency  he  represented,  to 
state  tbo  grounds  on  wbicb  be  tbougbt  tbe 
Bill  should  not  pass.  In  many  of  its  ob- 
jects— such  as  alfording  facilities  for  sales 
of  land  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  tbe 
rights  of  pro|>erty — be  fully  concurred;  but 
he  thought  that,  to  carry  the  main  object, 
two  sets  of  machinery,  one  judicial  and  tbe 
other  administrative,  were  required,  and 
that  some  special  administration  sbould  be 
dirocteil  to  distressed  properties,  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  Chancery.  Before  the 
ConsolidatiHl  Fund  was  saddled  with  this 
largo  additional  expense,  it  was  thebounden 
duty  of  the  Government  to  explain  why 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  was  to  be  su- 
porsotlod.  Admitting  that  the  existing 
macbinorr  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
n^quired  moditication.  he  denied  the  justice 
or  the  oxpoilioncy  of  sweeping  it  altoge- 
ther away.  The  Bill  propi^sed  the  conti- 
xiuance  of  throe  commissioners  for  five 
Tears,  at  an  aggrv^gato  annual  salary  of 
4  .iXX^/„  and  ho  thought  it  only  due  to  the 
country  to  explain  why  this  additional  ox- 
pondituro  could  not  bo  saved.  Tbo  Bill 
hail  boon  so  IvKxsoly  framed,  that  whilst  it 
pn>vido\i  that  the  oommissioner^  should 
not  sit  iu  rarliamont«  it  assigned  no  court 
for  them  to  sit  in.  Ho  objoi*too  to  any 
Wgislation  which  shou:d  enable  a  o\'»mmis- 
•hm  of  this  character  to  suporso\lo  the  high 
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legal  functionaries  composing  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  not  pretended 
tbe  court  bad  not  time  to  dlBcharge  its  du- 
ties; but  tbe  Government  came  down  with 
a  Bill,  not  to  administer  insolvent  property, 
but  to  transfer  all  property  at  the  request 
of  the  slightest  incumbrancer  from  thft 
highest  court  of  equity  in  the  country 
to  tbree  Government  commissioners.  He 
would  not,  as  an  Irish  barrister,  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  any  measure  to  affirm  that 
those  high  functionaries,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  Ire- 
land, were  not  able  to  perform  their  busi- 
ness, or  to  frame  new  rules,  such  as  they 
were  empowered  to  do  by  the  Act  of  last  year 
— a  power  which  was  transferred  to  the 
commissioners  by  the  present  Bill.  Was 
all  Ireland  in  sucb  a  state  as  to  require 
tbis  measure  ?  Were  there  no  places  in 
tbe  laud  where  tbe  hardworking  and  indus- 
trious bad  invested  their  earnings,  and  the 
result  of  their  toil  and  labour  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  to  which  this  Act  would  not 
extend  ?  And  yet  it  applied  to  all  Ireland, 
solvent  and  insolvent.  If  the  rights  of 
property  were  thus  invaded  and  taken  from 
under  tbe  settled  control  of  the  laws,  the 
Legislature  did  injury  to  the  constitution, 
and  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  aodety. 
They  were  separating  Ireland  every  day 
from  England  by  such  laws  as  that.  It 
would  be  fair  and  honest  policj  to  ikpj^j  it  to 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  oreTento  appoint 
a  commission  to  aid  the  Court  of  Gbancery ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  rest  aueh  ar- 
bitrary power  over  all  the  country  in  the 
bands  of  three  men.  Even  the  rerj  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  left  to 
tbe  will  and  pleasure  of  the  court  to  he  ap- 
pealed against.  The  Comt  of  Appeal  con- 
sisted of  six  Members  of  the  Inah  Privy 
Council;  but  it  should  be  rememhered  that 
those  persons  were  not  reaDy  a  judicial 
body.  To  the  discretion  of  this  bodbfr  was 
left  the  altering  the  rules  of  the  commift- 
sioners.  He  asked  whether  it  was  &ir  so 
to  legislate  for  Ireland — ^whether  it  was 
wise  to  go  on  alienating  the  people  of  that 
country  by  such  a  course  of  poller?  The 
scheme  propounded  by  the  r^^  hoQ.  Ba> 
ronet  the  Member  for  Tamwotth  did  not 
contemplate,  as  this  BiU  did,  the  superse- 
ding by  a  commission  of  the  Irish  Conit  of 
•  Chancery.  His  commission  wovld  have 
'  proooodod  to  tbo  spot,  and  have  aopgfat  to 
'  negotiate  boiween  conflicting  interests; 
vbereas  the  present  commissioii  night  ad- 
judicate upon  titles,  and  declare  the  prio- 
ritv  of  incumbrances  in  the  ahicace  of  the 
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parties  interested.     A  Parliamentary  title 
was  of  value  in  proportion  as  the  people 
had  confidence  in  the  Legislature;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  present  course  of 
legislation  was  calculated  to  give  that  con- 
fidence.    Any  man  having  a  claim  to  the 
property  could  get  it  placed  at  his  mercy. 
On  the  allegation  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  marketable  title  to  be  found  in 
Ireland,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  com- 
missioners, with  plenary  powers  of  investi- 
gation ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  su- 
pervision of  any  court;  and  a  tribunal  which 
should  act  on  a  loose  popular  principle  was 
to  be  substituted  for  that  which  now  exist- 
ed.    The  commissioners  were  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  any  man's  property  on  the 
application  of  any  incumbrancer,  and  of 
deciding  according  to  their  discretion,  and 
without  appeal,  on  the  rights  of  all  parties 
having  an  interest.     The  measure  tended 
to  encourage  frauds  on  the  part  of  tenants 
for  life;  of  which  description  was  one  of 
the  few  cases  of  sale  attempted  under  the 
Bill  of  last  year — he  referred  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
To   supersede   the   functions   of    a   court 
which  Parliament  last  year  thought  per- 
fectly competent  to  deal  with  the  question 
to  which  the  present  Bill  related,  was  nei- 
ther a  wise  nor  a  judicious  course.     It  was 
a  course  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  .the  country  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  the  ordinary  tribunals.     The  com- 
missioners were  to  be  exempted  from  that 
control  to  which  other  tribunals  were  sub- 
ject; their  decisions  could  not  be  subjected 
to  review  by  mandamus ,  certiorari,  injunc- 
tion, or  any  other  proceeding.     If  a  title 
were  to  be  given  good  at  once  against  all 
challenge,   the  more   emphatically   neces- 
sary was  it  that  the  question  should  be  de- 
cided on  in  such  a  way  as  should  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  general  rules  as 
to  property,  and  subjected  to  the  review  of 
the  judicatories  which  usually  regulated  all 
rights  of  property.     To  pass  such  a  mea- 
sure was  not  dealing  fairly  with  those  par- 
ties who  had,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  diflSculties,  been 
endeavouring  to  discharge   their  duty  on 
the  properties  they  had  inherited.     On  tbe 
other  hand,  cases  of  collusion  might  occur 
between   owners    and   incumbrancers,    for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  sale  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  other  creditors,  who  would 
then  be  left  to  their  general  remedy  against 
the  person;  so  that  the  Bill  might  be  made 
an  instrument  for  perpetrating  perjury  and 
fraud.      The  Government  by  this  measure 
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declared  in  substance  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  who  was  of  their  own  se- 
lection, and  who  was  a  highly  eminent  man, 
was  incompetent  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  must  be  superseded  by  the 
commissioners.  It  might  be  asked  whe- 
ther the  commissioners  were  to  appoint 
masters,  whether  their  court  was  to  bo 
open  to  the  public,  whether  professional 
assistance  was  to  be  allowed,  and  where 
were  they  to  sit  ?  If  Parliament  were  to 
pass  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
purchasers  to  buy,  there  was  abundance  of 
property  for  sale.  One  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  had  told  him  that  he  had  for 
sale  300,000^.  worth  of  property,  but  had 
sold  only  to  the  extent  of  3,000?.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Goldsmiths'  property,  the  Bles- 
sington  estates,  and  also  Mr.  D'Arcy's,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  a  number  of 
other  large  properties,  all  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  were  at  present  for  sale.  There 
were  at  present  under  Chancery  recei- 
vers, estates  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000^.,  which  the  Government  had 
it  in  their  power  to  manage  as  they  pleas^ 
ed,  but  of  which  the  management  was  an 
utter  disgrace.  Were  that  management 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  soon  have 
the  eifect  of  restoring  confidence  and  of 
elevating  the  value  of  property,  which  was 
now  selHug  at  eleven  years'  purchase,  but 
which,  some  yearif  ago,  would  have  fetched 
thirty  years'  purchase.  It  was  provided 
that  the  commissioners  should  not  be  liable 
to  an  action  at  law  for  anything  done  by 
them  in  the  exercise,  or  the  supposed  ex- 
ercise, of  their  powers,  But  why  apply  a 
Bill  which  conferred  such  powers  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ?  Why  not  rather  confine 
it  to  the  properties  which  were  placed  in 
such  peculiar  and  special  circumstances  as 
might  have  suggested  the  measure?  Com- 
missioners and  receivers  might  be  appoint- 
ed, as  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  to  act 
with  reference  to  those  peculiar  and  special 
cases.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  as  being_ 
levelled  at  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  super-' 
seding  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  as  de- 
claring them  incompetent  to  modify  their 
rules  so  as  to  meet  the  emergency;  but,  if 
the  House  were  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  measure,  the  responsibility  was  theirs 
and  the  Government's.  It  was  something 
for  him  at  least  to  know  that  he  had  done 
what  he  could  to  prevent  the  measure  from 
being  carried  into  a  law. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  he  had  given  the 
Bill  of  last  Session,  on  this  subject,  a 
qualified  support,  but  had  felt  bound  to  re- 
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iK'/''«M(i«>!         ><■.        linnrrSlt       *hO*e        "irOV^-ilnnii. 

■4A  far  :'roiYi  jarrvinflr  i«it  'lift  -tfif^litrnt 
priri#»ir>U'  'if  'h«»  -n^ftiiiirn.  rriiiui  -npriK  la 
A  prAi^fi^al  !»rfihi»»it,ion  ixui  n]\ituttioa 
Aj(Am«it.  hft  .nvf^tmimt  <it  mnirai  a  .anaefi 
pr^-tp^Tty  -inder  inortirA<re  n  .rf^iana.  .le 
rt»^Tttf.tMjt\  r.ltat  ^ll<%  Hoiicitur  "  renerai  lad 
not.  intrr>fliii!nd  -v  '^lAuaf^  tiUt  :iua  3iil. 
ropwitincf  rhe  Art  '»t'  i^wt  SftfMion^-rO  :ar 
an  th<%  proviaionn  iie  liad  .nentioneii  vere 
concftriMwl  —  rfttaininof  -he  ;iaiiaea  vhich 
JnH«!pcnrl<^nt  .Mem ben  iioii  !ncroiiuccd  — 
Aii/ih,  tor  inAtaiu*f>,  ru  *:hac  n:io.'>c  raiiuLbie 
olaime  whinh  rhe  lion,  uid  learned  \Iember 
for  thft  Uiureri^ity  ot'  Dublin  introdnceti 
into  thft  fnrmor  Ai;t.  If  rhe  learned  «Joi- 
lea^ie  of  that  lion.  :ind  learned  'rentLe- 
man  hail  had  ah  much  experience  if  courts 
of  equity  afi  he  had  had  of  the  common- 
law  tribunals  of  his  country,  he  >  Mr.  .Sad- 
leir)  believed  he  would  not  have  ao  -itronijly 
profliiefl  on  the  Houae  his  views  at^inst 
this  fiill,  OS  damaginj^  the  existing  nsrhts 
of  property.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  think  he  could  preserve  the 
leadiuj^  characten»tic5i  and  main  features 
of  the  equity  courts  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
same  time  entrust  them  with  the  functions 
proposed  to  bo  vcHte<l  in  the  commissioners 
under  this  Bill  i  Fie  had  said  that  a  large 
quantity  of  property  already  stood  decreed 
for  sale,  hut  liad  not  been  sold  as  yet.  Now, 
that  very  fact  was  a  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
Sadleir)  was  favourable  to  the  creation  of  a 
now  and  independent  tribunal  for  effecting 
sales.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man think  that  property  could  continue 
per|>ctuaHy  in  the  master's  office  without 
ruin  to  the  owner,  or  without  destroying 
the  industry  of  the  tenants,  and  retarding 
and  obstructing  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country  ?  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  oxaminv  into  tho  cases,  ho  would  have 
found  that  iu  each  instance  where  masters 
ofiertnl  Inudtnl  urt>perty  for  sale,  they  were 
'  oblig^  to  offer  It  to  the  intending  purchaser 
e)vg|(«Hl  with  a  smos  of  comlitions,  binding 
hiiii  to  ffu  iutu  court  U^fon*  the  Chancellor, 
And  peraaps  aftwwiir\U  before  the  House  of 
LiNrd*.  shottUi  thor\>  bo  an  appeal,  to  defend 
^Wunit  old  testament*  or  sustain 
» dvubttttl  d«H\l  —  ivuditious  which  wore 
auttci^ul  to  dot^T  capitalists  from 
MwfeMMiii^.  «^vva  m  \\i^  m^H^t  pn>«pcrv>us 
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"cnien  anpiicotian  may  ')e  made  to  them,  and 
-oas  -nev'  2icaa£  .utogetfaer  to  dispense 
nth  'Oose  txDensive  written  pleadings  by 
-rxuntu  iceordim^  :o  :ke  cosdy  and  dilatory 
^vscem  ti  :be  <.'ourt  of  Chancerr.  the  most 
-imnie  ind  indisputable  titles  had  hereto- 
:ure  :o  '^e  '^ataoHshed.  After  having 
iscerrained  :he  t^ircmnstancea  of  and  the 
'icie  10  -.he  pronerty — which  they  might  do 
in  i  ^ommarv'  jjui  eiilbctive  maimer — ^he 
.issnmed  *:hac  they  would  next  ]Ht>ceed  to 
•iiscover  the  undisputed  ami  disputed  de- 
mands ipon  the  •estate,  and  having  effected 
i  ^aie.  iie  -supposed  they  would,  having  re- 
rerence  to  the  priority  of  the  claimants, 
•iistribute  the  proceeds  among  the  first 
<Mas»s  ■>f  chiimants.  and  place  the  residue 
•)t  the  money  under  the  control  of  the 
Oourt  of  Chancery.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  was 
:]kn:Eious  to  support  the  third  reading  of  this 
BiU,  because  he  thought  it  not  only  enun- 
ciated the  principle  of  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion, but  took  a  bolder  ground,  and  recog- 
nised the  necessity  for  a  distinct  tribunal 
to  administer  the  atfairs  of  these  estates, 
ascertain  the  incumbrances,  and  effect  the 
•  sales.  Nevertheless,  if  the  hon.  and 
:  learned  Solicitor  General  did  not  take  a 
further  step  so  as  to  extend  the  efficacy  of 
the  Bill,  and  give  to  it  a  more  comprehoi- 
sive  character  than  it  at  present  possessed, 
he  greatly  feared  that  it  must  ako  hreak 
down,  like  the  Act  of  last  year,  for  want 
of  purchaser^  This  was  the  third  edition, 
*'  revised  and  corrected,"  of  this  BUI,  and 
yet,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  beat  sng- 
gestions  that  had  been  made  were  not  in- 
cluded in  its  provisions.  The  absence  of 
one  feature,  in  particular,  from  this  Bill  he 
extremely  regretted.  He  meant  that  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood,  deprived  persons  who 
were  owners  of  life-interests  in  property 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  their  creditors,  <N  tlM 
power  of  putting  this  Act  in  motioa.  A 
majority  of  the  incumbered  estates  in  Ire- 
land were  those  in  which  parties  Had  hfe- 
intercsts ;  and  what  objection  could  there 
be  to  giving  those  parties,  as  well  as  their 
creditors,  the  right  to  sell  a  portion  ol  the 
estate  ?  Every  interest  in  land,  however 
limited,  ought  to  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  commission,  at  the  inalaDce 
of  the  owner;  and  the  same  right  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  creditors.  This  wooM  be 
really  and  practically  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  estates  in  Ireland.  As  long  as  this 
commi:«siou  existed,  no  man  could  eftcC  a 
:«aU>  except  undter  it:  and  on  thia  acconnt 
it  was  mo6t  desirable  chat  the  provwio^  gf 
th^  Bill  should  embrace  aU  dnases  ef  »- 
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terests.  The  absence  of  such  provision 
was  the  great  weakness  of  the  Bill.  Ho 
would  notice  the  defects  which  he  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  Bill,  and  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor.  General  would 
act  on  the  suggestions  he  was  about  to 
offer.  With  respect  to  the  16th  section, 
he  thought  it  might  be  usefully  altered  by 
giving  the  owners  or  incumbrancers  of  any 
estate  the  power  of  applying  for  a  sale. 
He  tb ought  they  ought  to  expunge  the 
17th  section  altogether,  tte  effect  .of  which, 
he  thought,  would  be  to  narrow  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  23rd 
section,  he  jvas  of  opinion  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  lent  money  in  the  charac- 
ter of  trustees,  under  the  operation  of 
Lynchers  Act,  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come purchasers  of  those  estates  on  which 
they  had  lent  money.  By  the  25th 
section  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  intended  to  give  a  power  to  the 
commissioners  to  apportion  the  quit  rents. 
But  aft  the  clause  now  stood  they  had  tio 
such  power.  With  regard  to  the  25th  sec- 
tion, the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
the  tenant's  lease  or  equitable  agreement. 
He  di(f  not  think  it  would  be  considered  a 
hardship  on  any  party  if  the  commis- 
sioners had  a  power  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tenant's  lease,  when  the 
landlord,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in 
Ireland,  held  no  counterpart.  There  was 
another  consideration  which  made  him 
regard  the  Bill  as  it  stood  as  a  most  puny 
effort  to  grapple  with  a  great  and  pressing 
.  difficulty,  and  that  was,  that  in  cases  where 
the  owner  of  an  incumbered  estate  in  one 
part  of  the  country  was  desirous  of  selling 
that  estate  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  by 
purchase  an  incumbered  estate  in  an- 
other district,  which  had  gone  out  of  its 
hands,  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence, 
it  might  be,  of  some  improvident  ancestor, 
he  would  be  unable,  whilst  the  commis- 
sion existed,  to  effect  a  sale  upon  fair  terms, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
missioners. Another  defect  was,  that  the 
12th  section  did  not  give  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  the  production  of  deeds,  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  thereby  weak- 
ening the  means  for  checking  fraud  and 
deception.  It  was  true  the  14tli  section 
was  in  aid  of  the  12th;  but  it  supplied  only 
a  very  clumsy  mode  of  enforcing  the  wishes 
of  the  commissioners.  He  would  beg  to 
urge  upon  the  House  the  importance  of 
enabling  the  commissioners  to  proceed  at 
once  to  effect  the  sale  of  those  bankrupt 


estates,  which  already  had  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  Equity  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  No- 
thing could  be  more  calculated  to  stop  that 
system  of  emigration,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  interests  of  th^  country,  should  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  check.  Nothing  could 
be  more  calculated  to  give  the  tenantry 
some  hope  for  the  future,  than  to  find  that 
the  commissioners,  under  this  Bill,  were 
enabled  to  offer  for  sale  those  bankrupt 
estates  which,  for  several  years,  had  beeft 
under  the  control  of  the  equity  courta  in 
Ireland.  Where  vast  arrears  .of  rent  had 
accumulated  on  such  estates,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  an  adjustment  should  be 
come  to  with  regard *to  them;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  purchasers  were  frequently 
annoyed,  and  harassed  by  proceedings 
taken  to  enforce  the  payment  of  ar- 
rears that  were  treated  as  irrecoverable 
previous  .  to  their  purchase.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  as  to  the  partition  of  land,  had 
confined  the  measure  to  the  partition  of 
incumbered  estates..  He  was  sorry  that 
he  did  not  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
county  of' Limerick,  and  adopt  means  by 
this  Bill  to  effect,  where  necessary,  the 
speedy  and  economical  partition  of  estates 
not  incumbered.  A  most  serious  objection 
taken  by  him  to  the  present  Bill  had  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of.  those  parties 
whom  he  called  the  professional  absentee 
proprietors  of  the  country.  They  were, 
unfortunately,  not  very  likely  by  this 
Bill  to  hold  out  even  an  inducement 
to  those  owners  of  property  to  part  with 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  large  pos- 
sessions in  Ireland.  .  He  was  sorry  the 
Bill  was  not  framed  in  such  a  way  as  would 
afford  them  an  advantageous  mode  of  part- 
ing with  the  estates  of  which  they  were 
owners.  He  alluded,  of  course,  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  for  years  been  absentee 
proprietors.  When  he  considered  the  great 
and  flagrant  evils  resulting  from  this  sys- 
tem, he  wished  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced something  into  the  Bill  to  induce 
those  absentee  proprietors  to  divest  them- 
selves of  those  estates.  With  regard  to 
the  evils  of  absenteeism,  he  begged,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  l^m- 
worth — an  opinion  most  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  delivered  at  a 
time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  represented  an 
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Irish  constituency,  and  therefore  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  speech  was  made  in 
reply  to  the  memorabfe  statement  of  Sir 
John  Newport,  in  the  year  1816.  The 
right  hod.  Gentleman  then  said,  that  if  he 
were  asked  from  what  measure  the  great- 
est benefit  to  Ireland  would  accrue,  he 
would  say  from  a  measure  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  induce,  or,  if  that  was  not  suffi- 
cient, to  compel  those  individuals  to  reside 
in  Ireland  who  spent  the  money  they  got 
from  Ireland  elsewhere.  At  a  later  period, 
Chief  Justice  Blackbume  stated,  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
absenteeism,  independently  of  its  abstrac- 
tion from  the  country  of  so  much  wealth, 
produces  great  mischief  in  the  whole  frame 
of  society.  The  names  of  absentee  pro- 
prietors were  rapidly  and  daily  increasing; 
and  he  saw  nothing  in  any  projected  reform 
with  respect  to  the  poor-law  that  did  not 
continue  the  practicfJ  bonus  which  hither- 
io  had  been  held  out  to  those  absentee  pro- 
prietors with  regard  to  the  poor-rate.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  would  be  precisely 
in  the  same  state  as  at  present  when  the 
projected  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  At  present)  if 
a  man  wanted  to  exonerate  himself  from  a 
just  and  fair  demand  on  foot  of  poor-rates, 
he  had  only  to  become  an  absentee.  To 
show  the  extent  to  which  absenteeism  had 
reached,  he  referred  to  a  barony  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where,  out  of  100,000 
acres,  92,000  belonged  to  four  absentee 
proprietors,  and  the  remaining  8,000  acres 
belonged  to  small  proprietors,  one-half  of 
whom  were  absentees.  He  thought  that 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
registration  was  necessary;  for  under  the 
present  system,  there  was  great  delay  and 
difficulty  in  vouching  titles  to  lands.  So 
long  as  those  anomalies  existed  with  re- 
spect to  real  property  in  Ireland,  so  long 
must  capitalists  decline  to  become  exten- 
sive purchasers  of  incumbered  estates  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  HENLEY  had  expected  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  just  sat  down  would 
conclude  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  re- 
committed, for  though  he  had  in  'the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  stated  that  he 
intended  to  vote  for  the  third  reading,  he 
seemed  to  have  given  every  reason,  both 
in  detail  and  in  gross,  against  the  Bill. 
How  any  Gentleman  could  vote  for  the 
third  reading  of  a  Bill  which  he  had  so 
pulled  to  pieces,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  could  not 
understand.     He  would  now  state  the  rea- 


sons that  prevented  him  from  voting  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Bill  came  before  them  under  a  tide 
that  was  not  true — it  did  not  deal  with  in- 
cumbered estates  alone.  It  was  alleged 
that  there  are  in  Ireland  a  vast  mass  of  in-' 
cumbered  estates,  which  it  was  necessaiy 
to  let  loose  for  the  sake  of  the  country  at 
large;  and  that  might  be  a  good  object; 
but  they  did  not  confine  the  application  of 
the  Bill  to  that  object,  nor  did  they  take 
any  security  at  all  that  the  Bill  would  be 
confined  to  that  object.  There  was  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  all  countries,  a  great  deal  of 
property  without  a  marketable  title,  and 
this  Bill  would  enable  parties  having  such 
properties  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provi- 
sions and  sell  their  estates.  They  might 
thus  forestall  the  sale  of  incumbefed  estates 
^t  a  sacrifice  that  every  person  would  not 
be  disposed  to  make.  They  had  done  many 
things  by  this  Bill  which  many  persons 
thought  would  shake  the  rights  of  pro^ 
perty,  and  for  a  purpose  which  thej  nad 
taken  no  step  to  secure,  because  the 
Bill  might  be  put  into  operation  to  effect 
an  object  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  con- 
templated. He  next  objected  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  commission.  They  did  not  take 
care  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  su- 
persede the  Court  of  Chancery  should  ex^ 
ecute  their  functions  in  public.  A  man 
might  have  his  interests  dealt  with,  and 
absolutely  destroyed,  by  three  gentlemen 
sitting  with  closed  doors,  the  puhtic  not 
knowing  what  was  going  on.  The  com- 
missioners would  probably  have  most  com- 
plicated questions  to  decide,  and  thej  had 
:  no  right  to  withdraw  those  questions  from 
I  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  and 
!  yet  give  the  parties  no  power  of  appeal  ex- 
I  cept  tit  the  will  of  the  judges  themselves. 
I  Those  commissioners,  before  thej  sold  an 
I  estate,  must  inquire  in  a  certain  degree 
I  into  the  nature  of  the  incumbrances  upon 
it,  and  that  inquiry  must  to  a  great  extent* 
be  ex  parte.  However  judicially  eoDsd- 
tuted  their  minds  may  be,  th^re  most  he 
some  kind  of  impression  created  on  tfaem 
by  that  process.  After  an  estate  wm  loldt 
then  came  the  distribution  of  the 
and  persons  would  not  be  satisfied  to  bavi 
the  money  produced  by  the  sale  diBtnbuted 
I  by  men  who  had  made  an  ex  parte  inquiry, 
and,  therefore,  were  not  looked  upon  M 
impartial  judges  of  the  matter.  He  wi«h- 
;  ed  the  Bill  had  been  so  f  ned  as  to  eff^i 
I  the  objects  in  view;  but  )ie  elt  assured  that 
in  its  present  shape  iiwi-uld  not  sec 
those  objects. 
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The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  would 
not  detain  the  House  by  entering  into  the 
minute  details  relating  to  this  Bill,  which 
had  been  gone  into  at  considerable  length 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Carlow.  He  would 
only  refer  to  the  leading  points  to  which 
they  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  he  thought  that  was  the 
more  satisfactory,  because  this  Bill  was 
carefully  considered  in  Committee,  and 
those  little  details  with  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  measure  were  more  fit  to  be 
discussed  in  Committee  than  on  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  ha3  fallen  into  an  error  when 
he  spoke  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow;  for  the  objections  he 
made  to  the  Bill  were  directly  opposite  to 
those  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  improvements  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  were  such  as 
he  thought  might  be  considered  in  a  future 
Session  with  advantage.  With  respect 
to  the  hon.  Member  fbr  Oxfordshire,  he 
begged  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  Bill :  he  (the 
Solicitor  General)  believed  it  to  be  strict- 
ly confined  to  incumbered  estates.  An  ob- 
jection had  been  raised  to  the  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  it  proposed  to  super- 
sede the  existing  tribunals  of  the  country; 
and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  had  asked 
why  they  could  not  reform  the  present 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  why  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  not  com- 
petent to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
into  effect?  There  was  no  person  who 
could  be  found  second  to  himself  in  prais- 
ing that  most  excellent  and  learned  Judge, 
or  in  believing  that  he  would  be  fully  com- 
petent to  carry  into  effect  any  measure  of 
this  description;  and  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  him  to  consider  that  this  Bill  had 
the  fullest  sanction  of  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  With  respect  to  reforming  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  forgotten  the  difference  which  existed 
between  attempting  to  reform  an  old  es- 
tablished system,  and  attempting  to  carry 
into  effect,  by  a  new  and  temporary  one, 
something  which  the  established  system 
had  been  found  manifestly  insufficient  to 
perform.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  the 
details  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  upon  a 


former  occasion,  without  feeling  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  at  present  consti-* 
tuted  in  Ireland,  was  incompetent  to  per- 
form those  duties  which,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  were  required,  in  order 
to  allow  persons  who  were  desirous  of  dis- 
posing  of  their  estates  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Its  incompetency  did  not  arise 
from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  presided  in  that  court,  but  by  reason 
of  a  system  which  had  grown  up  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  partly  arising  from 
the  complication  of  the  system  itself,  and 
partly  from  the  defective  system  with  re- 
spect to  incumbrances  on  land  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.  A  necessity  for 
an  altered  state  of  things  had  now  arisen; 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  reform  a  sys- 
tem in  which  they  would  be  met  by  the 
claims  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  fees  derived  from  a  number  of 
offices  of  different  descriptions,  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  accurately  to 
ascertain,  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
more  desirable  to  appoint  three  competent 
persons,  who,  by  devoting  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject,  might  be  able  to 
lay  down  proper  riiles  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  see  whether,  by  getting  rid  of 
every  species  of  technicality,  and  looking 
in  a  broad  and  common-sense  view  at  the 
wjiole  question,  they  might  not  devise 
some  plan  by  which  they  might  deal  in 
justice  with  the  division  of  land,  or  the 
distribution,  among  those  who  were  en- 
titled to  it,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
The  measure  was  but  a  temporary  one, 
and  no  great  evil  could  arise  from  its 
failure;  but  if  by  effecting,  without  due 
consideration,  great  changes  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  they  produced  evil  results, 
the  injury  might  be  irreparable.  The 
duties  of  this  commission,  when  appoint- 
ed, would  be  confined  to  the  considera- 
tion of  two  classes  of  cases — the  dis- 
puted and  the  undisputed.  The  latter 
class  of  cases  would,  no  doubt,  be  disposed 
of  rapidly.  In  the  disputed  cases  the 
commissioners  would  have  the  power  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  all  the  courts 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  safe  and  accurate  decision  on 
the  subject.  They  would  be  empowered 
either  to  pay  the  money  relating  to  the 
sale  of  disputed  estates  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  be  distributed  by  that  court; 
or  they  would  have  the  power,  by  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  of  dealing  themselves 
with  the  interests  concerned,  and  o^  ob- 
taining  the   opinion   of    any   one   of  the 
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Mk.  J.  B.  SMITn  inquired  whether 
tliirri;  wtiH  any  list  of  the  dissenting  clergj- 
rii<!ii  who  received  these  moneys  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
CjUEIC  Hiiid  there  was  not;  but  the  hon. 
(ioiiUetiinii  would  get  all  the  information 
ho  doNire<I  if  lie  would  read  the  evidence 
^ivon  liy  Dr.  Kocs. 

LoHi)  J.  RUSSELL  observed,  that  the 
iliMti'ihiKors  of  the  money  had  no  objection 
to  furiii»h  a  list  which  might  be  referred  to 
ill  privAto. 

Mu.  l.rSHlNGTOX  had  no  doubt  that 
tho  rivipionts  of  the  money  did  not  object 
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he  liked  with  regard  to  the  distrihution 
of  this  fund;  hut  he,  for  one,  would  not 
helieve  that  there  were  1,000  Dissenting 
ministers  who  were  so  mean  as  to  receive 
these  alms,  or  to  accept  of  such  a  paltry 
sum  as  22s,  positively  and  openly  as  cha- 
rity. If  money  were  voted  in  charity  by 
a  board  of  guardians,  a  list  was  kept  of 
those  who  received  it;  but  here  was  a  sum 
distributed  by  a  person  who  was  not  re- 
sponsible to  that  House,  to  parties  whose 
names  were  not  furnished  to  that  House, 
or  even,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  Treasury, 
which  ought  at  least  to  have  such  a  list. 
He  believed  that,  as  the  noble  Lord  per- 
fectly well  knew,  the  first  list  that  was 
published  of  the  names  of  the  recipients 
of  this  grant  would  be  the  last.  He  should 
without  hesitation  say  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  end  to  the  practice  of  voting  this 
money/  Let  there  be  an  end  to  it,  and 
the  result  immediately  must  be,  that  the 
several  congregations  would  make  up  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  for  placing  their 
ministers  in*an  honourable  position.  There 
were,  it  was  said,  upwards  of  1,000  minis- 
ters receiving  this  money,  who  were  not 
only  unknown  to  their  own  congregations 
as  recipients  of  it,  but  who  were  equally 
unknown  to  the  Treasury;  and  the  causes 
were  likewise  unknown  which  induced  those 
ministers  to  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of 
accepting  such  paltry  assistance. 

Mr.  W.  J.  fox  observed,  that  this  was 
the  only  grant  of  public  money  which 
seemed  not  to  be  acceptable  to  its  nominal 
recipients.  In  his  opinion,  the  money  ought 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  ofi^ered  to  the 
known  and  acknowledged  representatives 
of  the  Dissenting  body,  and  no  portion  of 
it  should  be  offered  to  any  other  class  of 
persons;  then  it  would  be  possible  to  as- 
certain whether  the  parties  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  was  intended,  were  really  disposed  to 
receive  it.  He  conceived  that  the  present 
practice  was  open  to  very  great  abuse.  Of 
course  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  others  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  were  men  alto- 
gether above  and  beyond  all  suspicion ;  but 
it  was  pretty  well  known  that  these  votes 
were  clearly  open  to  abuse,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  rendered  subservient  to  politi- 
cal purposes  and  undue  influence.  The 
money,  instead  of  being  given  to  aged  or 
infirm  ministers,  was  supposed  upon  pretty 
good  grounds  to  reach  the  hands  of  youths 
who  were  only  just  entering  on  the  minis- 
try, or  of  men  who,  not  possessing  talent 
or  information  sufficient  to  procure  them  a 
good  position  as  ministers,  were  obliged  to 


eke  out  the  means  of  their  subsistence  by 
pursuing  other  avocations.  If  it  turned 
out  upon  inquiry  that  there  were  not  now 
any  very  glaring  abuses,  yet  it  was  well 
known  that  such  things  had  been,  and  that 
they  might  arise  again;  therefore  was  it 
the  duty  of  Parliament  not  to  consent  to 
any  such  vote  as  that  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  more  especially  as  it  was  a  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  principles  of  dissent; 
and  it  must  be  against  the  feelings  of  any 
men  in  society  (those,  for  example,  who 
differed  from  the  Dissenters)  to  contribute 
to  that  which  they  believed  to  be  danger- 
ous and  bad. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  was  quite  of  opinion 
that  if  the  distribution  answered  to  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  it,  it 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of  at  once.  The 
House,  however,  he  hoped,  would  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  that  some  of  the  religious 
denominations  were  in  the  habit  of  collect- 
ing from  50,000L  to  60,000?.  per  annum 
for  the  support  of  institutions  of  their  own. 
Surely  such  a  body  ought  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  so  petty  a  grant  as  the  present; 
a  grant  to  no  one  knew  whom.  In  fact, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
money  either  went  to  unworthy  persons, 
or  did  not  go  to  Dissenters  at  all.  It  was 
really  too  paltry  a  sura  to  be  given  to  any 
body  of  Dissenters;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  congregations  were  anxious  to 
reject  it  altogether.  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  and  all,  wished  to  pre- 
vent their  ministers  receiving  such  sums  as 
20^.  or  30*.  He  stood  there  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  voluntary  principle.  His  objec- 
tion to  the  present  vote  was  founded  upon 
that  principle;  and  he  also  objected  to  it 
because  he  could  discover  nothing  about 
its  application. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  give  the  names  of  the 
persons  on  whom  this  money  was  bestowed. 
In  the  case  of  private  alms,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  would  surely  not  expect 
that  lists  should  be  published.  A  person 
in  narrow  circumstances  might  receive  51, 
if  given  to  him  privately;  but  he  would 
probably  reje(*  such  a  gift  if  he  knew  that 
his  name  was  to  form  one  in  a  list  to  be 
published  amongst  the  Votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  very  glad  that  the 
recipients  of  alms  were  not  to  be  held  up 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  names  of 
the  committee  who  dispensed  the  alms 
might  be  given,  such  as  Dr.  Rees,  and 
eight  others — three  Presbyterians,  three 
Independents,  and  three  Baptists.     As  to. 
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the  Treasury,  they  exercised  no  influence 
whatever;  they  never  inquired  who  received 
the  money,  nor  did  the  receipt  of  it  imply 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  bright  said,  they  had  eight  or 
nine  names,  certainly;  hut  such  things,  as 
the  House  well  knew,  were  always  managed 
hy  one  or  two  persons.  It  was  always  a 
hocus-pocus  affair.  As  to  that  illustration 
ahout  a  gift  of  51,  heing  hestowed  secretly, 
the  nohle  Lord  gave  it  to  the  House  last 
year.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
'  secret  alms  when  a  man  was  giving  away 
money  of  his  own,  hut  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent when  they  were  dealing  with  the 
money  of  the  nation.  This  Committee 
was  not  to  give  away  1,600Z.  or  IJOOL 
without  letting  the  world  know  who  re- 
ceived it.  If  the  nohle  Lord  were  as  much 
a  Dissenter  as  he  was  reputed  to  bo — 
["  Hear,  hear  !"] — yes,  he  certainly  was 
some  time  ago  in  the  habit  of  attending  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  until  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  put  a  stop  to  it — surely,  then,  the 
noble  Lord,  supposing  him  to  be  as  much 
a  Dissenter  as  he  was  reputed  to  he,  must 
know  that  it  was  not  in  the  policy  of  that 
body  to  accept  money  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  gift  was  made. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put — 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  4,728/.,  be 
granted  to  Iler  Majesty,  to  pay,  to  the  3l8t  day 
of  March,  1860,  Miscellaneous  Allowances  for- 
merly defrayed  firom  the  Civil  List,  the  Heredi- 
tary Revenue,  Ac. ,  for  which  no  permanent  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  Parliament.** 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  33; 
Noes  52 :  Majority  19. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Blair,  S. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  0. 
Cobden,  R. 
Dmmmond,  H. 
EUis,  J. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fann,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Harri8»R. 
IIeiii7,  A. 
Heywortb,  L. 
UoUond,  R. 
Hampherr,  Aid. 
Kttnhaw,  J. 


King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Martin,  J. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
0  Connell,  J. 
Sandars,  G. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompaon,  Col. 
Tbomely,  T. 
TreUwnv,  J.  S. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLIB8. 

Wyld.  J. 
Lushington,  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


R.A,S. 


Bagshaw,  J. 
BiuDe^  M.  T. 


Bass,  M.  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Busfoild,  W. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Uobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 


Matbeson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moody,  C.A. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Viaot. 
Parker,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
RusseU,  Lord  J. 
Rutherford,  A. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
SomerviUe,  rt  Jm.Sir  W. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TKIJLJIBS. 

Tufnell,  BL 
HUl,  Lord  M. 


Original  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  asked-  how  much 
longer  the  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges  were  to  have  5001.  per  annum  of 
the  public  money  ?  Since  this  preposterous 
annuity  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II., 
the  descendants  of  the  grantee  bad  re- 
ceived more  than  a  million  steriing  of 
the  taxes. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  grant  was  originally 
payable  out  of  the  hereditary  roTenoes  of 
the  Crown,  which  were  cleariy  at  the  ^s- 
posal  of  the  Sovereign  for  tihe  time  then 
being.  These  hereditary  reTonnes  had 
since  been  given  np  to  the  pnblie  lor  a 
consideration,  but  giTon  op  with  all 
charges  upon  them ;  and  the  desoendanti 
of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  were  as  much 
entitled  to  their  annuity  as  any  Gentle- 
man in  the  House  to  his  estatee.  The 
same  equally  applied  to  the  som  amm- 
ally  voted  to  the  widows  and  childrea  of 
poor  refugee  French  clergymen.  Upoii 
the  establishment  in  this  oonntiy  w  a 
French  Protestant  Church*  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  proYiaioii 
was  made  by  the  Crown  out  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues  for  the  mainioianee  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  aoecessiTe 
ministers  of  that  Church. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  every  reign  the  Crewn 
might  retain  the  hereditary  reveniies,  or 
consign  them  into  the  hands  of  Pavliamenk 
The  sums  now  under  consideration  formed 
part  of  the  charges  settled  oa  the  Safe: 
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reign,  and  could  not  be  well  refused  by 
the  House. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  tbe  following 
votes  : — 

d,OOOZ.  for  tbe  Foundling  Hospital, 
Dublin. 

12,093L  for  tbe  House  of  Industry, 
Dublin. 

On  the  vote  of  800Z.  for  tbe  Female 
Orpban  House,  Dublin, 
'  Mr.  W.  FAGAN  said,  tbis  establisb- 
ment  was  of  an  exclusive  nature,  it  being 
required  tbat  •  tbe  cbildren  wbo  were  in- 
mates sbould  be  instructed  in  tbe  doctrines 
of  tbe  Establisbed  Cburcb.  Now,  in  Dub- 
lin tbe  proportion  of  tbe  Catbolic  to*  tbe 
Protestant  population  was  5  to  1,  and 
tbrougbout  Ireland  8  to  1,  and  be  tbere- 
fore  considered  tbat  tbe  Irisb  Catbolics 
bad  a  fair  claim  to  a  .portion  of  tbis  fund. 
He  did  not  object  to  tbe  vote,  for  be  be- 
lieved' tbe  House  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  increase  it,  but  be  contended  for  sucb  a 
distribution^  as  would  admit  Irish  Catbolics 
to  a  participation  in  tbe  advantages  of  tbis 
or  similar  establishments. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  it  was 
true  tbe  institution  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Protestants,  but  be  believed  tbis 
was  tbe  only  vote  of  tbe  kind  which  Par- 
liament was  asked  to  sanction.  Tbe  grant 
bad  been  made  for  many  years,  and  he 
thought  it  WQUld  be  a  great  hardship  to 
withdraw  it.  He  might  observe  tbat  tbe 
vote  bad  been  diminished  by  200^  since 
last  year.    • 

Major  BLACKALL  wished  it  to  be 
understood  tbat  the  institution  was  not  en- 
tirely  supported  by  Government   n^oney. 
An  amount  was  raised  from  private  sources* 
nearly  equal  to  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  give  any  undertaking 
tbat  tbe  assistance  offered  to  this  estab- 
lishment would  be  extended  to  others  ac- 
cessible to  persons  of  all  religious  opinions  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  bold  out  no  such  hope,  as  be 
was  now  taking  stepft  to  diminish  tbe  pre- 
sent grant  as  much  as  possible. 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  were  also  tbe  fol- 
lowing votes : — 

2,250Z.  for  the  Westmoreland  Lock 
Hospital,  Dublin. 

800^.  for  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin, 

1,500L  for  Dr.  Stevens's  Hospital, 
Dublin. 

3,800^.  for  the  House  of  Recovery  and 
Fever  Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin. 

5001,  for  tbe  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Dublin. 


On  tbe  vote  of  37,1 83Z.  to  defray  the 
expense  of  Nonconforming,  Seceding,  and 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  said,  be  thought 
that  if  the  House  sanctioned  tbis  vote,  they 
ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  pay  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland.  Tbe 
vote  was  clearly  not  one  of  religious  prin- 
ciples; but  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  make  some  effort 
to  secure  tbe  allegiance  of  tbe  priests,  as 
tbe  friends  of  order  in  Ireland,  by  paying 
them  in  the  same  way  that  other  dissenting 
clergymen  were  paid. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  also  the  vote  of 
7,096L  for  charitable  allowances  charged 
on  the  Concordatum-  Fund  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  HAYTER  stated,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  propose  the  vote  which  stood  next 
on  the  Paper — 1,000^.  for  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  vote  of  last 
year  would,  he  believed,  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  that  commission  for 
the  present  yedfr. 

On  the  vote  of  14,652^.  for  the  expense 
of  tbe  General  Board  of  Health, 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  observed  that, 
as  tbis  was  a  new  vote,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  have  some  information 
with  respect  to  it.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  present  was  to  be  a  perma- 
nent vote. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  stated,  that  a  portion  of  tbe  vote 
was  permanent,  and  tbat  tbe  other  portion 
was  an  advance,  to  be  repaid  by  the  locali- 
ties benefited. 

Mr.  F.'  FRENCH  said,  be  considered 
that  tbe  English  Board  had  gone  to  work 
like  men  of  business.  They  had  found  a 
total  absence  of  all  local  preparations  for 
the  visitation  of  the  cholera;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  appointment  of  medical 
inspectors,  and  sending  down  officers  to 
every  locality  where  tbe  disease  appeared, 
not  one  half  the  expense  had  been  in- 
curred last  year  which  was  incurred  ia 
1832. 

Mr.  HENLEY  called  attention  to  some 
items  in  the  estimate  for  expenses  contem- 
plated under  tbe  Nuisances  Prevention 
Act,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  appoint  two  superintending  medical 
inspectors  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  6t  the  EXCHE- 
QUER explained,  tbat  this*  vote  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  to  meet  ex- 
penses which  might  be  requisite  if  the 
cholera  should  again  break  out;  but  it  did 
not  follow,  because  tbe  vote  was  taken-, 
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try  set  themBelves  YigoronBly  to  work  to 
put  those  Acts  and  regulationB  into  ezecn- 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  medical  chari- 
ties in  Ireland,  he  was  aware  of  their  un- 
satisfactory state  at  the  present  moment, 
and  he  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that 
the  subject  was  not  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  GROGAN  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  probability  of  any  general : 
i  sure  being  introduced  daring  the  ] 


.that  tlin  money  would  necessarily  he  ex- 
pended. 

Mil.  IIENLKY:  Then  the  vote  ought 
to  have  b(»on  put  under  the  head  of  *'  civil 
contingoncicH.*' 

Tho  CllANCKLLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUKR  explained,  that  tho  established  rule 
waM  not  to  put  any  charge  under  the  head 
<»f  **  civil  contingencies,*  which  could  pos- 
sibly bo  forcBOon. 

Mr.   VHRNON  smith   thought    the  i  Session  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition 
dutioH  of  tho  board  were  not  defined  with  \  of  Ireland  ? 
HuAieiont  Htriotnoss.     The  last  report  they  -     Sir  W.  SOMERYILLE  said,  that  the 


had  iH8uod  related  to  the  printing  of  the 
]>npors  of  that  House — a  very  extraordi- 
nary Bubjoet,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  for 
Buoli  a  board  to  interfere  with. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  tho  vote  of  2,447Z.  for  the  salaries 
and  incidental  ex^H^uses  of  the  Central 
Biuird  of  Health  in  Dublin, 

Mh.  F.  FRENCH  said,  this  board  was 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  last  year,  which 
nsjuired  tho  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  onforoo  bv  thoir  otficers  the  suggestions 
of  tho  bivurti.  lie  boHeved,  however,  that 
tho  only  step  which  had  been  taken  had 
\hvu  tho  i$suo  of  a  oiroular  recommending 
tho  adoption  of  certain  sanitary  regulations 
in  each  poor-law  union;  but«  except  in 
Dublin,  and  ono  or  two  other  large  towns, 
no  attention  had  Kvn  paid  to  those  recom- 
mondatious.  The  result  had  been  that  a 
grvat  many  ea«e«  of  cholera  had  appeared, 
and,  in  the  o\Hirse  of  a  very  few  months, 
no  few  or  than  0,lXH)  persons  perished  frv»m 
that  di^oas^  in  iho  oity  of  Ltmoriok.  He 
did  not  ihink.  however,  ibat  ihe  Toor  Lav 
Oi>n>mt^oiier»  wen?  lo  blame.  Between 
olWiVXV,  and  4iVa\V^,  w^  annuaUy 
Wvi^  and  oxj^Kided  in  ehar.cy  m  Ireland; 
but  tho  Oommisssloners  had  no  power  to 
e«taMuh  an  e£oi^n:  eostrv*!  over  the  ex« 
fiendtture,  ar^i  ho  w&$  5a::$£^  chac  ai 
loaat  I^V\v>.V».  of  the  asiooix:  was  tocally 
ihrv^wa  a«av. 

Ma.   Mv^NSKLL  jsidd,   wa:   the  hon. 

ito»  pn.vatttx*ttary  sMUdure^  wen?  taken  is 
Luttorick  iat  a3;iv*i^;xu  oc  uie  cKuera. 
Ktvry  pfev'attiiott  wa*  %ikea  by  :-ie  F^vc 
Law  Couutti:$i».v<Mr»  b:  Ihtbca^  aad  by  :i^ 
Lunerivk  boar^  of  iCiJ^'aa**  a^a  ;!:•; 
«teatlts  >»?tica  oevjwc  ^^jrv  3»;c  -.'wjij:  :o 
ibittr  ne^'^*^,  b«t?  tv»  ^be  rvdticei  >caK  :f 

»  ibtxf  iMcaL  XMTUtf  :ar','ii^*j«ja;  '.lie  v^'to- 


subject  was  of  great  importance;  bat  the 
great  difficulty  was,  that  it  waa  ^nuwt  im- 
possible to  apply  to  Ireland  an  effeetnal 
sanitary  measure  on  account  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  population.  XeTerthdest» 
the  matter  was  still  under  conuderatioo, 
and  he  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  that* 
during  the  present  Session*  he  miglit  he 
able  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
general  measure  on  the  subject  rdating  to 
Ireland. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  following  votes  were  then  agreed 
to; — 

18.000/.  to  defray  a  moiety  of  die  cost 
of  executing  certain  works  of  naTigadon 
in  Ireland  connected  with  drainage. 

Soi^/.  for  works  and  repairs  in  ^  Bri- 
tish Ambassador's  house  at  Paris. 

On  the  vote  of  12.00"}/.  towarda  defrmy- 
ing  the  expense  of  rebuikling  the  British 
Ambassador's  house  as  ConstantiMiple 
beinsT  propc^sed. 

SFr  H.  WILLOUGHBY  inqidred  wkas 
the  whole  c«kcc  would  he  of  binl£ng  ikb 
residence  ? 

ViscocNT  PALMERSTOX  ftaae4  that 


the  ori^nal  estimate  was  4iIv]<K>lL,  Vnt  he 
w;fts  a£faxd  chat  the  expense  wwld  exwed 
thas  es::cia:e.  In  Coa;stantisMle  it  waa 
L2ipc<s^bLe  to  ind  ho<£$«M  ahgndy  Wik  it 
for  the  rets^denee  ot  European  ■■ifcmiliia, 
acd  aH  Exr*;pean  ambassAiiim  tkere  fired 
in  h^YCLse:^  eocLscnacced  by  their 
Gv>Tert:x*a*a.  Thi*  prsaent 
cccaiionec  by  che  fenner  rcaienee  of  tke 
E^jtI^"^  A=:b«ssaAzgr.  w^xk  waa  V«flt  af 
wgoL  beb^  sirfSGrtiy^fd  by  ire.  aa4  t 
sea:  residence  w^as  bein^  eunamiiaii  y 
*coce. 

<::*  H.  WILLOVGZBT 
i^-irv  ?t  :ae  idSL'tiT-y  ot  r^csnic  » i 
rv<;ii>;aee  :3  a  ci^v  !ue  Cvngfttfr ri roiple;  Vni 
•J  z2*i'T  iid  3«.>c  :ale  .rare  T^ens  wonU  Ve 
3<:  :ai£  :j  :Iie  -expem^e.  a^  ^ais  Turks  kad 
:L'<  ^"*ra^!$G  TiiLzh.  JL  oar  abiii^  u  pnj  anr 
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The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  though  he  was  afraid 
some  unnecessary  extravagance  might 
have  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
sidence, yet  that  now  the  most  rigid  orders 
had  been  sent  out  that  no  expense  but 
what  was  absolutely  requisite  should  be 
incurred;  and  he  believed  that  building  the 
house  with  stone  would,  in  the  end,  be 
found  an  economical  proceeding. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  16,000^.  for  militia  and 
volunteers  in  Canada, 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  observed,  that 
this  expense  was  essentially  colonial,  and 
ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  colony. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  vote  was  brought 
forward  in  consequence  of  pre-existing 
arrangements;  but  an  intimation  had  been 
given  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  that  it 
would  not  be  deemed  fair  to  continue  it 
beyond  the  30th  of  April  next  year. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  follow- 
ing :  —  7,300Z.  for  lighthouses  abroad; 
3,000^.  for  Lybster  harbour;  488,000^. 
for  the  Commissariat  Department;  43,872Z. 
for  the   Commissariat    Department   (half 

pay)- 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Friday 
last  on  Supply  was  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Bemal. 

On  the  vote  of  3,540Z.  for  defraying  a 
portion  of  the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  for  England, 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  excused  himself 
for  making  an  objection  upon  the  report, 
which  he  had  not  offered  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  on  the  ground  that  the  estimates 
had  been  so  rapidly  pushed  through  on  the 
day  immediately  after  the  holidays,  that  a 
fair  opportunity  had  not  been  afforded  to 
him.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  abroad 
in  favour  of  examination  into  these  matters, 
and  of  economy,  although  it  might  not  be 
participated  in  within  the  walls  of  that 
House;  and  he  thought  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  have  done  well  to  pay 
some  deference  to  that  feeling.  This  vote 
was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  complete 
disregard  had  been  shown  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  last  year,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that 

**  As  the  duties  of  the  persons  for  whose  sala- 
ries this  vote  was  proposed,  was  confined  to  the 

VOL.  CV.     {Sti} 


management  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  charge 
might  &irly  be  defrayed  altogether  from  the 
funds  of  the  commission." 

He  contended  that  there  was  no  better 
reason  for  placing  this  vote  upon  the  pub- 
lic estimate,  than  any  other  charge  for  the 
management  of  private  property. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  the  estimates  had  been  brought  in  on 
the  first  day  after  the  recess,  for,  an  ob- 
jection having  been  made,  they  were  not 
brought  in  until  the  day  following.     With 
respect  to  this  vote,  he  had  given  the  reason 
for  it  several  times  in  that  House;  and  it 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  and  approved  of. 
The   ground  upon  which  he  had  always 
rested  this  vote  was  the  reason  stated  to 
him  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.     He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had 
pointed  out  to  the  Archbishop  the  example 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  expense  of 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  that 
bounty;    but  the  Archbishop  represented, 
and   truly  represented,    that   when    that 
bounty  was  given,  funds  belonging  to  the 
Crown  were   surrendered  to  the  Church, 
and  out  of  those  funds  the  Church  could 
well  afford  to  defray  the  expense;  but  that 
in  this  case  there  was  no  proposition  to  in- 
crease  the  funds  of  the  Church.     WJiat 
was  now  proposed  was  not  to  augment  the 
funds  of  the  Church,  but  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent distribution,  which  was  thought  to 
be  better  as  concerned  a  number  of  congre- 
gations and  the  lay  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.    Such  being  the  case,  it  appeared 
that  the  public  should  bear  the  expense, 
rather  than  the  special  funds  of  the  Church. 
That  had  been  the  statement  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  upon  that  representation  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had,  in  1836,  placed  the 
votes  upon  the  estimates  for  the  year.     As 
the  case  stood  at  present,  the  House  would 
consider  what  the  consequence  would  be  of 
requiring  this  vote  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
ecclesiastical  funds.     It   would  be,  that, 
pro  tantOf  those  funds  must  be  diminished, 
which  were  now  applicable  to  the  increase 
of  spiritual  instruction  in  many  populous 
parishes.    If  there  was  a  wish  for  economy 
abroad,  there  prevailed  likewise  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people  should  be  provided 
for  by  a  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts.    Of  course,  then,  the  means  of  sup- 
plying these  spiritual  wants  would  be  les- 
sened by  this  sum  of  3,540Z.    He  thought, 
20 
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however,  that  should  it  he  found  that 
the  funds  of  the  Church  were  very  con- 
siderahly  increased  owing  to  the  different 
management  of  the  property,  and  that  in 
future  years  a  considerahle  sum  should  re- 
main at  the  disposal  of  the  commission,  then 
it  might  he  right  to  alter  the  original  ar- 
rangement, and  to  place  a  great  part,  per- 
haps the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  this 
commission  upon  the  ecclesiastical  funds. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  call  for  church  ex- 
tension, and  the  plan  adopted  was  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  the  property  of  other 
people.  Now,  having  robhed  them,  the 
proposition  was  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
distribution  of  the  plunder.  Now,  without 
going  into  the  question  whether  the  spolia- 
tion had  been  right  or  wrong,  those  who 
had  committed  it  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  paying  a  small  sum  for  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  would  not  press 
his  proposition  to  a  division. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  125,000?.  for  Education, 
Science,  and  Art, 

Mr.  EWART  trusted  the  Government 
would  assent  to  the  very  reasonable  propo- 
sition he  had  to  make,  which  was — 

"  That  a  statement  bo  made  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  of  the  appropriation  and  results  of  the 
sums  voted  for  education,  .is  well  as  of  the  sums 
voted  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  scienoc, 
and  art,  on  the  introduction  of  the  class  of  esti- 
mates especially  devoted  to  those  subjects." 

Statements  were  made  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  and  he  could  not.  see  why 
a  statement  should  not  be  made  on  the 
more  important  subject  of  education,  and 
also  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  science 
and  art.  He  trusted  another  year  would 
not  elapse  without  such  a  statement  being 
made  to  Parliament. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  he  held  a  docu- 
ment in  his  hand,  giving  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  vote  for  education  upon 
schools  and  teachers.  The  information 
desired  by  the  hon.  Member  was  given  in 
an  abridged  form  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committoo,  but  the  items  of  detail  would 
be  too  numerous  to  be  given  in  the  Votes. 
He  had  prepared  a  statement  with  regard 
to  the  last  year's  vote  for  education  ;  but 
it  was,  in  fact,  only  an  abridgment  of  de- 
tails which  were  given  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education;  and  the  House 
would  observe,  that  this  made  the  great 
diflfcrence  between  this  vote,  and  the  votes 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ord- 
nance.    There  had  been  expended,  for  the 


erection  of  188  and  the  enlargemeot  or 
improvement  of  129  elementary  schools, 
and  for  supplying  460  such  schools  with 
books    and    maps    at    a  reduced    price, 
47,421Z. ;  for  the  erection  of  three  indmng 
schools  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses, 9,3002.;  towards  the  erection  of  a 
Government   training    school  at  Kneller 
Hall  for  schoolmasters  in  union  workhouses 
and  in  schools  connected  with  pablic  esttb- 
lishments,  18,546^;    for  the  stipends  of 
pupil  teachers  (1,783  boys  and  829  giris)  ^■ 
apprenticed  to  the  masters  or  mistressei  >i. 
of  elementary  schools,  and  for  gntvoAm-* 
to  those  masters  and  mistresses  for  isi  / 
structing  them,  18,608/.;  for  aiiginenti^^;r  ^ 
the  salaries  of  63  schoolmasters  Mid  im  ^ 
schoolmistresses  who  obtained  oertifiealp 
of  merit  in  1847-8,  l,492t.;  to  ten  tnft;    :'- 
ing  schools  for  nearly  200  stndenti  P'-^-- 
having  resided  less  than  one  jetr,  whm  - 
leaving  the  institution  obtained  certiifaib 
of  merit,  4,8251. ;  for  grants  to  tlMmc  ^-T* 
tional  Society,  British  and  Foreigii  M    ." 
Society,  and  the  Education  Commil^  .^. 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  towards  ili^^J  ;*' 
penses  of  training  schools,  3,750l.fb,-^  _'  - 
towards  the  expense  of  emigration  aiL.„_"". 
ward  to  boys  from  ragged  schools,  |L  ^ 
He  could  add  that  there  was  goodt^^"***" 
to  hope  that  the  plan  adopted  was  ^^ 
ing    the   character    and    attainniiib 
schoolmasters   and   schoolmistresa^    "^  -«^- 
raising  the  standard  of  educatio^^ 
schools  of  the  country.  '  .  \ 

Vote  agreed  to.  ,^    '•  "^   . 

On  the  vote  of  1,500?.  for  the"  .^ 
Gallery,  * ^   ... 

Mr.    VERNON    SMITH    #      '."^ 
know  whether  the  Government  ^4.,-*^*    -   - 
any  better  arrangement  for  the  %e      "  ^ 
the  pictures  presented  to  the^ 
the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  than  the  4^  ^ 

the  National  Gallery,  where  ifc-i.,^         - 
tures  were  hardly  perceptible  Jl^^.      " 
light;  and  could  not  in  fact  bt    ^^        \ 
unless  people  went  up  quite  jfc^^.  ' 
the  Government  made  any  W            ..^ 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  or*             ^      . 
ing  of  another  National  Galllk^     "  ''-     

The  CHANCELLOR  or  ^^     '•- 
QUER  replied,  that  he  wofc^      ■  • 

better  accommodation  couM  _ 
for  the  paintings;  and  the  on  -.'"*" 

it  was  not  so  provided  wai, 
occasion  a  greater  outlay  ■*"i^ 
sent  state  of  affairs  he       i  -^ 

ranted  in  proposing.  ^_    "    —      ~* 

Vote  agreed  to»  as  t       J     ~ 
ones.  ^"^^ 


1 1 25f  Aiistralian  { J  iiii£  4  } 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  BILL. 
Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
at  any  length  in  introducing  the  Bill 
which  he  had  now  the  houour  to  ask  per- 
mission to  hring  in.  Those  Memhers  of 
the  House  who  had  read  the  papers  al- 
ready laid  on  the  tahle,  would  in  a  very 
great  degree  have  mastered  the  details 
of  the  Bill  which  he  had  now  to  suhmit. 
That  Bill  was  framed  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
which  now  existed  in  New  South  Wales. 
Some  time  ago,  in  1847,  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department 
addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  raising  the  question  of 
a  new  constitution  for  that  colony,  and 
holding  out  the  constitution  of  New 
Zealand  as  a  model.  That  despatch  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  colony,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  colonists  was  made 
known  by  resolutions  adopted  at  public 
meetings,  declaring  that  any  change  in  the 
existing  constitution  would  be  unaccept- 
able. His  noble  Friend,  therefore,  at  once 
determined  to  abandon  his  own  opinions — 
to  defer  to  those  of  the  colonists,  and  to 
frame  a  general  constitution  for  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  similar  to  that  which  now 
existed  in  New  South  Wales.  That  con- 
stitution consisted  of  a  governor  and  legis- 
lative council  of  thirty-six,  of  which  one- 
third  were  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  remaining  two-Uiirds 
elected  by  the  people.  This  constitution 
had  worked  in  a  manner  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  colonists,  as  the  papers  on 
the  table  showed ;  and  therefore,  after  i 
much  consideration,  it  was  determined  to 
a^opt  it  as  the  basis  of  a  future  constitu- 
tion for  these  colonies  severally.  The 
object  of  the  present  Bill  wa3,  dierefore, 
to  establish  this  constitution.  In  New 
South  Wales  a  desire  had  long  existed 
for  a  separation  of  a  portion  of  that  co- 
lony— the  southern  portion — Port  Phillip, 
from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  first  object  of  the  Bill  was,  therefore, 
to  create  Port  Phillip  a  separate  aud  dis- 
tinct colony  under  the  name  of  Victoria. 
The  next  object  was  to  confer  on  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  including  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemeu*s  Land, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia — 
the  latter  conditionally — a  constitution 
similar  to  that  now  existing  in  New  South 
Wales.     He  said  "conditionally"  as  re- 
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garded  Western  Australia,  because,  until 
it  was  in  a  position  to  defray  the  expanses 
of  its  own  government,  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  confer  upon  it  representative 
institutions.  Another  object  was  to  create 
a  federal  union  of  these  colonies  for  certain 
general  purposp^.  It  was  intended  that 
these  colonies — having  each  separate  and 
independent  legislatures  —  should  be  em- 
powered to  elect  certain  members  to  form 
a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  union. 
This  assembly  would  have  its  funptious 
and  ppwers  defiqed  in  the  Bill,  the  purpo^p 
being  to  confine  these  functions  to  defiped 
and  fixed  objects,  of  what  might  be  calle4 
imperial  importance  as  regarded  the  united 
proviuces.  The  general  asseml^ly  would 
have  power  to  establish  a  supreme  pourt. 
It  would  have  the  Regulation  and  manage- 
ment qf  weights  and  measures — of  the 
post-office  within  the  colonies ;  it  would 
legislate  on  all  mattei's  concerning  roads, 
railroads,  and  canals,  traversing  more  than 
one  colony — it  would  have  thp  superin- 
tendence of  beacons  and  lighthouses — and 
would  generally  have  the  regulation  of  all 
matters  afi^ecting  the  common  interests  of 
the  colonies.  The  Bill  also  made  provision 
for  a  civil  list  for  the  colonies.  It  was  nqt 
indeed  proposed  to  alter  the  civil  lisjt  wh^re 
it  was  established,  as  ip  New  Sputh 
Wales;  but,  on  tjie  other  hand,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  pojver  to  the  legislative 
councils  to  alter  its  amount.  It  wa?  pro- 
posed to  give  these  bodies  power  to  alter 
or  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  civil  oilers 
Comprised  in  the  civil  list,  by  Bill,  whenever 
they  thought  proper,  with  one  exception. 
It  was  not  proposed  to  give  them  power 
to  alter  the  salaries  of  the  goverijiors  or 
the  judges  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown.  All  other  items  might  be  altered 
by  Bill,  which  would  come  into  operatjon 
without  any  suspending  clause,  ip  the  co- 
lony to  which  it  applied.  This  powe;*  was 
not  possessed  by  the  New  South  W^lps 
legislature.  It  was  further  proppspd  to 
give  power  to  each  governoir  tp  alter  thp 
distribution  but  not  the  s^jfioxxj^  of  tb^ 
civil  list  fixed  for  his  colony  by  the  geperal 
council.  Another  object  of  tfep  Bill  )va^ 
to  readjust  certain  sums  which  were  i^ow 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  puhlio 
worship.  By  the  existing  Act,  a  s,um 
of  30,0002.  Y^s  s^t  aside  for  this  purpose 
yearly  in  New  South  Wale^,  and  was  dis- 
tributed according  to  certain  pi;pportions» 
which  it  became  necessary  to  recons|lder 
on  the  eve  of  new  colonial  arrangements. 
The  Bill  provided  that  the  sum  of  2&,000l 
2  02 
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should  be  retained  for  New  South  Wales, 
and  a  sum  of  6,000Z.  was  allotted  for 
the  new  colony  of  Victoria — an  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  hoped  no  objection 
would  be  made.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  a 
considerable  amount,  no  less  than  14,000^. 
or  15,000?.,  was  devoted  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  was,  however,  a  convict  colony, 
and  anybody  would  see  that  in  such  a  set- 
tlement it  was  necessary  to  take  more 
ample  means  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
spiritual  instruction  than  would  be  requi- 
site under  other  circumstances.  These 
sums  were  not  devoted  to  any  particular 
sect,  or  he  should  rather  say  that  in  New 
South  Wales  they  were  divided  between 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Wesleyans.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia no  such  provision  had  hitherto  been 
made,  and  it  was  not  intended  now  to 
assign  any  particular  sum  for  this  pur- 
pose. Another  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
amend  the  constitutional  Act  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  regarded  municipal  corporations 
called  district*  councils.  In  1842  these 
councils  were  created,  and  empowered  to 
levy  rates  for  certain  local  purposes.  The 
Act  establishing  them,  however,  proved 
quite  ineffectual;  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  enable  municipaUties  to  dissolve  exist- 
ing councils,  and  apply,  if  they  thought 
proper,  for  the  creation  of  new  ones,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  sound  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  was  also  proposed  to  give  these 
colonies  a  very  important  privilege,  not 
hitherto  conceded  directly  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  There  was  but  one  chamber 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  intended 
that  in  future  the  colonies  should  have 
the  power  of  altering  and  varying  their 
own  constitutions,  and,  if  they  so  pleased, 
of  establishing  two  chambers,  or  adopting 
the  old  form  of  colonial  government  — 
that  of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  as- 
sembly, in  lieu  of  a  governor  and  a  legis- 
lative council.  The  colonies  would  thus 
have  power  to  preserve  their  constitution 
in  harmony  with  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
provided  that  any  such  changes  before 
they  took  effect  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Crown.  Another  great  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  attempt  to  place  the  colonial 
trade  on  an  equal  footing  between  colony 
and  colony,  so  as  to  place  them  in  their 
commercial  relations  to  each  other  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  the  counties  of 
England.  The  general  council  or  assembly 
would   have  power  to  amend  the  several 


tariffs  as  they  thought  fit.  In  the  case  of 
any  of  the  colonies  desiring  an  alteration 
in  the  tariff,  they  would  have  to*  proceed 
with  an  address  to  the  Governor  General 
of  Australia — an  office  created  bj  the  Bill 
— who  would  have  the  power  to  summon 
the  general  assembly.  As  to  Western 
Australia,  that  colony  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  arrangements  which  he  was 
enumerating  ;  but  a  provision  would  be 
made  in  this  Bill  by  which  that  colony 
would  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  other  colonies,  so  soon  as  it 
was  in  a  condition  to  defray  its  own  local 
expenses.  He  had  now  given  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Bill,  the  details  of  which, 
he  hoped,  would  be  found  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  he  had  indicated. 
He  was  aware  that  many  desired  that  a 
different  constitution  should  be  given  to 
these  colonies — that  the  old  form  of  co- 
lonial government  of  two  chambers  should 
be  adopted ;  but  this  Bill  proceeded  upon 
the  basis  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  New  South  Wales — an 
arrangement  which  would  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  three  colonies  out  of  the  five. 
However,  he  repeated,  that  if  the  colonies 
chose  to  adopt  another  form  of  goyemment, 
they  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  modify  the 
form  of  constitution  under  which  thej  were 
to  live,  as  their  own  interests  might  prompt 
them.  He  had  only  to  add,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  in 
a  couple  of  days,  and  he  hoped  that  its  pro- 
visions would  be  well  considered  beSbre 
any  opinion  was  pronounced  upon  tiiem. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  bj  moTing 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  as  this 
Bill  would  lead  to  considerable  discnssicm 
in  its  progress  though  the  House,  it  would 
be  premature  on  that  occasion  to  enter  at 
length  upon  the  subject;  but  he  wished  to 
offer  one  or  two  observations  which  oe- 
curred  to  him  upon  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  the  more  so,  as  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  to  make  would  be 
generally  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill;  for,  in  his  opinion,  bo^  the  Minnte 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Bill  itself 
promised  a  considerable  advancement  in 
the  principles  of  colonial  legislation;  and 
his  object  was  to  assist  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  rendering  the  Bill  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. Before,  however,  he  adrerted  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
would  allude  to  the  state  of  the  franchise 
in  our  Australian  colonies,  upon  wbieb  the 
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hon.  Gentleman  had  not  touched.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  franchise  except  in  New 
South  Wales;  hut  he  supposed  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  franchise  in  the  other  co- 
lonies. He  apprehended  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so  with  regard  to  South  Australia; 
hut  in  Van  Piemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  he  saw  very  considerable  difficulties. 
In  New  South  Wales  there  already  existed 
a  very  limited  franchise,  and  he  felt  the 
difficulty  of  conferring  those  large  powers 
of  legislation  which  he  admitted  to  he  de- 
sirable, with  a  franchise  so  limited.  He 
was  not  himself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  society  in  those  colonies 
to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  pos- 
Bihility  of  extending  the  franchise;  but  he 
should  think  that  some  provisions  might 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
it  beyond  its  present  limit,  and  he  hoped 
that  Parliament  would  not  forego  the 
present  opportunity  of  conferring  that 
extension,  if  it  could  with  propriety  be 
conferred.  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
policy  of  giving  free  institutions  to  these 
colonies;  but  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  danger  and  difficulty  if  they  con- 
stituted anything  like  an  oligarchy  there, 
which  possessed  the  character  of  freedom 
in  relation  to  this  country,  but  in  relation 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  a  very 
different  character.  He  would  therefore 
wait,  as  to  the  subject  of  the  franchise, 
until  he  saw  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  about  to  in- 
troduce. As  to  district  councils,  although 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be 
extremely  well  if  there  was  something  of 
the  kind  in  Australia,  he  doubted  if  it  was 
wise  to  go  so  far  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed;  for  the  question  of  district  coun- 
cils was  not  quite  res  Integra  in  those  colo- 
nies; there  was  already  a  prepossession 
against  them,  arising  from  the  total  failure 
of  the  Legislature  in  its  attempt  to  intro- 
duce them.  He  desired  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  government  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; but,  since  that  mode  of  government 
was  under  a  cloud,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  which  had  been  made, 
he  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  impose 
those  district  councils  upon  the  colonies  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  colonies  knew 
nothing  about  district  councils,  except  that 
they  had  been  enacted  by  a  law  for  New 
South  Wales,  but  had  never  come  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  even  the  name  of  them 
was  extremely  unpopular.  He  now  ap- 
proached a  most  important  question — the 


constitution  of  the  legislative  body — whe- 
ther there  should  be  a  double  or  single 
chamber;  and,  expressing  no  confident 
opinion,  but  stating  freely  what  occurred 
to  him  on  the  subject,  he  hoped  that  some- 
thing more  would  be  done  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  towards  suggesting  to 
the  colonies  that  form  of  legislation  which 
was  not  only  consecrated  to  our  recollec- 
tions and  sanctioned  by  long  experience, 
but  which  had  received  such  new  and 
marked  testimony  in  its  favour  from  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  hon.  Gentleman  was  acting, 
and  he  thought  properly  acting,  on  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  colonies,  rather 
than  on  any  abstract  theory,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  experience  :  the  evidence  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  colonies  on  the '  subject 
was  very  scanty,  but  so  far  as  it  went  it 
was  not  unfavourable  to  the  principle  of  a 
double  chamber.  Sir  William  Denison 
said,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  these  colonies,  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  second  or  upper  chamber; 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  writing  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1848,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  general  feeling  of  the  community  was 
that  the  introduction  of  a  second  chamber 
would  be  extremely  advantageous ;  and 
New  South  Wales  was  the  only  colony 
where  there  was  any  primd  facie  objection 
to  a  double  chamber,  because  already  there 
was  in  that  colony  a  single  legislative 
chamber.  However,  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  he  would  go  would  be  to  reverse  the 
form  of  legislation  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  adopt.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  constitute,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  single  chamber,  but  with  power 
to  resolve  itself  iato  a  double  chamber; 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  would  propose  to 
constitute  in  the  colonies  which  had  at 
present  no  representative  institutions,  in 
Van  Diem  en's  Land,  South  Australia^  and 
Victoria,  a  double  chamber,  with  power  to 
combine  themselves  into  a  single  chamber; 
leaving  New  South  Wales  as  it  was^  with 
a  single  chamber,  but  giving  it  the  power 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  double  chamber,  if 
such  a  proceeding  was  deemed  requisite. 
The  great  anxiety ^  however,  which  he  felt 
on  this  subject,  was  when  he  considered 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  legislature; 
he  felt  that  there  must  be  great  difficulty 
in  working  a  federal  legislature,  unless  it 
was  constituted  upon  the  principle  of  a 
double  chamber.     Nothing  would  afford  a 
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stronger  illustration  of  that  than  the  ad- 
mirable working  of  tliat  principle  of  a 
double  chamber  in  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  it  was  to  bring  different  elements 
into  play,  and  so  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power;  and  it  would  be  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  he  should  relinguish  the  hope 
of  bringing  into  play  that  same  principle  in 
all  our  colonics.  In  the  Federal  Legislature 
of  America,  one  chamber  was  constituted 
by  direct  election;  in  it  the  population  was 
represented  according  to  its  numbers;  in  the 
other  the  States  were  represented  as  con- 
stituting political  unities ;  and  thus  many 
of  the  advantages  which  this  country  en- 
joyed from  an  hereditary  aristocracy  were 
obtained.  The  greatest  difficulty,  there- 
fore, he  felt  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
federal  legislature  ;  they  were  met  at  once 
by  the  difficulty,  whether  the  representa- 
tion was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  population, 
or  to  be  founded  upon  the  notion  of  treat- 
ing the  different  colonies  as  individual  po- 
litical bodies.  According  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  New  South  Wales 
would  have  half — twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
fire  delegates ;  and  although  he  admitted 
that  New  South  Wales  was  entitled  to  a 
considerable  share  of  the  representation,  it 
seemed  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  most  im- 
portant that  th.'othercolonies  should  enjoy 
a  perfectly  free  and  fair  representation;  and 
in  no  way  could  both  objects  be  attained 
except  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a 
double  chamber.  He  entirely  approved  of 
the  prop-jsal  to  confer  upon  the  colonies 
the  power  of  modifying  their  own  constitu- 
tions, and  their  own  civil  lists ;  but  he  had 
E^ome  doubt  as  to  the  civil  list  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land — whether  it  should  remain  as 
at  present.  The  salary  of  the  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  by  no  means 
too  high  in  proportion  to  his  duties  and 
the  importance  of  the  situation,  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  high  salary  if  considered 
simply  with  reference  to  the  colonial  com- 
munity ;  and  thougli  ho  was  unwilling  to 
i:icrease  the  colonial  charges  in  the  esti- 
mates, he  thought  it  not  unjust  that  we 
should  take  upon  ourselves  and  boar  on 
our  own  estimates  a  portion  of  that  charge. 
[Mr.  Hawe?:  We  do  so.]  If  that  was 
so,  he  was  quite  satisfied.  Now.  he  hoped 
that,  during  the  discussion  on  this  Bill,  } 
the  House  wuuW  be  informotl  what  wore  j 
the  views  of  the  Govomment  as  to  the  ■ 
bearing  of  this  measure  on  the  question  of  i 
transportatJon.  He  wa>  arniid  that  xhM  was  { 
the  iTPeat  di!Scuhy  of  every  Govomniont  in  I 
the  miner  of  co:or.:al  lc-cri<lat:on  :  for,  no  * 


doubt,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  uniting 
free  institutions  with  a  system  of  trans- 
portation to  any  great  extent;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  not  having  alluded  to  that 
subject,  he  would  not  further  advert  to  it, 
except  to  express  his  hope  that  the  views 
of  the  Government  in  reference  to  it  would 
be  stated  to  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  on  the  Bill.  There  was 
only  one  other  point  on  which  he  wished 
to  make  an  observation,  and  that  was  an 
observation  more  in  the  nature  of  an  ob- 
jection than  any  that  he  had  yet  made. 
On  the  other  points  he  had  not  yet  pre- 
tended to  express  any  decided  opinion, 
which  he  should  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  qualify  hereafter,  or  which  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  press  against  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  confessed  that  he  did  not  understand 
that  passage  of  the  report  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  one  imiform  tariff  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  by  Parliament.  He  thought 
there  was  great  danger  in  any  such  pro- 
posal ;  for  it  was  an  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  Parliamentary  legislation.  Par- 
liament had  not  hitherto  interfered  with 
the  customs  regulations  of  these  colonies. 
Although  in  some  instances  Her  Hajesty 
had  been  advised  to  refuse  Her  consent  to 
such  regulations,  no  direct  Parliamentaty 
interference  had  been  attempted.  He  en- 
tirely granted  that  uniformity  in  the  co- 
lonial tariffs  would  be  productive  of  great 
advantages,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  different  colonial  constitutions  embrace 
that  view  of  the  matter  by  legislation  of 
their  own ;  but  he  was  extremely  unwill- 
ing, when  he  saw  no  intolerable  ineonveni- 
ence,  there  being  now  a  very  considerable 
commerce  carried  on  between  these  colo- 
nies :  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
overruling  necessity,  he  shonld  b^  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
Parliamentary  legislation  bj  direct  enact- 
ment ;  and  there  was  a  still  further  objec- 
tion to  that  proposal,  because  the  power  of 
altering  that  uniform  tariff  was  to  depend 
upon  the  general  or  federal  legislattnre : 
the  general  or  federal  legislature  was  to 
have  in  its  hands  the  whole  subject  of  the 
customs  duties,  and  might  enact  one  tariff 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  another  for  Van 
riemon*s  Land,  as  there  were  different 
duties  upon  spirits  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland :  but  no  other  bodj  could 
make  those  changes,  and,  therefore,  whilst 
rarliamont  was  now  invited  to  proceed  to 
direct  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  oolo- 
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Dial  organ  which  was  to  have  the  control 
of  these  tariffs  was  not  to  he  called  into 
existence  until  a  contingency  happened 
which  might  never  arise,  for  the  federal 
legislature  was  not  to  assemble  until  two 
of  the  colonies  should  concur  in  summon- 
ing it  to  meet.  This  uniform  tuiiff  might 
consequently  remain  in  force  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  it  would  probably  excite 
great  jealousy  and  irritation  of  feeling 
amongst  the  colonists,  and  seriously  mar 
the  grace  which  this  proposed  measure 
would  be  understood  to  confer.  He  had 
no  further  observations  to  make  upon  that 
occasion  ;  with  respect  to  those  which  he 
had  made  he  had  spoken  freely  what  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  hoped  that  the  spirit 
in  which  his  suggestions  had  been  offered 
would  not  be  misunderstood. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  a  discussion  of 
the  proposed  measure  at  that  time  would 
be  premature;  and  he  also  agreed  in  al- 
jnost  all  the  other  observations  which  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made.  Cer- 
tainly one  very  great  difficulty  was  in  the 
formation  of  the  federal  legislature;  and  it 
was  a  very  momentous  question  whether  it 
should  consist  of  a  single  or  double  cham- 
ber. He  believed  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  in  his  book  on  the 
colonies,  had  given  his  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  double  chamber,  founding 
that  opinion  upon  the  experience  of  its 
good  effect  in  America,  and  of  the  bad 
effect  of  a  single  chamber  in  France;  and 
he  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pause  before  they  determined 
on  establishing  a  single  chamber  in  those 
colonies,  and  especially  a  mixed  chamber, 
composed  partly  of  representatives  and 
partly  of  nominees,  which  wanted  altoge- 
ther the  democratic  principle  of  a  single 
chamber.  Indeed,  he  viewed  with  great 
apprehension  the  notion  of  a  federal  go- 
vernment at  all;  for  he  believed  that  the 
distances  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
travel*  and  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, would  render  it  much  less  easy  to 
work  in  Australia  than  it  was  in  the  United 
States.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  alluded  to  the  proposed  alteration  as 
regarded  the  churches;  but  that  was  a 
considerable  alteration  in  principle.  The 
present  principle  was,  to  pay  a  stipend  in 
proportion  to  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  different  sects.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  Only 
in  South  Australia.]  He  understood  it  to 
be  proposed  now  to  divide  the  sum  between 
them  according  to  the  last  census;  and 


that  no  alteration  of  the  population  after- 
wards should  make  any  difference.  [Mr. 
Hawes  :  No,  no  !  ]  Then  he  had  misun- 
derstood the  proposal,  and  would  wait  till 
he  saw  the  Bill.  His  principal  reason  for 
rising  was  this,  to  warn  the  House  that  the 
great  danger  of  making  these  experiments 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  might  affeci 
the  colonists  themselves.  He  should  noi 
object  to  making  the  experiments,  if  they 
were  not  dealing  with  the  interests  of  men 
who  were  at  so  great  a  distance,  of  whom 
they  knew  little,  and  who  were  extremely 
jealous  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Parliament.  But  it  was  clear  that 
amongst  the  colonists  there  was  not  th« 
slightest  notion  of  this  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them  a  federal  government.  They 
would  see  in  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House  that  a  petition  had  been  presented 
from  New  South  Wales,  praying  that  they 
would  not  grant  any  constitution  to  the 
Australian  colonies  which  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were 
bound  to  pursue  that  course;  but  he  did 
think  it  might  be  wise  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  proposed  measure  was  likely  to 
be  received  by  the  colonists  themselves 
with  anything  like  a  unanimous  feeling; 
because,  if  not — however  desirable  it  might 
be  to  legislate  on  the  subject — it  might  be 
better  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two.  If  this 
measure  was  not  likely  to  be  received  with 
unanimity,  he  would  ask  where  was  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  scheme  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
which  was  objected  to  by  the  Government 
the  other  evening  ?  The  objection  made 
to  that  scheme  was,  that  the  English  Le- 
gislature ought  not  to  pass  such  a  Bill 
without  the  consent  of  the  colonies.  He 
would  not  say  that  this  Bill  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  colonists.  It  might  probably 
be  assented  to  by  them;  but  he  thouglut 
that  they  ought  to  wait  until  that  fact  could 
be  ascertained.  Some  of  the  colonies  had 
an  objection  to  the  system  of  combination, 
especially  Port  Phillip,where  the  inhabitante 
had  refused  to  elect  a  representative,  or 
rather,  in  mockery,  had  elected  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  himself. 
If,  therefore,  the  Bill  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  it  might  be 
productive  of  considerable  mischief,  instead 
of  good.  Again,  liiey  would  find  that  for 
New  Zealand  a  Bill  had  been  sent  out  from 
this  country,  which  the  Government  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out,  and  it 
had  to  be  altered.     Such  a  state  of  things 
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iMijrIif  fo  l»o  avotrl^H  :  ^lionofh  i)*^  liart  no 
iloMlii  llnit  i\\o.  nohk  I^oni  at  '\\ft  h«*a4  if 
llio  ('olonini  <)ffi«#»  liAri  Mv^ntf!^  Vi  the 
Apliotnn  with  a  vinw  of  promoflnj^  the  hao- 
piiHm^  find  jfijoH  iifovemment  of  the  ^^oio- 
hifw.  ynt  hft  iniiRt  iirsfft  upon  the  nohle  Li>ni 
not  fo  proKH  It  forward  until  the  opinion 
iif  fho  colon intg  th<;mHelvea,  relative  to  it, 
t\\\\\i\  hn  axrertAine/l. 

Mil.  M*(fRK00ri  f*oni4irlererl  the  me*- 
»iiro  whirh  hml  been  hrouj^ht  forward  by 
iho  (fovornment  the  moAt  liberal  which 
lia<l  over  lir^en  offered  to  the  colonies .    With 


n^nnf-rt  fo  their  le^jfJHlative  powers,  the  co-    met 


A  now  whether  that  pow^  wms  to  extend  to 
The  nAna^menc  of  the  kod  fniid  ?  Whe- 
Ther  the  local  legialatnrea  were  to  hare  the 
power  of  deciding  at  wbat  prices  the 
pnblie  lands  in  die  colonies  were  to  he 
wid,  or  whether  ererj  acre — good  or  bad 
— tavQiBiAlj  or  nnfiftTonrablj  sitnate,  was 
to  be  sold,  independently  of  those  l^isla- 
tares*  at  an  npaet  price  of  1/.  per  acre? 
He  w'ushed  to  be  told  whether  that  matter 
was  to  be  leffc  to  the  local  legislatures — ^to 
that  House — to  each  colonj  individnally — 
or  to  the  federal  legislature,  if  one  evor 


lonititM  wore,  under  the  Rill,  to  have  the 
whole  inanap^ement  of  the  civil  list,  with 
tlio  exception  of  the  nettlement  of  the 
judges*  Halariefl  and  that  of  the  governor. 
lie  con»idrrc<l  that  provision  of  the  Bill  8o 
foundod  in  wisdom  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible   for  the  colonists  not   to  accept   it. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  in  answer  to 
the  queation  of  mj  hon.  Friend,  1  beg  to 
state  that  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliameot, 
passed  some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  land;  and  I  conceiye  that  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  New  South 
Wales,  or  any  other  colonial  legislature,  to 


Willi  n*!*pect  to  the  question  of  federal  go-  |  alter  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Whether  or 
venmuMits.  the  various  colonics  were  to  !  not  they  should  get  that  power,  may  be  a 
havo  separate  local  governments,  except-   proper  question  for  discussion  when  this 


ing  on  matters  which  concerned  the  inter 
o:»ts  of  all ;  and  ho  believed  that  no  differ- 


Bill  is  farther  advanced.     I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  measure  at  the  present  moment. 


iMioo  would  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  that  1 1  have  beard  with  great  interest  the  speech 
provision.     With  respect  to  the  tariff,  he  |  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 


apprvhended  that  each  colony  would  have 
the  power  to  regulnto  the  scale  of  its  own 
tarixf,  the  fodenil  government  only  inter- 
fering to  see  that  the  measures  of  one  co- 
lony did  not  intorfere  with  the  interests  of 
another.  As  a  whole,  he  considered  the 
m«L5arv  mo^t  liberal  and  just ;  and.  as 
*uob.  i^  trusted  it  would  bo  accepted  by 
Ba«*  Hoa<^». 

Mi.  J.  E,  DENISOX  acknowledged 
Mie  <?i:rvm.e  importance  of  the  moasure, 
an«i  crx5;ed  that  full  time  would  W  given 
i?;r  :»  ownii-i? ration  befon?  it  was  [>assod 
iiw;:  a  !;4w.  He  wa*  s*,»rrT  to  v^Kservo. 
-r-joi  wrj.i:  iad  rillvci  twxi\  the  n^rht  hon. 
•;-f!id»faiiki  5^.n*  Mer.*.Sfr  tor  ;hv  l*r.:«orviiry 
/c  y^^scL  a^*:  irv«i5  ol-.^-r^rvv  o:  oc»i*.uott 
frscua  la  :^}t  7.vik«-v.      U^  *-,'cV.  aot 

l>uinv»ii~  ic  k  x^i.'^  c«^V'"^**'-v't:«  .*c  ▼itc- 
Uv>r   "Uvr-;   ?A|i/iijt£    K    k  ^  t^-c    ;r   5;«jl>iV 

u  ii\:  n•kll^t^  li^^'^su  'u^j  \t  :.w  \  t-  ?»■»£ 
^■i^n    tKf  i^-v^*    ■.rl-l.\'•^6v..        ■"•-..     h  .1.    .  ■  •!■ 

MWI     «rn       SL-N**-.       .>5s.       !,«.      v,'.. 

K    \>i    •*'«    t»^-        ^  "      ^-    ♦  .'^^•■*     « 


for  the  University  of  Oxford,  making  Tari- 
ous  suggestions;  and  I  think  it  is  better 
not  to  give  a  decided  opinion  apon  those 
questions  at  the  present  moment,  hot  to 
leave  the  whole  of  them  for  discassion  af- 
terwards. With  regard  to  one  point  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  kid 
considerable  stress — a  point  certainly  of 
considerable  importance — whether  thers 
shall  be  one  assembly,  or  whether  there 
shall  bo  a  council  and  an  asaemblj.  as  we 
have  in  our  older  colonies^  I  think  the  i%ht 
hon.  Gentleman  has  hardlT  laid  safiaent 
weight  on  the  obj<eci£on  whkh  die  people 
of  Now  South  WjMs^  bavv  made  to  iSu 
propcvKUv^  Of  a  o:<caiKl  and  ■iiiNiahlj 
The  rij:^:  hcc  G«fftj«B&aa  says  ^as  m  die 
r:ti»c  S»d»  TStf  aaa'SAUjn  «f  i^  Senate 
is  of  i^*f  rr^MkC^^K  ^Ttirsanee.  snd  is  nott 
T-ju^u^:^  n  n^aiiT^uximc  iiannniT  in  the 
wK'^^-  ,'c  ii*t'  Suif!^.  anc  tl  t^  general 
wvcSi.  .rjc  iC  ii*i  :»;a2«crro:iifik.  I  ^mie  s^TW 
«"SJ:  i^ff .  iai£  1  ^ixi&  «iiK  if  joc  nceM 
Vi**n:  fiOkU  4  ^tcmav  as  "aia:  of  ^  Usittd 

>  :u;rs.  i<  «'*iaiii.  tvc  ^'.  v-  Kf  cc  ^^^  ^nai- 
.->.    *'s»iw      "(^r   I    r-jinsiiOi?  ihsc  "^^  ffwd 

>:i.^>   >  nuiiii*^   4*v-:i^  V  ibc-  imienkar 

•  4-n    ^i    ;lv   X'TAti.       fUC   UlWK  wiic-  be£- 
ti.t     •     ,-\n<:.:iu.-    SII.-U    a    »ody  in  l^ew 

>  .;-.:!   i  Ki:>v  ^;   u;>i.  Utf  viiait  Tmut  of  a 
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ments  out  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  | 
they  say  that  when  they  can  find  in  the 
colonies  such  eminent  men  as  the  United 
States  have  sent  to  this  hranch  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  the  same  character 
as  legislators — ^hecause  these  mej^are  re- 
markable for  talent  and  charactlBbnd  for 
their  weight  and  consideration  in^HjUl^  ^^' 
spective  States — when  you  can  find  such 
persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they, 
meeting  together,  would  form,  in  combined 
shape,  an  institution  of  great  weight  and 
authority.  But  they  who  object  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  body  in  New  South 
Wales,  say  we  have  no  such  materials  out 
of  which  to  form  a  council;  and  if  we  have 
no  such  materials — if  we  have  no  class  of 
persons  among  us  who,  from  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  consideration  in  which  they 
are  held  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
would  form  a  body  to  whose  decisions  in- 
dependent men  would  bow,  then  we  should 
in  their  place  have  a  council  composed  of 
the  mere  nominees  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
persons  holding  office,  who  would  interpose 
between  the  executive  and  the  assembly, 
taking  from  the  executive  the  responsibi- 
lity of  putting  their  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  their  acts 
would  not  have  that  weight  which  the  pro- 
perty and  personal  character  of  the  mem- 
bers might  give.  That  is  a  question  which 
I  think  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
society  in  a  particular  country.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  all  our  colonies  of  North 
America,  the  constitution  works  equally 
well.  I  know  that  in  Lower  Canada  a 
similar  body  which  was  framed  by  the 
Crown,  with  a  view  to  interpose  a  barrier 
between  the  executive  and  the  assembly, 
was  found  to  be  of  little  use,  because  they 
did  not  carry  with  them  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  at  large.  At  the  same  time  I 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
in  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  great  ba- 
lance of  opinion — the  feelings  of  different 
parties  are  very  close,  and  it  is  a  point  on 
which  we  should  not  hastily  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion.  Those  who  object  to  a 
council  and  an  assembly — who  are  in  fa- 
vour of  only  one  assembly — say  that  some 
years  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  have  two  houses,  but  that  constituted  as 
society  now  is,  one  house  would  be  prefer- 
able. I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  that  and 
the  other  matters  as  subjects  for  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  explained,  that 
he  had  not  asked  whether  the  colonial  as- 
semblies could  override  an  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment, but  whether  the  Act  itself  would  be 
modified  to  give  them  powers. 

Captain  HARRIS  thought  this  a  most 
unpropitious  time  to  propose  new  constitu- 
tions, when  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  world  were  so  unsettled  on  these  points, 
and  that  by  submitting  different  forms  of 
government  for  the  option  of  the  colonists, 
they  were  throwing  an  apple  of  discord 
amongst  men  who,  from  their  habits  and 
pursuits,  had  neither  inclination  nor  leisure 
for  their  arguments.  Ministers  should 
have  profited  by  their  failure  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  abstained  from  these  crude  expe- 
riments uutiLa  few  years  more  of  the  de- 
velopment of^ these  colonies  would  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  the  best  form  of  con- 
stitution. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hawes, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Labouchere. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday  f  June  5, 1849. 

MiNUTBS.]    Pdbuc  Bills.— 1*  Incumbered  Estates  (lie- 

land). 
Rcpor/etf.~Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation. 

Petitions  Prbscntbo.  By  Lord  StafiTord,  fitnn  Chidies- 
ter,  for  Extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  County  Courts.— 
By  Lord  Stanliope,  from  Almondbury  and  Lockwood, 
against  Granting  any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shops;  also 
from  Arderley.  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Poor  Law.— 
From  Pudsey  and  Dovor,  against  the  Sale  of  intoxicating 
Liquors  on  Sundays.  — From  Birmingham,  for  a  Resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  Standald  of  1816  respecting  the 
Price  of  Gold  and  Silver.  — By  Lords  Campbell  and 
Brougham,  firom  Glasgow,  Plymouth,  Manchester,  and 
several  Manufacturing  Towns,  in  favour  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law  Consolidation  BilL 

BANKRUPT  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  a  large  commercial  city  on  a 
subject  of  very  great  importance  that  was 
about  to  be  brought  under  their  Lordships' 
notice.  The  petition  was  from  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  signed  by  names  of  the 
first  respectability  in  that  great  commer- 
cial city,  and  would  have  been  signed  by  a 
much  larger  number  than  it  had  been  if 
time  were  allowed.  The  petitioners  stated 
that  though  they  did  not  reside  within  the 
realm  of  England,  yet  they  viewed  with 
very  great  interest  the  improvements  that 
were  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  English 
law  of  bankruptcy  by  the  measure  now 
before  their  Lordships,  and  they  prayed 
that  their  Lordships  would,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  pass  that  Bill  into  a  law. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  had 
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fit  for  a  comraiBsionership  in  London^  ^here 
he  would  have  200  or  300  cased  in  a  year. 
But  he  also  objected  to  it  on  tl^e  ground 
that  thej  ought  not  to  fetter  the  Great  Seal 
in  his  appointment  of  officers.  Where  se- 
lection was  prevented,  there  responsibilitj 
ceased ;  and  how  could  they  complain  of  a 
bad  appointment,  or  hold  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor responsible  for  it,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  name  thst  stood  first 
in  the  list  of  rotation  ?  He  had,  there- 
fore, got  rid  of  that  principle  altogether, 
and  left  the  Lord  Chancellor  unfettered  in 
his  appointments,  and  therefore  fully  re- 
sponsible for  his  selection.  The  sdme 
principle  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
registrai^.  Another  improvement  was, 
that  he  abolished  the  increase  of  5002. 
given  to  the  chief  commissioner,  and  3002. 
given  to  the  chief  registrar,  as  he  could 
see  no  possible  reason  why  they  should 
have  that  increase  of  salary;  and,  farther, 
he  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
commissioners  from  six  to  four.  He 
did  not  think  that  was  too  great  a  re- 
duction, as  the  commissioners  at  pre- 
sent only  sat  on  the  average  two  days  a 
week,  and  the  reduction  of  their  number 
which  he  proposed  would  not  make  them 
sit  more  than  four  days  a  week.  He  had 
at  one  time  thought  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber to  three;  but  though  he  believed  that 
three  commissioners  could  do  the  work 
sufficiently  well  in  ordinary  times,  yet  if 
thi^re  ijrere  again  to  come — which  God  for- 
bid !  but  which  might  come  at  any  mo- 
ment— another  commercial  crisis,  the  com- 
missioners might  then  be  overwhelmed  with 
business,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  number  to  a 
bare  adequacy  to  discharge  the  ordinary 
duties  of  their  position.  He  had  therefore, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  who  now  held  the  Great 
Seal,  struck  out  of  the  Bill  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  increase  of  salaries  to  the 
chief  commissioner  and  the  chief  regis- 
trars, and  had  inserted  clauses  reducing 
those  officei^s  from  six  to  four.  To  the 
proposition  for  restoring  arrest  on  mesne 
process,  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  his 
consent,  although  many  of  the  petitioners 
had  strongly  urged  it.  The  next  point 
was,  in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  legis- 
lation for  some  years  past  respecting  debtor 
and  creditor.  For  many  years  past  the 
direction  of  their  legislation  had  been  to 
provide  for  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of 
the  creditor.  Debt,  if  innocently  incurred, 
was  a  misfortune,  and  not  a  fit  subject  for 


imprisonment  as  a  punishment.  Both  now 
and  in  the  former  Bills  he  had  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  aL 
ways  kept  three  points  in  vie#  for  which 
debtors  ought  to  suffer  imprisonment — 
cases  of  fraud;  cases  of  contumacy,  such 
as  refusing  to  answer  questions,  or  to  give 
up  property;  and  cases  of  gross  extrava- 
gance, in  contracting  debts  where  the  par- 
ties had  no  reasonable  prospect  of  paying, 
which  was  a  case  of  fraud,  though  it  was 
not  usually  so  denominated.  In  all  these 
cases  there  was  crime,  and  therefore  he 
thoiight  imprisonment  was  a  fit  and  proper 
puhishmcfnt;  This  power  of  imprisonment 
had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year,  and  the  result 
had  been  that  a  considerable  change  had 
been  made  in  the  Bill  which  was  submitted 
this  year  to  a  Select  Committee — a  change 
which  would  give  a  more  efficient  remedy 
to  the  creditor,  and  would  be  a  greater  in- 
fliction on  the  debtor,  but  only  in  those 
cases  where  too  much  lenity  was  fbrmerly 
exhibited  towards  him.  Primd  facie  the 
creditor  was  in  the  right,  and  the  debtor  in 
the  wrong.  Primd  facie  the  creditor  was 
the  injured,  and  the  debtor  the  injuring, 
party.  The  presumption  was  against  the 
debtor,  and  in  favour  of  the  creditor;  and 
hence  in  the  present  Bill  he  had  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  the  creditor 
all  the  help  he  could  to  recover  his  debts; 
for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  creditor  snf- 
fered  even  where  there  was  innocence  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor,  and  therefore  his 
case  most  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  Having  given  this  outline  of 
the  measure,  he  would  now  give  a  short 
outline  of  its  history  in  this  House.  The 
Bill,  as  he  said,  had  been  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  last  Session;  and  the  com- 
mittee of  merchants  and  traders  who  watch- 
ed the  Bill,  were  for  some  time  at  issue 
with  himself  and  some  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friends.  The  committee  wished 
to  restore  arrest  under  mesne  process,  un- 
der certain  and  very  great  restrictions; 
but,  after  mature  consideration,  he  could 
not  consent  to  that  course.  No  doubt  the 
arrest  under  mesne  process  was  very  coto- 
venient  to  the  creditor,  because  it  enabled 
him  to  arrest  the  debtor  before  his  means 
were  altogether  exhausted.  But  then  it 
gave  him  too  much.  If  a  man  were  ar- 
rested and  threatened  to  be  carried  off  to  a 
sponging-house,  where  he  must  be  for  two 
or  three  days  to  give  notice  of  bail,  he 
would  rather  pay  all  demands,  however 
exorbitant,  than  be  liable  to  such  restraint; 
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noble  and  learned  Friend  who  generally 
sat  on  the  woolsack,  was  a  machinery 
which  would  be  attended  not  only  with 
eeonomy  in  its  own  administration,  but 
also  with  a  larger  economy  to  those  indi- 
Tiduab  who  were  to  be  benefited  and  saved 
by  its  o|>eration — considering,  also,  that  it 
would  be  subject  hereafter  to  any  improve- 
ments which  experience  might  suggest,  he 
did  hope  that  it  would  be  received  as  a 
boon  of  great  value  by  the  commercial 
interest ;  and,  hoping  so,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  pass  it  through  all  its 
stages  with  as  much  speed  as  possible.  Ue 
gave  his  entire  concurrence  to  the  Bill, 
and  thought  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
entitled  to  public  gratitude  for  the  laborious 
attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

Low)  WHARNCLIFFE  must  give  ex- 
pression to  the  gratification  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  tho  speech  of  the  noble 
Marquess  in  support  of  this  Bill ;  for  the 
approbation  and  assistance  of  tho  Govern- 
ment in  a  measure  like  this  were  of  the 
very  first  importance.  lie  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Bill  would  proceed  with  rapidity 
through  its  other  stages  in  that  House; 
and  tliat  when  it  reached  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  it  would  receive  from  the 
Government  such  support  as  would  insure 
its  passing  into  law  even  at  this  late  period 
of  the  Session.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
alluded  to  tho  economy  of  this  plan ;  but 
had  not  declared  exactly  the  amount  which 
would  be  saved  by  it  to  the  public.  He 
would  therefore  state  that,  on  a  balance  of 
the  reductions  made  in  some  quarters,  and 
of  the  augmentations  made  in  others,  there 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  public  of  not  less 
than  12,000/.  a  year.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Bill  would  introduce  the  most  es- 
sential improvements  into  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Ue  concluded  by  expressing  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham],  and 
his  great  gratification  at  tlie  approbation 
of  them  expressed  by  the  noble  Marquess. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  considered  that  in 
form  and  substance  this  Bill  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  existing  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
found  in  practice  extremely  beneficial. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed  that  there 
was  one  explanation  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  give  respecting  this  Bill,  and 
which  he  would  now  supply.  The  Bill,  as 
it  originally  stood,  gave  to  the  conimis- 
aioner,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jur^', 
the  power  of  imprisoning  the  bankrupt 
Jipoa  his  own  examination,  or  upon   the 


bankrupt*8  own  evidence,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  a  year,  for  fraud,  for  gross  ex- 
travagance, or  for  contumacy.  That  power 
was  objected  to,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
commissioners  ought  not  to  be  invested  with 
such  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  so  that  a  sin- 
gle judge,  sitting  without  a  jury  should 
have  such  a  power  over  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  He  had  yielded  to  that  objetction, 
though  very  reluctantly;  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  only  person  who  could  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  bankrupt's  conduct  waa  the 
commissioner  who  had  had  cognisan^ce  of 
the  whole  case.  However,  the  prixxcipal 
evidence  in  all  cases  against  the  bankrupt 
was  his  own,  and  that  evidence  was  not 
given  voluntarily,  for  if  he  did  not  answer 
a  question  put  to  him,  he  xpust  go  to 
prison;  and,  therefore,  it  seemed  like  pun- 
ishing a  man  upon  evidence  which  was  ex- 
torted from  him.  Now,  that  was  so  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  o^  ordinary 
jurisprudence,  that  he  had  coosented  to 
strike  out  that  part  of  the  law.  The  Com- 
mittee had  therefore  substituted  for  it  the 
refusal  of  protection.  The  debtor  was  in 
such  case  loft  to  the  mercy  of  the  creditor, 
and  the  result  was  the  same,  for,  as  pro- 
tection was  refused,  he  might  he  im- 
prisoned by  the  creditor,  but  not  beyond  a 
certain  time,  when  protection  was  again 
extended  to  him. 

Bill  reported  without  amendment. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 

CANADA. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  whether  he  waa  not  in 
possession  of  farther  information  finom  Ca- 
nada with  respect  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  whether  it 
was  true,  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  that 
the  Government  had  succeeded  in  entting 
down  the  indemnity  as  far  as  two  classes 
were  concerned,  wiio  were  now  included  ia 
the  Bill,  and  that  all  persons  were  now  to 
be  excluded  from  the  indemnity  who  had 
ever  been  convicted,  or  who,  not  being 
convicted  or  tried,  had  yet  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  law,  and  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  and  transported  ?  Perhaps 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  no  objection  to 
state  whether  that  rumour  was  well-found- 
ed or  otherwise. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  whole  of  the 
information  which  he  had  officially  received 
was  contained  in  the  papers  on  their  Lord- 
ships' table;  whatever  else  he  might  know 
had  been  derived  merely  from  the  penis^) 
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of  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  which  were  as  aoeessible 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  as  to  him- 
self. He  must,  therefore,  decline  giving 
any  farther  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  answer  to  the 
question  which  would  not  be  likely  to  lead 
to  an  erroneous  impression,  unless  he  went 
into  an  explanation  of  some  length;  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  proper  to  do. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  to  understand, 
then,  that  there  was  not  only  no  despatch, 
but  no  private  official  communication  from 
the  Governor  of  Canada  upon  the  subject  ? 

Earl  GREY  begged  to  repeat  that  all 
the  information  which  he  possessed  upon 
the  subject  had  been  derived  from  the  Cana- 
dian newspapers.  Lord  Elgin,  when  send- 
ing to  him  some  priyate  despatches,  trans- 
mitted various  newspapers  containing  the 
debates  in  the  Canadian  Legislature,  and 
it  was  from  those  papers  that  he  (Earl 
Orey)  obtained  his  information. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  Lord  Elgin  had  adopted  the 
reports  of  the  newspapers. 

DENMARK  AND  SCHLESWIG  HOLSTEIN. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
a  question  which  he  deemed  to  be  of  some 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  Europe. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  be  able  to  give  him  some  assurance 
that  there  was  a  propect  of  a  termination 
of  that  most  unhappy,  he  was  going  to  say 
most  discreditable,  state  of  hostility  which 
now  prevailed  between  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia, and  certain  adjoining  provinces.  Of 
the  King  of  Prussia  he  wished  to  speak 
with  all  possible  consideration.  He  always 
understood  the  conduct  of  that  Sovereign 
to  have  been  dictated  more  by  a  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  the  Frankfort  As- 
sembly than  by  his  own  wishes.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  hoped  that  that  illustrious  per- 
son would  henceforth  *be  governed  by  his 
own  sound  judgment,  and  abstain  from 
further  hostilities  against  Denmark.  If 
he  should  not,  then  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
trusted  that  the  influence  of  this  country 
and  that  of  her  allies  might  be  exerted  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  that  most 
desirable  consummation. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  as- 
sured his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he 
entertained  hopes  upon  the  subject,  but, 
/beyond  that,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
give  any  definite  answer  to  the  question 


which  had  been  put  to  him.  His  noble 
Friend  might  rely  upon  it  that  the  efforts 
of  this  country,  in  conjunction  with  her 
allies,  had  been,  and  would,  still  be,  nnre- 
mittingly  exerted  to  bring  about  an  ami- 
cable settlement  between  Denmark  and 
Prussia — an  object  which  was  not  less  de^ 
sirable  for  the  benefit  of  those  two  counr 
tries  themselves,  than  for  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  all  Europe. 

LEASEHOLD  TENURE   OF    LANP 
(IRELAND)    BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  receiving  the  re* 
port  of  the  Amendments  read. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  that  the  said 
report  be  now  received. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  If  the  Bill  were  a 
fair  and  just  Bill,  and  one  calculated  to 
bear  inquiry,  he  did  not  see  what  objection 
there  could  be  to  submitting  it  to  the  ad- 
ditional scrutiny  which  he  proposed.  He 
entertained  stronger  objections  to  the  Bill, 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  leasehold  tenures  in 
towns  than  in  the  country;  but,  above  all, 
he  objected  to  that  part  of  its  machinery 
which  enacted  references  to  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  The  provision  woidd  be  pro- 
ductive of  delay  and  expense.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  might  mention  a  ease  which 
occurred  to  a  relative  of  his  own.  A  pur- 
chase was  made  of  a  piece  of  land,  but 
the  tenant  stood  out,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  being  only  50L  or  lOOL 
It  was  referred  to  a  master;  but,  although 
the  reference  had  been  made  in  1836,  it 
had  not  been  concluded  in  1848,  whilst 
during  all  that  period  the  landlord's  inter- 
ests were  sacrificed.  The  only  argument 
for  the  measure  was,  that  it  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  Commission  over  which 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Devon) 
presided;  but  on  examination  it  would  be 
found  the  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mission applied  only  to  permissive  and  not 
to  compulsory  arrangements  between  les- 
sors and  lessees.  His  great  objection  was 
to  the  compulsory  clauses;  and  with  the 
view  of  amending  them,  he  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  refer  the  measure  to 
a  Committee  upstairs.  If  he  failed  in  car- 
rying that  proposition,  he  intended  to  move, 
on  the  third  reading,  that  the  Bill  should 
not  apply  to  leases  where  there  were  spe- 
cial covenants,  nor  to  leaseholds  in  towns. 
His  Lordship  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  the  Bill  was 
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intriHlHCcil  by  his  noble  anil  learned  Friend 
tho  Lord  C'hancnllor  on  the  2nd  of  April; 
that  it  WAS  read  the  second  time  on  the 
l?(>th,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the 
10th  May.  In  order  to  give  time  for  ob- 
jections to  be  made  to  the  measure,  the 
Committee  was  put  off  from  the  10th  to 
the  1 8th  of  May,  when  it  passed  through 
that  st<agc,  after  considerable  discussion, 
during  which  various  amendments  were 
made  in  the  clauses.  The  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  brought  up  on  the  2.5th  May; 
but,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it 
was  put  off  until  to-day.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  all  along  bestowed 
great  consideration  upon  the  measure,  and 
he  had  just  received  a  note  from  him  stat- 
ing that  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  without  further  delay.  There 
had  thus  been  abundance  of  time  afforded 
for  a  full  consideration  of  the  Bill.  The 
noble  Karl  opposite,  however,  moved  that 
it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It 
would  be  observed,  that  all  the  arguments 
h4;  had  urged  in  support  of  that  proposi- 
tion applied  really  against  the  principle, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  more  ap- 
plicaMr  to  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
in  1{  than  they  were  at  the  present  stage. 
Thir  noblo  Karl  objected  to  the  clauses 
bi^ifi^  coiiipulNory.  If  they  had  not  been 
tu^ii^  coinpuUory,  the  whole  measure  would 
httvf:  ti4;«;n  Utterly  valuelcss;  and  he  re- 
uuutU'A  th<3  lIouHo  that  the  principle  had 
Ui-.tiii  d4:)ibi;rut«-ly  afKriiied  by  their  Lord- 
<hi|i4  lip'ifi  the  hecoiul  reading.  They  had 
hi'.t.it  Kiiide  cohipuUoi-y,  because  the  exist- 
iitg  t<:iiur<3  wtoM  inoHt  nuHchievous  both  to 
UuiWhuU  and  tenantn.  He  did  not  concur 
ill  ihi)  ohji34'tion«  rairttnl  by  the  noble  Earl 
lo  iid'M<Hi(MiH  to  the  MaMter^H  office.  Every- 
iUittii  Uikd  hixui  done  to  guanl  the  interests 
hi  tii«i  landlord  under  the  operation  of  the 
fiill.  tend  ho  eould  only  nay  that  it  had  been 
jjihittMnWy  apiifoved  of.  He  had  himself 
tt.4.hi*tit\  iipplfcatioiiM  from  various  quarters 
I/,  ^,t^^^*  a  forward  without  delay;  and  in 
Mi«'  ^«ll  ihh¥Mim  that  it  would  be  a  useful 
infill  htnthi\nin\  ifM-anure,  he  hoped  their 
i*t,tiUhii»*  mhuUl  now  eonM^nt  to  receive  the 

t,i MO.VTHAOLK  apprehended  that 

itfuiti  t.n4f-*  ht  hftrdihip  were  likely  to  arise 
froMi  lltx  pttfvtHtouK  iff  the  l#ill.  He  did 
hU  rt*«/jMi<i4/'^'  in  thf.  proposition  for  a  refer- 
WiH»  to  *  iU^i'^'.i  CorMti'iiUif:,  The  Bill 
fiff^^f^d  h  f^y  lar^f^  f:\M^,  not  landlords 
fififl  iMmtil'i  in  tiiM  ordinary  »*:nhf:  of  these 
tn,  hiif.  of  laodlz/fd*  in  ihft  proper  sense, 


I  nnd  a  very  numerous  class  in  Ireland,  quasi 
Landlords  or  tenants  holding  on  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever.  To  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  he  was  not  opposed,  for 
he  had  supported  it  throughout  all  its 
stages;  but  he  thought  it  might  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  give  the  proprietor  in  fee  in 
Ireland  better  security  for  the  assertion  of 
his  particular  rights.  If  the  Bill  was  re- 
ferred, he  anticipated  that  many  sugges- 
tions of  great  importance  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  them;  and  a  few  hours  above 
I  stairs  could  not  perhaps  be  more  advan- 
tageously occupied.  It  might  not  be 
I  strictly  regular  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill  to 
I  refer  it;  but  such  things  had  often  been 
asked  and  assented  to.  He  should,  for 
his  own  part,  be  sorry  to  support  any  pro- 
position adverse  to  the  BUI;  but  if  their 
Lordships  would  consent  to  refer  it,  its 
progress  in  the  other  House  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  greatly  assisted. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  favour  of  the  Bill;  but 
he  should  still  resist  the  recommittal  of  the 
Bill,  as  it  would  lead  to  no  possible  use. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  his  objec- 
tions  to  the  Bill  related  not  so  much  to 
particular  clauses  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, which,  he  contended,  had  nerer  been 
fully  discussed  in  that  House.  Explana- 
tions had  not  been  given  of  the  pTmctical 
evils  which  usually  followed  the  existence 
of  the  present  tenures.  There  might  cer- 
tainly be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  deu- 
rable  to  make  commutations  ;  but  he  had 
seen  no  evils  arising  from  existing  tenures 
to  render  it  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  enact 
that  the  middleman  should  have  the  power 
of  changing  the  tenure.  If  there  were  any 
public  grounds  upon  which  it  was  desirabte 
to  alter  the  existing  tenures,  they  must  be 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  land,  and  se- 
cure better  cultivation  ;  but  he  doubted 
whether,  in  the  ordinair  class  of  cases, 
such  would  be  the  result.  Land  was  let 
to  a  middleman  on  the  condition  of  paying 
once  in  every  seven  years,  or  some  other 
stated  period,  a  certain  fine.  The  middle- 
man immediately  underlet  it  to  the  occupier. 
This  Bill  prv>posed  that  the  landlord,  in- 
stead of  letting  to  the  middleman  in  this 
way,  should  be  cC'Tupelled  to  let  it  to  him, 
not  upon  a  periodical  fine,  but  upon  a  fixed 
rent.  Now  he  (the  Earl  of  Devon)  wished 
to  know  in  what  manner  the  occupying 
tenant,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change  ;  At  all  erenti, 
it  would  c<^  wiser  to  let  the  change  be  to- 
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limtarj,  iDstead  of  compulsory,  because 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  power 
now  enjoyed  by  the  owner  of  the  fee  was 
found  extremely  advantageous  to  the  occu- 
pying tenant. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  that  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
atrictly  correct  as  to  the  introduction  and 
progress  of  the  Bill,  for  he  recollected  that 
considerable  discussion  occurred  upon  the 
second  reading,  and  that  he  himself  took 
part  in  it.  He  recollected  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  second  reading,  he  asked 
in  what  relation  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
stood  in  regard  to  copyholds  iu  England, 
and  received  for  answer,  that  copyholds  in 
this  country  were  quite  a  different  question 
—that  the  two  cases  were  not  at  all  similar, 
and  bore  no  analogy  the  one  to  the  other. 
He  said  he  was  then  satisfied,  and  being 
an  Englishman,  and  less  acquainted  with 
matters  as  they  stood  in  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore scarcely  entitled  to  express  any  opinion 
on  these  matters  in  the  sister  country,  and 
understanding  that  the  Bill  did  not  affect 
the  principle  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyholds  in  this  country,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  oppose  the  second  reading;  but 
since  this  discussion  things  had  come  out 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  a  diflferent 
▼iew  of  the  Bill  from  that  he  entertained 
before.  At  the  time  of  the  second  reading 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Irish  Society, 
and  nothing  of  these  covenants  which  were 
said  to  be  in  existence  in  Ireland.  He 
would  advise  caution,  then,  and  due  con- 
sideration of  the  provisions  which  they 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  certain  admitted 
evils  in  Ireland,  because  when  they  pro- 
posed getting  rid  of  an  objectionable  ten- 
ure, the  tenure  which  was  to  succeed  it 
ought  to  be  unobjectionable.  He  under- 
stood that  this  Bill  proposed  to  reserve  to 
the  original  lessor  power  of  enforcing  the 
performance  of  covenants  where  any  such 
existed  in  the  lease — it  professed  to  give 
the  lessee  a  fee-simple,  but  subjected  him 
to  the  condition  of  performing  those  cove- 
nants; and  in  case  he  failed  of  such  per- 
formance, it  gave  the  lessor  power  to  enter 
upon  the  lands.  The  Bill,  therefore,  in  all 
such  cases,  failed  to  create  in  reality  a  fee- 
simple,  and  established  instead  a  new  and 
anomalous  description  of  tenure,  never  be- 
fore known  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland, 
which,  as  the  right  to  enter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  covenants  would  run 
over  the  whole  estate  comprised  in  the  ori- 
ginal grant,  might  lead  to  great  inconve- 
nience and  injustice  in  the  event  of  the 
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property  being  sold  to  different  parties — 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  act  as  bar  to  any  such 
sale.  He  said  that  these  were  matters  on 
which  opportunity  should  be  given  to  all 
parties  to  be  heard  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee; and  if  the  Bill  should  be  delayed 
another  year,  it  would  be  nothing  unusual; 
nay,  he  believed  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  Bill  affecting  tenures 
being  passed  the  same  year  it  was  intro- 
duced. All  the  alterations  that  had  been 
effected  in  the  copyholds,  partial  as  these 
still  were,  occupied  for  years  and  years  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  before  they 
were  established,  and  he  thought  the  cau- 
tion was  proper  and  desirable.  Were  the 
Bill  drawn  by  the  ablest  lawyer,  it  was  still 
a  reasonable  proposal  to  refer  it  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  consideration — a  proposal 
that  was  likely  to  produce  a  good  Bill 
upon  the  subject.  Considering,  besides, 
the  small  beneficial  effect  that  would  arise 
to  the  tenant,  and  that  it  would  have  no 
tendency  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  that  the  middlemen  only 
would  benefit  under  it,  he  saw  no  evil 
which  was  likely  to  be  occasioned  if  it 
were  postponed  to  another  Session. 

The  Earl  of  GLENG  ALL  said,  although 
he  was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  must  yet  state 
that  it  was  not  until  the  Bill  became  known 
in  Ireland,  and  had  been  considered  by  the 
lawyers  there,  that  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  exactly  aware  of  the  effect  on 
different  matters  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  likely  to  have.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  besides,  when  they  considered 
the  astonishing  quantity  of  property  which 
was  so  circumstanced  as  necessarily  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  he  thought 
it  would  be  but  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  by  noble  Lords,  he  thought 
in  all  his  experience  he  never  had  heard  a 
Bill  more  fully  discussed  than  this  mea- 
sure. It  might  not  have  been  exposed  to 
all  the  opposition  which  other  measures 
occasionally  went  through,  but  then  the 
reason  of  that  was,  that  noble  Lords  would 
not  attend  in  their  places  when  the  Bill 
was  in  progress  through  their  Lordships' 
House.  He  said  he  had  not  heard  a  single 
reason  advanced  that  night  for  sending  it 
to  a  Select  Committee  ;  he  had  not  heard 
a  single  argument  advanced,  except  such 
as  went  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  no 
2P 
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case  liad  boen  made  out  for  the  proposal. 
But  as  one  of  their  Lordships  had  asked 
how  this  Bill  could  have  any  tendency  to 
promote  the  better  cultiyation  of  the  soil, 
he  would  reply  that  it  would  do  so  because 
the  better  cultiyation  of  the  land  depended 
— as  a  general  principle — upon  the  inter- 
est which  the  landlord  had  in  the  soil 
which  he  let  to  the  tenant.  If  the  inter- 
est of  the  landlord  was  weak  and  limited, 
it  was  evident  he  could  not  extend  that 
amount  of  assistance  to  his  tenant  in  mak- 
ing improvements,  which  a  landlord  more 
favourably  situated  could  give.  Now,  as 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  to  put  the  landlord  more  in  pos- 
session of  his  property  than  before;  so  far 
as  it  went  it  would  be  likely  to  encourage 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  land.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  their  Lordships  would 
not  entertain  the  proposal  which  was  now 
made  to  them  for  sending  it  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  House  at  that 
time,  he  would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division  ;  but  he  gave  notice  that,  on  the 
third  reading,  he  should  move  to  introduce 
a  clause  making  the  Bill  permissive,  not 
compulsory. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn  ; 
Amendments  reported;  further  Amend- 
ments made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*^  on  Friday  next. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday y  June  5,  1849. 

MiNUTSs.]      Public  Bills.— !<>  Sewers  Acts  Amendment 
(No.  tf) :  Municipal  Corporations  (IieUnd). 
S9  Silver  Coinage. 

Pktitioms  Prbbkntbo.  By  Mr.  Hume,  fktxn  Tauntoo, 
for  the  Duration  of  Parliaments  Bill.— By  Mr,  Bur- 
roughes,  ttom  Norwich,  against  the  Parliamentary  Oaths 
Bill,  and  the  Marriages  Bill,  and  for  Enoouragerocfit  to 
Schools  in  Connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society 
for  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Sandars,  from  Wakefield,  for  Uni- 
versal SuSVagc.— By  Mr.  Harry  Waddington,  trom  the 
Guardians  of  the  Wangford  Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of 
Tenements  in  lieu  of  Occupiers. — By  Mr.  Cayley,  ftom 
several  Places,  for  Agricultural  Relief.— By  Mr.  Henley, 
fyom  Hampton,  against  the  ChariUble  TrusU  BilL— By 
Lord  Brooke,  from  Warwickshire,  against  the  Highways 
Bill ;  and  fh>m  Tamworth,  against  the  Public  Roads 
(Engbnd  and  North  Walvs)  Bill.— By  Sir  H.  F.  Davie, 
firom  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  against  the  Police  of 
Towns  (Scotland)  BilU— By  Mr.  Tollemache,  fW>m  the 
Homcastle  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor 
Law  Officers.- By  Colonel  Vyse,  trom  the  Union  of  Ma- 
norhamilton.  County  of  Leitrim,  against  the  Poor  Relief 
(Ireland)  Bill.— By  Sir  John  Pakington,  from  Redditch, 
Worcestershire,  for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  In- 
tercourse—By Mr.  G.  Dundas,  from  Borrowstownness. 
against  the  Registering  Births,  &c.  (SoAland)  Bill,  and 
Marriage  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Ticehurst, 
Susaex«  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act.~]3y 


llr.  Mastennaa,  from  Onsien.  SalMmaa.  4e.  i 
Removal  of  Smithfield  Market-^By  Mr.  jyRjtkeant, 
trom  the  Congregation  assembled  in  lUilbonNifh  Chapd, 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  for  the  ftmnalloa,  lutpuuii  tlie 
British  Govenunent  and  other  GovfnnMBl9  of  th«  W«M 
respectively,  of  Treaties  by  which  Intflnatkawl  Dii|Hlt|t 
may  be  decided  by  Arbitration. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 
Mb.  HUME  said,  that,  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  important  su^ect,  he  most 
heg  tho  indulgence  of  the  House*  as  he 
did  not  feel  altogether  in  a  sitoation  to  in< 
troduco  the  question  in  the  manner  that 
ho  could  desire.  As  an  old  reformer,  ad- 
dressing a  reformed  House  of  Parliament, 
he  could  declare  from  experience  how  un- 
satisfactory it  had  genenJlj  been  to  ad- 
dress Parliament  on  the  subject  of  refonn. 
He  had  scarcely  ever  known  an  exception, 
except  when  the  question  had  been  made 
a  party  one,  and  there  had  been  a  struggle 
between  the  two  great  political  bodies  in 
the  country.  Then,  indeed,  the  question 
had  brought  a  full  House ;  but  on  other 
occasions,  when  private  Members  had  in- 
troduced the  subject,  it  had  been  treated 
as*  one  inopportune  in  point  of  time,  and 
unfit  for  consideration.  He  had  taken  his 
full  share  in  the  reforms  effected  in  1831 
and  1832,  and  no  man  had  been  more 
happy  than  he  had  been  to  see  those  re- 
forms carried  out.  He  looked  back  with 
satisfaction  to  the  great  reform  effected 
at  that  period  on  the  proposal  of  men 'who 
were  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country ;  and  ho  believed  that  the  effect  had 
been  to  place  this  country  in  the  ennable 
situation  in  which  she  now  was  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  that  he  undervalued  what  was  done  bj 
the  first  Reform  Pariiament.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  said  that  the  refonn 
effected  at  that  period  was  a  fidlacj.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  lead  to  all  that  he  and 
others,  who  were  anxious  on  the  subject, 
had  been  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  apt, 
as  they  were,  perhaps  hastily,  to  imagine 
that  society  would  be  immediately  moulded 
by  their  own  opinions  ;  but  it  had,  at  any 
rate,  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  borough- 
mongcring  which  previously  ousted  ;  and 
he  believed  that  tho  opinion  now  pvev^led 
very  gcnei-ally  amongst  those  who  wers 
once  opposed  to  reform,  that  it  had  beea 
productive  of  great  good  to  society,  and 
had  prevented  many  unhappy  ooDi^ons. 
It  was  because  he  saw  that  reform  had 
not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  he 
had  anticipated,  and  because  he  saw  danger 
in  refusing  that  which  he  considered  a 
right  belongmg  to  the  mass  of  die  eon- 
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manitj — on  these  grounds  it  was  that  he 
then  presented  himself,  most  unwillingly, 
to  the  House.  He  had  stated  last  Ses- 
sion, when  the  Motion  which  he  brought 
forward  was  rejected,  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  that  House,  no  Session  should 
pass  without  witnessing  his  humble  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  persuade  the  House  to 
adopt  further  reforms.  It  might  be  thought 
improper  in  any  individual  to  appear  to 
dictate  such  changes  as  he  contemplated 
in  his  Motion ;  but  unless  some  one  would 
oome  forward  and  propose  what  he  believed 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  country,  no 
unelioration  could  take  place.  The  House 
was  generally  slow  in  all  its  proceedings, 
and,  of  course,  he  would  not  deny  that  it 
was  better  to  be  slow  and  sure,  than, 
through  being  rapid  and  inconsiderate,  to 
ron  the  risk  of  having  to  retreat.  With 
regard  to  what  he  proposed,  however,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  a  full  conviction  of 
its  justice.  He  was  prepared  to  submit 
what,  instead  of  being  attended  with 
danger,  was,  he  belie?ed,  calculated  to  re- 
move danger,  by  removing  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction.  They  were  all  interested 
in  having  good  government — a  system  of 
government  which  would  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  empire — and  it  was  in  view 
of  that  fact  that  he  proposed  to  make  cer- 
tain alterations.  They  stood  that  year  in 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  He  was  anxi- 
ous that  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  past  years,  and  that 
they  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  past, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
in  this  country  of  any  such  collision  or  dis- 
satisfaction as  had  been  witnessed  else- 
where. He  was  well  aware  that  Parlia- 
ment had,  for  a  long  period,  been  used  in 
this  country,  not  as  an  engine  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  but  as  an 
engine  to  extract  from  the  community  a 
larger  amount  of  taxation  than  could  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means ;  but  he 
hoped  that  Parliament  would  go  along 
with  him  in  carrying  out  such  measures  as 
were  essential  to  the  national  welfare. 
He  felt  bound  to  say  that  experience  had 
forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  the 
reformed  Parliament  was  not  in  the  situa- 
tion that  some  former  Parliaments  had 
been.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
any  aristocracy,  any  oligarchy,  or  any 
class,  as  it  formerly  was,  to  dictate  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  compel  the  Sovereign  to 
do  whatever  they  desired.  It  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  individuals  possess- 
ing seven,  eight,  or  nine  boroughs,  to  send 


to  that  House,  not  to  carry  out  mea* 
sures  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  to  pass  measures  for  their 
own  benefit.  Up  to  the  passing  of  th^ 
Reform  BiU,  the  Sovereigns  of  this  coun- 
try were  in  the  leading-strings  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  were  managed  with  a 
view  to  individual  interests,  or  the  interests 
of  a  class,  instead  of  those  of  society  at 
large.  He  maintained,  that  unless  Par- 
liament could  do  in  that  respect  what  it 
purported  to  do,  the  whole  representation 
of  the  country  was  defective  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  say  that  the  adoption  of  any 
proposition  of  his  own  would  make  Parlia- 
ment perfect,  yet  he  must  say  that  if  in- 
justice and  inequality  could  be  removed, 
they  should  not  be  perpetuated.  Ministers 
had  taken  an  oath  that  they  would  pro- 
mote and  support  measures  which  would 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  would  leave  it  to  them,  if  they  ever 
reflected  when  they  laid  their  heads  on 
their  pillows,  to  say  whether  Parliament 
was  in  a  condition  which  admitted  of 
no  improvement.  He  left  it  to  them 
to  say  whether  or  not  they  were  acting 
as  honest  and  faithful  counsellors  of 
the  Crown  in  allowing  a  state  of  dis- 
content to  continue,  which  was  so  great 
that  at  times  it  threatened,  as,  for  exam- 
pie,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  most  alarmr 
ing  consequences.  He  recollected  that  on 
an  occasion  when  a  Motion  for  reform  was 
brought  forward  by  one  of  the  then  mem- 
bers for  Westminster,  Mr.  Canning  stood 
forward  boldly  and  said — 

'*!  take  my  stand  against  all  reforms;  I  am 
for  rotten  boroughs ;  I  wish  to  maintain  them, 
because  this  country  has  enjoyed  greater  pros- 
perity during  their  existence  than  the  Continental 
countries.  But/'  he  added,  "  I  go  further.  I 
haye  oyer  been  ready  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  to  adapt  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  country  to  the  requirements  of  the 
period,  though,  so  long  as  I  see  reason  to  do  so, 
I  will  defend  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum." 

Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  were,  however, 
now  removed,  and  the  country  was,  it  must 
be  admitted,  in  a  novel  position.  At  the 
period  when  the  representation  was  most 
defective,  the  country  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  no  Continental  nation  could  say 
that  it  had  at  that  time  a  more  popular 
representation  than  existed  in  England. 
The  times  were  changed,  however,  else- 
where, and  they  should  now  consider  whe- 
ther they  ought  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr, 
Canning,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
2P2 
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changes  which  had  taken  place.  What 
had  been  done  of  late  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  tho  head  of  the  Government?  When 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury 
proposed  to  repeal  tho  taxpaying  clauses, 
he  believed  in  the  year  1847,  the  noble 
Lord  read  him  a  lecture  on  the  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  Reform  Bill,  declaring 
that  he  wished  for  a  little  more  experience 
of  the  working  of  that  Bill,  and  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  progressive  reform.  But 
what  had  been  the  •*  progressive  reform  " 
of  the  noble  Lord  since  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ?  The  noble  Lord  had  actually  given 
notice  of  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  taxpaying 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill,  so  far  as  the 
assessed  taxes  were  concerned.  But  what 
became  of  the  measure  ?  Why,  it  was 
kept  on  from  month  till  month,  until  at 
last  it  perished  in  one  of  the  **  annual  mas- 
sacres of  the  innocents."  Then  the  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  had  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  regis- 
tration in  that  country.  There  was  no  re- 
form more  needed;  and  yet  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Colleagues — all,  by  their  own 
showing,  ardent  reformers — allowed  this 
Bill  also  to  drop  through.  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  all  the  professions  of  Go- 
vernment, so  far  as  they  regarded  reform, 
were  delusive;  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  noble  Lord  meant  to 
stand  fast  and  do  nothing.  The  question, 
then,  was  whether  they  were  to  remain  in 
their  present  situation.  He  had  just 
stated  that,  in  former  years,  they  were  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  as  regarded  represen- 
tative government.  Where  were  they 
now  ?  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder; 
and  that  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  in  England  had  been  conceded 
in  France,  and  in  almost  every  Continental 
country.  [Lord  J.  Russell  :  Hear,  hear !  ] 
He  heard  that  *•  Hear,  hear !  *'  and  he 
gathered  from  it  the  question,  **  What 
has  been  the  result?  *'  The  residt  had 
been  that  no  injury  had  arisen  from  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage;  that  it, 
on  the  contrary,  had  returned  a  conserva- 
tive party  by  a  large  majority.  [Cheers.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  cheered,  and  the  noble 
Lord  was  the  first  to  cheer.  But  what  had 
he  to  cheer  ?  If  he  looked  to  Russia  and 
Vienna,  he  would  find  their  darling  Sove- 
reigns, who  had  pledged  their  sacred  words 
on  the  altar  of  their  country,  denying  the 
very  obligations  they  had  entered  into. 
Those  were  the  parties  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  find  fault  with,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.     It  had  been  said  that 


it  was  unsafe  to  entrust  the  people  of  this 
country  with  power;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  unsafe  to  withhold 
it;  and  in  order  to  withhold  it,  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  great  military  force 
in  the  country.  He  regretted  that  the 
time  had  passed  when  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  could  trust  her  people,  and 
when  no  military  were  employed  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  See  what  was  the 
difference.  Then  about  25,000,  Bometimes 
less,  formed  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fo- 
reign Department  had  declared  that  he 
wanted  no  military  aid  for  the  internal 
protection  of  the  country — that  he  only 
wanted  an  establishment  in  this  country  at 
a  nursery  from  which  to  supply  colonies* 
But  the  Government  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  reposing  in  tho  love  and  affec- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people*  refused 
them  their  constitutional  rights,  and  co- 
erced them  to  bear  the  injury  by  means  of 
military  force.  In  1792,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  Minister,  the  pressure  on  the  coontrj 
was  such  that  economy  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  he  so  reduced  the  estab- 
lishment that  our  military  force  altogether 
was  only  about  25,000  men;  the  whole 
expense  of  our  barracks  was  limited  to 
12,0002.  or  13,0002.  a  year,  while  last 
year  we  spent  no  less  than  lOO.OOOZ.  to 
build  barracks  near  Preston.  Now,  in- 
stead of  a  few,  we  had  the  country  literany 
starred  with  barracks,  and  bearing  a  mili- 
tary aspect,  as  if  we  were  preparing  for 
the  enemy  abroad.  Wo  now  had  20  bat- 
teries of  cannon  for  the  one  we  had  be- 
fore. He  would  ask  those  who  were  the 
protectors  of  the  commonweal,  and  who 
desired  to  maintain  the  crown  to  the 
Sovereign  and  preserve  the  public  peace, 
if  that  was  a  state  in  which  this  coontiy 
ought  to  continue,  or  with  which  the  peo- 
ple could  rest  satisfied  ?  Was  it  right, 
after  a  30  years*  peace,  that  Engknd 
should  present  the  appearance  of  a  garri- 
son, with  bayonets  bristling  and  artillery 
planted  at  every  point  ?  And  whj  was  it 
so  ?  It  all  arose  from  the  fear  of  reform. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  ardent  and 
wild  reformers,  as  there  were  ardent  and 
wild  men  in  every  other  capacity;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take 
into  consideration  calmly  and  quietly. whe- 
ther the  cause  which  led  to  the  keeping  np 
of  this  great  military  establishment,  whidi 
was  weighing  down  the  country,  mi|;[bt  not 
now  be  prudently  removed.     In  1792  the 
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whole  taxation  of  the  country  was  only 
16,000,OOOZ.,  9,000,000^.  of  which  paid 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  6,000,000?. 
the   expenses   of    our   military   establish- 
ment, and  1,000,000Z.  formed  the  sinking 
fund.      Then  16,000,000?.  paid  for  what 
was   now  costing  us  near   60,00O,000Z., 
fio  that    we  were    now  subjected   to   al- 
most quadruple   the   amount   of  taxation 
we  paid  in  1 792.     Ho  did  not  blame  any 
living   individual  for  the  enormous   addi- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  the  national 
debt  since  that  period.     He  blamed  only 
that  oligarchical  system  which  drove  the 
country    into    an    aggressive    proceeding 
against  France,  and  which  was  still  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  this  country.   Surely 
it  was  time  to  check  that  system  which  had 
involved  us  in  such  an  extravagant  expen- 
diture*   He  was  aware  that  many  thought 
it  was  enough  to  demand  financial  reform, 
saying  that  they  would   rather  not  mix 
themselves  up  with  political  matters  ;  but 
the  finances  of  the  country  formed  one  of 
its  most  important  political  subjects.     It 
was  idle,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  urging 
other  measures  because  of  their  political 
character.   Those  who  wished  for  financial 
reform  must  first  try  and  bring  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  to  their  proper  level,  so 
that  the  influence  of  their  respective  con- 
stituencies may  be  felt  in  it.  He  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  those  Members  who 
represented  the  south,  where  the  labourer 
was  so  badly  paid,  and  consequently  so  dis- 
contented, and  he  asked  them  how  they 
could  expect  allegiance  to  the  State  or  re- 
spect for  property  from  men  so  circum- 
stanced ?     When  he  found  that  in  many 
agricultural   districts  in  this  country,  la- 
bourers and  their  families  were  subsisting 
on  7s,  and  Ss.  a  week,  ho  felt  bound  to 
move  in  this  question,  in  the  conviction 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  con- 
tinue.   In  a  spirit  of  conservatism,  and  de- 
siring to  guard  against  those  evils  which 
he  saw  impending,  he  desired  to  attempt  a 
remedy.    He  would  tell  them  what  he  pro- 
posed.    He  was  sorry  he  was  not  in  the 
House  when  the  miscellaneous  estimates 
were  before  it,  involving  as  they  did  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  4.000,000?.    If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  called  upon 
them  to  look  back  to  the  causes  of  the  im- 
mense charges  of  the  present  establishment, 
and  asked  them  to  address  Her  Majesty  on 
the  subject,  stating  that  having  voted  Her 
the  civil  list,  they  would  not  touch  it  so  long 
as  they  had  a  shilling  to  pay  it,  but  that 
they  would  analyse  it  and  see  whether  they 


could  not  sot  an  example  at  the  fountain-^ 
head,  by  beginning  there  the  work  of  re- 
duction.    He  wished  then  to  tell  Her  Ma- 
jesty  that  the  civil  list,  when  She  ascended 
the  throne,  was  that  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  reign  of  George  IV.   In 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  it  was  slightly  re- 
duced, and  it  was  now  385,000?.;   but  it 
was  due  to  Her  Majesty  to  say,  that  out  of 
that  sum   She  had  only  at  Her  disposal 
60,000?.,  the  rest  being  spent  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
other  officers  and  servants  of  the  palace.  If 
analysed,  that  civil  list  would  be  found  to 
contain  scores  of  lords  and  ladies  with  300?. 
to  600?.  or  800?.  a  year,  who  had  only 
some  slight  duty  to  perform  once  a  month 
or  so,  and  for  which  the  country  was  sad- 
dled with  this  large  sum.  He  found  no  one 
out  of  that  House  to  defend  that  establish- 
ment, and  he  was  sure  if  properly  repre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  that  She  would  be 
the  first  to  sanction  its  revision.  When  they 
looked  at  the  poor-law  unions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  found  there  4,000,000  of  the  po- 
pulation in  a  state  of  destitution  and  de- 
pendence, he  thought  the  extravagance  of 
distributing  325,000?.  of  the  public  money 
became  too  apparent  to  require  a  further 
elucidation  of  it.     For  his  part,  he  should 
desire  to  see  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
the  Windsor  blue  substituted  for  the  tawdry, 
useless,  and  costly  display  which  marked 
the  character  of  the  British  Court,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  Napoleon.      He   thought  it 
would  tend  more  to  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Sovereign  if  simplicity  and  not 
tawdry  display  were  the  characteristic  of 
the  Court.    He  dined  recently  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's,  and  met  there  the  English  Am- 
bassador appointed  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  really  could  not  touch  his  cloth 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  gold  lace  upon  it. 
Then  leok  at  your  Ministers — look  at  the 
tawdry  manner  in  which  they  presented 
themselves  at  Court.     Was  it  right  that 
their  fellow-countrymen  should  be  dying  of 
starvation  in  scores,  and  the  public  money 
applied  to  such  useless  and  gewgaw  extra- 
vagance?    He  was  for  calling  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  put  an  end  to  a  large  portion  of  it; 
that  being  done  he  would  apply  himself  to 
the  other  establishments,  in  which  money 
was  also  frittered  away  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  distress  in  the  country,  but 
plainly  showing  that  the  country  was  not 
in  a  healthy  state.      What  they  wanted^ 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a  House 
of  Commons  having  courage  to  address  Her 
Majesty  on  the  subject,  and  by  that  means 
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force  the  Government  to  retrenoh,  begin- 
ning with  the  establishment  of  the  Sove- 
reign, who,  he  was  sure,  would  readily  con- 
sent to  a  reduction.  When  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  displayed  itself  in  Belgium, 
the  Government  immediately  extended  the 
franchise,  while  the  Crown,  he  believed, 
and  every  public  officer,  reduced  their  sala* 
ries  one-third.  When  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburg  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  immediately  re- 
duced every  establishment  one  half,  and 
brought  the  whole  within  that  compass 
which  the  inhabitants  could  easily  maintain 
— thus  securing  at  once  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  subjects.  England  must  do  the 
same,  and  with  that  view  he  asked  the 
House  to  do  justice  to  the  people  by  giving 
them  a  fair  representation.  The  House  of 
Commons  might  be  seized  with  occasional 
fits  of  economy,  and  then,  perhaps,  effect 
reductions  which  would  do  injury  to  the 
public  service;  but  until  they  changed  the 
nature  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  popular  voice  might  be 
felt  in  it,  they  could  not  expect  that  steady 
and  general  reduction  in  the  establishments 
of  the  country  which  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try itself  demanded,  and  which  alone  of- 
fered a  prospect  of  permanent  relief.  He 
wished  to  see  the  military  force  of  the 
country  reduced  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  all  ground  of  their  presence 
removed  by  giving  to  the  people  their  just 
rights;  so  that  if  Her  Majesty  were  asked 
where  was  Her  military  force.  She  might  be 
able  to  say,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did  when 
asked  where  were  her  troops,  that  the 
people  were  her  troops,  and  to  them  she 
looked  for  protection  wherever  she  went. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted, 
did  not  represent  the  communities  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  electing  Members  of  it. 
He  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
even  amongst  his  own  friends,  those  who 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  they 
ought  to  proceed.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
Englishmen  to  differ— difference  of  opinion 
arose  from  popular  discussion;  and  out  of 
those  discordant  opinions  they  sometimes 
arrived  at  a  good  conclusion.  Every  mea- 
sure was  more  or  less  a  compromise.  If 
the  House  would  permit  him  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  he  would  do  his  best  to  meet  the  ge- 
neral wish — that  was  to  say,  he  would 
place  his  views  before  them,  to  be  modified 
as  the  House  should  think  right.  Last 
year  it  was  said  he  was  asking  too  much. 
But  if  they  were  to  have  reform,  it  ought 


to  be  effectual,  and  such  as  was  likdy  to 
produce  content  in  the  country.  First, 
then,  they  must  extend  the  soffirage  to 
every  man  who  had  a  house  over  his  head. 
He  would  point  out  the  limits  in  his  Bill, 
if  permitted  to  introduce  it.  He  thought 
he  was  the  best  friend  to  the  conatitutioii, 
in  seeking  to  bring  within  its  pale  those 
who  were  made  discontented  bj  exclusion. 
He  proposed  that  there  should  be  vote  by 
ballot,  on  which  the  House  already  bad  had 
an  able  discussion.  In  like  manner,  he 
wished  to  see  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
shortened.  As  the  House  bad  recently 
expressed  an  opinion  on  that  p<mii,  in 
which  he  entirely  aoqiuesced,  thinking 
three  years  a  very  proper  period,  he  would 
confine  his  observations  to  the  inequali^ 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  inequality  of  its 
distribution.  It  was  quite  true  that  scarody 
two  reformers  agreed  on  these  measures; 
but  on  what  questions  did  men  agree  with- 
out some  little  shades  of  difference  ?  Henee, 
the  taunt  from  the  other  side  waa  imcaUed 
for.  He  admitted  he  was  one  wko,  in 
1831,  raised  the  cry  of  "the  BUI,  ths 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  be- 
ing anxious  to  secure  all  that  those  dun 
in  power  were  willing  to  grant.  The  noUs 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GorenmieBt  dun 
stated  that,  by  the  constitution,  e^^iT  i 
was  considered  as  represented  in  the  H< 
of  Commons,  as  having  a  share  in  the  i 
tion  of  those  who  were  to  make  l«wa  { 
ing  his  rights  and  property;  and  on  that 
ground  he  recommended  an  extension  of 
the  franchise — the  same  ground  on  wUA 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  now  contended  for  a  to* 
ther  extension.  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  country?  The  OTill 
from  the  large  proportion  of  peraona  \ 
presented  was  not  stationaryt  hut  was  in- 
creasing every  year.  Materimla  ws 
collecting  which  must  explode,  and  ( 
itself  recommended  a  change.  The  i 
lation  of  Great  Britain  might  be  1 
round  numbers  at  twenty  millioiis;  and  \(f 
the  census  of  I84I  the  number  of  adnn 
males  was  about  eight  millions.  Than 
were  3,500,000  inhabited  honsaa;  and  if 
the  plan  he  advocated  were  adopted^  thus 
would  be  as  great  a  number  of  Totera.  Bal 
instead  of  that,  the  number  of  rogistCfW 
electors  at  this  moment  did  not  eieesd 
820,000.  In  this  calculation  he  did  not 
include  Ireland,  for  he  waa  aonj  to  saf 
that  country  had  no  representa^on  at  sB. 
[Mr.  W.  Fagan:  There  are  about  40,000 
voters  to  the  eight  millions  id  popolationi] 
He  did  not  think  there 
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Moftt  nndonbt^dly  there  were  more  bailiffs 
th&n  electors.  The  only  official  report 
which  the  House  possessed  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  borough  aud  county,  and  the 
number  of  electors,  was  furnished  in  1836, 
hj  what  was  called  the  Elections  Expenses 
CTommittee,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
him  to  put  an  end  to  all  election  expenses; 
and  the  proportion  of  electors  to  non- 
electors  was  then  1  to  5^*  It  was  now 
nearly  1  to  10;  for  there  had  been  a  ^eat 
increase  in  the  population,  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  at  the  rate 
of  from  11  to  34  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  in  the  agricultural  districts  was 
not  more  than  7  per  cent.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  increased  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  electors  and  of 
non-electors  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where,  too,  the 
population  were  more  intelligent,  and  more 
fitted  to  exercise  political  rights.  Men 
more  capable  of  exercising  the  eleetive 
franchise  could  nowhere  be  found;  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  free 
elective  institutions,  and  were  not  likely 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  committed  by 
many  persons  abroad  when  they  enjoyed 
freedom  for  the  first  time.  Every  year 
the  disproportion  between  electors  and 
non-electors  increased  ^  and  fastest  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  While  schools, 
ohurches,  and  associations  of  all  kinds 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  they  were  refused  that 
which  would  benefit  them  most  of  all;  and 
it  was  most  singular  that  the  class  in  the 
oountry  which  was  interested  more  than 
any  other  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
quietness,  should  oppose  the  grantmg  of 
this  right.  He  would  repeat,  in  the  face 
of  the  world  ^  that  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  had  never  shown  any  disposi- 
^n  to  create  disturbance,  or  to  plunder  or 
appropriate  the  property  of  their  superiors* 
^here  had  been  numerous  examples  of  the 
contrary.  Would  the  Legislature  then  re- 
fuse to  these  men  what  had  been  granted 
without  dispute  to  the  very  lazzaroni  of 
Borne  ?  In  pointing  out  wherein  consisted 
the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
franchise,  he  would  limit  himself  to  an  ex- 
ample under  each  head.  He  had  instituted 
a  comparison  between  the  great  and  small 
constituencies.  He  had  taken  16  boroughs, 
containing  a  population  of  2,917,000,  be- 
ing one-half  of  the  whole  borough  popula- 
tion in  England,  including  the  boroughs  of 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Finsbury,  Greenwich, 
Jiambeth,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Man- 


chester, Marylebone,  Salford,  Sheffield, 
Southwark,  Tower  Hamlets,  Westminster, 
and  Wolverhampton;  these  boroughs  only 
returned  33  Members  out  of  323  borough 
representatives.  He  had  compared  thes^ 
with  22  small  boroughs,  returning  42 
Members,  which  possessed  an  aggregate 
population  of  only  about  100,000.  Henoe^ 
the  great  towns  containing  half  the  bo* 
rough  population,  only  returned  one  Mem* 
her  for  every  88,000  inhabitants,  whilst 
the  small  towns  returned  a  Member  fot 
every  10,000.  Could  any  man  say  that  that 
was  a  fair  distribution  of  the  elective  fran<> 
chise?  In  Scotland,  23  boroughs,  contain-* 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  borough  population,  re* 
turned  nine  Members;  the  other  one-third 
sent  all  the  remaining  Members,  14  in 
number.  In  Ireland,  four  boroughs,  con* 
taining  half  the  population,  only  sent  one^ 
fifth  of  the  borough  Members^  What  could 
be  more  unjust  ?  Would  any  honest  man 
consent  to  remain  quietly  in  the  situation 
of  these  persons,  or  cease  to  demand  his 
constitutional  rights  ?  For  these  a  strug-* 
glo  was  constantly  going  on,  and  hence 
Chartism,  and  the  consequent  alarm 
amongst  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  hasty 
addition  of  some  5,000  or  10,000  to  the 
troops.  It  was  high  time  to  alter  this 
state  of  things,  which  indeed  could  not  bd 
much  longer  continued.  Another  evil  waa 
the  perplexity^  the  expense,  and  the  loas  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  various  kinds  of 
qualification.  At  this  moment  there  were 
85  different  kinds  of  franchise  in  the  coun-r 
try— ^from  potwallopers  Up  to  ten^powH 
ders.  This  necessarily  led  to  enormous 
trouble,  expense,  and  complication;  it  was 
an  absurdity  which  no  other  assembly  than 
the  English  House  of  Commons  would  tole^ 
rate.  Another  eomparison  showed  tha^ 
28  English  boroughs,  returning  two  Menl-* 
bers  each,  bad  each  less  than  500  register •• 
ed  electors;  while  15  others,  alsa  return^ 
ing  two  Members  each,  had  each  above 
5,000  registered  electors.  London  had 
four  Members,  and  20,000  electors  ;  while 
Calne,  Reigate,  and  Andover,  returned  the 
some  number  of  Members,  thoiigh  they 
had  only  an  aggregate  of  606  electori^^ 
Let  the  intelligent  Members  of  the  arista* 
cracy  sit  down  quietly  and  look  at  these 
facts^  and  then,  if  they  had  the  courage^ 
rise  and  defend  such  a  state  of  tlnngd. 
With  such  facts  before  them,  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  say  there  needed  no  fur-* 
ther  reform  ?  Another  important  point 
was  the  working  of  the  system.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
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Jess  than  ono-eighth  of  the  people;  for,  of 
65S  Memhers,  330  represented  3.127,000, 
whilst  328  represented  23.873.000  per- 
sons;  the  majority  giving  one  Member  for 
less  tlian  0,500  of  the  population,  the  mi- 
nority one  for  every  73,000.  In  this  divi- 
sion the  majority  included  all  the  third- 
class  towns  and  small  boroughs  under 
landlord  influence;  the  minority  included 
the  counties  and  all  the  great  cities.  And 
this  was  what  was  called  the  people's 
House — the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Would  any  one  dare  to  say  that  it 
was  anything  more  than  a  fallacy  and  a 
delusion  ?  The  aristocracy  had  one  House 
of  their  own;  they  ought  not  to  have  both; 
but  under  the  present  system  they  had 
both,  as  it  were,  at  their  nod.  Looking  at 
the  march  of  inquiry  and  democratical  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  world,  who  would  be 
so  blind  as  to  suppose  that  that  march  was 
to  be  stopped  by  an  injustice  of  this  kind  ? 
With  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  who  could 
imagine  that  matters  would  rest  as  they 
were  ?  One  in  eight  only  was  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution.  All  the  rest  were 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  admitted.  And 
who  wore  the  men  so  excluded  ?  A  cer- 
tain party  in  that  House  took  credit  for 
being  particularly  attentive  to  the  interests 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion put  themselves  forward  to  advocate 
measured  for  their  benefit,  improvements  in 
their  dwellings,  and  so  on;  and  yet  that 
very  class  almost  to  a  man  refused  to  the 
labouring  population  that  which  would 
most  raise  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
most  familiarise  them  with  the  habits  of" 
social  life,  and  which  was  worth  ten  times 
more  than  all  the  rest.  Let  it  be  proposed 
to  give  the  working  men  an  extension  of 
their  political  rights^,  and  the  power  of  put- 
ting down  bribery  and  corruption,  and  im- 
mediately these  parties  cri<>d  out,  "No, 
no;  we  won't  have  that;"  but  any  gewgaw 
thnuvn  out  to  amuse  the  people,  or  any- 
thing likely  to  add  to  their  own  popularity, 
ihoy  would  advocate.  Recently,  at  Ex- 
eter Hall,  a  meeting  had  boon  held  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  working  men  for 
essays  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath — 
a  most  pn^per  object.  Lord  Ashley,  who 
presided,  in  rosin^nding  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  had  said — 

•*  Uo  li.iii  hoard  doubts  ihwirn  out  whether 
thr>o  os5Ay*  wore  the  productions  of  the  workinsr 
claMx.'^.  Uo  h.ui  now,  tor  the  ".aj:  eif  hte«^n  roar*, 
beou  brxmcht  into  such  o'.ow  ci^ntao: — he  ni:jh: 
•ST  in  5uoh  eloso  intimacy — w::h  nunr  of  :ho 
^^rkinc  C1.1S5C?.  that  his  oxivnesce  enabled  him 


to  establish  this,  that  many  of  the  working  men 
were  intellcctuallj,  morally,  and  spiritually,  ca- 
pable of  producing  those  admirable — be  would 
not  hesitate  to  aaj,  marrellouB — ^produotiont. 
Whilst  in  other  countries  thrones  and  aristocraoiee 
were  crumbling,  and  the  foundations  of  society 
itself  were  shaken,  this  was  a  most  happj  circunft- 
stance  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  it  led 
him  to  believe  that  this  Protestant  conntrj  was 
yet  reserved  by  God  for  higher  purposes  of  meroy 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  flUed  bim  with  con- 
solation and  gave  him  comfort  in  many  dark  mo- 
ments of  life,  when  he  saw  so  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  who  represented  atill 
larger  masses,  coming  forward  with  zeal,  love, 
knowledge,  and  fervour,  in  the  assertion  of  thk 
high  and  holy  purpose.  He  was  sure  that  both 
Iler  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  recognised  this 
great  truth — that  whilst  all  thinn  were  subordi- 
nate to  the  divine  will,  it  would  be  found  that 
piety  and  the  fear  of  God  were  the  gloty  and  sta- 
bility of  empires." 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  testimonj  as  to 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  extraordinaiy 
good  conduct  of  the  working  dasaes  oi 
this  country.  He  attributed  the  stabilitj 
of  the  Throne  to  the  steadiness,  piety*  and 
intelligence  of  these  men;  and  yet  he  would 
not  give  them  the  elective  franchise,  though 
it  would  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  soeiety, 
enlarge  their  talents  and  xeal,  and  lead 
them  to  consider  themselres  as  free 
instead  of  slaves.  What  possible  ] 
could  be  assigned  for  this  refusal  ?  To  do 
justice  to  these  men;  to  give  them  a  share 
of  the  elective  franchise,  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  that  constitution  whidi 
they  defended  so  ably  —  thia  was  what 
any  one  wonld  naturally  expect  from 
a  party  so  ready  to  recognise  the  me- 
rits of  the  working  classes,  if  there  was 
any  sincerity  in  what  they  sud.  Wiih 
every  disposition  to  approre  and  ad- 
mire the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen*  he 
could  not  but  entertain  doubts  as  to  Aeir 
sincerity  in  this  refusal  of  politieal  rights. 
Many  of  their  benevolent  efforts,  though 
not  generally  successful,  would  doubtless 
tend  to  improve  society  in  a  great  degresb 
and  as  such  he  was  anxious  to  support 
them  ;  but  he  wished  that  their  promoters 
would  be  consistent,  and  render  an  act  of 
simple  justice  to  the  class  whom  they  pro- 
fessed so  great  a  desire  to  benefit.  Har- 
ing  shown  the  inequality  which  existed, 
having  shown  the  right  of  the  working 
men  to  be  represented,  and  having  shown, 
also,  that  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
country  would  be  promoted  by  am 
of  the  suffrage,  he  now  came  to  the 
sideration  of  the  means  by  which  it  eoold 
be  extended.  On  this  subject  he 
great  difference  of  opinion  to  exist. 
advocated  the  principle  of  popnklioB  as 
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that  on  which  the  suffrage  should  he 
hased;  others,  again,  assumed  the  principle 
of  property,  whilst  others  advocated  a  par- 
ticular tenure  of  property,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  a  certain  degree  of  education,  as 
the  proper  foundation  for  the  right  to  vote. 
In  short,  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion 
prevailed  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mackay 
had  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  present 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  country, 
which  he  should  recommend  every  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  read,  as  it  showed 
the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present 
system  in  every  point  of  view.  Those 
irho  advocated  the  principle  of  property  as 
4he  basis  of  the  franchise,  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that  very  nearly  the  same  dis- 
proportion which  existed  between  the  po- 
pulation and  the  franchise,  existed  also  be- 
tween property  and  the  franchise.  The 
population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
laud  was,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000. 
The  number  of  representatives  was  553, 
or  one  for  every  36,166  persons.  The 
real  property  of  Great  Britain  assessed 
to  the  poor  was,  in  round  numbers, 
71,500,000^,  which  would  give  one  Mem- 
ber for  every  129,294?.  Taking  popula- 
tion  as  the  basis,  the  distribution  would  be 
as  follows : — 

Population. 
England...  16,500,000  would  have  455  Members 
Scotland...   2,700,000  „  76    ditto 

Wales 1,000,000  „  22    ditto 

Total  as  at  present  553 

Taking  property  as  the  basis,  the  distribu- 
tion would  be  as  under : — 

Property. 
England...  £59,685,000  would  have  460  Members 
Scotland...      9,329,000  „  71     ditto 

Wales 2,850,000  „  22    ditto 


Total 


553 


The  same  results  would  appear  if  the 
counties  were  taken  instead  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus  it  appeared  that  property  and 
population  were  so  equally  distributed,  that 
as  regarded  numbers  one  offered  as  fair  a 
basis  as  the  other  upon  which  to  found 
representation,  and  that  the  extension  of 
the  sufirage  would  do  no  injustice  to  pro- 
perty. That  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  because  many 
Gentlemen  might  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  proposition.  As,  however, 
population  was  a  much  easier  basis  to  work 
upon,  he  proposed  to  take  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  alteration  he  proposed.  As  to 
the  apportionment  of  representation,  many 
Gentlemen  seemed  afraid  of   cutting  up 


England  into  electoral  districts,  composed 
of  squares  and  triangles.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  he  had  to  con- 
struct the  representation  anew,  he  would 
do  what  had  been  done  elsewhere ;  but,  as 
he  was  desirous  of  bringing  about  the  re* 
suit  he  had  in  view  with  as  little  change 
as  possible,  he  would  be  prepared  to  show 
how  he  would  group  the  different  towns 
together,  so  as  to  give  each  district  of 
boroughs  tho  same  number  of  representa- 
tives. He  proposed  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  England  which  was  done 
in  Scotland,  where  several  towns  were 
grouped  together,  as  for  instance,  the  dis- 
trict which  he  himself  represented,  which 
contained  five  boroughs.  He  hoped  to 
dispel  any  alarm  which  existed  on  this 
subject  by  assuring  the  House  that  this 
could  be  done  without  producing  any  of 
the  evil  consequences  which  some  persons 
anticipated,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
would  place  the  representation  on  just  and 
proper  grounds.  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries, exhibited  examples  of  equal  electoral 
divisions.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  fol- 
low their  example,  but  would  take  the  pre- 
cedent which  existed  in  Scotland.  Having 
made  these  statements ;  having  shown, 
first,  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage ;  secondly,  that  they  must  give 
voters  the  protection  of  the  ballot ;  and 
having  also  shown  that  these  two  mea- 
sures would  be  incomplete  and  ineff^ectual 
without  more  equal  electoral  districts,  he 
now  put  forward  the  demand  of  a  mode- 
rate, proper,  and  sound  reform,  which  he 
afSrmed  every  man  must  desire  to  see  who 
wished  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  He  thought  this  should  be  done 
as  an  act  of  justice,  and  that  it  was  the 
self-interest  of  every  man  to  listen  to  the 
proposition  which  he  now  made.  He  might 
be  asked,  as  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  asked,  with  respect 
to  the  navigation  laws,  **  Where  are  your 
petitions?*'  He  might  give  the  answer 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  given,  that  pe- 
titions were  not  necessary  where  it  was  a 
clear  duty  to  grant  what  had  been  asked. 
But,  when  he  told  them  that  In  the  nume- 
rous places  where  meetings  had  been  held 
in  favour  of  reform,  the  people  said  they 
would  not  condescend  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  any  longer,  in  consequence  of 
former  petitions  from  them  being  totally 
neglected — when  men  became  unwilling  to 
press  their  grievances  from  a  belief  that  no 
attention  would  be  paid  to  them  in  that 
House,  it  was  a  symptom  that  should  not 
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be  disregarded.  He,  therefore,  pressed 
on  the  noble  Lord  this  proposition  as  a 
sound  and  rational  reform,  and  wrould  leave 
to  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Government  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it.  As  Parlia- 
ment was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  good 
government  in  this  country,  it  was  most 
important  that  Parliament  should  bo  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  Did  that  House 
represent  the  people  now  ?  He  said  no, 
and  ho  challenged  any  man  to  say  yes. 
It  only  represented  certain  classes.  He 
did  not  complain  so  much  of  that,  because 
it  arose  from  the  system  which  had  been 
adopted  in  former  days,  when  merchants 
were  elected  to  represent  boroughs,  knights 
to  represent  shires,  and  the  members  of 
universities  to  represent  scholars.  But 
these  days  were  gone  by :  the  late  Reform 
Bill  placed  all  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and 
no  man  had  a  right  to  say  to  so  many 
others  that  they  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  suffrage.  Was  it  just  to  create  dis- 
content by  shutting  out  so  many  from  a 
right  which,  before  God  and  man,  they 
possessed  ?  It  was  on  these  grounds  that 
he  implored  tho  House  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  he  had  made.  The  time  had 
come  when  they  must  adopt  means  for 
placing  the  country  in  greater  security. 
Let  them  allow  him  to  put  his  plan  before 
them.  Let  them  curtail  it  if  they  thought 
it  dangerous  ;  lot  them  supply  and  amend 
it  where  they  thought  it  deficient ;  but  let 
them  show  to  the  people  that  they  were 
desirous  of  listening  to  their  complaints, 
and  redressing  their  grievances. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
'*  That  Icaye  be  giyen  to  bring  in  &  Bill  to 
amend  tlio  National  Representation,  by  extending 
the  Elective  Franchise  so  as  to  include  all  house- 
holders, by  enacting  that  Totes  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shall  not 
exceed  three  years  ;  and  that  the  appointment  of 
Uepresentatiyes  be  rendered  more  equal  to  the 
population." 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY,  in  rising  to 
second  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose,  which  he  did  with 
much  pleasure,  remarked  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  been  received  with  a  very  self- 
satisfied,  but  ironical,  cheer  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  when  he  had  made 
the  frank  admission  that  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  existed  among  re- 
formers as  to  the  points  of  reform  contain- 
ed in  his  Motion.  For  himself,  during  his 
political  career,  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
he  hod  no  votes  to  swallow,  no  opinions  to 
recant,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  no  dif- 


ference at  all  with  his  hon.  Friend  as  io 
the  merits  of  any  of  the  points  of  refomi 
contained  in  his  proposition.  He  had  voted 
for  triennial  Parliaments;  he  had  ever  had 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  suffrage  shoiild 
be  extended ;  of  small  constituencies  he 
had  expressed  his  opinion;  and  he  had  se- 
lected the  ballot  for  advocacy  as  that  par- 
ticular reform  which  was  the  leading  step 
to  all  others,  whether  Pariiamentarj  or 
financial.  He  did  not  believe  that  so  much 
difference  existed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
reforms  embraced  by  this  Motion,  as  there 
did  as  to  the  prudence  of  attempting  to 
gain  them  all  at  once.  Now,  he  had  eter 
considered  tho  ballot,  which  was  a  compo* 
nent  part  of  the  present  proposition,  as 
that  measure  which  they  shonld  endeaTOvr 
first  to  obtain,  for  this  reason— it  was  the 
most  popular  one.  In  that  House,  t^ 
last  dirision  showed  that,  while  eigfaty- 
seven,  inclusive  of  tellers,  voted,  thnre 
were  forty  pairs;  and  had  thej  not  been 
tricked  into  an  early  division  by  the  silenee 
of  the  Treasury  bench,  he  calculated  upon 
a  division  of  120  or  130;  for  those  expo- 
rienced  in  such  matters  had  assured  mm 
that  there  were  150  Members  in  that 
House  who  desired  protected  voting.  He 
believed  that  if  the  ballot  were  cmained, 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  unbind  the 
arms  of  a  vast  electoral  body,  who  would 
be  the  very  first  to  aid  reformers  in  eattjr- 
ing  other  and  equally  necessary  measuftt 
for  the  people's  welfare.  He  must  say 
that  he  considered  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London's  conduct  on  the  lale 
discussion  of  the  ballot  question,  most  dis- 
respectful—  disrespectful  to  the  peoj^ 
disrespectful  to  the  numerous  advocates  of 
the  measure  in  that  House,  and  injuriMS 
to  the  noble  Lord  himself.  Why,  the 
ballot  was  the  question  considered  at  one 
time  so  important  by  the  noble  Lofd,  tktt 
he  contemplated  its  adoption  in  the  Re- 
form Bill.  He  trusted  that  the  eonrae  fnr- 
sued  by  the  noble  Lord  would  not  be  per- 
sisted in  on  that  ocoasioB#  and  ibaltlN 
noble  Lord  would  not  seek  to  eany  \j 
votes  that  which  he  could  not  defSmd  Ibj 
argument.  But  if  the  noble  Locd*B  eovh 
duct  was  strange  on  that  occasion,  what 
should  he  say  of  that  of  his  right  koi. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tbo 
Home  Department?  In  1842  lie  tolei 
for  the  ballot;  in  1849,  against  the  baUoi 
In  1842,  he  voted  white;  in  1849,  he 
voted  black.  Surely  an  explana^OB  was 
due  on  that  occasion  to  his  conatituentBi  Is 
that  House,  to  his  own  consiatenciyi  bit 
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no,  be  followed  his  leader  in  silence  to  the 
fullest  lobby.  Now,  he  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley) 
thought  an  apology  due  for  one  vote  or  the 
other;  one  must  be  wrong,  and  he  wished 
to  hear  that  erening  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  give  up.  Why,  let 
him  ask,  was  intimidation  dead  ?  Had 
corruption  ceased  to  exist  in  1849?  Or 
were  their  constituents  less  fitted  to  be  en- 
trusted with  their  votes  now  than  in  1842, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ready 
to  accord  them  protection  ?  It  would  be 
base  ingratitude  in  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  to  attempt  such  an  excuse,  after  the 
glorious  specimen  he  had  of  the  loyalty, 
love  of  order,  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
people  in  1848,  and  which  had  materially 
lightened  the  arduous  duties  which  the 
Home  Secretary  had  to  fulfil  on  that  occa- 
sion.  He  denied  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
planation, and  called  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  an  apology.  But  where 
was  the  Master  of  the  Mint  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  Why,  he  had  the  brilliant  speech 
of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  made  in 
1842,  still  tingling  in  his  ears;  the 
soundest  reasoning  on  behalf  of  protected 
Yoting  urged  with  "  words  that  bum." 
Where  was  he?  Would  the  House  believe 
that  the  Treasury  bench  had  made  such 
an  alteration  in  his  sentiments,  that  when 
he  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  acquainted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  on  such  a  night  the 
ballot  would  be  before  the  House,  the  re- 
ply he  received  was,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  think  he  should  attend; 
the  people  did  not  seem  so  excited  on  the 
Bubjeet  as  formerly.  So,  then,  in  that 
House  they  were  to  wait  for  excitement, 
and  not  decide  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
case.  Strange  language  from  the  Trea- 
sury bench!  Now  he  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley) 
bad  always  supported  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws,  though  he  had  never  belonged 
to  the  League;  but  he  remembered  the 
tiffle  when  that  League  was  termed  by 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  a  great 
monejed  conspiracy,  the  excitement  caused 
by  which  was  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
Now,  then,  all  measures  of  reform  were  to 
be  discarded,  unless  pressure  from  without 
forced  them  into  consideration.  He  (Mr. 
H.  Berkeley)  had  been  returned  to  that 
House  as  a  partisan  of  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Government;  he  adopted  the  word 
and  stood  by  it,  as  long  as  they  merited 
the  appellation  of  a  Liberal  Government : 
he  was  sent  there  to  assist  them  to  carry 
out  measures  of  reform  when  and  where 
needed;  but  he  frankly  told  the  noble  Lord 


that  there  was  a  strong  opinion  prevailing 
that  the  noble  Lord  never  was  ready  to 
give  the  people  measures  remedial  of 
grievances  unless  upon  compulsion,  and 
that  the  people  began  to  look  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
as  more  likely  to  assist  them.  Indeed,  it 
was  with  pain  that  he  viewed  the  minori- 
ties in  which  Government  had  been  left  as 
regarded  the  ballot  and  triennial  Parlia- 
ments. When  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  pleased  to  walk  out  of  the  House,  or 
to  absent  themselves,  and  left  the  noble 
Lord  to  his  own  party,  those  to  whom  he 
ought  to  look  for  support,  straightway  he 
was  in  a  minority.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
people  disliked  to  behold  a  Liberal  Ministry 
rely  upon  Tories  for  support  against  liberid 
measures.  He  did  trust  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not,  on  that  occasion,  pursue 
their  late  disreputable  course — he  need  not 
say  he  meant  politically  disreputable — and 
that  they  would  season  that  majority  which 
the  Tories  were  sure  to  give  them  by  some 
attempt  at  argument. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  rather  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion should  have  expressed  himself  with 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  the  Go* 
vemment  would  take  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  recol- 
lect that  this  identical  Motion — identical 
in  substance,  if  not  in  terms — was  brought 
forward  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose — that  it  was  debated  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  ability,  during  two 
nights  of  the  Session  —  that  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  did 
then  argue  the  question — and  that  the  ar- 
guments he  addressed  to  the  House,  in  com- 
mon with  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  ended  in 
the  result,  that,  on  the  division,  the  House, 
by  a  large  majority,  refused  to  entertain 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  And 
even  if  his  noble  Friend  did  not  on  this  oe^ 
casion  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
no  one  could  forget  the  arguments  which 
he  had  used  when  the  question  was  pre- 
viously before  the  House.  They  were,  he 
admitted,  somewhat  differently  situated 
this  year.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  alluded  to  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  under  which  he  now 
brought  forward  the  question.  He  had  al- 
luded to  the  absence  of  any  petitions  in 
support  of  the  Motion;  whereas  last  year 
he  had  introduced  his  Motion  by  referring 
to  a  number  of  petitions,  which  he  claimed 
to  be  in  support  of  his  Motion,  but  which 
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might  more  properly  be  claimed  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Notting- 
ham, not  in  support  of  the  four  points 
of  the  Charter,  but  in  support  of  the  six 
points  of  the  Charter.  A  year  had  since 
passed  over,  and  they  had  now  an  addi- 
tional twelve  months*  experience;  and  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  was  ready  to  take  issue  as 
to  whether  the  question  should  be  enter- 
tained or  not,  on  the  ground  on  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose 
had  put  it — namely,  the  state  of  this  king- 
dom— its  internal  state — and  its  condition 
as  contrasted  with  those  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  with  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  invited  them  to  compare  it. 
Ho  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was  not  going  to  say  a 
vord  against  the  measures  taken  in  various 
States  of  the  Continent,  to  obtain  that 
liberty  that  too  long  had  been  denied  to 
them.  They  might  wish  them  success  in 
their  struggles  for  constitutional  liberty; 
but  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  look  to  those  countries 
and  envy  them  the  political  rights  they 
enjoy,  the  first  feeling  they  must  enter- 
tain on  entering  into  that  comparison 
was  a  feeling  of  unfeigned  thankful- 
ness for  that  constitution,  the  value  of 
which  had  been  tested  in  adverse  times. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  the  great 
object  at  which  he  wanted  to  arrive  was 
the  absence  of  all  military  force  for  inter- 
nal purposes.  He  desired  that  any  anny 
kept  by  them,  they  should  keep  for  the 
defence  of  their  colonial  empire,  or  to  pro- 
tect them  against  external  foes.  He  (Sir 
G.  Grev^  wished  the  time  might  come  when 
they  might  dispense  with  an  army  even  as 
a  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  and 
that  the  periinl  might  arrive  when,  in  ac- 
cor\lanoe  with  the  wish  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
York,  the  sworJ  might  K>  turned  into 
a  ploughshare,  and  when  they  should  cul- 
tivate the  ."irts  of  peace,  instead  of  the  arts 
of  war:  but  without  any  disparagement 
of  thv^e  countries  to  which  reference  had 
been  made«  ho  ^Sir  G.  Gn*y^  would  say 
that  ho  was  again  willing,  with  regartl 
to  this  |H>iiu.  to  appeal  to  facts  and 
oxporionoo.  lie  asked,  wa*  the  hon. 
Gontloman  willing  to  take  i:n»vorsal  suf- 
fragt*  with  the  avvoniivivriircont  that  now 
exij^ts  in  Far:*,  and  whloh  in  evory  other 
CiMintry  had  boon  rwo:::ly  found  :o  be 
the  invariaMo  aoOv^:vrvsr.:r.^o:i:  of  gr^d:  acd 
vuddon  p  .^  ■  ? : : 0,^1  o :: a n cv  <  '  I :  w  s5  ;v r:Vv: : I  r 
a*toni*h:n::  :o  hoAr  ;ho  ho::.  Mo:r»bor  Uud 
the  existing  <u:e  o:  diia^  ia  France,  and 


speak  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  that  country 
were  carried  on,  when  he  must  know  that 
it  was  solely  owing  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  overwhelming  military  force  in  Paris, 
aided  by  the  firmness  of  the  Government* 
that  any  order  and  tranquillity  was  se- 
cured, and  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly 
sufi^ered  to  proceed.  Let  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man look  to  America,  where  universal  suf- 
frage was  established,  and  he  would  find 
that  circumstances  might  occur  even  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
that  might  make  it  necessary  for  armed 
troops  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and  that 
their  exertions  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  which  the  Government  wen 
bound  to  maintain,  were  attended  bj  the 
loss  of  life  to  an  extent  which,  thank 
God,  had  not  been  known  to  occur  for 
years  in  this  country.  [Mr.  Huxe:  Then 
were  not  soldiers  there.]  Not  soldien 
there?  He  could  only  saj,  there  were 
armed  men  there,  and  that  dcAtha  had 
been  occasioned  by  gunshot  wounds.  They 
relied  there  upon  armed  men  to  keep  the 
peace :  he  was  speaking  of  armed  men  at 
distinct  from  the  civil  force.  There  were 
circumstances,  quite  irrespective  of'  the 
constitution  they  might  enjoj,  which  might 
render  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  aimed 
men  to  maintain  the  peace ;  and  it  was  a 
delusion  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  military  in  support  of  the  ciril 
power  would  be  one  of  the  results  of  en- 
tering into  the  series  of  changes  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  adopt.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  police  in  manj  parts  of 
the  country  rendered  necessaiy  a  larger 
military  force  than  would  othenrise  be 
required;  but  when  the  hon.  €rentlemaa 
spoke  of  the  people  being 
by  military  force,  he  spoke 
of  things  that  did  not  exist. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  his  i 
*'  slow  and  sure;*'  and  he  (Sir  6.  Grej) 
consequently  presumed  that  he  0ieraj 
asked  for  the  consent  of  the  Home  to  this 
Motion  as  an  insuhnent  towards  Ividier 
n>form.  Suppose  this  Motioii  waa  earriedt 
and  that  a  Bill  founded  on  the  reeolvtiea 
should  be  carried,  when  they  caose  to  the 
Motion  Xo.  4  on  the  Paper  of  the  daj» 
what  course  would  the  hon.  Member  take! 
Did  he  intend  to  oppose  the  ModoQ  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  who  asked 
for  t vo  p.nnts  moiv  of  the  Charter  f  Or 
would  he  say  that  this  Modon  being  csr* 
rod.  dnality  would  be  his  doettine  t  He 
vSir  G. GrvT*  thoocht  it  \ 
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they  should  have  some  oxplanatlon  on  this 
point;  for  what  he  principally  objected  to 
was,  that  the  Motion  was  extremely  vague 
and  indefinite.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them  that  as  to  one  part  of  the  Motion 
— that  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage— he  could  not  find  two  men  to  agree. 
He  said  it  was  the  privilege  of  Englishmen 
to  difi^er,  and  he  asked  them  to  agree  to 
the  principle  of  a  Bill  founded  on  a  Motion 
framed  in  general  terms.  He  said  they 
might  agree  to  what  they  should  think  to 
be  most  effective  in  Committee,  and  was 
willing  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
should  be  adopted;  but  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
thought  that  before  they  consented  to  give 
up  the  constitution  they  now  enjoyed,  they 
ought  at  least  to  know  where  he  invited 
them  to  proceed  to,  what  he  proposed  to 
them  to  agree  to,  and  where  he  suggested 
they 'should  stop.  The  points  stated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  Motion  were — 
first,  extension  of  suffrap^e;  secondly,  the 
ballot;  thirdly,  triennial  Parliaments;  and, 
fourthly,  a  remedy  for  the  inequalities  of 
the  franchise.  With  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  referring  to  the  general  disagreement 
that  existed  as  to  what  the  suffrage  should 
be,  stated  that  household  suffrage  should 
be  adopted.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  appeal  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Reading  last 
year,  on  the  discussion  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  When  the 
proposition  was  made,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
aaid,  it  means,  not  the  man  that  is  a  house- 
holder, but  the  man  that  a  house  holds. 
Why,  then,  exclude  the  gipsy,  who  may 
be  a  more  independent  voter  than  many  a 
man  who  has  a  house?  To  show  there 
was  a  necessity  for  something  more  expli- 
cit than  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  must  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen  who  professed  to  advocate  the 
opinions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  At  ameet- 
ing  held  at  Cardiff  last  year,  professedly 
to  support  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, a — 

•*  Mr.  Williams  explained  why  he  preferred 
universal  suffrage.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  men  who  by  household  suffrage  would 
be  excluded  from  a  participation  in  political  pri- 
vileges. He  alluded  to  half-pay  officers,  clerks, 
tradesmen,  and  all  who  were  lodgers,  who,  what- 
ever their  position  in  society  might  be,  would  not 
have  the  right  of  voting,  simply  because  they  were 
not  householders,  and  for  no  other  reason.  If 
household  suffrage  were  adopted,  then  all  who 
were  not  householders  would  have  no  votes ; 
whereas  the  occupier  of  a  house,  however  humble, 
would  have  the  power  of  voting.     This,  he  con- 


ceived, would  be  unfair.  How«ver,  Mr.  Hume's 
Motion  extended  no  further  than  household  suf- 
frage ;  and  as  it  was  better  to  receive  part  of  a 
loaf  than  no  bread  at  all,  and  as  household  suf- 
frage was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  com-» 
prehensive  system  of  voting,  he  would  support  the 
present  object  of  the  meeting." 

If  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  understood  the  hon« 
Gentleman  correctly,  he  proposed  to  meet 
the  objection  by  agreeing,  not  to  limit  the 
suffrage  to  householders,  but  to  extend  it  to 
every  man  whether  having  a  house  to  cover 
his  head  or  not.  If  that  were  the  extent  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  go, 
why  shrink  from  adopting  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Nottingham,  and  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  imiversal  suffrage  ?  He  did  not 
understand  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
by  universal  suffrage  to  include  persons 
underage,  or  females;  and  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stopped  short  of  those  classes,  he 
did  not  see  much  difference  between  him 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose; and  it  was  for  his  hon.  Friend  to  say 
why  he  stopped  short  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Notting- 
ham. He  begged  to  refer  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jones,  another  of  the  suppoi*ters  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  same  meet- 
ing. After  referring  generally  to  the 
movement  for  reform  which  was  now  tak- 
ing place  in  numerous  parts,  he  said,  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
that— 

"  He  preferred  taking  a  portion  of  the  debt  that 
was  due  to  the  people,  rather  than  to  be  without 
any  part  of  it  at  all.  The  question  of  the  suffrage 
was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  not  on  the 
accident  of  his  being  a  householder.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  parties,  the  mode  of  action  intended 
to  be  adopted  by  the  meeting  was,  probably,  the 
shortest  cut  they  could  make  in  order  to  restore 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  To 
him  (Mr.  Jones)  it  appeared  quite  unintelligible 
why  it  was  possible  to  deny  any  man  the  suffrage 
if  you  granted  him  liberty  ;  because  ho  believed 
the  suffrage  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
liberty.  If  a  fellow-being  was  granted  his  liberty, 
how  could  that  liberty  be  complete  unless  he  was 
given  the  right  of  showing  by  his  voice  whether 
he  consented  to  the  measures  and  to  the  system 
under  which  and  by  which  he  was  governed  ?" 

Now,  if  these  were  the  real  opinions  of  the 
advocates  of  his  hon.  Friend,  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  decide  between  the  ex- 
isting limitation  of  the  suffrage  and  some 
other  limitation,  but  between  it  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken  of  8,000,000  of  adult  male  popula- 
tion; but  he  would  remind  him  that  accor- 
ding to  the  late  census,  he  should  only 
have  spoken  of  4,000,000.  The  hon» 
Gentleman  referred  to  a  speech  made  by 
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Lord  Ashley,  on  the  distrihation  of  prizes 
for  certain  essays;  and  he  (Sir  6.  Grey) 
hoped  he  did  not  intend  to  disparage  the 
efforts  of  the  nohle  Lord  the  Memher  for 
Bath  for  the  good  of  his  country — efforts 
that  could  not  be  too  highly  praised.  But 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Ashley  with  reference  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  excellent  qualities  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  he  could  not  ask  the  House 
to  infer  from  that,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  decided,  and  that  universal  suf- 
frage should  be  adopted,  because  amongst 
the  ablest  and  best  written  of  the  essays 
were  those  written  by  women  in  hum- 
ble life ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Ashley  could  at  all  be  quoted  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion, it  was  equally  applicable  to  women. 
With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  finality,  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  they  were  not  bound 
to  say  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  He  never  held 
that  Parliament  at  any  time  could  have  the 
power  of  fettering  the  discretion  of  future 
Parliaments  in  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  They  should  deal 
with  those  questions  as  members  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  Let  them  make 
those  alterations  that  reason  and  their 
own  judgment  recommended  to  them ; 
but  let  them  not  bo  driven  into  an  un- 
defined course,  giving  up  blessings  they 
had  learned  to  appreciate,  without  knowing 
where  they  were  to  be  led  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  ho  asked  them  to  adopt 
a  proposition  so  vague  and  undefined  as 
that  which  he  had  made.  As  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  it  was  difficult  to  know  on  what 
principle  it  should  bo  extended.  It  might. 
It  was  said,  be  extended  with  respect  to 
property,  population,  taxpaying,  or  edu« 
cation.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  asked  them  not  only  to  agree 
to  universal  suffrage,  but  also  to  agree  to 
electoral  districts;  and  though  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose 
shrimk  from  proposing  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, all  his  arguments  went  to  support 
them.  The  hon.  Gentleman  disclaimed 
any  desire  for  equal  electoral  districts; 
but  why  then  did  he  reject  property  as  an 
element  of  qualification — why  did  he  refer 
simply  to  the  population,  thus  taking  a 
test  that  must  necessarily  lead  him  to 
equal  electoral  diatricts?  However,  he 
(Sir  G.  Grev)  would  not  go  into  any  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts,  as   the  hon.  Gentleman  had   dis- 


claimed them.  He  (Sir  0.  Grej)  was  not 
saying  that  the  present  state  of  thingi 
was  perfect.  There  might  be  ooeasion 
from  time  to  time  to  correct  anomalies 
in  certain  cases ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  should  not  adopt  a  propoaitioii  that 
would  involre  them  in  changes  without  tlie 
advantages  to  result  from  socli  ehanges 
being  apparent.  There  were  two  other 
points  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Qentleman 
— one  was  the  ballot,  the  other  the  qneatioo 
of  triennial  Parliaments.  With  reg^ard  to 
the  ballot,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  second- 
ed the  Motion  spoke  evidentlj  with  some 
degree  of  soreness  of  the  result  of  the  Mo- 
tion he  had  brought  forward  on  the  aubjed 
the  other  night.  He  complained  of  bmng 
treated  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  heeanse 
the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  expressed 
on  the  subject  without  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion. Seven  years  had  eU^psed  since 
a  Motion  on  the  subject  had  been  pre- 
viously  brought  forward;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  recent  expression  €i  opinion 
from  the  people  of  the  conntiy  tnat  it 
should  be  brought  forward,  he  (Sir  0. 
Grey)  felt  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  thought  it  was  not 
expedient  to  vote  for  his  proposition.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  m  the  jesr 
1842  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  Tofted  fo  a 
Motion  of  the  same  kind.  -  He  said  he  hsd 
voted  white  on  one  day,  and  Uaek  anotfar 
day.  Such  a  charge  appHed  rather  to  a 
question  of  fact,  than  to  an  opinion  on  a 
question  of  political  expediency.  Did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say  iliat  the  opia> 
ion  he  entertained  at  one  period,  waa  the 
opinion  which  must  be  entertained  at 
every  future  period  ?  He  (Sir  G.  Qny) 
did  support  a  resolution  that  the  TOtes  for 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  takmi 
by  ballot.  He  then  represented  a  eonsli- 
tuency  where  he  saw  ixmuences  naed  Aat 
induced  him  to  declare,  that  though  he 
had  been  an  opponent  of  the  ballot,  if  no 
other  means  were  used  to  check  thoae  ia- 
fluences,  he  would  not  oppose  the  ballot.  He 
reluctantly  supported  the  baUot,  and  stated 
at  the  time  the  circumstances  under  whaA 
he  did  so.  However,  he  betioTed  thai 
public  opinion  had  been  since  ezmeased 
with  regard  to  intimidation,  to  which  prin- 
cipally he  adverted,  in  a  manner  wnieh 
had  produced  a  great  effect ;  and  now 
without  any  desire  on  the  subjeet  beii^ 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  country,  be 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  support  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  brought  fbrwsid 
the  question,  without  any  ( 
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fop  it  at  the  preseiit  time.  Nor  could  lie 
disregard  the  strong  reasons  given  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  against  the  ballot 
taken  bj  itself.  He  was  ready  to  submit 
to  the  reproaoh  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
seconded  the  MoUon,  whose  life  was  no 
doubt  one  of  unblemished  consistency,  and 
who  had  expressed  so  much  anxiety  for 
that  reputation  which  he  thought  Ministers 
were  indifferent  to.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
had  aeted  in  accordance  with  his  oonvic- 
tioQ  of  what  he  thought  at  the  time  was 
i^ght ;  and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  he  could  tell  him  that  the  first 
vote  he  gave  for  the  ballot,  having  voted 
twioe  on  the  question,  was  given,  not  as  a 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  but  as  a  subor- 
dinate Member  of  the  Government,  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  bench.  With  regard  to 
triennial  Parliaments,  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  a  future  occasion  would  be  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  it,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Lambeth.  As  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose 
had  postponed  that  part  of  the  subject,  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  was  unwilling  to  introduce 
any  discussion  regarding  it,  until  that 
^11  came  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  concluded  his  speech  by 
asking,  "  Does  this  House  represent  the 
nation  ?  "  That  was  a  vague  and  unde- 
fined question,  and  might  be  equally  asked 
of  any  (me  who  stopped  short  of  universal 
■uffiri^ge.  Might  not  the  same  question 
be  asked  of  him  at  any  future  time  ? 
Might  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Nottingham  be  also  prepared  to  say, 
even  though  this  Motion  were  carried, 
**  Does  this  House  represent  the  nation  V* 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  that  the  House 
did  represent  the  general  feeling  and  opin- 
ion of  the  nation,  They  had  seen  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  expressed  repeatedly 
and  most  influentially  in  that  House  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  They 
had  seen  great  nkeasures  passed,  and  other 
measures  defeated,  because  public  opinion 
had  acted  upon  the  House.  He  thought 
that  we  now  enjoyed  great  and  inestimable 
benefits,  and  that  great  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  entering  upon  the  course 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  he 
keped,  therefore,  that  the  House,  by  a 
majority  like  that  which  marked  its  de- 
eisiott  last  year,  would  refuse  the  Motioa 
of  the  hon.  G-entlSeman. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  that  if  H  had 
not  been  for  the  allusioa  which  had  been 


made  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaii 
the  Home  Secretary,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  have  spoken  upon  this  sulyect.  He 
believed  that  if  to-morrow  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  had  conferred  upon 
them  the  franchise,  and  those  powers 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose  had  advocated,  they  would  not 
be  led  into  any  physical  revolution,  because 
they  were  prepared  to  use  them  properly 
the  moment  they  were  conceded;  but  when 
France  was  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  a  reason  for  withholding  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  English  people,  he 
would  ask,  whether  that  country  was  ever 
more  tranquil  than  at  this  moment,  and 
whether  any  election  had  ever  taken  place 
here  more  peaceably  than  the  recent  elec- 
tions there  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  him  whether  he  was  for  fe- 
male suffrage,  and  to  what  extent  his  suf- 
frage would  go  ?  His  answer  was,  that 
the  suffirage  should  be  given  to  every  man 
of  21  years  of  age,  unblemished  by  crime, 
and  at  large — and  he  might  be  permitted 
to  use  an  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  to  show  that 
that  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection towards  Parliamentary  reform.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  that  at  present 
there  were  8,000,000  of  adult  males  in 
this  country;  but  even  by  the  plan  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  proposed,  the 
franchise  would  be  conferred  upon  only 
3,500,000.  Although  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  had  changed 
his  opinion  upon  the  ballot  between  1842 
and  1849,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  still  enter- 
tained his  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  If,  in- 
deed, it  were  considered  as  a  single  mea- 
sure, he  should  vote  against  it;  but  when 
it  came  to  a  question  whether  or  no  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  were  to  be 
circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  in 
which  money  had  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  electors,  and  popular  opinion  none, 
then,  he  said,  give  them  vote  by  balk^ 
with  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  But  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  c^  the 
Government  would  discover  that,  while 
other  countries  were  in  turmoil  and  revolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  not  making  those 
concessions  which  the  English  people  were 
bett^  prepared  to  use,  he  would  be  obliged 
tO'  make  an  onward  instead  of  a  retrogi^de 
march.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  alluded  to  the  eircuiB- 
stance  of  no  petitions  having  been  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  in  the  present  Ses« 
sion.    He  thought  the  reason  could  be 
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given.  He  had  determined,  so  long  as  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  popular  agitation, 
and  that  would   be   so  long  as  he  had 

strength  to  go  on,  that  he  would  not  throw  j  Member  for  Nottingham,  aad 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  hon.  Gen-   (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  H< 
tleman  the  Member  for  Montrose,  so  as  to  j  see  whether  they  codU 
give  the  noble  Lord  any  advantage.     He  •  unity  of  action  than  had  huir 
(Mr.  OTonnor)  had  shown  the  people  out   case;  the  reason  bdng,  that 
of  that  House,  that  by  the  Emancipation 
Bill,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  by  free  trade, 
they  had  been  juggled,  and  it  was  only  by 
catering  for  political  power  on   the   prc> 
sumption  and  promise  that  those  measures 
would  lead  to  social  benefit,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  were  ever  enlisted  in  that  on- 
ward march.     And  let  them  not  taunt  the 
Chartists  of  this  country   with  Tiolencc; 

they  never  burned  Bristol  or  Nottingham  ,  manner;  it  did  not  appear  to  hna  a 
Castle,  or  carried  about  the  figure  of  a  of  proceeding  calculated  to  hrin^  OTcr  ta 
king,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  bis  head  their  side  any  great  qnantitT  of  Miaislakl 
if  reform  were  not  granted.  And  he  de-  support;  and  therefore  he  skoold  be  higUy 
fied  any  man,  however  they  might  be  gratified,  if  on  further  eonsidcfrntioii  mb* 
abused,  to  say  that  the  Chartists  ever  fos- 1  signs  should  be  given,  that  the  men  who 
tered  or  cherished  revolution  in  this  conn-  J  were  in  truth  the  representatxrca  of  the 
try.  It  was  because  he  believed  that  what  authors  of  the  greatest  revoluticMa  tkat  had 
had  been  done  by  physical  force  in  other  i  ever  uken  place  in  the  histiMj  of  tlie  wwU, 
countries  could  be  done  here  by  moral  were  prepared  to  make  some  mnfcmid. 
force,  that  he  should  advocate  the  Char-  and  to  take  the  lead  they  ought  to  take  ii 
ter.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  re-  advancing  the  interests  of  this  couniiy, 
ferring  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  :  along  with  those  of  Enrope  in  genenL 
not  having  presented  any  petitions  on  this  ■  Every  country,  and  partienlarij  Eagknd, 


proposal  was  made  which  did  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  pn^naal  ^i  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham,  it  was  met  with- 
out further  consideratioo,  by  the  igumest 
that  they  might  just  as  weD  go  **the  whole 
animal*'  with  him.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Motion  of  the  boa.  Member  for 
Montrose  was  not  brought  before  the  Ho 
in  altogether  the  most  happy  and  ] 


subject,  had  furnished  him  (Mr.  0 "Connor) 
with  the  strongest  reason  for  not  proceed- 
ing with  his  own  Motion  that  evening.  He 
had  presented  no  petitions  upon  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  had  received  applications  from 
neariy  every  town  in  England  to  postpone 
his  Motion  until  tbey  could  send  up  peti- 
tions to  that  House,  in  order  to  show  that 
thev  were  still  determined  to  persevere. 


was  seriously  interested  in  the  gencrsl  i 
cess  and  extension  of  liberal  prineiplei  ia 
Europe;  and  it  was  sad  and  somwfid  thil 
those  whom  nature  had  made  to  be  the 
leaders,  should  not  be  foond  taHi^  iSkt 
place  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  pointed  to  the  wmk 

and  wretched  equivocation  of  the  Member 

for  Montrose  and  his  supporters,  as  to  ike 

They  certainly  would  not  have  a  monster   mode  in  which  their  proposition  was  nikiri 


petition  like  last  year;  but  the  several 
Members  of  the  boroughs  and  cities  who 
presented  the  petitions  would  have  to  vouch 
for  the  signatures  attached  to  them.  There 
was  a  mind  in  this  country  looking  to  pro- 
gress, and  he  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  noble  Lord  not  to  hug 
themselves  with  the  belief  that,  because  ' 
foreign  countries  had  made  an  enl  use  of 
the  powers  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
them,  that  would  be  a  justification  for  re- 
fusing to  grarit  such  powers  in  England. 
He  should  vote  most  cordially  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  as- 


to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  Icsrsni 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  NottinglMS. 
Would  this  reform,  if  granted,  aTert  «r 
precipitate  the  Charter,  vas  a  qnntfia 
which  the  House  had  a  clear  ngbt  to  pri 
to  them,  and  to  which  thej  shrank  fnm 
giving  any  kind  of  satisfactoxy  reply.  Si- 
lence, however,  upon  sDcb  a  point  WH 
affirmation,  and  it  might  be  properij  s^ 
served  of  them  on  this  point — 2>wa  iavnt 
chment.  If  they  conscientionslj  belieisl 
that  such  a  project  as  they  advocated  wodi 
drive  Chartism  to  a  greater  distance  tbs 
it  was  at  present,  they  wonld  not  be  ahr 


suring  him,  in  his  own  words,  that  it  was  i  in  their  professions  of  that  conTietion. 

but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  that,  '  was,  therefore,  as  a  measure  to 

even  if  the  Motion  were  carried,  it  would  '  the  introduction  of  tlie  Charter,  he  (Hr. 


It 


not  prevent  him  (Mr.  O'Connor)  from  sup- 
porting the  principles  of  the  Charter,  or 


Campbell)  would  feel  entitled  to  r^ssrd  tU» 
new  Reform  Bill.     It  was 
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cumstances  proper  to  consider  to  what 
the  Charter  would  amount,  and  a  yerj 
short  train  of  reasoning  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  Charter  in  its  application 
to  the  British  constitution  would  amount 
to  pure,  ahsolute,  and  unlimited  demo- 
cracy. He  would  grant  as  an  hypo- 
thesis that  pure  and  unlimited  democracy 
was  well  adapted  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
British  empire  in  particular.  He  granted 
that  an  aristocracy  was  likely  to  draw  im- 
provement from  a  system  which  excluded 
It  from  puhlic  husiness — a  middle  order 
from  a  system  which  put  an  end  to  its  poli- 
tical ascendancy — and  a  lower  class  from  a 
dominion  which  rohhed  industry  under  the 
pretence  of  raising  it,  and  perpetuated 
pauperism  under  the  pretence  of  abrogating 
poverty.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he 
would  ask  it  to  be  granted  to  him,  that  a 
Reform  Bill  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  brought  to  identify  with  Chartism, 
and,  through  Chartism,  with  Democracy, 
would  be  resisted  by  a  large  section,  if  not 
by  the  whole,  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
aristocracy;  that  if  the  House,  by  allowing 
it  to  advance  some  stages,  gave  the  country 
any  prospect  of  its  speedy  consummation, 
immense  excitement  would  prevail;  other 
topics  would  succumb,  other  interests  would 
vanish.  When  the  great  measure  for  trans- 
ferring the  formation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle 
classes  was  propounded,  every  particle  of 
legislative  talent  and  political  excitement 
was  drawn  into  that  controversy.  It  was 
not  presumptuous  to  infer  that  when  a 
change  far  more  violent  was  impending, 
or  thought  to  be  impending,  there  would 
he  the  same  absorption  of  the  public  mind, 
the  same  neglect  of  other  topics,  the  same 
incapacity  for  the  settlement  of  other  ques- 
tions, until  a  question  so  vast  and  so 
tremendous  was  decided.  If,  therefore, 
he  could  establish  that  any  class  of  ques- 
tions required  immediate  consideration, 
and  could  not  be  postponed  until  this 
new  Reform  Bill  was  accepted,  without  a 
grievous  sacrifice  of  public  interests,  he 
should  give  the  House  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  the  leave  to  bring  it  in,  which 
the  Member  for  Montrose  solicited.  He 
then  contended  seriatim  that  the  state 
of  Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  colonies, 
the  financial  situation  of  the  country,  and 
the  claims  of  the  working  classes  on  the 
Legislature,  each  as  an  individual  class  of 
questions,  constituted  a  well-defined  and 
not  to  be  mistaken  path  of  duty  to  the  pre- 
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sent  House  of  Commons;  while  considered 
in  their  aggregate,  they  furnished  a  great 
and  an  overpowering  vocation  to  its  ener- 
gies. To  desert  that  path  of  duty  and  set 
that  vocation  at  defiance,  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  organic  changes,  could 
only  be  justified  if  those  organic  changes 
were  recommended  by  great  men,  con- 
structed upon  sound  principles,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety — suppositions 
against  which  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  most  em- 
phatically and  unreservedly  protested.  He 
denied  that  they  were  recommended  by 
great  men,  inasmuch  as  great  men,  from 
their  very  nature,  were  incapable  of  treat- 
ing with  derision  or  contempt  the  most 
enlightened  thinkers  and  the  most  accom- 
plished writers  on  the  very  subject-matter 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  legislate;  and 
that  such  was  the  inclination  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  and  his  supporters, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  referring  to  the  greatest  ancient  and 
the  greatest  modem  name  connected  with 
political  philosophy.  He  denied  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  were  constructed  on  a  sound 
principle,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  onl  which 
they  were  constructed — namely,  that  su- 
preme power  ought  to  be  consigned  to  a  nu- 
merical majority — had  been  condemned 
as  false,  degrading,  and  destructive,  by  all 
who  had  fairly  recognised  and  candidly 
confronted  it;  and  it  could  only  be  justified 
in  such  a  state  of  moral,  of  intellectual, 
and  of  social  equality,  as  no  community 
presented,  or  ever  could  present.  He  de- 
nied that  these  changes  were  essential  to 
the  public  safety;  inasmuch  as  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  on  the  substantial  justice  of 
our  present  representation,  had  been  un- 
answerably shown  by  the  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  House  of  Commons  against  a 
profligate  attempt  to  overawe  it  on  the 
10th  of  April.  1848 — a  day  upon  the  moral 
lustre  and  political  magnificence  of  which, 
it  did  not  become  obscure  and  silent  Mem- 
bers like  himself — but  was  rather  the 
work  of  orators  or  poets  —  to  expatiate. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  next  laboured  to 
show  that  no  identity  existed  between  the 
principle  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  new  scheme — that  the  latter 
was  immediately  subversive  of  the  former 
— and  that  whoever  was  disposed  to  accept 
and  eulogise  the  one,  must  be  disposed  in 
the  same  proportion  to  reject  and  stigmatise 
the  other.  The  object  and  efiect  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  to  give  power  to  a  class, 
as  to  whom  the  efiect  of  this  Bill,  by  indefi- 
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nitely  extending  the  elective  body,  would 
be  to  overwhelm  and  to  disfranchise.  De- 
mocracy might  be  a  benefit;  but  democra- 
cy could  not  in  its  nature  be  reconciled 
with  that  ascendancy  of  the  middle  orders 
which  the  Reform  Bill  had  called  into  ex- 
istence. As  the  Member  for  Montrose 
and  his  supporters  were  in  the  habit  of 
taunting  the  noble  Lord  and  his  supporters 
with  a  reluctance  to  argue  upon  these 
questions,  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  would  only 
say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
results  of  a  democratic  system  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
different  classes  of  the  nation.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  position  that  democracy  was 
the  worst  foe  to  whom  the  interests  and 
hopes  of  the  working  masses  could  bo 
handed  over;  that  such  was  the  instinctive 
creed  of  all  philanthropists  ;  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  the  state  of  Europe 
supported  it  by  cogent  proof  and  lively  il- 
lustration. Some  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  justify  the  monstrous  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
started  as  a  protest  against  finality ;  and 
some  abhorring  it  with  all  their  hearts  were 
inclined  in  this  respect  to  consider  it  with 
favour  and  indulgence.  lie  (Mr.  Campbell) 
distinguished  between  finality  in  principles 
and  finality  in  details.  If  by  finality  was 
meant  adherence  to  the  details  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  all  times  and  all  circum- 
stances, no  one  had  espoused,  and  no  one 
was  required  to  repudiate  it.  If  by  finality 
was  meant,  that  under  no  conceivable  con- 
ditions, and  under  no  imaginable  circum- 
stances, the  system  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  and  the  results  which  were  in- 
volved in  it,  would  become  the  reverse  of 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name,  and  in- 
tolerable to  the  English  people,  he  (Mr. 
Campbell)  was  a  disciple  of  finality.  It 
had  also  been  attempted  to  support  these 
proposals  by  adverting  to  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  Europe.  To  exult  over  the 
confusion  which  democracy  had  poured 
upon  the  Continent,  would  not  be  wise  or 
patiiotic.  Europe  might  be  justified  in 
the  risks  it  had  incurred,  and  the  disasters 
it  had  courted.  In  Europe  there  might 
not  be  any  intermediate  region  between 
despotism  and  democracy.  To  fly  one  form 
of  tyranny,  it  might  be  necessary  to  em- 
brace another.  The  condition  of  a  perfect 
constitution,  viz.,  a  large,  an  opulent  and  en- 
ergetic middling  order,  might  be  wanting 
to  the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms.  In 
England  it  was  not  wanting  :  would  it  not 
be  mad  and  suicidal  to  sacrifice  our  privi- 


lege, to  trample  on  our  pre-emxneDee,  and 
to  cast  away  the  blessing  we  possessed, 
because  Europe  was  not  even  gifted  with 
the  primary  condition  of  attaining  it  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  then  in  the  form  of  a 
personal  appeal  to  Mr.  Cobden  aa  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  inquired 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  give  up  Ire- 
land, the  colonies,  finance  and  the  lower 
orders,  to  neglect,  confusion  and  despair, 
for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  a  system  of 
which  the  positive  effects  would  be  as  far 
from  beneficial  to  the  public  as  those  which 
he  had  traced  to  unlimited  democracy,  and 
concluded  almost  as  follows : — Since,  there- 
fore, it  appears  to  me  that  this  Motion  has 
no  foundation  in  truth,  and  derives  no  co- 
lour from  expediency;  since,  if  designed  ss 
an  impeachment  of  the  existing  Honse  of 
Commons  it  is  unsupported  andcalnmnions; 
if  as  an  incentive  of  its  energies  it  cmi- 
demns  and  contradicts  itself ;  since  with- 
out any  prospect  of  equivalent  or  practiesl 
advantages,  it  invites  yon  to  subvert  the 
constitution  as  established  at  the  Rerola- 
tion,  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  Reform 
Bill;  since  in  the  place  of  that  unparalleled, 
however  far  from  perfect,  organisation,  it 
proposes  to  erect  a  system  which  the 
course  of  history  does  not  recommend  to 
us — which  no  political  philosopher  has  vio- 
dicated — which  Europe,  having  placed  its 
lips  upon  the  cup,  recedes  in  terror  and 
convulsion  from  its  bitterness;  a  system 
which  has  not  worked  well  for  men  of  cul- 
tivation and  refinements — ^which  nerer  led 
to  satisfactory  results  for  the  classes  who 
depend  on  capital  for  their  revenue,  hut 
which  you  cannot  fairly  represent  or  ade- 
quately stigmatise,  except  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  a  de- 
moralising ruin  for  the  lowest  and  the 
largest  order  of  society  :  since  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  Motion  are  such  as  I  have 
briefly  recapitulated,  it  would  be  mj  duty 
to  the  constituents  I  represent,  and  to  tlra 
community  in  general,  even  if  it  gained 
the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lord  himself,  to 
meet  it  with  a  firm,  a  final,  and  emphatio 
negative. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  comprehensive  and  someiriiat 
hypothetical  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  had  expressed 
not  only  his  own  opinions,  but,  judging 
from  the  place  (the  Treasury  bench)  from 
which  he  had  delivered  them,  the  opinions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  doubt- 
ed, however,  very  much  whether  he  had 
expressed  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitanla 
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of  the  borough  which  he  represented,  un- 
less they  were  considerably  altered  from 
what  he  (Mr.  L.  King)  recollected  them  to 
be.  Some  surprise  was  felt  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  the  subject 
now  before  them  had  not  been  taken  up  in 
good  earnest  by  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown.  It  excited  no  small  degree  of 
surprise  that  they  had  not  taken  up  that 
which  must  henceforward  be  an  annual 
Motion.  He  felt  the  more  surprise  that 
this  subject  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  that  Government  must  look  back 
at  the  part  that  he  had  taken  in  passing  the 
Reform  Bill — that  Act  which  had  so  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  this  country  throughout  the  last 
year.  Having  been  concerned  in  passing 
a  Bill  of  such  vast  value  and  importance, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  some  surprise 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  introduce  an- 
other and  a  further  Reform  Bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  many  persons  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  those  measures  of  re- 
form which  the  noble  Lord  was  concerned 
in  passing,  had  expressed  their  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  Reform  Act  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  April,  1848.  They  re- 
sisted Parliamentary  reform  when  it  was  a 
question;  but  when  the  public  peace  was 
in  danger,  they  rejoiced  that  the  measure 
bad  been  passed.  They  must  all  feel  that 
the  political  state  of  the  country  might 
again  be  in  a  very  troubled  condition;  and 
of  this  the  House  might  rest  fully  assured, 
that  a  refusal  of  the  concession  now  de- 
manded at  their  hands,  could  not  fail  to 
augment  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  any 
period  of  political  disturbance.  Those  who 
opposed  the  present  proposition  could 
scarcely  conceal  from  themselves  this  truth, 
that  they  assumed  a  very  great  share  of 
the  responsibility  which  must  attach  to 
those  who  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
were  instrumental  in  preventing  England 
being  further  in  advance  than  she  was  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  If  England  wished 
to  be  amongst  the  elder  sisters  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world — if  she  found  that  the 
Bill  of  1 832  had  proved  eminently  conser- 
vative— he  ventured  to  affirm  that  they 
would  not  be  long  before  they  discovered 
that  another  measure  of  a  like  kind  would 
be  useful  and  necessary.  At  present  there 
was  no  political  excitement;  the  Charter 
was  dormant.  [Mr.  O'Connor  :  No,  no  !] 
Well,  at  least  there  was  a  lull,  and  they 
would  do  well  to  put  down,  or  rather  pre- 


vent agitation,  by  acceding  to  the  reason- 
able requests  of  the  people.     Let  them  be- 
ware lest  they  should  delay  a  measure  of 
this  kind  too  long.    History  abounded  with 
cases  that  ought  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  warnings.     If  they  had  agreed  in  time 
to  some  measure  of  reform  before  the  Bill 
of  1832  was  forced  upon  them,  they  might 
have  escaped  with  the  disfranchisement  of 
a  few  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  enfrancliise- 
ment  of  a  few  large  towns.      The  corn 
question   presented  a  similar  case;  for  if 
they  had  made  early  concessions  respect- 
ing the  corn  laws,  they  might  have  retain- 
ed what  they  were  now  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain, namely,  a  small  fixed  duty.     He  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  in  these  two  instances  of 
delay.     In  the  one  case  they  obtained  the 
Reform  Bill,  imperfect  as  it  was,  and  in 
the  other  the  total  abolition  of  those  obnox- 
ious laws — the  corn  laws.     But  here  he 
confessed  he  must  stop.     He  wished  for  no 
further  delay  in  the  present  case,  although 
he  did  not  desire  a  more  extended  measure 
of  reform  than  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.     He  was  not  going 
to  provoke   an  Irish  debate;  but  if  they 
wished  for  instances  of  the  ill  effects  of  de- 
lay they  had  only  to  look  to  Ireland,  which 
afforded  a    sufficient   and  memorable  in- 
stance, for  that  unfortunate  country  baffled 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen. 
It  might  be  asked,  what  were  the  peculiar 
grievances  of  the  people  of  England  ?  They 
complained  that  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  not   carried  out;  that  they 
paid  taxes  while  they  were  not  represented. 
They    complained,  moreover,    that   small 
boroughs     were    represented   while   large 
towns  remained  unrepresented.     He  would 
take  a  chance  case,  occurring  in  his  own 
county.     The  borough  of  Reigate,  with  a 
population  a  little  over  4,000,  had  a  con- 
stituency, not  amounting  to  200,  and  re- 
turned one  Member;  and  the  borough  of 
Guildford,  with  a  population  not  amounting 
to  6,000,   had  a  constituency  under  500, 
and  returned  two  Members.      These  two 
boroughs,  with  a  population  below  11,000, 
returned  three   Members  to   that  House, 
while,  in  the  division  of  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  the  town 
of  Croydon,  with  a  population  double  that 
of  the  two  boroughs  he  had  mentioned  to- 
gether, did  not  return  any  Member  at  all. 
He  had  had  some  conversation  with  the 
lOZ.  householders   of  Reigate   and  Guild- 
ford, and,  with  the   greatest  respect  for 
them,  he  must  say  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  that  they  were  superior  in  intelli- 
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gence  to  the  householders  of  Croydon.  He 
believed,  then,  that  so  long  as  that  House 
allowed  these  anomalies  to  exist — so  long 
as  the  wealth  nnd  population  of  the  coun- 
try continued  to  increase — and  so  long  as 
Parliament  continued  to  contend  against 
common  sense — they  would  provoke  agita- 
tion and  irritation  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  had  shown  that  they  were  as  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  political  rights  as  any  other 
)3eople  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  boast  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  were  attached  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  King) 
rejoiced  at  this,  and  he  might  also  boast 
that  the  people  were  now  able  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  more 
readily  than  at  any  previous  period;  but 
what  the  people  desired  was,  to  preserve 
all  that  was  valuable  in  that  ancient  consti- 
tution, and  to  secure  that  cheapness  which 
they  had  provided  for  themselves  with  so 
much  difficulty.  They  felt  that  this  could 
alone  be  done  by  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, and  they  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
there  must  be  another  Reform  Bill;  and 
that  whenever  it  came  it  would  produce 
great  good.  It  would  do  so  by  the  enfran- 
chisement and  elevation  of  a  vast  number 
of  men  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  citizens; 
and  by  making  them  free  and  complete 
members  of  the  political  community,  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  would  become  de- 
voted to  the  constitution,  and  what  were 
now  looked  upon  as  the  odious  privileges 
of  the  50?.  tenants  in  the  counties,  and  of 
the  lOL  voters  in  boroughs,  would  then  be 
regarded  as  their  just  rights.  The  coun- 
try would  thus  derive  additional  strength 
by  recruiting  the  legions  of  her  citizens, 
and  by  drawing  to  their  ranks  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  men,  who  now 
only  felt  dissatisfied  because  they  felt  the 
injustice  of  being  denied  the  rights  of  free 
citizens 

Mr.  "nEWDEGATE  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  on  this  subject  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Surrey  was  prepared  to  go  to  an 
extent  which  might  be  half  far  enough 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
but  a  great  deal  too  far  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  (Mr. 
Ncwdegate)  entertained  some  fellow-feel- 
ing, when  he  deplored  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  be  wasted  in  this  discussion. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  trv  hi^  own  health — which 


every  one  in  the  House  most  regret  had 
not  been  good  of  late — and  the  patience  of 
the  House  by  the  introduction  of  this  Mo- 
tion, which  the  hon.  Member  must   feel 
was,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  a  useless 
formality;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose  could  not  conceal   from  himself  or 
from  the  House,  that,  although  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  undertake  the  recon- 
struction of  the  constituencies,  he  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  taken,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  others,  that  duty  upon  himself,  and 
proposed  that  the  reconstruction    should 
take  place,  not  in  that  House,  but  in  a 
house    situate    in    St.    James's  -  square, 
namely,  the  Free  Trade  Club.     He  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some   circumstances  connected   with   the 
persons  who  were  now  taking  the  lead  in 
this  movement,  who  formerly  composed  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League — the  title  of  the 
association  was  changed,  but  the  pergowMi 
was  the  same.     He  would  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  they  meant  by 
Parliamentary  reform.     In  1 845  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  appeared  now   so  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  franchise,  sent  in  three  days, 
through    the    post-office,    at    Manchester 
alone,  no  less  than  23,000  notices  of  ob- 
jection.    This  was  a  pretty  wholesale  at- 
tempt at  systematic  disfranchisement !  The 
attempt   was   supported    hj    professions! 
ability,  and  by  unscrupulous  perjury  in  the 
registration  courts.  His  (Mr.  Newdegate's) 
constituents  were  among  the  objects  of  at- 
tack; but  it  appeared  that  the  failure  rf 
the  objectors  in  North  Warwickshire,  and 
in  other  districts,  rather  disheartened  the 
League.     Out  of  700  objectiona  which  they 
served  in  one  parish  in  North  Warwick- 
shire, they  sustained  but  12,  and  they  at 
last  withdrew  their  objector,  because  he 
had  been  proved  to  bo  perjured;  so  they 
changed  their  tactics,  and,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  disfranchise,  were  now  deter- 
mined, as  it  appeared,  to  swamp  the  eon-' 
stituency,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  represent- 
ed, by  the  creation  of  freeholders  and  hg- 
got  votes.     In  the  years  1845  and  1846, 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  enabled  ihem 
to   carry   on    this    system    to    an    enor- 
mous extent.     It  was  in   evidence   thst 
98,000^.  passed  through  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Sale  and  Worthington,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  votes   in   South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  alone.  They  purchased  buildings, 
which  they  divided,  severally,  among  per> 
sons  whom   they  desired  to  en&anchiie. 
Out  of  one  building  alone,   in  the  Wett 
Riding,  forty-seven  persons  were  qualified^ 
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not  one  of  whom  had  any  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  locality.  Buildings  thus 
used  were  named  after  the  prime  movers 
in  the  undertaking — they  went  by  such 
names  as  Cobden-row  and  Bright's-build- 
ings.  In  the  town  of  Honley,  in  the  West 
Riding,  was  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of 
this  practice,  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  in  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  owed  his  seat.  The  result 
of  their  proceedings  was  given  in  the  most 
compendious  manner  at  one  of  the  latest 
meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
by  Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the 
League,  one  of  its  most  active  members, 
and  a  very  able  man.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
heard  that  gentleman  examined  before  the 
Committee,  on  votes  of  electors.  He  was 
at  first  rather  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  a  speech  which  had  appeared 
in  the  League  newspapers,  although  he 
afterwards  fully  and  candidly  admitted  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  said — 

"We  never  should  have  advised  the  second 
attack  upon  the  counties,  unless,  by  past  experi- 
ence, we  had  felt  justified  in  the  policy  of  it ; 
and,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of  the  success 
of  that  policy,  I  shall  detain  you  four  or  five 
minutes  longer,  that  you  may  know  the  results  of 
our  registration  movements  in  the  revision  courts 
last  October.  The  first  county  to  which  I  shall 
refer  is  one  over  which  the  monopolists  have  sung 
their  songs  in  triumph,  as  having  defeated  the 
League  therein — North  Warwickshire.  Owing  to 
casualties  over  which  we  can  have  no  control, 
certain  uniavourable  results  in  some  portions  of 
the  country  attended  the  efforts  of  the  League. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  monopolists  have 
had  a  narrow  escape.  The  total  county  constitu- 
ency of  England  is  445,630  ;  the  numbers  of 
those  attacked  are  143,731,  so  that  we  have  dealt 
with  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  county  con- 
stituency of  England.  These,  then,  are  the 
labours  which  have  occupied  our  attention  during 
the  last  year,  and  I  am  persu«aded  that  it  is  but  a 
mere  beginning." 

He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  alluded  to  this  speech 
in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  these 
operations  were  carried  in  1845,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1846.  He  thought  it  a  very 
serious  matter  to  find  such  operations  re- 
newed; and  they  were  now  renewed  and 
avowed  by  the  very  same  gentlemen.  The 
system  of  attack  now  directed  against  the 
counties,  was  intended  to  exceed  in  extent 
that  of  1845.  But  the  efforts  of  those 
parties  were  not  confined  to  the  counties. 
He  had  the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  for  saying  that  the  new  as- 
sociation which  had  sprung  from  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  was  about  to  introduce 
the  same  system  of  interference  into  the 
boroughs  of  Lancashire.  The  hon.  Member 


for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  assured  the  House 
in  1846,  that  if  the  corn  laws  were  re- 
pealed, the  League  would  be  dissolved.  In- 
stead  of  doing  so,  however,  the  same  or- 
ganisation, under  another  name,  was  carry* 
ing  on  a  most  wholesale  system  of  corrup- 
tion —  a  system  far  more  corrupt  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  old  rotten  boroughs. 
He  was  aware  that  there  was  some  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  former  tactics  and  those 
now  pursued  by  those  gentlemen;  but  the 
end  was  the  same.  The  former  plan  of 
importing  strangers,  suddenly  erected  into 
faggot  voters,  wholesale  into  the  county  con- 
stituencies, was  rather  glaring,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  animadversions  of  that  House; 
and  therefore  it  was  now  proposed  to  faci- 
litate the  purchase  of  freehold  lands  in  the 
counties — not  in  the  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner  in  which. that  was  done  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham.  No, 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  affected  to  be 
such  purists — who  pretended  to  be  such 
great  advocates  for  the  purity  of  election 
— were  promoting  the  purchase  of  free- 
holds in  a  manner  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  swamping  the  constituencies, 
while  the  parties  whom  they  would  enfran- 
chise would  have  no  liberty  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  exercise 
their  electoral  rights.  He  was  indignant, 
on  the  part  of  his  own  constituents,  to  find 
such  measures  resorted  to.  He  believed 
that  that  constituency  was  as  honestly  re- 
presented as  any  in  that  House;  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  if  he  did  not  warn  the 
House  and  the  public  against  the  corrupt 
practices  by  which  they  were  assailed. 
The  purchases  were  effected  by  sub- 
scriptions and  sums  of  money  advanced 
to  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
franchise;  but  it  rested  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  Association  whom  they  would 
enfranchise.  If  a  subscriber  was  not  able 
to  pay  what  was  considered  the  full  value 
of  the  freehold — and  few  of  the  working 
classes  could  do  so — then  the  money  was 
taken  in  instalments.  But  if  the  Asso- 
ciation felt  safe  of  their  man — ^if  they  were 
assured  he  would  vote  as  they  wished  or 
bid  him — then  they  advanced  the  difference 
between  what  he  could  pay  at  first,  and  the 
price  of  the  40*.  freehold  to  him :  he  gave 
them  security  by  bond  or  note  of  hand; 
but  the  security  was  not  given  upon  the 
freehold,  for  if  a  mortgage  were  proved, 
that  would  be  a  fatal  objection  in  the 
registration  courts.     The  security  was  by 
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a  Lond  of  personal  liability.  Now,  what 
was  the  position  of  a  man  so  circumstanced  ? 
Wliy,  he  had  his  earnings,  or  his  little  pro- 
j)erty  in  the  first  instance,  and  had  to  pay 
up  by  instalments  the  residue  of  the  sum 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him,  to  effect 
the  purchase  of  the  40^.  freehold;  and  until 
he  liad  paid  up  the  whole  of  those  instal- 
ments he  was  positively  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  advanced  the  moudy,  and  if  at 
any  time  ho  should  vote  against  their 
wishes  they  would  demand  payment.  To 
meet  such  a  demand,  he  must  mortgage 
the  freehold,  and  then,  at  the  next  revi- 
sion, they  would  object,  and  he  would  lose 
his  vote.  Therefore,  the  parties  subscribing 
to  this  freehold  scheme,  unless  they  paid  in 
full,  which  few  could,  must  either  vote  for 
the  promoters  of  it,  or  have  no  vote  at  all. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  forgive 
him  for  saying,  that  when  ho  urged  these 
groat  changes  upon  the  House,  on  the  plea 
of  etfoeting  purity  of  election,  while  he  was 
associated  with  a  party  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  small  section  of  ^lembcrs, 
conspired  to  corrupt  and  pervert  the 
constituencies  of  this  kingdom,  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  his  proposal  was 
Tiewod  with  some  suspicion.  lie  must 
say  that  ho  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  not  dedning  the  electoral  divi- 
sions to  be  adopted.  It  was  quite  clear, 
that  by  apportioning  the  electoral  divisions 
so  as  to  include  particular  properties  only, 
or  particular  portions  of  towns,  or  populous 
places  which  were  under  the  intluence 
of  particular  persons  or  classes,  a  cor- 
rupt constituency  might  bo  created;  and 
ho  could  not  believe  in  the  real  honesty 
of  tlii*  |Viirt  of  the  proposition  until  he  saw 
tV.o  don^arcation  of  :he  doctoral  divisions 
clearly  set  forth.  lie  never  could  concur 
in  the  prv^position  for  the  adoption  of  the 
▼ote  by  ballot.  He  had  Ikv:i  in  America 
during  tlie  election  for  a  President:  and 
under  that  system  ho  could,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  vototl,  and  a  number  of  Irish 
labourers  in  the  employment  of  a  iras  com- 
pany had  voted  pretty  nearly  all  round  the 
Union.  Wore  the  baiiot  adopted  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  irjpossible  to  tell 
who  niip:ht  not  vote,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  connei»t  the  vot^^  vr.h  the  indi- 
vidual, lie  mer.:n  no  d:<ro<:H.vi  t.^  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mo:::ro5o:  bii:  ho  r.:"5t 
may.  ih;;:  ho  did  r.x  :/.;:!'x  :::o  A<>::\i- 
tUMi  with  which  he  w-s  ov r.:;t\:^hi.  w.;< 
»uch  a^  to  srivo  the  House  cnndotoo  in 


his   propoaition   with   respect   to    Parlia- 
mentary reform. 

Mr.  bright  said :  I  consider  myself 
fortunate,  Sir,  in  haring  the  opportunity  of 
rising  immediately  after  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken,  as  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  some  of  tlie  facts 
which  he  has  detailed,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  how  far  his  statements  are  cor- 
rect. There  is  one  mistake  which,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  made,  and,  considering  the 
great  attention  he  has  evidently  pud  to 
the  subject,  I  must  say  that  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  it.  The  hon.  Member 
said,  that  the  new  mode  of  enfranchising 
tho  people  to  which  ho  adverted, had  sprung 
from  Manchester,  and  was  presided  over  by 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  George  Wilson. 
Now,  that  is  not  precisely  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  Manchester  people  did  origi- 
nally begin  a  system  of  qualifying  voters 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  But  the  present  system  is 
different,  and  has  its  origin  in  Birming- 
ham, not  Manchester.  And  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Birmingham,  with  whom,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  had 
some  correspondence  —  Mr.  J.  Taylor — 
[Mr.  Newdeg  ATE :  No!  ] — I  judged  from  the 
newspapers  that  he  had  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  that  gentleman.  [Mr. 
Newpegate  :  I  have  never  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  any  gentleman  of  that 
name,  except  a  banker.]  Well,  he  that  as 
it  may,  that  is  the  name  of  the  gaitleman 
who  has  the  honour  of  being  the  discoverer 
of  the  system  whieh  has  so  raised  the  hon. 
Gentleman *s  wrath.  He  proposed  that  in- 
stead of  sending  fruitless  petitions  to  tins 
House,  and  asking  Pariiamect  to  dtsems 
what  the  House  has  already  made  up  its 
mind  upon,  it  would  be  desiraUe  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  middle  and  labour- 
ing classes  should  be  encouraged  to  save  a 
portion  of  their  earnings,  and  onite  toge- 
ther in  investing  it  in  the  porehaae  of  lud 
to  such  an  extent  as  should  qualifr  them  to 
vote  for  the  counties  by  becoming  possessed 
of  4i)j.  freeholds.  It  is  to  this  gentlemsn 
that  the  honour  belongs;  it  never  hekmged 
to  the  League — in  fact,  Mr.  Taylor,  I W 
lieve.  was  never  a  member  of  the  LeagWb 
I  wish  be  had.  for  I  believe  we  shodd 
have  made  more  progress  in  the  mwlWuJ 
districts  than  we  did  if  we  had  had  the  be- 
r.or.t  of  his  cv^-operation.  Bat  whoever  hss 
;-.e  h>noi:r  of  this  iliseovery,  it  »«  I  think, 
::;.>;  tortucate  for  the  coontrx  that  the 
y.2.A  has  been  disoovc*>?d  and  pat  in  force. 
i:\r  if  we  arc  to  have  speeches  froii  the 
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Treasury  bench,  such  as  that  we  heard 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don last  year,  and  that  we  have  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to-night — it  is,  1  think,  fortunate  for 
the  House,  and  1  will  add  for  the  cause  of 
order  in  this  country,  that  there  is  a  mode 
by  which  the  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
intelligent  portions  of  the  working  classes 
can  grapple  with  the  evil,  and  through  it, 
even  though  with  difficulty,  thrust  them- 
selves within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  understand 
that  thohon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  and  his  Colleague 
have  already  had  a  distinct  intimation 
given  to  them  that  they  must  soon  look 
out  for  another  constituency.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  he  represents  a  majority 
of  his  constituents  fairly.  I  do  not  deny 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  he  does  so,  or 
that  he  does  not;  but  if  he  represents  the 
population  of  the  county,  the  addition  of 
these  new  voters  to  the  roll  of  the  consti- 
tuency which  will  result  from  the  plan  al- 
luded to,  will  not  displace  him.  But  when 
the  number  on  the  register  shall  be  doubled 
or  trebled,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  whom  now  the  hon.  Gentleman 
persists  in  excluding,  it  will  be  seen  whe- 
ther his  principles  and  policy  are  really  in 
accordance  with  the  honest  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  that  county.  And  I  may 
here  take  leave  to  tell  him  honestly,  that 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  unless  he  changes 
those  opinions  and  that  policy  greatly,  he 
will  not  long  continue  to  represent  them. 
But,  to  come  to  the  question  before  us,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  this 
subject  which  has  been  introduced  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  is 
one  of  great  and  growing  importance.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  what  is  passing 
around  us  at  home  or  abroad  without  dis- 
covering that  in  all  civilised  countries 
there  is  a  great  and  powerful  movement 
amongst  the  people,  tending  to  a  departure 
from  the  old  ways  of  absolutism  and  irre- 
sponsible government,  to  a  government 
more  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  ad- 
mitted interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
Now,  my  hon.  Friend's  proposition  comes 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
it,  imder  very  high  sanction.  What  is 
that  proposition  ?  My  hon.  Friend  merely 
proposes  that  you  should  adopt  in  practice 
that  which  no  one  will  deny  is  recognised 
by  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  We  have 
the  monarchical  institution,  with  which  we 
have  found  no  fault.     We  live  under,  per- 


haps, the  mildest  monarchy  in  the  world. 
We  find  that  monarchy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  privileges  and  prerogatives,  which 
we  have  no  wish  to  overturn  or  to  inter- 
fere with.  We  have  a  House  of  Peers, 
which  is  another  recognised  portion  of  the 
constitutional  system.  That  also  has  its 
privileges  and  prerogatives — and  we  find 
no  fault  with  them.  We  admit  that  the 
monarchy  is  right  as  it  is,  according  to  the 
admitted  principle  of  the  constitution;  and 
that  the  House  of  Peers  is  right,  it  being 
also  in  accordance  with  the  same  standard. 
But  we  maintain  that  that  constitution  re- 
cognises another  element — a  popular,  and, 
if  you  choose,  a  democratic,  element — and 
we  who  stand  here,  and  those  we  repre- 
sent— the  common  people  of  England — 
have  as  great  and  as  undoubted  a  right  to 
be  sole  and  absolute  in  this  House,  as  the 
monarch  on  the  throne,  or  the  Peers  in 
the  other  chamber  of  the  Legislature.  But 
the  system  imder  which  we  sit  in  this 
House  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
this  theory  of  the  constitution,  nor  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  We  have 
first  of  all — purposely,  and  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament— almost  declared  in  words  a  system 
of  exclusion,  by  which  at  least  five  out  of 
six  of  all  the  grown  men  in  the  united 
kingdom  are  excluded  from  any  direct 
exercise  of  political  power;  and  you  have 
beyond  this  an  arrangement  of  our  repre- 
sentation, so  far  as  the  middle  classes  are 
concerned,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  ab- 
solute exclusion,  is  a  mere  pretence  of  re- 
presenting them,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
but  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  There  has  been 
an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  the  Bill  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  gives  an  honest  representation  of  those 
classes.  But  no  man  believes  this  in  this 
House,  and  no  man  out  of  the  House  sus- 
pects it.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  those 
have  done  much  mischief  who  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  working  people  that 
the  present  system  of  representation  is  a 
middle-class  representation,  and  that  the 
middle  class  have  purposely  excluded  the 
working  class.  If  the  middle  classes  were 
fairly  represented,  such  is  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  two  classes,  and  so 
closely  are  the  interests  of  the  two  classes 
bound  up,  that  the  representation  would 
even  now  be  much  the  same  as  if  the  pro- 
position of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  were  carried,  and  the  system  it 
seeks  to  introduce  were  established.  But 
can  the  middle  classes  of  Manchester  be 
said  to  be  fairly  represented,  while  two 
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Members  on  the  other  side  sit  for  Stamford 
elected  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  ?  If 
you  put  the  middle  classes  of  Manchester 
and  Stamford  together,  you  will  probably 
find  them  concurring  in  opinion;  and  the 
Manchester  Members,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  whole;  but  if  their 
votes  are  to  be  neutralised  by  the  votes  of 
those  who  who  would  not  be  here  but  for 
influences  which  the  constitution  does  not 
recognise,  it  is  a  fraud  and  an  insult  to 
say  that  the  middle  classes  of  Manchester 
are  fairly  represented.  But  I  come  to  the 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  those  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  adult  male  population. 
I  do  not  insist  at  all  on  the  plea  of  natural 
right;  I  believe  our  natural  rights  to  be 
equal,  but  I  speak  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  of  the  rights  which  common  sense  and 
common  justice  require  should  be  given  to 
these  classes.  The  answer  to  me  when  I 
ask  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  these 
rights,  will,  no  doubt,  be,  that  they  are 
too  ignorant  to  exercise  the  franchise  ju- 
diciously, or  that  they  are  so  vicious — a 
large  proportion  of  them — that  they  would 
bo  likely  to  turn  political  power  to  pur- 
poses destructive  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  requires  much  school  learning 
to  enable  a  man  to  choose  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  Look  at  the  Members  who 
have  sat  in  this  House  for  many  years 
past  for  the  various  universities  of  Dublin, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  you  will  find 
that  almost  invariably  they  have  opposed 
all  those  measures  which  the  opinion  of 
the  country  has  demanded,  and  which  the 
good  sense  of  Parliament  has  at  length 
conceded.  The  doctrine  that  scholastic 
learning  is  necessary  to  enable  men  to 
choose  Members  of  Parliament,  most  as- 
suredly derives  no  confirmation  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  Members  for  the  three 
universities.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  T  am  worth  himself  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  one  of  these  universities  be- 
cause he  had  determined  to  adopt  the 
course  which  he  then  felt  to  be  necessary, 
and  which,  every  day  of  his  life  since,  he 
has  found  more  and  more  reason  to  know 
was  necessary,  for  the  public  safety;  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  now  represents 
the  University  of  Cambridge  is  supposed  to 
sit  in  a  very  precarious  position,  not  be- 
cause he  has  neglected  his  duty  here,  but 
because  he  has  been  endeavouring  to 
banish  from  his  mind  certain  prejudices, 
certain  antiquated  notions  of  former  days, 
.  has  applied  himself  to  the  consider- 


ation of  those  questions  which  the  pressiiif 
necessities  of  the  country  demand  should 
be  listened  to  in  this  House.  The  working^ 
classes  of  this  country  have  made  great 
progress  of  late  years.  There  is  abundant 
proof  of  this  on  every  hand.  Look  at  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  among  them — of 
newspapers  most  ably  written,  and  most 
moral  and  excellent  in  their  tone.  Look  at 
the  circulation  of  cheap  literature  of  every 
kind  among  them,  at  the  efforts  thej  are 
making — I  speak  particularly  of  the  north 
of  England,  with  which  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted— to  educate  their  childqin»  and, 
as  adults,  to  educate  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  artisan 
of  this  country  in  1849  is  a  different 
being  from  the  artisan  of  1832;  and  in 
1832  his  help  was  not  disduned  hy  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
near  him,  who  called  upon  them  to  as- 
semble, and  petition  and  cry  to  Partiament 
for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Look 
at  the  schools  which  every  sect  is  estab- 
lishing throughout  the  countiy;  there  is 
not  a  class  of  the  population  which  is  not 
growing  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  those  things  which  are  most  es- 
sential to  enable  men  to  perform  thdr 
social  and  political  duties  aright.  Is  it 
said  that  the  working  classes  are  so  ricioos 
that  they  cannot  be  safely  admitted  to  the 
franchise  ?  No  man  here  will  dare  to  libel 
his  countrymen  by  such  a  statement.  If 
I  were  not  afraid  of  wearying  the  Hoose,  I 
could  quote  some  striking  proofs  that  the 
working  classes — that,  especially  the  ma- 
nufacturing population,  of  which  certain 
parties  here  are  always  most  afraid — ars 
not  those  whose  qualities,  whose  igno- 
rance, whose  vicious  character,  justifies 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  a  £ur 
share  of  political  power.  I  hare  already 
twice  quoted  in  this  House  a  statement 
made  by  the  commissioners  sent  down  hj 
the  Government  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth,  in  1842,  to 
Stockport,  a  town  entirely  mannfactaiing, 
the  population  of  which  is  almost  whdlj 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Thai 
commission  published  a  report,  which  I 
lose  no  opportunity  here,  or  elsewhere,  dP 
referring  to,  and  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  gives  most  striking  testimony  as  to 
the  character  of  that  population — ^fbr  what 
was  ti*ue  of  them  then  is  no  less  true  of 
them  now.  If  I  should  weary  the  House 
for  a  moment,  it  is  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  population  among  whom  I  live,  and 
whose  character  I  am  familiarly  aeqoainted 
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vitli,  and  of  fiye  millions  of  men  who  can- 
not appear  at  this  har,  and  who  have  com- 
missioned us,  who  hold  these  views,  to 
state  here  that  they  do  not  helieve  they 
are  properly  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
and  to  demand  for  them  that  they  he  re- 
stored to  what  they  consider  their  just 
rights.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  report 
to  which  I  refer  runs  thus  : — 

**  We  find,  in  connexion  with  the  lar^e  earnings 
of  this  class,  industrious  habits  of  no  common 
stamp,  regulated  and  secured  in  great  measure 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  employment ;  and 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  already  much  in  advance 
of  other  classes  of  the  working  people,  and  still 
growing  with  the  general  growth  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  appears,  also,  that  when  in  the  en- 
joyment of  prosperity,  they  avail  themselves  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  advantages  of  provident  insti- 
tutions, and  that  partly  through  this,  and  partly 
through  other  circumstances,  equally  creditable 
to  their  character  as  a  working  people,  they  avoid 
almost  altogether  dependence  upon  poor-rates. 
On  the  occurrence  of  general  distress,  we  find 
them  neither  a  pauperised  mass,  nor  readily  ad- 
mitting pauperism  among  them  ;  but  struggling 
against  adversity,  beating  far  and  wide  for  em- 
ployment, and  in  many  cases  leaving  their  country 
for  foreign  climates,  rather  than  depend  upon  any 
other  resources  for  subsistence  than  those  of  their 
own  industry  and  skill.  Those  among  them  who 
^ve  not  been  able  or  willing  to  leave  a  place 
where  at  present  their  labour  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  have  been  found  enduring  distress  with 
patience,  and  abstaining,  sometimes  to  the  injury 
of  health,  from  making  any  application  for  relief; 
while  others,  who  have  been  driven  reluctantly  to 
that  extremity,  we  have  seen  receiving  a  degree 
of  relief  sufficient  only  to.  support  life,  often  with 
thankfulness  and  gratitude,  and  generally  without 
murmur  and  complaint." 

There  is  another  document  which  I  will 
beg  leave  to  quote  in  relation  to  Stockport, 
and  I  quote  it  because  Stockport  may  be 
considered  an  epitome  of  the  whole  manu- 
facturing population.  Mr.  Sadler,  the 
chief  constable  of  that  borough,  in  a  re- 
port, dated  May,  1848,  says — 

"  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe 
that  we  are  perfectly  peaceable,  and  that,  in  my 
opinion,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  of  future 
disturbances  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  believe 
the  working  classes  of  these  districts  aro  too  far 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  moral  culture,  and 
possess  too  clear  a  sense  of  what  is  really  neces- 
sary to  improve  their  condition,  than  to  be  made 
the  dupes  of  Utopian  dreamers,  but,  especially, 
to  be  drawn  into  any  insane  project  or  measure  of 
the  physical  force  kind.  I  think  the  observations 
here  niade  are  fully  justified  by  the  past  and  pre- 
sent praiseworthy  forbearance  of  this  suffering 
community,  for  so  long  a  period,  who  have  not 
only  evinced  fortitude  to  endure  privations  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy,  but  have  also  had 
the  courage  to  resist  all  attempts  to  draw  them 
into  any  act  of  insubordination  and  mischief. 
You  are  aware.  Sir,  that  during  the  most  critical 

e^riod  of  the  agitated  state  of  these   districts, 
tterly,  my  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 


workpeople  never  forsook  me.  Indeed,  I  never 
doubted  but  that  the  good  feeling  which  generally 
prevailed  would  so  far  preponderate  over  any  in- 
clination to  break  the  peace  here,  that  we  were 
perfectly  secure,  unless  from  some  great  and  un- 
expected pressure  from  without.  That  coercion, 
however,  was  not  exercised,  and  we  have  remained 
at  peace  ;  and,  now  that  better  times  are  antici* 
pated,  I  am  sure  you  will  congratulate  the  work* 
ing  classes  on  their  improved  prospects,  while 
their  conduct  in  distress  may  be  safely  pointed 
out  as  a  model  which,  in  future,  will  be  looked  up 
to  with  admiration  and  applause." 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the 
character  here  given  to  the  people  of 
Stockport  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  true 
character  of  the  whole  working  population; 
if  further  proof  were  needed,  I  would  ap- 
ply for  it  to  the  Treasury  benches.  I  need 
only  go  back  to  about  this  time  last  year, 
when  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary 
made  what  I  may  fairly  call  his  inflamma- 
tory speeches  about  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try— since  all  the  real  excitement  of  the 
period  seemed  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  when  the  noble 
Lord  near  him,  echoing  the  inght  hon. 
Gentleman,  said  that  the  Queen's  Throne 
was  not  supported  by  the  Horse  Guards, 
but  by  the  opinion  of  the  people — by  their 
respect  for  the  laws,  by  their  love  of  order. 
Well,  all  this  is  precisely  what  we  say. 
We  say,  because  we  know,  that  the  popu- 
lation have  no  feelings,  no  designs  directed 
against  the  monarchy,  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  But  they  have  de- 
signs against  the  system  which  places  a 
ban  upon  them,  and,  whatever  their  intelli- 
gence, whatever  their  excellence,  whatever 
their  industry,  whatever  their  ingenuity, 
shuts  them  out  from  a  participation  in  the 
just  privileges  and  rights  which  the 
citizens  of  a  free  State  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  claim.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seem 
to  have  some  vague  notions  of  danger^ 
should  the  suflfrage  be  greatly  extended. 
I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  you 
fear  that  were  the  suffrage  extended,  some 
of  you  would  have  to  take  a  diflerent 
course  from  what  you  now  pursue ;  but  I 
will  take  the  supposition  that  your  views 
and  mine,  and  theirs,  are  the  same  ;  that 
we  all  alike  want  Parliament  to  be  a  reflex 
of  the  nation,  in  order  that  the  virtue 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government,  so 
as  to  render  the  institutions  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  as  perfect  as 
possible.  But  you  have  vague  notions  of 
danger :  you  look  at  the  labourer  in 
the  fields  and  the  workman  in  the  fac- 
tories,  and  you  think  these  men  would 
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make  sorry  legislators;  you  fancy  the 
Bmockfrocks  if  let  into  this  House — yet 
don't  fancy,  I  beg,  that  if  admitted  they 
would  sit  on  the  protectionist  side — ^would 
set  about  some  most  impracticable,  impos- 
sible, perhaps  dangerous  things.  I  admit 
fully  that  there  are  such  persons  as  you 
contemplate  in  every  class — men  who  un- 
derstand very  little,  and  who  venture  very 
much.  But  such  persons  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, greatly  in  the  minority,  and  if  they 
came  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
it  would  be  a  very  different  thing,  and  the 
motives  influencing  them  would  be  very 
different  from  those  which  influence  the 
men  who  sit  in  this  House.  Let  any  one 
of  us  turn  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
ask  himself  what  the  population  among 
whom  he  lives  would  be  likely  to  do  if  they 
had  the  franchise — what  motive  would  most 
influence  their  choice.  I  honestly  believe, 
that  except  in  cases  of  extreme  irritation, 
of  fierce  passions,  not  likely  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  least  of  all  likely 
when  their  rights  were  distinctly  recognised 
— I  honestly  beheve  that  these  men  would 
look  around  in  their  neighbourhood  for  him 
whom  they  believed  most  intelligent,  most 
virtuous,  most  benevolent  and  useful  among 
his  neighbours;  that  in  fact  they  would  be 
anxious  to  send  to  Parliament  precisely 
that  man,  and  that  man  only,  whom  they 
would  consult  in  their  private  concerns — 
they  would  select  their  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  same  rule  by  which  they  now 
so  carefully  select  their  poor-law  guardians, 
their  municipal  officers;  from  the  class  from 
which,  where  the  franchise  is  sufficiently 
extended,  constituencies  which  are  free  now 
select  their  Parliamentary  representatives. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  used  an  argument  which 
did  not  serve  him  much.  He  said  that  the 
present  system  worked  well,  and  that  it 
was  not  yet  time,  that  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  reason  at  all,  to  disturb  it;  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  many  good  measures  passed  since 
the  Reform  Bill  itself,  in  proof  of  his  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  deny  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  a  great  advance — that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  a  large  and  valuable 
measure;  but  the  noble  Lord's  argument 
was  just  as  good  against  the  Reform  Bill 
itself,  as  against  subsequent  measures  for 
completing  that  act.  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
all,  who  was  a  great  opponet  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  might  with  equal  effect  have  replied 
to  the  noble  Lord,  **  Why  do  you  want 
the  Reform  Bill  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
good  measures  passed  before  the  Reform 


Bill  became  law.  There  wms,  in  1^8,  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  there  waa  in 
1829  the  Act  which  admitted  seren  or 
eight  millions  of  the  population  to  their 
political  rights. "  As  to  econcmiy,  it  might 
have  been  shown  that  for  two  or  three  years 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  great  eoonom  j  had 
been  introduced  into  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  these  arguments  wonld  have  been 
quite  as  conclusive  against  the  Refonn  Bill 
as  the  noble  Lord's  against  its  extension. 
The  very  boroughmongering  House  which 
passed  the  Reform  Bill  was  itself,  on  the 
noble  Lord's  principle,  not  requiring  re- 
form. No  doubt  there  had  been  good  mea- 
sures passed  since  the  Refonn  Bill;  hut 
what  had  in  reality  effected  the  enaetaient 
of  those  measures  ?  What  had  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  itself,  for  example;  what  had 
passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill;  bat 
the  same  opinion  which  the  noble  Lord  ad- 
mitted had  given,  amid  recent  convulsions 
elsewhere,  safety  to  the  Crown  and  institn- 
tions  of  the  country? — and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  of  late  years  hss 
been  in  accordance  with  the  popular  and 
democratic  element  of  the  constitution,  and 
not  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  nf^ 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamwwth 
passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill;  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London*  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  Municipal  Refonn  Bill, 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Bill;  the  rif^t 
hon.  Baronet  his  great  reform  of  the  tanff, 
and  that  greatest  and  best  of  all  measures, 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws;  but  how  were 
all  these  measures  passed  ?  An  iUostrions 
Member  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Oo- 
vernment  declared  in  1829,  that  the  sole 
alternative  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
civil  war,  and  to  avert  civil  war,  emand- 
pation  was  granted :  surely  it  was  not  a 
wise  constitution  which  allowed  things  to 
grow  to  such  a  pass.  The  noMe  Lord's 
Reform  Bill  was  passed  in  a  hurricane  of 
popular  feeling,  without  which  it  would  not 
have  passed  at  all.  The  constitution  was 
helped  on  by  brickbats,  the  caniages  of 
the  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  measure  being  smashed  over 
and  over  again,  in  many  towns  andfiDages 
of  the  country;  surely  it  was  not  a  pemet 
constitution  that  required  the  fillip  of  briek- 
bats.  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  story  of  a  Captab 
Cuttle,  who,  in  making  a  boy  a  present  of 
a  very  large  watch,  tells  him  tbat  if  he 
only  puts  it  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  eTerj 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  half  an  hour 
every  day  at  dinner,  it  will  do  him  credit; 
but  whatever  the  case  with  Captain  Gat- 
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tie's  watch,  the  constitution  which  needs 
such  vehement  jerks  to  keep  it  moving,  is 
scarcelyoneof  a  very  creditable  description. 
What  brought  about  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies  ?  The  expecta- 
tion of  a  slave  insurrection  in  Jamaica — 
not  until  it  was  found  that  the  slaves  in 
our  colonies  would  no  longer  be  kept  as 
slaves,  was  our  boasted  constitution  able 
to  grapple  with  this  great  question.  Again, 
as  to  the  corn  laws,  what  effected  their 
repeal  ?  The  agitation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  was  not  an  agitation  of 
force.  [**  Oh  !'*]  It  was  an  agitation  of 
conviction — [**  Oh,  oh  !**] — it  was  an  agi- 
tation which  not  so  much  conquered  our 
opponents,  as  converted  them;  and  having 
once  converted  them,  we  have  no  appre- 
hension that  they  will  ever  again  be  found 
in  arms  against  us.  Yet  the  right  lion. 
Baronet,  strong  as  his  conviction  had  be- 
come in  1845,  was  not  able  to  propose  any 
change  in  those  laws  till  he  saw  coming  on 
in  Ireland  a  calamity  which  must  over- 
power all  further  resistance  to  his  contem- 
plated measures ;  and,  aided  by  this,  he 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Fam- 
ine, then,  was  the  terrible  agent  which 
compelled  our  boasted  constitution  to  per- 
mit the  people  of  this  great  country  to 
purchase  their  bread  freely  at  the  world's 
market  price.  Take  the  question  of  econ- 
omy. The  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
troubled  the  House — for  no  doubt  it  was 
considered  troubling  them — with  the  pro- 
position to  go  back  to  the  expenditure  of 
1835;  this  was  considered  a  sort  of  harm- 
less hallucination  on  the  part  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
then  proposed  reductions  of  a  less  sweeping 
nature.  During  the  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous estimates,  we  proposed  some  trifling 
economies;  but  all  our  proposals  had  the 
same  result.  The  House  legislates  on  this 
subject  of  expenditure  precisely  as  though 
there  was  no  British  nation,  and  as  though 
taxation  was  unknown  and  unfelt  within 
the  limits  of  the  united  kingdom;  whereas 
my  belief  is,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
truly  represented  the. people,  there  is  no 
question  which  would  advance  so  effectu- 
ally, or  which  would  be  deemed  of  greater 
importance,  than  this  question  of  taxation, 
which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  country. 
There  is  another  great  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say 
that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  have  both  been  aware  for  years 
that  the  laws  relating  to  the  land  in  Ire- 
land were  in  a  most  defective  and  mis- 


chievous state.  I  myself,  for  three  or  four 
years  past,  have  never  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland  without  going  into  that 
question;  and  on  many  occasions  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  have  expressed 
their  entire  concurrence  in  my  views;  and 
yet  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  propose  the  change  recently 
introduced,  until  the  occurrence  of  calami- 
ties which  overruled  all  the  objections  of 
the  cavillers.  It  needed  that  half  a  million 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  should  perish  of 
starvation,  in  order  that  the  Government 
should  be  in  a  position  to  propose  a  simple 
remedy  for  a  long-crying  grievance.  I  can 
have  no  respect  for  a  constitution  or  a  sys- 
tem of  representation  or  legislation  which 
requires  the  menace  of  civil  war  ere  it  will 
grant  Catholic  emancipation — which  must 
call  in  the  aid  of  brickbats  to  enable  it  to 
give  the  Reform  Bill — and  which  must  be 
driven  into  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates 
Bill  by  the  starvation  of  half  a  million  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord 
probably  thinks  that  the  system  at  all 
events  works  well  out  of  doors.  Since 
1836,  when  the  working  people  saw  they 
were  cheated  out  of  the  promised  admission 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  has  been  an  incessant  move- 
ment throughout  Great  Britain  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage;  out  of  that 
movement  has  arisen  the  frightful  thing 
which  men  call  Chartism — frightful,  not  in 
its  demand  that  every  grown  man  shall 
exercise  the  franchise;  not  from  its  six 
points;  but  because,  during  its  discussion, 
passions  have  been  stirred  up,  false  prin- 
ciples inculcated,  and  animosities  engen- 
dered, mischievous,  when  created  in  the 
minds  of  masses  who  conceive  themselves 
excluded  from  their  just  rights,  and  which 
the  men  of  property  in  this  House,  and 
those  whom  they  represent,  would  do  well 
to  take  good  heed  to.  If  the  noble  Lord 
doubts  the  reality  of  this,  I  will  refer  him 
to  the  Judges  of  the  land  for  confirmation; 
I  will  refer  him  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  the  Attorney  General's  predeces- 
sors, who  will  tell  him  that  our  prisons 
have  been  crowded  with  men  who,  however 
foolish  or  wicked  their  conduct,  have  en- 
joyed popular  sympathy  as  assertors  of 
popular  rights.  I  will  refer  him  to  his 
right  hon.  Colleague  near  him,  who,  about 
the  10th  April  of  last  year,  was  dreadfully 
alarmed,  or,  if  not  really  alarmed,  assumed 
an  hypocritical  aspect  of  alarm,  at  the  mani- 
festations of  political  discontent  throughout 
the  country.     The  noble  Lord  said,  last 
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year,  that  nobody  out  of  doors  wanted  more 
reform;  yet  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  meetings,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  were  held  in  favour 
of  a  measure  similar  to  that  now  proposed, 
and  infinite  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  to  the  same  effect.  If  no 
petitions  on  the  subject  have  been  pre- 
sented this  year,  it  is  simply  because  the 
people,  seeing  the  futility  of  petitions,  have 
resolved  to  effect  their  object  in  another 
way,  equally  constitutional.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  has  re- 
ferred to  that  new  plan  of  operations,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  him  for  doing  so;  his  men- 
tion of  it  will  operate  as  an  excellent  ad- 
vertisement. I  will  add  to  the  information 
lie  has  given  :  from  a  report  of  a  meeting 
just  held  at  Birmingham  I  will  quote  the 
following  passages : — 

"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  that,  stimu- 
lated by  the  example  and  aided  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Birmingham  society,  institutions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  In 
Wolverhampton,  the  society  has  700  members  ; 
Dudley,  150  ;  Stourbridge,  300  ;  Coventry,  460  ; 
Worcester,  80  ;  Stafford,  100  ;  Derby,  700  ;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  460  ;  Bradford,  140  ;  Cheltenham, 
200  ;  Sheffield,  300  ;  Shields,  200  ;  and  London, 
about  6,000.  In  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolver- 
hampton, Stourbridge,  and  Coventry,  1,636  allot- 
ments will  very  speedily  be  made.  Altogether  there 
has  been  called  into  existence  a  body  of  between 
10,000  and  11,000  men,  who,  by  prudence  and 
economy,  have  worked  out  their  own  political  en- 
franchisement. With  regard  to  the  Birmingham 
society,  it  now  numbers  1,600  members,  subscrib- 
ing for  2,000  shares.  It  has  already  given  allot- 
ments to  216  members  in  North  Staffordshire,  on 
the  estates  the  directors  purchased  at  Hands- 
worth  and  Perry  Barr ;  and  having  recently  made 
another  purchase  at  Bloomsbury,  in  North  War- 
wickshire, they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
these  holiday  times,  walk  in  procession  to  the 
land,  and  place  the  members  in  formal  possession. 
This  estate  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect,  contains  about  thirteen 
acres,  and  has  been  divided  into  231  allotments. 
Each  allotment  vrill  thus  contain  about  300  square 
yards,  with  a  frontage  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  denounces  the  under- 
taking as  a  conspiracy,  and  says  that  the 
votes  are  such  as,  under  a  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution,  ought  not  to  be 
created.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt, 
respects  the  memory  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tindal.  The  report  I  have  read  from 
has  these  further  passages  : — 

"  We  recommend  this  motto  to  every  other 
town  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  the  lips  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  one  of  their  great  con- 
stitutional Judges,  to  the  effect  that  *  the  object  of 
increasing  the  number  of  freeholders  at  a  county 
election  is  not  an  object  in  itself  against  law,  or 
morality,  or  sound  policy.    There  is  nothing  in- 


jurious to  the  community  in  one  man  selling  and 
another  buying  land  for  the  direct  purpose  of  giv- 
ing or  acquiring  such  qualifications.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  increasing  the  number  of  persons  en- 
joying the  elective  franchise,  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  the  essential  object  of  the  Reform 
Act.' " 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jastice 
Tindal — a  man  who,  so  far  as  he  was  a 
politician,  did  not  generally  agree  with  us, 
but  who  was  far  too  excellent  a  Judge  to 
allow  any  such  motive  to  influence  him  ia 
the  expression  of  his  opinion.  I  aoi  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  that  is  a  ajstem  of 
which  we  ought  to  approve.  I  believe  that 
every  man  who  saves  his  money  to  get  a 
vote,  is  socially  and  morally  improving 
himself  in  so  doing,  and  that  his  admission 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  country.  But  I  would  tell 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  connexion  with 
this  matter  which  are  not  favourable,  and 
which  I  could  wish  could  be  avoided. 
These  men  do  not  come  forward  to  par- 
chase  these  votes  until  they  have  a  strong 
unchangeable  conviction  that  it  is  their 
right  to  possess  the  franchise,  and  that 
they  are  unjustly  shut  out  from  its  exer- 
cise. During  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion many  speeches  may  be  made  which 
are  by  no  means  complimentary  to  thii 
House,  and  some  evils  may  be  incurred  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  object,  which  are,  under 
the  circumstances,  natural  and  inevitable. 
When  these  men  do  come  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution  in  sufficient  numb^  to 
speak  authoritatively  in  this  House,  thej 
may  come  in  as  victors  and  you  as  van- 
quished. It  would  be  far  better  that  now, 
when  the  public  mind  is  quiet — ^when  these 
men  are  not  exasperated — when  thej  have 
not  allowed  irritation  to  find  a  place  in 
their  minds  against  you,  and  against  the 
institutions  of  the  country — it  would  be 
far  better  that  you  should  now,  in  this 
hour  of  calm,  consider  this  question,  and 
prove  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  that 
the  old  system  of  having  to  compel  jou  to 
do  anything  is  gone  by,  and  that  at  last 
experience  has  made  you  both  wiser  and 
more  just.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  claims 
of  these  unenfranchised  men  to  saj  that  a 
few  of  them  can  thus  purchase  qualifica- 
tions. Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  not 
able  to  buy  them.  Men  with  large  fami- 
lies who  do  not  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
those  occupations  which  are  well  paid,  are 
not  able  to  purchase  qualifications;  and  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  will  not  make  it  a 
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reason  for  opposing  the  Motion,  that  I 
have  pointed  out  that  many  of  them — not 
a  large  numher — are  opening  for  them- 
selves a  way  of  coming  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution.  Now  look  at  the  great 
features  of  this  case.  You  have  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000,000,  of  whom  6,000,000 
at  least  are  adult  men.  Amongst  these 
there  are  less  than  1,000,000  of  electors. 
The  5,000,000  are  not  slaves;  they  are 
not  a  class  who  do  not  see  what  we  are 
doing — they  are  not  a  class  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  effects  of  government  on  their 
material  condition — they  are  not  a  class — 
a  very  large  portion  of  them  at  least — who 
are  much  helow  ourselves  in  information 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  Here  are 
these  5,000,000,  who  have  presented  peti- 
tions year  after  year,  and  who  stand  about 
at  elections — ^you  have  seen  them  about 
the  hustings,  looking  up  to  the  voters 
and  the  candidates,  and  ardently  longing 
in  their  hearts  to  be  in  reality  what  the 
constitution  of  this  country  contemplated 
that  they  should  he — men  whose  votes  at 
least  should  influence  this  House.  I  have 
shown.  Sir,  1  think  conclusively,  that  this 
House,  as  now  constituted,  is  incapable  of 
making  those  changes  which  are  necessary, 
until  danger  is  imminent,  or  has  overtaken 
us,  as  it  has  recently  done  in  the  case  of 
Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  said  the  other 
night,  in  speaking  of  triennial  Parliaments, 
that  the  country  had  sufficient  influence  in 
this  House.  If,  by  **  the  country,"  the 
noble  Lord  means  his  own  order,  what  he 
said  was  true;  but  if  he  means  what  we 
intend  by  that  expression,  that  is,  all 
below  the  titled  classes,  it  was  not  true. 
Look  at  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet. 
If  this  House  represented  the  nation, 
is  it  likely  that  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  all  chosen  strictly, 
and  most  exclusively,  from  one  class  ? 
To  show  that  the  Cabinet  is  aristocratic, 
and  not  popular,  I  will  observe  that  it 
comprises  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Campbell,  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  Lord  Car- 
lisle. Of  fourteen  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
seven  are  Peers,  Then  there  are  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  are  not, 
indeed,  Peers,  but  are  precisely  of  the  same 
class  and  order.  Then  there  are  five  other 
Gentlemen,  four  of  whom  are  Baronets,  and 
one  is  not  a  Baronet.  Of  these,  I  find  that 
one  is  the  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law  of 
a  Peer;  another  is  the  son-in-law  of  a  Peer; 
another  is  the  nephew  of  a  Peer;  another  is 
the  grandson  of  a  Peer,  and  the  nephew  of 


a  Peer  by  marriage;  and  the  last  is  the  son- 
in-law  of  a  Peer.  Now  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  this  from  childhood,  and  no 
doubt  you  think  it  right.  The  winning  side 
always  thinks  what  exists  is  right ;  but 
there  is  another  side  which  may  win  some 
day,  and  which  is  beginning  to  find  out 
that  this  is  wrong.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  House  who  objects  less  than  I  do  to 
any  of  the  noble  Lords  who  hold  positions 
in  the  Government.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
you  could  not  find  in  this  House  an  equal 
number  of  men  against  whom  so  little  ob- 
jection could  be  raised.  I  might  say  the 
same  of  the  Government  which  preceded 
them;  but  then  I  say  frankly  to  them  both 
— and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  understand 
me  as  speaking  disparagingly  of  them — 
that  if  this  House  were  a  fit  representation 
even  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  working  classes — still 
more,  if  it  were  a  representation  of  five- 
sixths  or  of  the  whole  six-sixths  of  the  en- 
tire grown-up  population  of  the  country,  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  you  could  have  a 
Cabinet  uniformly  chosen  out  of  one  par- 
ticular, privileged  class  of  the  community. 
It  is  because  this  House  is  aristocratic  and 
not  popular,  that  the  Cabinet  is  aristocratic 
and  not  popular.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  these  changes  which  public  opinion 
demands,  and  will,  if  necessary,  ultimately 
enforce,  should  be  conceded.  Now,  before 
I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  It 
is  this:  whether  the  five-sixths  of  the  adult 
male  population  now  excluded  —  I  speak 
within  compass —comprises  a  body  of  men 
for  whom  you  have  no  respect,  and  in  whom 
you  have  no  confidence  ?  What  would  be 
your  country — what  its  greatness — what 
its  history — what  its  past — what  its  future 
— if  these  five-sixths  were  all  as  entirely 
excluded  from  everything  else  as  they  are 
from  the  possession  of  political  power  in 
this  House  ?  I  say  that  all  virtue,  all  in- 
dustry, all  ingenuity,  all  morality,  all  re- 
ligion, in  the  united  kingdom,  is  not  to  he 
found  amongst  the  one-sixth  whom  you 
choose  to  have  represented  in  this  House. 
Are  your  schools  to  go  for  nothing,  your 
chapels  for  nothing,  your  churches  for  no- 
thing ?  Is  that  great  mass  of  the  people 
which  is  between  pauperism  at  the  bottom 
and  pnvilege  at  the  top,  to  be  considered 
nothing  ?  And  can  you  conceive  that  your 
constitution  is  good,  or  that  your  institu- 
tions are  worth  preserving,  if  you  are  afraid 
that  this  class,  if  once  admitted,  would 
overturn  them  ?  I  am  not  the  friend  of 
disorder  or  of  violence,  at  any  time  or  ii^ 
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any  cause.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that 
we  who  advocate  the  proposition  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  are  truly 
the  conservative  party  in  this  House.  I  am 
satisfied  that  whatever  is  valuable  in  your 
institutions  would  be  consolidated  by  the 
passing  of  the  measure  which  he  proposes 
for  your  adoption.  Do  not  think  that  I  am 
unmindful  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  I  hon- 
our the  memory  and  revere  the  character 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  who 
gained  for  us  the  personal  and  political 
liberty  which  we  possess.  But,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  honour  them,  am  I  anxious  that 
we  should  not  leave  the  world  without  hav- 
ing done  something  to  repair  and  to  amend 
the  institutions  which  have  been  left  to  us; 
and  I  vote  for  the  measure  of  my  hon. 
Friend  on  this  ground,  that  I  believe  that 
if  it  become  the  law  of  the  land  we  should 
leave  to  our  children  and  our  posterity  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  renovated  and  en- 
during constitution. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  whatever  I 
may  think  of  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
yet  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
it  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  modera- 
tion and  fairness,  to  the  total  absence  of 
bitterness  of  language,  which  marked  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
in  introducing  it.  For  my  part,  I  am 
happy  to  see  him  again  amongst  us  in  re- 
novated health ;  and,  although  I  differ  in 
opinion  from  him,  I  can  have  no  doubt 
that  nothing  but  the  most  patriotic  mo- 
tives has  induced  him  to  bring  the  Motion 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  representation  and 
correct  the  defects  of  our  institutions.  But 
with  respect  to  that  Motion,  I  must  say 
that  if  there  was  much  doubt  and  obscurity 
both  in  the  past  year  and  in  the  present 
year  in  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose — if  he  came  before  the  House 
telling  us  that  he  meant  to  give  the  fran- 
chise to  all  householders,  but  that  who  he 
meant  by  householders  he  was  unable  to 
tell  us  ;  and  that  the  old  understanding  of 
the  word  **  householder"  as  a  man  who 
held  a  house  was  not  his  definition  of  the 
word — if,  I  say,  there  was  some  obscurity 
about  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  has  cleared  it  of  all  am- 
biguity, and  I  think  must  have  shown  the 
House,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  wishes 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  himself, 
whatever  might  be  his  respect  for  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  this  House,  and  how- 
ever   ho    might    reverence    those    forms 


which  have  enabled  him  to  act  no  nndis- 
tinguished  part,  and  to  confer  no  small 
benefit  upon  his  country;  those  who  aid 
him,  and  in  aiding  overpower  him,  have  no 
limitation  in  their  designs — that,  to  nse 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, they  have  no  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution; that  they  do  not  propose  to  stop 
short  of  admitting  eveiy  adult  male  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  franchise ;  and  that,  al- 
though this  would  not  be  obtained  by  the 
Motion  of  to-night — although  it  would  not 
be  effectual  in  carrying  the  six  points  of 
the  Charter — ^yet  that  is  the  end  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  is  direc- 
ting his  efforts.  In  considering  this  pro- 
position, I  must  refer  to  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  Members  for  Bradford  and  East 
Surrey.  Those  hon.  Members  having  said 
they  wished  they  had  seen  me,  as  the  author 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  taking  a  lead  in  this 
movement,  I  must  refer  a  little  to  the 
considerations  which  actuated  those  who 
framed  that  Reform  Bill.  I  should  rather 
say,  to  some  of  the  considerations,  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  weary  the  House  by  re- 
ferring to  them  all.  It  so  happened,  that 
in  the  year  1821  I  brought  forward  an  en- 
larged plan  of  reform  in  this  House,  and 
that  in  1831,  as  the  organ  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  I  proposed  a  Bill  which  was  carried, 
and  the  main  provisions  of  which  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  framing  that  mea- 
sure, our  view  was  to  found  it  upon  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  defects  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  this  House,  and 
to  amend  those  defects  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  constitution  was  originallj 
framed.  Our  object,  likewise,  was  to 
amend  it  so  as  that  our  amendments  should 
agree  with  the  various  parts  of  our  ancient, 
free,  and  glorious  constitution.  We  were 
not  among  those  who  professed  no  re- 
spect for  that  constitution.  We  held 
that  it  was  essential  that  those  who  bad 
the  franchise  should  be  possessed  of  inde- 
pendence and  intelligence.  If  there  was 
no  independence  in  the  persons  who  ex- 
ercised the  franchise,  you  could  have  no 
expression  of  the  public  will.  If  thej  had 
no  independence,  you  could  not  obtun  that 
which  is  the  object  of  representation — ^the 
good  government  of  the  country.  I  was 
hnppy  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose assort  to-night  that  which  I  asserted 
last  yeai^ — that  the  object  of  representa- 
tion should  be  to  obtain,  not  mere  confor- 
mity to  abstract  rights,  but  the  wdfisre  of 
the  community  at  large  ;   and  that  there- 
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fore  that  system  of  representation  whicli 
contributes  most  to  the  good  government 
of  the  country,  is  superior  to  any  theoreti- 
cal plan  of  perfection  which  may  be  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  by  persons  who  are 
mere  speculators.  Such,  then,  being  the 
object  of  obtaining  independence  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  electoral  body,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  in  what  condition  we  found 
the  representation  of  the  country  in  both 
these  respects.  We  found  in  the  counties 
a  405.  franchise,  which,  as  we  thought  it 
secured  as  much  independence  as  it  was 
possible  to  secure,  we  retained.  With  re- 
spect to  the  towns,  we  found  the  ancient 
household  franchise  in  existence;  but,  as 
in  modem  days  it  had  become  anything 
but  an  improvement  upon  the  class  of 
ancient  burgesses — the  men  of  property 
and  intelligence  who  formerly  composed 
this  class— we  thought  that  this  kind  of 
franchise  required  to  be  modified  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  object  we  had  in 
view.  And  let  me  here  observe,  that  much 
of  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the 
constituent  body  in  the  time  of  the  unte- 
formed  Parliament,  arose  from  the  want  of 
intelligence  which  is  necessary  in  a  con- 
stituent body.  For  instance,  take  tbe 
question  of  the  corn  laws.  If  a  man  were 
eager  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corn 
laws,  or  if  he  were  eager  for  their  abolition, 
he  would,  of  course,  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  was  most  favourable  to  his  particular 
views,  whatever  they  were;  but  if  a  man 
had  never  even  heard  the  question  stated, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  merits, 
and  if  one  of  the  candidates  before  him 
was  ready  to  bribe  him,  that  man,  being 
totally  indiflferent  to  higher  political  consid- 
erations, would  necessarily  be  easily  affected 
by  the  bribe,  and  would  give  his  vote,  not 
because  he  was  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
the  candidate,  but  simply  because  he  had 
been  bribed  by  him.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
I  think  intelligence  is  essentially  necessary 
in  a  body  of  electors.  Then  next  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangement  of  the  represen- 
tation. We  found  that  in  this  respect 
there  were  very  great  defects — those  de- 
fects being  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  A  large 
number  of  the  boroughs  of  the  country 
were  in  the  possession  of  individual  pro- 
prietors, and  the  persons  sent  here  were 
directly  nominated  by  those  proprietors, 
and  represented  only  those  individuals.  This 
was  of  course  inconsistent  with  any  notions 
of  popular  representation.  We  found  also 
that  some  of  the  great  scats  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  had  no  representatives 


at  all;  that  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  large  towns,  were  entirely 
without  representatives  in  this  House.  We 
proposed  to  correct  those  defects  by  cut* 
ting  off  more  than  100  Members  from  the 
smaller  boroughs,  and  supplying  their 
places  by  conferring  the  representation 
upon  the  larger  counties,  the  seats  of 
manufacture,  and  the  populous  towns  of 
the  country.  But  while  we  considered 
that  those  defects  required  to  be  amended, 
there  was  another  part  of  the  constitution 
which  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  defective 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  stated  it 
to  be  at  the  time — I  mean  that  part  of  it 
which  comprised  the  sending  of  represen- 
tatives to  this  House  by  constituent  bodies 
of  various  kinds — by  large  counties  and 
populous  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
smaller  boroughs  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  passions  and  excitement  which  usually 
take  place  in  large  boroughs.  Now,  for 
my  part,  considering  the  varied  character 
of  the  people  of  this  country — considering 
their  varied  occupations — considering  how 
many  men  there  are  of  great  intelligence 
who  take  little  part  ordinarily  in  political 
conflicts — considering  how  many  men  there 
are  who  give  their  labours  to  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  works  on  political  science,  it 
may  be,  or  who  are  conversant  with  com- 
merce, but  who  do  not  enter  into  the  agi- 
tations relating  to  the  immediate  political 
questions  of  the  day — I  certainly  am  of 
opinion  that  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  far  better  represented  by  the  varied  kind 
of  representation  I  have  just  mentioned, 
than  it  would  be  if  we  had  nothing  but 
two  large  divisions — ^the  counties  sending 
agricultural  Members,  and  the  large  cities 
commercial  Members,  or  representatives  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.  My  belief 
was,  and  I  still  retain  that  belief,  that,  if 
instead  of  the  present  scheme  of  represen- 
tation you  were  to  divide  the  whole  coun- 
try into  equal  electoral  districts,  and  to 
give  fifty  Members  to  the  metropolis,  and 
twenty-five  Members  to  Manchester;  and, 
if,  in  order  to  balance  these,  you  were  to 
give  a  similar  number  of  representatives 
to  the  counties  of  Devon,  and  Sussex,  and 
Norfolk,  so  far  from  your  having  a  more 
complete  representation  of  the  country, 
you  would  have  a  much  less  complete  and 
less  perfect  representation.  You  would, 
indeed,  have  a  great  number  of  persons 
representing  the  interests  of  Manchester, 
but  you  would  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
greater  number  of  persons  representing 
the  agricultural  iQterest;  and  you  would 
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bare  few  men  not  closely  connected  either 
with    the   one    or  the    other,    hut  who 
from    their    great    attainments    are  well 
qualified  to  sit  in  this  House;  whose  opin- 
ions would  hare  great  weight  in  it — whose 
talents  would  add  a  lustre  to  the  represen- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  country.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  alluded  to  the  representa- 
tives for  Stamford,  and  the  influence  which 
the   Marquess  of  Exeter  is   supposed  to 
have  in  that  borough.     I  confess  myself, 
that  seeing  the  borough  of  Stamford  has 
sent  here  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whose 
long  experience  of  public  life,  and  whose 
knowledge  of    financial    and  commercial 
subjects  are  generally  acknowledged,  I  do 
not  think  such  a  man  out  of  his  place  in 
this   House.     It  does  not  follow  that   I 
agree  with  that  right  hon.  Gentleman.  [An 
interruption,]     I  was  not  saying  that  the 
Members  for  Stamford  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.     My 
belief   is,   that  if   the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  wishes  to  destroy  all  aristo- 
cratic influence,  he  must  go  further  than 
he  has  yet  proposed.     It  may  be  quite 
true  that   the   Marquess  of  Exeter  pos- 
sesses influence  in  Stamford;  but  show  me 
a  county  where  there  is  a  man  of  great 
landed  property,  and  tell  me  if  that  man 
does  not  possess  influence  in  that  county 
also  ?  Do  hon.  Gentlemen  mean  to  destroy 
all  such  influence  in  counties  ?  for  until  I 
hear  some  such  declaration,  I  shall  main- 
tain that  it  is  far  better  that  we  should 
have  a  varied  representation — that  small 
boroughs  as  well  as  large  cities  should  be 
represented — than   that  we   should  have 
only  two  sets  of  men  representing  the  an- 
tai;onistic  classes  of  opinions.     In  saying 
this,  I  have  stated  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  think  the  general  alterations  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  were  founded;    and  if  I  have 
stated  them  correctly,  it  will  he  seen  that 
they  differ  so  entirely  from  the  proposition 
of  to-night,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me,  or  for  any  of  those  who  took  a  part  in 
framing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who  still  re- 
tain their  opinions,  to  adopt  any  such  mea- 
sure as  that  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  has  to-night  proposed  for  our 
consideration.     There  is  another  very  dif- 
ficult question  with  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  deal  to-night,  but  to  which  I  may  in 
passing  allude.    I  mean  the  question,  whe- 
ther in  conformity  with  the  general  prin- 
le  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  I  believe 
be  a  just  principle,  there  might  not  be 
greater  number  of  persons  possessing 


the  suflimge  than  at  present;  ^betlicr,  ia 
fact,  the  working  classes  ihoold  not  be 
admitted  more  generally  to  hold  the  suf- 
frage; and  whether,  in  the  great  towns, 
in  the  counties,  and  in  the  borooghsy  there 
should  not  be  another  kind  of  frmnchise 
introduced,  to  enable  them  to  Tote  for  the 
representatives  of  such  places.  I  stated 
last  year  my  opinion  in  &voiir  of  soch 
an  extension.  I  stated  varioos  moAes  in 
which  it  might  be  done;  bat  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  makes  the  present  pro- 
position, and  his  friends,  have  alwaji  pro- 
tested against  any  extension  of  that  kind. 
Ever  since  I  started  the  proposition,  I 
have  seen  it  treated  with  ridiCQle  hy  those 
who  hold  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  a  change  which  would  not  he  at  aU 
satisfactory,  and  which  ought  to  he  derided, 
and  not  adopted.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester,  who  says  that  the  working 
classes  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  dec- 
tive  franchise,  showed,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire,  that  this 
is  not  precisely  the  case,  becansep  seeing 
that  the  possession  of  a  forty-shiUing  firee- 
hold  gives  persons  a  right  to  vote,  he  stated 
that  many  of  that  class  were  now  aeenmn- 
lating  their  industrial  savings  to  bay  free- 
holds; and  he  read  an  opinion  hj  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  showing  that 
such  a  project  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  the  Parliament  of  this  eoas- 
try.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  no  class  is 
excluded.  When  a  working  man  has  saved 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  hay  a 
freehold  in  his  native  connty,  there  it  no 
person  in  this  House  who  will  not  say  he 
is  glad  to  see  him  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
his  industry  and  frugality.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, indeed,  in  arguing  on  this  sabjectt 
said,  that  he  thought  this  a  perfectly  fair 
means  of  acquiring  the  suffrage;  hot  he  did 
not  answer  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire, who  complained  not  of  the  practiee 
of  working  men  buying  freeholdsp  hot  of 
other  parties  lending  them  the  money;  and 
thus,  while  putting  them  nominally  in  pos- 
session of  a  vote,  depriving  them  A  all  free 
will  to  exercise  it.  Therefore,  I  can  only 
say  again  upon  this  subject,  not  conaidmng 
this  as  the  topic  of  to-night,  and  therefore 
not  wishing  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Reform  Act,  and 
nothing  in  any  opinion  I  have  ever  held, 
or  in  any  opinion  I  hold  now,  wluch  would 
debar  me  from  seeing  with  satisfaction  any 
plan  by  which  the  admission  of  the  working 
classes  could  be  still  further  extended,  and 
the  basis  widened  upon  which  the  repre* 
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sentation  rests.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  in  replying  to  my  speech  of  last 
year,  said  that  there  had  not  been  any 
great  reform  carried  except  at  the  risk  of 
civil  war,  and  the  danger  of  convulsions 
among  the  people.  Now,  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  statement  with  respect 
to  Parliament  as  it  stood  before  the  Reform 
Aet,  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  a  single  instance  since  the  Reform 
Act  in  which  there  was  any  such  danger 
before  a  reform  was  carried.  He  referred 
to  the  danger  of  a  rising  among  the  blacks 
of  Jamaica,  but  that  is  a  question  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  representation  in 
this  House — this  House  having  never  re- 
presented, or  being  supposed  to  represent, 
the  negroes  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Therefore  the  only  instance  he  quoted  since 
the  Reform  Act  was  singularly  inapplic- 
able to  the  purpose.  But  I  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  gave,  that 
this  House  has  been  slow  to  adopt  reforms 
and  changes  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion.  Whether  the  changes 
we  adopted  were  salutary  or  injurious,  no 
one  can  deny  that  during  the  seventeen 
years  we  have  acted  under  the  Reform  Act, 
there  have  been  great  changes  made  in  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Take  the  questions 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  Tliere  has 
been  a  settlement  of  the  tithe  question — 
a  great  restriction  and  limitation  placed 
upon  pluralities — the  translation  of  bishops 
almost  put  an  end  to,  and  the  holding  of 
livings  by  bishops  in  commendam  entirely 
abolished.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  Dis- 
senters. They  complained  they  could  not 
marry  except  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church — that  they  could 
not  procure  registration  for  their  children 
except  by  going  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
same  establishment.  That  grievance  has 
been  remedied.  Then  take  the  question 
of  trade.  How  many  changes  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  it?  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  China  trade,  which  was  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company,  has 
been  thrown  open  to  merchants  in  general. 
Then  take  the  changes  in  the  Customs, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tarn  worth  was  in  office.  The 
com  laws,  which  had  subsisted  for  so  long 
a  time,  entirely  abolished ;  the  law  relating 
to  the  prohibition  of  foreign  sugar  entirely 
altered;  other  measures  as  to  trade  adopt- 
ed, and  but  the  other  day  the  navigation 
laws,  which  have  been  boasted  of  from  the 
time  of  Cromwell  to  the  present  day,  re- 
pealed by  a  vote  of  the  present  House  of 
VOL.CV.    \JSl^} 


Commons.    I  say,  then,  that  whether  these 
changes  were  wise  or  not,  they  do  show 
that  the  House  has  not  been  slow  to  adopt 
alterations  in  our  policy  which  were  re- 
quired by  public  opinion.     But  then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  public  opinion  has 
gone  before  the   House  with   respect  to 
those  measures.     Now,  I  wish  he  would 
look  to  the  election  of  1841,  and  to  those 
in  Lancashire  particularly.     Let  him  look 
to  several  of  the  towns  in  Lancashire  send^ 
ing  Members  to  vote  against  any  alteration 
in  the  corn  laws.     That  this  should  have 
been  so,  shows  that  up  to  this  time  public 
opinion  was  not  prepared  for  the  change 
which  the  House,  in  1846,  adopted.     My 
belief  is,  though  I  do  not  assent  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  the  House  took  in  so 
long  delaying  this  change,  that  it  was  not 
behind  public  opinion  in  the  course  it  took 
on  that   subject.     With  respect  to  many 
subjects  in  relation  to  religious  liberty,  as  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  particularly,  does  any 
one  believe  that  universal  suffrage  would  pro- 
duce less  feeling  of  religious  bitterness  and 
animosity  than  existed  among  Members  of 
this  House  ?     My  belief  is,  that  Members 
of  this  House  are  far  more  liberal  than  the 
community  in  general  are  disposed  to  be. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  liberal  and 
democratic  elements  of  the  country  do  not 
exist  in  the  House,  more  especially  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  aris- 
tocracy entirely  governs  the  formation  of 
the  Ministry.     With  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, though  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  think  I  am  labouring  under  some 
strange   delusion,  my  belief  is   that   the 
people — that  the  humblest  people,  that  the 
poorest  people  of  this  country,  have  no  in- 
disposition to  the  aristocracy.     My  belief 
is  that  the  aristocracy  is  not  and  could  not 
be  forced  upon  them,  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy having,  from  the  time  it  became  a 
free  country,  most  happily  for  its  liberty, 
and  most  fortunately  for  themselves,  felt  a 
sympathy  with   popular   liberty  —  having 
even  entertained  popular  prejudices  when 
the  people  were   prejudiced,   and   having 
stood  up  for  popular   rights  when   those 
rights  were  attacked — my  belief  is,  I  say, 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  opinions  and  affections 
of  the  people.     And,  Sir,  when  we  talk  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  Members   of 
different  Administrations,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
day  were  the  democracy  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  said  by  a  very  clever  person,  whose 
opinions  I  have  heard  quoted  in  the  House, 
2R 
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Madame  de  Stacl,  when  she  came  to  this 
country  and  studied  our  manners  and  con- 
stitution a  little — 

"I  seo  now  what  is  the  difference  between 
your  aristocracy  and  the  ancient  noblesse  of 
France.  In  that  country  the  aristocracy  was  the 
despair  of  talent — in  this  country  it  is  the  hope 
of  talent." 

These  few  words  very  well  express  in  my 
mind  the  difference  between  one  of  those 
constitutional  aristocracies  which  never 
admitted  new  persons  into  its  ranks,  and 
never  gained  new  members  ;  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  which  contains  in 
many  instances  persons  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  those  who  were  themselves 
the  democracy  of  the  country,  whose  for- 
tune was  of  the  very  smallest  and  most 
insignificant,  but  whose  talents,  we  find, 
by  the  credit  which  they  obtained  for  the 
exercise  of  them,  raised  those  persons  to  a 
place  among  the  aristocracy.  And  are 
we  to  be  told  the  very  next  day,  as  it 
were,  that  those  persons  are  to  be  put 
under  ban,  and  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country — that  they 
are  not  to  enjoy  any  of  the  social  distinc- 
tions of  life  ?  What  I  have  to  find  fault 
for  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
and  those  who  agree  with  him,  is,  that 
they  are  so  exceedingly  narrow-minded. 
Get  them  upon  the  subjects  with  which 
they  are  particularly  conversant,  and  I 
listen  with  great  admiration  to  their  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  acute  ability ;  but 
when  we  come  to  discuss  large  questions, 
such  as  concern  the  fortune  of  our  empire, 
then  I  see  that  they  have  intellect  and 
understanding  bound  up  in  such  a  narrow 
round  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
them  to  understand  those  great  principles 
on  which  our  ancestors  founded  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  which  we,  their 
successors,  humbly  admire  and  endeavour 
to  follow.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
spoke,  too,  of  economy,  and  told  us  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  this  House  to 
obtain  it — that  Motions  for  economy  were 
refused  and  rejected — and  that  even  the 
smallest  reduction  was  not  sanctioned  by 
a  majority.  But,  Sir,  I  think  in  this 
respect  the  House  and  the  country  have 
yery  much  come  to  the  opinion,  if  there  is 
a  strong  disposition  for  retrenchment  in 
the  public  mind,  that  the  Government  is 
likely  to  listen  to  that  opinion,  and  that 
having  listened  to  it  they  are  more  likely 
to  carry  such  retrenchment  into  effect  in 
the  manner  which  is  conducive  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  public    service,  than  by 


votes  and  discussions  debated  in  the  course 
of  some  half-hour  upon  the  estimates. 
The  fact  is,  that  since  the  estimates  of 
last  year  were  introduced,  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates have  been  reduced  nearly  400, OOOZ., 
and  there  have  been  various  other  reduc- 
tions. Tl^erefore,  though  there  have  been 
no  direct  votes  of  the  House  cutting  down 
the  estimates,  yet  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  they  are  now  made  more  in 
conformity  with  public  opinion  than,  as  1 
must  confess,  they  were  when  we  presented 
them  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  But 
if  this  be  the  case,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
economy  which  exists.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, indeed,  speaks  always  as  if  we  were 
adding  to  the  taxation  of  this  coimtry,  and 
as  if  the  people  were  borne  down  by  an 
additional  weight  of  taxation  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  bear.  He  always 
argues  in  this  way — wo  paid  50,000,000i. 
ten  years  ago  ;  we  pay  52,000,000i.  now. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  additional  taxation 
of  2,000,000;.  But  when  he  does  so,  he 
really  uses  a  computation  which  is  un- 
worthy of  the  knowledge  we  know  the 
hon.  Member  must  possess  on  the  subject. 
The  real  matter  to  be  inquired  into  is, 
whether  the  same  taxation  is  kept  up,  if 
there  has  been  any  addition  to  it,  or  if  the 
taxes  have  been  reduced.  In  looking  to 
this  subject  I  beg  to  refer  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  a  paper  of  the  taxes  imposed,  and 
of  the  taxes  reduced,  within  the  laat 
twenty  years  —  namely,  from  1829  to 
1847.  1  find  the  sum  total  is,  that  while 
6,000,0002.  of  taxation  has  been  imposed, 
upwards  of  17,000,0002.  has  been  reduced, 
making  a  balance  of  excess  of  taxes  re- 
pealed over  taxes  imposed  of  11,266,0002. 
And,  be  if^  observed,  in  the  course  of  these 
twenty  years  the  population  has  been  in- 
creasing, the  means  and  property  of  the 
country  have  been  increasing,  and,  there- 
fore, with  11,000,0002.  less  of  taixation, 
that  which  remains  is  imposed  on  a  greater 
amount  of  population  and  property.  There 
have  been  of  late  great  complaints  that 
taxes  imposed  on  articles  of  consumption 
of  the  people  were  maintained,  and  it  was 
said  there  should  be  direct  taxation  in- 
stead. Now,  let  us  examine  this  question. 
I  find  that  of  the  sum  total  of  taxes  taken 
off,  7,500.0002.  was  taken  off  the  Excise, 
and  9,500,0002.  off  the  Customs,  while 
800,0002.  had  been  imposed  on  the  Exciae, 
and  2,000,0002.  on  the  Customs,  leaving  a 
balance  of  7,500,0002.  in  excess  <rf  duties 
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repealed  in  the  latter,  and  of  6,700,000^. 
in  the  former  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  therefore, 
that  the  country  is  burdened  and  weighed 
down  by  an  additional  amount  in  taxation, 
that  this  House,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
having  been  employed  in  the  same  way  for 
twelve  years  before,  has  been  employed  in 
taking  off  the  load  of  taxation,  and  in  di- 
minishing the  burdens  of  the  people.  But 
let  me  consider  the  state  of  those  taxes 
which  are  on  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
present  period,  and  compare  them  with 
vhat  they  were  formerly.  I  will  take  a 
ipeeph  delivered  in  this  House  112  years 
ago.  We  have  had  since  that  time  many 
wara,  and  more  especially  the  last  great 
revolutionary  war,  which  caused  this  coun< 
try  to  incur  debt  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed  the 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Here  is  an  extract 
frem  a  speech  delivered  at  the  period  I 
mention : — 

**For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  anj  one  neoes- 
Mury  of  life  upon  which  we  have  not  some  tax  or 
another  except  water  ;  and  wo  can  put  no  ingre- 
dient I  know  of  into  water,  in  order  to  make  it 
palatable  and  cheerful,  without  payin?  a  tax.  We 
pay  a  tax  for  air,  and  for  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
■nn  in  the  daytime,  by  means  of  our  tax  upon  win- 
dows ;  and  for  light  and  heat  in  the  nighttime  by 
means  of  our  duties  upon  coals  and  candles ;  we 
pay  a  tax  upon  bread,  meat,  roots,  and  herbs  of 
all  kinds  by  means  of  our  salt  duty ;  we  pay  a  tax 
upon  small  beer  by  means  of  the  malt  tax,  and  a 
heavy  additional  tax  upon  strong  beer  by  way  of 
excise.  Nay,  we  cannot  have  any  clean  thing  to 
put  upon  our  backs,  either  of  woollen  or  of  linen, 
without  paying  a  tax  by  means  of  the  duty  on 
soap,  &c" 

Now,  with  respect  to  all  those  taxes,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  duties  on  coals, 
candles,  and  most  of  the  taxes  here  men- 
tioned, no  longer  exist.  Adam  Smith,  wri- 
ting some  20  years  after,  said  there  were 
four  articles,  necessaries  of  life,  taxed  in 
this  country — leather,  salt,  candles,  and 
Boap.  Of  all  these  there  is  now  only  one 
which  hears  any  tax.  I  think  these  things 
are  worth  mentioning,  because  we  hear  it 
continually  repeated  that  there  are  great 
taxes  on  ^e  necessaries  of  life,  which  our 
ancestors  had  not  to  bear,  and  that  the 
people  are  now  suffering  under  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  taxation.  That  two  such 
great  wars — the  American  and  revolution- 
ary wars — both  of  which  I  must  confess  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  unnecessary,  should 
have  rendered  necessary  a  great  load  of 
taxation,  is  what  I  am  compelled  to  admit; 
but  it  is  what  1  am  sure  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man would  not  wish  to  alter,  if  the  altera* 
tion  required  any  breach  of  faith,  or  any 
attack  on  public  credit.  And  yet  let  him 
not  be  sure  the  plan  he  proposes  would  not 
have  a  great  effect  on  that  credit.  I  can- 
not forget,  when  one  of  those  great  peti- 
tions, signed,  I  believe,  by  some  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000,  was  presented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  the  petitioners  espe- 
cially declaimed  against  the  national  debt, 
and  asked  the  House  to  abolish  it,  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  directly  forced  to  in- 
cur and  pay  the  interest  upon  it.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I  don't  think  it  so  exceedingly 
safe,  if  this  Motion  should  be  carried,  that 
many  of  those  admitted  to  the  suffrage 
would  not  in  their  ignorance  think  they 
would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of 
those  taxes  required  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  With  respect  to  the  gist  of  this  Mo- 
tion, and  as  to  its  main  purpose  of  admit- 
ting every  male  of  full  age  to  vote,  I  must 
say,  frankly,  that  I  do  object  to  giving 
every  person  a  vote  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would,  many  of  them,  be  easily  affected  by 
misrepresentations  and  delusions,  and  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  political  informa- 
tion to  enable  them  to  make  a  right  choice 
of  Members.  The  hon.  Member  asks  me 
if  I  do  not  believe  in  their  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. I  entirely  give  credit  to  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  of  this  couno 
try  for  their  virtue  and  integrity.  I  be- 
lieve, from  time  to  time,  you  may  en- 
large the  suffrage — that  they  will  become 
more  and  more  worthy  of  the  franchise; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  see  and  observe,  I  say 
that  if  you  were  at  the  present  time  to 
divide  the  whole  country  into  districts,  and 
give  every  man  a  vote,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes,  the  people  would  be  liable 
to  be  misled  by  artful  and  designing  dema- 
gogues, and  that  the  representation  of  this 
House,  so  formed,  would  not  conduce  to 
the  welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
people.  The  hon.  Member  asked  us  to 
imitate  that  which  is  now  going  on  in 
countries  abroad;  and  on  this  subject  I 
must  speak  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in 
which  it  was  adverted  to  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  I  by  no  means  wish, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  seems  to 
suppose,  to  defend  or  eulogise  those  kings 
who  have  long  withheld  from  their  subjects 
constitutional  liberty  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  said  in  this  House  that  my  belief  was, 
if  they  began  after  1815  to  admit  their 
people  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
2  R2 
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liberty — if  tliey  had  framed  those  laws 
with  respect  to  the  press  which  would  have 
enabled  their  subjects  to  understand  and 
discuss  political  matters,  instead  of  being 
driven  to  speculative  works  and  wild  theo- 
ries as  their  models  of  government,  that 
they  would  have  taken  the  wise  course, 
and  that  we  should  not  have  seen  the  con- 
vulsions and  tumults  of  the  last  and  of  the 
present  years.  But  It  is  quite  different  to 
hold  that  opinion,  and  to  say  I  am  anxious 
to  imitate  the  present  course  of  things  on 
the  Continent.  Nor  do  I  think  those  na- 
tions mean  to  proceed  in  that  advance 
which  they  were  once  so  ready  to  profess. 
I  see  that  with  respect  to  the  Prussian 
constitution  of  last  year,  for  instance,  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  to  be  the  established 
rule.  We  were  left  behind.  Prussia  had 
got  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  we  were 
at  the  bottom,  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
The  hon.  Member  said  we  should  have  fol- 
lowed. "Don't  let  us  be  behind  Prussia," 
said  he,  **  there  they  have  got  universal 
suffrage.  Don't  let  England  follow  at  such 
a  distance  in  her  wake."  But  what  have 
we  seen  in  the  present  year  ?  By  the 
constitution  which  is  now  adopted,  the  elec- 
tors are  divided  into  three  classes — the 
richest  and  smallest  class,  who  pay  most; 
another  more  numerous,  paying  smaller 
taxes;  and  a  third  very  numerous  class 
paying  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  of 
all.  Are  they  all  to  have  an  equal  right 
of  suffrage  ?  By  no  means.  The  500  of 
the  first  class  are  to  choose  as  many  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Chamber  at  Berlin  as  the 
third  class  of  5,000  persons.  What  is  that 
but  another  way  of  escaping  from  the  evils 
of  universal  suffrage  ?  Such  a  system  would 
be  totally  new  in  this  country.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  obtain  this  full  repre- 
sentation by  the  old  and  prescriptive  mode 
of  the  constitution.  We  have  to  see  yet 
whether  this  scheme  will  succeed.  While 
we  see  such  a  course  of  changes  and  trans- 
mutations in  other  countries,  don't  let  us 
have  the  weakness,  and  childishness,  and 
folly  to  imitate  them,  till  they  have,  at 
least,  fixed  on  something  really  good  and 
le^timate.  The  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
us  to  imitate  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 
I  see,  in  the  course  of  these  changes,  al- 
most every  great  capital  has  been,  for  a 
eertain  time,  in  a  state  of  siege.  Paris, 
Yi  ,  Berlin,  and  Milan,  have  all  been 
in  condition.     And  what  is  the  case 

%  state  of  siege  ?    No  security  for  liber- 
press  entirely  crushed,  according 
nil  of  some  general  commanding  in 


the  town.  If  any  newspaper  appears  hos- 
tile to  the  ruling  power,  or  displeasing  to 
the  general  in  command,  he  goes  off  with 
some  thousand  or  two  of  men  able  to  en- 
force his  orders,  and  says,  "  The  town  is 
in  a  state  of  siege;  this  newspaper  shall 
not  appear."  Now,  is  that  a  state  of 
things  we  should  envy  or  ought  to  imitate? 
Well,  we  enjoy  some  freedom  of  the  press ; 
we,  who  have  each  man  every  morning, 
according  to  his  desire,  the  opinions  he 
chooses  duly  set  before  him.  One  news- 
paper tells  him  the  whole  country  is  ruined 
by  free  trade  ;  another  tells  the  reader  the 
country  is  ruined  because  we  have  not 
adopted  universal  suffrage.  So  long  as 
each  man  has  this  luxury  to  read  what 
paper  he  chooses;  all  of  them  agreeing  that 
the  country  is  ruined,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  having  different  opinions  from 
which  he  may  please  himself  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  ruin,  and  to  have  his  newspaper 
presented  to  him  at  breakfast  table:  don't 
let  us  have  this  state  of  siege,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much;  and  don't  let  ns  have 
some  general  at  the  Horse  Guards  depriv- 
ing every  man  of  his  newspaper.  I  wonld 
not  have  any  imitation  of  those  nations  on 
the  Continent  which  are  at  present  nnder- 
going  those  transformations.  I  trust  that 
a  rational  and  temperate  liberty  may  be 
the  result  of  all  their  struggles.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  their  efforts  beset  by  so  many 
difficulties,  and  accompanied  by  so  much 
bloodshed.  But,  so  far  as  I  see,  there  are 
but  three  great  countries  which  appear  to 
stand,  each  according  to  its  constitution,  in 
a  firm  and  unmoved  position  —  the  one, 
where  there  is  'a  complete  democracy, 
namely,  the  United  States,  where  none 
of  the  people  wish  to  change  their  con- 
stitution— where  it  is  evidently  suited  to 
them:  another  in  the  opposite  pole,  the 
empire  of  Russia,  where  the  law  is  fixed 
by  the  sole  will  of  the  monarch,  bnt  where 
order  is  preserved,  and  general  security 
for  life  and  property  afforded,  under  the 
strict  means  adopted  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority: the  third  is  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
as  much  attached  to  tho  constitutional 
monarchy  as  the  people  of  any  country 
have  ever  been  attached  to  the  constitution 
of  their  own  State.  My  belief  is,  that  it 
is  the  form  of  government  suited  to  this 
people.  My  belief  is,  that  not  a  balance 
of  forces,  but  a  combination  of  powers 
brought  about  by  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy  acting  together,  produces 
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as  much  of  liberty  and  happiness — as  great 
a  development  of  talent — as  great  encour- 
agement in  the  practice  of  religious  and 
moral  duties,  as  any  constitution  the  world 
ever  exhibited  has  produced.  My  belief 
is,  that  if  you  adopted  the  scheme  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter,  you  would  risk  all  these  blessings.  I 
do  not  think  that  you,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, chosen  by  universal  suffrage  in  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  districts,  would  long  have 
peace  in  this  House;  and  if  you  had  peace 
in  this  House,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity carrying  measures  of  a  democratic  na- 
ture, you  could  not  keep  harmony  with  the 
other  two  powers  of  the  State.  In  fram- 
ing and  proposing  the  Reform  Bill,  as  I 
stated  at  the  commencement,  what  we 
wished  was  to  adapt  the  representation  of 
this  House  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
State,  and  keep  it  in  harmony  with  the 
constitution.  That  object,  I  think,  after 
seventeen  years'  trial,  we  have  attained. 
We  have  obtained  a  gradual  progress  of 
measures  of  reform  without  convulsion, 
without  fear,  or  risk  of  bloodshed.  If  you 
go  on  in  the  same  course,  other  measures 
will  be  adopted  by  •Parliament  —  other 
measures  which,  being  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  will  pass  into 
law  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  with- 
out interruption  to  that  constitution.  I 
pray  you,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  that 
constitution,  not  to  adopt  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  but  to  give  it  a  decided 
negative.  I  believe  you  will  be  consulting 
the  interests,  and  I  am  £rmly  convinced 
you  will  also  be  consulting  the  wishes  and 
opinions,  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  could  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  and  he  was  certain  it  would 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  people 
of  this  great  country,  that  tho  opposition 
to  this  Motion  arose  not — with  a  single 
exception — that  it  proceeded  not  from  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  all  reform — but  that 
it  proceeded  from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  their 
own  side  of  the  House,  and  from  Gentle- 
men who  had  seats  on  the  Ministerial  and 
Treasury  benches.  He  thought  it  was  a 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  proceeded  from  men 
who  had  climbed  into  power  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  other  hon.  Members,  who  were  cha- 
racterised as  men  of  narrow  and  confined 
nunds.    He  thought  that  it  was  a  most 


remarkable  fact,  that  the  noble  Lord,  hav- 
ing made  his  own  use  of  them,  was  now 
prepared  to  throw  them  over — to  violate 
all  the  pledges  he  had  given  during  his 
period  of  opposition.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who,  from  his  vi- 
cinity to  the  red  box,  seemed  to  be  qua- 
lified for  the  Treasury  bench — he  meant 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge.  That 
speech,  however,  was  not  the  speech  of  a 
statesman,  but  the  speech  of  a  special  con- 
stable ;  for  the  whole  of  its  argument  con- 
sisted in  allusions  to  tho  glorious  1 0th  of 
April,  which  he  had  thought,  like  the 
other  cry  of  the  great  and  glorious  revo- 
lution, had  been  so  often  used  that  it  was 
now  used  up.  He  had  adduced  Aristotle 
as  a  conservative  ;  but  the  hon.  and 
classical  Member  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  Aristotle  was  persecuted  by  the  con- 
servatives of  his  day,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues put  in  force  against  the  sect  of  the 
Peripatetics,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
In  fact,  from  the  variety  of  the  topics  em- 
braced, the  speech  was  more  fitted  for  a 
debate  on  the  miscellaneous  estimates 
than  for  the  present  Motion.  He  would 
now  leave  that  speech,  which  he  hoped 
would  go  forth  to  the  country  as  the  sort 
of  opposition  which  the  Motion  had  to  en- 
counter. He  next  came  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department;  and  he 
must  say  that,  since  the  days  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  there  was  no  conversion 
equal  to  his  in  history.  What  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  with  reference 
to  the  ballot  ?  True,  he  said,  in  1842,  I 
voted  for  the  ballot,  but  I  was  suddenlv 
converted  the  other  night  by  a  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham. 
The  argument  is  unanswerable  to  me,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  against  the  ballot.  This 
was  exactly  the  case  of  Julian,  who  first 
pretended  to  be  a  convert,  till  he  had  at- 
tained supreme  power,  the  treasury  bench 
of  his  desires,  and  he  then  became  a  per- 
secutor. The  last  speech  which  they  had 
just  heard  was  indeed  a  melancholy  exhi- 
bition. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bradford  had  been  taunted  with  stating 
that  the  aristocracy  were  those  whom 
heaven  and  nature  had  designed  to  lead 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  reform  ;  but  he 
believed  the  hon,  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bradford  would  not  say  that  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  men  of  whom  it  would 
be  said  that  either  heaven  or  nature  de« 
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Bigncd  them  for  leaders.  The  nohle  Lord 
appealed  to  the  conservative  fears  of  the 
old  women  of  the  country.  Not  content 
with  referring  to  the  revolutions  on  the 
Continent,  he  hinted  that  the  national  debt 
was  also  to  be  attacked,  though  he  was 
as  sure  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  was  as  inimical  to  meddling 
with  the  national  debt  as  the  noble  Lord 
himself,  and,  therefore,  that  objection  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  noble  Lord,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  English  Constitution,  had 
not  always  held  the  same  opinion  about 
the  inviolability  of  the  national  debt  that 
he  did  now.  Then  the  noble  Lord  turned 
round  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  narrow-minded, 
because  he  had  ventured  to  criticise  the 
composition  of  the  noble  Lord's  Cabinet. 
Why,  it  was  notorious  from  history  that 
the  Whigs  were  always  more  aristocratic 
than  their  Tory  opponents — that  they  were 
always  greater  enemies  to  liberty  at  heart. 
Then  he  told  the  House  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  of  the  present  day 
had  lately  sprung  from  the  people.  That 
was  true,  but  then,  in  the  language  of 
Swift,  they 

"  Forget  the  dunghills  where  they  grew. 
And  think  themselves  the  Lord  knows  who." 

The  noble  Lord  summed  up  his  speech  by 
reminding  them  that  half  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
that  the  people  could  not  enjoy  their  news- 
papers. But,  was  the  noble  Lord  so  sa- 
tisfied with  the  results  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment that  he  could  point  to  Ireland,  and 
say  that  Ireland  was  not  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  only  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  he 
had  renewed  the  Alien  Act — he  kept  more 
soldiers  in  Ireland  than  there  were  voters 
—  ho  had  instituted  four  prosecutions 
against  one  newspaper,  though  his  Attor- 
ney General  could  not  get  a  verdict  on 
any  of  them.  The  noble  Lord  complained 
that  the  plans  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  were  vague.  Ho  would  ask  him 
what  were  his  own  ?  They  were  not  only 
vague  in  themselves,  but  he  receded  from 
them— he  shrunk  from  committing  himself 
when  pressed  ;  and,  therefore,  they  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  a  plan  from  the  noble 
Lord.  If  he  were  to  presume  to  offer  a 
piece  of  advice  to  these  men  of  narrow 
minds,  the  traders  of  the  country  who  had 
had  this  taunt  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country,  he  would 
say  to  them,  let  the  country  see  you  are 
in  earnest ;    separate  yoursehes  at  once 


from  a  party  which  has  all  along  been  the 
real  incubus  on  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  take  up  that  position  in  the  House 
which  your  merits  and  your  abilities  de- 
mand. If  you  ^0  so,  you  will  be  supported 
by  the  feelings  of  the  country ;  and  while 
the  noble  Lord  is  left  to  declaim  on  the 
merits  of  the  constitution  to  empty  benches, 
you  will  be  carried  into  power  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  Government  considered  this  as  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  discussion,  for  it  excited 
considerable  interest  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  He  was  glad  the  Goyem- 
ment  had  respectfully  treated  the  opinions 
of  several  millions  of  the  population,  whose 
existence,  whether  they  petitioned  the 
House  or  not,  could  not  well  he  ignored; 
and  had  thought  proper  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant question  calmly,  temperately,  and 
ably.  It  was  very  remarkable  that  nobody 
who  had  yet  addressed  the  House  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion,  had  attempted  to  gmp- 
pie  with  any  one  of  its  propositions.  The 
artifice  had  been  to  represent  this  Motion 
as  being  identical  with  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham;  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  severally  assumed  that 
every  point  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose's Motion  was  merely  a  point  of  the 
*•  People's  Charter."  Now,  as  he  nnderw 
stood  the  two  Motions,  they  were  diametri* 
cally  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  Terj 
principles  on  which  he  would  vote  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose's  Motion,  would 
induce  him  to  give  his  most  decided  oppo* 
sition  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  M«n* 
her  for  Nottingham.  The  noble  Lord  had 
also  attempted  to  distort  the  opinions  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  so  as  to 
have  made  them  appear  the  same  as  those 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham;  and 
had  represented  the  hon.  Member  for  Man* 
Chester  as  saying  that  he  had  no  respect 
for  the  constitution  of  thb  countnr.  NoW 
what  the  hon.  Member  really  did  say,  al- 
though he  might  have  choeen  better 
phraseology,  was  this — that  he  admired 
the  constitution  as  composed  of  the  Sore- 
reign,  the  Peers,  and  the  common  people; 
but  if  they  called  that  the  eonstitutioni 
which  enabled  them  to  effect  reforms  only 
by  violent  jerks,  threatening  the  deatmc- 
of  the  whole  machine,  then  he  did  not 
think  very  much  of  it.  So  that  the  two 
statements  were  entirely  different;  and  the 
same  language  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Manchester  had  used,  was  employed  by 
Fox  in  supporting  the  Triennial  Bill,  in 
1782.     Mr.  Fox  used  this  expression — 

"  It  was  the  fetality  of  this  country  that  it 
would  never  more  towards  reformation  until  it 
was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and 
feared  that  every  man  would  take  up  a  musket." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  attitude  assum- 
ed by  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  it  gave  a 
very  faithful  view  of  what  appeared  from 
the  past  history  of  this  country.     It  was 
not  fair  to  tell  them  that  there  were  no  pe- 
titions in  favour  of  this  Motion,  and  there- 
fore the  people  were  indifferent  about  it; 
and  then,  when  the  petitions  were  abun- 
dant, to  say  that  they  were  the  result  of 
excitement,  and,  being  got  up  by  a  forced 
process,  it  would  not  do  to  yield  to  agi- 
tation.    He    (Mr.    Wood)  never  had  ap- 
proved of  itinerant  agitation — he  thought 
it  was  a  departure  from  a  man's  legiti- 
mate sphere,   and  an  attempt  to  instruct 
other  districts,  which  persons  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  perhaps  were  competent  to 
instruct.     But  he  must  say  that  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  such  agitation,  the  conduct 
that  the  Government  itself  had  pursued  in 
this  country  had  not  been  wanting  in  a  ten- 
dency to  convert  him  to  such  principles. 
He  had  refused  to  join  the  political  unions 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  movement; 
but  that  measure  had  been  carried  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  these  associations. 
The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  too,  had 
been  passed,  as  the  Government  had  ad- 
mitted, because  there  would  have  been 
eivil  war  if  it  had  been  resisted.     The  Go- 
vernment itself  had  been  the  encourager  of 
agitation,  and  was  to  blame  for  not  having 
put  something  like  a  stop  to  the  political 
muons  that  threatened  to  involve  the  coun- 
ty in  a  civil  war.     And  were  the  people 
now  to  be  told  that,  as  they  were  reason- 
able and  quiet,  they  should  have  nothing; 
and  when  there  was  agitation,  that  they 
were  excited,  and  must  not  have  anything 
either  ?    In  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet  at 
home,  and  when  they  had  had  recent  de- 
monstrations of  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the 
flrreat  mass  of  the  people,  but  when  neverthe- 
less they  saw  lowering  clouds  abroad,  and 
did  not  know  when  they  might  burst;  while, 
too,  they  had  large  quantities  of  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  general  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  knew 
not  when  a  spark  might  kindle  the  combus- 
tibles— at  such  a  period  like  the  present, 
he  said  that  they  ought  to  be  **  wise  in 
time,'*  and  not  to  wait  for  agitation,  but  to 
look  about  them,  and  have  all  their  reforms 


carried  out  and  completed  under  peace  and 
tranquillity.    The  noble  Lord  had  admitted 
that  some  reform  was  necessary,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  extension  of  the 
suffrage.     He  had  said  he  was  prepared  to 
produce  a  measure — why,  then,  did  he  not 
produce  it  now,  for  he  could  never  select  a 
better  time  ?  What  had  secured  tranquil- 
lity on  the  10th  of  April,  that  had  been  so 
much  alluded  to  ?    If  the  Reform  Bill  had 
not  been  passed,  was  it  likely  there  would 
have  been  no  disturbance;  and  had  not  the 
adoption  of  corn-law  repeal  been  mainly 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity ?  And  if  so,  was  there  still  no  dan- 
ger ?  Had  we  nothing  left  to  fear  now  ? 
What  took  place  last  year  ?  It  was  quite 
true  that  order  triumphed;  but  were  there 
not  some  who,  although  on  the  side  of  order 
themselves,  had  yet  sympathised  with  the 
turbulent  ?   It  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  hundreds   of  workmen,    friends   of 
order,  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood, 
told  their  masters  they  would  protect  their 
property,  but  would  not  consent  to  be  sworn 
in  as  special  constables,  to  act  against  their 
own  class;   and  considerable  anxiety  was 
excited  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  Satur- 
day preceding  the  Monday  when  the  dis- 
turbances  were  apprehended,  on  account 
of  the  course  taken  by  these  workmen.  He 
(Mr.   Wood)  had  taken  these  things  s^ 
riously  to  heart,  and  they  had  strongly  in- 
fluenced his  mind.     He  wished  not  to  vote 
in  support  of,  but  against,  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member    for  Nottingham,   and  was 
anxious  to  diminish  that  hon.  Member's  in- 
fluence over  the  people;  and  how  was  that 
to  be  done  ?  Why,  naturally,  by  admitting 
them  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution; 
by  saying  to  them,  **  Do  not  assemble  to 
thwart  and  obstruct  Parliament,  but  to  elect 
Members.     Assemble  legitimately,  not  to 
overawe  Parliament,  and  show  your  con- 
tempt of  the  Government,  but  meet  as  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  great  constituent 
body  of  the  empire,  to  elect  your  representa- 
tives, and  assist  us  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  for — because  I  admit  there  can 
be  no  real  order  without  it — the  assertion  of 
your  just  rights."  He  maintained  that  the 
Motion  before  the  House  was  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  whereas  the  Charter 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  constitu* 
tion.     What  were  they  to  understand  by 
the  constitution  ?     An  institution  that  had 
the  power  of  expansion  inherent  within  it 
— that  had  the  means  of  extending  itself 
attached  to  its  own  nature,  without  requir- 
ing the  aid  of  any  foreign  or  adventitious 
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auxiliaries.  And  the  main  reason  why  the 
events  ahroad  that  had  been  alluded  to 
had  occurred  was,  because  those  countries 
had  attempted  to  imitate  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  by  engrafting  them  upon  a 
system  destitute  of  those  foundations  which 
existed  in  this  country  in  its  old  established 
modes  of  self-government,  its  municipal 
institutions,  and  all  that  had  made  this 
country  what  it  is.  The  nations  of  the 
Continent,  not  possessing  these,  had  com- 
mitted many  mistakes.  It  had  astonished 
him  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  object  that  this 
Motion  was  not  constitutional,  and  say  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Reform  Bill  was 
constitutional,  when  in  point  of  fact  this 
Motion  had  the  advantage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  its  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
The  Reform  Bill  had  introduced  a  totally 
new  principle — the  lOl,  franchise,  which 
was  wholly  unknown  before.  It  was  a 
mere  arbitrary  selection,  and  as  such  had 
signally  failed.  But  as  he  understood  the 
principle  of  household  suffrage  proposed 
by  this  Motion,  it  was  the  old  Saxon  prin- 
ciple of  scot  and  lot,  under  which  every 
man  in  a  parish  bearing  his  scot  and  pay- 
ing his  lot,  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
community.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  old 
parish  arrangement  might  be  regarded  as 
the  unit  of  our  whole  political  system. 
It  had  been  objected  that  the  Motion  was 
vague  and  indefinite;  but  it  was  clear  that 
it  laid  down  the  broad  basis  of  a  rating 
qualification.  And  it  then  proceeded  to 
provide  that  evqry  lodger  should  be  rated 
for  the  portion  of  the  house  which  he  oc- 
cupied, and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
should  be  entitled  to  the  franchise,  if  he 
remained  in  occupation.  Now,  there  was 
nothing  outrageous  in  that  proposition.  In 
fact,  the  principle  was  already  in  operation; 
for  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Judges,  that 
if  the  landlord  did  not  sleep  in  the  House, 
then  the  lodgers  became  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  He  would  ask  them  to  look 
to  their  English  constitution  alone,  and 
not  to  be  frightened  by  what  took  place 
elsewhere.  He  considered  all  that  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  foreign  re- 
volutions mere  oratorical  display.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  both  availed 
themselves  of  that  feeling;  but  it  was  a 
feeling  that  was  common  to  both  sides  of 
the  House.  They  all  regretted  alike  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  Continent;  and  it 
1  only  a  diversion  from  the  real  subject 
*«l>ate,  to  bring  forward  such  matters  at 
The  question  to  be  decided  was, 


would  the  course  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  better  secure  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution,  about  which 
they  were  all  agreed,  than  remaining  as 
they  were?  The  working  classes  had 
already,  he  was  afraid,  lost  confidence  in 
that  House.  The  very  fact  relied  upon 
as  an  argument  against  the  Motion,  that 
no  petitions  had  been  presented  in  its  fa- 
vour, was,  he  thought,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  symptoms  that  they  had  to  deal 
with.  It  showed  that  the  people  took  no 
interest  in  that  House,  and  was  a  sign  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  led  awaj  by 
sinister  influences.  The  people  of  this 
country  were  already  trained  for  this  privi- 
lege. They  had  the  beginning  of  it  in 
their  vestries  and  in  their  municipalities^ 
in  being  constantly  called  upon  to  serve  on 
juries,  and  in  other  remnants  of  their  old 
Saxon  institutions;  and  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  if  they  —  he 
would  not  say  conceded,  for  he  did  not  like 
the  term — ^but  if  they  allowed  the  consti- 
tution to  expand,  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
larger  portion  of  the  community  within  its 
pale,  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  dreading  in  this  coimtry  a  recurrence 
of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  Continent.  It  had  been  truly  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  intended  to  diminish  the  number 
of  small  boroughs,  and  also  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  diminish 
the  abuses  at  elections.  But  after  this  ad- 
mission, it  was  rather  remarkable  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  travel  over  the  old 
ground  again  in  referring  to  the  case  of 
Stamford,  and  make  use  of  the  argu- 
ment of  virtual  representation,  the  very 
argument  in  favour  of  continuing  the  pre- 
sent system  of  election  in  that  borough, 
that  had  been  over  and  over  again  made 
use  of  on  behalf  of  all  the  old  rotten  ho- 
roughs.  What  the  people  of  England 
wanted  was  that  the  whole  system  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs  should  be  utterly  destroy- 
ed, and  a  true  system  of  representation 
adopted.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
proposed  that  different  small  constituencies 
should  be  united,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Welch  and  Scotch  boroughs;  but 
this  proposition  was  most  unfairly  con- 
founded with  the  system  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham,  which  was  of  a  totaUy  differ- 
ent character,  and  involved  a  principle  that 
was  entirely  new  to  the  constitution.  On 
these  grounds  he  felt  that  he  could  give 
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his  entire  support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Montrose.  He  had  been  told 
that  in  doing  so  he  was  joining  with  those 
who  wished  to  oYertum  the  constitution; 
but  he  could  not  forget  that  in  times  past 
the  same  allegation  had  been  used  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  who  afterwards  saw  all 
the  reforms  that  they  advocated  carried 
into  law.  He  did  not  *'  bate  one  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,"  with  regard  to  this  Mo- 
tion, for  whatever  might  be  done  now,  he 
was  satisfied  that  these  or  some  similar 
measures  of  reform  would  hereafter  be 
carried. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  not,  at  that 
late  hour,  refer  to  the  arguments  that  had 
been  used  against  his  Motion,  as  they  had 
been  already  ably  answered,  and  he  would 
freely  leave  the  question  upon  its  merits  to 
the  decision  of  the  House. 

Question  put.  The  House  divided: — 
Ayes  82;  Noes  268:  Majority  186. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
CUy,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Corrie,  R. 
Bashwood,  G.  II. 
Bevereux,  J.  T. 
B*Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Bake,  Sir  J. 
Bancan,  G. 
Ellis,  J. 

Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan.  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.M. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Headkm,  T.  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Huznphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


Lushington,  C. 
McGregor,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moflfatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muutz,  G.  F. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell.  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pcchell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Salwcy,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  hon.  G. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walmaley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Willyams,  II. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Berkeley,  II. 


List  of 

Adare,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall.  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinok,  Lord  II. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bromley,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  B. 
Clive,  II.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Conolly,  T. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  £. 


the  Noes. 

Denison,  J.  E. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
DuflF,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.tV. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J, 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ilalford,  Sir  H. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heald,  J. 
Hcathcote,  G.  J. 
Hcneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
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Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Knox,  Col. 

Laboucherc,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  n. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Master  man,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgiind,  Visct. 
Meux.  Sir  H. 
Miles.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  F. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plowden.  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre.  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 


Powlett.  LordW. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Reid.  Col. 
Repton,  G.W.J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell.  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymour,  Sir  II. 
Seymour.  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slanoy,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SipW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sutton,  J.  n.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Verner.  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
VilUers,  hon.  F.  W.  0. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington.  H.  S. 
Walpole,  H.  S. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williamson.  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TSLLKB8. 

Tufacll,  H. 
Hill.  Lord  M. 


The  House  adjoorned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 
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diiiement;  Highways  (Annual  Returns);  Smoke  Pro> 
hibiUon. 

Seported.—Bxiherf  at  Elections ;  Attoraeyi  and  SoHdton 
(Inland)  t  Sheep  Stealers  (Ireland) ;  Silver  Ooin^e. 

90  Affirmatioa. 

Pbtitionb  pRsaBNTSD.  By  Mr.  Thoniely.  from  Bilston. 
Stallbrdshire,  ftnr  Repeal  of  the  Dnty  on  Attorney  if  Cer> 
tifioates.— By  Sir  E.  Filmer,  fhmi  a  Number  of  Plaeca  in 
Kent,  for  Agrieultural  Relie£— By  Mr.  Maaadl«  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Limeridk.  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Law  respecting  Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland)w— By  Mr. 
AgUooby,  frum  the  Medical  Officers  of  several  Unions,  ftir 
Redress  of  Grievances  affecting  Poor  Law  Medical  Offleen. 
— By  Mr.  Newdegate,  from  the  Huntingdon  Union,  for  a 
Superannuation  Fund  tot  Poor  Law  Offleers.— By  Mr. 
Gregson,  Arom  Falmoutht  for  the  Suppression  of  Scdue* 
tion  and  Prostitution.— By  Mr.  Fitsroy,  from  Lc«m  tar 
an  Alteration  of  the  Small  Debts  Act 

BANKRUPT  AND  INSOLVENT  MEBfBEBS 
BILL. 

Order  for  the  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second 
tune." 

Mr.  MOFFATT,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  thought  it  the  most 
judicious  course  to  state,  explicitly,  that 
the  measure  now  introduced  was,  in  all 
its  main  principles,  much  the  same  as  that 
which  the  House  had  fuUj  discussed  on  a 
previous  occasion.  The  principal  altera- 
tion was,  that  it  was  proposed  to  place  in- 
solvents and  hankrupts  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  therehj  to  get  rid  of  a  Tery 
invidious  distinction  which  existed  between 
Memhers  insolvent  who  were  traders,  and 
Memhers  insolvent  who  were  not  irad«tu 
The  opposition  raised  to  the  Bill  in  its  pre- 
vious form,  and  in  nearly  its  final  stage, 
had  heen  raised  solely  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  instance,  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Membem  of  that 
House  should  he  as  amenable  to  the  law 
for  the  payment  of  their  just  debts  as  any 
other  men.  The  only  difference  which  ex* 
is  ted,  was  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view  in  common  shonU  be 
carried  out.  He  thought  it  quite  impos- 
sible that  a  Member  of  Parliament,  if  an* 
noyed  by  his  tailor  or  his  washerwoman, 
could  pay  that  attention  to  his  legislatiTe 
duties  which  he  otherwise  would,  or  that 
he  could  expect  to  maintain  that  reraeet  to 
which  his  position  entitled  him.  It  was 
said  that  tradesmen  were  very  often  in^ 
duced  to  give  credit  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment because  of  the  respectable  poution 
the  latter  held;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  any  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  recovery  of  just  and  lawfid 
debts.  One  objection  to  the  former  BiD 
was,  that  it  precluded  an  insolvent  Mem- 
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ber  from  re-election;  but,  according  to  the 
present  measure,  it  vras  provided,  that  an 
non.  Gentleman  was  eligible  for  re-election 
provided  he  obtained  his  discharge  from 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court.  He  would 
briefly  explain  to  the  House  the  process 
by  which,  under  this  Bill,  creditors  would 
bare  an  equal  chance  of  recovering  debts 
due  from  Members  as  from  persons  who 
bad  not  privilege  of  Parliament.  Thus  if 
any  Member  found  judgment  debts  against 
bim  which  ho  was  unable  to  satisfy,  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  filing  a 
schedule  of  all  his  debts  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  and  claiming  the  protection 
of  that  court;  the  process  of  rendering 
bis  person  and  filing  the  schedule  could  al- 
ways be  done  in  twenty-one  days;  upon 
which  an  immediate  hearing  of  the  case  is 
ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  and  his  dis- 
charge granted,  unless  fraud  is  proved 
agiinst  him,  or  very  strong  circumstances 
of  suspicion,  as  to  withholding  or  fraudulent 
concealment  of  a  portion  of  his  property. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  about  four  weeks, 
any  Member  who  may  have,  by  his  own 
imprudence,  or  the  dishonesty  of  others, 
been  thrown  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
would  be  at  once  cleared  of  them,  and  the 
House  be  spared  the  discreditable  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  refuge  for  dishonest  insol- 
vents, or,  what  was  still  worse,  of  harbour- 
ing within  its  walls  Members  who,  destitute 
eren  of  the  means  of  daily  support,  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  those  pecuniary 
temptations  which  their  position  command- 
ed»  and  their  urgent  necessities  required. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  seen  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  the  rights  of 
constituents  were  carefully  preserved,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  a  Member  proving 
a  knave  and  swindler :  in  such  cases,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court 
would  withhold  its  discharge,  and  the  Mem- 
ber be  incompetent  for  present  re-election  ; 
but  be  bad  yet  to  learn  that  constituen- 
cies were  fond  of  being  represented  by 
rogues,  and  least  of  all  by  pecuniary 
rogues.  He  regretted,  therefore,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
.  Hamlets,  instead  of  giving  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months,  had  not 
rather  given  notice  of  some  amendment  by 
which  the  object  they  professed  to  have  in 
common  might  be  better  can-icd  out.  It 
bad  been  asked  by  some,  **  Why  do  you 
interfere  at  all ;  the  existing  system  does 
no  great  harm  ?"  He  (Mr.  Moffatt)  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  did  a  great  deal  oJP 


harm.  It  involved  a  very  doubtful  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  and  was  calculated  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  House  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  that  he  should 
have  encountered  any  opposition  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  such  a  desirable 
measure,  and  he  considered  that  his  mo- 
tives had  been  very  much  misrepresented. 
The  case  was  simply  this — a  remedy  was 
proposed  by  which  fraudulent  insolvents 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  make  the 
House  their  sanctuary;  the  remedy  was 
only  applicable  in  the  case  of  proved  or 
judgment  debts ;  and  it  was  now  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  so  worthless  and 
rotten  a  privilege  should  be  retained  or 
abandoned. 

The  Motion  for  the  second  reading  hav- 
ing been  seconded, 

Sir  W.  clay  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  gave  the  hon. 
Proposer  full  credit  for  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  introduce  the  measure, 
hut  in  his  (Sir  W.  Clay's)  opinion,  it  was 
objectionable  alike  in  principle  and  de- 
tails, and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer 
to  its  further  progress  a  determined  oppo- 
sition. Since  he  had  originally  interfered 
to  delay  the  passing  of  the  Bill  (and  his 
first  interference  was  in  a  great  measure 
accidental),  he  had  conversed  with  many 
hon.  Friends  to  whose  opinions  he  attached 
great  i^eight,  and  the  result  of  such  and  of 
his  own  reflection  was,  that  the  measure  de- 
served fuller  consideration  than  had  yet 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  the  House.  The 
objects  of  it  were,  that  if  any  hon.  Member 
should  be  indebted  by  the  judgment  of 
any  court  of  record  in  any  sum  not  secured 
by  a  lien  on  real  property,  his  creditor 
might  apply  to  the  court  to  fix  a  peremp- 
tory time  for  the  payment  of 'the  debt; 
the  court  might  then  fix  a  day  for  its 
payment,  not  less  than  21  days  distant; 
and  if  payment  were  not  made  in  confor- 
mity with  the  order,  the  creditor  might 
apply  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  in 
England  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  serve  on  his  debtor  a  copy  of  the 
affidavit  and  notice  to  pay;  and  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors*  Court  must  order  pay- 
ment to  be  made  in  six  months  ;  and 
then  if  payment  were  not  made,  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  was  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker,  and  the  Member's  seat 
would  immediately  become  void.  The  ad- 
judication would  bring  into  operation  all 
the   stringent    powers   of    the    Insolvent 
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Debtors'  Court;  and  the  unseated  Mem- 
ber would  bo  ineligible  for  re-election 
until  he  was  purged  bj  that  court.  He 
(Sir  W.  Clay)  did  not  recollect  any  mea- 
sure which  had  been  ever  introduced  to 
the  House  of  a  more  objectionable  nature 
than  the  present.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
giving  increased  facilities  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  fromhon.  Members  of  that  House; 
and  if  this  measure  had  merely  contem- 
plated the  giving  of  such  facilities,  by 
means  less  objectionable  than  those  now 
proposed,  not  only  would  he  not  op- 
pose it,  but  any  provisions  of  the  kind 
would  receive  his  cordial  consent.  He 
should  support  any  measure  which  enacted 
that  after  certain  conditions  of  application 
to  a  Member  for  payment  of  a  debt  had 
been  made,  the  powers  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court  should  be  called  into  ope- 
ration, so  far  as  regarded  an  entire  ces- 
sion of  property;  but  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  sacrifice  of  the  seat  of  a  Mem- 
ber. It  appeared  to  him  that,  by  exclud- 
ing Members  who  did  not  pay  their  debts, 
Parliament  would  be  stepping  out  of  its 
legitimate  sphere,  would  be  meddling  with 
matters  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
would  be  infringing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple— viz.,  the  privilege  of  having  an  unre- 
stricted choice  of  persons  whom  they  con- 
sidered most  fit  to  represent  them.  The 
Bill  proceeded  upon  the  assumed  ground 
that  such  exclusion  was  **  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,"  But  he  con- 
tended that  in  attempting  to  enforce  such 
exclusion,  they  were  doing  what  they  had 
no  right  to  do,  and  which,  even  if  they  had 
the  right,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient 
to  do,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  do  it  ef- 
ficiently. He  confessed  he  had  no  high  idea 
of  the  **  independence  **  which  was  secured 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  believed  that 
independence  depended  far  less  upon  ex- 
ternal circumstances  than  upon  innate  qua- 
lities of  mind  and  heart.  There  were  many 
other  circumstances  which  affected  the  mo- 
rality of  the  House  much  more  than  the 
payment  of  debts.  Some  hon.  Members 
might  desire  to  get  appointments  for  their 
friends  —  they  might  look  for  office  for 
themselves;  in  cither  case  the  preferment 
might  be  the  reward  of  a  legitimate  ambi- 
tion, or  the  base  hire  for  dishonesty  and 
corruption.  But  how  was  the  House  to 
judge  ?  The  Bill  had  this  great  defect — 
it  punished  alike  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.     The  House  could  not  decide  whe- 


ther  any  man  contracted  debts  honesUy  or 
dishonestly;  they  could  not  judge  of  his 
moral  guilt,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
say  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  that  one  of  its  Members  should  be 
unable  to  meet  a  pecuniary  demand.  But 
supposing  they  could  do  so,  was  it  for 
them  to  say  what  amount  of  moral  delb* 
quency  ought  to  incapacitate  a  man  for 
sitting  in  that  House  ?  He  had  thought 
the  discussion  on  Wilkes's  case  had  Bet- 
tied  that  question  long  ago.  But  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  were  still  more  ob- 
jectionable, if  possible,  than  its  principle. 
It  subjected  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  more  to  the  discretion  of 
courts  of  law  than  any  measure  he  erer 
knew.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
original  court  to  decide  when  the  period 
of  payment  should  commence;  and,  there- 
fore, that  court  could  determine  when  a 
man  should  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  that 
House.  In  the  same  same  way  the  In- 
solvent Debtors'  Court  could  influence  the 
fate  of  Members,  and  decide  when  they 
should  be  capable  of  being  re-elected. 
There  was  another  grave  objection  in  the 
enormous  power  the  Bill  would  give  over 
Members  of  the  House.  It  would  be  in 
the  power  of  any  wealthy  individoal  or 
corporation  interested  in  a  Bill  which  they 
had  reason  to  believe  would  be  opposed 
by  some  active  and  energetic  Member, 
but  who  was  under  some  pecuniary  pres- 
sure, to  buy  up  a  debt  owing  by  such  per- 
son, and  having  taken  the  preliminary 
legal  steps,  to  have  his  seat  in  their 
power.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  wish 
to  extend  mammon  worship  in  this  coun- 
try— to  give  one  additional  pang  of  ha 
miliatiou  to  honest  poverty — or  to  extend 
the  power  of  mere  wealth.  A  similar  mea- 
sure had  been  opposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London,  and 
Lord  Althorp  in  1832:  that  Bill,  after 
passing  through  several  stages,  was  lost; 
and  he  tinisted  the  present  Bill  would  meet 
with  the  like  fate. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leare  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day 
three  months." 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  *how' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  MACKINNON :  Sir,  this  is  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  in  its 
principle,  and,  feeling  that  importance,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  reasons  that  will  guide  my  vote  on 
the  occasion.     If  any  one  looks  over  the 
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Parliamentary  history  of  this  country,  he 
will  find  that  the  privileges,  in  certain 
cases,  of  the  Memhers  of  this  House  are 
of  considerahle  antiquity — nearly  as  old  as 
the  assemhlage  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. In  those  early  days,  these  privileges 
were  of  much  importance,  as  this  House, 
at  that  period,  required  all  the  props  it 
could  obtain,  to  withstand  the  powerful 
inflaence  both  of  the  Crown,  under  the 
Tndors  and  Stuarts,  and  also  of  the  great 
barons  by  whom  the  other  House  was 
composed.  I  say,  in  every  point  of  view, 
those  privileges  of  the  Commons  were  then 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  keep  up  the 
tottering  influence  of  this  House  against 
the  preponderant  influence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  But  how 
much  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  has  altered 
since  these  days  that  are  gone !  This 
House  is  now,  perhaps,  more  powerful 
than  it  ought  to  be,  when  compared  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
stands  not  in  need  of  most  of  those  pri- 
Tileges  by  which  it  was  formerly  surround- 
ed. It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  Cessante  ra- 
ticne,  cessat  et  ipsa  lex.  Now,  let  us  for  a 
moment  see  how  these  privileges  have  gra- 
dually diminished,  and  are  now  gradually 
decreasing.  I  will  add,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  while  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  for  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  been  constantly  increasing, 
what  are  styled  the  privileges  of  the  House 
and  its  Members,  have  been  decreasing  in 
nearly  equal  proportion.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  little  more  than  a  century  that 
it  was  a  great  indignity  to  report  what 
was  said  m  this  House.  On  the  13th 
April,  1738,  the  House  resolved,  **  it  was 
a  notorious  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this 
House  for  any  printer  or  publisher  to  give 
any  account  of  the  debates  or  other  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House."  In  1771,  the 
debates  began  to  be  published,  and  a  con- 
test arose  between  the  publisher  and  the 
House,  which  occupied  the  House  for 
three  weeks,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business.  Here  again  the  House  gave 
way.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Mun*ay,  in  1751,  as  mentioned  by  Horace 
Walpole,  who  refused  to  kneel  at  the  bar, 
a  long  debate  ensued,  and  all  sorts  of 
punishments  proposed  in  the  House,  for 
the  man  who  refused  to  kneel.  On  18th 
March,  1772,  a  standing  order — a  very 
appropriate  order — was  made,  that  all  per- 
sons brought  to  the  bar  should  be  repri- 
manded standing.     Now,  Sir,  can  any  one 


admit  that  such  a  privilege  as  that  of  non- 
payment of  debts  should  remain  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  this  House?  Dr.  Paley 
has  truly  observed  that  all  privileges  given 
to  any  class,  must  be  given  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  otherwise  they  inflict 
injury  on  the  public.  Now,  what  possible 
benefit  to  the  country  can  it  be  to  have  in- 
solvent Members  in  this  House  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  said,  the  other  night,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  that  both  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  in  debt,  and  could  not  have  been  in 
Parliament,  had  a  Bill  like  the  present 
existed.  This  seems  a  wrong  conclusion 
from  the  premises.  These  great  men  were 
in  debt,  and,  in  the  event  of  this  Bill  being 
the  law  of  the  land,  their  party  or  their 
friends  would  have  come  forward  and  paid 
their  debts.  Now,  to  the  case  of  individual 
Members  of  this  House  as  relates  to  them- 
selves, if  there  are  any  such,  which  I  much 
doubt — what  possible  benefit  can  any  one 
do  himself  by  remaining  in  this  House,  if 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  his  debts  ?  Had 
he  not  better  give  up  his  tinkering  at 
legislation,  and  turn  his  attention  to  his 
own  affairs  ?  If  he  cannot  manage  his  own 
affairs,  is  he  likely  to  an*ange  those  of  the 
nation  ?  As  regards  this  House,  is  it  not 
desirable  that  every  individual  Member  of 
which  it  is  composed,  should  be  deemed  in 
in  a  condition  to  pay  his  debts  ?  It  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  this 
privilege  will  continue  ;  it  cannot  possibly 
continue  ten  years  ;  we  may,  therefore,  as 
well  have  the  credit  of  giving  up  the  pri- 
vilege at  once.  Considering  therefore. 
Sir,  that  this  privilege  is  injurious  to  the 
respectability  of  this  House  ;  that  it  an- 
swers no  purpose  ;  that  it  prevents  indi- 
viduals from  attending  to  their  private 
affairs,  and  that  it  cannot  long  continue — 
1  shall  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment said,  some  time  since,  when  this  Bill 
was  first  agitated,  that  he  would  give  his 
support  to  the  measure,  if  the  details  could 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Now,  can  any 
doubt  be  entertained  that  these  details  in 
Committee  can  be  arranged,  with  such  a 
host  of  learned  Gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing in  their  profession,  Members  of  this 
House  ?  Without  detaining  longer  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  I  will  only  add,  that 
by  passing  this  Bill,  which  you  must  do 
within  some  years  at  farthest,  you  will  not 
obtain  the  credit  with  the  people  of  giving 
up  an  useless  privilege,  and  yielding  to  the 
strong  sentiment  of  public  opinion. 
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Tiiuiit:'.'  :ijii»'!i':c  i;ia  ./i)ca!a  ".11  »i  ni«:aa.^  ■::'  r?i- 

aiiil  '4'<jai«i  :c  '.}»i  joaC  :<j  -say  :auc  ^ul-Ii  a  maa 
waa  uuC  as  ^oriliy  in.  point  or  niomricj  to 
»lc  in  ui'jkZ  Uuu.-st!  a^  any  other  inilivid'aal ' 
Whew  they  talked,  -jt  immonility,  erimi- 
naiity.  «jr  culpa  bill  ty.  who,  he  a^ikeil,  bad  a 
ri;jjht  tu  LCO  round  the  H-juse,  and  measure 
iho  moral  \t,\i\\u  or  whatever  they  liked  to 
call  it.  ot'his  fellow** :  A^  to  the  argument 
that  insolvent  Members  had  better  be  at- 
tend! 11  jj  to  their  uwu  a:fairs  than  meddling 
with  duties  of  leg islu lion,  without  offering 
any  disparagement  to  any  one  in  particu- 
Ihi".  he  would  ask  whether  there  were  not 
many  hon.  Members  now  in  that  House, 
coming  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  who  would  have  quite  enough  to  do 
in  lookiiig  after  their  own  affairs,  without 
attending,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and 
inconvenience,  as  many  of  them  did  i  And 
the  ^\x\\w  argument  that  was  used  against 
ins«ilvent  Members  was  equally  applieable 
to  iheiii.  lUit,  after  all,  the  real  question 
they  had  now  to  consider  was  this — was 
theevil  complained  of,  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence, that  to  riiid  a  remedy  we  ought 
to  incur  tlie  dangers  of  altering  the  whole 
coimueivlal  law  uf  the  country  **at  one 
fell  »Wii«q»,'*  and  cause  a  continual  colli- 
■ii.h  hitweeii  that  llouso  and  the  consti- 
tui-iicii--.  i  The  hon.  Cicntleman  who  spoke 
Iftal  liad  luid,  the  House  did  not  enjoy  the 


^coib^D,  w^jsHA  operate 
>.  A  T~.^i  zi^t  be  ab- 
r^zLZ  rim  ■::»:  :'iuz.irTT:-ji.:s:  a&j intention 
'^i  i.j-icr^ni:.  xiien  a  z>:d'^=  r»lj:in  be  lefttt 
\iLs  ji.ni*::  \^*l  xl  tlie  Liii*>QUQJ  and  dift- 
r~ii:'i  ".'.la:  :::l;ih:  properly  accacb  to  a  pcr- 
<Min  imii-r  -i:£'rr<£Q:  eireumscances,  would  be 
::id!c:cii  ripoc  hizi.  He  maintained  that  H 
-v-jiii'i  b*:  :xp«.saible  to  work  the  Bill  for 
1.17  -L^f;il  purpose;  and  In  the  long  conrae 
i(  J  J3  eiperienoe  in  that  Honse,  be  had 
!i»;ard  sm  little  of  hon.  Members  eUinung 
^,e  privilege  of  protection  from  arrest  for 
•i>:'oc,  tLat  he  believed  the  benefit  the  mea- 
sure would  secure,  would  not  be  anything 
like  commensurate  with  the  riak  of  legis- 
lative and  constitutional  evils  which  its 
adoption  would  create,  and  therefore  he 
:  must  strenuously  oppose  its  second  read* 

Captaix  HARRIS  considered  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  to  be  a  good  and  legiti- 
;  mate  one;  but  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
I  Gentleman    the    Member   for   Dartmouth 
;  would  arrive  at  his  object  by  means  of  this 
Bill.     He  believed  it  would  put  greater 
power  over  the  House  into  the  hands  of 
creditors  than  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to 
possess,  and,  instead  of  rendering  Members 
liable  to  exclusion  from  the  House  for  in- 
solvency, he  believed,  if  they  were  made 
liable  to  arrest  during  the  recess  up  to  a 
short  time  bcforo  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  one  would  enter  the  House  for 
the  sake  of  protection  from  his  debts. 

Mil.  MULLIXGS  would  support  the 
Bill,  because  he  believed  that  persons  who 
were  not  independent  in  their  circum- 
stances were  destitute  of  one  of  the  essen- 
tial qualifieations  of  a  Member  of  that 
House.  Bankrupt  Meml>ors  were  not  now 
allowed  an  immunity  from  the  claims  of 
their  creditors:  but  with  regard  to  insolvent 
Members  thoro  was  an  entire  denial  of  jus- 
tice to  the  creditor.  The  insolvent  Mem- 
ber could  disjH>se  of  his  property  without 
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being  liable  to  be  ezumined  before  tbe  or- 
dinary tribunals  of  the  country  as  to  whe- 
ther he  had  fraudulently  made  away  with 
it  or  not.  It  had  been  objected  to  this 
Bill  that  it  would  exclude  Members  guilty 
of  no  immorality  themselves,  but  whose  es- 
tates had  been  heavily  encumbered  by  their 
predecessors.  But  the  fact  was,  that  no 
man  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  his  ancestors;  and  if  the  owner 
wiahed  to  go  to  the  money  market  to  re- 
Hove  himself  from  his  embarrassments,  he 
had  only  to  let  the  creditor  know  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  the  security  of  his  es- 
tate, and  the  creditor  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  terms. 

SmT.  COLEBROOKE  would  support 
^e  Bill,  because  he  thought  the  reason  for 
these  privileges  had  ceased,  and  that  if 
they  were  retained  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  exercised  for  discreditable 
purposes. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  considered  that  their 
privileges  formed  a  very  important  subject, 
securing  as  they  did  the  independence  of 
the  votes  of  the  Members  of  that  House; 
and  he  held  that  that  object  could  not  be 
secured  consistently  with  this  Bill.  For 
what  was  the  principle  of  the  measure  ? 
Why,  to  enable  the  creditor  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  take  steps  in  a  sum- 
mary way  that  might  deprive  that  Member 
of  his  seat.  And  let  them  just  conceive 
what  would  be  the  position  of  any  Memher 
liable  to  such  proceedings  by  an  individual 
creditor  who  wished  to  secure  his  vote  on 
any  particular  question.  He  said,  that 
anything  more  degrading  than  the  situa- 
tion of  that  Member  whose  independence 
might  be  thus  struck  at,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive.  That  consideration  of  itself 
was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give  his  de- 
cided opposition  to  this  Bill;  for  while  he 
admitted  that  at  present,  in  a  sense,  an  in- 
justice was  done  to  the  creditor,  at  tbe  same 
time  the  paramount  consideration  he  had 
mentioned  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
And  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  case  of  practical  inconvenience  suf- 
fered by  a  creditor  by  reason  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  55;  Noes 
46  :    Majority  10. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Blair,  S. 
Boavsrto,  hon.  £.  P. 


Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 


Christy,  S. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Colebroke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Ellis.  J. 
Grordon,  Adm. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Haves,  Sir  E. 
Heild,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 

List  of 

Barrington,  Visct. 
Bernal,  R. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bromley,  R. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bimbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Clay,  J. 
Deedes,  W. 

D'Eyncourt,rt,  hn.C.T. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
King,  hon,  P.  J.  L. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 


Maiterman,  J, 
Mundy,  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Pugh,  D. 
RomiUy,SirJ. 
Simeon,  J. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Talfourd,  Serjt. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomely.  T. 
TufheU,  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Wellealey,  Lord  C. 
WUliams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 

TBLL1B8. 

Moffatt,  G. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 

the  Noes. 

Mahon,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Munti,  G.  F. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
,    Roche,  £.  B. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  £. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
WUlyams,  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TELLERS. 

Stuai*t,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2**,  and  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday next. 

BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS  BILL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

Clauses  6,  7,  and  8,  were  severally 
agreed  to  without  discussion. 

On  Clause  9,  providing  that  charges  of 
bribery  or  treating  may  be  made  against  an 
unsuccessful  candidate,  whether  the  seat 
be  prayed  for  or  not. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  stated,  that  the 
clause  had  his  concurrence,  but  had  been 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Abing- 
don. The  eflfect  of  the  proviso  would  be 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what  had  taken 
place  last  Session  on  more  than  one  ocoa< 
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sion,  namely,  that  on  the  trial  of  an  elec- 
tion petition  bribery  at  a  former  election 
had  been  proved.  In  the  similar  cases  of 
Horsham  and  Cheltenham,  the  Members 
were  unseated  on  account  of  bribery  or 
treating.  In  both  cases  contests  took 
place  on  the  avoidance  of  the  first  elec- 
tions. Petitions  were  presented,  on  the 
trials  of  which  charges  of  bribery  were 
brought  forward,  referring,  not  to  the  elec- 
tions in  question,  but  to  the  elections  of 
the  previous  year.  In  both  cases,  the  ex- 
traordinary course  had  been  taken  of  giv- 
ing notice  to  the  electors  that  their  votes 
would  be  thrown  away  in  consequence  of 
bribery  at  a  former  election.  In  the  case 
of  Horsham,  the  Committee  decided  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  two  that  the  notice  to 
the  electors  was  good,  and  they  seated 
Lord  !tf\^ard  Howard,  who  had  the  mi- 
nority of'votes.  By  a  mere  electioneering 
trick  a  candidate  might  be  cheated  out  of 
his  seat,  to  the  gross  violation  of  all  jus- 
tice. In  the  Cheltenham  case,  the  Com- 
mittee held,  and  properly,  that  they  would 
not  seat  a  candidate  who  had  a  minority  of 
votes  in  consequence  of  those  notices  hav- 
ing been  issued.  By  a  majority  also  of 
three  to  two,  that  Committee  came  to  an 
opposite  conclusion  from  the  Horsham 
Committee. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  opposed  the  clause, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  subject  an  un- 
successful candidate  to  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct  at  the  election,  without  his  previ- 
ously receiving  notice  that  charges  were 
intended  to  be  brought  against  him. 

Sir  W.  clay,  as  chairman  of  the 
Cheltenham  Election  Committee,  begged 
to  make  a  few  observations.  The  question 
had  come  before  them  as  to  whether  it  was 
competent  for  them  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  acts  of  previous  bribery,  and  they 
were  of  opinion,  after  hearing  counsel,  that 
it  was  competent  for  them  to  do  so,  so 
that  a  man  might  be  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  against  a  charge  of  bribery  com- 
mitted four  or  ^WQ  years  before.  The 
clause  before  them  would,  he  considered, 
obviate  the  difficulty,  and  he  approved  of 
the  objects  of  it. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  announced,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  withdraw  the  clause 
for  the  present,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  University;  but 
ho  would  bring  up  the  clause  in  its  amend- 
ed form  on  the  report. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  considered  that 
ilae  notice  should  be  given  to  an  unsuccess- 


ful candidate  against  whom  a  petition  had 
not  been  presented,  in  case  it  was  intended 
to  prefer  any  charge  against  him. 

Sir  T.  COLEBROOKE  would  suggest, 
that  if  it  were  desirable  that  such  charges 
should  be  rebutted,  it  should  be  done  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  done  under  a 
petition. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  requested  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  to  re- 
print his  Bill,  as  he  now  proposed  to  make 
a  material  alteration  in  a  new  clause,  and 
there  was  considerable  misapprehension  on 
that  side  of  the  House  as  to  what  portion 
of  the  measure  he  intended  to  retun.  Let 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  intended  to  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  referring 
to  the  second  Cheltenham  Election  Com- 
mittee, last  Session,  said,  that  he  had  on 
that  occasion  been  impressed  with  this 
consideration,  that,  whilst  they  were  every 
Session  endeavouring,  by  a  sort  of  ram- 
bling legislation,  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption,  they  were  wholly  neglecting 
one  important  course  of  proceeding,  by 
the  adoption  of  which  they  might  do  much 
good,  namely,  that  of  settling  by  law 
those  points  in  regard  to  bribery  and  treat- 
ing which  were  constantly  coming  before 
them.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  actual  state  of  the  law  on  those  sub- 
jects, and  to  see  the  points  in  which  it  re- 
quired amendment.  Last  year,  as  was 
well  known,  two  Committees  came  to  dif- 
ferent decisions  on  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture at  the  same  time,  and  each  Commit- 
tee by  a  casting  vote.  The  clause  before 
the  House  left  this  most  important  ques- 
tion just  as  much  open  as  before;  and  it 
was  possible  that  a  candidate,  being  in  a 
minority,  and  having,  perhaps,  only  somie 
thirty  or  forty  votes,  might,  in  the  event 
of  his  opponent  being  unseated  on  the 
ground  of  bribery  and  treating,  be  declared 
the  sitting  Member  in  his  place.  If  they 
left  the  law  in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  it 
would  lead  to  endless  petitions  in  future 
Parliaments.  For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  decision  which  had  been 
come  to  in  the  Cheltenham  case  was  the 
correct  one,  and  that  the  decision  in  regard 
to  the  Horsham  election  was  wrong.  If 
he  might  offer  a  suggestion  on  this  case 
before  he  sat  down,  he  would  say  that  thej 
must  decide  this  question  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  declare  that  in  no  case  should 
a  Committee,  pronouncing  a  M^nber  dia* 
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qualified  from  want  of  property,  or  for 
bribery,  give  the  seat  to  a  candidate  who 
might  be  unable  to  place  himself  in  a  ma- 
jority; or  else  declare  that,  in  such  a  case, 
a  candidate  who  had  obtained  a  certain  por- 
tion— to  be  hereafter  determined  upon — of 
the  suffrages  of  the  constituency,  and  whose 
hands  were  free  from  bribery,  should  be  the 
sitting  Member. 

Mr.  B.  H.  BUNBURY,  as  a  member 
of  the  Horsham  Committee,  begged  to  state 
that  they  believed  they  were  bound  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  to  come  to  the 
decision  at  which  they  had  arnved;  it  was 
their  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Btate  of  the  law  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
he  believed  that  was  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  had  carefully  inquired  into  the 
subject.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  two  princi- 
ples of  hia  clause,  and  that  the  clause 
would  be  retained,  with  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  University. 
He  also  considered  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth 
was  most  valuable,  and  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  removing  all  doubt,  and  set- 
tling the  question. 

Mb.  BERNAL  :  Do  I  understand  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  postpone  the  clause  ? 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  :  I  propose  to 
postpone  it  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University;  but  I  will  bring  it  for- 
ward again  on  the  report. 

Viscount  MAHON  hoped  that  the 
House  would  be  prepared  in  the  ensuing 
Session  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  by  means  of  a  Select  Committee. 
He  really  thought  the  fact  of  bribery  and 
treating  depended  much  loss  upon  any 
positive  enactment  than  upon  the  view 
taken  of  the  matter  by  any  particular  Com- 
mittee. He  thought,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  most  important  distinction  in  fact — 
and  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  distinction  in  law — be- 
tween refreshments  honestly  given  to  voters, 
and  money  and  riotous  entertainment  sup- 

Slied  to  voters  in  towns.  He  hoped  that 
is  hon.  Friend  would  agree  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  have  this  Bill 
recommitted;  and  he  would  also  suggest 
that  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  Bill 
should  be  modified.  In  his  opinion  they 
were  both  rather  too  comprehensive. 

Mb.  ARMSTRONG  considered  that  the 
clause  was  one  of  vital  importance ;  and  he 
thought  no  other  alteration  was  required 
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except  a  provision  for  giving  notice  to  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  that  his  conduct 
would  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  G.  J.  HEATHCOTE  said,  that  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
giving  refreshment  tickets  was  one  that 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  impossible 
to  be  dispensed  with.  The  people  who 
came  great  distances  to  vote  for  a  person, 
would  think  they  were  treated  in  a  mean 
and  inhospitable  manner  if  those  tickets 
were  to  be  withheld.  He  did  not  see, 
either,  that  there  could  possibly  be  any 
corruption  in  so  doing;  as,  if  all  the  can- 
dates  did  the  same  thing,  it  could  not  ope- 
rate unfairly  to  the  interests  of  any  one 
of  them.  He  believed  the  system  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  little  innocent  harmless 
hospitality. 

Clause  postponed.  Remaining  clauses 
of  the  Bill  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported  as  amended;  to  be  consider- 
ed on  Wednesday  next. 

AFFIRMATION  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  law  said,  that  he  should  regret 
that  the  Bill  should  be  said  to  have  passed 
with  his  concurrence,  as  he  believed  its 
effect  would  be  most  injurious,  and,  if 
passed,  they  might  as  well  shut  up  the 
courts  of  justice  at  once.  In  every  civil 
case,  the  parties  to  any  proceeding  were 
entitled  to  have  the  best  evidence  they 
could  get,  given  before  the  court  on  the 
most  solemn  veracity  of  the  witness.  If 
this  measure  were  passed,  any  person 
might  present  himself  who  had  possessed 
at  one  time  a  good  character  and  a  good 
half-crown,  and  deprive  the  parties  of  all 
the  benefit  of  such  evidence. 

Main  Question  put,  "  That  the  Bill  be 
now  read  the  third  time.** 

The  House  divided : —Ayes  73;  Noes 
51:  Majority  22. 

Bill  read  3^ 

On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  complained  of  the 
haste  and  absence  of  discussion  which  had 
marked  the  progi'css  of  this  Bill.  He  did 
not  wish  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  the  vote  which  had  just  been 
given  should  be  considered  as  the  delibe- 
rate act  of  a  full  House,  but  that,  owing 
to  accidental  circumstances,  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  had  been  facilitated  in  a  manner 
most  extraordinary.  If  the  principle  of 
such  a  Bill  as  this  was  good,  it  tended  di^ 
2S 
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He  spoke  on  the  experience  of  twenty  jean, 
and  he  implored  of  the  House  not  to  make 
this  dangerous  experiment. 

Mb.  Alderman  SIDNEY  opposed  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  He  spoke  after 
considerahle  experience  in  the  police  courts 
of  the  city,  and  he  knew  the  great  effect 
that  the  oath  had  upon  the  lower  class  of 
witnesses  especially.  In  some  of  the  city 
courts  there  were  two  Testaments,  one 
with  a  cross  upon  the  hack,  and  one  with- 
out, and  he  had  found,  in  a  yast  namher 
of  instances,  that  Roman  Catholics  would 
give  evidence  upon  the  Testament  without 
the  cross,  hut  refused  to  do  so  when  the 
Testament  with  the  cross  was  handed  to 
them.  Holding  these  opinions,  he  had 
twice  recorded  his  opinion  against  the 
passing  of  this  measure,  and  if  any  divi- 
sion  now  took  place,  he  would  adopt  a 
similar  course. 

Motion  made  and  Question  pot,  **  That 
the  Bill  do  pass." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  77;  Noes 
73 :  Majority  4. 


rectly  to  the  aholition  of  all  oaths;  and 
the  sooner  that  abolition  took  place  the 
better,  as  to  invite  parties  to  take  oaths, 
after  oaths  had  been  declared  to  he  unne- 
cessary, was  to  invite  them  to  do  that 
which  might  be  almost  considered  a  crime. 
Mb.  law  said,  that  this  was  a  measure 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  testimony  given 
in  a  court  of  justice.  It  not  only  went  to 
relievo  tender  consciences  from  giving  ge- 
nuine and  true  testimony,  but  it  carried 
with  it  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  evidence  given 
under  a  less  solemn  sanction  than  that  of 
an  oath,  was  entitled  to  equal  faith  with 
testimony  on  oath.  He  was  satisfied  that 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice  would  feel  that 
this  was  a  blow  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
that  administration.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  so :  but  this  he  knew,  that 
the  most  hardened  criminals  had  often 
shrunk  from  giving  that  testimony  on  oath 
which  might  have  relieved  their  companions 
in  the  dock  from  the  consequences  of  a 
conviction.  He  well  knew  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  witnesses  when  they  were  re- 
minded that  they  were  speaking  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  He  had 
himself  frequently  seen  the  difference  of 
demeanour  which  such  reminding  had  upon 
the  witnesses  in  the  box.  If  the  person 
to  be  exempted  from  an  oath  were  a  Dis- 
senter, a  Separatist,  or  a  Quaker,  well 
and  good;  that  was  done,  and  could  not 
now  be  undone;  but  here  the  person  to  be 
excused  was  a  person  professing  to  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  who,  if  he  con- 
sulted the  pastor  of  his  own  church,  would 
be  told  that  it  was  not  only  not  according 
to  his  duty,  but  that  it  positively  was  his 
duty,  in  matters  affecting  the  discharge  of 
public  justice,  to  pledge  his  veracity  upon 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  What  wonld  be 
the  practical  effect  of  the  measure  ?  As 
often  as  a  person  thought  he  might  be 
called  as  a  witness,  and  that  much  might 
depend  on  his  evidence,  he  conld  give  it  in 
a  much  looser  manner  than  under  the  so- 
lemn obligation  of  an  oath.  He  might  be 
reminded  that  a  man's  life  might  be  taken 
upon  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker;  but  this 
was  DO  reason  why  persons  professing  the 
£uth  of  the  Protestant  Church  should  be 
sheltered  by  a  certitcate.  Depend  upon 
it,  if  thej  passed  this  Bill,  appeals  vould  be 
made  to  juries  to  ask  whether  they  could 
pla^re  the  same  reliance  on  exideace  given 
asder  the  protection  of  a  certificate,  and 
that  given  tender  the  obligation  cf  an  cath. 
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Armstrong,  R.  B. 

Bagshaw,  J. 

Baines,  M.  T. 

Bass,  M.  T. 

Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 

Bemal,  R. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 

Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 

Bright,  J. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Brown,  W. 

Banbury,  E.  H. 

Buxton,  Sir  E.N. 

Carendiah,  hon.  C.  G. 

Clay,  J. 

Clar.SirW. 

Cliffi)rd,  H.  M. 

Cobden,  R. 

ColehnMke,SirT.  £. 

Crovder,  R.  B. 

D»Tie.  Sir  IL  R.  F. 

D*  £yncoazvtjK«.C.T. 

Duncan,  G. 

Ellis.  J. 

ETaB«.W. 

Pagan,  W. 

Fo^ey.  J,  IL  IL 

Pea:.  W.J. 

F^T«mBLC«L 

Gih6>oa,n  Wa.T.3f. 

Gnwne,  J. 

Harris,  R. 
!Hea:d.J. 
;  Hearr.  A. 

Kill.  Ixwd  M. 
■  Jerra^  Sir  J, 

Km«a"».  J. 
j  Kirr .  boa.  P.  J.  U 


ILL. 


Lewis^G.C. 

Maitlaiid,T. 

MarskalUW. 

MatbMOB,CQL 

Milne8,R.M. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Moffiitt,6. 

MoDadl,W. 

Mo«ya,ki«.E. 

Mowatt,F. 

Mullings^J.R. 

Xapier,  J. 

OT<»iiell,li. 

(yFlakntj.A. 

Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

PeebdUGa^ 

PilkiBgUM^J. 

Priw,Sir]L 

Scrofe^G.P. 
Sk»daa,K.Bw 

SBxtii,it,'koa.R.Y. 

S(a»Mi.  W.  R.  C 

■oLa, 
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Arkwright,  G. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baldook,  £.  H. 
BarringtoD,  Visot. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinek,  Lord  H. 
Beretlbrd,  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bromlej,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruoe,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller.SirJ.Y. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Bwrroughes,  H.  N. 
Oooka,T.S. 
Godringtoo,  SirW. 
Colei,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Deedet,W. 
Danoombe,  hon.  0. 
Pa  Pre,  C.  G. 
£aft,SirJ.  B. 
Egerton,W.T. 
Ettcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Tkmhain,  E.  B. 
FLo7er,J. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Goring,  C. 

Gonlbum,  rt.  kon.  H. 
Gwyxi,H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heneage,G.  H.W. 
HiU,  Lord  E. 


Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Legh,  G.  0. 

Lewi8,rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Maonaghten,  Sir  £. 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Miles,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mundy,  W.  * 
Newdegate,  G.  N. 
Nioholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Reid,  Col. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Waddington,  H. 
Welle8ley,LordO. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Young,  Sir  J, 

TELLERS. 

Law,  C.  E. 
Sidney,  Aid. 


Mb.  law  gold,  that  from  information 
which  he  had  received,  he  had  heen  led  to 
belieye  that  there  had  been  an  irregularitj 
in  the  passage  of  the  Affirmation  Bill  to 
^e  House  of  Lords.  He  had  been  inform- 
ed bj  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  that 
the  title  of  the  Bill  had  not  been  distinctly 
agreed  to,  nor  put  as  a  substantive  ques- 
tion from  the  chair.  The  question,  ''  That 
this  he  the  title  of  the  Bill,  '  was  necessary 
to  be  put,  as  he  submitted,  in  order  to  per- 
fect it.  Other  business  had  since  been  in- 
troduced, and  as  that  question  had  not 
been  audibly  put  at  the  time,  the  Bill  had 
been  irregularly  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  he  recol- 
lected putting  the  question  that  the  Bill 
be  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Mr. 
Wood,  and  his  impression  was  that  he  had 
previously  put  the  question  relating  to  the 
title  of  the  Bill;  but  if  not,  the  title  of  the 
Bill  might  be  added  now,  its  omission  would 
not  vitiate  prior  proceedings. 

Mr.  law  humbly  submitted,  that  the 
qiMstion  with  respect  to  the  title  of  the 


Bill  was  now  out  of  order  altogether,  otheif 
business  having  intervened. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  by  any  accident  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  put,  the  House  should 
allow  the  Speaker  to  put  it  now.  Of 
course,  nobody  would  think  of  dividing  on 
the  matter. 

Mb.  Law  had  submitted  to  the  chairt 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  to  see  that  the  question 
respecting  the  title  was  put  as  a  substan- 
tive Motion.  As  a  question  of  precedent, 
he  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  omit  any  question 
on  which  a  debate  might  arise,  or  the  sense 
of  the  House  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  T.  D'EYNCOURT  said,  that  the 
usual  course  was,  that  the  question  could 
first  be  put,  **  That  this  be  the  title  of  the 
Bill;"  and  then  the  question  that  it  be 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  this  Bill 
had  been  actually  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  might  be  a  difficulty;  but  the 
order  of  the  House  to  that  effect  had  not 
been  yet  obeyed,  and  the  Bill  was  conse- 
quently still  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  said,  that  the  question 
depended  upon  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Speaker.  If  the  title  of  the  Bill  had  been 
put  from  the  Chair,  then  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter;  but  if,  unfortunately,  by 
some  inadvertence,  this  had  not  been  done, 
then  the  point  was  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
question  had  been  omitted  on  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  House  to  divide.  It  was 
desirable  to  know  whether  on  the  title  of 
the  Bill  it  was  competent  to  take  a  divi- 
sion. He  hoped,  before  the  debate  pro^ 
ceeded  further,  they  would  have  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  Chair  on  this  point. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  he  under* 
stood  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was,  whether  the  title 
of  the  Bill  would  not  be  affected,  as  it  had 
passed.  He  had  replied  that  the  last  ques« 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title  of  the 
Bill.  He  really  should  have  said,  that  his 
own  impression  was  that  he  had  put  all  the 
questions,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
competent  officers  at  the  table.  This  ques- 
tion was  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and 
might  have  been  put  in  a  hurried  manner. 
He  recollected  perfectly  well  putting  the 
last  question,  as  to  the  Bill  being  sent  to 
the  Lords,  because  he  had  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  in  his  eye  at 
the  time  he  put  the  question. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  observed,  that  he  wai 
close  to  the  chair  at  the  time,  and  his  own 
2S2 
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impression  was  that  the  Speaker  did  put 
the  question;  but  he  would  not  take  his 
oath  on  the  point. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  consider- 
ed,  if  there  had  been  any  inadvertence 
in  this  case,  it  was  not  a  question  which 
touched  the  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of 
the  Bill.  The  point  was,  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  inadvertence  in  a  mere  formal  ques- 
tion as  to  the  title  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
never  seen  a  division  on  this  question  since 
he  had  been  in  Parliament.  He  would 
submit  it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  op- 
posed this  Bill,  whether  they  bond  fide  in- 
tended to  take  a  division  on  that  question; 
and  if  not,  whether,  from  a  mere  inad- 
vertence, they  would  press  their  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  if  it  was  admitted 
that  there  had  been  some  inadvertence  as 
to  putting  the  question  as  to  the  title  of 
the  Bill,  the  matter  would  stand  thus  :  an 
hon.  Member  had  been  directed  to  take 
the  Bill  to  the  Lords,  but  it  had  not  yet 
left  the  House,  and  it  had  not  been  signed 
by  the  clerk,  therefore  it  was  not  too  late 
to  put  the  title  to  it.  His  own  impression 
still  was,  that  he  had  put  the  question. 

Mr.  law  observed  that  he  would  not 
press  the  matter  further. 

Subject  dropped. 

COPYHOLDS  ENFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  AGLIONBY,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  said,  that  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  serious  opposition  at  that  stage 
of  the  Bill,  although  several  petitions  had 
been  presented  against  it;  but  these  rather 
applied  to  the*  details  to  be  considered  in 
Committee,  than  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  intro- 
duced, at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Session,  a  Bill  very  similar  in  its  provi- 
sions to  the  present,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  it  had  been  allowed  to  drop  with- 
out notice,  and  another  measure  was 
brought  in,  which  also  was  not  pressed. 
Why  neither  of  these  measures  came  down 
to  that  House,  he  could  not  say;  but  ho  re- 
ferred to  the  matter  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  Government  had  taken  up  the 
question  last  year.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session,  he  had  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  a  measure  on  the 
subject  during  the  present  Session;  and  on 


being  informed  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
do  so,  he  felt  called  upon  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  introducing  this 
Bill.  In  1841,  a  Committee  of  that  House 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject;  and,  after  full  considera- 
tion, it  had  reported  that  for  the  relief  of 
the  poorer  holders  of  land  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  some  measure  for  the  enfran- 
chisement  of  copyholds  should  pass.  The 
report  also  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinioa 
of  the  Committee  that  copyhold  tenure  was 
not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  existing  system 
was  a  blot  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country.  It  added,  that  a  measure  for  this 
purpose  would  not  only  be  a  public  boon» 
but  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  ob- 
ject. The  Committee  strongly  urged  the 
passing  of  a  measure  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  years  was  to  be  allowed  for 
voluntary  enfranchisement,  after  which  pe- 
riod it  should  be  compulsory.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  recommendation  a  Bill  was 
introduced  in  1841  on  this  subject,  which 
passed  into  a  law,  but  this  only  went  to 
the  extent  of  voluntary  commutation.  On 
that  occasion,  he  and  many  other  hon. 
Members  expressed  their  opinion  that  with 
merely  voluntary  enfranchisement  little 
would  be  done,  and  they  urged  that  the 
Bill,  like  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
should,  if  voluntary  arrangements  were  not 
made  before  a  certain  time,  become  com- 
pulsory. They  had  been  justified  by  the 
result  in  the  predictions  they  then  made, 
for  although  some  manors,  or  portions  of 
manors,  had  been  enfranchised,  and  those 
chiefly  under  ecclesiastical  tenure,  yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  good  had 
been  effected.  The  returns  on  the  table 
would  show  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  land  held  under  this  objection- 
able tenure  had  been  enfranchised.  Har- 
ing  had  nearly  nine  years'  experience 
of  the  voluntary  system,  he  conceived  he 
was  justified  in  calling  on  the  House  to 
proceed  a  step  further.  The  copyhold 
commissioners  had  reported,  that  after 
nM)re  than  six  years'  experience  they  found 
that  there  had  been  a  slow  bat  gradual 
advance  in  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds held  under  ecclesiastical  lords  of 
manors;  but  great  difficulties  had  attended 
the  enfranchisement  of  those  held  under 
lay  lords.  He  (Mr.  Aglionby)  was  aware 
that  there  were  exceptions  to  this.  For 
instance,  the  hon.  Member  for  Devonport, 
who  held  several  manors  in  the  north  of 
England,  had  rendered  great  advantages 
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to  his  tenants  by  the  facilities  which  he 
had  afforded  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyhold  tenures  on  his  estate;    but  this 
was  ahnost  a  solitary  instance.     The  com- 
missioners  also  said  that   a  general  and 
immediate  system  of  compulsory  enfran- 
chisement might  be  found  to  be  objection- 
able; they  therefore  recommended  that  a 
more  gradual  system  should  be  adopted, 
by  which  this  objectionable  tenure  might 
be  got  rid  of.      They  also  recommended 
that  a  commutation  should  take  place,  by 
a  fixed  annual  payment,  in  the  place  of  the 
present  fines  and  heriots.     In  another  re- 
port, made  in  November,  1 848,  the  com- 
missioners  expressed    a    similar  opinion, 
and  recommended   that  a  certain   course 
shonld  be  adopted,  which  would  be  found 
embodied  in  the  measure  before  the  House. 
The  Bill,   with  few  exceptions,   followed 
that  which  was  introduced   by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the   part  of  the   Govern- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Session.     He  alluded  to  the  first  and  not 
the  second  of  the  Bills  introduced  into  the 
other  House.  The  latter  proposed  a  general 
and  immediate  enfranchisement  of  all  copy- 
holds.    He  certainly  could  not  be  a  party 
to  such  a  Bill,  because  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  neither  desirable  nor  practicable. 
His  Bill,  therefore,  resembled  the  first  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The 
first  exception  he  proposed  to  make  in  that 
Bill  was  to  get  rid  of  the  clause  which  en- 
acted that  after  two- thirds  of  the  tenants 
were  enfranchised,  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately compulsory  to  confer  it  on  the  other 
third.     He  did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
this,   and  it    might  be    found   to  weigh 
heavily  on  the  poorer  holders.     The  other 
^clause  in  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
which  he  objected,  was  one  which  enacted 
that  the  expense  of  the  enfranchisement 
should  be  divided  between  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the   tenantry.      In  his   (Mr. 
Aglionby*s)  Bill  he  proposed  that  the  whole 
of  the  charge  should  fall  upon  the  tenant, 
for  the   latter    received    the    advantage. 
There  had  been  no  indication  of  a  strong 
feeling  against  his  measure,  for  although 
the  number  of  petitions  in  its  favour  was 
six,  while  the  number  presented  against  it 
amounted  to  thirty-two,  yet  the  signatures 
in  its  favour  numbered  132,  while  those 
against  it  were  only  sixty.     He  was  ready 
to  give  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  prior  to  the  next  stage,  and 
every  facility  for  the  fullest  discussion  of 
details   in   Committee;    and  he  earnestly 
h<^»ed  the  House  would  at  least  admit  the 


principle,  and  not  reject  the  Bill  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  G.  J.  HEATHCOTE  said,  that 
the  Government,  in  whose  hands  alone  the 
measure  should  be  placed,  if  at  all,  had  al- 
ready twice  attempted  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  wholly  failed,- 
so  complicated  were  the  obstacles  which  in 
all  directions  presented  themselves.  The 
measure  before  the  House  presented  the 
important  objection,  that  it  was  a  wholly 
one-sided  legislation  in  relation  to  a  species 
of  tenure  in  which  both  parties  connected 
with  it  were  jointly  interested.  He  did 
not  himself  desire  to  prevent  the  Bill  from 
going  into  Committee;  but  he  warned  the 
Government  and  the  House  that  there 
were  exceeding  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  turner  was  not  opposed  to  well- 
considered  amendments  of  the  law;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  he  might  state,  that  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  take  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  he  should  think  it  his  duty,  next 
Session,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose. 
He  entertained  very  great  objections  to 
this  Bill,  however,  and  believed  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  by  Parliament  more 
prejudicial  than  to  interfere,  by  means  of 
commissioners,  with  the  rights  of  property 
in  this  country.  If  there  could  be  said  to 
be  any  principle  at  all  in  the  matter,  he 
should  say  it  was  this,  that  the  Legislature 
ought  not  to  interfere  unless  a  clear  case  of 
public  necessity  were  made  out.  If  such 
a  case  could,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
said  to  exist,  it  must  be  considered  equally 
to  affect  the  landlord  as  the  tenant;  and, 
therefore,  the  proposed  arrangement  ought 
to  be  made  compulsory,  if  made  at  all. 
As  such  a  measure  ought  to  rest  upon 
general  policy,  he  should  not  then  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  should  now 
confine  himself  to  observing,  that  the  mea- 
sure before  them  left  copyright  tenure  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  state  in  which  it  pre- 
viously stood.  He  wished  further  to  say, 
that  in  all  cases  of  copyhold  tenure,  where 
mines  and  minerals  existed,  a  great  griev- 
ance was  left  unredressed.  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  move, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  was 
anxious  to  state  the  reasons  which  would 
induce  him  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading.  In  his  opinion  it  would  not  be 
respectful  to  the  commissioners  who  had 
inquired  into  the  subject,  not  to  attempt  to 
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reduce  into  some  shape  those  recommenda- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  also  contained  many  of  the  clauses 
in  the  measure  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  last  Session  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. For  these  reasons  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion;  but  he  reserved  to  him- 
self, and  to  those  with  whom  he  was  acting, 
the  right  of  rejecting  any  of  the  details, 
and  ultimately,  if  they  deemed  it  necessary, 
to  vote  against  the  third  reading. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word* now' 
Btand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  80;  Noes 
55  :  Majority  25. 


List  of  the  AYisia. 


Alcock,  T. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
BasB,  M.  T. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Oobden,  R. 
Golofl,  H.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 

D*Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goooh,  E.  S. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Harris,  R. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
liewisham,  Visct. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Mathenon,  Col.* 


Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
MonseU,  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrare,  Earl  of 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Portal,  M. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talfourd,  Sen. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornley,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
TufneU,  fl. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Willyams,  H. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TXLLEBS. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Granger,  T.  C, 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adah*,  H.  E. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  W. 
Blair,  S. 


Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 


Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Makinnon,  W.  A. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mandeville,  Visot. 
Meux,  Sir  H, 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Paoke,  0.  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0, 
Plumptro,  J.  P. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Gapt. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  8. 
Spooner,  R« 
Stanley,  £. 

TXLLXB8. 

Turner,  G.  J. 
Berkeley,  O. 

and  agreed  to. 
committed  for  Wed- 


Deedes,  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halscy,  T.  P. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 

Main  Question  put, 
Bill  read  2",  and 
nesday  20th  June. 

SMOKE  PROHIBITION  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*<That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  willyams  said,  he  Bhoold  giro 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  in  his  power 
to  this  Bill,  because  he  oonceiyed  it  to  be 
unnecessary  and  mischieTOos.  It  was  also 
partial,  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  certain 
manufactures  to  penalties,  whilst  it  ex- 
empted others.  He  thereforot  witlioat 
further  comment,  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  the  second  time  that  day  six  montlis. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leaye  ont  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  daj 
three  months." 

Mr.  MACKINNON  reminded  the  House 
that  this  identical  measure  had  alreadj 
gone  twice  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  during  the  last  Session  it  passed 
the  second  reading  in  that  House.  The 
principle  of  it,  therefore,  had  be^i  affirmed 
bj  Parliament,  and  he  did  not  tlunk  that 
upon  examination  it  would  be  found  so  ob- 
jectionable as  the  hon.  Gentlonan  seemed 
to  consider  it. 

Mr.  THORNELY  acknowledged  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memb»  for  Leam- 
ington had  shown  the  greatest  eonrtesj 
towards  all  parties  who  had  made  repre- 
sentations to  him  upon  the  subject  of  the 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Thornelj)  had  himself 
introduced  to  the  hon.  Member  a  deputa- 
tion from  South  Staffordshire,  upon  whose 
representations  he  had  agreed  to  exempt^ 
in  Committee,  iron  works,  coal  works»  tani 
glass  works»  from  the  operation  of  thoBilL 
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But,  although  the  particular  objections  of 
those  gentlemen  vrere  thus  removed,  there 
were  others  of  a  general  character,  which, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obviate.  He  could  not  see  how  a  general 
measure  could  be  made  applicable  to  all 
the  various  manufactures  of  the  country. 
In  his  opinion,  the  best  course  would  be  to 
empower  the  municipal  council  of  every 
borough  to  undertake  the  prevention  of 
nuisance  by  smoke,  seeing  that  they,  from 
their  local  knowledge,  were  best  calculated 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
with  regard  to  manufactures. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  because  municipal  boroughs  could  not 
make  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke,  mat  a  general  measure  had  been 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  House  remembered  that  the  smoke 
clauaes  were  taken  out  of  the  Public 
Health  Bill,  he  hoped  they  would  not  con- 
Bent  to  the  rejection  of  this  measure  at  the 
present  stage.  At  that  period  there  was 
aknost  an  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  some  measure,  though 
great  difficulty  was  felt  in  adjusting  the 
details.  All,  however,  which  the  present 
Bill  affirmed  was,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  issue 
of  opaque  smoke  after  the  year  1851. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
and  it  would  be  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration whether  its  provisions  should 
or  should  not  be  carried  out  by  the  munici- 
pal councils.  Under  these  circumstances 
ne  trusted  the  House  would  assent  to  the 
second  reading. 

U&.  BRIGHT  had,  upon  every  occasion 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  opposed 
ihe  progress  of  all  Bills  under  this  denomi- 
nation. Every  Session  confirmed  his  opin- 
ion that  general  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  not  practicable,  and  that  if  it  were 
it  could  not  be  advantageous.  Ho  was 
pretty  sure  that  the  parties  who  had  drawn 
up  the  Bill  did  not  know  much  about  the 
question,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
proposed  it  in  its  present  shape.  It  in- 
cluded nobody  but  the  manufacturers  of 
the  north  of  England.  Collieries,  iron- 
works, glass-houses,  which  produced  in- 
finitely more  smoke  than  manufacturers* 
chimneys,  were  expressly  excluded  from 
its  operation.  But,  if  the  Bill  were  neces- 
sary upon  any  general  principle  affecting 
the  public  health,  it  must  be  just  as  applic- 
<kble  to  those  establishments  as  to  manufac- 
tories; and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
legislators  who,  after  having  seen  one  de- 


putation, cut  out  three-fourths  of  their 
legislation,  and  left  the  remaining  fourth 
applicable  only  to  a  particular  trade.  But 
to  come  to  the  details  of  the  measure. 
The  Attorney  General  evidently  did  not 
know  much  about  smoke  from  factories^ 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  clause  in 
the  Health  of  Towns'  Bill  had  been  with- 
drawn on  account  of  its  wholly  impractic- 
able nature.  As  to  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  he  believed  that  it  would  be  found 
to  pass  human  comprehension  to  decide 
what  was  opaque  smoke,  and  what  was 
not  opaque  smoke,  as  it  issued  from  a 
chimney  from  20  to  80  yards  high.  It 
was  provided  that  this  opaque  smoke  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  issue  for  a  longer  time 
than  was  necessary  to  kindle  the  fires;  but 
was  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  this  Bill  aware  that  the  fires  were  kept 
up  from  week  to  week,  and  were  never  al- 
lowed to  go  out,  except  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  boilers  ?  He  would  ask 
how  would  they  meet  a  case  where  all  the 
flues  of  three  or  four  mills,  each  having 
perhaps  three  or  four  furnaces,  went  up  a 
single  large  chimney,  and  where  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  fresh  coals  to 
each  furnace  every  four  or  ^yq  minutes  ? 
How  could  they,  in  such  a  case  as  that — 
and  it  was  not  an  unusual  one — decide  who 
was  the  guilty  party  when  opaque  smoke 
was  seen  to  issue  from  the  chimney  ?  The 
Bill  would,  he  was  convinced,  become  a 
dead  letter,  after  first  exposing  the  manu- 
facturers to  great  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Mr.  W.  BROWN  said,  that  scientific 
men  had  failed  to  discover  any  effectual 
way  for  burning  smoke.  All  the  attempts 
that  had  as  yet  been  made  were  deemed 
entire  failures  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; and  until  men  of  science  could  be 
found  to  agree  among  themselves  on  the 
matter,  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
ought  to  interfere. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  thought  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton was  deserving  of  great  atten- 
tion, that  every  district  should  be  at  liberty 
to  decide  whether  its  smoke  was  a  nuisance 
or  not.  The  only  proper  way  for  lessening 
the  amount  of  smoke  was  by  increasing 
the  boiling  room;  but  in  a  crowded  town 
like  Manchester  that  was  impossible. 
Wherever  there  were  manufactures  of  me- 
tals they  must  have  smoke,  and  with  re- 
gard to  this  class  of  works,  he  thought  the 
provision  in  the  eighth  clause  of  this  Bill 
much  more  objectionable  than  the  pre- 
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ceding  Bill  had  been.  The  clause  sub- 
jected the  manufacturers  to  vexatious  in- 
terference where  smoke  could  not  possibly 
be  avoided. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  *now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  72  ;  Noes 
37 :  Majority  35. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


AgUonby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  6. 
Bromley,  R. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Cayendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
CUve,  n.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.hon.C.T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
FitiPatrick,rt.hn.  J.  W. 
Freestun,  Col. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halsey.  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 


Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Moffiitt,  G. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Plowden.  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.Sir  W, 
Stanley,  E. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thioknesse,  R.  A. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TBLLIB8. 

Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Duncombe,  0. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Blair,  S. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  n.  n. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Harris,  R. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 


A. 


Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Muntx,  G.  F. 
Peohell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Robartes,  T.  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WiUiams,  J. 

TKLLSRS. 

Thomely,  T. 
WaiiamsyH. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^  and  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  7,  1849. 

MnruTBB.]    Public  Bilia— !•  Affinnation. 

^  Defects  in  Leases. 

R^poited.— Turnpike  Trusts  Union;    Proteetioii  of  Wo- 
men. 
3*  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation. 

PETITIONS  Prbsbntkd.  From  BelCwt,  and  other  Ptam, 
that  a  Demand  may  be  made  on  the  BrailUan  and'Spaaisii 
Governments  for  the  Liberation  of  all  SlaTCS^— B  j  Earl 
Nelson,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  and  the  Biabopa 
of  Ldtodon  and  Oxford,  from  various  Parishes  In  tbt  Citj 
of  London,  Chester,  and  a  Number  of  Plaoes»  tat  the 
Suppression  of  Seduction  and  ProttitatioD.  —  FHMn  ft 
Number  of  Places,  for  Protection  fhim  uawstiicted  Fttv- 
eign  Competition.>-By  Lord  Whamdiflh,  from  Sandar- 
land,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  may  be  Brnpowwd  to 
grant  Superanntution  Allowances  to  Poor  Law  Oflbenir— 
By  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  flrom  Wastead,  Uttto  Iltad, 
and  a  Number  of  other  Placet,  agiriMt  the  GntttBf  of 
any  New  Licenses  to  Beer  Shopa» 

BANKRUPT  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  movliig  the 
Third  Reading,  said,  he  would  tak#  £e  op- 
portunity of  thanking  his  nohle  and  learned 
Friends,  the  law  Lords,  and  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  that 
House,  for  the  valuahle  support  they  had 
given  to  the  Bill.  It  would  noiT  go  else- 
where, but  he  was  happy  to  understand 
that  it  would  receive  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  other  Hoose. 
The  Bill  was  very  important  as  pari  of  a 
general  digest  of  the  law  9f  Engmnd,  and 
especially  as  a  digest  of  a  very  importtmt 
part  of  that  law — the  law  of  debtor  aUd 
creditor.  He  hoped  to  see  it  foUowed  by 
a  digest  of  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal law  of  this  country. 

Bill  read  3*.    Amendments  made.    Bill 


PROTECTION  OF  WOMEN  BILL. 

House  in  Committee. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report, 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  moved  the 
omission  of  some  words  from  the  second 
clause  of  the  BiU,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
words  *'  for  lucre  or  gain"  after  the  word 
"  shall,"  as  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Denman).  . 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  the  Bill  ought  to  be  printed 
in  its  amended  form,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  considered  in  its  principle,  and  its  va- 
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nous  provisious.  If,  then,  he  thought  he 
could  support  the  third  reading,  he  would; 
but  if  he  could  not,  he  gave  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  due  notice  now,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  improper 
motives  if  he  should  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  oppose  it. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  concurred  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  therefore  moved  that  it  should 
be  reprinted  with  the  Amendments. 

Lord  PORTMAN  hoped  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  give  sufficient  notice  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  their  Lord- 
ships, having  considered  the  printed  Bill 
as  amended,  might  attend  in  their  places, 
if  disposed,  and  give  their  votes  upon  it. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  understood 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  second  reading,  and  he  had 
to  remind  their  Lordships  that  the  second 
reading  had  been  postponed  till  late  in  the 
Session  that  it  might  be  so  discussed.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  being  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; but  he  hoped,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  Session,  nothing  would  be  done  un- 
necessarily to  impede  its  passing.before  the 
recess. 

Bill  to  be  read  3»  on  Thursday  next. 

THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 

The  Abchbishop  of  DUBLIN  moved 
an  Address  that  the  special  report  of  the 
Education  Commission,  relative  to  the  en- 
dowed school  at  Clonmel,  lately  sent  in  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
He  said  he  did  so  on  account  of  certain 
charges  of  a  serious  nature  which  were 
made  in  it  against  the  Commissioners.  He 
was  one  of  them,  though  his  duties  did  not 
allow  him  to  attend  to  it,  and  being  igno- 
rant of  what  the  charges  were,  he  was 
naturally  anxious  that  their  Lordships 
should  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  them. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  desired  to  mark 
a  distinction  which  existed  between  the 
Education  Commission  alluded  to,  and  the 
Commission  of  National  Education,  to 
which  also  his  Grace  belonged,  and  con- 
tributed in  an  eminent  degree  by  his  wri- 
tings to  the  object  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted. He  was  afraid,  if  he  had  not  re- 
marked the  distinction,  a  misunderstanding 
might  have  gone  abroad  in  consequence  of 
the  indefinite  terms  which  had  been  used. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

TJiursday,  June  7,  1849. 

[The  House  met,  and  forty  Members  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-morrow.] 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  8,  1849. 

MiNUTKS.]  PuBuc  Bills.— li«por/«(f. —Defecti  in  Leaiet. 
3»  Apprehension  of  Deserters  (Portugal). 

PsTiTioNB  Prkskntkd.  Fiom  London,  CockermouUi, 
and  several  other  Places,  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction 
and  Prostitution.— From  Kilmeena  and  Kilmadasser, 
against  the  present  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  (Ireland). 
— By  Lord  Stanley,  fh>m  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  that  the  Irish  Society  may  be  Exempt 
from  the  Operation  of  the  Leasehold  Tenure  of  Landa 
(Ireland)  BilL 

CASE  OF  MR.  RYLAND. 
The  Duke  of  ARGYLL,  in  rising,  pur- 
suant to  his  notice,  to  present  a  petition 
from  George  Hermon  Ryland,  Esq.,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  his 
case,  said,  that  he  should  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  at  any  great  length,  for  cases 
of  individual  hardship,  unless  they  were 
connected  with  party  politics,  or  involved 
some  principle  of  public  importance,  were 
not,  he  was  afraid,  calculated  to  attract  a 
great  share  of  public  interest.  He  had  no 
personal  connexion  with  the  petitioner,  and 
until  a  few  months  ago  he  had  never  heard 
even  of  his  name;  but  when  the  circum- 
stances of  that  gentleman's  case  were 
placed  before  him  they  created  a  very 
painful  impression  upon  his  mind,  because 
he  saw  that  Mr.  Ryland  was  suffering 
great  hardship  and  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
several  powerful  bodies.  Until  a  short 
time  ago  he  had  hoped  that  the  case  of 
the  petitioner  would  have  been  stated  to 
their  Lordships  by  a  noble  Friend  of  his, 
whose  long  standing  and  high  position  in 
the  House  would  have  given  him  greater 
advantage  than  he  could  possibly  aspire  to; 
but  when  that  arrangement  failed,  and 
the  petitioner  asked  him  to  express  in 
public  the  sentiments  which  he  had  often 
expressed  in  private,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  in  common  fairness  refuse  such  a  re- 
quest. Although  the  name  of  the  peti- 
tioner was  perhaps  locally  unknown  to 
their  Lordships,  it  was  a  name  which  had 
been  long  honourably  known  in  our  North 
American  possessions.  So  long  ago  as 
the  year  1804,  Lord  Camden,  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ryland 's  father  as  that  of  an  individual 
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who  had  claims  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  his  long  and  effective  public 
services.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  also 
mentioned  his  name  in  the  same  terms; 
and  Mr.  Canning  had  spoken  of  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  reward  of 
his  services  he  had  been  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Executive  Council  for  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada.  Forty  years  ago  the  pre- 
sent petitioner  had  assisted  his  father  for 
some  years,  he  knew  not  how  many,  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
earliest  despatch  in  which  allusion  was 
made  to  the  petitioner  was  one  written  by 
his  noble  Friend  Lord  Glenelg,  when  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  an- 
swer to  a  Memorial  addressed  to  that  noble 
Lord  by  the  late  Mr.  Ryland,  that  he 
might  retire  from  his  office  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Lord  Glenelg  expressed  his  readiness 
to  accede  to  it,  liable,  however,  to  the  ap- 
probation of  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  then 
Governor  General  of  the  province.  Lord 
Gosford,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  the  Rylands,  both  father  and  son,  to 
public  employment,  and  after  objecting  to 
appoint  the  son  to  the  father's  office,  lest 
it  should  give  rise  to  the  observation  that 
they  held  the  office  of  Clerk  to  the  Council 
by  hereditary  tenure,  said  that  he  should 
prefer  to  reward  him  by  appointing  him  to 
some  other  lucrative  office.  The  question 
was  therefore  left  open  for  future  consider- 
ation. Shortly  afterwards  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham  was  sent  out  as  Governor  General 
to  Canada;  and  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
present  petitioner  the  office  of  Receiver 
General  of  Canada,  which  was  expected  to 
be  shortly  vacant.  Mr.  Ryland  the  father 
died,  however,  before  it  did  become  vacant; 
and  thereupon  the  Earl  of  Durham  issued 
a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Ca« 
nada  appointing  the  son  to  the  office  of  his 
father,  and  to  all  and  singular  the  fees, 
profits,  and  emoluments  arising  therefrom. 
Those  emoluments  amounted  to  more  than 
1,000^.  a  year.  They  were  accompanied 
with  no  responsibility  of  a  pecuniary  kind 
— the  duties  of  the  office  were  light,  and 
it  was  therefore  a  very  desirable  post.  In 
consequence  of  the  appointment  having  been 
made  in  conformity  with  the  authority  of  a 
previous  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
the  Earl  of  Durham  did  not  consider  it  re- 
quisite to  report  the  appointment  to  the  Go- 
vernment at  home.  In  consequence  of  his  ^ 
failing  so  to  report  it,  the  apprehensions  of  I 
Mr.  Ryland  were  excited,  and  he  made  an  , 
application  on  the  subject  to  the  Marquess  ; 
of  Normanby,  who  then  held  the  office  of  I 


Colonial  Secretary,  That  noble  Marquess, 
in  July,  1839,  wrote  a  despatch  in  reply, 
which  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  considered 
very  important.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Colbome,  who  was  then  Governor 
of  Canada,  and  contained  this  para- 
graph :— 

'*  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  RyUnd's  nomi- 
nation to  thig  office  was  not  reported  to  my  pro- 
decessor  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  and,  eonae- 
quently,  it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Glenelg  to 
submit  his  name  to  the  Queen  for  that  appoint- 
ment. If,  however,  you  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  selection  wos  a  proper  one,  and  ought 
to  be  confirmed,  I  will  give  the  necesaaij  di- 
rections for  preparing  the  usual  warrant.  But 
in  that  case  you  will  apprise  Mr.  Ryland  that  if 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
should  be  hereafter  united,  and  it  should  bo  found, 
in  consequence,  impossible  to  continue  hit  ser- 
vices, he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  retiring 
allowance  on  account  of  his  present  appoint- 
ment." 

Now,  this  despatch  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  written  under  a  misconception, 
for  the  Earl  of  Durham  had  issued  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  Canada, 
appointing  Mr.  Ryland  Clerk  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  without  any  reserre  at  all. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  harsh*  had 
that  fact  been  known,  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  the  holder  of  that  office  condittons 
which  he  had  not  been  called  on  to  accede 
to  when  he  first  received  his  appointment. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  also  spokm  of 
the  contingent  impossibility  of  Mr.  Byland 
to  continue  his  services  in  case  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
should  hereafter  be  united.  That  impos* 
sibility,  however,  had  not  occurred,  for  Mr. 
Ryland  had  held  his  appointment  for  near- 
ly a  year  after  their  union,  and  the  local 
Council  had  reported  that  he  had  done  so 
effectively;  and  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor Generals  of  Canada  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  conditions  of  the  des- 
patch did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ryland.  Soon  afterwards.  Lord  Syden- 
ham went  out  to  Canada,  as  Cbvemor 
General,  having  had  the  important  trust 
confided  to  him  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
union  of  the  two  provinces.  In  the  month 
of  January,  I84l,  he  (the  Doke  of  Ar- 
gyll) was  informed  —  hut  the  letter  was 
not  forthcoming — that  Lord  Sydenham 
had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nics, reauesting  him  not  to  remove  Mr. 
Ryland  from  his  office.  Lord  STdenham 
at  first  had  no  intention  of  removrng  him; 
for,  in  February,  1841,  he  swore  him  into 
office  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  the  two 
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?roTmee8.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
lOrd  Sydenham  proposed  to  organise  his 
Council  on  a  new  system  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, in  consequence,  to  Mr.  Ryland,  to 
surrender  his  appointment,  and  to  accept 
in  its  stead  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
district  of  Quehec.  As  Lord  Sydenham 
was  then  ahout  to  leave  the  colony,  Mr. 
Ryland  sent  in  to  his  Lordship  a  memorial 
containing  an  account  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  which  he  was  ahout  to  leave, 
and  of  the  office  which  he  was  ahout  to 
take,  and  asked  him  for  a  guarantee  that 
his  emoluments  should  hereafter  he  made 
up  to  the  amount  which  he  received  as 
Clerk  of  the  Council.  In  reply  to  this 
application,  Lord  Sydenham,  in  November, 
1842,  wrote  a  letter,  by  his  chief  secre- 
taiy,  which  contained  this  paragraph : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  Registrarship  of  Quebec,  his 
Ezoellenoy  will  be  prepared  to  appoint  you  to 
that  situation  whenever  the  ordinance  under 
wbloh  it  la  oreated  shall  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion, and,  in  the  interval,  you  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  attached  to  the  ofQce  of  Clerk  of 
the  Council.  But  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  Registrarship  of  Quebec  may 
fiJl  very  &r  below  those  of  your  present  office, 
his  Ezcellenoy  is  willing  to  guarantee  to  you  an 
inoome  equal  to  the  sum  to  which  you  would  be 
entitled  as  a  retiring  allowance  were  your  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service  altogether  discon- 
tiniied.  Assuming  your  income,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  three  years,  to  be  1,030/.  currency,  and 
year  length  of  service  as  a  public  officer  to  be 
fwentj-four  years,  you  would  be  entitled,  under 
the  scale  established  by  the  4th  and  6th  William 
IV.,  c.  24,  to  a  retirement  equal  to  one-half  your 
emoluments,  or  6161.  currency.  That  amount, 
therelbre,  his  Excellency  is  willing  to  guarantee 
to  yon,  by  making  up  your  emoluments  from  the 
employment  in  the  public  service  which  may 
hereafter  be  assigned  to  you,  to  that  extent, 
should  they  be  insufficient  of  themselves  to  do  so 
-*<4hoald  they  exceed  it,  you  will  of  course  be  en- 
titled to  the  excess." 

He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  called  the  par- 
tieiilar  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  this 
gaarantee,  as  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Ryland 
Dj  the  nobleman  who  was  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown  in  Canada.  Their 
liordships  would  observe,  that  Lord  Sy- 
denham did  not,  in  his  guarantee,  promise 
to  ftive  to  Mr.  Ryland  emoluments  equal 
to  Aose  which  he  derived  from  the  office 
which  he  was  about  to  leave.  He  did  not 
do  that;  he  only  promised  to  give  him  an 
Income  equal  to  one-balf  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  of  Clerk  to  the  Council. 
Mr.  Rvland,  bv  the  4th  and  5th  of  Wil- 
liam I  v.,  c.  2%  was  entitled,  at  that  mo- 
ment, after  twenty-four  years'  service, 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
emohunents  which  he  was  then  leaving. 


Now,  Lord  Sydenham  was  inducing 
him  to  resign  his  old  office  by  giving 
him  a  new  one  with  additional  work  and 
inferior  emoluments.  This  was,  therefore, 
no  very  exorbitant  guarantee  for  Lord 
Sydenham  to  grant.  Mr.  Ryland  was 
only  promised,  for  hard  work  and  great 
responsibility  in  a  new  office,  an  in- 
come equal  to  that  to  which  he  would  then 
have  been  entitled  upon  retiring,  for  no 
work,  and  without  any  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility at  all.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1842,  that  Mr.  Ryland  ceased  to  draw  his 
salary  as  Cletk  of  the  Council,  and  to  take 
that  of  Registrar  of  Quebec.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  his  income  for  the  first  year, 
when  the  registration  commenced,  would 
be  25,000^.,  but  that,  afterwards,  it  would 
not  exceed  500?.  a  year.  In  July,  1842, 
above  six  months  after  the  duties  of  his 
office  had  commenced,  Mr.  Ryland  found 
the  expenses  of  it  so  great,  and  the  dis- 
bursements required  so  large,  that  he  ap- 
plied to  Sir  C.  Bagot  for  an  indemnity 
for  the  sums  which  he  had  advancea. 
Sir  C.  Bagot,  in  his  reply,  fully  acknow- 
ledged the  guarantee  given  to  Mr.  Rvland 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  but  contended  that  it 
could  not  come  into  operation  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1 842  the  ordinance 
under  which  the  office  of  Registrar  of 
Quebec  was  regulated  was  changed,  and 
the  conditions,  by  which  he  expected  to 
have  netted  25,000?.  in  the  first  year, 
were  so  reduced,  that  his  emoluments 
seemed  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  been  guaranteed.  Then  Sir 
C.  Metcalfe  became  Governor  General  of 
Canada.  To  him  Mr.  Ryland  applied; 
and,  in  answer  to  his  application.  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe  officially  replied  : — 

"  His  Excellency  acknowledges  your  claim  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Lord  Sydenham's  guarantee,  but 
has  no  means  at  his  disposal  of  performing  its 
stipulations,  and  is  advised  that  a  reference  to 
the  provincial  Parliament  would  be  unsuccessful. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  in  his  power  but  to  keep 
your  claim  in  view,  and  to  consider  it  as  occa- 
sioDs  may  arise  for  benefiting  you,  consistently 
with  the  public  interests." 

This  letter  was  dated  the  7th  of  April, 
1843.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Ry- 
land addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
read  without  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
Mr.  Ryland  stated  that  the  advances  which 
he  had  made,  had  not  only  involved  him  in 
considerable  embarrassment,  but  had  al- 
most reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ; 
he,  therefore,  iu*ged  his  request  in  these 
terms : — 
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"  Reserving  my  claim  and  right  to  a  full  in- 
demnity for  the  actual  loss  I  have  sustained  by 
the  non-performance  of  the  guarantee,  as  also  for 
the  loss  of  those  advantages  which  I  should  still 
have  reaped  from  the  office,  such  as  it  was,  if  it 
had  not  been  made  worse  by  the  Legislature 
after  I  accepted  it,  but  before  it  went  fully  into 
operation,  I  claim  to  be  allowed,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  when  my  engagement 
with  the  officers  of  the  department  will  have 
expired,  to  surrender  the  office,  rather  than  be  in- 
volved in  worse  ruin,  and  to  receive,  until  an  op- 
portunity occurs  for  placing  me  in  a  situation 
equivalent  to  that  I  originally  gave  up,  a  retiring 
allowance  on  the  established  pension  fund,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  amount  which,  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Murdoch's  letter  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1841,  I 
was  declared  to  be  entitled.  I  trust  that,  a  griev- 
ous wrong  having  been  done  me,  I  shall  not  be 
driven  into  the  dilemma  of  suffering,  on  the  one 
hand,  daily  increasing  loss,  of  which  no  end  can 
bo  seen,  by  retaining  the  office  after  the  period 
above  specified,  or  of  sacrificing,  or  being  consid- 
ered to  sacrifice,  on  the  other  hand,  my  claims  on 
the  Government  for  an  equivalent  or  redress  by 
divesting  myself  of  it." 

This  requsition  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  was  no 
more  able  to  grant  than  the  former  requi- 
sition which  Mr.  Byland  had  addressed  to 
him.  Mr.  Rjland  then  applied  to  Lord 
Stanley,  who  at  that  time  held  the  seals 
for  the  Colonies;  and  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
1844,  his  Lordship  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  which  it  was  important 
that  their  Lordships  should  consider,  as  it 
was  upon  that  despatch,  as  also  on  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  that 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Ryland's  claims  prin- 
cipally relied.     His  Lordship  said — 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  information  afforded  to 
me,  that  Lord  Sydenham  was  fully  aware  of  the 
condition  attached  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Ryland  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada, 
but  that  his  Lordship  thought  proper  to  disregard 
it,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Ry- 
land, which  involved  a  violation  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible for  me  to  sanction  any  claim,  as  of  right, 
founded  on  the  fact  of  any  persons,  whoever  they 
might  be,  taking  on  themselves  to  set  aside,  with- 
out even  reporting  the  fiict,  the  official  instruc- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  ITie  utmost 
that  Mr.  Ryland  could  expect,  under  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  despatch  of  the  Srd  of  July,  1839,  vras 
either  to  be  provided  with  another  suitable  office, 
or  to  be  granted  a  pension  computed  upon  his 
emoluments  as  assistant  clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Mr.  Ryland  did  receive  another  ap- 
pointment, but  the  income  arising  from  it  has  not 
proved  sufficient  for  his  legitimate  expectations. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  assigned,  from  the  fund  of  5,000^  a 
year  reserved  to  the  Crown  by  the  Reunion  Act 
for  pensions,  an  allowance  proportioned  to  his  in- 
come as  assistant  clerk,  until  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Provincial  Government  to  provide 
him  with  a  more  lucrative  office  than  his  present 
one,  and  the  pension  fund  admit  of  it.     I  think 


at  which  he  ceased  to  draw  salarj  as  desk  of  the 
Executive  Council." 

The  question,  then,  turned  upon  thb  point 
— did  Lord  Sydenham  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Ryland  which  exceeded 
the  powers  granted  to  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown  in  Canada  ?  He  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  should  contend  that  his 
Lordship  had  not.  On  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  despatch  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Ryland  applied  again  to  the  local 
Oovernraent.  He  also  sent  in  a  petition  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  and 
complained  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Crown 
had  never  been  fulfilled,  althoogh  it  had 
been  recognised  by  successive  Governors. 
That  memorial  was  opposed  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe.  It  was,  howeyer»  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  was 
ordered  to  report  on  all  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Ryland's  case.  That  Committee  drew  up 
a  report  favourable  to  the  clums  of  Mr. 
Ryland,  and  recommended  an  address  to 
the  local  Government,  expressive  of  an 
opinion  that  the  guarantee  of  L<Md  Syden- 
ham ought  to  be  fulfilled.  With  respect 
to  the  despatch  of  the  Marqness  of  Nor- 
manby, the  Committee  expresses  itself 
thus : — 

<'  Even  supposing  Lord  Noimanby's  detpftteh 
of  the  drd  of  July,  1839,  to  have  been  ^plkaUe 
to  Mr.  Kyland*s  case  (which  tbe  Committee  do 
not  admit),  it  is  evident  that  the  eontiqgeiiej 
therein  mentioned  did  not  ooenr.  For,  instead 
of  its  being  found  impossible  to  contume  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  actually  appointed  derk  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  Provinoe  of  Caosda  after 
the  Union,  and  continued  to  perform  tbe  dnties  of 
the  office  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards.** 

The  report  concluded  thus  : — 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ryland,  l^  tewOiDg  to 
the  guarantee  of  the  late  Govenior  General,  has 
lost  a  lucrative  office — has  been  derived  oiF  all 
emolument  from  his  substituted  appoint  Miints — 
and  is  now  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  retiring 
allowance,  which  he  would  have  had  a  tiglit  to 
claim,  at  the  same  time  that  other  oflfeera  simi- 
larly situated  were  placed  on  the  pensioa  list  of 
the  country.  Your  Committee,  on  a  eonsidwation 
of  the  circumstances  above  stated,  cannsA  bat  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Ryland's  case  is  one  of  great  hard- 
ship— that  his  claims,  the  justice  of  whidk  has 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  late  GoYemor 
General,  Lord  Metcalfe,  ought  not  to  be  avoided 
or  overlooked — and  that  he  has  a  right  to  ezpeet 
that  the  contract  entered  into  between  him  and 
the  Crovemment,  of  which  he  has  peifoimcd  his 
part,  should  he  carried  out  according  to  its  terms ; 
or,  as  that  may  now  be  impossible,  thnt  he  should 
be  fully  compensated  for  the  non-fhUUment  there- 
of." 

He  must  now  inform  their  Lordships  thst 
on  this  report  being  brought  up,  m  dinsioa 


that  the  allowance  should  be  issued  from  the  date    took  place  upon  it,  and  it  w«8  rejected. 
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It  was,  however,  put  in  another  shape  suh- 
Bequentlj»  and  then  it  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  Legislative  Assemhly  re- 
jected the  claim  of  Mr.  Ryland  on  the  pro- 
vincial funds,  and  threw  it  upon  the  impe- 
rial funds.  They  therefore  resolved  upon 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  which  they 
came  to  conclusions  expressed  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  report  which  he  had  just 
read  to  their  Lordships.  This  appeal  to 
the  Crown  was  received  by  Earl  Grey,  who 
had  then  succeeded  to  the  Colonial  Office; 
and  in  July,  1846,  he  wrote  the  following 
despatch : — 

'*  An  examination  of  that  correspondence  has 
satisfied  me  that  the  decision  communicated  to 
7011  hj  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  despatches  of  the  Ist 
and  26th  of  May  last,  was  just  and  well  founded. 
My  predecessor  did  not  controvert,  nor  do  I  deny, 
Mr.  Ryland's  claim  to  compensation  for  whatever 
loss  he  may  have  sustained  by  the  surrender  of 
his  office  as  clerk  to  the  Executive  Council.  But 
that  surrender  was  made  with  a  view  to  Canadian 
objects,  and  in  aid  of  a  policy  suggested  by,  and 
directed  to,  the  interests  of  Canada.  Mr.  Ryland 
was  a  public  officer  of  that  province  ;  and  it  was 
as  Governor  of  Canada,  and  in  no  other  capacity, 
that  Lord  Sydenham  negotiated  with  him.  Ilis 
Lordship  had  no  authority  whatever  to  bind  the 
British  Treasury  by  any  such  negotiation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  justice  of  the  claim,  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  claim  against  the  local,  not  against  the 
imperial  revenue.  As  the  House  of  Assembly  have 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  it,  your  Lordship 
will  strongly  urge  on  that  House  the  necessity  of 
their  providing  for  the  reasonable  compensation 
of  the  claimant.  I  must  decline  to  advise  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  address 
any  such  reconunendation  to  Parliament." 

From  this  despatch  it  was  quite  clear  that 
bis  nohle  Friend  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Ryland,  hut  pointed 
to  the  funds  of  the  colony  as  those  from 
which  the  guarantee  should  he  made  good. 
In  consequence  of  this  despatch,  the  Cabi- 
net of  Lord  Elgin  appointed  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  those  claims. 
It  was  dated  the  24th  of  September,  1847, 
and  was  an  exceedingly  curious  document. 
It  entered  into  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  two  ofHces  which 
Mr.  Ryland  had  held,  and  concluded  with 
this  recommendation : — 

**  That  there  be  placed  in  the  estimates  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislature 
the  block  sum  of  2,500/.,  in  iiill  of  all  past  and 
iiiture  claims  respecting  the  abovemcntioned  ar- 
rangements, and  in  compensation  for  loss  of  the 
office  which  Mr.  Ryland  originally  held." 

Against  the  inadequacy  of  the  pecuniary 
amount  thus  awarded  to  him,  Mr.  Ryland 
protested ;  but  not  against  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  report,  which  were  satisfactory 
to  the  justice  of  his  claims.    Shortly  after 


this  report  was  agreed  to,  the  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Elgin  was  changed ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  which  denied  Mr.  Ry- 
land's  claims  in  toto,  and  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  case.  He  had 
now  gone  through  tho  principal  points  in 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Ryland ;  but  there  were 
some  incidental  points  which  still  deserved 
notice.  And  here  he  must  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  their  Lordships  to  a  memorandum 
recorded  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  November, 
1845,  which  was  in  itself  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  last  report  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly : — 

"  Although  I  concur  entirely  in  many  of  tha 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Committee  in  their 
report  of  the  6th  instant  upon  Mr.  Ryland's  case, 
I  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  withhold  my  ap- 
proval from  it,  as  a  whole,  because,  by  approving 
it,  I  should  be  assenting  to  a  principle  appearing 
to  me  to  be  unjust,  and  from  the  adoption  of 
which  I  foresee  future  embarrassment  in  carrying 
on  the  government.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
pledge  given  to  Mr.  Ryland  by  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham  ought  to  be  redeemed  ;  and  I  conceive 
that  the  local  government  and  the  colony  are  the 
responsible  parties,  because  the  pledge  was  given 
for  a  political  and  public  object,  to  enable  the 
Governor  General  to  affect  an  arrangement  for 
carrying  out  the  new  system  of  government,  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  views  then  entertained  in 
the  province." 

The  report  which  Lord  Metcalf  thus  con- 
demned was  identical  with  the  report  which 
the  present  Cabinet  of  Lord  Elgin  had 
warmly  supported.  He  (the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll) was  bound  to  say,  that  that  report 
had  not  met  the  case  either  fairly  or  justly; 
for,  in  his  opinion,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Ry* 
land  were  in  every  respect  well  founded. 
He  had  said,  upon  opening  this  case,  that 
he  had  risen  with  the  most  painful  feelings 
from  the  perusal  of  the  documents  connect- 
ed with  it;  and  those  feelings  referred  not  to 
this  particular  case  only,  but  to  considera- 
tions far  more  important.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Canadian  Legislature  was 
not  governed  by  those  principles  of  justice 
which  actuated  the  Parliament  of  England 
when  claims  like  those  of  Mr.  Ryland  came 
before  it.  He  did  not  stand  alone  in  that 
opinion;  for  since  Mr.  Ryland  had  come  to 
England,  he  had  applied  to  various  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  found  that  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  indicated 
opinions  and  expressed  feelings  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  just  expounded  to 
their  Lordships.  In  a  letter  dated  not 
many  months  ago,  the  noble  Premier  had 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  petitioner's 
claims,  had  expressed  deep  regret  that  he 
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could  not  fulfil  the  gaarantee  of  Lord 
Sydenham  out  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  had  fully  recognised  the  obligation  of 
the  colonial  treasury  to  redeem  it,  as  it 
was  given  for  the  promotion  of  colonial  in- 
terests. In  a  subsequent  note,  he  found 
Lord  John  Russell  declaring  that  he  had 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ryland  with 
great  pain,  and  that  he  regretted  that  the 
colonial  legislature  did  not  take  the  same 
views  of  justice  —  yes,  of  justice:  those 
were  his  words — as  wo  did.  He  likewise 
added,  that  he  could  not  find  any  principle 
on  which  the  Government  at  home  could  be 
called  upon  to  recompense  those  who  suf- 
fered hardship  from  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures. Until  the  colonial  legislatures  took 
tho  same  views  of  justice  that  we  did,  they 
could  not  expect  to  derive  the  same  bless- 
ings from  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  He 
knew  that  there  were  some  persons  in 
the  colonies  who  thought  that,  when  they 
had  got  the  paraphernalia  of  our  sys- 
tem— when  they  had  a  powerless  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  a  powerful  repre- 
sentative body,  and  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
solving the  Cabinet  and  appealing  to  the 
electoral  body  on  the  slightest  pretence, 
they  had  got  thereby  all  the  elements  of 
liberty.  Alas,  that  the  principles  of  liberty 
should  bo  so  misunderstood!  We  knew 
better,  for  in  all  our  political  contests  at 
home  our  principle  had  always  been  to  ex- 
ercise strict  justice  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  private  individuals.  He  placed  no  blame 
at  the  door  either  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Stanley),  or  of  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (Earl  Grey),  because  the  claims 
of  this  petitioner  had  not  been  satisfied; 
for  he  so  far  agreed  with  them,  that  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  colony.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  forgotten  that  those  claims 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  representative 
of  the  Crown  of  England;  and  he  could 
not,  for  his  own  part,  draw  a  distinction 
between  Lord  Sydenham  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Crown,  and  Lord  Sydenham 
as  Governor  General  of  Canada;  for  it  was 
as  Governor  General  that  his  Lordship  re- 

S resented  the  Crown.  The  individual  who 
ad  recoived  the  guarantee  of  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  it ; 
nay,  more,  the  Crown  was  bound  to  come 
forward  for  his  relief.  He  hoped  that  in 
the  reply  to  his  observations,  which  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tho  Colonies  would  proceed  immediately  to 
deliver,  he  would  not  retract  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formerly  expressed,  an  opin- 


ion which  had  been  entertuned  by  his  pre- 
decessors in  o£Bce,  and  by  three  suceesnTe 
Governors  General  of  Canada,  on  grounds 
untouchable  and  untouched.  He  hoped 
that  he  would  once  more  announce  it  to  be 
his  conviction  that  the  claims  of  the  peti- 
tioner ought  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada. 
The  only  transaction  connected  with  this 
case  which  had  happened  since  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  been  in  office,  was 
the  reservation  of  a  very  considerate  fund 
on  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  out  of 
which  such  claims  as  the  present  were  to 
be  paid ;  but  it  appeared  that  when  the 
Act  of  Union  was  passed,  no  resenratioB 
whatever  was  made  with  reference  specially 
to  the  claim  of  this  petitioner;  nothing 
whatever  was  said  about  Mr.  Bylan£ 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  he 
considered  that  that  gentleman  had  a  claim 
on  the  Imperial  Government  to  fulfil  the 
guarantee  of  the  Crown. 

Earl  GRET  felt  it  necessary  to  address 
but  a  very  few  words  indeed  to  their  Lord« 
ships  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  he  seareely 
deemed  it  necessary  to  say  anything,  as 
the  noble  Duke  had  not  even  suggested 
that  this  was  a  case  in  .which  the  interfe- 
rence of  that  House  would  be  of  any  use. 
He  should,  therefore,  confine  what  he  had 
to  say  merely  to  a  reference  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Lord  Metcalfe  on  the  suDJect, 
whose  opinion,  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
was  entitled  to  great  weight.  Lord  Met- 
calfe said — 

**  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  B^ 
land's  olaim  rests  exelusivelj  upon  the  engage* 
ment  entered  into  with  him  by  the  late  Xord 
Sydenham,  which,  supposing  it  to  be  valid,  oughts 
I  oonoeive,  to  be  binding  on  the  local  ffovenune&t ; 
but  I  do  not  see  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Rjlmd  it 
entitled  to  a  pension.  Ecldmgde  facto  the  clerk- 
ship to  the  Elxeoutive  Council  of  CSaiuida»  he  vo- 
luntarily resigned  that  oflftce  for  another  appeiot- 
mcnt,  on  certain  conditions,  and  I  eonrider  that 
if  these  can  be  complied  with,  oTery  oMigation  to- 
wards Mr.  Ryland  will  be  fulfilled.  Under  ^b  riem 
of  the  case,  I  have  lately  adTaneed  him  to  a  aoro 
lucratiTC  situation  than  that  for  which  ho  wmupmA 
the  clerkship  to  the  ExecutiTe  CoonfliL  1  am 
not  at  present  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  emo- 
luments of  the  new  office  will  be  faflMflBt  to  re- 
deem Lord  Sydenham's  pledgo  for  the  fstoio,  er 
to  afford  compensation  for  the  post;  b«it  I  am  ef 
opinion  that  the  local  goTerameDt  and  the  oolooj 
are  the  responsible  parties,  as  the  arraBgiimi  at 
was  made  for  political  purpoees  eonneetod  with 
the  new  system  of  government  established  to  meet 
the  Tiews  then  enteruined  by  the  coIobj."* 

Their  Lordships  would  pere^Te  that  it  was 
distincUj  Lord  Metcalfe's  ^^iaion  that  this 
was  not  a  ease  in  which  the  Gefenunent  of 
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tbiB  country  could  properly  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  grant;  and  his  (Earl  Grey's)  own 
opinion  was,  that  if  Government  were  to 
apply  to  Parliament  to  make  such  a  grant, 
it  would  establish  a  principle  of  very  wide 
application,  and  one  which  might  he  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences.  It 
was  a  question  concerning  the  local  affairs 
of  the  colony,  and  over  which  he  conceived 
the  Canadian  legislature  had  exclusive 
oonBtitutional  control.  He  wished  most 
Bincerely  that  the  local  government  had 
taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  Mr.  Ry- 
land's  case.  At  the  same  time,  by  taking 
the  coarse  which  that  gentleman  had  done 
in  presenting  this  petition  to  their  Lord- 
ships, instead  of  appealing  to  the  colonial 
government,  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  compelled 
to  express  an  opinion  which  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  abstain  from  doing.  That 
opinion  was,  that  he  believed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  had  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  doing  what  they  considered  to  he  just  to 
Mr.  Ryland.  Undoubtedly  in  British  Ame- 
rica»  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  no- 
tions were  entertained  concerning  the  vest- 
ed rights  of  persons  holding  office,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  notions  which  were  held 
upon  that  subject  in  this  country.  The 
people  in  America  recognised  all  claims 
foonded  on  justice  with  as  much  strict- 
ness as  this  country  did;  but,  with  regard 
to  persons  holding  office,  all  of  whom 
were  supposed,  technically  speaking,  to 
hold  them  during  pleasure  —  the  vested 
rights  of  such  persons  were  regarded  very 
differently  in  America  to  what  they  were 
in  England,  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
every  disposition,  in  Mr.  Ryland 's  case,  to 
^ew  his  claim  with  indulgence,  and  to  grant 
him  compensation  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit.  It  would  be  observed  from 
the  statement  of  the  nohle  Duke,  thai,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Mr.  Ryland 
had  some  claim  to  an  office  with  emolu- 
ments equal  to  but  not  higher  than  what 
would  have  been  the  amount  of  his  retiring 
salary,  supposing  the  union  of  the  provinces 
had  not  taken  place,  and  that  amount  would 
have  been  515^  In  1842  Mr.  Ryland  was 
appointed  Registrar  of  Quebec,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1846  for  what  was  considered 
a  more  lucrative  office — that  of  Registrar  of 
Montreal.  He  (Earl  Grey)  understood  that 
if  Mr.  Ryland  had  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  personally,  instead  of  by  deputy, 
he  could  have  realised  a  very  excellent  in- 
come, almost  if  not  quite  equal  in  amount 
to  the  fees  which  he  had  heen  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  from  his  former  appointment. 


It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  there 
was  no  return  of  Mr.  Ryland*s  actual  pro- 
fits from  either  of  those  offices.  But  he 
(Earl  Grey)  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of 
the  profits  derived  by  Mr.  Ryland *s  prede- 
cessor from  the  Registry  Office  of  Montreal 
for  the  year  1842,  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  more  lucrative  office  than  that 
of  the  Registrar  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Bowling 
in  that  year  received  499?.  16s.  lie?.  What 
Mr.  Ryland  received  as  Registrar  of  Quebec 
did  not  appear;  but  since  that  office  had 
been  held  by  Mr.  Montizambert  the  receipts 
had  heen  for  1845,  210?.  17».  5d. ;  1846, 
544?.  158.1  and  for  1847,  544?.  158.;  being 
actually  more  than  Mr.  Ryland  had  a  right 
to  claim  as  a  retiring  salary.  It  could  not 
be  said  under  these  circumstances,  that 
their  Lordships  were  entitled  to  take  the 
very  severe  view  of  the  conduct  which  the 
authorities  of  Canada  had  adopted  as  had 
been  taken  by  the  nohle  Duke.  He  (Eari 
Grey)  could  not  pretend  to  pass  a  judgment 
upon  the  suhject.  It  was  a  question  upon 
which  it  was  highly  inconvenient  that  an 
opinion  should  be  expressed.  All  he  could 
say  was,  that  upon  the  facts  stated  there 
was  no  proof  that  the  authorities  in  Canada 
were  disposed  to  deal  unjustly  towards  Mr. 
Ryland.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
neither  Her  Majesty's  Government  nor 
their  Lordships  could  usefully  interfere, 
and  that  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  the  decision  of 
the  Canadians  themselves. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  repeated  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  formerly  expressed  as  to 
the  hardship  of  Mr.  Ryland 's  case,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that,  after  the  kind  manner 
in  which  the  nohle  Earl  had  spoken  with 
regard  to  that  gentleman,  he  would  apply 
his  mind  to  the  subject,  to  see  whether 
some  compensation  could  not  he  obtained 
for  the  petitioner. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

LEASEHOLD  TENURE  OF  LANDS 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 
Lord  STANLEY  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  in 
common  council  assembled,  praying  that 
clauses  might  be  inserted  to  exempt  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Society  from  the 
operation  of  this  Bill.  The  petition  stated 
that  the  property  of  this  Society  had  al- 
ways been  well  managed,  and  that  the 
profits  derived  from  it  were  devoted  to 
educational  and  religious  purposes ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  retain  effectual  control 
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exemption  which  they  claimed.  He  would 
say  that  it  was  their  hounden  duty  to  take 
care  that  legislation  should  be  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  even-handed  justice,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  preference  of  one 
case  over  another ;  and,  above  all,  that  no 
one  within  their  Lordships'  House  should 
have  privileges  beyond  others;  that  no 
Member  of  that  House  should  have  the 
express  favour  conferred  of  privileges 
which  others  beyond  the  bar  were  unable 
to  obtain. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Bill,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
abandon  the  clause  referred  to,  unless  much 
stronger  reasons  were  offered.  The  clause 
was  his;  the  marginal  note  was  introduced 
by  others.  But  he  spoke  of  the  clause.  He 
reminded  their  Lordships  that  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  stating  that  it  proposed  to  take 
away  the  property  of  one  man  and  give  it 
to  another,  without  giving  the  first  any 
compensation.  It  took  away  the  property 
^m  the  lessor,  and  gave  it  to  the  lessee. 
He  stated  then  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  good;  that  it  proposed  abolishing  a 
bad  tenure,  and  substituting  a  better  for 
it.  But  in  doing  that,  in  carrying  out 
their  good  intentions,  they  must  take  care 
to  do  wrong  to  no  man,  to  injure  no  one, 
in  order  to  benefit  another.  This  Bill,  as 
it  stood  when  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  to  benefit  the  middleman,  and 
him  only,  whom  it  made  first  man  in  re- 
gard to  the  property.  But,  then,  what 
compensation  did  they  offer  to  the  lessor  ? 
They  found  the  lessor  as  he  was  situated 
at  present,  in  possession  of  fines  leviable  at 
every  renewal  of  the  lease,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  convert  these  fines  into  a  fee-farm 
rent;  but  they  did  not  propose  to  give  any- 
thing for  the  value  of  the  reversion.  It 
was  to  meet  this  defect  in  the  Bill  that  he 
had  introduced  the  sixth  clause,  which  pro- 
yided  that  compensation  should  be  given 
for  the  reversion.  He  said,  in  regard  to 
the  exceptional  case  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  Bill,  that  it  stood  upon  the  good 
faith  of  Parliament.  Parliament  had  grant- 
ed to  a  private  individual  the  power  of  com- 
muting leasehold  into  fee-simple,  on  terms 
such  as  were  contained  in  the  Act,  and  for 
the  reason  that  this  person  could  deal  with 
his  property  in  that  way  to  greater  advan- 
tage. He  accepted  the  terms  offered  him 
hy  Parliament;  he  accepted  the  assurance 
granted  him;  and  he  went  and  dealt  with 
his  property  on  the  faith  of  that  assurance, 
never  dreaming  that  he  was  to  be  deprived 
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by  one  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  advantage 
conferred  on  him  by  another.  The  noble 
Lord  proceeded  to  contend  that,  in  the 
whole  works  of  M.  Proudhon,  there  was 
not  a  passage  which  advocated  so  gross  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  as  that 
contemplated  by  this  Bill.  It  proposed  to 
take  away  a  man's  station  and  position  in 
the  country  as  the  owner  of  property,  and, 
obliging  him  to  sell,  to  convert  him  into  a 
mere  pensioner.  When  they  were  dealing 
with  property,  he  recommended  them  not 
to  commence  with  such  a  palpable  injustice 
as  this,  or  they  would  shake  one  of  the 
first  foundations  and  principles  of  all  peace 
and  order,  namely,  the  security  of  property. 
Unless  the  clause,  as  proposed,  were  allow- 
ed to  stand,  he  should  certainly  say  **  Not- 
content"  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  reminded  their 
Lordships  that  this  was  the  last  stage  of 
the  Bill.  As  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  proposed  to  introduce  a  very  impor- 
tant clause,  he  hoped  he  would  not  press 
the  third  reading  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  would  give  them  time  to  consider  it. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  was  understood  to 
consent  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  until  Monday. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  understood 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  (Ireland)  Bill  was  fixed  for  Monday 
next.  Now,  that  was  a  Bill  which  de- 
manded their  most  serious  consideration, 
both  as  respects  its  principle  and  details. 
Although  he  thought  that  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  should  be  postponed,  inas- 
much as  it  required  much  more  considera- 
tion than  it  had  as  yet  received,  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  fixed  for  a  day  when  their 
attention  would  be  occupied  by  other  im- 
portant business.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
this  measure  should  be  permissive,  and  not 
compulsory;  and  he  thought  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  take 
further  time  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
possible  to  adopt  the  permissive  principle, 
and  to  amend  the  Bill  in  the  way  suggest- 
ed. He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  Leasehold  Tenure  Bill 
and  the  Ep^umbered  Estates  Bill  on  Mon- 
day, because  he  should  protest  against 
both  being  discussed  at  the  same  sitting, 
both  of  them  being  measures  which  re- 
quired grave  consideration  and  ample  dis- 
cussion. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  the  second  reading  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Bill  on  Monday;  and, 
if  time  permitted,  he  hoped,  considering 
2T 
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the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  object  to  their  going 
on  with  the  second  Bill. 

Debate  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  8,  1849. 

MuruTEA.]  Nsw  MsMBiR  Sworn.— Samuel  Diduoo, 
Esq.,  for  Limerick  County. 

Public  Bills.— !<>  Stock  in  Trade;  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion ;  Loan  Sodeties. 

S9  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  (1848)  Amendment;  Cha- 
pelii  of  Ease  (Ireland) ;  County  Cess  (Ireland). 
Reported.— Maxnage  (Scotland) ;    Life  Policies  of  Assu- 
rance; Highways  (Annual  Returns). 
30  Passengers. 

PETITIONS  Prssbntbo.  By  Mr.  Sandars,  fh)m  Wakefield, 
for  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act — By  Mr.  Cobden,  from 
the  City  of  London,  for  Unirersal  Suftnge,  dec. — By  Mr. 
Trelawny,  from  Lanrcath,  for  the  Clergy  Relief  Bill.— 
By  Mr.  John  Williams,  f^om  Aberystwyth,  respecting  the 
Welsh  Language  in  the  Established  Church  (Wales).— By 
Mr.  Haggitt,  trom  Ardeley,  Herts,  against  the  Alienation 
of  Tithes.— By  Mr.  Addcrley,  flrom  Leek,  Staffordshire, 
fcnr  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys^  Certificates.—  By 
Sir  H.  Davie,  firom  Haddington,  for  Reduction  of  the 
Public  Expenditure,  and  for  Postponement  of  the  Police 
of  Towns  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Plumptre,  fh>m  Wat 
mer,  and  other  Places  in  Kent,  for  Agricultural  Relief.-— 
By  Mr.  Heywood,  ftom  Wray  with  Botton,  and  Roebum- 
dale,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Miles,  fh)m  Street  and  Butldgh,  Somersetshire,  for 
an  Alteration  of  the  Conditions  on  which  Grants  for  Edu- 
cation are  dispensed. — By  Mr.  Wyld,  Arom  John  Snook, 
35,  Drury  Lane,  for  Inquiry  req>ecting  his  Invention  of 
a  Boat  to  assist  in  Rescuing  Sir  J.  Franklin. — By  Lord 
R.  Grosvenor,  fh>m  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex,  against  the 
Friendly  Societies  Bill.— By  Mr.  Fergus,  tnm  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  (Scotland)  Act— By  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie, 
fh)m  Glasgow,  for  Reform  of  the  Parochial  Schools  (Scot- 
land), and  agidnst  the  Registering  Births,  &C.  (Scotland) 
BiU. — By  Mr.  Masterman,  from  BlackfHars,  London,  re- 
specting Assessment  to  the  Poor  Law.— By  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  trom  the  Wandsworth  Union,  for  a  Super- 
annuation Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.- By  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  firom  Lanark,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Gibson  Craig, 
from  Edinburgh,  for  an  Alteration  of,  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Cowan,  firom  Edinburgh,  for  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Roads  and  Brklges  of  Scotland. — By 
Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  from  Bristol,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. — By  Mr.  Bass,  firom  Derby,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Small  Debts  Act— By  Mr.  Alderman 
Humphery,  trom  Southwark,  against,  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  from  FInsbur>',  in  favour  of,  the  Removal  of 
Smithfield  Market — From  Salisbury,  for  referring  Inter- 
national Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

TUE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  said,  that  seeing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  his 
place,  he  wished  to  know  whether  his  at- 
tention had  heen  called  to  the  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  the  other  day  of  the  Na- 
tional Suoiety,  at  which  the  management 
clauses  caino  under  discussion?  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided,  and,  after 
eight  hours*  debate,  certain  resolutions, 
upon  which  ho   would  found  a  question. 


had  been  almost  unanimously  adopted. 
It  was  moved  by  Archdeacon  Manning — 

"  That  this  meeting  acknowledges  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  committee  in  condacting  the  cor- 
respondence pending  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  regrets  to  find 
that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. Secondly,  that  while  this  meeting  desires 
fully  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  people,  it  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  that  no  terms  of  co-operation  eaat 
be  satisfactory  which  shall  not  allow  to  the  clei^ 
and  laity  full  freedom  to  constitute  schools  upon 
such  principles  and  models  as  are  both  sanctioned 
and  recommended  by  the  order  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Thirdly,  that  in  par- 
ticular they  should  desire  to  put  the  xnaiuigement 
of  their  schools  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  bishops  of  the  diocese." 

Now,  his  question  was  this,  whether  these 
resolutions  having  been  carried  by  a  society 
which  must  be  supposed  to  represent  ex- 
clusively the  EstabUshed  Church,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  prepared  to  accede  to 
propositions  so  distinctly  enunciated,  and 
carried  almost  unanimously  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  he  had  receired 
no  information  whatever  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Society, 
except  what  was  derived  from  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers  and  from  private  sources 
of  information.  The  hon.  Member  had 
given  notice  for  the  production  of  all  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject,  and  as  that  would  be  laid  upon 
the  table  on  an  early  day,  it  would  satisfoe- 
torily  explain  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  from  llr. 
W.  Miles, 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  questions 
had  not  yet  come  officially  or  otherwise 
before  the  Committee  in  Council,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  say  what  course  the 
Committee  in  Council  would  take  respect- 
ing any  resolutions  that  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society. 

Subject  dropped. 

EVICTIONS  AT  TOOMEVARA, 

Mr.  drummond,  before  the  Orien 
of  the  Day  were  read,  craved  permission  of 
the  House  to  make  a  statement  in  defence 
of  the  character  of  a  constituent  of  his, 
who  had  been  attacked,  personally,  on  a 
former  evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Limerick.  On  that  occasion 
he  (^Ir.  Drummond)  had  deprecated  the 
system  of  attacking  indiridaals  in  thdr  ab- 
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sence;  and  Bince  then  be  had  received  an 
explanation  of  the  circnmstances  alluded  to 
from  the  Rev.  Massej  Dawson,  the  gentle- 
man in  question.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Dawson  was  to  the  effect  that  last  year  he 
had  been  obliged  to  evict  12  tenants,  who 
owed  him  upwards  of  6002.  That  one  of 
tbem  had  had  a  large  farm,  from  which  he 
(Mr.  Dawson)  could  not  only  obtain  no 
rent,  but  upon  which  be  had  to  pay  the 
poor-rates  for  two  years.  That  the  pre- 
sent ejectments  were  on  lands  held  by  two 
middlemen,  named  Carthy  and  Law.  That 
Cartby  had  been  ejected  two  years  ago  for 
arrears  of  rent  amounting  to  400^;  and 
that  Law  owed  five-and-a-half  years'  rent. 
The  statement  went  on  to  describe  the 
people  evicted  as  lawless  people,  who  re- 
eeired  outdoor  relief  in  the  day,  and  plun- 
dered the  neighbourhood  at  night ;  and 
that  the  writer  considered  it  a  duty  he 
owed  to  society,  as  well  as  to  himself,  to 
break  up  the  combination  of  villany  that 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  though  the 
boo.  Member  for  West  Surrey  was  under  a 
mistake  in  attributing  the  attack  upon  Mr. 
Dawson  to  him — the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  having  been  the  Member  who  made 
it — ^he  would,  nevertheless,  take  upon  him- 
self to  reply  to  the  hon.  Member's  state- 
ment. It  would  be  perceived  by  the  House 
ihat  the  facts  were  not  denied  by  Mr. 
Dawson  ;  he  admitted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  500  or  600  persons  were  turned  out 
of  their  homes,  and  their  houses  levelled 
to  the  ground.  It  was  an  aggravation  of 
the  injury  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
rer.  gentleman  to  call  these  poor  people  a 
nest  of  thieves  and  murderers.  That  was 
eharitable  in  a  minister  of  God.  A  great 
mmiber  of  these  poor  people  had  got  un- 
itamped  receipts  for  their  rents  from  Mr. 
Dawson's  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Evers  Wil- 
son; and  those  who  knew  anything  of  Ire- 
land knew  very  well  that  this  circumstance 
enabled  the  landlord  to  eject  them  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
bad  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland  were  driven  to  theft  and 
the  commission  of  crime;  and  he  only  won- 
dered there  were  not  more  of  them,  such 
was  their  frightful  misery.  He  held,  how- 
erer^  in  his  hand  the  strongest  testimony 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  people  more  im- 
mediately in  question  from  the  clergyman 
of  the  district. 

Sm  W.  SOMERVILLE  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  Nenagh  board  of 


guardians  in  reference  to  the  case,  signed 
by  Captain  Browne,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  necessary  notices  had  been  served 
on  the  relieving  officers  of  the  union,  and 
that  the  board  had  agreed  to  advance  these 
poor  people  some  small  allowance  in  ready 
money  previous  to  giving  them  outdoor 
relief.  The  ablebodied  among  them  had 
been  directed  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
but  none  of  them  had  done  so  up  to  the 
date  of  that  communication.  The  reliev- 
ing officer,  however,  had  visited  them  regu- 
larly, and  he  said  their  wants  were  attend- 
ed to. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

THE  KILRUSH  EVICTIONS. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  begged  to  notice 
the  report  of  Captain  Kennedy,  the  in- 
spector, respecting  the  Kilrush  union;  in 
which  he  said  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months  15,000  persons  had  been  driven 
from  their  houses  by  this  horrid  system  of 
wholesale  eviction,  and  that  1,200  more 
were  in  process  of  eviction;  the  result  be- 
ing the  crowding  together  of  several  fami- 
lies into  a  single  room,  where  death  dimin- 
ished their  number  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Considering  that  the  Government 
were  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  seeing  that  the 
Eviction  Act  of  last  year  had  been  almost 
wholly  inoperative,  he  wished  to  be  inform- 
ed whether  they  would  not  feel  it  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  introduce  some  mea^ 
sure  to  strengthen  that  law  with  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  evictions  which  were  a 
disgrace  to  this  country  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  begged  to  ob- 
serve that  his  hon.  Friend  had  understated 
the  case,  for  not  only  had  the  15,000  per- 
sons been  evicted,  but  the  1,200  also. 
There  was  no  future  tense  in  the  matter  : 
it  was  already  &fait  (nccompli.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  House  and  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  take  some  step  to  save 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  such  unheard-of 
cruelties,  and  the  nation  from  the  stain  of 
sanctioning  them. 

Sir  G.  GREY  was  not  surprised  that 
the  evictions  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Kilrush  union  should  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud. 
When,  however,  the  hon.  Member  said 
that  the  Act  of  last  Session  was  inopera- 
tive, he  should  remember  that  it  was  not 
passed  to  prevent  evictions  in  cases  of 
breach  of  engagement  or  nonpayment  of 
rent,  but  to  check  illegal  evictions,  and  to 
2T2 
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Colonel  DUNNE,  as  an  Irish  landlord, 
expressed  bis  abhorrence  of  these  eject- 
ments, which  were  as  injudicious  as  they 
were  cruel.  He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  authorised  those 
ejectments. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  conld  not  but  think 
there  was  one  set  of  persons  to  whom  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  not  been  di- 
rected in  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
county  in  which  these  scandalous  occur- 
rences took  place  was  one  where  the 
famine  had  been  very  severe,  and  where 
the  system  of  public  works  had  been  in 
the  fullest  operation.  All  the  evils  with 
which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  visit  Ireland, 
and  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
benevolent  intentions  but  mischievous  le- 
gislation of  the  House,  had  been  there 
concentrated.  It  was  one  thing  for  a 
landlord  with  a  competence,  and  another 
for  a  man  who  was  engaged  with  his  ten- 
ants in  a  struggle  for  life,  to  perpetrate 
such  cruelty.  There  were  districts  in  Ire- 
land where  there  were  landlords  with  whom 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  comforts, 
laxnries,  or  even  decencies  of  life,  but 
who  were  absolutely  deprived  of  animal 
food,  and  depended  for  support  solely  on 
Indian  com.  The  law  wisely  compelled 
landlords  to  pay  rates  for  tenants  whose 
rents  were  under  42.    But  landlords,  whose 

groperty  in  consequence  became  liable  to 
eayy  rates  on  account  of  tenants  who  did 
not  pay  their  rents,  found  themselves  in  a 
worse  condition  than  if  they  had  had  no 
estates  at  all.  He  stated  these  circum- 
stances, not  in  excuse,  but  in  extenuation 
of  their  faults.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  the  Government 
bad  introduced  a  measure  which  required 
that  not  less  than  forty '^eight  hours'  notice 
should  be  given  before  a  tenant  was  re- 
snored;  but  the  Act  omitted  to  fix  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  giving  notice,  so  that  those 
landlords  who  desired  to  effect  wholesale 
eyictions  would  give  one  week's,  one 
month's,  or  it  might  be  six  months'  notice; 
and  the  notices  under  those  circumstances 
became  a  dead  letter  altogether.  When, 
two  years  ago,  he  and  his  friends  warned 
the  House  and  the  Government  of  what 
would  come  to  pass,  told  them  they  were 
putting  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  land- 
lords stronger  than  human  nature  could 
bear,  and  urged  them,  by  diminishing  the 
,  of  taxation,  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
landlord  to  improve  his  estates  rather 


than  eject  his  tenantry,  they  refused  to 
listen,  and  discredited  the  predictions  then 
made.  And  when  15,000  people  had  been 
put  out  of  their  holdings  in  that  country, 
where  electoral  divisions  were  ^ve  times 
the  size  of  English  parishes,  and  where 
the  contest  between  two  landlords  was  too 
often  which  should  quarter  his  tenantry  on 
the  other,  that  House  must  share  the  blame 
with  the  landlords,  and  remember  that  by 
their  legislation  they  had  exposed  those 
men  to  temptations  too  strong  for  human 
nature  to  bear.  Though  a  commission 
had  been  issued  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  area  of  taxation,  they  must  take 
care  that  they  did  not  continue  the  evil 
they  professed  to  remove.  They  w^ould 
belie  their  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  people  in  Ireland  if  they  per- 
severed in  the  course  they  had  hitherto 
taken,  and  were  only  driven  to  reduce  the 
area  of  taxation,  when  they  reduced  it 
practically,  in  vain,  because  too  late  and 
too  reluctantly. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  had  waxed 
very  eloquent  on  the  temptations  to  which 
he  alleged  that  the  legislation  of  that 
House  had  exposed  the  rich.  When  the 
hon.  Member  referred  to  the  present  hor- 
rible state  of  matters  in  Ireland,  he  rather 
stretched  a  point  in  attributing  it  to  the 
want  of  a  townland  area  of  taxation.  The 
House  and  the  country  were  much  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  sympathy 
he  had  just  expressed  for  the  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  evicted,  but  landlords 
must  take  proceedings  to  protect  their 
families  from  destitution.  He  believed 
that  much  of  the  suffering  under  which 
Ireland  now  laboured,  was  owing  to  the 
poor-law,  which  had  disheartened  and 
driven  out  of  the  country  those  proprietors 
who  would  otherwise  have  found  employ- 
ment for  the  labouring  poor.  At  present 
Ireland  had  a  surplus  population.  There 
were  four  times  the  number  of  labouring 
poor  in  Ireland  that  there  were  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have 
the  colonisation  principle  resorted  to,  and 
the  industrial  resources  called  into  action. 
Why  not  encourage  railways  ?  He  rose 
principally  to  say,  it  was  not  by  townland 
rating  or  a  different  system  of  poor-laws 
that  the  existing  evils  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  cured,  but  by  the  development  of  her 
industrial  resources. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  remarked,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  affirmed  that  the  question  which  was 
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It  appeared  to  be  thought  that  evictions 
dat«d  their  origin  at  the  same  period  as  the 
Irish  poor-law;  but  he  must  say,  that  as 
far  back  as  he  could  carry  his  memory, 
he  recollected  hearing  occasionally  of  their 
occurrence,  and  that  was  long  before  the 
passing  of  the  poor-law.  His  principal  ob- 
ject in  rising  was  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ithe  Secretary  for  Ireland  a 
question  with  respect  to  two  circulars,  is- 
sued in  the  course  of  last  year  by  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  Ireland.  The  first 
circular  explained  the  interpretation  of  the 
clause  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  the  al- 
lowance of  relief  to  tenants  giving  up  all 
their  land  with  the  exception  of  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  with  a  house  upon  it;  and 
the  second  circular  related  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clause  with  reference  to  admin- 
istering relief  to  destitute  families  retain- 
ing their  holdings.  He  now  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  had 
been  necessary  to  alter  these  instructions 
to  the  boards  of  guardians  ? 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  understood  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  question  to  be,  whether 
or  not  the  Commissioners  had  had  reason 
to  change  the  instructions  given  in  these 
circulars.  Ho  had  only  to  reply,  that  the 
circulars  had  been  issued  after  consulting 
the  most  eminent  counsel — the  Attorney 
General  of  Ireland  and  others;  and  he  had 
never  heard  that  there  had  been  any 
ground  for  considering  them  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  law. 

Mb.  SLANEY  thought  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Ireland  to 
the  legislation  of  that  House,  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  great  proportion  of  them 
were  owing  to  a  dispensation  of  Providence. 
A  country  where  the  land  was  so  minutely 
divided  and  subdivided  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
through  the  transition  to  a  better  state  of 
culture  under  larger  holdings  without  much 
individual  suffering;  and  when  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  was  superadded,  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  account  for 
the  present  evils  of  Ireland.  He  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  At  the 
present  moment,  notwithstanding  the  many 
previous  advances  and  subscriptions  made 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  he  still  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  in  England  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  further  effort  to  assist 
Ireland  in  her  present  extreme  distress,  if 
it  were  only  known  that  there  was  in  ex- 
istence  some  regularly  authorised  body, 


constituted  of  trustworthy  and  discreet  in- 
dividuals, into  whose  hands  the  subscrip- 
tions might  be  paid.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  any  such  body 
already  existed  ? 

Mr.  SCULLY  would  undertake  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. A  very  excellent  committee  was 
at  present  sitting  in  Dublin,  called  the 
General  Relief  Committee  of  Ireland,  of 
which  the  Marquess  of  Kildare  was  the 
president,  and  he  was  sure  these  gentle- 
men would  be  very  glad  to  receive  the 
subscriptions  of  the  charitably  disposed  in 
every  quarter.  Turning  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House,  he 
believed  that  the  middlemen  in  Ireland 
had  caused  much  of  the  evil  of  ejectments, 
and  regretted  that  that  class  had  had  so 
much  to  do  with  estates  in  Ireland.  If  the 
boards  of  guardians  had  neglected  their 
duty  towards  the  unfortunate,  still  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  on  that  account  absolved 
from  the  obligation  not  to  suffer  the  evict- 
ed families  to  perish.  On  the  property  of 
Lord  Stanley  in  Ireland,  there  were  eighty- 
nine  families;  and  the  middleman  had  al- 
lowed the  arrears  to  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  found  the  people  could 
not  help  themselves.  The  noble  Lord  had 
the  people  sent  to  Limerick,  that  they 
might  be  conveyed  to  America;  and  having 
seen  that  they  were  comfortably  provided 
for,  sent  them  11,  per  head  to  support 
them  until  they  could  find  employment  on 
landing.  That  was  an  example  which  it 
would  be  well  for  other  proprietors  to  imi- 
tate. With  regard  to  the  evictions,  the 
present  law  could  not  prevent  the  people 
from  perishing  on  the  roads;  but  let  them 
first  narrow  the  area  of  taxation,  not  for  a 
townland  rating,  but  to  a  moderate  area, 
and  then  fix  the  chargeability  of  the  ten- 
ants on  the  landlords,  and  if  evictions  were 
afterwards  persevered  in,  it  would  be  at 
the  proprietor's  own  risk.  That  would  be 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  it  was  on 
the  large  areas  that  the  evictions  had 
taken  place,  the  landlord  evicting  being 
able  to  shift  the  burden  from  his  own 
shoulders.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the 
persons  evicted  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  he  could  only  say 
that  his  own  experience  went  to  show  the 
contrary,  and  he  considered  that  these 
unfortunate  people  had  been  grossly  li- 
belled. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  considered,  that  if 
anybody  had  acted  wrongly  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  law  must  take   its  course;  that 
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was  tlio  proper  remedy  in  these  cases, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  particular  cases 
ought  to  be  brought  before  that  House  at 
all,  when  men's  minds  were  excited.  Pri- 
vate character  ought  not  to  be  attacked  in 
the  way  it  had  been. 
Subject  dropped. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair." 

Sm  H.  W.  BARRON  brought  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  ho  had  given  notice. 
He  observed  that  the  property  in  England 
rated  to  the  poor  was  much  underrated  at 
67,000,000^.;  its  real  value,  judging  from 
the  income-tax  returns,  was  probably  over 
100,000,000?.  This  rendered  the  dispro- 
portion  between  the  property  of  England 
and  Ireland  still  greater.  The  amount  of 
real  property  rated  to  the  poor  in  Ireland 
was  13,000,000?.;  but  at  present,  accor- 
ding to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  GriflSths  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  were  examined  before  the 
Poor  Law  Committee,  it  was  not  more  than 
10,000,000?.;  so  that  for  every  51  of  rate- 
able property  in  this  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  there  was  but  1?.  in  Ire- 
land for  the  same  purpose.  The  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  showed  that 
the  poor-law  had  broken  down  property — 
that  it  had  caused  wholesale  evictions — 
that  it  had  caused  land  to  be  laid  waste — 
that  it  had  caused  crime  to  increase — and 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  had 
greatly  deteriorated.  England  herself  had 
been  nearly  crushed  by  the  poor-law,  until 
numerous  amendments  had  been  made  in 
it.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
Ireland  had  completely  broken  down  ? 
When  it  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland, 
the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  person  who  knew 
Ireland  better  than  any  man  who  ever  set 
foot  in  that  House,  foretold  that  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  would  break  down  under 
the  poor-law,  and  that  the  rich  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  poor.  That 
prophecy  was  progressing  towards  its  ac- 
complishment. The  present  disorganisa- 
tion of  society  in  Ireland  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  the  poor-law,  as  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  an  extensive  land  agent,  gave  evi- 
dence which  went  to  show  that  the  working 
of  the  poor-law  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
instead  of  stimulating  employment.  Mr. 
Borke,  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner, 
1  that  the  land  was  deserted  in  seve- 


ral parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  magnitude  of  the  rate.  Seve- 
ral unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  some 
in  the  south,  had  already  become  bank- 
rupt, and  the  evil  was  already  attacking 
the  best  counties  of  the  country.  What 
he  wanted,  therefore,  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther they  were  to  maintain  this  law,  and 
reduce  the  whole  country  to  one  general 
mass  of  pauperism.  Mr.  Brett,  a  gentle- 
man well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion, 
stated  that  50,000  acres  of  land  were  de- 
serted in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  this  de- 
sertion was  still  going  on.  When  be  was 
asked  what  became  of  the  people,  he  said 
that  many  had  died,  vast  numbers  bad 
gone  to  America,  some  had  gone  to  tbe 
workhouse,  and  others  to  England.  He 
begged  English  Members  to  mark  that 
fact.  This  was  no  mere  Irish  question;  it 
was  an  English  question,  and  one,  too, 
which  would  materially  affect  the  rates  of 
this  country,  and  the  position  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish labourer,  unless  measures  were  speedily 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  Mr.  Au- 
brey de  Vere  had  shown  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  English  and 
Irish  proprietary  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  affected  by  the  poor-law,  inas- 
much as  in  England  property  had  been  in- 
herited or  purchased  subject  to  poor-rates, 
while  in  Ireland  the  tax  was  a  new  one, 
and  a  grievous  and  galling  burden  on  those 
who  now  held  the  land.  Colonel  Yonde- 
leur  had  also  shown  that  tbe  poor  were  so 
numerous  in  the  union  of  Kilrusb,  that  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  the  union  would 
not  support  them.  Mr.  Twisleton  hod  de- 
posed to  the  same  effect,  besides  stating 
that  this  law  was  a  burden  such  as  no 
English  proprietors  bad  ever  experienced. 
Colonel  Kennedy,  who  had  given  some 
fearful  evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
evictions,  forcibly  and  truly  said  that  the 
law  had  beggared  the  proprietor,  mined 
the  farmer,  and  did  not  support  the  poor. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  especiallj  re- 
member that  fact,  that  the  poor  were  not 
supported  by  this  law.  It  was  a  tax  which 
had  already  brought  ruin  on  thonsonds, 
and  was  bringing  ruin  and  starvation  cm 
thousands  more.  It  was  a  tax  which  hod 
driven  the  best  farmers  of  the  countrj  to 
America;  it  bad  driven  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  the  poorer  people  to  be  wanderers 
through  the  wide  world,  without  hoose  or 
home.  It  was  a  tax  which  had  driven 
thousands  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
compete  with  the  poor  of  England  in  the 
labour  market  of  England;  and  it  would 
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constantly  drag  down  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan  of  England  to  a  level  with  the  pau- 
perism of  Ireland.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
present  poor-law  system  for  the  support  of 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  was  attested  by 
the  remarkable  increase  that  had  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  the  number  of  criminal 
charges  disposed  of  at  quartei*-8es8ions.  The 
number  of  offences  dealt  with  at  quarter- 
sessions  in  1845  was  only  7,500,  whereas, 
in  1847,  it  was  no  less  than  16,446,  being 
an  increase  of  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  statistics  of  crime.  This  very 
significant  fact  proved  either  that  the  poor- 
law  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  or  that  it  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  drive  the  people  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  He  believed  that 
the  former  alternative  gave  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  case,  for  he  found  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  that  the  crimes  for  which 
offenders  were  now  prosecuted  at  quarter- 
sessions  were  thefts  and  other  crimes  of  a 
similar  character,  which  had  evidently  been 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
life.  If  the  poor-law  were  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  people,  they  could 
not  be  driven,  as  they  now  so  frequently 
were,  to  the  alternative  of  starving  by  the 
road  side,  or  outraging  the  laws  of  their 
country.  No  man  who  knew  anything  of 
Ireland  would  deny  that  pauperism  was 
increasing  at  an  appalling  rate  in  almost 
every  nnion  in  the  country.  In  the  union 
of  Dungarvon,  where  some  of  his  property 
was  situate,  the  guardians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  six  additional  houses  and 
stores  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pau- 

CThe  poorhouse  of  the  union  had 
originally  constructed  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  paupers,  but  it  had 
been  found  so  totally  inadequate  to  the 
miserable  requirements,  of  the  times,  that 
six  additional  buildings  had  to  be  engaged, 
and  there  were  at  the  present  moment 
seyen  different  establishments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor  in  the  union  of 
Dungarvon,  and  the  number  of  paupers  on 
the  books  was  4,500.  In  the  union  of 
Waterford,  the  poorhouse  had  been  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  the  accommodation 
of  900  paupers;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  procure  three  additional  establishments, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  receiving  in- 
door and  outdoor  relief  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was  no  less  than  5,000.  A  state  of 
things  equally  disastrous  prevailed  in  the 
nnion  of  New  Ross,  where  the  guardians 
had  recently  to  admit  300  fresh  paupers  in 
the  course  of  two  days.     In  fact,  the  pres- 


sure on  the  poor-rates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  transcended  all  belief,  as  it  exceed- 
ed all  endurance.  In  some  unions  not 
only  were  the  workhouses  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, but  the  number  of  paupers  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief  varied  from  22,000 
to  12,000.  Where  was  this  to  end? 
1,600,000?.  was  raised  in  Ireland  last  year 
for  poor-rate,  and  800,000?.  still  remained 
uncollected.  To  such  a  pass  had  things 
come  in  some  of  the  unions,  that  the  re- 
lieving officers  of  the  districts  were  obliged 
to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  paupers,  for  the 
guardians,  having  no  money  at  their  dis- 
posal wherewith  to  pay  them,  could  only 
offer  them  pauper  rations  as  remuneration 
for  their  services.  In  a  word,  the  poor- 
law  had  broken  down  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  property  in  the  country  to 
support  its  poverty.  From  a  return  which 
had  been  recently  placed  on  the  table  of 
that  House,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  employ  an  armed  force 
of  (between  military  and  police)  8,500  men 
last  year  to  collect  the  poor-rate.  Was 
that  a  wholesome  or  legitimate  mode  in 
which  to  employ  the  military  and  police  of 
this  great  empire  ?  He  had  himself  known 
many  instances  where  military  officers, 
who  were  engaged  in  such  services,  had 
been  so  moved  to  compassion  by  the  dis- 
tressing scenes  they  were  obliged  to  wit- 
ness,  that  rather  than  seize  the  last  pig  or 
cow,  or  it  might  be  the  bed  or  table  of  the 
wretched  peasant  whom  they  were  called 
out  to  distrain,  they  subscribed  amongst 
themselves  the  requisite  sum,  and,  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  collector,  withdrew  their 
men.  He  told  it  to  their  credit.  Many 
and  many  a  time  had  they  expressed  to 
him  their  opinion,  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  the  British  name,  that  the  British  army 
should  be  employed  on  such  missions.  The 
Irish  Members  had  foretold  the  breaking 
down  of  this  law;  but  they  were  outnum* 
bered,  and  their  vaticinations  were  de- 
rided. Out  of  a  House  of  658  Members, 
the  Minister  could  reckon  on  553,  and 
the  Irish  Members  were  left  in  a  paltry 
minority  of  105.  However,  they  had 
done  their  duty.  They  had  raised  their 
voices  energetically  against  this  pemici" 
ous  enactment.  They  had  forewarned 
the  Government  that  the  law  would  break 
down,  and  it  had  broken  down  most  sig- 
nally. Other  property,  as  well  as  that  at 
present  assessed,  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
assist  and  lend  its  co-operation,  so  that 
the  law  might,  if  possible,  be  made  to 
work.     He  was  prepared  with  three  prac* 
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tical  Buggeatlons.  In  the  first  place,  let 
the  arrangements  respecting  medical  relief, 
and  the  education  of  the  pauper  children 
in  the  workhouses,  he  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Why 
should  they  in  England,  which  was  the 
richer  country,  charge  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  medical  relief  and  pauper  educa- 
tion on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  refuse 
to  adopt  the  same  practice  in  Ireland, 
where  the  people  were  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  poverty  ?  The  claim  of  Ireland  to  have 
the  same  rule  applied  to  her  was  stronger 
at  the  present  moment  than  it  had  ever 
heen  hefore,  for  they  ought  not  to  forget 
that  hy  the  aholition  of  the  com  laws  they 
had  materially  impaired  the  prosperity  of 
a  people  who  were  purely  agricultural,  and 
who,  unlike  the  English,  had  nothing  hut 
the  land  to  depend  upon.  In  the  second 
place,  he  would  suggest  that  an  income 
tax  he  levied  on  all  property  in  Ireland  not 
rated  at  the  present  moment  to  the  poor- 
rate.  He  knew  a  landed  proprietor,  bro- 
ther to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan — ^in  a 
word,  Lord  Famham — ^who  last  year  paid 
10,000^.  in  poor-rates,  out  of  an  income 
of  18,000^.  a  year.  Now,  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  equity,  or  religion — on 
what  principle  of  common  sense  or  com- 
mon justice — should  Lord  Famham  be 
called  on  to  pay  10,000^.  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  Cavan,  while  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  an  in- 
come of  8,000?.  a  year,  paid  nothing  ? 
Surely  it  could  not  be  contended  that  Lord 
Farnham  had  a  stronger  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  social  order,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  crime,  than  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor ?  It  was  no  objection  to  his  proposi- 
tion to  say  that  it  was  not  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  countries  were  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, and  now  that  they  were  about 
to  make  a  new  law  for  Ireland,  they  could 
not  do  better  than  introduce  such  a  pro- 
vision. It  was  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
every  consideration  of  equity  and  justice 
recommended  that  it  should  be  made  the 
law  of  Ireland  as  well  It  was  in  the  last 
degree  unfair,  dishonest,  and  inequitable, 
that  they  should  press  on  one  species  of 
property  alone  in  Ireland  for  the  support 
of  the  poverty  of  that  country.  In  the 
third  place,  he  would  suggest  that  a  well- 
devised  system  of  public  works  be  at  once 
introduced.  This  was  a  recommendation 
which  had  been  strenuously  advocated  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
— ^both  Englishmen — and  the  commission- 
ers appointed  under  Lord  Devon's  Com- 


mission. They  had,  one  and  all,  recom- 
mended that  improvements  in  agriculture 
should  be  introduced;  that  railways  should 
be  promoted;  and  that  a  well-selected 
system  of  public  works  should  be  instituted 
by  means  of  advances  from  the  imperial 
exchequer.  It  was  idle  to  attribute  tiie 
present  miserable  condition  of  Ireland  to 
any  incapacity  or  inaptitude  in  her  people. 
Of  such  imputations,  Mr.  Mills,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who,  he  believed,  was 
never  in  Ireland,  had  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed. "  Indolent  and  insoucicM  they  of 
course  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Mills,  ''when 
they  derive  no  advantage  from  forethought 
and  exertion."  He  begged  to  apologise 
for  trespassing  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,  implored  of  them  to  adopt  some 
effective  measure  for  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  that  country, 
at  least  for  their  own,  for  they  might  rest 
assured  that  if  Ireland  were  to  ndl,  she 
would  drag  England  into  the  same  gulf 
with  herself. 

Amendment  proposed — 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word '  that '  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, '  the 
property  at  present  rated  to  support  the  Poor  in 
Ireland  is  totally  inadequate  for  that  purpose ; 
that  in  England  there  are  sixty-seven  millions  of 
property  rated  to  the  Poor,  the  population  being 
about  fifteen  millions  ;  whilst  in  Ireland  there  are 
only  thirteen  millions  of  property  rated  to  the 
Poor,  with  a  (much  poorer)  popuiati<m  of  about 
eight  millions  :  showing  nearly  three  times  more 
property  in  England  per  head  to  support  the 
roor  than  in  Ireland ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  whether  other  means  font  sup- 
port of  the  Poor  of  IreUnd  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
vided, in  order  to  remove  the  extreme  pressure 
which  is  now  onishing  down  the  ratepayers  in 
that  country,  and  checking  the  enei|;ies  of  all 
employers  and  capitalists.' ' 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  said,  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  his  hon.  Friend 
to  make  any  apology  to  the  Houae,  for 
there  was  no  Member  of  it  who  muat  not 
feel  deeply  interested  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland;  and  certainly  no  Irish 
Member  could  feel  indifferent  to  the  unfor- 
tunate social  prostration  to  which  the  in- 
dustry of  that  country  had  been  reduced. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  should  inter- 
pret the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  cor- 
rectly, if  he  said  that  his  hon.  Friend's  re- 
marks went  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Irish 
poor-law.  His  hon.  Friend  had  drawn  a 
lamentable  picture  of  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland.  He  had  alluded  to  the  dis- 
ti-essed  condition  of  the  gentry,  to  the  ra- 
pidly deteriorating  resources  of  the  farm- 
ing population,  and  to  the  frightful  state 
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of  the  paupers  who  were  now  supported 
under  toe  poor-law;  and  having  drawn  that 
picture,  he  said,  "  Look  to  what  your  poor- 
law  has  done  for  Ireland."  He  did  not 
think,  therefore,  that  he  put  an  unfair  in- 
terpretation on  that  speech,  when  he  said 
that  it  went  to  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  Irish  poor-law.  But  when  his  hon. 
Friend  alluded  to  the  distressed  condition 
of  all  classes  in  that  country,  he  thought 
it  might  fairly  have  been  asked  if  that  state 
of  things  might  not  have  been  attributed  to 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  Ireland  was  now 
in  the  third  year  of  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful famines  that  ever  visited,  not  only  Ire- 
land, which  had  unfortunately  suffered  se- 
rerely  from  similar  inflictions,  but  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ?  He  would  ask 
whether  it  was  possible  that  a  country 
eould  go  through  such  a  visitation  without 
Buffering  severely  in  all  its  interests  ?  Such 
being  his  opinion,  he  would  not  go  at  any 
lengUi  into  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  His  hon.  Friend  said — 
**  Look  to  what  the  poor-law  has  brought 
us— look  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
eountry."  But  he  would  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion— what  would  have  been  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  bad  as  it  now  was,  if  there  had 
been  no  poor-law  at  all  ?  He  owned  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  was  distressing, 
•nd  that  all  classes  there  were  groaning 
nnder  the  visitation  which  had  befallen 
ber;  but  he  should  never  regret  having 
TOted  for  a  law  which  had  enabled  us  to 
mitigate  the  evil,  for  if  we  could  not  do  all, 
we  were  bound  to  do  everything  we  could. 
Ha  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
there  might  be  improvements  made  in  the 
•nating  law,  which  would  enable  us,  if  not 
to  meet  all  the  di£Sculties  which  presented 
tbemselTes,  to  bear  their  pressure  better 
than  we  were  able  to  do  now.  He  was, 
therefore,  most  anxious  that  the  House 
abould  go  into  Committee  in  order  to  con- 
aider  the  Bill  which  was  now  before  it,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  to  endea- 
Tour  so  to  frame  enactments  as  to  meet 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  existing 
law.  It  was  with  that  view  that  he  wished 
to  abstain  now  from  noticing  debateable 
topics,  though,  perhaps,  they  might  be 
{breed  upon  him  hereafter;  but  he  begged 
his  hon.  Friends  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  misfortunes  which  they 
bad  undergone,  and  that  he  felt  every 
sympathy  for  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Neither  should  he  allude 
much  to  the  evictions  which  had  taken 
plaee^  and  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  also 


attributed  to  the  poor-law.  Indeed  there 
was  scarcely  an  evil  which  afflicted  Ireland, 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  that  measure.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  these  evictions  were 
not  occasioned  by  the  poor-law.  Evictions 
had  taken  place,  as  was  observed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Clonmel,  in  Ireland  for 
many  years,  and  to  a  very  large  extent; 
but  public  attention  had  been  lately  drawn 
to  the  point,  by  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  operation  of  the  poor-law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  pressure  of 
rates  and  the  distresses  of  the  country 
might  not  have  caused  a  larger  number  of 
evictions  than  usual  hitherto,  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  poor-law  itself  had 
been  the  prime  moving  cause.  Neither  did 
he  believe  that  these  evictions  had  been 
caused  by  a  large  area  of  taxation.  He 
did  not  say  that  a  small  area  of  taxation 
would  have  caused  evictions,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  these  debateable 
topics;  and  he  would  only  state  his  belief, 
that  evictions  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  famine  and  the  distress  which  had  fallen 
on  Ireland.  His  hon  Friend  said,  that  the 
increase  of  crime  in  Ireland  was  also  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poor-law,  and  he  quoted 
certain  statistics  in  support  of  his  views, 
beginning  from  1845.  But  did  it  not 
strike  his  hon.  Friend,  that,  having  taken* 
the  year  preceding  the  famine,  a  more  na- 
tural deduction  would  have  been  that  the 
increase  of  crime  was  caused  by  the  fa- 
mine? 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  explained  that 
what  he  stated  was,  that  the  poor-law  had 
failed  in  supporting  the  poor,  and  therefore 
crime  had  increased. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  thought  that 
his  hon.  Friend's  conclusion  was  a  non  se^ 
quitur.  No  doubt  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  crime  in  Ireland,  but  that  had 
been  caused,  like  many  evils  of  which  he 
had  spoken  before,  by  the  famine,  for  there 
was  no  statistical  fact  better  known  than 
that  crime  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
misery  of  a  people.  It  was  not  fair,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  because  crime  had  in- 
creased since  the  famine  commenced,  the 
increase  of  crime  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  poor-law.  His  hon.  Friend  proceeded 
to  propose  his  remedies,  and  first  of  all  he 
proposed  an  income  tax.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  not  now  re-debate  that 
question,  which  had  already  been  very  fully 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  Session. 
Then  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  expenses  of  poor-law 
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relief  in  Ireland  should  be  borne  by  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  expenses  of  poor-law  relief  in  Eng- 
land were  borne,  which  his  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  say  formed  part  of  the  bargain 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  T  am  worth  when  he  introduced  the 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  question  whe- 
ther any  portion  of  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tering relief  under  the  poor-law  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund;  but 
the  statement  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  was 
certainly  correct.  It  was  the  understand- 
ing, or  bargain,  if  his  hon.  Friend  liked  to 
call  it  so,  when  the  corn  laws  were  re- 
pealed, that  a  certain  portion  of  the  poor- 
law  medical  relief — he  believed  one-half, 
the  entire  payment  of  schoolmasters,  and 
the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
in  gaols,  should,  in  England,  be  borne  by 
the  Consolidated  Fund;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land the  remaining  part  of  the  charge  for 
the  constabulary,  half  of  which  was  paid 
before  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  should 
be  defrayed  from  that  source.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  also  alluded  to  public  works, 
and  had  stated  how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  speud  a  large  sum  of  money  in  that 
manner.  He  would  not  say  anything  fur- 
ther on  that  point;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  would  accrue 
from  developing  the  internal  resources  of 
Ireland;  but  the  question  of  any  extrane- 
ous aid  that  could  be  given  to  lighten  the 
pressure  on  the  rates,  should  always  be 
kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  under  the  poor-law.  His  own 
opinion  was  strong  upon  that  point,  and  he 
hoped  that  Parliament  would  not  sanction 
the  mixing  up  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law  of  any  system  of  extraneous 
employment.  He  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  di- 
vision, and  that  he  would  allow  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  might  consider  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  the  question 
raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  Waterford  was  perfectly  plain 
— namely,  whether  the  property  at  present 
rated  to  the  poor  in  Ireland  was  sufficient 
to  support  the  poverty  of  the  country.  No 
one  who  had  seen  the  returns  laid  before 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  could  entertain 
a  doubt  that  it  was  not  sufficient.  The 
sums  collected,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this 
country,  from  public  and  private  sources, 
were  enormous,  but  they  had  fallen  short 


of  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  less  this  year,  nor  was 
there  much  chance  of  any  additional  sup- 
port from  this  country.  Whence,  then, 
was  extraneous  aid  to  be  sought  to  make 
up  the  deficiency?  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  said  that  it  should  come 
from  the  national  resources.  It  was  said 
that  Irish  property  ought  to  support  Irish 
poverty:  but  this  was  impossible,  unless 
they  restored  to  Ireland  her  own  resources. 
A  large  expenditure  was  maintained  there, 
totally  unnecessary  for  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  poverty  of  Ireland  was 
caused  by  the  legislation  of  that  House, 
not  all  of  recent  date,  though  the  legisla- 
tion of  modem  days  had  tended  more,  per- 
haps, to  the  impoverishment  of  the  conntry 
than  that  of  former  periods.  Sixty-four 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were 
engaged  in  agricidture,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  merits  of  the  measure  in  reference 
to  England,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  had  inflicted  deep  injury  on  Ireland. 
If  that  change  had  conferred  a  benefit  on 
England,  this  only  gave  Ireland  a  greater 
claim  to  some  recompense  at  their  hands. 
It  was  said  that  if  prices  had  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  famine,  the  sutferings  would  haTO 
been  greater.  This  might  be,  but  it  was 
not  the  cheapness  of  corn  which  injured 
Ireland,  but  the  loss  of  the  monopoly 
which  she  used  to  enjoy.  Every  step  in 
Irish  legislation  since  the  Union,  had  ope- 
rated disadvantageously  in  Ireland.  Part 
of  the  expenditure  was  said  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies,  but  from  these  Ire- 
land derived  no  advantage.  In  the  space 
of  one  year  more  money  was  sent  borne 
from  America  by  emigrants  who  had  gone 
out  there  from  Ireland,  than  had  been  re- 
ceived for  a  considerable  period  from  the 
colonies.  The  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  poor-law,  showed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Irish  pro- 
perty to  support  Irish  poverty.  The  lia- 
bilities to  which  land  was  subject  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  amounted  to  18s.  4^.  in 
the  pound;  and  the  same  might  be  sud  of 
many  other  counties.  It  had  been  asked 
what  Ireland  would  be  if  the  poor-law  had 
not  existed  ?  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  state  if  it  had 
not  had  the  present  poor-law;  not  that  he 
was  disposed  to  maintain  that  that  law 
alone  had  caused  all  these  evils,  but  it 
had,  without  doubt,  greatly  aggravated 
them.      Government  was  bound  to  admir 
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Dister  relief  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner; whereas  the  expenditure  under  the 
present  law  was  conducted  in  the  most 
wasteful  spirit.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Ireland  would  not  have  been  saddled  with 
her  present  burdens.  One  of  these  bur- 
dens by  which  Irish  property  was  op- 
pressed, was  the  repayment  of  advances 
for  the  works  undertaken  during  the  fa- 
mine. In  1846,  no  less  than  4,&00,000Z. 
was  appropriated  to  relief  works ;  but, 
from  a  calculation  he  had  made,  he  found 
that,  supposing  every  person  employed  re- 
ceived \hd,  a  day — which  was  much  above 
the  average,  many  of  the  persons  employed 
being  women  and  children,  who  received  a 
less  amount — and  allowing  10  per  cent  for 
the  expenses  of  administration,  only  about 
3,730,000^  would  have  been  expended, 
thus  leaving  more  than  1,000,000Z,  unac- 
eounted  for.  He  said,  then,  that  if  proper 
care  had  been  taken  in  the  conduct  of  the 
relief  works,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
money  under  the  poor-law,  the  property  of 
Ireland  would  not  have  suffered  from  the 
burdens  by  which  it  was  now  oppressed. 
He  considered  that  they  ought  to  make  an 
entire  change  in  the  present  system,  and 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  administering 
the  poor-law  in  Ireland  as  it  was  adminis- 
tered in  this  country. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  the  reasons 
which  were  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  opposing 
the  Amendment  were,  that  that  amendment, 
if  carried,  would  have  the  effect  of  repeal- 
ing the  Irish  Poor  Law.  If  it  had  that 
effect,  he  would  certainly  give  a  still 
stronger  support  to  the  Amendment,  and 
▼ote  for  it  with  a  greater  good-will  than  he 
could  otherwise  do.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  a  poor-law  for  Ireland,  but  opposed  to 
the  present  law,  as  totally  unsuited  to  the 
country  —  as  opposed  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  people.  The  poor- 
law  was  inefficient,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
support  the  poor,  but  made  them  poor  in- 
deed. The  right  hon.  Baronet  (the  Irish 
Secretary)  said  the  people  were  suffering 
under  a  three  years*  famine;  but  he  held 
out  no  hope  that  next  year  the  famine 
would  not  appear  in  an  aggravated  form, 
or  that  suitable  means  would  be  taken  to 
meet  the  calamity.  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  Government  had  taken  measures 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  this  dread- 
ful calamity — not  from  any  want  of  dispo- 
sition, but  from  an  ignorance  of  the  social 
condition' of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the 
country  generally.     The  hon.  Baronet  the 


Member  for  Waterford  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  establishment  of  the  poor- 
law  in  Ireland  had  considerably  increased 
the  number  of  convictions;  but  he  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  would  show  that  there  was  another 
system  in   Ireland   which    had  increased 
crime,  oppressed   the  poor,  and   debased 
agriculture  to  its  lowest  level.     It  was  a 
fault  which  he  presumed  to  find  with  the 
legislation   of  England,  that  whilst  they 
were   endeavouring  to   shadow  out   some 
scheme  of  future  good  for  Ireland,  they 
neglected  to  apply  their  minds  to  a  mon- 
strous evil  lying  at  their  very  door,  and  the 
removal  of  which  would  afford  immediate 
relief  to  a  great  portion  of  Ireland.     He 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  show  that 
about  1,500,0002.,  a  sum  equal  to  the  rental 
of  all  Connaught,  was  lost   to  the   pro- 
prietors of  estates  under  the  management 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  not  one 
sixpence  of  that  sum  was  contributed  to- 
wards the  poor-rates,  or  expended  in  im- 
provements.    That  House  was  aware  that 
a  Committee  was   now  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  Irish  poor-law,  and  with  that  they 
thought  proper  to  connect  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  estates  under  the 
management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Although  at  first  sight  this  might  seem 
foreign  to  the  subject,  he  thought  before 
he  sat  down  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  there  was  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion  between    them.      A   Bill  had   been 
brought  in  this  Session  by  one  of  the  most 
able   Solicitor   Generals  that  ever  sat  in 
that  House,  and  although  he  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne)  approved  of  its  principle,   yet  he 
must  say  that  it  was  a  delusion  to  expect 
that  that  Bill  would   have  any   effect  in 
relieving  the   poverty  of  Ireland.      They 
had  heard  unlimited  abuse  of  Irish  pro- 
prietors;   it  was  a  catching  subject,   and 
easily  handled.     All  eyes  were  now  open 
to  the  faults  of  Irish  landlords;   but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  rather  odd  that  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  abused  that  class  with  a  copious 
vocabulary,  they  exempted  from  any  re- 
mark the  largest  proprietor — the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland.     He  would  show  that 
that  court,  by  the  mismanagement  of  estates, 
was  creating  the  greatest  misery  among  an 
enormous   tenantry,   adding   to  the  poor- 
rates,  filling  the  gaols,  and  paralysing  the 
exertions  of  adjoining  proprietors  who  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  under  the  care> 
or  rather  the  curse,  of  tlie  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    It  was  well  known  to  every  gentle- 
man in  Ireland,  that  if  he  passed  through 
a  district  where  there  was  unusual  poverty 
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— where  the  cahins  were  wretched,  and  the 
fields  covered  with  thistles,  he  would  he 
told  if  he  inquired  into  that  state  of  things, 
that  the  property  was  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  people  of  England  were 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
self-reliance  to  the  struggling  wretches  in 
Ireland,  who  had  neither  motive  nor  power 
for  exertion,  but  they  never  preached  self- 
reliance  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  estates  under 
the  management  of  that  court  should  not 
he  managed  on  the  same  principles  that 
were  applied  to  other  estates.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
had  lately  used  those  remarkable  words  in 
reference  to  this  subject : — 

"  All  your  measures  for  drainage,  for  local  im- 
provements,  and  for  emigration,  wUl  be  ineffectual, 
unless  you  can  cure  this  monster  evil  arising  out 
of  the  condition  of  .landed  property  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  If  you  could  relieve  those  estates 
from  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  you 
would  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  Ireland 
than  by  any  other  measure  you  can  adopt.*' 

One  of  the  best  Lord  Chancellors  that  Ire- 
land ever  had  (Sir  E.  Sugden),  suggested 
several  measures  of  reform  with  respect  to 
that  court;  but  he  was  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  evil.  He  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — a  Gentleman  illustrious 
in  his  profession — would  give  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to  effect 
some  needful  and  timely  reform.  When  an 
estate  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  first  thing  that  court  did 
was  to  appoint  a  receiver,  whose  sole  duty 
was  to  receive  the  rents.  He  was  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, nor  even  to  visit  the  estates.  So  long 
as  he  screwed  the  greatest  amount  of  rent 
out  of  the  unfortunate  tenants,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  qualified  for  his  office.  He 
was  paid  five  per  cent  poundage  on  the 
money  he  collected,  and  was  not  obliged  to 
account  to  the  Master  in  Chancery  until 
fifteen  months  after  passing  his  last  ac- 
count. It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
know  what  was  the  exact  amount  of  arrears 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  His  motto  was, 
Bern  quociinque  modo  rem.  The  estate 
was  let  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  public 
auction,  and  the  Master  was  not  able  to 
give  a  lease  for  longer  than  seven  years,  or 
pending  the  case.  No  tenant  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  called  on  to  pay  a 
gale  of  rent  until  there  was  five  months' 
rent  due,  and  rent  was  seldom  asked  for 
before  twelve  months.     The  receiver  was 


unable  to  lay  out  any  money  on  the  im* 
provement  of  the  property  without  referring 
to  the  Master,  and  the  Master  generally 
had  no  power  to  permit  him.  On  Lord  Lang- 
ford's  estate,  in  the  county  Meath,  the  re- 
ceiver had  been  applying  for  nine  years  for 
leave  to  expend  972.  in  deepening  a  river, 
which  improvement  would  give  an  en^ 
hanced  value  of  601.  a  year  to  the  pro- 
perty by  bringing  additional  land  into  enl- 
tivation.  Last  year  he  got  the  monej, 
but  the  improvement  could  not  then  be 
carried  into  effect  at  treble  the  expense. 
In  the  case  of  O'Connor  v.  Malone,  it  ap- 
peared that  on  a  farm  of  250  acres,  held 
by  one  tenant,  there  were  131  fandlieSy 
comprising  600  persons.  The  receirer 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  as- 
sistance to  enable  the  people  to  emigrate. 
The  creditors  did  not  oppose,  but  the  re« 
mainderman  did.  After  a  vast  deal  of 
delay,  he  succeeded  in  getting  21,  IQt. 
for  each  family,  and  then  they  were  all 
ejected.  Instead  of  emigrating,  howeyer, 
they  located  themselves  on  the  adjoining 
property,  and  became  a  burden  on  the 
poor-rate,  to  the  detriment  of  other  pro- 
prietors. This  showed  that  the  estates  in 
Chancery  were  closely  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  poor-law.  A  return  which 
he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne]  had  moved  for  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1847,  and  which  was 
printed  last  year,  gave  an  account  of  a 
state  of  things  arising  out  of  the  misman- 
agement of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
would  hardly  be  credited.  In  many  in- 
stances the  names  of  the  receivers  were 
not  given  in  that  return.  The  Christian 
name  of  Anthony  was  given  for  one  re- 
ceiver, but  no  surname.  It  appeared  that 
among  those  receivers  who  were  known, 
there  were  nine  attorneys,  twelve  fanners^ 
fourteen  merchants,  four  shopkeepers,  two 
barristers,  two  land  surveyors,  and  four 
hundred  who  were  styled  gentlemen.  Now, 
every  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  knew 
that  there  a  gentleman  meant  one  who  had 
no  available  means  of  meeting  his  liabili- 
ties. Heaven  help  the  tenants  when  snch 
were  the  receivers !  But  would  the  House 
believe  it,  that  some  of  the  receivers  were 
of  the  feminine  gender.  There  was  a  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  Rosanna  O'Loughlin,  and  Eli- 
zabeth Stokes.  Some  of  the  receivers 
were  clergymen — men  who,  of  all  others, 
ought  most  religiously  to  abstain  from  un- 
dertaking such  duties.  In  the  case  of 
Finan  v,  Mahon,  the  Rev.  Hepsworth  Lna- 
combe,  of  a  vicarage  in  Devonshire,  was 
the  receiver.     The  conducting  clerk  in  a 
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solicitor's  office  in  Dublin,  having  taken  a 
bribe  of  501.  in  a  case  in  which  his  employ- 
ers were  concerned,  they  got  rid  of  him  by 
appointing  him  to  be  the  receiver  over  an 
estate,  on  the  condition  that  they  were  to 
have  all  his  law  business.  In  one  case  an 
attorney  had  been  appointed  receiver,  con- 
trary to  a  general  order  of  the  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  which  prevented  attorneys 
from  acting  as  receivers.  This  man  had 
given  an  undertaking  on  his  appointment 
that  he  would  relinquish  the  profession  of 
an  attorney;  but,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
mise, he  was  now  practising  in  Athlone. 
His  wife  opened  a  loan  fund,  from  which 
the  tenants  on  the  estate  were  encouraged 
to  borrow  at  usurious  interest;  and  if  they 
failed  to  pay,  the  receiver  would  prosecute 
them  at  the  sessions.  If  the  return  to 
which  he  was  referring  were  thoroughly 
sifted,  it  would  expose  a  perfectly  shocking 
system  of  robbery  and  villany  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who  stated  that  an  estate  of  his  had  been 
in  Chancery  since  1806,  and  that  during 
that  time  a  single  sixpence  had  never  been 
expended  on  improving  it.  He  said  there 
was  l,500,000f.  of  the  rental  of  Ireland 
mider  Chancery,  He  thought  he  might 
safely  say  that  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  free  rental  of  Ireland  was,  technically 
speaking,  under  that  court.  The  cost  of 
obtaining  permission  to  lay  out  money  on 
improvements  was  so  great,  that  it  often 
exceeded  the  expense  of  the  improvements 
themselves.  The  Irish  Jurist,  a  paper 
celebrated  for  its  ability,  and  whose  state- 
ments might  be  perfectly  relied  upon,  stated 
that  the  estate  of  a  half-pay  officer  who  had 
got  into  Chancery  only  produced  11 Z.,  but 
the  expense  of  appointing  a  receiver  was 
upwards  of  70^.,  and  the  debtor  actually 
died  in  the  workhouse,  having  been  ruined 
by  the  system.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  poor-rates  in  Ar- 
magh, Carlow,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and 
Monaghan,  were  lower  than  in  the  southern 
counties.  What  was  the  reason  ?  Because 
in  the  coimties  he  had  enumerated  there 
were  only  five  properties  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  the  county  Down  there  was 
only  one  estate  out  of  forty-seven  in  Chan- 
cery, and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
poor-rates  there  were  28.  in  the  pound  less 
than  in  the  southern  counties.  Did  not 
these  facts  speak  volumes  ?  In  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  there  were  no 
less  than  276  estates  in  Chancery.  In 
Galway,   Mayo,   Sligo,    and  Roscommon, 


there  were  in  Chancery  153  estates,  repre- 
senting a  rental  of  250,000?.  a  year.  In 
Ballina  there  were  18  estates  under  re- 
ceivers, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
proprietors  were  overwhelmed  with  pau- 
perism. In  Skibbereen  such  was  the  po- 
verty of  the  people,  that  they  were  dying 
by  hundreds.  On  one  estate  six  hundred 
coffinless  bodies  were  thrown  like  dead 
dogs  into  two  holes.  But  the  poor  were 
not  the  only  sufferers  by  this  system- 
Major  Mahon,  of  Strokestown,  and  Mr. 
Rockwell,  were  murdered  by  their  tenants, 
on  the  speculation  that  the  estates  would 
get  into  Chancery,  and  that  then  they 
would  have  to  pay  no  rent  at  all.  The 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls — a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  ability,  humanity,  and  pa- 
triotic feeling — said,  when  sitting  in  judg- 
ment last  April — 

"  The  system  of  receivers  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
country,  and  the  country  never  can  nor  will  pros- 
per till  the  present  receivers  are  removed  root 
and  branch,  and  the  management  placed  under 
some  public  and  responsible  body." 

He  thought  that  the  Government  ought  at 
once  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  upon 
this  subject.  Sure  he  was  that  they  had 
granted  Committees  on  many  a  more  futile 
subject.  He  would  pledge  himself,  if  a 
Committee  were  granted,  to  submit  a  plan 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  not  only 
remedying  those  evils,  but  which  would 
hold  out  a  better  state  of  things  for  the 
peasantry  and  tenants  who  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  horrible  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Mr.  NAPIER  concurred  in  much  that 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  The 
evils  which  he  had  so  well  described  were 
dragging  Ireland  down  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  miseryand  degradation;  and  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  therefore  implored  the  House 
not  to  suffer  the  present  Session  to  close 
without  passing  some  measure  for  their 
removal.  He  had  ascertained,  during  the 
recent  recess,  that  upwards  of  2,000,000^. 
of  the  rental  of  Ireland  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  One  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery  had  stated  that  the 
average  weekly  rent  of  estates  passing 
through  his  hands  into  those  of  receivers, 
was  between  2,000^.  and  3,000?.  By  a 
law  which  the  House  passed  in  1835, 
power  was  given  to  judgment  creditors  to 
appoint  receivers  over  every  species  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  That  law  enabled  a 
judgment  creditor,  no  matter  how  small 
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yery  experienced  officer  of  the  Rolls' 
Gocirt  was  of  opinion  that  property  under 
the  court  did  not  upon  an  average  yield 
more  than  two-thirds,  frequently  not  more 
than  one-half,  what  it  paid  under  the 
owner's  hands;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  stated  that  it  appeared  by  returns 
that,  from  1841  to  1843  (the  amount 
would  be  larger  if  the  return  were  carried 
later),  an  arrear  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money  had  arisen  from  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  estates  by  receivers.  He  (Mr. 
Napier)  trusted,  now  that  the  House  had 
got  into  this  subject,  they  would  not  part 
with  it  until  they  had  done  something 
which  would  encourage  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  had  mentioned  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  receivers,  male  and  female, 
and  that  the  properties  under  the  latter 
were  better  managed  than  the  properties 
under  the  former.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  im- 
agined that  the  latter  cases  would  be  found 
to  be  chiefly  those  either  of  minors  or  lu- 
natics. Those  properties  were  generally 
better  managed  than  other  properties,  be- 
cause the  Court  of  Chancery  had  much  more 
ample  powers  in  such  cases  than  in  others, 
and  could  go  to  greater  expenses  for  im- 
provements. Now,  he  thought  that  they 
might  usefully  interfere  with  estates  to 
which  receivers  were  appointed  for  the 
creditors.  What  they  required  to  do  for 
that  purpose  was,  to  give  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  larger  powers  and  machinery. 
He  thought  that  a  gentleman  should  be 
appointed  as  receiver  master.  Under  him 
should  he  district  receivers,  to  have  a 
check  over  the  persons  appoinTJ!^  as  re- 
ceifers  on  properties  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. The  receivers  should  be  made  to 
give  a  weekly  account  of  their  receipts  to 
the  district  receiver,  and  pay  the  amount 
received  into  a  bank,  and  the  district  re- 
ceiver should  make  up  half-yearly  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  receipts  of  his  district. 
The  receiver  master  should  make  inquiries 
relative  to  the  properties  from  time  to  time,  ; 
and,  by  ordering  such  improvements  to  be  i 
made  as  might  be  required,  bring  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  the  state  they  would 
be  in  if  the  inheritor  had  the  management 
and  a  beneficial  interest  in  them.  Such  a 
measure  would  bring  the  property  under 
more  beneficial  management,  and  cause 
the  introduction  of  capital  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  country.  As  they  had  the 
power  to  dispossess  the  inheritor  from  his 
estate,  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
deaUng  beneficially  with  it — in  fact,  it 
VOL.CV.    {Si2} 


ought  to  be  made  a  model  property.  What 
was  there  when  that  property  was  taken, 
which  should  prevent  their  spending  a  part 
of  the  income  in  beneficial  improvements  ? 
In  Ballina  there  were  eighteen  properties 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  why  should 
not  some  means  be  taken  to  make  bene- 
ficial improvements  upon  them  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  the 
power  of  granting  beneficial  leases,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  properly  managed  ? 
If  that  was  done,  they  would  not  read  of 
such  cases  as  one  he  had  before  him,  in 
which  forty-three  persons  were  turned  off 
the  lands  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  heads  of  the  families  being 
ablebodied  men,  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
workhouse,  but  they  were  compelled  to  do 
so.  There  was  no  man  of  common  hu- 
manity and  common  feeling,  who,  when  he 
saw  such  a  state  of  things  existing  as  that 
which  had  been  described,  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  property,  who  would  not  endeavour 
to  do  something  which  would  improve  it 
and  restore  confidence  among  the  people. 
He  was  averse  to  encouraging  the  people 
to  look  to  legislation  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition  ;  but  he  considered 
Parliament  bound,  if  they  could  apply  a 
remedy  to  a  great  practical  evil,  to  do  it. 
He  thought  a  short  inquiry  into  these 
things — even  if  it  did  not  elicit  any  facts 
beyond  what  was  known  to  some  of  them 
— would,  on  an  examination  of  a  few  wit- 
nesses from  Ireland  acquainted  with  the 
system,  prove  beneficial,  and  enable  the 
House  to  frame  a  measure  which  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  these"  estates, 
and  the  restoration  of  confidence.  That 
was  no  party  matter,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  an  inquiry  was  made,  such  a  Bill 
might  be  brought  into  operation  before  No- 
vember next  as,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  hoped  would  be  instrumental  in  getting 
rid  of  a  great  practical  evil. 

LoKD  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  rise  to  say  only 
a  few  words  on  this  subject,  because,  in 
fact,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  for  an  in- 
quiry. I  think  the  question  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance.  I  think  the  evils  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  so  ably  dwelt  on  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  has  just  sat  down, 
and  who  has  brought  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  the 
subject — I  think  those  evils  are  such,  that 
it  is  most  desirable  that,  as  far  as  we  can, 
wo  should  endeavour  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
them.  I  should  say,  likewise,  that  the 
2U 
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Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  for  some 
time  past  paid  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of  his  that 
a  measure  has  not  been  introduced  with  re- 
ference to  it  before.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  had  traced  out  a  plan,  which,  if 
a  Committee  is  appointed,  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore them ;  he  has  traced  it  out  in  great  de- 
tail, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fit  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  by  the  Committee.  That 
plan  has  great  advantages,  on  the  one 
hand;  but  on  the  other,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
it  is  open  to  grave  objections;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  under  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  a  mitigation  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  found  to  it.  But  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  this  question  should  go  to  a 
Committee,  as  in  that  Committee  any  of 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  this  plan,  or  ob- 
jections to  it,  might  be  sifted.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  plan  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  does  not  materially  diflFer  from 
that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin;  but 
I  can  hardly  go  the  length  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  in  saying  that  I 
should  expect  from  the  appointment  of 
public  and  responsible  receivers,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  anticipated  from  leaving  pro- 
prietors in  the  management  of  their  own 
property,  being  resident  on  their  property, 
and  feeling  an  interest,  from  family  con- 
siderations, in  the  improvement  of  their 
estates.  I  should  rather  think,  therefore, 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee 
should  be  to  inquire  whether  this  system 
of  appointing  receivers,  and  the  facilities 
for  charging  estates  with  debt,  has  not 
been  carried  too  far  under  the  law  as  it  at 
present  exists.  Although  I  consider  the 
principle  just  which  makes  the  estate  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  owner,  yet  I  think 
that  if  the  principle  is  carried  too  far,  it 
leads  to  injury  to  the  persons  who  may  be 
living  on  the  estate — the  estate  becoming, 
as  it  were,  the  interest  and  property  of 
the  creditor,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
creditor  has  not  the  management  of  the 
estate.  I  fear  that  no  appointment  of  a 
public  receiver,  however  well  he  may  be 
selected,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a 
proprietor,  whose  hands  are  free,  and  who 
is  able  to  manage  his  estate.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  which  might  properly  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
I  think,  although  this  subject  does  not  im- 
mediately belong  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  that  nevertheless  all  these  ques- 
tions are  intimately  connected  together. 
The  House  has  received  valuable  informa- 


tion from  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
and  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
regret  that  this  discussion  has  taken  place. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  at  any  time 
move  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee, I  certainly  shall  be  ready  to  sup- 
port that  Motion;  and  my  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  Sohcitor  General,  who  has 
introduced  some  measures  on  this  subject, 
and  has  other  measures  in  relation  to  it, 
will  also  be  ready  to  give  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  to  any  measures  of  which  the 
House  may  approve.  I  think,  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  that  not  by  one  great  mea- 
sure, but  by  difi*erent  measures  directed  to 
difi*erent  objects,  we  should  endeavour  to 
rescue  Ireland  from  the  evils  under  which 
she  is  now  suffering. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  question  involved 
in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken 
place.  It  ought  to  be  seen  whether  the 
statements  made  in  support  of  that  Motion 
were  correct,  or  whether  the  allegations 
made  bore  out  the  statements  put  upon  the 
Paper.  He  had  no  wish  to  detain  the 
House,  but  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  lay 
great  stress  on  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sions, blaming  the  Irish  landlords  for  the 
cruelty  said  to  be  practised  in  the  eviction 
of  tenants.  He  did  not  know  that  such 
evictions  had  taken  place.  He  had  no 
evidence  that  they  had,  and  that  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
quoted  reports  which  afterwards  turned 
out  not  to  be  true.  He  recollected  evic- 
tions taking  place  which  were  laid  upon 
the  landlords,  when  in  fact  they  were  the 
result  of  a  kind  of  Lynch  law  of  the  people. 
The  neighbourhood  had  become  infested 
with  bad  characters,  and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them  the  houses  were  pulled  down. 
That  had  been  represented  to  be  the  work 
of  the  landlord.  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  but  excited  little 
attention  until  the  seal  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  was  put  upon  it, 
and  a  measure  was  introduced  to  put  an 
end  to  such  practices.  It  was  not  fair  to 
attribute  blame  to  the  Irish  landlords — the 
fact  being  that  the  blame  was  due  to  that 
House — to  English  statesmen  who  ktd 
forced  a  law  upon  Ireland  (the  poorJsw): 
which  her  state  was  not  fitted  '        ^^'" 
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and  other  hon.  Members  had  offered  to 
ahow  to  the  Goyemment  in  1843,  when 
Lord  St.  Germans  was  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, that  these  kind  of  charges  were  not 
justified ;  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  was  the  last  man  in  the  House, 
from  his  means  of  information,  who  ought 
to  bring  forward  such  charges. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that  he  could  not 
silently  acquiesce  in  the  rebuke  passed  upon 
him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Roscommon.  All  the  regret  he  had  to 
express  was,  that  he  had  rather  under- 
stated the  case  of  parties  in  Ireland;  for, 
on  looking  again  at  the  reports^  he  found 
that  he  had  painted  it  very  faintly  and 
feebly.  When  he  believed  the  Irish  land- 
lords and  gentlemen  had  injustice  done  to 
them,  he  had  not  been  slow  to  vindicate 
them;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  Irish  Gen- 
tlemen themselves  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
disclaim  any  connexion  with  the  acts  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening.  He  assumed 
that  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  that 
House  were  correct.  He  presumed  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  lay 
documents  there  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
duct of  hon.  Members  in  legislation,  with- 
out being  themselves  convinced  that  those 
documents  had  not  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Did  he  make  any  attacks  on  Irish 
landlords  generally?  Did  he  throw  upon 
individuals  a  charge  which  might  be  justly 
attributable  to  legislation  ?  He  had  indeed 
said,  that  there  were  particular  instances 
cited  by  Captain  Kennedy  which  should 
not  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  one  day 
suffered  to  elapse  without  inquiring  into 
them.  It  was  easy  to  say  the  House  of 
Commons  was  responsible  for  these  in- 
stances. Let  others  do  what  they  would, 
all  the  blame  was  charged  upon  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  was  legislation,  or  any 
particidar  body,  responsible  for  the  acts 
he  was  going  to  mention  ?  Was  the  House 
of  Commons  responsible  for  the  following 
act  mentioned  in  Captain  Kennedy's  re- 
port?— 

"  In  a  cow-shed,  adjoining  this  wretched  cabin, 
I  found  '  Ellen  Lynch/  Wing  in  an  almost  hope-  , 
]p88  state  of  dysentery.  She  liad  been  carried 
thither  by  her  son,  when  *  thrown  out  *  of  her  •' 
miserable  lodging,  and  was  threutencd  with  mo-  j 
mentary  expulsion  from  even  this  refuge  by  the  ; 
philanthropic  owner  of  it ;  her  only  safety  rested  | 
in  the  fears  of  all  but  her  sou  to  approach  her."   J 

Was  that  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Com-  t 
monSy  that  a  woman  in  dysentery,  driven  j 
finom  her  cabin  had  taken  blielter  in  a  i 
toVHdiedy  from  iriiich  she  was  about  to  be 


expelled  by  the  party  who  evicted  her 
from  the  cabin,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  fear  of  the  dysentery 
under  which  she  laboured?  Was  it  the 
fault  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
only  being  who  approached  her  was  her 
son,  whose  filial  affection  overcame  the 
fear  of  contagion  ?  Did  the  House  of 
Commons  impose  any  necessity  upon  the 
landlord  to  evict  her?  No;  and  therefore 
let  not  hon.  Members  try  to  relieve  indi- 
viduals from  the  individual  responsibility 
which  properly  belonged  to  them.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  no  doubt  respon- 
sible for  bad  legislation  and  the  results  of 
it,  but  let  not  the  House  be  made  respon- 
sible for  acts  of  individual  inhumanity. 
Was  the  House  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing case,  also  reported  by  Captain 
Kennedy : — 

"  While  inspecting  a  stone-breaking  depOt,  a 
few  days  since,  I  observed  one  of  the  men  take 
off  his  remnant  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  start  across 
the  fields ;  I  followed  him  with  my  eye ;  and,  at  a 
distance,  saw  .the  blaze  of  a  fire  in  the  bog.  I 
sent  a  boy  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  man 
running  from  his  work,  and  was  told,  that  hU 
house  had  been  levelled  the  day  before — that  he 
had  erected  a  temporary  hut  on  the  lands,  and, 
while  his  wife  and  children  were  gathering  shell- 
fish on  the  strand,  and  ho  brealung  stones,  tho 
bailiff,  or  '  driver,'  fired  it." 

Let  not  this  be  thrown  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  let  Irish  Gentlemen  say, 
what  they  might  say  with  truth,  that  these 
were  individual  cases.  That  would  be  a 
wiser  and  more  becoming  course  for  Irish 
Gentlemen  to  adopt,  than  to  take  the  one 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon, and  say,  that  individuals  were  not 
responsible.  [Mr.  Frexch  :  I  never  said 
that.]  You  said,  that  I  ought  to  be  the 
last  man  to  take  notice  of  these  reports, 
and  that  the  Legislature  was  responsible 
for  what  was  occurring.  There  was  one 
thing  mentioned  by  Captain  Kennedy, 
which,  almost  more  than  any  other,  deep- 
ened the  colour  of  these  acts  : — 

"  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  the  union,  which  the  estimates  forwarded  will 
sufiiciently  expUin .  I  need  only  remark,  that  I 
anticipate  a  respectable  collection  this  week,  and 
for  some  weeks  to  come :  but  certainly  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  more  than  half  the  current  ex- 
jKinses  of  the  union  for  fr>od  alone." 

If  you  want  anything  else  to  awaken 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
thus  suffering,  it  ought  to  be  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  submitting  to  it  with  a 
forbearance  and  patience  which  exceeds 
belief.  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  I  had  deserved 
blame,  or  had  acted  contrary  to  the  spirit 
2U2 
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of  justice  to  Irish  proprietors,  to  say,  on 
the  first  day  after  those  papers  were  laid 
on  the  tahle  of  the  House,  that  we  should 
gire  a  proof  to  Ireland,  that  such  facts 
shall  not-  he  stated  in  puhlic  documents, 
and  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Mb.  F.  FRENCH  expkined.  He  neyer 
said  that  individuals  should  be  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts. 
What  he  said  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  not  have  attempted  to  place 
upon  individuals  the  consequences  of  a 
state  of  things  which  had  resulted  from  his 
own  legislation. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  144;  Noes 
30:  Majority  114. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdj.  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderlej,  C.  B. 
Adsod,  bon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Su-  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  U. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christy,  S. 
Clire.  U.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  II. 
Duff.  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
GroenaU,  G. 


GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
HaUyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Heald,  J. 

Heneage,  G.  II.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hodges.  T.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jones.  Capt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare.  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  II.  C. 
J^ngston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M*Grcgor,  J. 
Maitland.  T. 
Martin.  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin.  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F, 
Milner.  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M,  L. 
Muln^rave,  Earl  of 
Mailings,  J.  R. 


NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'ConneU.  M.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Viiet. 
PecheU,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 

Pennant,  bon.  CoL 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  n.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pry8e,P, 
Pugh,  D. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ricardo,  O. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche.  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rusbont,  Capt. 
RusseU,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 


Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sbeil.  rt.  boa.  R.  L. 
Smith,  rt.  boa.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
SmUh,  M.  T. 
Somerville,  it^haJSirW. 
SpooDM-,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sutton.  J.  H.  K. 
Tallbord,  Serjt. 
Tbicknesse,  K.  A. 
TbompMn,  Col. 
Tbomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
WiUcox.  B.  M. 
WiUyaiiis,IL 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodeboiue,  £. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyW,J. 
WyviU,M. 


Tnfiiell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  IC 


List  of  the  ^OBS. 
Archdall,  Gapt.  M.  Hayes,  Sir  E. 


BUckaU,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Brooke.  Sir  A.  B. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burke.  Sir  T.  J. 
Castlereagb,  Visct. 
Chichester,  Lord  J. 
Cole.  hon.  H.  A. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
French,  F. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
GratUn,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 


HiU.Lord£« 
Keogh,  W. 
Ker,  R. 

Macnagfaten,  Sir  £. 
^lagan,  W.  H. 
^faxwdl.hon.  J.P. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
O'FUberty,  A, 
Osborne,  K, 
St.  Geor^,  C. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Vesey,  bon.  T. 


TKLLSaS. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Dunne,  CoL 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee;  Mr.  Ber- 
nal  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL :  Sir,  after  the 
specimen  of  fairness  which  I  experieneed 
when  I  was  going  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  poor-law  just  hcfore  the  last  divi- 
sion, there  is  hut  one  course  left  me — 
cither  to  insist  upon  the  House  enforcing 
justice  to  its  Members,  or  bj  doing  away 
with  an  absurd  practice;  and  therefore.  Sir, 
I  see  strangers  present  (waving  his  hat 
towards  the  reporters'  gallery). 

Strangers  were  immediately  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

On  Clause  1, 

Mr.  MONSELL  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  a  discussion  on  the  maxi- 
mum rate  on  the  first  clause.  He  consider- 
ed it  likely  that  the  discussion  would  be 
long,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  so  late  an  hour. 
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Colonel  DUNNE  thought  no  progress 
could  be  made  that  evening. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  had  meant  yesterday 
to  give  notice  to  raise  this  question  on  the 
words  •'  it  shall  not  be  lawful.'* 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  go  on  with  his  objections 
to-night. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  said,  many  Members 
were  opposed  to  the  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  did  not  see  why,  if 
they  were  to  proceed,  they  should  not  pro- 
ceed at  once.  When  every  one  complained 
of  the  poor-law,  it  was  waste  of  time  not 
to  go  on. 

Sir  a.  BROOKE  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  recall  the  gallery. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  had  long  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  he  had  never  known 
a  case  where  a  Member,  whose  speech  for 
five  minutes  was  not  reported,  should  get 
up  and  deprive  the  public  of  the  means  of 
knowing  what  took  place.  He  should  move 
an  adjournment  in  order  to  decide  this 
question.  When  Mr.  Wyndham  was  not 
reported,  he  did  not  act  thus.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speeches.  Why  punish 
him  who  meant  to  make  a  good  speech  on 
that  question?  He  confessed  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  vain,  and  wanted  his 
speech  reported.  His  (M.  Grattan*s)  hon. 
Friend  might  not  care.  Don't  let  us 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  it  was  of  im- 
portance for  the  sake  of  others.  If  the 
House  were  satisfied,  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  complained  of  unfairness.  He  had 
seen  messengers  of  the  gallery  speaking 
with  the  reporters.  It  might  be  ludicrous; 
but  he  would  stand  up  for  the  right  of 
Members  to  be  treated  fairly.  He  feared 
he  must  deprive  his  Friend  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  speech  in  print. 

The  CHAIRMAN  put  the  question  in 
these  words,  "it  shall  not  be  lawful.*' 

Mr.  GRATTAN  begged  pardon.  He 
had  moved  to  report  progress. 

Major  BLACKALL  proposed  to  go 
on  without  further  waste  of  time.  On  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vast  importance,  they  ought  to 
go  on  without  the  reporters.  Whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  support  a  maximum  | 
rate  at  all,  was  a  most  important  ques- 1 
tion.  I 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  principal 
reason  for  the  maximum  rate  was,  that  it : 
would  induce  persons  to  occupy  and  culti- 1 
vate  land,  giving  greater  means  for  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  Nor  was  this  theoretical; 


one  gentleman  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
tried  this.  He  had  promised  his  tenants 
that  when  the  rate  come  to  5$.  he  would 
pay  it. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  same  gentle- 
man  said  that  this  would  not  do  without  a 
diminished  area  of  taxation. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  was  as  anxious 
as  any  one  to  go  on.  He  thought  the  noble 
Lord  should  state  when  the  subject  would 
be  renewed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  finish 
at  that  late  hour. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  should 
take  the  Parliamentary  Oath  Bill  first,  on 
Monday;  and  this  Bill  second,  if  not  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  as  to  dividing,  he 
would  do  what  the  House  liked. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.'* 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  31 ; 
Noes  163  :  Majority  132. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Batcson.  T. 
Beresford,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Caulfcild,  J.M. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Conolly,  T. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dickson,  S. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  rt.hon.  J.W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 


Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Ker,  R. 

Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Milton.  Visct. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stafford,  A. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 

TELLBB8. 

Grattan,  H. 
Monsell,  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blackall.  S.  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  U. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christy,  S. 


Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct, 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
French,  F. 
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Frewon,  C.  H. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sii*  J. 
GreeDall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,Ld.J.F.G. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A, 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W, 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 

Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhousc,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keppol,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  II.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W.     . 
Martin,  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 


Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visctj 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robarteg,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rutheriiird,  A. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Simeon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  J.  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willyams,  U. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  U. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TKLLERS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufnell,  H, 


Mr.  STAFFORD  thought  it  unfortu- 
nate that  this  Committee  on  the  poor-law 
should  hegin  at  midnight,  when  it  could 
not.  come  on  again  till  Monday  night, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  The  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyemment  said  himself  that  this  evening 
had  not  hy  any  means  heen  lost,  aa  they 
had  had  a  good  debate.    He  (Mr.  Stafford) 


had  proposed  to  take  the  objection  to  the 
maximum  rate  on  the  words  **  It  shall  be 
lawful.'*  If  beaten,  then  they  meant  to 
fight  on  the  words  ''five  shillings,"  in  the 
14th  line,  and  divide  on  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. It  must  be  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance for  Englishmen  to  know  whence 
the  money  was  to  come  from  when  the 
maximum  rate  was  attained.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  Mr.  Martin  had  tried  thig 
on  his  estate,  promising  to  pay  his  tenants 
when  the  maximum  rate  was  reached. 
The  Premier  was  here  Mr.  Martin,  and 
the  Consolidated  Fund  was  his  estate,  ao 
that  when  the  maximum  rate  was  attained, 
the  Consolidated  Fund  must  be  attacked. 
What  stimulus  was  there  to  employment 
under  this  plan  ?  The  assumption  would 
be,  that  the  maximum  rate  would  always 
be  reached,  so  that  as  the  occupier  was  the 
only  person  who  could  give  employment, 
no  stimulus  would  be  afforded.  The  fanner 
would  deal  with  his  landlord  on  this  as- 
sumption. We  have  had  experience  of 
this  in  England.  36  Geo.  III.,  chap.  10, 
formed  a  precedent  (he  quoted  from  the 
preamble).  A  maximum  rate  is  estab- 
lished in  this  English  Act,  but  then  those 
Gentlemen  who  hope  there  is  any  perma- 
nence in  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
disappointed.  Another  Act  was  passed  to 
double  the  arrangement.  Then  comes  52 
Geo.  III.,  abolishing  the  plan  altogether. 
Agricultural  prices  in  Ireland  would  fall, 
and  the  analogy  with  England  was  the 
stronger.  The  noble  Lord  said  the  maxi- 
mum rate  was  an  inducement  to  inrest. 
He  asked  how  a  capitalist,  looking  to 
English  legislation  on  the  poor-law  affairs, 
could  think  it  safe  to  invest  100^.  on  Irish 
property,  unless  their  legislation  contained 
the  germs  of  a  better  system  ?  Do  you 
think  that  a  capitalist  who  had  seen  such 
vicissitudes,  such  fresh  burdens  on  landed 
property,  would  trust  that  no  further 
change  would  be  proposed  ?  What  would 
prevent  our  doubling  the  maximum  rate 
when  the  maximum  was  attained  ?  Where 
would  more  money  come  from  ?  Tou  must 
diminish  pauperism  with  Irish  resources 
undeveloped.  You  must  say  to  this  tide 
of  Irish  pauperism,  '*  Thus  far  shall  you  go, 
and  no  further."  The  Bill  had  no  guarantee 
that  the  maximum  rate  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. It  would  not  tell  well  for  English 
reprentatives  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  remainder  should  come  from  English 
resources.  Eevery  statement  showed  that 
poverty  was  increasing.  The  expenditure 
exceeded  by  far  be.  in  the  pound  in  the 
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distressed  districts.  How  were  they  to 
proceed  ?  There  ought  to  he  more  openness 
and  plain  statement  in  the  Bill.  It  would 
he  recollected  that  the  law  of  settlement 
depended  upon  the  statement  of  the  pauper 
and  the  allocation  of  the  guardians.  The 
result  of  the  maximum  rate  would  he  to  at- 
tempt great  injustice  to  electoral  divisions. 
One  electoral  division  would  he  overhur- 
dened,  and  others  comparatively  escape. 
The  question  is,  would  you  or  would  you  not 
have  the  law  a  stimulus  to  employment?  If 
farmers  could  thus  shuffle  off  their  hurden 
on  others,  how  would  the  end — **  employ- 
ment"— he  attained?  The  nohle  Lord 
had  refused  to  state  whence  the  overplus 
of  pauperism  was  to  he  relieved.  There 
would  he  no  security  to  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  plan  would  mulct  the  indus- 
trious for  the  sake  of  the  indolent  and 
wrongful.  He  thus  could  not  conceive 
how  Parliament,  believing  in  the  duty  of 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  could  pass  the 
Bill ;  yet  it  would  pass.  The  House  had 
registered  the  will  of  the  nohle  Lord 
throughout.  He  reluctantly  warned  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  Bill  contained  a  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  principle. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  had  asked,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  what  would 
be  the  fund  when  the  maximum  rate  was 
attained  ?  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  said,  first  come  on 
the  parish  —  then  on  the  union — hut, 
afterwards,  there  was  a  blank.  The 
country  was  to  be  as  it  was  before  the 
poor-law,  in  other  words,  Irish  poverty 
would  have  to  come  on  English  property. 
Against  this,  the  noble  Lord  sets  this, 
that  capital  would  be  encouraged  to  flow 
into  Ireland ;  but  what  hopes  were  there 
of  that  ?  What  said  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
•—a  very  clear  witness  ?  The  farmer 
would  take  no  pains  to  keep  down  the 
maximum.  The  rate  would  jump  up  to 
that  point  at  once.  Estates  would  be 
taken  accordingly,  and  pauperism  would 
be  where  it  was.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  pro- 
tested against  making  bad  laws  to  tempt 
capital  into  Ireland.  In  England  all  pro- 
perty is  pledged  to  support  the  poor.  Why 
not  in  Ireland  ?  Another  argument  of 
Hr..de  Vere  was,  that  the  variety  of  va- 
luations in  Ireland  would  make  it  still 
more  uncertain  which  liabilities  a  farmer 
would  incur.  The  measure  would  not  in- 
troduce capital.  It  was  merely  an  opinion 
«— a  theory  of  the  noble  Lord's,  and  would 

OoLOHBL  DUNNE  said,  the  expenditure 


in  several  electoral  divisions  had  reached 
20^.  in  the  pound.  The  maximum  rate 
was  on  a  good  principle.  No  man  would 
take  land  till  liabilities  were  ascertained. 
The  English  principle  was  bad,  and  ought 
not  to  be  extended.  In  only  two  cases 
had  the  5s.  been  exceeded.  The  severity 
of  other  taxes  in  Ireland  on  the  farmer 
was  another  reason.  No  county  cess  would 
be  paid,  unless  there  was  a  maximum 
rate. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  those  who 
had  argued  the  question  had  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  call  for 
money  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Although 
the  western  unions  were  liable  for  the 
whole  405.  in  the  pound  incurred,  yet,  as 
the  rate  was  not  collected,  what  good  was 
such  a  liability  ?  Did  it  not  cause  a  panic, 
and  prevent  improvement?  The  farmer 
when  told  that  the  rate  would  only  amount 
to  7^.  would  calculate  accordingly.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  the  farmer  would 
assume  that  the  rates  would  run  up  to 
5^.,  and  even  aid  in  making  them  run  up 
in  order  to  get  2«.  out  of  others.  This 
would  be  an  absurdity.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rates  were  naturally  only  Is,  or 
2s,  He  would  have  the  ordinary  interest 
in  keeping  down  the  rates.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  where  they  were  to 
come  for  money  after  the  maximum  rate 
was  obtained?  Few  of  the  divisions,  in 
his  opinion,  would  reach  that  sum.  There 
would  not  be  a  largo  number  of  electoral 
divisions  in  which  the  rate  would  he  ex- 
ceeded. Things  could  not  be  left  in  their 
present  condition.  Rents  would  fall ;  the 
poor  could  not  be  relieved  at  all.  If  bad 
in  principle,  the  maximum  rate  was  better 
than  doing  nothing.  He  should  object  to 
advance  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  if  the 
7s,  was  exceeded.  Ireland's  condition 
would  then  be  only  the  same  as  Scotland's. 
Till  of  late  the  poor-law  was  only  volun- 
tary ;  6s,  in  every  electoral  division.  2s, 
on  the  union  would  be  a  great  burden  to 
impose  so  soon.  The  evidence  before  the 
Committee  was  in  favour  of  the  plan.  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  had  evidently  thought 
much  on  the  general  question,  and  gave 
good  evidence;  but  still  his  opinion  was 
that  Mr.  de  Vere  was  a  little  influenced  by 
his  wish  to  find  fault  with  everything  con- 
nected with  the  poor-law.  He  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  believed  this  Bill  to  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  Bill  for  the  sale  of  incum- 
bered estates.  If  land  was  made  valueless, 
where  was  the  use  of  a  Bill  to  facilitate 
sales  ? 
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Mr.  n.  HERBERT  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  maximum  rate  would  compen- 
Bate  for  the  vice  of  the  Bill.  There  was 
nothing  remedial  in  the  Bill.  There  would 
he  future  calls  on  the  imperial  exchequer. 
4s.  Id,  was  the  largest  sum  ever  collected 
in  the  distressed  unions.  Thus  capitalists 
would  never  he  safe.  Some  honest  dis- 
tricts had  paid  more  than  the  maximum 
rate.  Had  they  stuck  to  the  maximum, 
the  poor  would  have  died.  He  only 
wished  to  notice  the  remark  of  the  right 
hon.  Memher  for  Northampton.  He  thought 
he  had  adopted  the  spirit  of  English  Mem- 
hers  on  this  law.  When  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  an  inroad  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
he  exclaimed  against  any  change  leading 
thereto.  Only  one  English  Member  had 
agreed  with  Irish  Members  that  the  law  of 
Ireland  should,  as  Irish  Gentlemen  wished, 
be  assimilated  to  the  English  law. 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  said,  larger 
sums  than  4^.  Id,  had  been  collected  in 
one  union.  In  Clare  6^.  6id,  had  been 
collected.  In  Miltown  division  8^.  had 
been  collected.  He  supported  the  maxi- 
mum rate,  as  a  measure,  to  give  confidence 
to  Ireland. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  had  quoted  from 
a  public  paper. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  apprehen- 
ded that  as  the  noble  Lord  desired  to  get 
this  Bill  through  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  fix  Monday. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  Bills 
should  be  passed  at  once  when  the  House 
had  arrived  at  the  third  reading.  He  had 
agreed  with  other  Members  too  on  the 
subject.  Besides,  there  were  points  in 
the  poor-law  still  requiring  amendment. 
He  would  rather  adhere  to  the  old  arrange- 
ment. 

Committee  report  progress. 

House  resumed. 

To  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  11,  1849. 

MiNiTTRB.]    Public  Bills.— 1*  Panengen. 
2*  Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland). 
3»  Defects  in  Leases. 

PsTiTioirs  PRBSBNTXD.    By  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  f^om 

HoTsford,  Horsham,  and  several  other  Placet,  for  the 

^«npnMloii  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution ;  also  ttcm 

•nol*  i^Dtt  the  Omtiiig  of  any  New  Licenses  to  Beer 

M^-FkOB  Haddingtoo.  fat  a  Reductimi  of  the  Na- 

^*«|aBdltiim— By  the  Havqaess  of  Westminster, 

^■■"■y,  ftc  Bxtmdfaig  the  Jurisdiction  of 

aim  ftOBB  SL  Panana,  that  Boards  of 

1  to  gimt  SupanuuHiatioii 


Allowances  to  Poor  Law  Officers.— From  Hexham,  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Window  Tax.— By  the  Earl  of  St  Germans, 
from  Mr.  G.  Gumey,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Sutject  of 
Fire-Damp  Explosi(Kis. 

VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 
The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  on  the  suhject  of  the  yentilation 
of  coal  mines.  The  nohle  Earl  observed, 
that  he  need  not  dwell  upon  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  subject.  All  of 
their  Lordships  must  be  sensible  how  es- 
sential it  was  to  the  wealth  and  the  power 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  coal  should  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  possible  waste,  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  were,  however,  attained 
under  the  present  system  of  colliery  man- 
agement, in  consequence,  principtdly,  of 
the  frequent  explosions  which  took  place 
from  the  accumulation  of  noxious  gaaes; 
and  the  question  then  was,  whether  there 
was  any  mode  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  these  melancholy  catastrophes. 
The  petitioner  stated  that  in  1847  there 
had  been  623  persons  killed  by  mine  ex- 
plosions, and  196  seriously  wounded;  while, 
in  1848,  there  had  been  191  explosions,  in 
which  446  persons  were  killed,  and  158 
disabled  for  life.  To  this  melancholy  list 
must  be  added  the  victims,  amounting  to 
between  30  and  40,  of  a  recent  explosion 
in  Yorkshire.  This  subject  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1835,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  occurrence  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines,  and  to  devise  and  consider  the  re- 
medies best  calculated  to  secure  the  lives 
of  the  ^persons  employed  in  them.  This 
Committee  collected  a  large  body  of  valu- 
able information  from  the  scientific  and 
practical  men  whom  they  examined  as 
witnesses;  but  they  did  not  recommend 
any  specific  remedial  measure.  The  peti- 
tioner, Mr.  Gurney,  gave  evidence  before 
that  Committee,  and  explained  to  them  a 
plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  ensure  the 
perfect  ventilation  of  coal  mines.  The 
Committee  recommended  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  those  proposals,  and  express- 
ed a  hope  that  now,  as  the  attention  o€  the 
public  had  been  called  to  the  matter,  some 
remedial  measure  would  be  adopted.  No 
such  steps,  however,  were  taken,  and  mat- 
ters remained  as  they  were  until  1839, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  took  place  near 
South  Shields,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
committee  of  scientific  and  practical  men  re- 
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siding  in  the  neighbourhood  was  appointed 
to  inrestigatc  the  whole  subject.  This  com- 
mittee sat,  at  different  times,  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  considering  and  discussing 
yarious  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
remedy  of  such  disasters.  He  then  heid 
in  his  hand  their  report,  and  a  more  valu- 
able document,  in  his  opinion,  never  was 
published.  He  would  not  read  it  to  their 
Lordships,  but  would  merely  state  that  it 
contained  a  very  graphic  description  of  the 
Bcenes  of  misery  which  one  of  these  terri- 
ble catastrophes  occasioned.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  had  taken  great 
pains  in  examining  and  analysing  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  gases,  and  in  describing 
the  operation  of  the  choke-damp,  the 
after-damp,  and  the  various  other  incidents 
which  exposed  the  miner  to  greater  dan- 
gers than  any  other  set  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits.  They  had 
also  examined  the  different  means  employ- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  life  of  the 
miner,  and  described  the  different  safety- 
lamps  which  were  now  used  in  different 
mines.  They  showed  that  the  best  lamps 
were  insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  in  certain  con(l,i- 
tions  of  the  atmosphere  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  danger.  They  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  for  adoption  the 

5 Ian  for  the  ventilation  of  mines  which 
[r.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  had  described 
minutely  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835. 
The  South  Shields  committee  called  upon 
that  gentleman  for  further  explanation, 
which  he  most  readily  afforded;  and  the 
conclasion  that  committee  arrived  at,  after 
foil  and  mature  consideration,  was,  that 
Mr.  Gurney  *8  plan  was  perfectly  efficient 
for  the  purposes  it  professed  to  accomplish. 
The  noble  Lord  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  stating  that  the 
plaa  of  ventilating  coal  mines  by  high- 
pressure  steam  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
its  purpose,  at  a  small  expense,  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  ordinary  working 
of  the  mines,  while  it  swept  the  galleries 
almost  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane; 
hot  under  perfect  control,  and  that  it  seem- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  inventions 
of  modem  times.  Notwithstanding  these  re- 
commendations, nothing  was  done  till  last 
year,  when  Sir  Henry  Delabeche  and  Dr. 
Plajfiair  were  sent  by  Government  to  in- 

2nire  into  the  causes  of  some  accidents 
hat  had  taken  place  in  a  coal  mine  in  the 
north;  but  the  only  practical  recommen- 
dation they  made  was,  that  there  should  be 


some  improvement  in  the  system  of  ventila- 
tion. Last  year,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Beaton  Delaval  Colliery  in  the  north, 
namely,  Mr.  Foster,  official  viewer  in  that 
mine,  happened  to  be  in  London,  and, 
visiting  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  he  saw 
some  experiments  made  there  with  high- 
pressure  steam,  which  struck  him  as  being 
applicable  to  the  ventilation  of  coal  mines 
and  buildings.  The  professor  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Gurney,  who  furnished  him  with  all  the 
necessary  information,  and  Mr.  Foster  soon 
afterwards  had  the  necessary  apparatus 
erected  in  Seaton  Delaval.  After  eighteen 
months'  experience  of  its  results,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter published  a  letter  in  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ap- 
paratus had  performed  its  work  most  suc- 
cessfully; but  he  claimed  no  credit  for  its 
introduction  beyond  making  the  first  trial, 
because  he  had  acted  upon  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Gurney  throughout,  and  he  hoped 
that  others  would  adopt  the  same  system. 
That,  their  Lordships  would  observe,  was 
the  opinion  of  a  practical  man.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent, 
as  contrasted  with  the  ventilation  under 
the  old  system;  and  he  believed  that  the 
ventilation  might  be  increased  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent  at  a  very  small  cost.  There 
was  an  incidental  advantage  obtained  by 
this  discovery,  which  he  believed  its  in- 
ventor did  not  contemplate.  A  mine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  was 
lately  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  which  their 
Lordships  all  knew  was  a  terrible  calamity, 
not  only  causing  a  complete  stoppage  of 
labour  for  the  time,  but  was  a  cause  of 
great  expense;  for  at  that  time  there  was 
no  mode  of  extinguishing  it  but  by  pump- 
ing water  in  in  great  quantity,  and  pump- 
ing it  out  again  afterwards.  Mr.  Darling- 
ton, the  owner  of  this  coal  mine,  having 
heard  of  the  successful  experiments  of 
Mr.  Foster,  wrote  to  Mr.  Gurney  to  know 
if  he  could  devise  any  means  for  extin- 
guishing the  fire.  Mr.  Gurney  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  after  examining  into  the 
subject,  expressed  no  doubt  that  by  the 
high -pressure  application  of  steam,  such  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  might  be 
driven  through  the  mine  as  would  extin- 
guish the  fire.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Darlington,  in  which  the 
whole  process  was  described.  He  would 
not  trouhle  their  Lordships  with  reading  it 
— suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  experiment 
was  attended  with  the  most  perfect  and 
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unqualified  raeeess,  and  that  Mr.  Dariing- 
too  ended  his  letter  hj  sajing,  that  the  fire 
was  extinguished  at  a  cost  of  fewer  pence 
than  it  wonld  hare  cost  pounds,  under  the 
old  system,  hj  the  introduction  of  water, 
and  that  the  mine  was  now  in  a  perfect 
condition.  So  much  for  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  iuTention  of  Mr. 
Gumej.  He  would  not  have  said  another 
word  on  the  subject  if  he  had  not  heard 
that  some  mdividuals  of  high  scientific  ac- 
quirements, haying,  no  doubt,  been  misled 
them  selves,  had  represented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  Mr.  Gumey  was 
a  risionarj  and  an  enthusiast.  He  (the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans)  had  known  Mr. 
Gnmej  for  several  years,  and  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  him  as  a  scientific 
man.  He  had  no  doubt  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast, for  he  believed  no  man  had  ever 
made  any  scientific  discovery  who  was  not 
an  enthusiast;  but  as  to  his  being  a  vision- 
ary, he  knew  no  man  who  was  more  ra- 
tional. Mr.  Gumey  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  he  was  engaged 
for  some  time  making  experiments  on 
gases — especially  those  gases  which  were 
peculiar  to  coal  mines.  His  experiments 
satisfied  him  that  there  was  great  inse- 
curity in  the  use  of  the  present  safety- 
lamps;  and  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
they  even  increased  the  danger  connected 
with  coal  mines.  He  then  directed  his  at- 
tention towards  the  framing  of  a  blow- 
pipe, by  which  these  gases  might  be  con- 
sumed, and  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments he  discovered  that  light,  which  was 
commonly  called  the  Drummond  light.  He 
knew  that  that  had  been  doubted,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  go  into  an  argument  on 
the  subject;  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  sat  in  1842,  reported 
that  Mr.  Gumey  was  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Drummond  Light.  Mr.  Gurncy  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  the  masters  of  the 
Trinity  House  to  apply  this  invention  to 
lighthouses,  when  he  discovered  another 
and  still  more  brilliant  light,  which,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Drummond,  he  named, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  Corn- 
wall, the  Bude  Light.  That  light  was  now 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
satisfaction,  he  believed,  of  everybody  in 
the  House,  and  it  was  attended  with  a 
iiat  saving  of  public  money.  He  men- 
d  these  things  to  show  that  Mr.  Gur- 


ney  was  noi  •  mere  Tisionair  and  entliQa- 
ast.  Mr.  Gumey  had  also  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
steam,  and  the  world  was  ind^ited  to  him 
for  the  application  of  the  higb-preasoie  sys- 
tem to  the  locomotive  railway  aigine,  which 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Stephenson^  and 
which  at  once  raised  the  Telodtj  of  the 
locomotive  from  nine  miles  an  hoar«  which 
was  the  speed  on  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway,  to  thirty  miles  an  hoar,  which 
was  at  once  attaint  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  by  the  high-pfessnre  aystem. 
On  these  grounds  he  ventured  to  request 
that  their  Lordships  would  give  the  peti* 
tion  their  favourable  consideration^  ai^  to 
express  a  hope  that  Her  Majestj'a  Govern* 
ment  would  take  the  matter  in  hand;  for 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  ihe  country  that  acci- 
dents should  be  continually  occnrring,  when 
there  were  means  existing  to  prevent  them. 
He  ventured  to  suggest  that  two  er  more 
eminent  engineers  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire,  not  into  the  genenl  subject,  but 
into  the  means  of  cure  suggested  bj  Mr. 
Gumey,  and  the  propriety  of  its  ap^ica- 
tion  to  coal  mines.  He  was  honnd  to  aaj, 
that  other  experiments  tried,  not  bj  Mr. 
Gumey,  had  failed,  owing,  he  betiered,  to 
the  conditions  which  Mr.  Gumey  had  pre- 
scribed not  being  complied  wiUi,  and  his 
instmctions  not  followed  out.  In  parties* 
lar,  low-pressure  steam  had  been  used  in 
some  instances  instead  of  high-j^ressnre, 
which  was  most  essential  to  its  snooess. 
He  ventured,  therefore,  to  hope  that  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand;  and  if  the  inquiry  should 
tum  out  to  be  satisfactory,  he  trusted  the 
Government  would,  without  hesitation, 
take  measures  for  the  compulsory  adoption 
of  a  system  which  promised  to  be  as  much 
for  the  interests  of  humanity  as  for  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  this  subject  was 
certainly  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
when  they  saw  such  frightful  accidents 
constantly  taking  place,  for  even  since  his 
noble  Friend  had  given  notice  of  his  inten^ 
tion  to  present  this  petition  thirty*ibree 
lives  had  been  lost  at  Hebbum  Colliery, 
and  only  one  person  out  of  thirty-four  had 
escaped  unhurt.  When  they  saw  such 
dreadful  calamities  happening  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  statistical  calculation  could 
be  made  of  a  loss  of  life  taking  place  on 
the  average  of  years  to  the  extent  of  700 
or  800  a  year,  and  the  same  number 
maimed — and  let  him  remind  their  Lord* 
ships,  that  to  a  poor  person,  especiallj  in 
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ihe  eoodition  of  a  collier,  maiming  was  al- 
most a  sentence  of  starvation — when  they 
Baw  such  fatal  accidents  happening  from 
fire-damp,  and  when  they  saw,  further, 
ihat  it  was  utterly  impossible,  after  the 
long  experience  they  had  had,  to  make  the 
workmen  attend  to  their  own  safety  by 
using  the  safety-lamp — when  they  saw  all 
this,  he  was  sure  that  nothing  need  be  said 
to  prove  the  high  importance  that  attached 
to  an  inquiry  of  this  description.  He  wished 
his  noble  Friend  had  moved  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  their  Lordships'  House,  that  evi- 
dence might  be  taken  upon  this  subject, 
though  perhaps  the  course  he  had  adopt- 
ed would  amount  to  the  same  tiling  in  the 
end.  If  they  had  a  declaration,  by  com- 
petent and  official  authority,  that  there  was 
ft  oomplete  safeguard  against  the  explosion 
of  fire-damp,  he  would  not  like  to  be  the 
Diineowner  against  whom  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  not  adopted  it,  if  an  explosion 
took  place  in  his  mine,  and  parties  were 
killed ;  for  in  addition  to  the  heavy  dam- 
agei  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  given  in 
•Qch  a  case,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  mine- 
owner  would  be  criminally  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  these  individuals.  Without 
pretending  to  much  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
jeet,  he  must  say,  that  he  differed  from  his 
noble  Friend  on  one  point — which  was  not 
ftt  all  material  to  this  question — whether 
Mr.  Gumey  was  the  inventor  of  the  Drum- 
mend  Light.  He  might  be  the  inventor  of 
the  Bude  Light ;  but  his  lamented  friend, 
tiie  Uite  Mr.  Drummond,  had  showed  him 
the  Drummond  Light  in  operation  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  long,  long 
before  the  period  to  which  the  report  of 
the  other  House  referred ;  and,  therefore, 
he  utterly  denied  that  Mr.  Gurney  was  the 
diaeoTorer  of  the  Drummond  Light,  except, 
perhaps,  in  this  way — in  which  he  believed 
sereral  discoveries  had  taken  place — that 
both  diseoYored  it  at  the  same  time,  each 
ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  fire-damp,  he  might  al- 
lade  to  an  anecdote  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  modem  engineers,  who  had  changed  the 
fiace  of  the  world  more  than  any  man  ever 
did  before  or  was  likely  to  do  again — he 
meant  the  late  Mr.  Watt,  who,  in  a  con- 
Torsation  with  him  (Lord  Brougham),  re- 
lated the  following  singular  anecdote :  He 
said  he  was  anxious  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  fire-damp;  and  as  he  found  that 
no  tmst  could  be  placed  in  the  accounts  of 
those  persons  who  had  seen  it — for  the 
sunrivors  were  naturally  so  alarmed  at 
what  had  happened  that  they  could  give 


no  intelligible  account  of  it  —  he  deter- 
mined to  go  down  a  coal  mine  where  there 
there  was  fire-damp;  for  he  knew  that  the 
hydrogen  gas  of  which  fire-damp  was  com- 
posed was  eight  or  nine  times  lighter  than 
common  atmospheric  air — that  it  went  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  and  lodged  there 
till  a  considerable  quantity  had  accumu- 
lated. Mr.  Watt  accordingly  went  into  a 
gallery  in  a  mine  where  the  fire-damp  was 
known  to  be,  and  was  put  into  a  niche  in 
the  gallery.  The  air  in  the  gallery  was 
then  considerably  agitated,  after  which  a 
man  went  to  the  further  end,  proceeding 
with  great  caution,  and  set  fire  to  it.  Mr. 
Watt  stated  to  him  (Lord  Brougham)  that 
he  saw  the  light  go  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  opposite  one,  and  that  then 
it  burst  with  an  enormous  explosion  up  the 
shaft  of  the  mine.  From  thence  Mr.  Watt 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of 
remedying  the  fire-damp  was  by  artificial 
ventilation,  which  proved  the  sagacity  of 
that  great  man;  for  it  appeared  that  Heb- 
burn  Colliery,  where  the  late  explosion 
took  place,  was  one  of  the  best  naturally 
ventilated  mines  in  the  kingdom.  Perhaps 
it  might  turn  out  that  even  artificial  ven- 
tilation would  not  do;  but  on  that  point, 
certainly,  Mr.  Foster  would  be  an  impar- 
tial witness,  though  it  was  impossible,  with 
the  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
only  in  one  mine,  they  could  come  to  any 
practical  conclusion ;  but  he  would  fain 
hope  that  this  inquiry  would  lead  to  the 
great  good  of  ultimately  destroying  fire- 
damp. There  would  still  remain  the  choke- 
damp;  but  that  was  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, as  it  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery,  instead  of  rising  to  the  top;  and 
there  never  had  been  more  than  one  or 
two  lives  lost  by  its  operation,  instead  of 
the  scores  of  lives  that  were  lost  by  the 
explosion  of  fire-damp. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  explain- 
ed, that  he  rested  his  statement  regarding 
the  Drummond  Light  upon  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, that  Mr.  Gurney 's  unquestioned  merits 
were  sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  with- 
out claiming  for  him  honours  of  which 
there  was  any  doubt.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  question  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  brought  before  them,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  experiments  of  a  very  successful  na- 
ture had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gurney,  both 
in  this  metropolis  and  in  some  mines  in  the 
north;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  anysori- 
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ous  or  practical  objection  had  been  dis- 
covered to  the  application  of  his  principle, 
which  professed  to  save  the  lives  of  a  large 
and  valuable  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Under  these  circumstances  he  agi*eed 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  some  in- 
quiry should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
this  principle  could  be  carried  into  practi- 
cal etfect. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  thought  the 
noble  Earl,  in  bringing  forward  this  peti- 
tion, had  stated  strong  grounds  for  the 
presumption  that  this  artificial  system  of 
ventilation  would  be  successful;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  actual  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  thought  it  was  well  worth  the 
while  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  whether  some  inspection  ought 
not  to  be  established  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  coal  mines.  Up  to  a  very  re- 
cent period  he  had  himself  entertained 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  inspection,  because  he 
thought  that  if  such  an  inspection  were 
established  the  inspectors  would  require  to 
be  continually  present,  and  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  whole 
system.  But  he  had  lately  had  cause  to 
alter  his  opinion.  He  found  that  in  Bel- 
gium a  system  of  Government  inspection 
over  mines  had  been  established  for  se- 
veral years  past^ — that  it  was  conducted  by 
able  and  competent  persons,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  proprietors,  but  to  assist  them 
with  their  advice,  and  so  endeavour  by 
every  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  frightful  catastrophes  as  had  been  but 
too  much  incident  to  coal  mines.  What 
had  been  the  result  ?  It  was  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Seymour  Tremen- 
heere,  who  had  been  appointed  inspector 
of  mines  under  the  Act  prohibiting  fe- 
males from  working  in  coal  mines,  and 
who  had  been  over  in  Belgium  making  in- 
quiries on  this  subject — it  was  stated  by 
him,  that  though  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
coal  raised,  and  an  increase  of  17  per  cent 
on  the  number  of  the  population  employed 
in  the  mines,  yet  there  had  been  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. Now,  however  effectual  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Gurney  might  be  for  its  own  espe- 
cial purpose,  namely,  in  creating  a  me- 
chanical process  for  the  ventilation  of 
mines,  it  was  obvious  they  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  additional  security  of  in- 
spectors in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
properly  applied   to   all   mines.     He  had 


been  told  that  at  a  public  meeting  in  New- 
castle a  decided  opinion  was  expressed  in 
favour  of  such  a  system  of  inspection.  He 
trusted  this  subject  would  meet  with  the 
attention  of  Government;  and  with  regard 
to  the  question  immediately  before  them, 
he  was  satisfied  that  any  system  which 
promised  to  diminish  the  chance  of  acci- 
dents was  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  confessed  that  ho 
had  noticed  with  some  dismay  the  symp- 
toms that  he  had  observed  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  their  Lordships*  House  of 
strong  hostility  to  this  Bill,  as  he  had  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  the  measure  would 
have  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  their  Lordships,  as  it  had  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The  Bill 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
He  allowed  that  it  was  one  of  an  arbitrary 
nature,  which  nothing  could  justify  except 
the  lamentable  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country  to  which  the  measure  was 
intended  to  apply.  The  situation  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland  was  such,  that,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  unless  such  a  measure  as 
this  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Legis- 
lature, it  would  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  inevitable  ruin  overtook  every  class 
of  the  community.  The  object  of  d^is  Bill 
was,  as  the  title  expressed,  "  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ire- 
land.'' Unfortunately  a  great  portion  of 
the  surface  of  Ireland  came  within  the  de- 
scription of  incumbered  estates.  Some 
persons  supposed,  probably  without  any 
foundation,  that  this  state  of  things  arose 
from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  land  in  that  pwt  of  the 
united  kingdom.  He  believed  that  it  was 
more  probably  a  defect  in  the  law  of  real 
property  which  had  led  to  these  most  la- 
mentable results.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  in  England,  when  money  was 
raised  on  the  security  of  an  estate,  the 
proceeding  was  by  a  mortgage.  The  owner 
of  an  estate  proposed  to  borrow  a  certain 
sum  of  money  on  the  security  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  title  being  examined  and  ap- 
proved of,  a  specific  sum  of  money  was  ad- 
vanced on  the  security  of  specific  land, 
which  land  alone  was  burdened  with  the 
liability,  and  remained  permanently  affect- 
ed until  the  debt  was  paid.  The  owner 
remained  in  possession  of  the  property. 
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-with  power  to  let  it  and  manage  it  as  he 
thought  proper,  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  remaining  as  if  no  debt 
bad  been  incurred.  But  in  Ireland  the 
mode  of  proceeding  was  quite  different. 
There  money  might  be  raised  by  a  pro- 
prietor of  land  on  a  judgment,  which 
offered  a  great  temptation  to  inconsiderate 
and  reckless  persons  to  get  into  debt,  and 
to  contract  liabilities  with  money-lenders. 
On  confessing  the  judgment,  it  was  lodged 
in  one  of  the  Courts  in  Dublin,  and  the 
judgment  then  stood  as  a  security,  not  on 
any  particular  land,  but  on  all  the  property 
possessed  by  the  borrower,  or  that  might 
come  into  his  possession  at  any  future 
time.  By  another  provision,  which  it  had 
been  thought  would  prove  most  beneficial 
to  the  landed  interests  in  Ireland,  it  was 
arranged  that  judgment  might  be  assigned 
to  other  parties  by  the  holders;  and  thus, 
in  the  course  of  time,  nobody  could  tell 
•who  was  the  actual  owner  of  any  particu- 
lar judgment,  or  to  whom  an  application 
was  to  be  made  in  case  an  incumbrance 
was  to  be  paid  off.  The  result  of  this 
state  of  the  law  was,  that  when  an  estate 
once  became  incumbered,  it  became  almost 
ineyitably  ruined.  In  Ireland  they  had 
what,  he  believed,  might  be  made  a  most 
admirable  institution,  and  what  he  hoped 
before  he  died  to  see  established  in  Eng- 
landy  and  that  was  a  registry  of  deeds.  He 
was  happy  to  perceive  that  there  was  a 
growing  opinion  in  favour  of  a  general  re- 
gistry, and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  it  the  law 
of  England;  but  it  was  much  better  to  have 
no  registry  at  all  than  a  bad  registry;  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  Irish  titles,  he 
could  undertake  to  say  that  the  existing 
re^stry  had  been  a  curse  to  Ireland.  In- 
stead of  a  deed  being  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
try, there  was  merely  an  intimation  that 
such  and  such  a  deed  existed  between  such 
and  such  parties,  and  this  was  told  in  such 
a  way  that  it  not  merely  afforded  no  valua- 
ble information,  but  absolutely  often  gave 
a  wrong  impression,  and  opened  the  means 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  With  re- 
gard to  Scotland,  he  might  say  tliat  they 
had  a  registry  there  which  stood  on  a  most 
excellent  arrangement,  and  which  had  con- 
fetred  the  greatest  benefit  on  that  part  of 
tbe  united  kingdom.  But  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  whatever  the  cause  might  be  with 
regard  to  registration,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  number  of  incumbered 
estates  in  that  country  was  most  lamenta- 
bly large.  This  evil,  indeed,  had  become  so 
great  that  the  Courl  of  Chancery  was  quite 


unable  to  cope  with  it.  When  his  learned 
and  most  able  friend  .Sir  Edward  Sugden 
first  went  as  Lord  Chancellor  to  Ireland, 
he  found  that  if  there  was  an  incumbered 
estate  brought  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  soon  melted  away  in  the  expenses  which 
were  incurred.  lie  remembered  a  graphic 
account  which  Sir  Edward  Sugden  once 
gave  him  of  a  scene  which  he  witnessed 
when  sitting  as  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
When  a  case  was  called  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  respecting  an  incumbered  estate, 
every  judgment  creditor  who  had  a  sup- 
posed lien  on  the  estate,  and  all  his  repre- 
sentatives, were  entitled  to  have  notice  to 
appear  and  be  a  party  to  the  proceeding; 
and  the  practice  was,  that  when  the  case 
was  called,  each  gentleman  at  the  bar  who 
had  a  brief  rose  and  said,  **  I  appear  for  so 
and  so,"  and  threw  the  brief  towards  the 
Chancellor;  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden  said, 
that  so  many  briefs  were  thrown  before 
him  that  it  actually  resembled  the  bom- 
barding of  a  town.  These  briefs  were  all 
very  large,  with  very  large  fees  marked  on 
the  back  of  them,  all  of  which  came  out  of 
the  estate  in  the  end.  That  able  and  en- 
lightened Judge  did  all  in  his  power  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  the  system,  and  he  did 
mitigate  them  to  a  certain  degree;  but 
still  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  en- 
tirely; and  he  might  mention  a  fact  to  de- 
monstrate how  rapidly  the  evil  had  gone  on 
increasing.  By  the  law  in  Ireland,  as  soon 
as  an  incumbrancer  got  a  judgment,  he 
might  have  a  receiver  —so  that  almost  all 
Ireland  was  under  receivers,  and  the  only 
thriving  trade  was  that  of  a  receiver.  Well, 
so  rapidly  had  the  evil  increased,  that  al- 
though in  1807  the  annual  amount  col- 
lected by  receivers  was  only  200,000/., 
it  was  now  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  That 
being  so,  what  was  called  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Bill  of  last  Session  was 
passed  into  law.  That  measure  was  but 
an  experiment,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
follow  with  more  stringent  measures  if  ne- 
cessary. He  confessed  that  he  was  never 
very  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  Bill  of 
last  Session;  and  he  had  been  just  remind- 
ed by  a  noble  Friend  near  him  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Langdale,  had 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  at  the  time,  that 
that  Bill  would  be  found  insufficient,  and 
that  something  else  should  be  done,  and 
that  a  new  tribunal,  independent  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  formed. 
That  view  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had 
been  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  other 
competent  authorities;  and  the  result  was, 
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that  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships 
was  prepared.  Of  that  Bill  be  was  most 
sanguine,  as  he  anticipated  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  from  it.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  would,  like  the  last  Bill,  remain  a 
dead  letter;  but  he  hoped  to  see  it  brought 
promptly  into  operation,  and  attended  bj 
the  most  salutary  results.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill,  about  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Monteagle)  expressed  such  anxiety, 
was  this.  It  was  proposed  to  appoint  com- 
missioners, in  whom  great  confidence  would 
be  placed.  A  most  grave  responsibility 
would  rest  with  the  Government  in  the  se- 
lection which  they  would  make  of  those 
commissioners,  because  on  that  selection 
would  depend  the  whole  success  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  selection  were  good,  he  anti- 
cipated the  best  results  from  the  measure; 
but  if  the  selection  were  bad — which  Hea- 
ven forbid  I — then  he  felt  that  the  measure 
must  fail.  It  was  proposed  that  the  com- 
missioners should  bo  three  in  number.  He 
was  not  aware  that  any  objection  had  been 
expressed  in  any  quarter  with  regard  to 
that  number.  There  was  no  qualification 
set  forth  as  being  necessary;  and  their 
Lordships  would  not,  he  was  sure,  object 
to  the  omission  of  a  provision  that  they 
should  be  barristers  of  six  years'  standing. 
The  whole  responsibility  would  fall  upon 
the  Government  of  making  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  be  invested  with  these 
important  powers;  for  these  commissioners 
were  to  have  all  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  regard  to  those  estates,  but 
without  its  delays,  without  its  expenses, 
and  without  its  formalities. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  And  without  its 
appeals. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  Yes;  they  would 
exercise  their  powers  without  appeal,  ex- 
cept by  consent. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  The  consent  of 
themselves. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  principle  was  not  a  novel  one; 
as,  for  instance,  iu  trials  for  felony,  or 
high  treason,  no  appeal  could  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. The  commissioners  would  be  persons 
in  whom  full  confidence  would  be  imposed ; 
and  there  could  be  no  danger  of  their  re- 
fnsing  an  appeal  in  any  case  where  a 
ground  existed  for  questioning  their  deci- 
•ion.  The  commissioners  being  so  ap- 
pointed, a  power  was  given  either  to  the 
'  or  to  the  incumbrancer  of  an  incum- 
estate  to  apply  for  their  interfe- 


'  rence.  It  was  very  important  that  this 
should  be  given  to  the  owner  of  property; 
because,  as  the  law  now  stood,  he  coiUd 
not  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  mortga- 
gee, unless,  indeed,  he  paid  off  the  mort- 
gage and  the  other  incumbrances  in  the 
first  instance.  He  considered  this  provi- 
sion as  most  important,  because,  under  the 
present  law,  all  parties  suffered.  The 
owner  found  his  estate  encumbered  by 
judgments  for  mortgages  raised  by  himself 
or  his  ancestors,  and  by  dowries  and  set- 
tlements. Even  before  the  late  calamity 
iu  Ireland,  he  was  only  nominally  the  pro* 
prietor,  but  since  the  Irish  famine  and  the 
imposition  of  the  poor-law,  his  situation  had 
become  much  more  deplorable;  because  he 
was  still  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
jointures,  the  whole  of  the  portions,  the 
whole  of  the  mortgage  money,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  moiety  of  the  poor-law  for  the 
whole  of  the  estate.  This  all  fell  entirely 
on  him;  and  it,  therefore,  became  of  the 
last  importance  that  he  should  have  power 
of  calling  for  a  sale  to  pay  off  all  these  in- 
cumbrances. But  the  mortgagee  was  also 
in  a  deplorable  state;  because,  from  the 
bad  management  of  property,  the  rents 
were  no  longer  able  to  be  paid,  and  his 
money  had  consequently  been  allowed  to 
run  into  arrear.  The  tenants  were,  like- 
wise, in  a  deplorable  position;  because  the 
estates  being  all  under  the  management  of 
receivers,  and  the  receiver  not  having  any 
power  by  law  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ments for  draining,  or  inclosing,  or  manur* 
ing,  or  improving  the  land  in  any  respect, 
it  invariably  followed  that  estates  under 
the  management  of  receivers  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  this  country,  when  a 
house  was  dilapidated,  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  it  was  in  Chancery; 
and  the  same  symptoms  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  estates  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment. The  commissioners  would  inquire 
into  the  right  of  selling  the  estate,  and 
into  all  the  co-interests  that  existed ;  and 
having  decided  on  a  sale,  they  were  en- 
abled to  give  a  good  title,  at  once,  to  the 
purchaser.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  the  great  difficulty  now  was,  not  so 
much  to  make  out  a  good  title,  as  to  put 
the  purchaser  in  possession.  Claims  were 
made  by  persons  having  interests,  or  pre- 
tending to  have  interests,  and  nobody 
could  tell  whether  these  claims  were  well 
founded  or  not  without  most  tedious  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  commissioners  would 
have  the  power  to  compel  those  parties  to 
come  forward  and  show  what  their  inter- 
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ests  were;  and  in  the  meantime  tbeir  sale 
was  good,  and  they  would  bo  enabled  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  Parliamentary  title, 
who  would  then  know  that  he  had  a  fee- 
simple  against  all  the  world.  These  few 
lines  would  give  him  an  irrevocable  title; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  conveyance  was 
handed  to  the  sheriff,  who  at  once  put 
him  in  possession.  The  great  object  was 
to  procure  purchasers.  Purchasers  must 
be  encouraged  to  come  forward,  and  must 
know  what  it  was  that  they  would  pay 
down  their  money  for;  and  the  commis- 
sioners would  give  them  an  estate  on 
which  they  could  at  once  sit  down  and  lay 
ont  their  money  in  improvements.  The 
ConTeyance  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  everything  had  been  done  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  required,  and  no  ques- 
tion conld  ever  arise  afterwards  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  validity  of  the  conveyance. 
With  regard  to  the  appeal  to  which  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  referred,  the 
eommissioners  were  to  lay  down  rules,  and 
these  rales  would  have  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  to  whom 
also  an  appeal  would  lie  in  case  any  ground 
eiusted  that  rendered  it  necessary.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would,  however, 
see  that  if  unlimited  power  of  appeal  were 
gireUt  attorneys  might  induce  their  clients, 
nrom  interested  motives,  to  appeal  on  fri- 
Toloos  pretexts,  and  that  the  Bill  would 
thus  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory,  and, 
instead  of  being  useful,  would  become  ab- 
solutely mischievous.  To  meet  this,  it 
was  provided  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shoald  appoint  a  judicial  Committee  of  the 
Council,  to  hear  and  report  on  the  appeal, 
and  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
appeal  would  be  final.  With  regard  to 
the  objections  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
Billf  the  first  he  had  heard  was,  that  it 
superseded  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but 
then  it  did  so  only  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  matter  in  which  that  court 
bad  been  found  to  be  entirely  inefticicnt. 
He  bad  also  authority  for  saying  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  highly  approved 
of  this  Bill,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
anj  of  the  Judges  had  expressed  any  dis- 
approbation of  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  was  most  desirous  that  it  should 
become  the  law  of  the  laud;  and  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  first  person  to  have  disapproved 
of  it.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  a  most 
excellent  tribunal  for  particular  purposes, 
but  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  it 


had  been  found  most  inefficient.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  said  that  the  Bill  was 
too  extensive,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
confined  in  its  operation  to  particular  parts 
of  Ireland.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan.  These  encumbered 
estates  were  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
Ireland ;  they  were  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous in  the  west  than  elsewhere;  but  the 
Bill  would  be  found  most  beneficial  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  out  what  particular 
part  of  Ireland  shoyld  come  under  its  ope- 
ration, and  what  should  be  exempted  from 
it.  lie  had  only  heard  one  other  objec- 
tion, and  that  was  the  supposed  hardship 
with  regard  to  mortgagers.  But  ho  would 
maintain  that  the  debtors  were  the  persons 
who  derived  most  benefit  from  the  Bill. 
The  measure  would  be  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial to  the  holders  of  mortgages,  and  to 
the  tenants,  but  it  would  be,  above  all,  of 
benefit  to  the  debtors.  At  present,  all 
parties  might  be  willing  to  sell,  but  there 
were  no  purchasers.  Under  this  Bill, 
plenty  of  purchasers  would  be  forthcoming. 
He  believed  that  when  a  satisfactory  title 
could  be  given  at  once,  that  purchasers 
would  be  found  willing  to  buy;  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  this  he  might  be  wrong. 
At  present,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
purchasers  would  come  forward  when  they 
did  not  know  what  sort  of  title  they  might 
receive.  But  he  could  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  owner  would  be  benefited. 
This  Act  gave  no  new  power  to  the  cre- 
ditors. At  present,  every  Irish  mortgage 
was  accompanied  by  a  power  of  sale  ;  or, 
if  there  were  no  such  power,  an  appHcation 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  secure  it. 
The  mortgagee  did  not,  therefore,  require 
new  powers  to  enable  him  to  sell;  but  the 
facilities  for  sale  given  by  this  Bill  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  owner.  He 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  certain  to  se- 
cure a  much  higher  price;  but  he  would 
also  avoid  the  ruinous  expenses  incurred 
by  a  sale  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pre- 
ceded by  the  shower  of  briefs  of  which  he 
had  before  spoken,  and  the  fees  on  which 
would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  unfortunate 
individual,  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  suit 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
property.  Under  this  commission  there 
would  be  no  fees,  and  when  copies  of  deeds 
might  be  applied  for,  they  would  be  fur- 
nished at  the  mere  cost  of  making  the 
copy.  From  the  first  application  to  the 
conmiissioners  to  the  sale  of  the  property, 
the  whole  expense  would  be  a  mere  trifle. 
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That  would  be  all  a  saving  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  because  all  expenses  at  present 
were  borne  by  him,  and  by  him  alone.  He 
would  be  a  gainer  therefrom,  not  only  for 
the  increased  price  obtained  for  the  land, 
but  the  decreased  expenses  of  the  sale. 
He  hoped,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  thinking  that  this 
Bill  ought  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  hoped  that  before  long  a  measure 
would  be  introduced  by  Government  to  put 
an  end  to  the  assignment  of  judgments  ; 
and  he  also  hoped  that  another  Session 
would  not  pass  over  without  having  an 
efficient  registry  of  deeds  established  in 
Ireland,  with  a  reform  in  the  law  affecting 
judgments,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 
Without  such  improvements  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  would  be  neutralised ;  for, 
though  the  purchasers  of  the  present  in- 
cumbered estates  would  start  afresh,  free, 
and  unincumbered,  they  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  same  position  as  the  old 
owners  were  now  in.  By  the  passing  of 
this  measure,  and  of  the*  others  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  he  thought  the  regenera- 
tion of  Ireland  might  be  confidently  antici- 
pated. Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill,  he  trusted  that  he  had 
said  enough  to  induce  their  Lordships  to 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  ought 
to  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  admitted  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  very  briefly, 
very  clearly,  and  very  ably  stated  the  ob- 
jects of  this  most  important  Bill.  He 
was  not  about  to  offer  it  an  unreflecting 
or  ill-considered  opposition,  but  he  wished, 
before  their  Lordships  gave  their  high 
sanction  to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
to  throw  out  one  or  two  considerations, 
which  very  forcibly  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  mind,  with  respect  to  its  nature 
and  tendency.  First,  however,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  he  entirely  approved  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  apply  themselves,  without 
more  than  necessary  delay,  to  reform  the 
Irish  law,  with  respect  to  judgments,  to 
the  appointment  of  receivers,  and  to  the 
registry.  He  could  not  help  feeling,  how- 
erer,  that  those  measures  ought  to  have 
preceded  the  one  they  were  now  called 
iipoQ  to  discuss,  and  that  they  were  taking 
the  1        ores  in  an  undue  order,  on  illo- 

»1 1      es.  In  difi^ering  from  his  noble  and 

t^\       d  <      this  matter,  he  stood  in 

lOD^  for  he  had  the  honour 


of  presiding  over  the  Society  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law,  whose  labours 
had  been  very  much  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  whose  reports  and  publications 
had  the  merit  of  suggesting  a,  prmciple  of 
this  nature,  and  propagating  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  He  had  been  referred  to  their 
periodical  work,  the  Law  Review ^  as  to 
short  conveyances  being  a  boon  to  pur- 
chasers under  an  order  for  sale,  <and  to 
the  fact  of  this  principle  having  been 
adopted  by  the  commission  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Devon), 
though  in  that  case  it  was  confined  to 
leases.  Though  approving  of  that,  he  did 
not  see  the  present  subject  in  the  same 
light  as  his  colleagues,  who,  he  believed, 
entirely  approved  of  it.  Much,  however, 
of  what  he  might  have  urged  in  support 
of  his  own  views,  regarding  this  Bill, 
had  been  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the 
admission  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that  this  was  an  arbitrary  measure.  If  it 
were  true  that  it  contained  no  new  powers 
— that  it  called  into  existence  no  novel 
force — that  nobody. would  be  enabled  to 
sell,  by  virtue  of  the  Bill,  who  was  not 
able  to  sell  already,  he  could  not  adopt 
the  somewhat  dislogistic  language  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  call  this  an 
arbitrary  measure.  It  could  not  be  said 
to  be  arbitrary,  if  it  only  gave  a  more 
convenient  mode  of  exercising  powers  al- 
ready in  existence.  But  he  thought  it 
was  not  correct  to  affirm  that  the  force 
existed  already,  or  that  no  new  power  was 
called  into  being  by  the  Bill.  Very  extra- 
ordinary powers  were  given  by  it  provisions. 
Three  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  who  might  or  might  not  be 
lawyers,  and  they  were  to  have  the  power, 
at  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  an  estate  in 
fee-simple,  or  an  estate  tail,  or  even  of 
a  life  estate,  or  at  the  desire  of  a  mort- 
gagee, or  of  a  judgment  creditor,  or  of 
any  other  person  having  an  incumbrance 
as  defined  in  the  interpretation  clause,  to 
order  such  estate  to  be  brought  to  sale, 
and  to  be  sold,  whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  the  money  market  or  the  land 
market.  This  was  a  very  large  power  to  give 
to  these  commissioners.  And  if  it  were  said 
there  was  no  power  given  to  them  which 
did  not  exist  already,  because  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  a  power  of  sale,  there  was 
this  material  difl'erence,  that  at  present 
you  could  not  sell  without  paying  off  every 
incumbrancer.  Was  it  meant  to  sell 
without  paying  off  the  mortgagee  ?  [Lord 
Campbell:    No!]      Certainly  not.       If 
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ibat  was  the  case,  he  could  understand 
why  Irish  Gentlemen  elsewhere  were  so 
enamoured  of  this  measure — why  thej 
wished  their  estates  to  .he  put,  not  into 
OhaDcery,  hut  under  commissioners,  who, 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  removable  by 
the  Grown,  had  the  power  of  selling  what- 
ever estates  they  chose,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  owner.  He  was  afraid,  how- 
erer,  these  landowners  would  find  them- 
sdyes  mistaken  if  anybody  had  practised 
upon  them  to  the  extent  of  inducing  them 
to  belieye  they  would  have  tbe  power  of 
sdling  and  pocketing  the  money  without 
peying  off  judgment  creditors  and  mort- 
gagees. He  would  now  tell  the  House 
what  might  be  done  under  this  Bill.  Here 
was  an  estate,  worth,  five  years  ago, 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  purchase, 
mortgaged  for  10,000Z.;  but  it  would  then 
hear  another  mortgage  for  5,0002.  There 
were  thus  two  incumbrancers,  the  primary 
mortgagee  and  the  puisne  mortgagee.  The 
estate  at  that  time  was  able  to  bear  both 
these  burthens.  But  then  came  this  Bill, 
with  its  three  commissioners,  duly  in- 
stalled with  clerks,  messengers,  mace,  and 
insignia  ;  and  they  were  applied  tp  by  the 
first  mortgagee,  who  cared  no  more  for  the 
seeond  than  he  cared  for  any  mortgagee  in 
Japan,  or  in  the  moon.  All  he  wanted  was 
bis  10,0002.,  and  he  had  no  more  regard 
foi'  the  puisne,  who  wanted  his  5,0002., 
than  a  chief  justice  had  for  a  puisne  judge, 
whose  decision  he  had  overruled.  He 
did  not  even  inform  the  second  mortgagee, 
bat  at  once  he  went  before  the  commission- 
ers and  said,  **  May  it  please  your  wor- 
ihipSy  will  you  allow  me  to  sell  this 
estate  ?  "  The  commissioners  said  to  him, 
*«  Well,  what  case  have  you  ?  "  Then  he 
made  oat  his  case,  and  they  mode  an 
order  to  sell  the  estate.  But,  by  this 
timOy  the  estate,  instead  of  being  worth 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  purchase,  was 
worth  only  twelve  years'  purchase;  so  that 
tbe  first  mortgagee  got  his  10,0002.,  and 
the  second  not  one  penny  of  his  5,0002. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  was  understood  to 
say»  that  this  might  be  the  case  iu  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  continuation, 
said,  the  first  mortgagee  could  not  do  it 
at  present,  unless  the  second  mortgagee 
badTnotice. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  observed,  that  he 
might  by  a  power  of  sale. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  By  a  power  of 
sale?  That  was  one  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  Irish  property.      A  judg- 

VOL.CV.    {Slfi} 


ment  creditor  having  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  receiver  was  not  the  custom  in  this 
country;  it  was  rare  if  he  even  had  the 
power  of  sale,  and  it  was  not  acted  upon 
in  modern  mortgages;  but,  as  he  under- 
stood, the  power  of  sale  given  by  this  Bill 
enabled  the  first  mortgagee  to  sell  with- 
out paying  a  farthing  to  the  second  mort- 
gagee. The  owner,  he  supposed,  might 
in  the  same  way  sell  to  pay  off  the  first 
mortgagee,  without  paying  off  the  second. 
[Lord  Campbell:  No!]  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bill,  the  owner  of  the  estate 
might  apply  to  the  commissioners.  Was 
there  any  provision  requiring  the  commis- 
sioners to  see  that  all  the  charges  upon 
the  estate  were  paid  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  replied,  that  when 
an  estate  was  sold,  the  purchase-money 
would  be  applied  by  the  commissioners 
according  to  priority  of  charge.  The  first 
mortgagee  would  be  paid  first ;  the  se- 
cond, second ;  and  so  on. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  just 
answered  his  description  of  the  Bill.  At 
present,  nobody  in  Ireland  could  sell 
an  estate,  without  paying  off  the  second 
mortgagee  ;  hut,  according  to  this  Bill, 
there  was  a  new,  an  extraordinaiy,  a 
monstrous  power  called  into  existence, 
enabling  the  owner  to  sell  without  paying 
off  the  puisne  encumbrancer,  by  going  to 
the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners 
empowering  him  to  sell.  **  Oh,*'  but  said 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  **  no  harm 
will  be  done,  because  the  purchase  money 
is  paid  into  court,  and  the  court  will  pay 
off  first  the  10,000?.,  then  the  5,000?., 
and  hand  over  the  residue  to  the  owner.". 
That  might  be;  but  if  it  so  happened  that 
since  the  second  mortgage  had  been  laid 
on,  land  had  come  down  from  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years'  purchase  to  twelve  years' 
purchase,  what  became  of  the  second  mort- 
gage of  5,0001.  ?  What  if  the  estate  came 
down  to  10,000?.?  That,  according  to  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  was  to  be  paid 
into  court,  and  all  given  to  the  first  mort- 
gagee. The  first  mortgagee  thus  got  the 
whole,  whilst  the  second  lost  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Such  was  the  expla- 
nation of  this  Bill  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend ;  and  it  led  him  to  perceive  pretty 
clearly  how  some  owners  came  to  wish 
for  it.  For  he  could  imagine  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  an  owner  to  join 
the  first  mortgagee,  by  way  of  oust- 
ing the  puisne  mortgagee,  to  sell  the  es- 
tate; he  could  also  imagine  that  a  friend 
might  be  found,  very  likely  a  relation  of  the 
2X 
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be  bidders  if  this  Bill  enabled  commis- 
Bioners  to  sell  land  at  twelve  years*  pur- 
chase, because  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment; but  if  the  J  acted  more  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  puisne  incumbrancers  than 
that  would  imply,  he  was  sure  they  would 
have  none.  He  would  tell  the  House  why. 
The  gist  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
case  was,  "  there  are  no  bidders  upon  ac- 
eoant  of  the  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  judgment 
debts,  the  powers  of  sale  by  mortgagees, 
and  the  practice  of  appointing  a  receiver 
under  every  judgment.'*  This  was  the 
only  reason  for  the  Bill :  these  were  all 
the  difficulties  the  Bill  professed  to  alter  : 
this  was  the  gist  of  the  argument  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  Now,  he  met 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  thus.  Were 
there  no  unincumbered  estates  in  Ireland  ? 
There  were  not  so  many  as  he  could  wish; 
but  would  any  one  say  there  were  none  ? 
He  was  happy  to  believe  there  were  many. 
Bring  a  parcel  of  incumbered  estates  into 
ihe  market,  and  you  would  have  no  bid- 
ders. For  it  was  perfectly  notorious,  and  he 
himself  (Lord  Brougham)  knew  the  very 
estates,  that  for  land  wholly  unincumbered, 
either  with  mortgages  or  infants,  no  bid- 
ders came  forward  at  present.  But  how 
could  it  be  said  that  this  Bill  would 
furnish  bidders,  when  after  incumbrances 
had  been  so  got  rid  of,  there  would  be 
no  bidders  where  there  were  no  incum- 
brances? He  had  thought  it  but  fair 
•nd  right  to  state,  in  the  first  instance, 
these  difficulties  which  had  occurred  to 
him.  Then,  as  to  authority,  he  was  sure 
it  must  be  a  strong  case  to  make  his  noble 
md  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor 
agree  to  this  measure;  but  he  was  quite 
eertain  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
who  preceded  and  succeeded  him  on  the 
wodsack  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  had  expressed 
no  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
erer,  told  that  the  Irish  Chancellor  had 
expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  When  he  looked  at  the  great 
inroad  it  was  to  make  into  the  business  of 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  without  effecting  any 
diminution  in  his  patronage  and  emolu- 
ments— when  he  found  it  would  relieve  him 
of  the  great  bulk  of  his  duties  for  the  next 
three  years,  he  could  easily  imagine  that 
that  learned  person  would  have  no  great 
indispoaition  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  He 
was,  however,  informed,  upon  authority 
whieh  implicitly  governed  his  opinion,  that 
the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  stood  pretty 
1  alone  in  his  opimon.     His  right  hon. 


Friend  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland 
was  coming  over,  and  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
should  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  him  upon  the  subject  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House.  Another  most 
learned  lawyer,  Master  Brooke,  was  also 
on  his  way  here;  and  their  Lordships,  he 
hoped,  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  opin- 
ion. He  (Lord  Brougham)  knew  that  some 
of  the  chief  Judges  in  Ireland  were  most 
hostile  to  the  measure.  He  had  indeed 
been  informed  that  every  one  of  them, 
more  or  less,  was  opposed  to  it;  but  he 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to  make  that 
statement.  At  all  events  he  was  certain 
that  the  bulk  of  opinictn  among  the  Irish 
Judges  at  common  law  was  against  the  mea- 
sure; and  he  was  equally  sure  that  much 
more  information  would  be  obtained  in  re- 
lation to  it  if  their  Lordships  heard  their 
opinions.  Such  were  the  impressions  the 
Bill  had  made  on  his  mind.  Ho  was  not 
prepared  to  say  he  should  offer  any  very 
serious  resistance  to  its  further  progress  if 
he  found  that  Irish  proprietors,  Irish  law- 
yers, and  Irish  Judges  were  in  favour  of 
it;  but  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  as  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  having  occupied  a  high  place 
among  English  Judges  upon  questions  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject-matter 
of  this  Bill,  to  state  his  opinion,  however 
imperfectly  it  might  have  been  formed. 
Many  of  his  objections  might  be  removed 
in  Committee.  He  would  mention  one. 
Suppose,  instead  of  giving  an  unlimited 
power  to  an  owner  or  incumbrancer  upon 
an  estate  having  a  puisne  incumbrance  to 
apply  for  a  sale,  the  power  should  be  con- 
fined to  cases  where  there  was  a  certain 
proportion  between  the  rent  and  the  in- 
cumbrance. If  half  or  two-thirds  the  clear 
rent  was  eaten  up  by  the  interest  upon  the 
mortgages,  let  the  right  to  apply  be  given, 
that  was  to  say,  an  estate  of  1,0002.  a 
year  might  be  brought  to  sale  by  the  com- 
missioners or  within  their  jurisdiction,  pro- 
vided that  500?.,  600?.,  or  700?.  of  the 
rent  were  absorbed  by  the  interest.  It 
would  be  expedient,  he  thought,  to  intro- 
duce some  such  limitation.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commissioners  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  with  a  right  to  ob- 
ject to  them;  the  power  of  sale  should  be 
limited;  and  bearing  in  mind  his  objection 
as  to  collusive  sales  and  purchases,  the 
commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to 
sell  under  a  certain  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase. But  one  objection  he  had,  which  he 
believed  could  neither  be  met  nor  received. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  title,  as  against  all 
2X2 
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the  world,  was  given  to  a  purchaser;  and 
yet  the  party  selling  might  have  no  title 
whatever  to  the  estate  sold.  An  heir  at 
law  knowing  there  was  a  devisee  alone  en- 
titled, might  sell,  and  then  the  devisee  was 
for  ever  shut  out. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  ohserved,  that 
as  to  leases  they  would  vary. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  other  rules 
might  he  applied  to  leaseholds.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  curh  and  check  the  un- 
limited and  uncontrolled  power  which 
seemed  to  he  given  to  the  commissioners. 
These  changes  might  he  made  without 
touching  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  and  they 
would  make  greaf  difference  in  his  senti- 
ments respecting  it.  But  the  ohjection  he 
had  last  stated  seemed  insuperahle. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  was  never 
more  astonished  in  his  life  than  on  seeing 
a  Bill  of  this  kind  introduced  to  the 
House;  and  he  could  not  hut  wonder  that 
any  man  should  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  propose  so  downright  a  confiscation  of 
property  for  their  adoption.  It  was  true 
that  very  great  misfortunes  had  fallen 
upon  the  property  of  Ireland,  but  he  could 
not  imagine  any  set  of  circumstances  that 
would  call  for  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent. It  involved  a  principle  of  com- 
munism and  socialism  of  the  deepest  de- 
gree— one  that  they  might  have  expected 
to  see  proposed  in  the  late  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  but  only  in  such  an 
assembly  as  that.  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  those  sects  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  and  if  it  was  to  bo  carried  into 
effect  he  would  recommend  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  invite  Louis  Blanc,  Con- 
siderant,  and  Proudhon  to  become  the 
first  commissioners.  Ireland  had  not  been 
thrown  into  its  present  state  by  the  con- 
duct of  Irish  proprietors.  Its  evils  were 
owing  to  a  system  of  misgovemment  for 
five  hundred  years  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  From  the  hour  Henry  II.,  in 
the  year  1172,  set  his  foot  in  Ireland, 
down  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  pro- 
perty had  been  insecure,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  confiscations  which  had 
been  made  during  the  interval.  Elizabeth, 
so  great  in  many  things,  and  so  great  in 
the  esteem  of  her  subjects — Elizabeth  was 
as  great  a  confiscator  as  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, who  interfered  with  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland;  for,  having  determined 
to  provide  for  the  captains  of  her  train- 
bands, she  proceeded  to  the  removal  of 
the  previous  owners  with  that  view,  and 
that  view  alone,   for  there  was  no  other 


reason  for  the  confiscation  of  those  mag- 
nificent estates  with  which  she  readily 
dealt.  Then  came  James  I.,  and  after 
him  Cromwell,  whose  commissions  were 
issued  endowing  the  commissioners  with 
the  very  powers  which  the  Government 
now  proposed  conferring  by  this  Act,  and 
against  which  it  was  his  intention  to  give 
his  vote.  William  III.,  although  strictly 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  proceeded 
to  confiscate  the  estates  of  all  those  who 
had  fought  for  King  James  at  the  Boyne, 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaties 
which  he  had  signed.  Was  it  wonderful, 
then,  after  this  series  of  confiscation  .and 
spoliation  of  estates  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  a  feeling  of  inaecnrity 
should  grow  up,  and  men  should  be  un- 
willing to  become  purchasers?  For  his 
part,  it  was  no  wonder  to  him  that  men 
had  not  laid  out  their  money,  as  owners 
did  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
improvement  and  high  cultivation  of  their 
estates.  There  was  no  degree  of  security 
attaching  to  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  at  least  down  to  the  year 
1782.  Down  to  that  period,  the  Legis- 
lature  of  this  country  was  employed  in 
passing  every  species  of  laws  which  had 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all  trade, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  in  Ireland. 
Such  was  the  object,  and  such  the  conrse 
which  this  country  persevered  in  towards 
Ireland,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1782 
— ^when  80,000  volunteers  took  their  stand 
upon  their  country's  rights,  that  this  Le- 
gislature was  induced  to  review  their 
course  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  the  cause 
of  so  much  mischief  to  Ireland.  Up  to 
that  year  the  Legislature  had  heard  the 
manufacturers,  and  farmers,  and  landlords 
of  this  country  state,  that  the  trade,  and 
the  manufactures,  and  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland,  were  detrimental  to  Uie  interests 
of  this  country,  and  they  had  listened  to 
their  petitions.  Was  it  wonderful,  he 
asked,  if  a  country  placed  in  cironm- 
stances  like  these,  for  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years,  did  not  find  herself,  in  the 
course  of  another  fifty  years,  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  even  if  the  course  pursued 
towards  her  had  been  reversed  ?  Another 
system  which  had  been  pertinaciously  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  that  country,  were  the 
penal  laws  which  affected  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population.  The  laws  passed  in  re- 
gard to  them  rendered  their  property  pre- 
carious and  insecure,  giving  to  the  rro- 
testant  branch  of  the  family  the  rights  of 
ownership  over  the  family  estate  until  the 
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legal  heir  should  recant  his  religion.  Such 
laws  as  these,  and  the  laws  made  against 
trade,  these  were  the  causes — the  main 
causes  of  the  evils  which  had  fallen  upon 
Ireland  ;  and,  when  such  were  the  laws 
dealt  out  to  her  hy  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  he 
Baid  the  evils  now  complained  of  were  to 
be  laid  to  the  fault  more  of  the  Legislature 
than  to  the  landlords  or  to  any  other 
party.  During  the  last  few  years,  they 
Bad  been  active  in  legislating  for  Ireland 
— they  had  granted  her  a  poor-law;  yes, 
bat  not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the 
country.  No,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Irish  poor  from  coming 
oyer  to  this  country  to  hurden  its  rates. 
And  now,  after  enacting  that  law  against 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  they  were 
•bout  to  give  the  final  blow  by  the  Act 
which  was  now  under  consideration,  which 
was  the  completion  of  the  whole  system. 
At  one  time.  Government  gave  themselves 
no  trouble  about  Ireland.  Now,  they 
troubled  themselves  very  much  about  her, 
lest  more  money  should  be  wanted  from 
the  treasury  for  the  support  of  her  starv- 
ing population.  In  this  state  of  things, 
they  were  now  attributing  the  cause  to 
ihe  weakest  party  —  they  were  about  to 
yisit  upon  the  Irish  landlords  the  evils 
which  had  been  accumulated,  and  to  deal 
destruction  to  them,  merely  because  the 
Gbyemment  did  not  choose  to  advance 
money  from  the  treasury  to  save  the  poor 
from  the  ravages  of  famine,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  infamous  system  of  legisla- 
tion, which,  for  many  years,  had  been 
persevered  in  towards  the  country.  He 
sud,  he  never  expected  to  have  heard  in 
ihmr  Lordships'  House  a  proposal  to  su- 
persede the  equity  courts  in  Ireland ;  as 
if,  moreover,  the  learned  Judges  who  sat 
in  them  were  incompetent.  He  hoped 
there  was  no  man  bold  enough  to  say  so; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  must  say,  that  a 
more  able  and  learned  bench  of  Judges 
was  not  anywhere  to  be  found.  But, 
whatever  they  might  choose  to  give  as  a 
reason  for  the  course  they  were  now  to 
pursue,  he  would  tell  them,  that  it  was 
the  legislation  which  they  meted  out  to 
Ireland,  which  had  drawn  the  enormous 
masses  of  property  in  Ireland,  bit  by  bit, 
into  these  courts.  Formerly,  the  transfer 
of  property  was  easy;  but  then  came  what 
was  called  "  Pigot's  Act,*'  which  had  ope- 
rated most  injuriously,  and  he  attributed  a 
greater  complication  of  evils  to  its  operations 
than  had  before  existed  in  the  country.   It 


had  affected  for  the  worse  the  system  pre- 
viously existing  of  judgment  debts.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  Act,  small  claims  of  501. 
as  easily  as  large  claims  for  10,000^.  could 
be  made,  and  judgment  signed  on  them 
against  the  estate  of  the  debtor;  and  the 
50L  judgment  affected  not  one  estate  only, 
but  every  estate  of  the  possessor — it  might 
run  over  four  or  five  estates  in  so  many 
different  counties.  This  was  one  mischiev- 
ous effect  of  the  Act,  that  however  small 
the  claim,  it  went  over  every  portion  of 
the  property  possessed  by  the  owner, 
wherever  it  might  be  situated,  whether  in 
Cork,  Mayo,  or  Dublin,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether. The  consequence  was,  that  when 
these  claims  came  to  be  reviewed  for  satis- 
faction, the  complication  was  frightful,  and 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
petty  judgments.  The  parties  who  had 
signed  them  had  perhaps  failed,  or  they 
were  not  to  be  found,  or  they  were  dead; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  purchasers  in 
these  circumstances,  desirous  of  getting 
out  of  the  bargain,  availed  themselves  of 
the  state  of  the  law  to  create  difficulties 
and  delays,  keeping  the  bargain  open  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  so  they  were  often 
able  to  get  out  of  the  purchase.  In  Ire- 
land it  had  been  very  much  the  practice, 
unfortunately,  for  parties  when  they  had 
paid  a  petty  judgment,  not  to  take  any 
measure  to  have  the  judgment  formally 
satisfied.  Either  owners  were  not  aware 
of  the  steps  necessary,  or  they  did  not 
take  them  if  known,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  property  because  of  the  number  of 
these  seemingly  unsatisfied  judgments 
which  remained.  He  said  some  measure 
ought  to  be  introduced  which  would  limit 
the  time  during  which  a  judgment  would 
be  of  effect,  and  beyond  which  it  should 
cease  to  be  of  power  to  create  a  debt.  But 
Pigot's  Act  had  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
in  another  point  of  view,  which  no  noble 
Lord  in  his  hearing  had  adverted  to.  Pre- 
vious to  that  Act,  when  a  suit  of  fore- 
closure was  begun  by  a  mortgagee,  the 
suit  was  confined  to  the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned,  and  the  losses  too;  and 
when  judgment  was  obtained,  the  next  en- 
cumbrancer received  notice  of  the  intend- 
ed sale,  and  then  it  was  that  he  came  in 
on  the  surplus  for  the  payment  of  his 
claim.  But  after  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure, there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which 
enacted  that  a  mortgagee,  when  he  insti- 
tuted a  foreclosure  suit,  must  make  all 
the  encumbrancers  parties  to  the  suit.  He 
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was  obliged  accordingly  to  bring  into 
court  all  the  judgment  creditors,  who  were 
obliged  to  be  served  with  notice  of  the 
suit,  and  the  consequence  was  enormous 
expenses  and  a  harvest  to  the  lawyers.  He 
knew  a  case  in  which  there  were  140  de« 
fendants  brought  into  court,  and  all  of 
them  were  obliged  to  appear  by  counsel. 
The  law  previous  to  this  gave  these  parties 
certain  rights,  and  the  court  having  the 
power  to  administer  the  law  only  was  un- 
able to  change  it.  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
seeing  the  evils  which  were  in  existence, 
endeavoured  to  save  the  parties  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  expenses;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  good  intention  of  Sir  Edward 
failed.  That  was  one  of  many  points 
upon  which  more  sensible  legislation  would 
cure  many  of  the  evils  now  pressing  upon 
the  property  of  Ireland,  and  on  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  bring  back  the  law 
to  the  state  it  was  in  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  Pigot's  Act.  But  ho  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
another  point  in  the  legislation  of  this 
country  for  Ireland — he  alluded  to  the  sys- 
tem of  receivers.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  receiverships  were  not  of  old 
standing  in  Ireland;  but  this  he  did  say, 
that  till  a  late  period  very  little  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  was  under  receivers. 
Until  O'Loghlen's  Act,  but  little  property 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  but  since 
the  passing  of  it,  the  quantity  of  landed 
property  brought  into  court  was  enormous 
— HM>lvents'  estates  quite  as  much  as  insol- 
vents'. He  believed,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  of  their  Lordships, 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  that  Act.  That  Act  gave  power 
to  any  judgment  creditor,  whether  for  201. 
or  for  10,000^,  to  appoint  a  receiver  over 
the  estate  after  ten  days'  notice.  Now, 
how  was  that  power  used  ?  When  a  man 
was  appointed  receiver  over  an  estate,  he 
got  five  per  cent  upon  the  rents  collected. 
That  was  a  very  good  thing  for  himself. 
If  an  estate  yielding  15,000Z.  a  year  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  it  was 
an  excellent  thing  to  be  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver; and  now  there  were  a  set  of  attor- 
neys in  Dublin  who  made  that  a  distinct 
trade.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  O'Logh- 
len's  Act,  this  was  a  new  trade  which  bad 
been  started.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  estates  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  An  attorney,  either  directly 
by  his  own  means,  or  by  persuading  a 
friend  to  put  forward  his  claim  against  an 
estate,  obtained  a  judgment  against   it. 


The  attorney  said  to  his  friend,  "  You  will 
put  in  against  Johnson,  and  I  vrill  go 
shares  with  you;  I  will  be  receiver  at 
1,000^.  a  year,  and  Til  give  you  300^.  a 
year,  you,  of  course,  giving  me  the  re- 
ceivership." Nothing  more,  after  judg- 
ment  obtained,  than  the  service  of  the 
ten  days'  notice,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  serve  that  at  the  house  of  the  proprie- 
tor. It  was  not  necessary  to  serve  it  on 
him  personally,  but  merely  at  his  bonse, 
where  it  might  fall  into  the  bands  of  an 
ignorant  servant  girl. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  At  the  place  of 
his  last  abode. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL :  Well,  at 
the  place  of  his  last  abode  it  mighty  be 
taken  in  by  a  servant  girl,  who  in  all  like- 
lihood lighted  the  fire  with  it;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  proprietor  being  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  procedure,  the  estates  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  getting  out  of  that. 
He  was  only  detailing  to  their  Lordships  a 
process  which  had  been  done  again  and 
again,  and  he  could  give  them  twenty  cases 
in  illustration  of  it.  Nay,  more,  he  be- 
lieved that  where  the  notice  had  been 
left  at  the  owner's  house,  to  tbe  chances 
of  reaching  his  hand,  that  in  nine  casea 
out  of  every  ten  that  never  happen- 
ed, and  the  first  notice  which  the  pro- 
prietor had'bf  the  change  effected  in  his 
position,  was  probably  the  letter  giving  him 
intimation  that  an  attorney  was  to  enter  as 
receiver.  In  many  cases  notice  had  never 
been  served  at  all  by  the  attorney,  who 
found  it  as  easy  to  get  men  to  swear  his 
case,  ruffians  whom  they  would  not  believe 
at  quarter-sessions — such  persons  were  al- 
ways skulking  about,  needy  and  ready  to 
swear  the  service  of  a  notice  whioh  they  had 
never  seen.  He  knew  one  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  for  the  time  was  resident  in 
England,  in  which  notice  was  left  in  the 
terms  of  the  Act  at  the  last  place  of  his 
abode;  but  in  his  absence  and  his  igno- 
rance, his  property,  not  large  indeed,  yield- 
ing about  300^.  or  4001.  was  taken  away 
from  him;  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  com- 
mission, and  he  (the  Earl  of  Glengall)  was 
sorry  to  say  he  was  now  in  a  workhouse. 
To  the  attorney  it  was  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  appointed  a  reeeiyer,  be- 
cause the  whole  estates  were  entirely  un- 
der his  management.  Probably,  on  the 
estate  there  were  many  tenants,  both  great 
and  small,  from  whom,  if  they  did  not  pay 
their  rents,  he  likely  took  a  bill  at  two 
months,  or  issued  process  of  law.     In  the 
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case  of  His  issuing  process,  he  made  upon 
that  21,  10«.  for  expenses,  which,  though 
put  upon  the  tenant,  passed  all  into  the 
pocket  of  the  attorney.  A  short  time  after 
this  process  was  issued,  the  expenses  would 
become  171.  or  20^.  He  know  a  case  of 
■ome  property  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  seventy -five  such  processes  were 
served  in  one  day,  upon  every  one  of  which 
so  served  the  attorney  realised  a  profit  of 
171.  or  201.  Why,  it  was  a  man's  fortune 
to  be  appointed  a  receiver.  Considering 
the  terrible  destruction  to  property  which 
was  ensuing  from  this  system  in  Ireland, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  determined  that  attorneys  should  no 
longer  be  capable  of  being  appointed  as 
receivers.  But  the  attorneys,  never  with- 
out a  shift,  found  substitutes  who  acted 
nominally  as  receivers,  and  under  whom 
thej  appeared  in  the  courts  as  attorneys 
for  the  cause.  But,  again,  all  rents  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  he 
was  not  obliged  to  account  for  them  till 
fifiteen  months  after.  Not  a  farthing  did 
he  pay  away  to  creditors — no  account  did 
he  ^ve  till  fifteen  months  after  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rents,  and  until  the  Master  in 
Chancery  adjudicated  that  such  and  such 
sums  must  be  distributed.  All  these  evils 
of  the  receiver  system  had  accrued  in  con- 
sequence of  Pigot*s  Act,  and  he  believed 
ihej  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  re- 
peal that  Act,  and  place  parties  again  in 
the  position  which  they  occupied  previous 
to  it  with  regard  to  judgments.  Let  them 
do  those  two  things,  and  they  would  con- 
fer great  benefit  upon  Ireland.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  was  aware  of  the  evil  to 
which  he  had  been  adveiting,  but  he  could 
do  nothing  to  alleviate  it.  In  a  recent 
jodgment  pronounced  by  that  learned 
JniSge,  he  said — 

**  In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sng^en,  ho  should  comply  witii  tho  prayer 
©f  tiie  petition,  and  grant  a  receiver  over  the  do- 
IbudAnt'i  property.  Tho  Act  in  question  had 
worked  great  injustice,  but  he  hoped  it  would  bo 
the  bust  case  in  which  ho  would  bo  called  upon  to 
j^ypoint  a  receiver .'' 

He  said  it  was  necessary  further,  that  they 
shonld  do  something  in  regard  to  registry 
searches.  No  one  would  believe  the  amount 
whicb  was  necessary  to  pay  for  these  ex- 
pensire  requirements.  It  was  necessary,  in 
some  cases,  to  search  for  negative  searches 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  And  he  knew 
one  man  who  had  enough,  as  ho  thought, 
to  pay  off  the  charges  upon  his  estate;  but 
men  he  had  to  pay  for  those  searches, 


the  sum  left  him  was  not  nearly  sufficient. 
He  should  suggest,  instead  of  appointing 
a  commission,  with  astounding  powers,  the 
Government  should  appoint  some  commis- 
sioners for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Masters 
in  Chancery,  the  latter  of  whom  held  an 
office  much  more  administrative  now  than 
judicial,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
mass  of  property,  all  the  accounts  of  which 
and  details  they  had  to  take,  and  review 
and  regulate;  that  was  now  thrown  into 
their  office.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed, 
with  consideration,  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  present  system  of  things,  and  then 
they  would  have  no  occasion  for  those 
triumvirs  for  confiscation  of  property,  or 
for  the  superseding  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
While  he  suggested,  however,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it  endowed  with  the  astounding  powers 
which  they  proposed  conferring  on  those 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill.  But  he 
asked,  how  were  those  commissioners  to 
sit — with  closed  doors  ?  Were  the  public 
to  be  excluded  ?  Was  the  press  not  even 
to  be  admitted  ?  Was  nothing  to  be  heard 
of  their  proceedings  till  the  decree  was 
fulminated,  and  the  notice  of  sale  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  ?  Again,  as  judg- 
ments in  Ireland  were  so  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  this  country,  he 
was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  these 
triumvirs  were  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  the  judgment,  whether  any  money 
passed  at  all  under  it.  In  this  country,  if 
no  money  passed,  if  it  had  not  been  paid  in 
hard  cash,  the  judgment  was  not  worth  a 
farthing;  in  Ireland,  however,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. No  money  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  have  passed,  or  but  one-half  of  the 
1,000^.  said  to  be  raised  under  it  may  have 
been  received.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  such  cases,  and  especially  in 
times  like  these;  when  people  did  not  re- 
ceive their  rents,  they  went  and  consented 
to  anything  belter  skelter,  and  signed 
judgment  to  the  terms  of  tho  lender  with- 
out objection.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  in  the  case  of  half  the  estates  in 
the  country  on  which  judgments  had  been 
obtained,  not  half  the  money  had  been  re- 
ceived, for  unfortunately  tho  state  of  the 
law  was  such  that  as  soon  as  the  borrower 
had  approved  of  the  judgment,  he  was  for 
ever  after  deprived  of  again  opening  the 
case.  The  attorneys,  moreover,  knew 
right  well  how  to  drive  parties  into  such 
difficulties  as  compelled  the  borrower  to 
submit  to  any  terms  which  might  be  im- 
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posed  upon  liim  bj  the  lender.  Another 
effect  of  O'Loghlen's  Art  was,  that  the 
puisne  creditor  for  perhaps  201.,  although 
twenty  other  creditors  were  before  him  in 
point  of  time,  and  before  him  in  point  of 
importance,  if  he  happened  to  be  the  first 
to  apply,  took  precedence  of  the  first  mort- 
gagee, and  got  his  money  before  him.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  commented  upon 
this  feature  of  the  Act  twenty  times,  and 
OTcr  and  orer  again  had  said  it  was  most 
unjust,  but  that  he  most  administer  the 
law  such  as  it  was.  The  consequence  of 
the  junior  creditor  having  gone  into  the 
court  with  this  preference  in  his  farour 
was,  that  the  mortgagee  commenced  a  suit 
for  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  not- 
withstanding that  just  before  he  might 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  it  re- 
main; but  now  that  things  were  altered  by 
the  entrance  of  the  junior  creditor,  he  was 
compelled  to  commence  a  suit  of  fore- 
closure, and  the  effect  was  ruin  to  the 
owner.  This  measure  had  struck  princi- 
pally against  the  incumbered  estates  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  The  state  of  things  there, 
in  consequence  of  the. failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  had  introduced  evils  to  an  accumu- 
latoil  degree,  and  parties,  he  had  been 
told,  had  induced  the  Government  to  bring 
forward  this  measure.  lie  understood,  but 
bo  knew  not  whether  it  was  true,  that  a 
iot  of  speculators  in  Manchester  and  Nor- 
wich said,  *'  Get  their  titles  at  whatever 
prioo  the  market  runs;  we  will  purchase 
thorn,  and  wo  will  commence  a  new  state 
of  thing^jt/*  Ho  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  n^aliso  six  or  eight  years'  purchase; 
and  ho  did  not  think  that  those  who  pur- 
olm*tHl  ihoso  estates  would  be  very  well 
plot\!^od  with  thoir  bargains.  Some  said 
that  thoso  ostato5  in  the  west  only  wanted 
cu)ntal,  !^kill«  and  labour  to  cause  them  to 
vioKl  iviMunorativo  return.  He  had  him- 
Holf  no  pr\^(H'rty  in  that  district,  but  he 
know  tho  *tAto  of  thing*  there,  and  he  was 
MAtistiod  that  tho  gr^'at  bulk  of  lands  in 
tho  fur  wost  woiv  not  tit  for  cultivation, 
n\ul  that  not  all  tho  skill,  capital,  or  la- 
Ihuiv  that  oouUl  bo  iH^towod  u|h>ii  these 
OHtutOH  ooul\l  oaujio  thorn  to  produce  crops 
(it  for  human  tVunl.  Ho  had  seen  men  of 
uu»noY  and  otitorpriso  who  had  purchased 
oHtutoH  ihoiv  ruiuod  by  thoir  expenditure 
upvM\  thoui,  AU  that  ciudd  bt^  done  with 
tho  huuU  in  tho  far  wo»t,  was  to  graie 
thon\  with  Htuall  kimU  of  cattle,  as  was 
\\\\\w  by  tho  uuvr*  in  Scotland.  That  was 
tho  opinion  of  tho  Uto  Mr»  OVonnell,  who 
\mdor»tiKHi  tho  »u%ot  wt^lK   Those  specu- 


lators, who  expected  large  profits,  would 
lose  their  money;  and  they  deserved  it, 
because  they  ^d  not  come  honestly,  but 
designed  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  to  do  with  this  waste  land 
what  they  did  with  their  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy— "  buy  it  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, and  sell  it  in  the  dearest.'*  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  allow  this  Bill  to  pass 
in  anythbg  like  its  present  shape.  He 
had  his  fears  upon  it;  but  so  surely  as  they 
did,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Union. 
There  would  be  scarcely  a  man  in  Ireland 
who,  when  the  Bill  should  be  understood, 
would  not  then  throw  up  his  cap  for  repeal, 
and  cry  out  for  a  Parliament  in  College- 
green. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  wished  to  know 
how  the  conmiissioners  under  the  Act 
were  to  take  testimony — whether  by  affi- 
davit or  viva  voce,  or  whether  there  was 
to  be  any  restraint  upon  them  in  that 
respect? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  left  en- 
tirely to  their  discretion,  to  proceed  tnva 
voce  or  by  affidavit. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  ask  an- 
other question.  Let  him  suppose  he  was 
a  claimant  to  an  estate  of  which  another 
person  was  in  possession,  who,  conscious 
of  the  infirmity  of  his  title,  sold  it  at 
once,  while  he  did  not  come  forward  wHk 
his  title.  His  estate  would  thus  be  sold 
to  a  purchaser  who,  under  this  BUI, 
could  thus  show  a  good  title  as  against 
him.  He  saw  no  rule  in  the  Bill  appli- 
cable to  such  a  case,  or  to  reserved  bid- 
dings. If,  for  instance,  the  estate  was 
sold  for  only  five  years'  purchase,  he 
saw  no  means  in  the  Bill  of  rescinding 
that  sale.  Could  there  be  a  reserved 
bidding,  or  could  the  parties  buy  in? 
and  if  they  bought  in,  out  of  what  funds 
were  they  enabled  to  do  so  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  tiiere  were  no 
rules  in  the  Bill,  but  it  gave  the  commis- 
sioners power  to  lay  down  rules  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Privy  Oounoil  of 
Ireland.  The  commissioners  were  armed 
with  the  most  ample  powers,  and  ihey  could 
refer  any  question  that  might  arise  to  a 
court  of  law,  and  direct  issues  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury. 

*  Lord  BROUGHAM  :  Suppose  no  claim- 
ant appeared  before  the  commissioner  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  notice 
would  be  given  to  all  the  world  to  come  in, 
and  their  claims,  if  they  had  any,  would 
be  heard. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE    said,    that   the 
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noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Glcngall)  had 
made  an  irresistible  case;  and  the  replies 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  the  ques- 
tions of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  fur- 
nished him  (Lord  Monteagle)  with  a  rea- 
sonable distrust  of  the  Bill.  That  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  a  desirable  one,  he 
faUj  and  entirely  admitted;  and  if  the 
Bill  would  give  greater  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  property  in  Ireland,  no  one 
could  be  more  friendly  to  it  than  he  was. 
He  contended,  however,  that  the  remedy 
it  provided  for  the  existing  difficulty  of 
transfer  would  be  imperfect.  When  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Bill  was  under  dis- 
euBsion  last  year,  he  urged  upon  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  acceptance  of  a 
short  form  of  conveyance.  And  what  was 
the  answer  he  received  ?  Why,  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  said — 

*•  No,  never  go  into  the  question  of  a  Parlia- 
memforj  form  of  deed.  You  once  set  out  a  form 
of  noognisanoe  in  the  case  of  election  inquiries, 
and  a  departure  from  that  form  was  held  to  be 
fatal,  and  the  recognisance  good  for  nothing.  If 
yon  were  to  set  out  a  Parliamentary  form  of  con- 
vejanoe,  it  would  be  exactly  the  same." 

He  (Lord  Monteagle)  bowed  to  the  superior 
authority  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend ; 
but  he  now  found  that  he  had,  in  the  Bill 
before  their  Lordships,  adopted  the  very 
Boggestion  which  at  that  time  he  rejected. 
Again,  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  Bin  was  not  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  ano- 
ther Bin.  If  they  took  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
it  would  appear  that  it  merely  gave  a  sim- 
pier,  cheaper,  and  more  expeditious  means 
of  attaining  the  same  object  as,  without 
Bocb  a  measure,  was  now  attained  only  by 
a  laore  circuitous  and  expensive  process. 
Bat  it  was  not  so.  It  did  another  thing. 
There  were,  practically,  new  principles  laid 
down,  deduced  from  Acts  of  Parliament, 
wluch  were  passed  with  another  intent, 
and  were  never  intended  or  perceived  until 
this  year  to  involve  such  results  as  he 
would  explain ;  which  principles  engrafted 
themselves  upon  this  Bill,  and  necessarily 
formed  a  part  of  it.  The  Bill  to  which 
he  alluded,  and  in  connexion  with  which 
the  present  measure  was  to  be  viewed, 
was  the  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  new 
poor-law.  And  he  begged  to  call  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the 
few  facts  upon  which  he  was  about  to  dwell. 
In  Ireland  a  power  existed,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown,  to  appoint  vice-guar- 
dians for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
poor-law.-    These  vice-guardians  were  not 


necessarily  connected  with  any  part  of  the 
district  over  which  they  were  to  act :  they 
were  not  responsible  to  any  ratepayers, 
and  they  had  an  unlimited  and  uncon- 
trolled discretion  to  impose  on  tbat  district 
any  amount  of  rate  they  might  think  fit. 
By  the  exercise  of  that  power,  they  might 
create  any  amount  of  debt  upon  any  estate 
or  upon  any  district;  and  by  a  clause  in 
the  Bill  to  which  he  referred,  power  was 
given  to  recover  the  rates  by  proceediogs 
in  the  superior  courts  in  Dublin.  This 
clause  met  with  no  opposition  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  It  was  stated  in  its  sup- 
port, that  there  were  cases  in  which  the 
decision  of  a  superior  court  would  be 
required ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
such  cases  might  arise,  and  that  a  power 
of  resortiog  to  a  superior  court  was  ne- 
cessary. It  was  also  suggested  that 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  persons  in  Ireland 
would  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise a  power  over  the  inferior  courts  that 
would  make  those  courts  liable  to  be  dis- 
trusted. But  within  the  last  year  it  had 
been  discovered  by  an  equity  lawyer,  that, 
as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  going  to  the 
superior  courts,  there  was  the  power  of  en- 
tering a  judgment  in  all  those  cases;  and 
upon  the  judgment  so  entered,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  power  given  to 
sell  the  freehold  estate  that  might  be 
subject  to  that  judgment — a  power  which 
had  never  before  been  dreamt  of  in  re- 
spect to  the  recovery  of  such  taxation. 
Now,  he  put  it  to  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  charge  of  that  Bill  in  its  pas- 
sage through  their  Lordships'  House,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  taking  this  power  to  re- 
cover in  the  superior  court,  that  there 
was  to  be  an  incident  connected  with  it 
which  would  lead  to  the  sale  of  such  free- 
hold estates  ?  They  never  did.  He  would 
answer  the  question  for  them.  But  further 
propositions  are  now  made,  which  will  ac- 
celerate the  arrival  of  the  incidental  result 
he  had  described.  For  by  a  Bill  now  in 
progress  through  Parliament,  they  enabled 
proceedings  to  be  taken  in  the  inferior 
courts  upon  short  notice  at  an  expense  of 
45.  or  5s;  they  enabled  the  decree  of  this 
inferior  court,  represented  by  the  assistant 
barrister,  to  be  certified  to  the  court  in 
Dublin,  and  to  be  made  a  matter  of  entered 
judgment  in  Dublin  ;  and  then,  under  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  they  took 
a  power  of  selling  the  estate  upon  that 
judgment.     His    noble    Friend  had  had 
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heard  a  single  argument  advanced  against 
tbe  principle  of  the  measure.  The  present 
Bill  did  nothing  hut  estahlish  the  machinery 
for  carrying  into  operation  the  Act  of  last 
year;  the  only  point  with  respect  to  which 
the  Bill  under  consideration  went  further 
than  the  Bill  of  last  year  heing  that  which 
related  to  the  transference  of  powers  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Commission; 
and  he  certainly  had  a  strong  impression 
that  the  three  commissioners,  being  chosen 
from  among  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the 
country,  would  be  infinitely  more  compe- 
tent to  direct  their  energies  to  this  parti- 
cular matter  than  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
with  a  yast  accumulation  of  business  con- 
stantly before  it.  He  found  an  argument 
favourable  to  this  provision  of  the  Bill  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  last  spoken,  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  property  under  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Ho  had  heard  nothing  to  justify  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  present  Bill  should  be  sent 
to  a  Committee  upstairs,  for  ho  thought  it 
might  be  just  as  well  considered  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reason  urged  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, that  their  Lordships  might  there 
have  ihe  assistance  of  Irish  lawyers,  he 
must  say  that,  though  he  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  present  Irish  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  would  readily  take  his 
opinion  on  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  yet  he  did  not  want  that  learn- 
ed individual's  assistance  as  a  legislator. 
He  believed  that  their  Lordships,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
88  competent  to  frame  laws  as  any  lawyers, 
mud  he  regretted  that  there  prevailed  too 
much  a  practice  of  leaving  to  lawyers  the 
consideration  of  these  matters.  The  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  last  objected  to  the  parti- 
enlar  time  at  which  the  present  measure 
had  been  introduced,  and  had  mentioned 
A  certain  case  in  support  of  his  objection. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  thought,  how- 
ever, that  that  case  constituted  no  argu- 
ment against  the  time  at  which  the  mea- 
iore  had  been  introduced,  because,  if  many 
individuals  were  in  the  same  unfortunate 
condition  as  the  lady  referred  to,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  an  easy 
mode  provided  by  Parliament,  enabling 
them  to  obtain  something,  where  they  had 
now  nothing,  by  disposing  of  their  pro- 
perty. Having  stated  thus  much,  he  must 
admit  that  he  was  by  no  means  sanguine 
as  to  the  probability  of  any  great  effects 
heing  produced  by  the  measure.     He  be- 


lieved that  such  was  the  state  of  property 
in  Ireland,  and  such  the  existing  panic, 
that  no  class  of  purchasers  would  be  found 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
But  it  might  be  said  that  English  capital- 
ists would  invest  money  in  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Ireland;  still  he  conceived  that 
such  would  not  be  the  case;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  nothing  more  calculated  to  deter 
English  capitalists  from  investing  money 
in  the  purchase  of  Irish  land  could  have 
been  adopted  than  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill; 
consequently,  for  the  first  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  present  measure,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  commissioners  would  bo 
sitting  at  their  desks  receiving  their  sala- 
ries, and  doing  nothing  else.  This  was, 
however,  no  reason  why  their  Lordships 
should  not  amend  the  law  which  had 
been  already  established  ;  and  as  an 
Irish  proprietor  he  expressed  his  can- 
did opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill. 

Bill  read  2». 

Lord  BROUGHAM  then  suggested 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  no  objection  to 
accede  to  the  suggestion  if  he  were  as- 
sured that  the  Select  Committee  was  not 
asked  for  with  a  view  to  create  unnecessary 
delay,  or  from  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
measure. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  amend  those  parts  of  the  Bill 
which  he  considered  objectionable;  but  he 
assured  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
he  would  make  no  captious  objections  to 
the  Bill  in  Committee,  the  main  object  of 
which,  he  admitted,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  House. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
what  had  been  just  stated  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolution  to  encourage  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  to  accede 
to  tho  proposition  of  appointing  a  Select 
Committee.  But  ho  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  in  granting  that 
Committee,  the  Government  did  not  admit 
the  right  of  the  Committee  to  alter  in  any 
way  the  principle  of  tho  Bill  as  it  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend; 
that  principle  being  not  only  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  landed  property  in  Ireland, 
but  to  do  so  by  means  of  commissioners, 
to  whom  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery should  be  intrusted;  for,  unless  the 
House  were  prepared  to  go  that  length,  it 
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wkh!       HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  11,  1849. 

MisrrTKS.]  New  Mni bbu  Swonsr.— Sir  Darid  Duodas, 
for  Sutharlaaddiire:  Lonl  Guensey,  for  Warwick  Cbunty 
(Southern  DirjiiaB). 

PuBuc  BiUA^lo  Small  Debt  Courts  (Seodand) ;  Miiiei 
and  Collieriei  s  Baoicnipt  Lav  C'ooiolidatiaD :  Railways 
Abandonmeot;  Aostraliaa  Cotooia;  BeocAoes  in  Pin- 
xality:  Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland);  Aaaults  (Ireland) ; 
Pafawe  Court  (Wettminster). 
S*  CoDeecion  of  Rates  (Dublin)  t  Newgate  Gaol  (Dublin) ; 

Loan  Societies:  Sites  for  Schools. 
5*  Parfiamentary  Oaths;   Silrer  Coinage;   County  Ccas 
(Ireland):  Sheep  Stealen  (Ireland). 

PcTiTiosra  PasanrrcD.  By  Mr.  Napier,  from  IsUngton, 
against  the  Pvliamentary  Oaths  BilL—By  Mr.  Pryae 
Pryse.  from  Adpar,  Cardiganshire^  for  the  AdopCkm  of 
Vole  hj  BaUoL— By  Mr.  Wcrthcnd,  from  Vock,  for  the 
Cleigy  Relier  BOU-By  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Cuekflekl. 
gainst  the  Maniagcs  BilL—By  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  from 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Seodand,  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  Universities  (Seot- 
land),  and  for  IKsoouragemcnt  to  Intempctance  (Seot- 
landld— By  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  Dublin,  i^phist  the  Col- 
leetian  of  Rales  (Dublia)  BiU.— By  Mr.  Wilson  Patten, 
from  Msncheiter,  for  Repeal  of  ttie  Duty  <m  Piqper. — 
By  Sir  T.  Bivd^  from  Lirerpool,  for  a  Reduction  of  the 
Publie  Eipnarilure— By  Lord  John  Russdl,  from  the 
Mauritius  Association  in  London,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
SqgarActof  1848;  and  fkom  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  Establishment  of  Boards 
of  Tnde.  and  Home  Cokmies.— By  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
from  DnnftrmKne,  against  the  Lunatios  (Seottand)  BiU. 
—By  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  from  London,  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Palace  CMirt  (Westminster).— By  Sir  John 
MT^gart,  from  Wigtown,  i^nat,  and  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
from  Edinbujgh,  for  an  Altcratkm  of,  the  Publie  Health 
4!«otland)  BilL— By  Mr.  SmoUett.  from  Old  KUpntrick, 
gainst  the  Registering  Births,  te.  (Scotland)  BUL— By 
Mr.  Loch,  from  Kirkwall,  for  an  Alteratkm  of  the  Law 
nipectiog  SpirU  Lfcsenses  (Seotland).-^y  Mr.  Cobden, 
from  a  Number  of  Places,  for  deckling  Itttematiaaal  Dia* 
ptfesbyAtbitntkm. 

FRENCH  INTERVENTION  AT  ROME. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  be  had  requested  the 
.•».  wc  A$*rre  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
?v-v  ▼**  T>:  3<^iw  reign  Affairs,  to  be  in  his  place,  as  he  in- 
tended to  ask  him  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  against 
Rome.  It  was  alleged  publidj,  in  the 
French  President's  message,  that  this 
country  agreed  in  all  the  proceedings  the 
French  b^l  been  carrying  on  against  Rome, 


.    ^'♦vis  *>.vi  i;  *jt*  tcNwwd   and  as,  in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  view  of  those 
\*  M:tvU  ,'.  iSe  HVtfi:5:*:«J*mer!s   proceedings,  they  had  been  of  a  most  ob- 
v  ;  s'.c  Jcvv^.v."  a2n:  Ar^mrr  jectionable  nature— considering  that  the 
k.v>v.uA<N  vs\\Tvs*r\  %"c  the  pur-   GoTcmment  of  this  country  depended  on 

the  will  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  6o> 
yemment  of  France  and  the  GoTemm^it 
of  Rome,  it  was  with  regret  he  saw  we 
were  involved  in  the  speech  of  the  President 
in  such  a  matter  at  all.  He  wished  to  ask, 
therefore,  in  what  way  we  were  connected 
with  those  proceedings,  and  how  far  our 
connexion  extended? 

;      Lord  J.  RUSSELL :   As  far  as  I  am 

I  concerned,  I  have  had  no  notice  whatever 

of  the  hoD.  Member's  question,  and  I  did 
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not  at  all  know  he  intended  to  ask  any 

Suestion  on  this  subject.  But  I  certainly 
id  not  read  the  message  of  the  French 
President  in  the  way  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  seems  to  understand  it.  I  under- 
stand the  message  of  the  President  to  say 
generally  that  England  and  Franco  had 
been  on  the  best  terms  during  the  transac- 
tions whieh  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  years.  But  as  to  the  particular 
expedition  to  Rome,  we  are  in  no  way  in- 
Tohred  in  it.  The  French  Government — 
so  fiir  as  I  can  recollect,  not  having  had 
notice  of  the  qnestion — asked  our  opinion 
with  resipect  to  joining  the  conference  at 
GaetEy  uid  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that 
we  saw  no  objection  to  France  sending  a 
Minister  to  that  conference.  As  to  the 
expedition  to  Civita  Vccchia,  it  is  in  ac- 
coramnee*  we  suppose,  with  the  view  the 
French  Government  took  of  its  own  inte- 
rests, and  we  are  not  in  anv  wav  connect- 
ed with  it. 

Ma.  HUME :  Bat  Rome  is  mentioned 
■peeiaOj  in  the  message  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  poGcT  in  which  we  approved  of  the 
poliej  of  France. 


for  us  to  judge  for  the  I'Vonrli  (Um^runu*ui, 
hut  that  in  our  opinion  tlio  difliciilti^'N  which 
hod  arisen  botwcron  tlio  I'opo  and  h'ln  Mtib- 
jects  might  bo  arrangod  by  diploirifitic  in- 
tervention, and  that  in  our  opinion  tliiit 
diplomatic  intervontion  ought  to  hnvn  for 
its  object  an  undfirhtnnding  botw^^fii  tlMi 
Pope  and  bis  subjectH,  by  which  ihi*  Vtt\H% 
returning  to  Konic,  would  K«'(fiiro  to  th<i 
Roman  people  tboHO  couHtitutionnl  inwtitii' 
tions  which  wore  grantitd  lnHt  yt'.tir,  and 
CKpecially  a  practical  and  r^al  noparutiori 
between  the  temporal  and  Npiritual  auth'/' 
ritics  of  Rome. 

Mk.  IIUMK  further  inquired  wb<rtb<;r 
any  intimation  ha«l  Won  made  Uf  tiM;  riobbf 
Lord  of  the  int^rntion  t/f  the  Kr<fri<;h  fh- 
vemment  U9  go  to  Homii,  or  Uf  att^^ropt  Ut 
take  fKiSfteffhion  of  lUmt*',  'i 

ViHcouxT  PALMKit;STON:  No  %m^i 
thing. 

Mb.  J.  ()X()SSVAA.  ^i^ViA  •bKb-f 
the  view*  of  the  l/rili^b  Ooy<rrr»ro<'iit,  a# 
explaineil  by  the  noble  Lord,  w*'r<r  qoit" 
eonkjit/rnt  with  the  pnn';ipj<'>,  pn/f'^w-d  by 
tbein,  of  L'/t  ifiUfnh'A*\Vut'/^  tti  iU*-.  nifn'ftn 
hi  i'/THyjrn  eoyT^tn'r*.;  mA  w},'.*b'rr  tb';  ovUe 
At  n  sabceqneat  period  of  the  proceed-  l>ord  w;ik.t  arr^ire  of  aor  wr«r/«  «/f  tiW'.tru^j 
migk,  I  ojj  iJj'r  ptrt  of  ).'i%  U'A'ift':^^  tbe  J'o;/<;  rti*b 

Mm.  HUME  said,  that  8«rlir  Ui^r  r-v,!e  *  T^:r^rl  v*  xh*:  ::W;f.'/  'yf  tho*^  »fA»>'j«,  or,*  '< 
SeeretUT  for  Forfe:ga  Afiir?  £o»  b  }.:%  I      V.vv.*?    l'/-LMKkH1  ^>'    >*;/!,    •;;i.t 
phrr,  ke  le^ei  Vj  knvr  »i.*^:.  *fT  \.  *  ?.  i/i    Hht  V  a  >*  •.  7  *  *  0 '/  y 'rr ;.  ::s<r:,  •   K  t/i   ft/t-ff^  4 
jvMt  jndenU0^  hzm  i&  *at.  ol  &  fvri:*r  ;  k";  ^v.l;;,*Vy:j   f."/';;    y^^v^ii  <;'ii/V/»  ti/*i 
tkis   tbe 

Ficnek  GcwcRoaess  T-r«n^::>»  y.  .L^  tzy^ 
ditian  to  Chita  V«sk£5&:  izti.  If  v. .  -v'-.^.'^^  ' 

the  Ficnek  1A  EoiXft :     E%  i^.i'^i  ^»>v  v^ 
f^ed  tftkaiFw  if  vut  jtihui  Lt-.ri   y,^,^^ '.'•"< 
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had  come  down  from  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  a  Bill  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  commercial  community, 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, lie  asked  the  question,  because, 
though  the  Bill  came  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Friday  night,  contrary  to  usage, 
it  was  not  read  a  first  time,  and  did  not 
appear  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  though 
the  Attorney  General  had  not  moved  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  he  had  fixed  it 
for  consideration  before  the  other  orders 
that  day  se'nnight.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  say,  though  he  concurred  in  the  ge- 
neral objects  of  the  Bill,  that  there  was 
yet  a  great  deal  too  much  matter  of  a  com- 
plicated kind  in  the  Bill  and  in  its  arrange- 
ments and  details  to  enable  him  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  to  say  that  the  Government  would 
take  it  up  with  all  possible  expedition.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  House  might  be  en- 
abled to  pass  the  Bill  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples and  arrangements  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session.  He  understood  cer- 
tain representations  had  been  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  appointments 
and  salaries  under  the  Bill,  to  which  their 
Lordships  were  bound  to  give  attention. 
He  should  much  regret  to  see  the  House 
obliged  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  claims  and  salaries  after  the  Bill  had 
been  passed;  and  it  appeared  much  better 
that  the  House  should  appoint  a  Committee 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  than 
after  it  had  become  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

CANADA. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  that,  in  the  ah- 
sence  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonics,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  applying  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  those  extracts  from  papers  of  which,  on 
several  occasions,  ho  had  to  ask  the  pro- 
duction. He  did  so  in  consequence  of  a 
question  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department  in  another  place.  The  noble 
Earl,  in  reply  to  that  question,  stated  that 
the  information  which  he  had  on  that  sub- 
ject was  derived  from  the  Canadian  news- 
papers, and  that  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  private 
letter,  referred  to  the  reports  that  appeared 
in  various  newspapers  of  the  debates,  and 

1  that  information  would  be  derived  from 

Now»  on  a  former  occasion,  he  (Mr. 

had  suggested  that  possibly  these 

mUk  reqioct  to  the  Legislative 


Assembly  of  Canada  might  be  in  the  pos« 
session  of  the  Colonial  Department,  con- 
veyed in  some  private  letter.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  also,  it  appeared, 
was  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
whom  he  acquitted  of  all  insincerity  in 
giving  his  reply.  When  Lord  Brougham 
asked  the  noble  Earl  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, whether  he  had  received  any  infor- 
mation from  Canada,  the  noble  Earl  replied 
that  all  the  information  which  had  been 
officially  received  had  been  laid  on  their 
Lordships'  table.  When  Lord  Brougham 
then  asked  whether  he  was  to  understand 
the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  he  had  received 
no  official  or  private  despatch  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  noble  Earl  stated,  that  all  the  in- 
formation received  had  been  derived  from 
the  Canadian  newspapers,  and  that  Lord 
Elgin,  whilst  sending  private  despatches, 
sent  various  newspapers  containing  reports 
of  debates  in  the  Assembly,  from  which  the 
said  information  might  be  derived.  Lord 
Brougham  then  remarked  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Lord  Elgin  had  adopted  the  re- 
ports that  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Now  what  he  (Mr.  Herries)  had  asked  for 
was,  the  production  of  those  papers,  au- 
thenticated by  their  transmission  from  Lord 
Elgin,  and  containing  what  would  appear 
to  be  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Legislature  of  Canada  on  the  subject  of 
this  Bill,  because  upon  those  passages  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly would  depend,  in  his  humble  judgment, 
the  degree  in  which  Her  Majesty  s  Govem- 
mcnt  were  responsible  for  not  having  timely 
interfered  with  respect  to  the  deplorable 
events  which  had  occurred  in  Canaoa. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  cannot  ooxrectly 
answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  question 
as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  another  House 
of  Parliament;  but  what  I  have  heard  from 
Earl  Grey  is  this — that  Lord  Elgin  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  him 
newspapers  of  any  interest  relating  to  Ca^ 
nadian  affairs,  and  that  he  has  received 
newspapers  from  Lord  Elgin  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  without  any  reference,  official  or 
private,  to  them  as  containing  correct  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  in  the  Canadian  As- 
sembly. I  certainly  should  object  to  lay 
on  the  table  a  vast  mass  of  reports  of  de- 
bates. I  am  told  the  persons  who  endea- 
vour to  give  accurate  reports  in  the  House 
of  Lords  do  not  always  succeed  in  doing 
so,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
correctly  what  passes  there;  and  I  do  not 
think  this  House  would  adopt  a  very  wise 
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eoone  if  they  took  up  a  whole  file  of  news- 
papers and  proposed  to  come  to  resolutions 
upon  what  they  found  there  stated.  In 
any  case  whatever  I  do  not  feel  myself  an- 
swerable for  the  production  of  Canadian 
newspapers  on  either  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mb.  HERRIES  was  not  asking  for  de- 
batesy  but  for  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Assembly,  such  as 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  other 
House. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  was  aware  that  the 
fonner  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man certainly  did  relate  to  Motions  that 
had  been  entered  properly  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  did  not 
know  whether  any  of  them  could  be  taken 
from  the  Canadian  newspapers,  but  would 
inquire. 

Snbject  dropped. 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS  BILL. 
Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 
Lord  J.    RUSSELL  then  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Oaths 

Bin. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time. 

M&.  LAW  :  Sir,  in  rising  to  make  the 
Motion  of  which  I  hare  given  notice,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day  three 
months,  I  beg  to  assure  the  House,  that 
nothing  but  an  urgent  sense  of  duty  would 
indnce  me  to  present  myself  on  this  the 
last  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  the  ex- 
hausted attention  of  hon.  Members;  but 
the  important  alterations  the  Bill  has  un- 
deigone  in  the  Committee  (if  not  at  the 
instance,  yet  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  measure), 
render  it  necessary  on  my  part  to  explain 
the  objections  I  feel  as  well  to  the  amend- 
ed form  of  oaths,  as  to  the  dangerous  inno- 
rations  comprehended  in  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  Nor  is  this  the  less  necessary 
from  the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers  at  that  precise  period 
when  the  construction  of  the  form  of  oath 
to  be  substituted  was  the  subject  of  earnest 
and  animated  discussion  in  a  comparatively 
thin  House.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  of 
small  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
more  than  two  hundred  dissentients  from 
ft  measure  having  the  same  object,  and  in- 
troduced by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  are  still  animated  with 
the  same  sentiments,  and  equally  prepared 
to  record  theur  Totes  in  opposition  to  this 
Bin.    The  main  object,  however,  of  the 


Bill,  the  admissibility  of  Jews  into  a  Chris- 
tian Legislature,  is  not  suggested  by  the 
title  or  preamble,  and  not  indeed  referred 
to  until  you  arrive  at  nearly  the  conclusion 
of  the  clauses  that  make  up  this  short  Bill. 
It  is  entitled  a  Bill  regarding  Parliamentary 
oaths  only;  to  be  taken  by  Members  not 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion; 
and  my  first  objection  is,  that  whilst  you 
impose  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
of  this  House  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments that  they  will  not  employ  the 
powers  they  possess  as  Members  of  the 
Legislature  to  subvert  the  Establishment 
of  our  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; yet  this  Bill  now  proposes  to  dis- 
pense with  these  solemn  engagements  with 
regard  to  the  Jew,  and  to  leave  wholly 
unrestrained  the  enemy  of  Christianity  it- 
self. It  may  be  true,  that  the  Jews  are 
indifferent  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church;  but  if  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
Legislature,  they  will  have  the  power  of 
dealing  witb  the  temporalities — the  pro- 
perty and  endowments  of  that  Church- 
to  say  nothing  of  that  general  and  ex- 
tensive interference  that  Parliament  has 
assumed,  more  especially  of  late  years,  in 
all  matters  vitally  affecting  the  Church 
of  England.  The  subject-matter  of  legis- 
lation, is  the  alteration  of  the  oaths  hither- 
to taken  by  Members  of  Parliament.  The 
occasion  demands  in  effecting  such  altera- 
tion, that  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
require  from  all  advocates  of  a  voluntary 
system,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  general — that  they  should 
stand  equally  pledged  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  not  to  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  comprehend- 
ing not  only  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
authority,  but  the  revenues  and  endow- 
ments of  that  Church.  The  real,  there- 
fore, though  somewhat  disguised,  object  of 
this  Bill,  is  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament— without  even  the  security  afford- 
ed by  the  oath  required  of  our  Roman  Ca- 
tholic brethren,  binding  them  not  to  em- 
ploy their  legislative  powers  against  the 
Church  of  England.  You  propose  then  to 
communicate  to  the  Jew  wholly  unfettered 
by  any  obligations  of  duty  to  Christianity 
(the  basis  of  our  constitution,  in  Church 
and  State),  a  capacity  to  sit  and  vote  in 
either  House  of  Parliament — so  often  as 
the  Jew  shall  find  favour  with  the  Sove- 
reign to  call  him  to  the  House  of  Lords — 
or  shall  persuade  his  Christian  fellow-men 
to  prefer  him  as  their  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     It  is  proposed,  then. 
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to  put  the  oath  to  be  required  of  a  Jew 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  oath  required 
of  Protestants — whether  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, omitting  in  the  case  of  the  Jew  the 
words  *  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ; ' '  and 
we  are  to  remain  content  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  Quaker  and  the  Separatist.  It 
may  be  said,  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  regard  each  other  as 
rivals,  or  are  in  the  nature  of  rival  estab- 
lishments; branches  indeed  of  the  univer- 
sal Church.  And  the  fear  entertained  of 
Rome  may  be  held  to  be  a  fear  of  subver- 
sion by  that  Church,  a  fear  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  be  established  on 
the  site,  so  to- speak,  or  on  the  iniins  of  the 
ancient  English  Church.  The  fear  enter- 
tained of  Dissenters  is  a  different  fear — not 
of  subversion  with  a  view  to  a  transfer  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
favour  of  one  or  more  sect  of  Dissenters, 
but  a  fear  of  spoliation — confiscation  to  al- 
leged State  purposes — in  relief  of  burdens 
and  taxes,  or,  as  it  may  please  them,  in  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.  But  to  return 
to  the  Jews,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  is  a  complete  fallacy  to  argue  that  the 
Jews  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Le- 
gislature on  iSe  plea  that  all  natural- 
bom  subjects  of  the  Crown  are  admis- 
sible to  Parliament.  I  pray  the  House  to 
recollect  on  what  terms  they  existed  in  this 
country  under  pur  early  kings — from  the 
Conquest  more  especially  to  the  18th  of 
Edward  I.,  the  period  of  their  banishment. 
Alternately  protected  and  pillaged  by  the 
Crown,  their  status  or  position  could  not  be 
regarded  in  those  times  as  being  practi- 
cally higher  than  that  of  villeins  generally 
— in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a 
few  excepted  individuals  perhaps  might 
even  then  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mer- 
chant strangers;  but  still  as  strangers — 
sojourners  in  the  land,  having  no  abiding 
place  beyond  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  tem- 
porary residence  and  dwelling — an  interest 
therein  fleeting  and  transitory — the  condi- 
tion of  individuals  and  of  their  community 
ever  shifting  and  migratory.  I  am  con- 
finned  and  fortified  in  this  view  of  the  ear- 
lier condition  of  the  Jews  in  this  country 
bj  the  autboritj  of  the  learned  commen- 
tator on  the  laws  of  England,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stephen,  and  by  the  text  retained  in  his 
oommentaries,  in  the  edition  of  his  valuable 
irork  published  in  1842,  Volume  Second, 

mi— 

"  ^  KM      II  (H  is  thera  stated)  of  the 

-''this  nation  whose  case  is 

,  Xhe  Jews  bom  within 


this  realm  were  formerly  suhject  to  many  hard- 
ships and  degradations,  and  appear  to  have  been 
scarcely  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  aliens." 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  trace  their  earlier 
history,  to  notice  the  vast  improvements 
effected  in  their  legal  position  since  1842, 
by  the  statutes  passed  in  1845  and  1846. 
And  in  tracing  that  history,  and  in  noticing 
the  advances  they  have  made  in  their  so- 
cial position  and  legal  privileges,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  impediments  their 
religion,  their  customs,  their  pecuUar  laws 
and  observances;  above  all,  in  respect  to 
intermarriages  with  Christians  or  others 
than  Jews,  necessarily  present  to  their  ac- 
tual incorporation  with  any  other  nation  or 
people  of  the  earth.  These  are  impedi- 
ments thct  no  time  or  circumstances  can 
remove.  They  are  obstacles  the  Legisla- 
ture itself  can  never  surmount.  To  advert 
at  present  to  the  important  changes  in 
their  favour  effected  by  very  recent  statutes, 
would  be  to  anticipate  the  line  of  argu- 
ment; nor  can  the  full  force  of  those 
changes  be  appreciated  without  reference 
to  their  former  status  under  the  laws  those 
statutes  have  repealed.  The  authorities 
on  which  I  rely  are  mostly  to  be  found 
either  in  the  text,  or  by  reference  in  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  work,  entitled  iin^^ta 
Judaica,  or  the  History  of  the  Jews  in 
England;  compiled  by  Dr.  Tovey,  LL.D., 
and  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  in  Oxford. 
The  edition  to  which  I  refer  is  of  the  year 
1738.  The  history  is  professedly  **  col- 
lected— (and  the  contents  fully  bear  out 
the  allegation) — from  all  our  historians 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  as  also  from 
the  records  in  the  Tower  and  other  public 
repositories.'*  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  Jews  were  first  brought  over  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066;  but  the  error 
is  corrected  by  Spelman,  from  the  notice 
that  appears  of  them  in  the  Laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  which  declare  "  Judcei 
et  omnia  sua  Regis  sunt,'^  1  Leg.  Confess, 
c.  29,  hence  their  ancient  vassalage;  but 
as  early  as  the  year  a.d.  740,  Christiana 
were  forbidden  to  bo  present  at  the  Jewish 
feasts  in  England.  In  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  though  much  their  friend  from 
interested  and  sordid  motives,  the  only 
place  of  interment  allotted  them  through- 
out the  kingdom  was  a  large  spot  of  ground 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  called 
the  Jews'  Qarden;  but  in  the  z4th  Henry 
II.  a  burial  place  was  allowed  them  on  the 
outside  of  every  city  where  they  dwelt. 
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King  Ricliard  L  being  grcatlj  incensed  bv  |  — whh  i\^*o:\a;;o:^s  «';*<  iVi^  ».v\,i>,»  v.. 4  ^< 
the  burning  of  many  eYidencos  of  nionov  !  $uch  hou»o»  a:^  tho\  sMlu\';vusi  «;sv..^xs<»,v*, 
dae  to  the  Jews,  which  of  right*  as  he  aU  or  lot  out  to  other  Jo)»  n,  «<til  Ukt^xi  iv^  f\  ts)  . 
leged,  belonged  to  him  after  thoj  were 


dead,  it  was  orduncd  that  all  effects  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  should  bo  registered. 
Justices  of  the  Jews  were  appointed  to 
attend  their  business  exclusively  at  the 
Bzebeqner.  The  method  of  proving  a 
deed  was,  by  the  testimony  of  both  Ohris> 
tiana  and  Jews,  according  to  a  charter  of 
Ae  second  of  King  John.  In  trials  between 
dnistians  and  Jews  the  venire  facias 
waa  iexjprcbot  et  Ugales  homines,  et  sex 
iBgdUi  Judmos.  The  Jew  creditor,  in  ac- 
knowledgii^  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  ac- 
knoiHedged  the  same  coram  jasticiariis 
noMirii  ad  custodiam  Judaeorum    assig- 


•  •*  The  jostiees  of  the  Jews  vere  nich  penons 
as  stttmiiint  in  a  particolar  put  of  the  Gnat  Kx- 
flkSfBor,  esUed  Seaeearima  JwifKornrnk,  ttwJtfLiit' 
pd,  oa  tlM  revenue  aruinz  to  toe  £l:::i  ff^m  i:^. 
Jews ;  ia  the  nme  maimer  aj  :be  ;na.4::.-»7  \:A 
hsnmmwX  the  Great  Exchtt^zar  Tpor^  v.«  t^.^- 
laL  TCTCHBtof  the  kingdom.  Tv-i  i%««  r-vn  i: 
ens  tone  neh  Juueet,  acd  icMm  jk  -tizjkxiz  '^uf. 
neord cf  their  appeintzaes.:.  'i2>i  ^^^-T  --'  i*^'- 
\  are  cited  firom  Ka«ii:7  4  ^ju.t^j  :f  \»^ 
rtothelxkee&e?.'^ 
JiiticcB  of  the  Jews  we?<»  z^jZiPunLj  \  -.1:,:^ 
in  dl  civil  Batten  wLer»  a  Iv^  tu  -.c? 
partyf  and  tlieir  juriacEd^ia  tu  ^!if  ;ri'?;: 
\fw  writ  of  wmferuduu  'x  ^r-.L/.r^.n.  vv> 
JcmXmm  jqi  ncii  VBTBA  as  ';iit*5ift.  '"i^^r-f.ui.an. 
lyi  c<  e0Mldiilfa«€9s  Juuv.j-n^.  \zx'^ 
Lord  Coke^  in  his  F^oriL  I.i4r.i:.ir^  u.!.*:' 
BoCiee  of  **  Con  of  Ji:isi»ft  if  -^s  •'  vr  1 
iHie2M:— 

•aarvr    n'    -»/-•..■'--.- 
rMusi  •ill!  f't-n.   x#t  •-.::;>--:  ^i 

mil  lie  -;;.•;•    ■»'  '...- 


or  rebuild  u|hm^  ;iuv  nuoiont  fo««%l.^«u^i;* 
thoy  won*  aln\i«ly  |v*>>0!»s\sl  ot»  %V  0  ,  A  o. 
Bosiilos  thoso  ivsti\oiion^»  \\aU  ofbot»,  \\ 
forbtulo  thorn  to  jtuo  li\  ;un  ot)k;utAl  wwi 
out  of  Chttiioory  :  -  ■ 

'*  NulluM  JuiIkmih  inipUntot.  \ol  pl:k«M(.iiv  |Sk««ii 
per  Itn^via  lumtia  urii(iimtu  tlo  i  .kiu^oll.tn.^,  «*sl 
taiitiuin  ooraiii  JuMtUMnniH  iio!«(n-  ail  « .<«io«h.kui 
Jiiiliruruiiias)ii);nati!i  por  Urt»\i.k  Juil.iiiiiu«'ot(«u«'(.k 
et  linctonuN  UHitatn." 

King  Kdwunl  ro^ulato«l  (ho  .^M^M  uUt^r 
hi«  father *a  inodol :  juMtiiTs  «»!*  »h«' .Irwu 
woru  aHHi;;tu>(I,  miil  tho  Jt'>\-4  thoin 
selves  rcHlraituul  tu  tl\V(*ll  in  thi*  or  that 
particular  town,  urconlin;^  to  nnriont 
custom.  In  thr  third  year  of  hiit  hMxn. 
was  paHHcd  tho  Statuto  of  .liMhiiiiiii,  hihI  I 
beg  to  cull  purticiilar  altciitiun  to  iho  turiiiM 
of  the  folhnvin;;  pnhsa^rn,  Hcciri^  that  (hn 
Act  jt»elf  WAH  rejiouluil  only  on  tho  iMlh 
Arj;vu.'!t  IHUl^: 

*'  \u*\  the  Kin;'  alio  i^rintu  tlifiL  limy  umy  \trtkv* 
:..«*  tt.'rt:tAtA\v\  or  Um^  l»y  thi'ir  l.il»«»iii-,  uim)  tur 
*.•..'.■**  j.-.f^X/":"!  i'nurly  ^^tlU^^'.r^^'•  wifli  tlUnntiitun. 
r.s/.*ry..:.:(  OiAt  liji^/n  any  |#r*:f.«'ri' «?  w|»;ii«ti»  liny 
t:jL..:.*A  '#*  i*r.afii  or  'r/iij/:h;knt  uumu'^'.l  lUntn,  nor 
-.n  w^v..'."  *,(\'u*  ,r  Ut-.rtUntM-*." ,  \t*:  in  viitn,  Uiln, 
\*  rA..-ir*-.  ».*f.  l.'»^  Mli'T  if.ti;il/i tariff  */l  lli«i-i«# 
*  -  ■^■»  '.r  •'„•'>.?'■«  '»'.*irh  lt,ty  r*  u.-nu,  **t\u^  lj,«  y 

It.":  '.r'>r*.Mr.  " 

A  :«;  r  t  •  ,  <  ;  -,  -i/.^  ri  v;  7^;,  \/,  y. .,/ /;}ia ^.':  I.Oij ?>  :: ; 

l»  :*  w  V.   /  *  ;^  t  • :   V,   I A :.  'i  <  ;.  r,  'J    ..' :  r  #  i  /;<;  ii    i  t\ 
■  V  ; --- -.   •-',    ..-  -^ : •    : -. , ;.    *-.:.**'. . . ;; ,   th 's   a •  .1 
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They  were  expressly  prohibited  from  hold- 
ing land,  except  to  farm  for  ten  years,  as  we 
have  seen  :  the  statute  forbade  them  to 
sue  by  any  original  writ  out  of  Chancery  : 
so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  dwell  in 
this  country,  they  were  exclusively  assigned 
to  the  custody  of  the  justices  of  the  Jews. 
In  A.D.  1290,  the  recent  statute.  Be  Ju- 
daismot  being  in  full  force,  the  whole  of  the 
Jews  in  England,  to  a  number  approach- 
ing 17,000,  were  banished:  and  they 
retired  from  the  country  "under  the 
protection  of  the  King."  After  an  in- 
terval of  more  than  300  years,  they  be- 
gan to  reappear  in  this  country.  They 
were  silently  readmitted  in  very  small 
numbers  under  the  Protectorate.  They 
formally  petitioned  to  be  readmitted;  and 
their  case,  the  legality  of  their  admission, 
was  argued  before  Cromwell,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result.  It  is  indeed  matter  of 
history,  if  I  may  speak  it  without  blame, 
that  an  Asiatic  Jew,  deputed  by  his 
brethren  came  into  this  country  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Lord  Protector  had  any 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  whether  he 
might  be  truly  regarded  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  application  of  the  Jews  was 
first  addressed  to  the  Council  of  War  on 
the  death  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
they  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  in 
force  against  them,  which  failing,  after 
some  deliberation  amongst  themselves,  they 
agreed  upon  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a 
man  of  much  repute  and  learning  as  their 
representative,  and  sent  him  over  from 
Holland  attended  by  several  of  the 
richest  merchants.  He  drew  up  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  addressed 

"  To  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land," and  entitled  "  The  humble  address  of  Ma- 
nasseh Ben  Israel,  <S:c.,  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  to  grant  us  place  in  your  country,  that  wo 
may  have  our  Synagogues  and  free  exercise  of  our 
religion,  &c.  Ac.  as  our  brethren  do  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  many  other  places,  Ac." 
Then  followed  "  A  Declaration  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  by  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel, 
showing  the  motives  of  his  coming  into  England." 

These  documents  are  remarkable,  as  show- 
ing the  distinctive  character  of  their  nation 
and  religion — speaking  of  their  universal 
dispersion  to  take  place  preparatory  to 
their  ultimate  reunion — an  event,  which 
they  seemed  to  apprehend,  was  at  that 
time  drawing  nigh  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  Jews  being  suffered  by  Cromwell  in 
very  small  numbers  to  creep  into  this  coun- 
try again,  although  their  petition  was  not 
granted,  and  no  law  affecting  them  was 


repealed  in  their  favour,  were  notwithstand- 
ing relieved  by  Charles  II.,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  alien  duty  outwards,  which  all 
other  classes  of  aliens  were  required  to  pay. 
That  relief,  however,  was  objected  to  by 
all  other  British  merchants  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  by  the  mercbanttand 
corporation  of  London;  and  Ring  William, 
afterwards  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated 
14th  of  October,  1690,  revoked  thdr  ex- 
emption, and  by  revoking  it,  and  re-enforc- 
ing the  duty,  gave  by  this  Order  in  Council 
the  strongest  declaration  that  his  GoTem- 
ment  in  those  days  of  civil  and  rdigiouB 
liberty,  considered  the  status  of  the  Jews 
merely  that  of  merchant  strangen  liable 
to  the  Alien  duty  outwards — a  tax  to  which 
no  natural-bom  British  subject  was  liable. 
It  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  ChriB- 
tian  constitution  of  this  cowitrj  to  allow 
the  Jew  to  legislate  for  it;  but  it  had  been 
argued  on  the  opposite  side  (by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London),  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  only  in  a  modified,  not  in  an 
exact  sense,  was  Christiamty  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  As 
if  it  was  so  only  to  the  extent  of  afibrding 
a  foundation  for  criminal  proceedlngB  in 
case  of  an  injurious  attack  upon  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  countay.  The 
caso  of  a  bequest  of  1,200^.  towards  a 
charity  for  affording  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  law  alone,  and  not  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament,  came  before  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  bequest  being  intended 
to  advance  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  contra- 
vention of  Christianity,  and  gare  judgment 
that  the  bequest  fell  under  Sie  jurisdiction 
of  the  Crown  for  its  application  to  a  cha- 
ritable purpose,  totally  different  from  the 
object  of  the  donor.  Accordingly  1,000{. 
of  the  money  was  applied  by  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  to  the  purposes  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  All  this  clearly  showed 
that  the  Jews  were  not  in  the  disposition 
of  their  money  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  the  Jewish  religion;  and  as  it 
regarded  charitable  bequests,  having  these 
objects  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
British  subjects,  making  bequests  in  faTOur 
of  the  national  faith  of  Christianity,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  —  but 
were  to  be  regarded  as  aliens  in  religion 
at  least,  and  their  bequest,  if  not  forfeited 
to  the  Crown,  to  be  diverted  by  the  Crown, 
when  they  were  made  in  contravention  of 
that  religion,  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
the  laws  of  our  Christian  countir.  But 
the  language  of  Lord  Hardwicks  judg^ 
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ment  sustains  my  proposition  to  its  full 
extent,  whilst  that  judgment  rests  also  on 
the  concurrent  dicta  and  decision  of  that 
great  authority  of  the  law,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  of  Lord  Raymond.  So  early 
indeed,  as  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  it  was 
Udd  down  and  estahlishcd  hy  the  Chief 
Jnstice  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  that  day, 
and  has  ever  since  hcen  acknowledged,  that 
"  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  our  common 
Usw  on  which  all  manner  of  laws  were 
founded."  However,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  will  read  a  short  extract 
of  thia  ease  of  De  Costa  and  De  Paz,  de- 
eided  hy  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Michaelmas 
term,  in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.     His  Lordship  there  says — 

"  But  this  is  a  bequest  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  though  it  is  said  that 
this  is  a  pert  of  our  religion,  yet  the  intent  of  this 
be^aeet  must  be  taken  to  be  in  contradiction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  is  so  laid  down  by  Lord  Ilale, 
and  Lord  Bajmond :  and  it  undoubtedly  is  so, 
ioit  the  constitution  and  policy  of  this  nation  is 
founded  thereon." 

And  this  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke would  still  he  applicable  to  similar 
bequests,  but  for  the  change  effected  in 
the  law  by  a  very  recent  statute — the  9  th 
and  10th  Victoria,  cap.  59,  section  2, 
and  to  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  advert. 
In  fact,  of  late  years,  wo  have  not  only 
acted  liberally  towards  the  Jews,  but  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  their  behalf.  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  to  render  them  capable  of  holding 
numicipal  offices  and  judicial  appointments 
in  corporations,  by  enabling  statutes,  and 
iheoiffiees  of  sheriffs  and  magistrates  under 
the  Crown,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indemnity  Bill, 
m  Tery  great  stretch  of  Parliamentary 
authority;  and  if  we  go  further,  and  admit 
them  to  Parliament,  this  will  be  the  first 
British  L^islature  that  has  altered  and  ac- 
commodated the  oaths  to  this  object.  Con- 
sidering the  oaths  that  we  have  imposed  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,  it  surely  is  not  to  be 
eiidared  that  the  Jew  should  be  invested  with 
a  c^pftcity  to  innovate  upon  the  Established 
Chnroh,  or  to  despoil  it  of  its  revenues. 
To  accede  to  tho  prayer  of  the  Jew,  1  feel 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  their  po- 
sition as  aliens  to  our  constitution  in 
Church  and  State;  and  with  that  security, 
which  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
•n  its  subjects  in  behalf  of  an  establish- 
ment which  the  Crown  itself  is  bound  to 
imh(dd  and  protect.  By  the  8th  and  9th 
Vietoria,  c.  o2,  Jews  are  admissible  to  all 
i  in  numicipal  coiporations,  on  making 


the  declaration  therein  set  forth,  in  lieu  of 
that  enacted  by  the  9th  of  George  IV. 
c.  17  ;  but  they  are  still  called  upon  to  en- 
gage not  to  injure  or  weaken  the  Estab- 
lished Protestant  Church,  though  that  en- 
gagement be  no  longer  made  ''  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.*'  By  tho  9th  and 
10th  of  Victoria,  c.  59,  the  Jews  are 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England,  with  respect  to  their 
schools,  places  for  religious  worship,  edu- 
cation, and  charitable  purposes,  and  the 
property  held  therewith.  And,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Jew  from  our  Christian  Legislature 
alone,  is  the  remnant  of  the  old  persecuting 
spirit.  1  speak  it  without  intending  any 
offence,  in  repelling  a  charge  made  against 
the  opponents  of  this  measure  ;  but  I  uU 
terly  deny,  that  I,  with  others,  evince  any 
sectarian  animosity,  or  religious  bigotry, 
in  wishing  to  adhere  to  a  Christian  consti- 
tution, by  excluding  from  the  great  coun- 
cils of  tho  nation  those  who  regard  the 
Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  as  an  im- 
postor, and  believe,  that  to  mix  them- 
selves by  blood  with  its  professors  to  be  a 
profanation.  I  rather  believe  that  m  taking 
tbis  course,  I  am  only  duly  reverencing 
that  religion  we  all  profess ;  and  although 
it  may  bo  very  true  that  the  number  of 
Jews  who  would  be  admitted  would  be  very 
few  indeed,  if  they  were  allowed  to  enter; 
yet  I  believe  we  should  be  dealing  a  very 
grievous  blow  against  tho  character  and 
fame  of  this  Ilouse  and  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  should  be  showing 
to  the  people  of  this  country  at  large, 
whether  you  attempt  to  deny  it  or  not,  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  most  important 
subject  of  all  that  has  ever  come  before  us. 
We  are  often  pressed  with  the  argument 
that  we  have  made  various  concessions  to 
the  Jews,  and  that  in  many  particulars  they 
arc  British  subjects.  It  is  urged  that  a 
Jew  may  be  a  juror,  a  high  sheriff,  or  a 
magistrate;  but  the  very  fact  of  showing 
that  these  privileges  were  of  recent  origin, 
is  a  proof  that  until  those  concessions  were 
made,  there  was  not  a  status  for  the  Jew 
as  a  British  subject  in  this  country.  There 
was  a  time,  when  in  the  case  of  tho  trial 
of  a  Jew,  the  Jew  could  demand  one  half 
of  the  jury  to  be  Jews;  and,  I  ask,  was  he 
then  recognised  as  a  full  British  subject  ? 
There  was  a  time  also,  when,  in  all  ques- 
tions of  debt  between  a  Christian  and  a 
Jew,  the  jury  was  composed  one  half  of 
Christians,  and  the  other  of  Jews,  when 
2Y2 
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a  Christian  witness  was  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  witness  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion, to  establish  or  to  release  the  debt;  but 
these  grievances,  it  will  be  said,  have  been 
since  removed,  together  with  the  statute 
and  ordinance  of  the  54th  and  55th 
Henry  III.,  and  the  statue  or  ordinance 
commonly  called  Statutum  Judaismo,  But 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  repeal  these 
obsolete  statutes,  and  to  rest  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Jew  upon  a  better  foundation 
than  the  received  opinion  of  the  day.  I 
will  not  now  allude  to  the  attempt  made 
by  legislation  to  naturalise  Jews  in  1753, 
or  to  the  repeal  of  the  statute  the  follow- 
ing Session.  I  concede  that  by  the  10th 
George  I.,  the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  were  omitted  from  the  oath 
of  abjuration  when  taken  by  the  Jews.  I 
give  full  effect  to  the  statute  that  encou- 
raged a  seven  years'  residence  in  our 
American  colony,  as  a  qualification  to  be- 
come a  British  subject  in  the  case  of  a 
Jew;  but,  reviewing  all  these  concessions, 
and  without  attempting  their  repeal,  what 
grounds  do  they  furnish  to  concede  a  seat 
to  the  enemy  of  Christianity  in  our  Impe- 
rial Christian  Legislature  ?  Having  drawn 
whatever  information  I  could  obtain  from 
sources  the  most  friendly  and  favourable 
to  the  Jews,  and  from  authors  the  least 
disposed  to  place  unnecessary  burthens  or 
restrictions  on  them :  from  those  who  have 
commiserated  their  condition  in  adversity, 
and  attributed  their  undoubted  crimes  to 
the  oppressions  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited ;  it  remains  for  me  only  to  point  out 
how  irreconcilable  their  actual  condition  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  with  a  real  incorpora- 
tion with  any  other  people  or  nation 
in  the  world.  That  it  defies  the  power  of 
Parliament  itself — which  is  supposed  to 
reconcile  all  things  not  naturally  impossi- 
ble— to  fuse  into  one  nation  the  discordant 
elements  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  com- 
munity. A  learned  Prelate,  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  indeed,  is  reported  to  have  argued 
thus — 

*'  Take  away  the  religious  difference,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  reason  for  treating  the  Jews  as 
aliens,  than  any  of  the  other  races  which  compose 
the  elements  of  our  mixed  population." 

Does  not  the  argument  of  the  rev.  Prelate 
beg  the  whole  question  ? — Nor  can  I  agree 
with  the  same  rev.  Prelate  in  thinking 
that— 

"  By  giving  your  assent  to  this  Bill  you  will  be 
hastening  the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  veil 
shall  be  taken  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
for  whose  relief  it  is  designed.'* 


To  employ  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
modem  and  accomplished  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews — 

**  Refusing  still  to  mingle  their  blood  with  any 
other  race  of  mankind,  they  dwell  in  their  distinct 
families  and  oommunities ;  and  still  maintain, 
though  sometimes  long  and  utterly  unconnected 
with  each  other,  the  principle  of  national  unity. 
Jews  in  the  indelible  features  of  the  countenance,  in 
mental  character,  in  customs,  usages  and  laws,  in 
language  and  literature,  above  all  in  religion,  in 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  in  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  Denizens  everywhere,  rarely  citizens  even 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  the  long- 
est and  most  firmly  established,  they  appear  to  a 
certain  degree  strangers  or  sojourners;  tiiey  dwell 
apart,  though  mingling  with  neighbours  in  many 
of  the  affairs  of  life." 

And  again — 

**  For  common  purposes  they  adopt  the  language 
of  the  country  they  inhabit,  but  the  Hebrew  re- 
mains the  national  tongue  in  which  their  holy 
books  are  read,  and  their  religious  services  con- 
ducted :  their  perpetuity,  their  national  immor- 
tality is  at  once  the  most  curious  problem  to  the 
political  inquirer;  to  the  religious  man  a  subject 
of  profound  and  awful  admiration." 

We  must  look  therefore  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  alleged  principle  of  this 
Bill  for  its  introduction,  and  the  urgency 
with  which  it  is  advocated.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Jews,  by  their  connexions,  can 
command  the  money  market  all  oyer  the 
world;  and  the  money  market  is  the  secret 
why  it  is  sought  to  admit  them  into  this 
House.  It  happened  that  the  same  con- 
stituency that  was  distinguished  by  being 
represented  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
had  associated  with  him  a  gentleman  €/[ 
the  Jewish  persuasion;  but  I  presume  to 
tell  the  noble  Lord,  not  to  reckon  upon  the 
result  of  any  future  experiment  of  tnis  sort 
— for  a  very  sensible  man  has  stated  to 
me  (I  will  not  publicly  mention  his  name, 
but  he  is  a  very  respectable  person,  and  I 
will,  if  necessary,  mention  nis  name  in 
private),  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
strongly  advocated  the  admissibility  of  the 
Jews,  and  had  therefore  Toted  for  Mr. 
Rothschild;  but,  he  added,  "make  him  ad- 
missible, and  I  will  never  given  him  an- 
other vote.'*  Is  it  from  the  idle  notion  of 
paying  a  compliment  to  a  millionaire,  who 
happened  to  be  associated  with  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment,  or 
is  it  in  consequence  of  his  wealth  and  his 
influence,  especially  in  the  contracting  of 
loans,  and  in  the  money  market — ^that  this 
measure  was  brought  forward?  Was  it 
introduced  from  any  other  accident,  than 
because  he  is  the  colleague  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  a  rich  man  well  backed  on 
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the  Stock  Exchange?  For  out  of  40,000 
Jews — the  entire  number  which  it  is  said 
are  in  the  country — two  thirds  are  located 
in  and  near  London;  and  he  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  aid  those  gentlemen  could 
giro  him.  Why,  I  would  venture  to  ask, 
should  we  break  through  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  to 
pa?e  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
into  Parliament  ?  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck), 
who  shook  his  head,  that  the  smallness 
of  the  object  is  a  reason  for  not  opposing 
the  measure.  The  question  in  truth  is 
this — ^will  you  break  down  the  principles 
and  prostrate  the  bulwark  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  admit  the  colleague  of  the 
Prime  Minister  into  this  House?  1  do 
not  mean  to  question  the  noble  Lord's 
sincerity  or  consistency  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  proposition;  but  the  stability  of 
the  country  depends — under  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events — upon  the  maintenance 
of  our  institutions  on  an  exclusively  Chris- 
tian foundation.  In  conclusion  1  beg  to 
move  as  an  Amendment  "that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  this  day  three 
months/' 

Mb.  RAPHAEL,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  that  though  this  new 
Billy  instead  of  being  called  '*  The  Jews' 
Bin,"  came  to  them  under  the  more  re- 
fined appellation  of  '*  The  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,"  the  object  of  both  measures 
was  the  same — namely,  the  introduction 
of  Jews  to  Parliament  —  homage  being 
thus  paid  to  Mammon.  He  had  always 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goremment,  and  whether  he  received 
their  smiles  or  their  frowns  they  would 
always  find  him  in  their  hour  of  need  ;  but 
baring  opposed  this  Bill  silently  hitherto, 
be  felt  that  it  now  behoved  him  to  say  a 
few  words.  He  had  heard  nothing  new  in 
&vonr  of  this  Bill,  except  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster, 
whose  first  speech  had  not  only  justified, 
but  efen  exceed,  the  expectations  of  the 
House  and  the  public.  Great  as  was 
bis  admiration  for  that  hon.  Gentleman's 
talents,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  not 
been  proselyted.  His  main  objection  was 
miremored;  and  as  other  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
repeated  their  line  of  argument,  he  would 
bneflj  repeat  his  own.  This  was  a  Chris- 
tian country,  having  a  Christian  Monarch, 
a  Cbristian  constitution,  and  a  Christian 
Hoose  of  Commons.  Although  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  differ  on  minor  points,  they  all 
boped  to  be  saved  by  and  through  the 
neritJi  of  one  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  this 


one  Lord  and  Saviour  the  Jews  called  a 
blasphemer  and  an  impostor,  pronouncing 
upon  themselves  that  dreadful  anathema, 
**  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children."  If  the  Jews  only  went  as  far 
as  the  Turks,  the  case  would  be  different: 
he  might  then  be  induced  to  modify  his 
opposition.  Many  hon.  Members  might 
not  be  aware,  but  it  had  been  stated  to 
himself  by  expositors  of  the  Koran,  that 
the  Turks  believed  that  our  Saviour  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  he  was 
a  great  Prophet,  inferior  only  to  their 
Mahomet.  The  Bill  would,  he  feared, 
pass  that  House ;  but  then  he  hoped  the 
brave  Peers  of  England  would  reject  it, 
and  that,  too,  by  so  large  a  majority  that 
no  similar  measure  would  ever  afterwards 
be  proposed.  In  the  Turkish  language 
there  was  this  proverb,  *'A8  the  mountain 
will  not  come  down  to  us,  we  must  go  to 
the  mountain."  Now,  the  Jews,  revers- 
ing the  order  of  things,  wanted  the  moun- 
tain to  come  to  them;  they  wanted  to  have 
an  oath  framed  which  would  satisfy  their 
Judaicol  scruples.  If  this  Bill  were  passed, 
and  he  were  ever  again  returned  to  that 
House,  he  would,  on  taking  the  oath,  re- 
peat loud  enough  to  be  heard  on  all  sides 
the  words,  "  The  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." If  a  former  measure  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  **  a  godless 
Bill,"  a  fortiori,  this  was  a  Christless 
Bill,  introduced  to  gratify  the  vanity  and 
ambition  of  some  half-dozen  people.  He 
would  give  the  Jews  a  piece  of  advice  :  it 
was,  that  they  should  remove  the  veil  from 
their  eyes,  believe  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  holy  revealed  Christian  religion,  and 
embrace  its  sublime  and  heavenly  maxims; 
tlien  they  might  approach  the  table  of  the 
House  boldly,  and,  on  **  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  take  their  seats,  without  being 
indebted  to  any  one.  After  adverting  to  the 
fact  that,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had 
been  recently  admitted  to  a  seat  in  that 
House,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
that  admission,  the  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Bill  vi  et  armis. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words,  **  upon  this  day 
three  months." 

Mr.  W.  KEOGH  was  sure  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans,  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House,  had  acted  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him. 
He  had  made  the  extremely  honest  pro- 
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posal  that  they  should  cease  to  be  Jews, 
and  should  become  Christians,  and  then  he 
would  have  no  objection  that  they  should 
take  their  seats  in  that  House.  Suppose 
such  a  proposition  had  been  made  in  those 
days  when  the  members  of  that  religion  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Keogh)  as  well  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  St.  Albans  belonged,  were 
precluded  from  entering  that  House,  what 
would  the  hon.  Gentleman  have  thought  of 
it?  How  would  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  he  sought  admission  into  that  House, 
like  to  have  been  met  with  this  proposi- 
tion— **  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
— ^you  are  an  unreasonable  class  of  human 
beings,  for  what  have  you  to  do  but  aban- 
don every  feeling  of  conscience,  come  down 
and  forswear  yourselves  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  then  you  will  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution."  He 
deeply  regretted  to  find  voting  against 
this  measure  a  member  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body,  who  for  centuries  had  felt  the 
iron  enter  into  their  own  souls,  and  the 
chain  of  the  oppressor,  and  had  been  con- 
stant appellants  for  justice.  He  regretted 
that  a  member  of  a  long  persecuted  body, 
having  at  length  found  his  way  into  that 
House,  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  shut 
the  door  against  others  who  sought  admis- 
sion. Ho  (Mr.  Keogh)  would  take  up  the 
oath  taken  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  St.  Albans,  where  did  ho  find  in  that 
oath  the  words,  **  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
which  he  promises  to  repeat  aloud  when 
next  ho  takes  the  oath  ?  To  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans, 
the  Catholic  oath  should  also  be  changed 
in  that  respect.  It  was  said  that  the  same 
arguments  had  been  used  over  and  over 
again  against  this  measure;  and  the  same 
observation  with  the  same  intention  had 
been  made  when  members  of  his  (Mr. 
Keogh  *8)  religion  were  seeking  admission 
into  that  House;  but  in  his  hearing  they 
had  not  been  oftcner  repeated  than  they 
were  satisfactorily  refuted.  What  were 
the  arguments  against  the  admission  of  the 
Jews  into  the  House  ?  To  his  mind  two 
general  propositions  had  been  urged  against 
their  admission  :  first,  that  they  are  aliens 
in  this  country;  and,  next,  that  their  ad- 
mission would  unchristianise  the  Legisla- 
ture. Now,  suppose  a  Jew  belonging  to 
this  country  were  to  go  to  another  coun- 
try, and  that  a  war  having  broken  out  be- 
tween that  other  country  and  this,  the  Jew 
was  taken  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
would  they  recognise  the  principle  of  di- 
tided  alle^anoe  in  his  oase  to  such  an  ex- 


tent as  not  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
upon  that  Jew  ?  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond ground  of  opposition  to  the  Bill,  that 
it  would  tend  to  unchristianise  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  considered  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  was  toleration  to  all 
mankind.  He  thought  by  removing  all 
grounds  of  exclusion  the  Legislature  would 
act  much  more  in  accordance  with  that 
divine  principle,  than  by  following  the  ad« 
vice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans  to 
reject  this  Bill,  more  especially  when  it 
had  been  declared  by  the  mouth  of  an 
apostle,  ''  that  brotherly  love  ia  the  ful« 
filling  of  the  law." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  rebuked  the 
hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans,  because, 
being  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would 
preserve  the  Christian  character  of  that 
House.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  confessed 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  anom- 
alous that  Roman  Catholics  -~  who  be- 
longed to  the  most  exclusive  of  all  Chris- 
tian sects — should  appear  as  the  advocates 
of  the  most  ultra  liberalism  in  mattm^  of 
religious  opinion  in  that  House.  Was  it 
that  they  were  so  exclusive  in  their  Chris- 
tianity as  to  despise  Christianity  in  every 
form  except  that  of  their  own  ezclnsive 
Church?  Were  they  liberal  elsewhere? 
How  was  it  that  these  ultra  liberals  were 
themselves  opposed  to  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  liberty  at  Rome,  the  rery 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  their  religion  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  those  who  considered 
constitutional  liberty  incompatible  with  re- 
ligion at  Rome — so  exclusive  would  tbej 
have  the  dominion  of  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity at  its  centre — appeared  in  that 
House  as  the  advocates  of  a  lax  morality  ? 
He  had  risen,  however,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  to  the  recollection  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  the 
words  which  he  had  used  on  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  The  noble 
Lord,  on  that  occasion,  had  said  that — 

*'  On  this  subject  he  must  again  maintain  that 
thoy  had  no  right  to  exclude  from  that  House  any 
subjects  of  this  realm  who  should  be  eleoted,  eo;- 
oept  on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  doctrines 
and  opinions  were  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  to 
be  Members  of  the  House,  or  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge its  duties." 

Now  at  that  time  it  occurred  to  hia  (Mr. 
Newdegate 's)  mind,  that  a  learned  Rabbi 
had  lately  been  giving  lectures  at  Birraing- 
ham,  on  the  history  and  religion  of  the 
Jews.  That  lecturer  (Dr.  Raphali)  after 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  eariy  biatoij 
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of  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  give  also  an  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  modern  dogmas  of  the  Jewish 
futh— of  their  dogmas  which  are  hased 
men  thoae  traditions  which  we  have  the 
highest  of  all  authorities  for  helieving  make 
the  law  of  God  of  none  effect.  Dr.  Raphall 
spoke  of  them  thus : — 

"  But,  with  regard  to  the  Talmud,  if  any  man 
pretended  to  say  it  was  a  work  of  perfection,  and 
oontained  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  good, 
beliare  him  not.  If  any  pretended  to  say  that  the 
TUmud  was  a  work  of  utter  reprobation,  that  it 
contained  nothing  but  what  was  reprehcnsive,  be- 
Uere  him  not.  If  any  man  pretended  to  say  that 
the  doctrines  which  the  Talmud  inculcated — the 
doctrines  which  are  receiyed  and  acted  upon,  and 
have  been  received  and  acted  upon  for  centuries 
hf  the  house  of  Israel — are  unsocial  or  immoral, 
tell  him  plainly  it  is  not  true  ;  and  if  he  should 
point  cut  to  some  out  of  the  way  opinion,  some 
wnociil  expression,  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him, 
*  Is  this  opinion  received  and  recognised  by  the 
lUnjtfogue  ?  Does  it  form  part  of  the  laws  which 
tbeJews  obey,  or  is  it  merely  recorded  in  the 
minutes  as  something  that  was  said,  as  somothmg 
that  was  done?'" 

Now,  it  struck  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  that 
that  was  a  very  careful  reservation;  and  it 
led  him  to  inquire  what  those  doctrines 
were.  It  was  not  until  lately  that  he  had 
gained  some  insight  into  their  real  nature. 
It  appeared  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
was  not  a  mere  religion  of  faith,  but  that 
it  also  contained  within  it  a  civil  code, 
which,  with  the  religion  itself,  Jews  were 
eqiiallj  bound  to  obey.  It  was  a  well  known 
mot  that  no  Jew  ever  appealed  against  a 
Jew  to  any  of  our  tribunals.  He  would 
proceed,  then,  to  trouble  the  IIouso  with  a 
few  passages  extracted  from  the  celebrated 
rk    EfUdecktes  Judenthum  (Unmasked 


Judaism),  by  Dr.  Eiscnmenger,  Professor 
of  the  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature 
at  ihe  Unirersity  of  Heidelberg : — 

**  1.  The  Jewfl  are  by  law  required  to  exact 
r  from  the  uncLroumcised,  or  non-Jews,  with 
L  they  may  happen  to  have  money  dealings  ; 
to  do  them  all  possible  injury,  and  to  lend  them 
BO  lielpfaig  hand  in  cases  of  need  and  emergency. 
Tins  law  of  doing  mischief  to  the  non-Jew  is  as 
pontiTia  and  binding  to  the  non- Jew  as  that  of  ab- 
tfaining  from  doing  that  to  the  Jew. — Maimondes, 
'Sepher  Hamizwoth'  (Book  of  the  Positive  Laws), 
hL  73,  eol.  4.  Ibid.  *  Yad  Ilazakah*  (Powerful 
Hand),  wet..  Judges,  chap.  v. 

**  9.  A  non-Jew  is  not  held  as  a  competent  wit- 
BMi  in  matters  of  any  dispute  or  monetary  trans^ 
aetione  in  »  Jewish  court. — *  Ghoshen  Mishpot* 
(Qraad  Code  of  Civil  Law),  fol.  40,  sec.  10. 

**  8.  The  Jew  is  prohibited,  by  pain  of  excom- 
■ranication,  from  bearing  witness  in  a  court  of 
jurtiee  againft  a  brother  Jew  who  is  sued  by  a 
urn  Jffw  lor  the  restoration  of  property  or  repay- 
meat  of  money  lent. — *  Shulchan  Aamch  Ghoshen 
Mbbpot'  (Emtome  of  the  Grand  Godo  of  Givil 
La*X  *■<'•  ^-   Maimonides,  *  Yad  Hazakah,'  part 


iv.,  chap.  26,  sect.  7  ;  '  Ghoshen  Mishpot'  (Grand 
Code  of  the  Givil  Law),  No.  28,  sect.  3. 

"  4.  The  marriage  of  a  non-Jew  is  considered 
null  and  void,  and  no  crime  of  adultery  is  therefore 
committed  with  the  wife  of  the  same. — *  Traotat 
(Talmud)  Sanhedrim  (Senate),'  fol.  52,  col.  2. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Yarchi  on  Levit.  xx.  10.  Maimo- 
nides,  *  Yad  Hazakah'  (sec.  War  and  Kings), 
chap.  2.'" 

Now,  it  migbt  be  said,  these  are  tbe  very 
anti-social  and  immoral  dogmas  of  the 
Jewish  creed,  to  which  Dr.  Raphall  refer- 
red. True,  they  are  dogmas  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  it  might  be  said,  but  are  only  ac- 
cepted by  the  Jew,  as  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  life  by  the  authority  of 
the  synagogue;  or,  it  might  be  said,  they 
are  obsolete.  But  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
now  came  to  two  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice  to  which  such  allegations  could 
not  apply.  The  first  of  these  two  was 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Raphall's  declara- 
tion as  to  the  authority  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  is,  of  the  synagogue  of  which  they  are 
the  teachers;  and  the  second  was  proved 
by  the  continued  and  present  practice  of 
the  synagogue  itself : — 

"  5.  There  is  a  positive  dogma  laid  down  that 
more  attention  is  to  bo  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
words  of  the  rabbins,  than  to  even  those  of  the  law 
(Moses),  and  that  he  who  slights  the  former  is  not 
considered  a  Jew,  and  is  sure  to  go  to  hell. — 
Tractat  *  Baveh  Meziah'  (Law  about  Things  Lost 
and  Found,  fol.  33,  col.  1 ),  Massechteh  Sophrinoth 
(sec.  Books  and  Authors,  chap.  15,  fol.  13): 
Tractat  *  Eruvin'  (Laws  about  the  Eves  of  Festi- 
vals), fol.  21,  col.  2;  Tractat  *  Ilaguayah'  (Festi- 
vals), fol.  10,  col.  1. 

"  6.  On  the  eve  of  the  grand  fast  festival,  or 
atonement  day,  the  congregation  is  solemnly  ab- 
solved by  the  high  priest  and  the  elders,  by  a  so- 
lemn prayer  before  the  altar  in  the  synagogue, 
from  all  vows,  oaths,  promises,  Ac,  contracted  by 
any  member  in  the  course  of  the  year. — Vide  tho 
Jewish  Prayer  Book,  service  for  that  grand  fast 
day ;  that  prayer  is  called  Kai  Nudrei  (All  Vows, 
Ac.)'* 

That  prayer  was  repeated  every  year  on 
the  eve  of  that  festival — that  prayer  is 
accepted  and  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrim 
— that  prayer  is  binding  upon  and  applica- 
ble to  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  he  had  not  point- 
ed out  a  good  reason  for  tho  opinion  that, 
holding  such  tenets,  the  Jew  was  not  fit  to 
join  in  the  legislation  of  a  Christian  land  ? 
lie  trusted,  the  House  would  remember 
that  he  was  not  referring  to  anything  an- 
tiquated; it  was  the  constant  practice,  year 
by  year,  of  this  nation,  to  receive  absolu- 
tion from  all  the  obligations  imposed  by 
oaths  and  promises  contracted  within  that 
period.  A  nation  Hke  the  Jews,  bound  to 
obey  tho  elders,  it  might  bo  easy  to  govern 
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by  the  perpetual  absolute  authority  of  Jew- 
ish rulers,  even  when  absolved  from  specific 
and  personal  obligations  by  oath;  but  it 
was  a  serious  matter  to  introduce  into  the 
government  of  this  country,  and  that 
House,  which,  in  the  present  laxity  of  its 
forms,  trusted  so  much  to  the  good  faith  of 
its  subjects  and  of  its  Members,  the  profes- 
sors of  a  religion  which  not  only  maintained 
the  power  of  absolution,  but  extended  to  the 
whole  congregation,  year  after  year,  a  full 
absolution  from  all  oaths  and  obligations. 
He  stated  this  in  answer  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  imaginary  in  the  idea 
that  there  were  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Jewish  religion  which  rendered  its  pro- 
fessors incapable  of  the  due  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  legislator  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  especially  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  we  allowed  the  widest  latitude 
of  opinion  in  everything  except  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  meaning  of  an  oath,  and 
where  everything  depended  on  the  good 
faith  of  each  citizen  as  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fel- 
low citizens.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  it 
was  not  proposed  to  introduce  the  infidel, 
but  merely  those  who  were  bound  by  the 
first  part  of  the  law  by  which  we  ourselves 
were  bound,  although  they  repudiated  the 
second,  and,  through  Christ,  salvific  part. 
But  he  must  ask,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
admit  the  infidel  at  once,  rather  than  the 
professors  of  a  religion  who  had  not  in 
common  with  us  the  tie  of  morality 
founded  upon  the  Gospel,  and  the  doc- 
trines therein  set  forth,  but  who  claimed 
the  power  of  absolving  themselves  from 
the  obligations  of  any  oath  to  which  they^ 
might  have  submitted  ?  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  the  most  exclusive  reli- 
gion that  he  knew;  and  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  so  many  Members 
in  the  House  of  that  persuasion  should 
support  the  introduction  of  those  who  de- 
nied the  blessed  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  trusted  that  this  arose  from 
no  sympathy  with  the  power  of  dispensa- 
tion vested  in  the  Synagogue— a  power 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  claimed  for 
themselves.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not, 
he  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
would  not  commend  their  cause  to  the 
country  by  supporting  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  of  a  sect  whose  religion 
they  condemn,  and  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing in  common  save  this  power  of  ab- 
solution. It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
course  taken  by  this  House  on  this  subject 


was  very  significant.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  the  House  sanctioned  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  which  imposed  a  new 
property  qualification,  and  by  which  any 
Member  who  was  insolvent,  whether  per- 
manently 80  or  not,  should  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded. This  bound  the  property  quali- 
fication tighter  upon  the  Hembers  to 
an  unknown  amount.  When  it  became  a 
question  of  religious  belief,  as  affecting 
the  qualification  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  this  House — when  it  became  a 
question  of  morality — ^when  it  became  a 
question  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
House— when  it  became  a  question  affect- 
ing the  respect  entertained  for  the  House 
by  the  people  of  this  country — there  was  a 
great  talk  of  liberality ;  but,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  debtor  and  creditor,  no  enactment 
could  be  too  stringent  for  these  liberal 
Gentlemen.  In  his  opinion,  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  House  was  favourable  enough 
to  the  moneyed  interest.  Had  the  usury 
laws  not  been  repealed?  Had  not  the 
noble  Lord,  not  long  ago,  sanctioned  8 
per  cent  at  the  Bank  as  the  minimum  of 
interest?  They  did  net  need  the  assist- 
ance of  Jewish  colleagues  to  render  the 
money  qualification  for  Members  more 
stringent,  to  assist  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
encouragement  of  usury,  or  to  import  the 
principles  of  the  Stock  Exchange  whole- 
sale into  Parliament.  He  could  not  de- 
precate any  thing  more  strongly  than  that 
that  qualification  should  be  dbrawn  tighter 
and  tighter  which  excluded  the  poor,  while 
the  doors  of  Parliament  were  cast  open  to 
every  infidel,  no  matter  how  offensively  he 
might  repudiate  our  religion.  The  per- 
severance of  the  noble  Lord  with  this  JBill 
seemed  to  him  almost  unnatural.  The 
opinion  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature had  been  most  plainly  spoken 
last  Session,  and  if  that  ought  to  have 
any  weight,  why  did  not  the  noble  Lord 
yield  to  it  ?  If  the  Upper  House  were 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  the  duty  of 
which  was  to  revise  the  decrees  of  the 
Lower  House,  the  position  of  the  noble 
Lord  surely  bound  him  to  respect  the 
voice  of  the  House  of  Lords.  At  any 
rate  it  would  have  been  more  decent  had  he 
issued  a  writ  and  tested  the  opinions  of  the 
city  of  London  before  he  again  introduced 
this  measure,  after  the  emphatic  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  against  it.  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  met 
with  a  response  throughout  the  reahn. 
There  was  no  clamour  on  the  subject,  but 
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a  deep  feeling  of  approval  pervaded  the 
country'.  No  act  of  their  Lordships  for 
years  bad  so  much  raised  them  in  the  ge- 
neral estimation.  He  rejoiced  that  this 
debate  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  as  those 
with  reference  to  this  subject  on  the  tivo 
previona  occasions  had  been.  In  one  in- 
stance the  debate  was  broken  upon  and 
interrupted;  and  in  the  second  instance, 
when  the  House  came  to  that  stage  of  the 
Committee  at  which  the  noble  Lord  intro- 
duced his  last  alteration  of  his  own  oath, 
an  hon.  Member  had  thought  fit  to  exclude 
the  reporters,  and  the  public  were  yet  in 
total  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  Bill; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
XJnifersity  of  Cambridge  had  merely  per- 
formed a  strict  duty  by  taking  care  the 
public  should  know  what  was  proposed,  and 
should  see  the  extent  to  which  the  noble 
Lord's  original  proposal  had  been  altered 
since  the  question  had  been  submitted  to 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  originally  in- 
troduced into  his  oath  terms  which  were 
the  terms  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
Members  were  called  upon  to  repudiate 
the  authority  of  any  foreign  prince,  pre- 
late, or  potentate,  in  this  realm,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
prelate.  But  the  noble  Lord  had  thought 
fit  to  remove  that  portion  of  the  present 
and  of  his  proposed  oath;  and  why?  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  declares  it  had  merely 
been  introduced  to  remove  doubts  with 
respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  Those  words  were 
declared  by  Lord  Eldon  to  be  explanatory, 
and  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
and  clearing  up  doubts  ?  If  there  were 
doubts  when  those  words  were  introduced, 
irbat  bad  happened  since  to  remove  those 
doubts?  Last  Session  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
proposed  the  addition  of  words  to  that  very 
ofEeet  in  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with 
Bome  Bill,  because  doubts  had  been  con- 
jured up  by  parties  who  wish  to  invade  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke  was  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  it  was  carried  by 
the  Ministry  in  that  House;  and  yet  the 
noble  Lord  now  came  down  and  told  the 
House  that  the  doubts  he  then  admitted 
were  now  removed.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
eouM  not  conceive  what  extraordinary 
circumstances  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terval to  render  this  declaration  then  so 
Beeessary  now  so  useless.  He  lamented 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  adopted  this 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him 


determined  to  limit  the  oath  to  the  fewest 
possible  words.  That  might  be  desirable; 
but  last  Session  the  noble  Lord  admit- 
ted here  that  there  were  doubts  by  sup- 
porting a  declaratory  enactment  on  this 
very  point;  but  lately,  after  a  very  brief 
interval,  those  doubts  appeared  to  have 
been  removed,  and  the  declaratory  part  of 
the  oath  was  abandoned;  but  the  noble  Lord 
had  never  condescended  to  explain  what 
occurred  to  remove  these  doubts.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  considered  it  an  imperative 
duty  solemnly  to  protest  against  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  a  measure  of  miscalled  libe- 
rality. It  was  a  prostitution  of  the  term 
in  its  true  sense  to  call  it  liberality,  for  he 
believed  that  the  Protestant  religion  was 
the  foundation  of  all  true  liberality,  in- 
deed of  all  true  liberty.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  success  of  the  constitutional 
forms  of  government  established  in  Conti- 
nental countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  its  ultra-montane  stringency, 
existed.  Our  Protestant  faith  was  our 
only  security  for  our  liberties;  and  let 
the  House  mark  how  those  liberties  had 
grown  up.  First,  the  people  of  this 
country  reforaied  their  religion,  and  hav- 
ing done  that  gradually,  by  degrees,  with 
only  one  lamentable  interruption,  our  po- 
litical liberties  have  been  accommodated 
to  our  religion,  and  have  grown  out  of  it. 
It  was  because  he  respected  the  liberties 
of  our  country — it  was  because  he  prized 
the  toleration  of  our  religion — and  because 
he  wished  to  perpetuate  them  for  ages, 
that  he  prayed  the  House  to  retain  its 
Christian  character,  from  which  the  coun- 
try could  never  depart  with  safety.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  never  depart  from 
the  maxim  of  Blackstone,  namely,  that 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  would  ask  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  common  sense  that  our 
laws  could  b*e  Christian  unless  they  were 
framed  by  Christian  legislators,  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell 
him  that  every  assembly  is  Christian  in 
which  a  majority  arc  Christians.  He 
saw  many  assemblies  in  which  the  ma- 
jority were  Christians,  not  acting  in 
a  Christian  manner ;  and  therefore  he 
prized  the  Christian  character  of  that 
House,  because  if  it  acted  otherwise  than 
as  a  Christian  assembly  it  would  forfeit  its 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  be 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  departed 
from  a  fundamental  principle  of  its  con- 
stitution. He  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, because  if  they  passed  the  measure. 
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-it  '\\K  ^luFi.  i^eaiiitt"  Trm  :iiu5e  ic-tfTimeita 
-v!iica  aii  -i^i  ^eanrneiL  .a  arier  to  imwt- 
'Mxi  "iie  ^avr^   >r  -vruca  *ae   T-iwr-ii   jiniv 

ae  ■▼'M  irr^rv  i^rioranr  tf  die  icr  :ziac 
aift  j;w^  lieai  :heaifiei^e=  ibaoired  i^m 
aie  oerfomaace  ii  iii;-  jbtl^racuiia  into 
-riiifttt  ihey  aiijhc  .lave  iarereiL  And  iie 
vaa  'he  mon  k-rooisiieiL  diac  Tiua  it)i.':rine 
ahoniii  Iiave  been  brQat;heti  ')«-  m  iion. 
>Cemher  ▼bo  apposeti  uie  imissioa  zcnni 
the  Pariiameauurj  ooch  or  die  words  **  :is> 
on  die  zme  surh  ot  a  Lhrlarian."  betianse 
he  h*>Liev»itl  rhasA  worda  Zi^  be  eiEi?su:ii}iis  in 
excluding  die  Jeva  nrom  Pirliamenc.  W^j* 
It  to  be  belleveti  rhas  a  bodj  oi  persons 
whose  conaciendnua  aoruplea  iiid  prevent 
ed  them  frocn  eatering  that  Hocse*  be- 
«aiue  thev  would  not  take  the  prescribed 
Oftth,  in  which  was  lan^pa^  that  thej  were 
unable  to  utter,  beinf  eontrarr  to  their 
conscience — was  It  to  be  bellered  that  the 
Jewa,  as  a  bodj,  or  anj  honest,  conscien- 
tiouj,  or  upright  Jew,  *o  doing,  would  hold 
themselves  abaolred  from  the  obHgation  of 
an  oath  ?  It  was  the  lirst  time  he  had 
erer  heard  that  doctrine;  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  so  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  men  who  had  abstained  from 
taking  an  oath  bj  which  thej  might  hare 
held  their  scata  in  that  House,  that  he 
could  not  bclicYO  thej  recognised  it.  The 
ground  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Crowder) 
should  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  this  mea- 
Huro  was,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  most 
unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  any 
man,  or  not  of  men,  should  be  excluded 
from  tho  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  and  po- 
litical privilogcs  on  account  of  peculiar 
religious  opinions.  It  was  upon  that  ground 
that  ho  snould  givo  his  vote  in  favour  of 
tho  Bill,  bocauHO  it  appeared  to  him  that, 
unless  thoBo  roligioua  opinions  woro  such 
that  those  who  ontortainod  them  were  in- 
duoo<],  in  conformity  with  tlioso  opinions, 
to  act  in  a  mannor  inconsistent  with  tho 
woU-boing  of  tho  State,  it  was  contrary 
to  tho  ])rinoiploB  of  tho  British  constitu- 
tion that  thoy  should  bo  either  proscribed 


>r  ^TOndwi  bam  any  right  or  privilege 
^lored  ly  any  other  British  subject.  The 
ion.  .uid  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
zizv  )i  I'.imhridge  seemed  to  have  rested 
umost  die  whole  of  his  argument  upon  the 
rnnund  It  die  Jews  haying  been  formerly 
-.•onadered  in  the  nature  of  aliens,  and  that 
:t  7as  not  imni  a  comparatiyely  recent  time 
:has  diey  hod  ceased  to  be  persecuted. 
3  m  was  that,  he  would  aak,  any  rational 
^und  why.  at  the  present  time,  if  tho 
T'iw^  dniertained  no  reUgioiis  opinions 
yhick  rendered  diem  ineompetent  to  dis- 
^harze  ad  the  social  duties  wluek  devolved 
TDun  other  Brisiah  sobjects,  they  should  bo 
prevQued  &om  the  enjoyment  of  the  full 
rrshra  wtiich  beLonged  to  them  as  British 
mbjeets?  Was  the  &et  of  their  having 
been  hunted,  tortoiedv  and  persecuted  in 
!bimer  ages,  any  ground  for  refoiiDg  now 
30  zive  than  tardy  justiee?  And  yet,  if 
die  principle  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
i  were  agreed  to,  they  would  continue  the 
'  some  spirit  of  persecuticm  which  had  pre- 
-  vailed  in  former  dmea.  There  were  rnJly 
but  two  arguments  which  he  had  heard 
used  against  this  BUL — one,  that  the  Jews 
had  been  considered  in  the  light  of  aliens; 
the  other,  that  by  introdueing  them  into 
Parliament  they  would  unchrutianise  the 
Legislature.  With  regard  to  the  first 
ground  of  objection,  that  had  been  effec- 
tually disposed  of  by  the  hem.  and  kamed 
Member  for  Athlone,  who  had  aaked  in 
what  manner  a  British  Jew  woold  be  treat- 
ed if  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  enemy  fight- 
ing against  this  country.  If,  in  aoeh  a 
case,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  punished  accordingly,  he  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to 
British  subjects.  Widi  respect  to  the  second 
objection,  that  the  admission  of  Jewa  would 
unchristianise  the  Legislature,  he  oonfesied 
that  he  was  unable  to  understand  that  ob- 
jection. If  by  it  were  meant  merely  that 
tho  Legislature,  which,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Jews,  was  Christian,  would  be, 
after  their  admission,  not  Christian,  be- 
cause of  the  Jews  being  admitted,  there 
really  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  anything  in 
the  objection.  It  was  no  argument  to  iar, 
that  because  there  would  be  some  Jews  m 
the  House,  they  would  unchristanise  the 
the  Legislature.  It  had  not  been  eyen 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  what  manner  the 
Jews  would  legislate  differently  from  the 
present  Legislature.  Would  they  attempt 
to  overthrow  tho  religion  of  the  eountry? 
There  was  probably  no  class  of  men  wno 
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were  less  given  to  proselytising  than  the 
Jews,  and  they  certainly  would  not  inter- 
fere injorioasly  with  respect  to  the  existing 
religion.  Indeed  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  such  attempts;  and  neither  had  he 
eyer  heard  of  Christians  who  had  adopted 
the  Jewish  faith.  Again,  it  was  said  that 
if  that  Bill  were  passed,  a  Jewish  Memher 
might  vote  on  Church  questions.  But  why 
should  not  a  Jewish  Memher  vote  on  those 
qnestions  if  he  should  think  proper  to  do 
■0  ?  All  the  Memhers  of  that  House  did 
not  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church;  nor  were  they  all  even  Protestants; 
and  a  Jew  would  he  as  competent  to  give 
an  impartial  vote  on  church  questions  as 
any  ouer  Memher  who  dissented  from  the 
Choroh.  He  would  go  further,  and  express 
bis  helief  in  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  that  a  Jew  would  be  likely  to 
display  less  hostility  to  the  Church  than  a 
Glmttian  Dissenter.  That  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  used  the  following  language  in 
the  course  of  the  last  Session : — 

**  I  miut  say,  that  if  any  question  affecting  the 
saAnmtM  of  the  Church  is  to  bo  discussed  in  the 
aiher  House  of  Parliament,  I,  for  one,  should  greatly 
prefer  tbat'it  should  be  submitted  to  the  deoision 
dtk  Jew  rather  than  a  Dissenter.  On  a  common 
prineiple  of  human  nature,  I  conceive  that  a  Dis- 
r  must  be  subject  to  a  much  stronger  bias  on 
I  a  question,  and  must  be  much  more  hostiloly 
towards  the  Church  of  England  than  a 
Jew  ean  possibly  bo." 

He  (Mr.  Crowder)  agreed  with  the  right 
ler.  Prelate;  he  believed  that  in  all  mat- 
ters of  church  government  a  Jew  would 
feel  much  less  interested  than  a  Dissenter. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Jew  would  legislate  differently  or 
more  injuriously  than  the  existing  Legis- 
lalnre,  tiiere  could  not  be  any  weight  at> 
taehed  to  an  objection  of  this  nature.  lie 
bad  never  known  of  a  Jew  acting  impro- 
perlj  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
jmyman.  As  alderman  of  a  municipal 
eorporation  the  Jew  became  a  species  of 
legialator,  for  he  legislated  for  the  corpora- 
tion; and  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
erer  been  objected  to  a  Jew  that  ho  was 
not  as  good  an  alderman  for  the  adminis- 
iratioii  of  the  law  as  a  Christian.  Then, 
again*  although  he  was  prevented  sitting 
as  a  Memher  of  that  House,  he  could  be 
elected,  and  could  act  as  an  elector  himself. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  Jews,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  jurymen,  aldermen,  or  voters,  did 
not  discharge  those  respective  duties  as 
honourably  and  correctly  as  Christians. 
Fonnerly  others,  besides  Jews,  were  for  a 
long  time  excluded  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 


ment; but  the  restrictions  had  been  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
harm  had  arisen.  If  they  regarded  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  he  thought  by 
the  Bill  of  1829,  for  emancipating  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  had  been  admitted  by 
the  Legislature  that  there  should  be  no 
further  exclusion  from  office  or  that  House 
solely  on  the  ground  of  religious  faith.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  same  arguments 
which  were  urged  against  the  Jews  on  the 
present  occasion  had  been  adduced  against 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  in  1829  and 
in  previous  years.  They  were  now  told 
that  a  candidate  should  not  only  be  quali- 
fied by  the  possession  of  300^.  a  year,  but 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  qualification 
that  he  should  be  a  Christian.  Previous 
to  the  Bill  of  1829,  they  were  told  that  a 
Member  of  that  House  must  be  a  Protes- 
tant, as  an  essential  part  of  his  qualifica- 
tion. An  hen.  Gentleman  opposite  said, 
if  they  admitted  a  Jew,  they  excluded  a 
Christian;  by  the  same  rule,  if  they  ad- 
mitted a  Catholic,  they  excluded  a  Pro- 
testant. In  conclusion,  he  would  only  add 
that  he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  Bill. 

Mr,  GORING  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  hen.  Gentlemen  showed  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Jews  by  the 
arguments  they  had  used  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  If  a  Jew  came  to  the  table  of  that 
House  to  take  the  oaths,  and  took  it  on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  he  would  be  held 
up  to  contempt  before  other  hen.  Members. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  circumstance 
of  admitting  Jews  to  the  franchise  was  a 
strong  argument  for  the  measure;  but  this 
was  answered  by  the  Bill  itself ;  for  it  only 
proposed  to  do  away  with  a  portion  of  the 
oath  for  Members  of  Parliament,  and  it 
did  not  allow  them  accession  to  higher  of- 
fices. It  had  been  said  that  the  Jews  were 
only  excluded  accidentally :  this  might  be 
a  very  fair  argument  for  special  pleading, 
but  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  They  had  been  told 
a  great  deal  about  Christian  charity  and 
toleration;  but  he  conceived  there  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  God  before  that  which  he 
owed  to  his  neighbour.  Ho  believed,  by 
passing  this  Bill,  they  were  doing  an  met 
by  which  they  dishonoured  God  and  our 
Saviour;  he,  therefore,  should  oppose  its 
further  progress. 

Mu.  SADLEIR  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  not,  however,  from  the  desire  to  work 
out  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  feeling  which  inspired  the 
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hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans.  His  own 
feeling  was,  tbat  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament  more  from  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  from  any  other 
cause.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  regard 
the  oath  taken  by  Members  as  containing 
any  profession  of  faith.  If  an  Englishman 
took  an  oath  in  China  with  a  saucer  on 
his  head,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  by 
that  act  he  pledged  himself  to  the  faith  of 
Confucius.  It  was  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
admission  of  the  Jew  would  unchristianise 
that  assembly.  There  were  in  this  empire 
no  less  than  40,000  Jews;  and  was  there 
any  one  who  would  be  so  rash  as  to  assert 
that  their  residence  in  this  country  deprived 
the  land  of  its  Christian  character  ?  If  the 
Jews  were  admitted  into  that  House  to- 
morrow, Parliament  would  be  still  Christian, 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  country  which 
it  professed  to  represent  was  Christian. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic was  stigmatised  in  that  House  as  an  idol- 
atrous Papist  and  an  anti-Christian,  and  on 
the  pretext  of  that  false  representation  he 
had  been  for  years  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  had 
imperatively  required  his  admission;  and  so, 
too,  did  it  now  demand  the  admission  of 
the  Jew,  notwithstanding  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  exclude  him  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  a  non-Christian.  The  Catholic  had 
been  denounced  as  an  idolater,  and  it  was 
argued  that  his  admission  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Christian  character  of  the  House; 
but  surely  there  was  no  rational  man  who 
was  prepared  now  to  contend  that  the 
course  of  legislation  in  that  House,  since 
the  admission  of  the  Catholic  in  1829,  had 
been  less  Christian  in  its  character  or  less 
philanthropic  in  its  operation  than  it  had 
been  before  that  epoch.  Much  misappre- 
hension prevailed  as  to  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  guided  and  controlled  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Jew.  The  fact  was, 
that  very  many  of  the  rules  and  maxims 
which  governed  the  actions  of  the  Israel- 
ites, were  precisely  identical  with  those 
which  governed  the  actions  of  the  Chris- 
tian, for  they  were  derived  from  the  same 
source,  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  most 
unaccountable  how  any  man  of  sense,  who 
hoA  devoted  any  attention  to  the  course 
of  legislation  in  that  House  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  could  now  hesitate  to  grant 
to  the  Jew  the  last  right  which  was  yet 
wanted  to  place  him  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  free  citizenship.  The  Pa- 
gans did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  right 
of  the   Jew  to   Roman  citizenship;    and 


would  Christian  legislators,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  be  less  tolerant  and  less  high- 
minded  than  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter  ? 
It  had  been  urged,  that  the  great  desire 
and  aim  of  the  Jews  was  to  return  to  Pa- 
lestine; and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not 
influenced  as  subjects  of  this  realm  by 
those  ties  which  ought  to  bind  them  to  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  adoption.  But  he 
thought  the  conduct  of  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  justify  that  assumption,  for 
they  were  daily  acquiring  every  description 
of  property  likely  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main in  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  Jews  expected  a  full  restoration ; 
but  surely  the  prevalence  amongst  them 
of  such  an  opinion  formed  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. There  were  many  Christians  who 
believed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
was  not  now  very  far  distant;  and,  doabt- 
less,  there  were  many  believers  in  the  Mil- 
lenium in  this  country;  but  that  formed  no 
objection  to  such  persons  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. To  him  it  appeared  that  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  were  irresistible.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  admission  of  the  Jew 
would  not  lower  the  Christian  character  of 
that  assembly,  surely  it  would  not  be  on  any 
head  contended  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  justified  in  withholding  from  him  that 
right,  to  which,  on  social  and  political  con- 
siderations, he  was  indisputably  as  much 
entitled  as  the  member  of  any  other  creed 
in  the  community.  Questions  involying  the 
interest  of  the  Church,  and  matters  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  that  House.  Their  numerical  pro- 
portion to  other  questions,  on  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Jew  legislator  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, was  exceedingly  insignifioaot.  No 
one  would  dispute  the  capacity  of  the  Jew 
to  deliberate  on  questions  of  finance — on 
questions  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people — on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  or 
colonial  management.  On  questions  of 
that  character,  the  Jew,  notwithstanding 
his  peculiar  religious  tenets,  was  as  well 
qualified  to  deliberate  as  any  other  subject 
of  the  realm;  and  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  apprehending  that  when,  at 
rare  intervals,  questions  of  church  discip- 
line might  arise,  he  would,  if  admitted  into 
Parliament,  pursue  a  course  less  decorous, 
less  manly,  or  less  independent,  than  that 
pursued  by  any  other  Member  of  that 
House.  If  the  Jew  were  incompetent 
to  legislate  on  questions  connected  with 
church    discipline,    in  what    light  would 
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tibej  regard  the  deliberations  and  legiBla- '  and  commiseration.  He  thought  it  was 
tire  efforts  of  that  denomination  of  Chris-  '  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  thev  should  be 
tians  oaUed  Quakers  ?  The  hon.  Member  deprived,  in  their  deliberations,  of  the  wise 
for  Manchester  was  not  disqualified  to  con-  and  humane  counsels  of  such  men;  and  he 
aider  the  military  estimates  in  that  House,  should,  therefore,  have  great  pleasure  in 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  religious  tenets  roting  in  favour  of  the  third  reading. 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  war  was  sinful '  Mb.  SPOONER  taid,  if  Lis  vote  were 
and  unlawful.  He  attached  no  credit  to  be  regulated  by  the  respect  in  which  he 
whateyer  to  the  assertion  which  had  been  held  many  gentlemen  belon^^ing  to  the 
fo  recklessly  made,  that  the  whole  spirit  Jewish  nation — if  it  were  to  be  reguUtr^ 
and  tendency  of  the  national  mind  in  this  by  the  deep  sensor  which  he  enVrrtained  of 
kingdom  were  hostile  to  this  measure,  the  liberality  aLd  even  mubificence  of  buch 
That  ihe  great  majority  of  the  English  men  a;  the  Lon.  Oeri'.leman  alluded  to,  or 
people  were  favourable  to  the  principle  of  .Sir  Isaac  Lyon  OoIdjsrrii'Jt,  arid  Sir  Mos<;s 
the  Billy  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  Montetiorc — if  he  ub,r*i  hh  vous  tuscortliufi^ 
immber  of  their  Parliamentary  represen-  vj  the  high  «:hX\uMi*ju  in  which  thov^  gen- 
tatifes  who  had    already  recorded   their   tlerr.en  were  q^iit:nl  y  hcjd,  he  rnuM  nee^'S- 


in  its  £iTour.     But  whatever  might  sar:>  st:ppon   the  iis^Avir^i  of  the  noble 

lie  tlia  case  with  respect  to  the  English  L-^rd  at  the  Lead  of  tr.e  Oorcrrjrrierit.     If 

people,  he  could  take  upon  him   to  a§-  tbi-  rote  wer^;  to  be  rh'^tsAuA  by  the  in- 

eert»  widiont  fear  of  being  confuted,  that  tere^t  which  he  fe:t,  ^:A  vhich  Hy^ry  I'AUUz 

tiie  Iriali  people  were  most   friendly  w»  re«/ier  r:.av»  fee:,  h'A  o:*\j  lU  trie  p«>t  hi^* 

Notwithstanding  the:r  pre-  v;rv  l--*,  iz.    the   f-.;-;re   pr^/^jy.-ct   *A  the 


tent  prostrate  condition,  the  Iri^h  people  Jew* — If  v. it  -wtfrn  y»  g';>;e  u\^  t',V:,  he 

ftit  a  deep  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  %hh^\A    c^.*tai:.!T    >.\yy,7'*.   t.v:    /;..«;    but 
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Surely,  if  there  was  anything  in  this 
world  which  would  derogate  from  the 
Christian  character  of  that  assemhly,  it 
must  be  the  admission  to  its  membership 
of  a  man  who,  if  he  be  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious Jew,  must  regard  Christianity 
as  a  fable,  and  our  Lord  and  Master  as  an 
impostor.  If  Jews  be  conscientious  and 
single-hearted,  they  must  act  on  Jewish 
principles,  and  not  on  Christian  principles; 
and  admitting  men  into  that  House  who 
were  inexorably  coerced  by  a  conscientious 
conviction  not  to  act  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, was  doing  that  which  he  would  call 
*'  unchristianising  the  House."  He  did 
not  think  it  was  at  aU  true  that  the  feeling 
of  the  national  mind  was  fayourable  to  the 
present  measure.  The  fact  of  a  measure 
being  adopted  by  that  House,  did  not  in-^ 
variably  imply  that  it  was  approved  by 
public  opinion.  No  less  than  1,300,000 
persons  petitioned  that  House  against 
any  addition  to  the  Maynooth  grant, 
and  yet  the  Bill  authorising  an  addi- 
tion had  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Petitions  on  the  subject  had  been  so  com- 
pletely disregarded  in  that  House,  that  ho 
had  been  told  by  the  people  who  signed 
them  that  they  would  never  waste  their 
parchment  and  their  time  by  petitioning 
the  House  again.  He  warned  them  against 
believing  that  the  country  was  indifferent 
on  this  question;  there  was  a  sullen  feeling 
abroad,  because  they  despaired  of  success; 
but  the  people  did  not  feel  the  less  strongly 
because  they  were  silent.  It  did  not  fol- 
low as  of  logical  consequence  that  because 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  had 
been  admitted,  Jews  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded. There  was  the  greatest  possible 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  True, 
they  had  admitted  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they 
had  invariably  required  at  least  an  open 
profession  of  Christianity  from  every  Mem- 
ber, no  matter  to  what  class  of  religionists 
he  might  belong,  before  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat.  But  they  now  proposed  to 
abolish  that  profession,  and  virtually  to 
declare  that  Christianity  was  no  longer  to 
be  the  groundwork  of  the  principles  on 
which  Members  of  that  House  was  called 
upon  to  take  their  seats.  In  the  year 
1829  he  was  favourable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  chiefly  on  this 
ground — that  Mr.  Canning  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this,  that  inasmuch 
as  an  oath  excluded  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  Parliament,  so  an  oath  would  regu- 
late their  conduct  when  admitted  to  seats 


in  the  Legislature;  he,  though  not  in  Par- 
liament,  supported  out  of  doors  the  mea- 
sure of  1829,  believing  in  the  promises 
then  given  ;  but  he  regretted  to  observe 
that  those  promises  had  not  been  kept; 
and  now,  looking  at  the  consequences  of 
the  measure,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  result  had  not  answered  his  ex- 
pectations. The  course  that  had  been 
pursued  with  reference  to  this  BiD,  was  a 
most  unprecedented  one.  The  Minister 
came  down,  and  without  prelude  or  cere- 
mony  proceeded  to  release  the  Members 
from  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  knew 
that  there  were  persons  who  were  deci- 
dedly for  maintaining  the  oath  of  anpre- 
macy,  yet  felt  that  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously take  that  oath  which  called 
upon  them  to  assert  that  no  foreign  prince, 
<kc.,  had  any  supremacy  in  this  country, 
because  they  thought  that  by  former  Acta 
of  Parliament  such  supremacy  had  been 
recognised;  but  he  thought  it  too  much 
that,  in  order  to  dissipate  unfomided 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  Members  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  ihe  whole 
nation  should  be  released  from  ihe  oath  of 
supremacy.  He  believed  himself  that  no 
foreign  prince  had  any  power  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  power  might  be  aaeumed; 
but  to  '*  have  "  it,  meant  that  it  could  be 
enforced  by  some  process  of  law,  and  the 
Pope  could  not  by  any  legal  proceedings 
enforce  his  authority  over  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  coimtry.  He  contended  that  no 
foreign  prince  or  power  had  any  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  this  country; 
and  he,  for  one,  could  9ot  give  his  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  oath  to  that  effect, 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  Throne  and  constitution.  He  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord  why  he  had  given  up 
the  oath  in  Committee  ?  No  one  appeared 
to  be  aware  that  the  oath  in  the  Bfll  was 
merely  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  ihe 
oath  of  supremacy  was  abolished.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  not  known  in  ihe  coontrj 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  withdrawn  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  because  it  was  done  at 
a  period  when,  by  a  very  ill-adrised  Mo- 
tion, the  usual  organs  of  information  to 
the  public  were  excluded  from  the  House. 
He  contended  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill  which  prevented  a  Roman  Cathdic 
from  taking  the  Protestant  oath  at  the 
table.  The  loss  of  his  seat  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  so  acting,  but  no  evi- 
dence could  be  given  that  a  man  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Attending  a  Roman 
CathoUc  chapel,  from  curiosity,  was  not  a 
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mifeesioii  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Be  cautioned  them  to  remember  that  it 
might  be  expedient  to  continue  the  oath  of 
sapremacj,  for  there  might  be  those  who 
would  wish  to  establish  in  this  country  an 
ecolesiastical  dominion  to  oTerthrow  the 
ipiritual  supremacy  of  the  SoTcreign.  It 
flltuok  him  when  he  read  the  Bill,  that  the 
question  was  left  in  a  yery  doubtful  man- 
ner. There  was  nothing,  as  he  before 
aaidy  to  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  taking 
tiie  Protestant  oath,  and  there  were  no 
meftKiB  of  knowing  what  his  profession  was. 
Any  Member  coming  to  the  table  might 
take  whichever  oath  he  pleased^  and  a  Ro- 
vma  Catholic  might  take  the  Protestant 
oaih  or  not»  just  as  he  wished.  He  had 
great  respect  for  Roman  Catholics  indi- 
Tidually»  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew 
that  they  were  bound  to  oppose  and  extin- 
guish Protestantism  by  any  means  in  their 
power.  He  would  ask,  were  there  not 
person/^  in  that  House  already  who  ought 
not  to  be  reheved  from  this  test  ?  He  be- 
lieved there  were  some  .who  thought  that 
tiie  Sovereign  ought  not  to  be  supreme  in 
Ghnroh  matters.  There  might  be  a  readi- 
neea  in  other  quarters  also  to  challenge 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign. 
At  present  the  oath  taken  by  Protestants 
vraa  so  framed  that  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  take  it,  and  therefore  they  took  the 
Boman  Catholic  oath,  which  was  an  act  of 
profession  that  the  party  taking  it  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Ought  they  to  suffer 
anj  person  to  come  into  that  House  under 
the  cloak  and  character  of  a  Protestant, 
when  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  And  yet 
lie  feared  this  would  be  the  case  if  the 
oaih  of  supremacy  were  abolished.  What 
waa  proposed  would  remove  the  control 
which  the  present  Roman  Catholic  oath 
imposed  on  Catholics,  and  so  remove  the 
onlj  barrier  interposed  between  them  and 
their  assaults  upon  the  Established  Church. 
It  had  been  said  once  by  a  noble  Lord  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  never  would  rest 
satisfied  imtil  they  had  extinguished  Pro- 
testantism, and  established  the  Roman 
Oatholie  religion.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  bestow  some  consideration 
npon  the  point  which  he  had  raised  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic takmg  the  Protestant  oath.  He  trusted 
he  would  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  and 
take  care  that  one  of  the  great  safeguards 
of  the  Act  of  1829  should  not  be  taken 
away.  He  would  ask,  if  they  took  the 
Protestant  oath^  would  they  not  then  be  set 


free  from  the  obligation  intended  to  be  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Act  of  1829,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  their  reli- 
gious feelings  as  Roman  Catholics  ?  With 
these  views,  then,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
measure  of  the  noble  *Lord,  and  he  still 
hoped  that  both  the  House  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  pause  before  thej 
removed  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
which  protected  our  constitutional  free- 
dom. In  his  opinion  freedom  was  never 
safe  under  Roman  Catholic  dominion.  He 
implored  the  House  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  Continent,  plunged  as  it  was  in  the 
horrors  of  war,  while  we  were  blessed  with 
peace  and  happiness.  He  attributed  the 
tranquillity  of  this  country,  in  a  great  ex* 
tent,  to  its  Protestant  institutions,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  would  not,  in 
an  iU-advised  moment,  be  induced  to  aban- 
don those  safeguards  through  which,  by 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  we  had  been 
spared  the  infliction  of  those  disasters 
which  had  fallen  upon  Continental  countries. 
Holding  these  sentiments,  and  believing 
that  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  fraught  with  peril,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  give  it  a  firm  and 
unflinching  opposition. 

Mb.  SHEIL  :  Sir,  the  title  of  this  BiU 
refutes  the  allegations  of  the  hen.  Member 
for  Warwickshire.  It  is  "a  Bill  to  alter 
the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  not  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.'*  The  sixth 
section  of  the  Bill  especially  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  contained  shall  be 
applicable  to  Roman  Catholics.  It  runs 
thus  :— 

"  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  ex* 
tend  or  be  applicable  to  any  Peer  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  professing  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion,  or  be  held  to  alter  or  afifect  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  *  An  Act  for 
the  Relief  of  Ilis  Majesty's  Iloman  Catholic  Sub- 
jects,' requiring  the  oath  thereby  appointed  and 
set  forth  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  a  Peer,  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  professing  the 
Iloman  Catholic  religion,  as  a  qualific<ation  for 
sitting  and  voting  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
or  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities  to 
which  any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholio 
religion  sitting  or  voting  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament without  taking  and  subscribing  such  oath 
is  by  such  Act  made  subject." 

If  a  Roman  Catholic  came  to  the  table  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  prescribed  for  Pro- 
testants, it  would  be  a  virtual  recantation 
of  his  religion,  because  he  would  take  an 
oath  which  a  Roman  Catholic  was  forbid- 
den from  taking,  and  by  taking  the  Pro* 
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testant  oath,  he  at  once  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  He  found  hy  this  Act 
that  the  oath  to  he  taken  hy  all  other 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  suhjects  was  sim- 
ple and  plain.  It  was  most  usefully  disen- 
cumhered  of  a  great  deal  of  superfluous 
phraseology  and  useless  acerbation.  The 
Roman  Catholic  oath  remains  uninterpreted 
and  untouched.  I  am  sorry  that  the  field  for 
angry  controversy  and  calumnious  imputa- 
tion remains  unclosed.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  a  liberal  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  that  oath  would  en- 
hance the  difficulties  that  beset  this  mea- 
sure, and  interfere  with  the  permanent  oh,- 
ject  of  this  Bill,  which,  as  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, I  have  much  at  heart.  I  am,  thank 
God,  unlike  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Al- 
bans. In  that  pure  and  disinterested  bo- 
rough, I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  hon. 
Member,  that  Mammon  is  not  an  object 
of  adoration.  With  that  class  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens and  fellow-subjects  who  are 
subject  to  the  disabilities  by  which  I  was 
once  myself  afiected,  I  deeply  sympathise; 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  pressure  of  those 
galling  shackles  which  I  have  ceased  to 
bear.  I  consider  an  exclusion  from  this 
House  a  great  grievance,  and  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  adding,  that  in  that  opinion 
several  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
antagonists  of  this  measure,  who  are  in- 
debted to  Parliament  for  their  signal  suc- 
cesses in  public  and  official  life,  ought  to 
coincide.  The  exclusion  of  the  Jew  is 
grounded  on  an  allegation  of  its  necessity; 
but  we  should  beware  of  the  plea  which  in 
Seville  and  at  Geneva  was  disastrously  fa- 
miliar. So  far  from  this  assumed  necessity 
being  proved,  the  very  contrary  is  estab- 
lished. With  our  present  denials,  our  past 
concessions  are  inconsistent.  The  Jew  she- 
riff, by  whom  a  jury  may  be  empannelled  to 
try  the  first  Christian  commoner  in  England 
for  his  reputation  or  his  life,  cannot  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  Jew  may  hold 
the  high  and  authoritative  office  of  Re- 
corder of  the  city  of  London.  The  hon, 
and  learned  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  is  invested  with  that 
municipal  dignity,  and  however  eminent 
his  position  in  this  House,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Member  of  Parliament  is 
merged  in  the  Recorder.  A  Jew  can  vote 
for  the  worst  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
cannot  vote  for  the  best  Jew.  The  anom- 
alies do  not  stop  hero.  You  exclude  the 
least  formidable  of  all  Dissenters,  who 
cares  as  little  as  Gallic  for  your  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,   and  who  is  equally  in- 


different to  the  deepest -dyed  Catholi- 
cism and  to  Protestantism  of  the  most 
variegated  kind;  while  you  admit  the  Ca- 
tholic, whose  Church  you  overthrew,  and 
the  Presbyterian,  hy  whom  your  Church 
was  overthrown.  We  are  told  that  the 
Christian  character  of  this  House  would  be 
affected  by  this  measure,  as  if  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  the  House  did  not  depend 
on  the  Christian  character  of  the  English 
people.  As  well  might  you  tell  us  that 
England  was  not  a  Christian  country,  he- 
cause  Jews  have  not  been  expelled  from 
England,  as  they  were  driven  from  the 
countries  in  which  avowed  infidelity,  flagi- 
tious immorality,  and  merciless  intolerance 
were  combined.  Will  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire  contend  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  which  Jews 
are  admitted,  is  less  Christian  than  the 
Congress  of  Mexico,  where  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded ?  There  were  four  Jews  in  the  late 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France — M.  Cre- 
mieux,  M.  Goudcl&ux,  M.  Fould,  and  M. 
Serpent.  Did  an  irreligious  sentiment 
ever  escape  their  lips,  or  did  they  expostu- 
late against  the  celebration  of  those  augnst 
ceremonies  of  Catholicism,  which  happily 
indicate  a  restoration  of  that  faith,  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  its  statesmen, 
France  stands  so  much  in  need?  Will 
any  man  maintain  that  if  a  Jew  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  House,  he  would  abuse  his 
trust,  and  insult  the  religious  feelings  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  or 
those  that  sent  him  here  ?  So  much  for  the 
alleged  necessity  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jew.  I  will  not  notice  the  sanctimonious 
sophistications  of  the  men  by  whom  we  are 
informed  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
the  auxiliaries  of  Onmipotence,  and  lend 
our  aid  to  the  Almighty  in  the  fdlfilment 
of  the  prophecies,  by  shutting  the  Roths- 
childs and  the  Goldsmidts  and  the  Monte- 
fiores  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
assertion  deserves  almost  as  little  regard 
who  tell  us  that  into  a  genuine  Englishman 
you  cannot  turn  a  Jew;  enough  to  say  that 
the  Jews  are  good  citizens  and  good  sub- 
jects— loyal  to  their  Sovereign,  and  at- 
tached to  their  country,  lovers  of  order 
and  obedient  to  the  laws — and  that  many 
of  them  are  eminent  for  their  virtaes, 
and  distinguished  by  their  almost  bound- 
less charity — that  upon  misery  in  every 
form,  whether  it  be  Jew  or  whether  it  ho 
Christian,  they  look  with  an  eye  of  indis- 
criminately munificent  commiseration.  By 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis, 
who  have  the  best  and  nearest  cognisance 
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of  their  conduct,  they  are  enthnsiasticallj 
BuirtMned.  Not  only  has  the  City,  properly 
80  called,  returned  a  Rothschild  to  Parlia- 
ment, hut  hy  the  representatiyes  of  the 
multitudinouB  metropolitan  constituencies, 
this  Bill  is  zealously  supported.  It  will 
not  he  said  that  2,000,000  of  Englishmen 
are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  no  city  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  Christianity  more  prized  and  re- 
Torenced;  from  the  summit  of  that  ma- 
J€Mrtic  temple,  dedicated  hy  England  to  the 
name  of  that  famous  Jew  who  so  essen- 
tially contrihuted  to  disseminate  the  reli- 
gion of  charity  through  the  world — oyer 
the  vast  expanse  of  wealth  and  of  great- 
ness, of  grandeur  and  of  power,  in  which 
80  many  of  the  glories  of  Imperial  England 
are  assembled — the  cross  appropriately 
aacends.  It  is  the  memorial  of  a  great 
Bin,  but  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  measureless 
mercy — it  is  the  type  of  a  religion,  with 
wilien  penalties  for  the  sake  of  its  propa- 
ntion  are  incompatible.  The  cause  of 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  toleration 
are  identified;  they  are  highly  and  holily 
the  same.  The  yictory  of  the  one  is  the 
triumph  of  the  other;  and  as  for  the 
aehieyement  of  that  yictory,  and  the  con- 
Bommation  of  that  triumph,  I  feryently 
pray»  so  in  that  aehieyement  and  in  that 
consummation  I  most  trustfully  confide. 

Mb.  GOULBURN  was  not  surprised  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House,  from  which  he  had 
been  himself  some  time  excluded,  should 
Bympathise  with  those  who,  under  differ- 
ent curcumstances,  were  placed  in  a  similar 
Bbuation.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
woold  giye  him  leave  to  say,  that  he  pre- 
Bnmed  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  this 
BOl  was  anxious  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  continued  sympathy,  as  he  had  care- 
fully omitted  from  his  Bill  the  elevation  of 
the.  excluded  class  to  an  official  position  in 
the  country.  He  retained  the  obstruction 
which  prevented  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
<rfbse ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  gave  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  opportunity  of 
regoieing  at  theu:  admission  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  left  him  the  greater  blessing  of 
Bympathising  with  their  afflictions  in  their 
exclusion  from  office.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
was  prepared  to  resist  this  measure  as 
one  which  altered  the  character  of  Par- 
liament, and,  therefore,  affected  the  hold 
which  Parliament  had  on  the  affections  of 
the  country.  That  was  the  great  objec- 
tion which  he  felt  to  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  .  But  he  knew  that  other  objec- 
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tions  might  be  raised  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  Bill  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  intended  to  effect  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  For  what  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  legislate  in  this  matter  ? 
There  was  no  general  call  from  the  coun- 
try for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment. But  a  single  constituency,  power- 
ful from  its  position  in  the  metropolis,  and 
powerful  also  from  its  wealth,  had  thought 
fit,  in  defiance  of  the  existing  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Legislature,  to^  send  as  a  representative  to 
the  House  a  person  who  was  unfit  to  execute 
those  duties  which  as  a  representative  he  was 
bound  to  perform  ;  and  they  then  called 
upon  the  House  to  yiolate,  by  a  retrospec- 
tive measure,  those  principles  which  had 
hitherto  guided  the  formation  of  that  as- 
sembly. If  it  were  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  take  care  that  in  no  case  it  should 
relax  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  induce 
the  belief  that  by  frequent  and  multitudi- 
ttpus  applications  it  could  be  induced  to 
relax  that  authority,  that  House  was  bound 
to  refuse  its  sanction  to  a  measure  which  was 
attempted  to  be  forced  upon  it  by  the  mere 
power  of  numbers  and  by  wealth.  If,  then, 
there  were  no  other  reasons  for  refusing  to 
assent  to  the  Bill,  these  would  be  ample. 
But  there  next  came  the  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. He  did  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire was  perfectly  accurate  in  his  asser- 
tion of  the  legal  objections  to  the  measure. 
He  was  not  lawyer  enough  to  attempt  to 
add  any  weight  by  his  opinion  to  the  ob- 
jections of  his  hon.  Friend.  But  he  should 
say,  that  there  was  great  weight  in  his 
hon.  Friend's  arguments,  and  that  they 
had  not  been  shaken,  nor  his  objections 
removed,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dungarvon.  The  Bill  said, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  still  take 
the  oaths  required  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill;  but  there  was  no  compulsory 
provision,  either  in  the  first  or  sixth  clause, 
by  which  Roman  Catholics  could  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  more  stringent  oath 
enacted  for  them,  in  preference  to  the 
one  about  to  be  provided  for  Protestants. 
They  knew  that  a  Protestant  Member  of 
the  House  had  preferred  taking  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath  to  the  Protestant  one;  but, 
under  the  great  change  about  to  be  effect- 
ed by  this  Bill,  they  did  not  know  that 
that  oath  would  not  be  entirely  abrogated. 
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It  abrogated,  so  far  as  regarded  the  Pro- 
testant Members,  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
And  what  was  the  object  of  that  oath  ? 
It  was  to  prevent  the  admission,  by  any 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  of  the  right 
of  any  foreign  Power,  Prince,  or  Potentate, 
to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
within  these  realms.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic oath  distinctly  denied  the  right  of  any 
foreign  Power  to  exercise  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  thereby  admitting  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  now  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  away  with  the 
oath  of  supremacy  for  the  sake  of  admit- 
ting Jews,  and,  consequently,  to  do  the 
yerj  thing  which  they  refused  to  do  for 
iiie  Roman  Catholics  or  the  Dissenters. 
That  which  they  had  refused  to  do  for 
those  who  professed  Christianity  only  in 
a  different  form  from  themselves,  they 
were  about  to  do  for  those  who,  unlike 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  were 
opposed,  not  only  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  He  wished  next 
to  make  some  observations  upon  an  argu- 
ment used  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard,  who  said  that  it  was  the  right  of 
every  honest  British  subject  to  have  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man meant  to  say,  that  that  was  the  law 
at  present,  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  should  beg 
leave  to  differ  with  him  entirely.  There 
were  many  honest  British  subjects,  who 
had  no  qualification  to  entitle  them  to 
sit  in  that  House.  There  were  many 
who  exercised  professions,  and  others  who 
held  offices,  which  disentitled  them — which 
excluded  them  from  Parliament.  That 
was,  therefore,  not  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Jews 
to  Parliament.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  confined  purely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  civil  affieurs  of  the  country; 
if  they  never  interfered  with  religious 
matters,  or  if  Government  were  quite  sepa- 
rated from  religious  concerns,  he  could 
understand  the  propriety  of  admitting 
Members  into  Parliament  who  entertained 
views  entirely  hostile  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  whilst  the  House  asserted  a 
right  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church,  but  with  the  essential 
interests  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  admission  of  such  persons. 
He  had  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham say,  that  he,  though  a  Dissenter, 
would  not  be  debarred  from  interfering 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  Established 


Churehy  and  the  sentiment  was  received 
with  general  approbation  from  those  who 
usually  acted  with  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
One  hon.  Gentleman,  indeed,  had  quoted 
the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  But  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
would  quote  from  another  Prelate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublm  (Dr.  Whately),  than 
whom  there  was  no  more  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment. That  most  reverend  Prelate  had 
published  a  corrected  report  of  a  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  that  speech  he 
said  that  it  was  asserted  that  persons  who 
vilified  the  Great  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  m 
share  in  the  councils  of  the  country.  And 
on  that  point  arose  a  question  to  which  it 
was  very  hard  to  reply.  For  whoever  was 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  was 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government, 
not  of  the  State  only,  but  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  case  of  its  tem- 
poralities, but  of  its  purely  ecclenastical 
affiairs.  If,  therefore,  it  were  asked  of 
him  what  right  Jews  had  to  legislate  for  a 
Christian  Church,  he  knew  not  what  an- 
swer could  be  given.  That  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Whately.  But  it  had  been  in- 
sinuated, rather  than  asserted,  in  that 
House,  that  the  belief  of  the  Jews  being 
founded  upon  a  portion  of  the  saored 
Scriptures,  it  was  not  so. very  different 
from  the  Christian  belief  as  some  people 
asserted  or  imagined.  He  had  even  heard 
one  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  that 
House  say — ^and  it  was  with  great  Burprise 
he  listened  to  the  assertion — that  he  con- 
sidered the  Jew  to  be  only  an  imperfect 
Christian.  He  (Mr.  Goulbum)  knew  not 
who  amongst  that  assembly  could  chum  the 
title  of  a  perfect  Christian.  Would  to  God 
that  any  of  them  could !  They  were  all, 
at  best,  but  imperfect  Christians;  and  if 
they  viewed  the  Jews  only  as  imperfect 
Christians  also,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  from  attend- 
ing the  synagogue,  or  Jews  from  hold-* 
ing  office  in  the  Christian  Church  ?  But 
could  any  man  who  knew  the  two  profee* 
sions  of  belief,  assert  that  the  differenoe 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  was 
slight,  whilst  the  Christian  viewed  aa  an 
object  of  adoration  One  whom  the  Jew 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  abhorr^ce-^ 
that  there  was  little  difference  between 
believing  in  a  Saviour  already  oome,  and 
looking  for  one  as  yet  unborn-— between 
trusting  in  the  mercies  of  him  aa  QiA,  who 
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WM  considered  bj  those  others  as  an  im- 
postor?    It  was  most  dangerous  to  as- 
sert snoh  a  principle.     It  had  been  said  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  that  there  was 
BO  iniention  when  the  words  "  on  the  true 
&Hh  of  a  Christian"  were  first  introduced 
into  the  oath,  to  exclude  the  Jews  thereby. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  of  the  city 
of  London  had  exposed  that  fallacy.  There 
eertiunlj  was  no  such  intention  entertained 
at  the  time,  for  the  Jews  were  then  in 
anoh  a  situation  that  they  were  not  recog- 
nised at  all.     But  if  they  were  to  teU  him 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  that  it  was  not  afterwards 
intended  to  exclude  them  by  continuing 
those  words,  he  should  say  that  the  asser- 
tion was  contrary  to  the  manifest  intention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  the  constitution.     In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  the  oath  was  directed  to 
be  taken  upon  the  holy  eyangelists.     The 
1st  William  and  Mary  introduced  a  new 
oaih,  and  the  words  '*  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian"    were  certainly  omitted 
from  it.     But  then  it   provided  that  the 
now^oath  should  be  taken  like  the  old, 
upon    the  holy  evangelists;    and    subse- 
quentlj  the  words  were  reintroduced.     By 
we  10th  Geo.  I.,  when  it  was  thought  ad- 
fisable  to  admit  Jews  to  certain  offices  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  provided,  that  the  lat- 
ter words  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,  **  which 
prevented  Jews  from   taking  the   oath," 
should  be  omitted  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned,   thereby   showing    that  whatever 
miffht  have  been  the  intention  of  the  origi- 
Dafoath,  the  words  were  accepted  by  Par- 
liament as  excluding  the  Jews.     But  the 
question,  after  all,  was,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  was  not  that  Jews 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Legislature; 
and  that  such  was  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitation  was  evident  from  the  general  prac- 
tice from  the  earUest  period.     It  had  been 
the  practice  from  the  earliest  time  to  bind 
op  every  action  of  the  Legislature  with  a 
religions  ceremony.    When  the  Queen  was 
called  to  the  Throne,  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  attended  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  services  of  the  Church  were  per- 
formed.    The  venr  daily  business  of  the 
House  commenced  with  prayer,  showing 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  constitution 
that  the  Legislature  should  be  Christian. 
Was  not  the  object  evidently  to  unite  all 
the  Members  in  a  common  prayer — in  a 
prayer  in  which  all  Christians  could  unite, 
so  as  to  obtain  that  blessing  from   united 
prayer  which  might  not  be  granted  to  in- 
dividual and  divided  supplication.     This 


was  a  distinct  indication  of  what  was  the 
intent  of  the  constitution — ^that  the  com- 
mon prayers  should  be  offered  up  by  all 
through  one  Mediator.     Now,  could  the 
Jew  join  in  that  prayer  ?     Could  he,  who 
disbelieved  in  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
faith,  join  in  Christian  worship  ?    Suppose 
a  Jew  to  be  elected  to  the  Chair,  could 
there  be  anything  more  painful  than  for 
the  chaplain  to  be  offering  up  prayers  in 
which  the   Speaker  could  not  conscien- 
tiously join  ?     And  supposing  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  be  thrown  open 
for  the  admission  of  Israelites,  what  an 
himiiliating  sight  would  it  be  to  see  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi  sit  side  by  side  with  a  bishop  of 
the  Established  Church  discussing  ecclei^ 
astical  affairs  ?     It  had,  indeed,  been  ar- 
gued, that  they  were  bound  by  their  duty 
of  charity,  as  Christians,  to  extend  to  the 
Jews  the  same  privileges  as  they  themselves 
enjoyed.  He  admitted  that  every  man,  whe- 
ther Pagan,  Jew,  or  Christian,  was  equally 
entitled  to  their  good  offices — to  receive  at 
their  hands  relief  in  his  necessities,  and 
instiniction  in  that  which  he  had  not  pre- 
viously had  the  means  of  learning.  But  cha- 
rity did  not  extend  to  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent.    Charity  had  not  ceased,  but  self- 
protection  necessarily  came  into  consider- 
ation.    He  had  charity  for  the  man  who 
intended  to  rob  him ;    but  he  would  not, 
therefore,    give  him  the  power   and   the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.     He  had  charity 
for  the  Jew,  who  differed  from  him  in  re- 
ligious belief ;   but  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  give  him  the  power  of  injuring  the 
religion  which  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  professed. 
But  then  they  were  told  that  they  were 
bound  to  extend  the  privilege  now  proposed, 
because  the  Jews  were  particular  objects 
of  the  Almighty's  favour,  and  would  here- 
after be  restored  to  Palestine.     He  looked 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations  to 
the  period  when  the  Jew  would  become  a 
believer  in  the  Saviour  ;   but  he  could  not 
in   the  intermediate  time   overlook  their 
errors,  nor  could  he  peril  the  institutions 
of  the  country  by  admitting  them  to  seats 
in  the  Legislature  before  that  happy  con- 
summation arrived.     He  beheved  that  the 
passing  of  this  Act  would  cripple  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  for  doing  general  good; 
it  would  increase  the  feeling  of  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  looked  with  appre- 
hension upon  the  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment with  religious  matters.     It  was  said 
that  it  met  with  universal  concurrence  out 
of  doors.     Those  who  said  so,  Uttle  knew 
what  was  going  on  amongst  the  most  use* 
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ful  and  religious  people  in  the  country — 
amongst  people  who  did  not  appear  upon 
the  hustings  at  elections,  nor  at  public 
meetings,  but  who  silently  and  quietly 
went  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  po- 
pulation, promoting  amongst  them  respect 
for  the  laws  and  love  of  religion.  To 
those  pe6ple  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would 
be  a  severe  blow  and  a  heavy  discourage- 
ment. It  would  not  relax  their  exertions 
or  disturb  their  loyalty,  but  it  would  enable 
those  amongst  whom  they  went  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  them,  and  to  tell  them  that 
the  Legislature  upon  which  they  relied  so 
strongly  was  no  longer  a  Christian  one. 
Those  people  would  not  consider  the  num- 
Ipl'  of  Jews  in  Parliament;  they  would 
iiierely  observe  that  access  was  freely 
given  to  them;  and  the  effect  would  neces- 
sarily be  to  weaken  the  power  of  those  re- 
ligious persons  to  whom  he  referred,  of 
doing  good  amongst  the  masses  of  the  po- 
pulation. It  was  impossible  to  conceal 
from  themselves  that  ever  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and 
the  Reform  Bill  there  had  been  growing 
up  in  the  country  a  continually  increasing 
distrust  in  the  fitness  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  de- 
sire in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  classes  to  see  a 
separation  between  the  powers  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
The  learned  Archbishop,  to  whom  he  had 
before  alluded,  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Jews  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  le- 
gislate in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical; 
others  likewise  leaned  to  the  opinion  that 
the  power  of  legislating  for  the  Church 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them  if  they 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Legislature. 
He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  power  withdrawn  from 
any  Member  of  Parliament,  or  that  the 
struggles  between  the  antagonistic  doc- 
trines of  Jews  and  Christians  should 
strengthen  the  opinion  in  the  country  that 
a  separation  between  Church  and  State 
ought  to  be  effected.  He  should  consider 
few  evils  greater  at  the  present  time  than 
that  the  Church  should  be  insulated  in  her 
position.  He  strongly  felt  the  importance 
of  not  separating  the  ecclesiastical  from 
the  civil  authority  of  Parliament  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature;  and  had  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  in  view  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious tranquillity  of  the  country,  for  op- 
posing a  measure  that  would  have  that 
effect,  and  which,  moreover,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  real  influence  of 


Parliament  over  a  large  and  extensive 
religious  body  in  the  country,  and  to 
disable  the  Le^kture  from  fulfilling  some 
of  its  most  important  duties. 

Mr.  roebuck  hoped  the  House 
would  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  him  if  he 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  this  question 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  The  example  had  been  set  him  by 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  ex- 
ample, he  would  also  enter  into  this  discus- 
sion now.  However,  if  this  had  been  a 
measure  of  what  was  called  a  democratic 
character,  such  as  a  question  brought  in 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  respec- 
ting the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
that  House,  and  had  been  negatived  once, 
and  its  supporters  were  again  twice,  or 
even  thrice,  to  bring  it  before  the  House 
for  discussion,  he  thought  they  would  very 
soon  have  been  met  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  saying —  •*  Why,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  already — it  has  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  once 
this  Session — why  should  you  want  us  to 
discuss  it  over  again,  when  this  House  has 
already  deliberately  considered  and  rejected 
it?"  Such  an  argument  as  that  would 
have  been  very  forcibly  used  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  such  an  one  as  he  had  just 
supposed.  But  though  the  House  had,  he 
believed,  already  discussed  this  question 
three  times,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
not  satisfied,  but  dug  up  theu:  old  argu- 
ments, and  attempted  to  galvanise  them 
with  new  life,  with  the  view,  he  imagined, 
of  influencing  the  decision  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  had  spoken  of  the 
fate  of  this  Bill  in  the  other  House, 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  describe  as 
composed  of  persons  more  likely  to  listen 
to  arguments  drawn  from  religious  con- 
siderations, and  as  an  assembly  in  which 
questions  of  theology  and  religious  belief 
could  be  more  authoritatively  stated  than 
they  could  be  in  this  House,  giving  them 
altogether  to  understand  that  the  House 
of  Lords  could  better  judge  of  what  was 
fitted  for  the  religious  government  of  this 
country  than  could  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  every 
possible  respect  for  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  but  could  not  concur  in  think- 
ing it  composed  of  a  class  whose  religions 
character  or  ability  was  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  section  of  the  community.  In 
his  experience  it  was  not  in  that  class 
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an  tfamgs  good  and  gmt  made  ber  stnid 
before  the  worid  in  ibe  pootian  die  now 
oeenped.     Bat  tbe  dbaerratiflOB  that  be 
alao  should  offer,  woaM  be  made  with  the 
Tiew  of  inAneodng  the  fstore  &te  of  this 
Bin     The  right  bcB«  Gentkemaa  bad  also 
made    another    remaiik,  which   be  (Mr. 
Boebneh)  eoold  not  oreriooiL     He  bad 
a^ealed  from  the  decition  of  this  Hoose 
to  the  deeinon  of  the  people  out  of  doois, 
and  bad  said  that  this  House  was  not  the 
bod  J  idiich  should  be  referred  to  on  qnes- 
tionslike  the  present.    Now,  in  ihe  eonrse 
of  the  debate  a  few  nig^  ago  on  the  oon- 
stitntion  of  this  House,  one  of  the  great 
argnments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Seeretarj  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  been,  that  tlus  House  dis- 
tinetly    and    acenratelj    represented   the 
feelings  of  the  coontry.     Well,  he  (Mr. 
BoebodL)  woidd  accept  this  argmnent  for 
one  thing  as  well  as  for  another,  and  hold 
that  if  the  House  represented  the  feeUngs 
of  the  eoon^  with  regard  to  the  constito- 
tion  of  this  House,  then  it  also  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  conntrj  on  a  question 
of  this  kind.  It  had  been  declared  bj  large 
majorities  of  this   House  that  this  Bill 
sbmild  pass,  and  he  would  assume  that  it 
was  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  people  of 
England  that  this  Bill  ought  to  become 
Uw.     But,  further,  his  (Mr.  Boebuck's) 
memorj  somehow  or  other  trsTelled  back 
to  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  the  UniTersitj 
Gamlmdge  was  sitting  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) ude  of  tbe  House,  but  on  tbe  right 
had  of  the  Speaker— -in  1828,  when  the 
ri|^t  hon.  Gentleman  did  argue  exactly  as 
be  had  argued  that  night  with  respect  to 
the  Catholics  ;   and  if  they  struck  out  of 
the  speech  be  bad  just  delivered  tbe  word 
'*  Jew,"  and  put  in  its  place  the  word 
**  Cath<&,"  and  substituted  for  the  word 
«*  Christian,"    the    word    "  Protestant," 
they  would  bare  exactly  the  whole  of  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman's  argument  repeated 
and  ronaisted  npon;  and  if  the  same  event 
were  now  to  happen  that  happened  in  the 
year  1828,  they  would  have  precisely  the 
same  result.     Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  then  find  an  admirable  reason  next 
year  for  firing  up  all  hb  terror  and  alarm, 
and  woidd  suddenly  discover  that  there  was 
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Grentkman  answered  by  hif  t^ws^Mcrnutait* 

He  bad  dsBUnrdj  saaed  u«  sy'isft  Ca^ 

tholie  Emaacipaika  Act  a^  t  ' 

Bin,  and  by  the  adnik&«  ^  Iessr 

bers  of  Dissenters  haa  ParKbos 
character  of  thk  Honae  lad 
changed  with  regard  to  the  Ci^crM.  rf 
England,  and  that  daeg«r  iad  ^icmw 
arisen  to  the  eonnexkm  rf  ifc*  Ci35«.  ^ 
the  Sute.  But  the  ririi  hm.  G^iw^gmam 
himself  was  one  of  iht"  vjutta:^Bus  wraes 
to  some  of  thow  mtmxnnsk:  ui£  'noTiarf 
he  not  stood  out  agaoat  ids  itaaer/iiua. 
at  his  r^;ht  band,  but  nw  is  ^^^nwi-ui  w 
hun.  He  did  not  wi*h  Ut  B^tttk  vfiiiuL*Mtiw 
by  using  a  soMkriike  jfcs*.^  um  ^i^  4 
not  the  right  hon.  GeuilaBaEa  4niiiJ  W 
commander  then--a.  1*  da  MP^T^ 

^^iT^Jf  >  ^T^  ***  «-^ 
to  be  un-Cbnstaami*l     la,  i^Vi  i^  tJ^ 

he  (Mr.  Boebock J  was  mi^s^  ^  i^w 

what  WM  m«ntW  the  i«^  ^.^^  avZ 
wastobeun.Christaaw«,dr  WW  w 
were  about  to  admit  oer^  r^^U^ 
amongst  them  who  <,p«Jr  y^^^^^Z 
Jewish  religion.  W^V'tLi^  ^^ 
had  none  m  that  Hou»^  wU  uTd  uut  p.X2 
Je  Christian  rehglou  uxr^y.^^^ 
Had  that  nererooenrr^ti^tUaii^  hu^ 
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•re  3^ni  III  mdu  Escerfering  with  their  re- 
l^un.  y  .w.  f'}r  vhom  and  why  were 
"Hir^  iu^  Le:r5laciiie  t  Why,  hecause 
-arr?  Tnr»  jenriemen  of  the  Je¥riBh  per- 
^n^Lsiun  Tuo  jdii  3o  nice  a  sense  of  what 
m  jaia  -rris.  uuu  they  refused  to  come 
.:iio  -.has  Htiuae  on  any  pretext  whatso- 
•^pT.  )T  JL  xaj  manner  whatsoeyer,  that 
▼o-uii  imneaiui  *iieir  honour,  their  moral- 
:-  jf  -iieir  ryiiiTon-  They  were  actuaUy 
i>jw  !e  jaiarinir  :'or  under  consciences;  and 
^r  -iie  iun.  'jiintienuin  came  down  to  the 
H-jUf.-  -vita  tiiat  ipecies  of  hardihood  and 
:nei  Jiui'-'trj  or  Lncention  that  distingnish- 
A  'hn  :ias»  it  Lpintlemen  to  which  he  be- 
.uniTM.  .md  »jok  lc  upon  him  to  stigmatise 
i  :isLsi  li  iis  wilow-«ubjects — aye,  or  fel- 
'.'jw-oien  —  wiih  an  utter  absence  of  all 


House  r       r    iii   "i:-^  "facTLT   '.iienii^i 

zhaz  its   in-.-anstiJiiiisiiiijn  Tr^ui'i  "?e  -jp*-    liunour  jr  aomfstr,  as  to  profess  a  religion 

▼ent«Hi 


"hat  r«3lieved  them  from  the  strongest  ties 
^iiicii  meu  had  agreed  to  make  between 
}ne  another,  and  to  which  they  attributed 
:]iti  3CTon:^st  sanction  that  the  fears  of 
mankind  could  manufacture.      Yes,   the 
JO  a.  G«entlemaa  had  come  down  there,  and 
:hou;rht  dt  to  impute  to  them  an  utter  dis- 
A  -"pocio:*  jt  TaiL'iriar-i  zo    r«:>y:tird  oi  the  most  sacred  ties  and  obliga- 
•>nier  :o  coaviliaco  jppo-    ^uns.  from  some  garbled  extraeta  taken 
mm  a  book  that  he  had  looked  into  for  the 
nrsc  time  when  he  made  the  extracts-^ 
extracts  which  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  was  cer- 
tain, from  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  (ren- 
cleman  read  them,  he  did  not  understand, 
because  all  he  gathered  from  them  was  an 
bad  been  adminiscored  iown    imputation  against  the  honour  and  honesty 
and  wiiat  w:i:^  liie  rvsuit  i  \  ot  the  persons  of  whom  he  was  speaking. 


which  :iiey'  .-ar^'i  i.-cnm^  '  3ut  :iie  r^^tic 
iiun.  'jeacitman  siid.  "iie  3ill  ▼as  Li::^r- 
JUS  Lu  luocher  ^-j.".".  ".'►.-•.•tiuso  zh^-y  'Ten* 
about  zo  odmic  '.'aciii/iiL-*  t-io  ".uok  :h;5 
^on  ^atii.  '3u:  -vh-^z  t-is  :!j  jannt^a 
then  .'  'd^:  "jad  Jeeii  joiiiT-'d.  ae  jad  said, 
to  incr»)duL*«.  .*» 
the  L'liLin.'b.  :u 

*itiou  Aud  zo  "k.>rteu  iown  dbe  bigotry   jf 
his    •.'ouucrvmeu.    ^   olaaso    in    tiio    oach 
taken  by  ^iie  Catholie*:    and  jn  the   re- 
peal or  :he  Te<c  A.'t  :he  Dissenwps  had 
to  bind  : he ui selves  aot  w 
labiishod    i.*hun,'h.       The 
oacii.  nearly 
10  this  dav 


injure  tae 
fame    Cac: 


Es-' 
Loiie 


Why.  he  :houj;hc.  one  Ca:holie  had  been 
pnckeil  in  his  c\.>nscLOuee  about  the  oach 
— scanvlv  !!iore  ihaii  one.  Ho  tilr. 
Koebuck'  had  st*eu  Catholics  most  pro- 
iK»rly  lej:»slatinic.  voting:,  speaking,  and 
doiiii;  all  they  possibly  could,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Parliameiu.  to  alter  the  revenues 
of  iho  Ksiablished  Chureh.  Had  Catho- 
lics aud  Dissenters  loirislated  on  the 
i'hurv»h  of  Knvrland  just  the  same  as  if 
ther\>  had  btvu  no  such  clause  ?  And 
wher\^  thou  was  the  use  of  an  idle  oath, 
bv  which  only  one  conscience  was  prick- 
ed— an  i>ath  that,  like  a  flimsy  web, 
could  not  catch  the  strong  flics,  but 
aomotiinos  ontanirlnl  the  wings  of  a  weak 
ouo.  Tho  hon.  iiontloman  opposite,  the 
Mombor  for  Warwickshire,  with  the  reek- 
loss  bigi>trY  that  distinguished  the  class  to 
which  he  bolongCil,  had  dipped — that  was 
the  literary  ]»hraso — had  dipped  into  the 
Talmud  and  tho  Jewish  Prayer  Book,  and 
proiluoed  extracts  to  show  that  tho  Jewish 
Rabbis  gavo  disjvousations  to  their  follow- 


Of  the  nature  of  the  extracts  themselTes 
—of  what  they  led  to — and  how  they  bore 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Jews — the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  as  ignorant  now  as  he  had 
been  six  'months  ago;  and  six  months  ago 
he  had  not  seen  the  book.  Tet  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  had  the  courage — that  was 
not  tho  right  word  by-the-by — ^the  courage 
to  say  of  men  quite  as  honourable  as  him- 
self in  every  relation  of  life,  that  th^  were 
utterly  regardless  of  an  oath.  But  what 
was  the  value  of  his  argument.  He  had 
said,  tho  Jews  received  from  their  leaders 
and  Rabbis  annually,  at  stated  times,  a  dis- 
pensation relieving  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath.  Did  the  hon.  Member  de- 
rive this  aspersion  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  great  book  of  authority  with  the  Jew  ? 
[Mr.  Newdeoate:  From  the  Jewish  Prmyei^ 
book.]  No,  ho  found  it  in  the  Jewish 
Prayer-books.  Why,  ho  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
could  bring  writers  of  every  class  of  Chria- 
tinns,  giving  exceedingly  strange  andratho* 
twisting  reasons,  too,  full  of  obUqoity,  and 
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bj  no  means  straightforward  or  honest,  to 
relieve  men  from  many  grave  and  sacred 
obligations.  But  should  he  feel  himself 
justified  on  that  account  in  saying  that 
Christians  had  an  utter  disregard  of  Chris- 
tian duty?  The  celebrated  Pascal,  with 
regard  to  the  Provincial  Letters,  did  not 
tlunk  of  attacking  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  commentators,  because  certain 
Jesuitical  vrriters  twisted,  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose, the  grave  obligations  of  religion. 
No,  Pascal  was  too  ingenuous  for  that: 
he  attacked  the  writer  of  the  book  indi- 
vidoally,  and  not  all  Christians  whatsoever. 
And  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  they  who  said  the  Bible  was  the 
great  book  of  their  law,  had  as  strong  a 
sanction  to  an  oath  as  any  that  the  Chris- 
tian took,  and  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire  had  no  more  right  to  impute 
•earelessness  to  them  in  taking  an  oath, 
than  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  to  cast  the 
same  aspersion  on  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself ;  and  let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  was  no  slight  offence  to  charge 
any  man  on  insufficient  evidence  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  solemn  obligations.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  unjust  and  unfair 
towards  those  people,  who  were  not  there 
to  defend  themselves,  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  come  down  there  and  blast  the 
character  of  a  whole  sect  by  an  imputation 
entirely  groundless,  for  it  was  not  sup- 
ported by  then:  belief.  They  were  as  sin- 
cere, as  honest  in  the  belief  of  their  reli- 
gion, as  upright  in  all  their  dealings  as  any 
Christian  man,  or  set  of  men;  and  there- 
fore he  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life  they  were  guided 
by  the  sanctions  that  affected  ourselves, 
and  that  among  those  sanctions  that  of  an 
oath  was  one  to  which  they  attached  par- 
ticular obligations.  Therefore  it  was  to- 
tally unjust  to  refuse  a  right  of  this  kind 
to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  on 
gronnds  of  this  character.  They  were 
taily  qualified  in  point  either  of  instruction 
or  of  money;  they  believed  and  adhered  to 
ihe  faith  in  which  they  were  bom,  the 
same  as  we  did  ourselves;  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  they  were  per- 
fectly honourable  and  honest ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  onus  rested  with  the  other  side 
io  show  why  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
freemen,  which  he  had  shown  belonged  to 
them  a  priori,  could  fairly  bo  taken  away 
^m  the  Jews.  True  it  had  been  said 
that  they  were  sometimes  aliens;  but  the 
grandfaUier  of  the  Solicitor  General  him- 
self had  been  an  alien;  and  yet  that  was 


not  considered  a  reason  why  the  Solicitor 
General  should  be  excluded.  Therefore, 
a  better  argimient  than  that  the  grand- 
father of  a  Jew  was  an  alien,  must  be 
found  to  justify  his  exclusion  from  that 
House.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  oath  on  the  holy  evangelists 
was  imposed  when  they  were  not  aliens, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  oath  was  design- 
edly made.  But  there  were  two  Gentle- 
men of  the  Quaker  persuasion  in  that 
House  who  did  not  take  the  oath  on  the 
holy  evangelists.  He  recollected  that  when 
Mr.  Pease  came  to  the  table  of  that  House 
he  refused  to  swear.  What  did  the  House 
do?  They  altered  the  form,  and  Mr. 
Pease  did  not  take  the  oath  upon  the  holy 
evangelists,  but  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion. That  disposed  of  the  argument  with 
respect  to  the  holy  evangelists.  Why  no 
Gentleman  would  say  that  there  was  any 
Act  of  Parliament  to  admit  Quakers  into 
that  House;  but  what  the  Act  did  say  was 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  affir- 
mative might  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath 
from  Quakers.  And,  moreover,  an  Act 
had  lately  passed  enabling  all  parties  in 
courts  of  justice  to  take  oaths  in  that 
manner  which  should  be  considered  bind- 
ing upon  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Montgomeryshire,  in 
the  debate  on  the  admission  of  Quakers  to 
that  House,  referred  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment enabling  the  affirmation  of  Quakers 
to  be  taken  in  courts  of  justice  and  other 
places,  and  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
superior  rights  and  privileges  which  could 
not  be  limited  by  implication.  He  asked 
them  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter, would  not  examine  a  Quaker  upon 
his  affirmation,  and  upon  that  examination 
decide  upon  the  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency of  a  measure  ?  Upon  that  reasoning 
Quakers  were  admitted  to  that  House,  and 
he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  now  asked  whether  or 
not  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  their 
judicial  capacity,  would  not  take  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Jew  in  a  way  that  was  con- 
sidered binding  upon  him  ?  And  if  so,  he 
contended  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
could  change  the  form  of  oath  with  respect 
to  the  Quakers,  it  had  the  same  power  to 
change  it  with  respect  to  the  Jews.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had  declared  that  Unitarians 
were  not  Christians,  and  yet  there  were 
Unitarians  in  that  House;  and  an  Unitarian 
might,  perchance,  occupy  the  Speaker's 
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chair.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  Had  en- 
deavoured to  terrify  the  HouBe  by  saying 
that  a  Jew  might  become  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  Jew,  not  long 
since,  had  officiated  as  sheriff — that  a  Jew 
was  at  this  moment  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible ho  might  become  a  Lord  Mayor. 
By  the  fact  of  his  being  Lord  Mayor  he 
would  become  a  Privy  Councillor.  [Mr. 
Law:  No,  no.]  At  all  events,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown  he  would  appear  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
denied  that  any  mischief  could  accrue  from 
the  election  of  a  Jew  to  Parliament,  the 
choice  of  whom  was  the  deliberate  act  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Was  not  the  choice 
of  the  people  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  selection  was  a  sound  one?  If  the 
people  sent  unworthy  representatives,  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  No  law 
which  could  be  passed  would  prevent  the 
people  from  making  such  a  choice  as  they 
deemed  expedient.  But  he  had  sufficient 
faith  in  his  countrymen  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  make  an  unworthy  choice. 
The  story  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  London  told  of  a  man  who  said 
that  he  voted  for  Baron  Rothschild  because 
Jews  were  excluded  from  Parliament,  and 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  him  if  they  were 
admissible  to  the  Legislature,  proved  that 
the  man  in  question  voted  from  principle, 
and  not,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man more  than  insinuated,  from  a  spirit  of 
subserviency  to  a  wealthy  man.  Baron 
Rothschild  was  recommended  to  that  man 
by  your  pernicious  law.  He  voted  not  for 
Baron  Rothschild  the  millionaire,  but  for 
Baron  Rothschild  the  representative  of  the 
great  principle  of  religious  freedom.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  this 
Bill  had  been  forced  upon  Parliament  by 
the  contumaciousness  of  the  people  of  Lon- 
don. But  he  could  not  call  the  exercise 
of  a  free  choice  contumacy.  He  thought 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  debate  had 
been  conducted  was  worthy  of  the  people 
of  England.  All  that  the  people  had  in 
view  was  the  principle  which  the  Bill  con- 
tained. It  was  not  the  question  of  the 
election  of  Baron  Rothschild  or  anybody 
else;  it  was  the  great  question  of  religious 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bill  which 
the  people  cared  about.  It  was  on  account 
of  that  principle  that  he,  and  he  believed 
people  out  of  doors,  supported  the  Bill, 
that  the  people  were  excited  upon  it.  [Mr. 
Flumftbe:  No,  no!]    The  hon.  Member 


for  East  Kent  seemed  to  think  there  could 
be  no  excitement  but  on  the  bigoted  side. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  petitions 
on  this  subject.  But  were  there  not  peo- 
ple who  felt  strongly  upon  the  question, 
and  who  did  not  petition?  He  remem- 
bered the  time  when  petitions  crowded 
the  table  of  the  House;  but  the  people 
had  ceased  to  adopt  that  mode  of  r^ 
dress.  He  felt  finnly  convinced  that  no 
one  who  advocated  this  measure  would 
have  reason  to  regret  what  he  had  done 
before  any  of  the  large  constituencies. 
He  knew  more  than  one  large  constituency 
from  personal  observation,  and  he  knew 
that  large  constituencies  thought  only  of 
maintaining  the  great  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  regardless  whether  the  question 
affected  a  large  or  a  small  number.  It 
was  because  he  perceived  a  great  living 
principle  in  the  Bill  that  he  gave  it  his 
support;  and  he  trusted  when  the  Bill 
should  have  reached  its  last  stage  that  the 
noble  persons  of  whom  mention  had  been 
made  would  pay  that  deference  td  the  freely 
and  constitutionally  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Christian  people  of  England  which 
they  had  paid  before,  and  that  they  would 
not  refuse  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people,  namely,  to 
have  this  great  principle  of  religions  fre&> 
dom  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  NAPIER  fully  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be 
decided  on  personal  grounds.  He  thonght» 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  had  proved  too  much;  for  if  his  ai^go- 
ment  was  good  for  anything,  it  went  to 
show  that  oaths  ought  to  be  totally  abol- 
ished, and  pecuniary  qualification  alfto,  if 
it  was  to  rest  merely  on  the  opinion  of  » 
large  constituency  who  were  fit  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  The  real  question  be> 
fore  them  was,  whether  Christianity  was 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  ?  and  if  it  were 
so,  he  would  ask  where  was  the  man  who 
would  deny  the  fairness  of  excluding  from 
the  House  persons  opposed  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  religion  ?  The  Bill  of  the  present 
Session  was  different  to  that  of  last  year; 
and  though  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  omitted  the  oath 
of  supremacy  with  regard  to  the  Cath(dies» 
he  had  retained  in  the  oath,  "  on  the  tme 
faith  of  a  Christian:'*  now,  if  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  Chris* 
tianity  should  be  the  basis  on  which  paiw 
ties  were  admitted  to  that  Hoase>  whj 
were  those  words  retained  ?    Suppoung  ^ 
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Deist  were  to  be  retnraed  to  that  House, 
WM  he  to  be  excluded  while  the  Jew  was 
admitted  ?  He  maiotained  that  Christian- 
itj  was  the  basis  on  which  the  British  con- 
stitution was  founded ;  and  that  they  were, 
tfaerefture,  bound  to  exclude  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  State  all  parties  not  believing 
in  tiie  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  not  be- 
cmnse  he  had  personal  objections  to  any 
man  or  body  of  men  that  he  maintained 
these  opinions,  but  because  he  conceived 
be  was  bound  by  his  religion  to  support 
the  principle  he  had  just  laid  down.  He 
liad  knelt  by  the  side  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  prayed  with  them;  but  then  they 
jmnea  in  prayer  to  a  common  Saviour,  and 
it  was  only  men  that  did  so  that  he  con- 
mdered  ought  to  be  admitted  to  that 
House;  and  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would 
raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  this  Bill  on 
that  ground.  He  had  heard  the  noble 
Lord  who  introduced  the  Bill  use  an  argu- 
mrat  in  its  support  which  he  thought  un- 
worthy of  him.  He  said  that  if  the  Jews 
were  powerful,  the  House  would  not  ven- 
tore  to  oppose  their  Bill,  but  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  that  it  could  be  opposed  with 
safety.  He  denied  that  such  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  opposition  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
because  it  was  considered  that  this  was 
the  last  badge  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
House — ^it  was  because  he  considered  that 
a  faith  which  had  stood  for  more  than 
1,800  years  was  put  on  its  trial  before  a 
small  sect — and  because  he  thought  it  es- 
smitial  to  preserve  that  faith  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  that  he  would  give  his  hum- 
ble vote  against  the  Bill. 

Mb.  W.  p.  wood  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  protested  against  this  measure  as  be- 
ing one  by  which  they  were  about  to  part 
with  ike  last  badge  of  Christianity;  but  he 
(Mr.  Wood),  on  the  contrary,  hailed  the 
measure  with  the  hope  that  he  was  for 
the  last  time  entering  his  protest  against 
the  last  badge  of  an  unchristian  and  perse- 
eating  spirit.  He  would  enter  upon  the 
aubject  by  saying,  that  it  was  as  a  Cbris- 
tiaa,  no  less  than  as  a  politician,  he  gave 
bis  decided  support  to  the  measure  before 
the  House.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  de- 
lighted in  these  oaths  and  declarations, 
and  would  probably  be  pleased  to  bear  the 
facts  he  was  about  to  mention.  By  the 
Act  that  repealed  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
xmtion  Acts,  every  person  holding  office 
under  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  make  a 
^dedaiation  that  he  would  not  use  that 


office  to  subvert  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  confessed 
that  he  had  been  heartily  ashamed  to  find 
the  extraordinary  care  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  looking  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  according  to  that  Act, 
and  the  number  of  declarations  that  there 
were  made  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
holders  of  the  various  offices  he  was  about 
to  name  had  taken  the  declaration  that 
by  virtue  of  those  offices,  or  the  influence 
conferred  by  them,  they  would  not  seek  to 
subvert  the  Established  Church.  He  had 
taken  the  roll  as  it  was  made  up  at  the  ac- 
cession of  His  late  Majesty  King  William 
IV.  There  were  admirals,  bishops,  and 
others,  who  very  properly,  perhaps,  de- 
clared that  tbey  did  not  intend  to  use  the 
influence  conferred  by  their  offices  to  sub- 
vert the  Established  Church;  but  mingled 
with  them  he  found  the  following  officers 
— ^the  master  of  the  King's  band,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  same,  the  King's  principal 
porter,  the  housekeeper  at  Hampton-court 
Palace,  then  the  state  pages,  then  the 
King's  gentlemen  porters,  and  the  trum- 
peter of  the  household;  and  then  the  water- 
men, the  barge-master,  the  King's  swan- 
keeper,  the  Topassier  to  the  household — 
he  did  not  know  what  the  office  was,  but 
that  was  the  way  it  was  spelled — and  last, 
not  least,  his  Majesty's  rat-killer,  who 
had  to  make  this  declaration — "  I  will  not 
use  my  office  of  His  Majesty's  rat-killer  to 
subvert  the  Established  Church  as  by  law 
established."  The  roll  would  not  have 
stopped  there  but  for  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  who  had  the  management  of  this 
matter.  The  King's  chimney-sweep  pre- 
sented himself;  but  as  the  officer  thought 
the  matter  was  going  too  far,  the  chimney- 
sweeper did  not  appear  on  the  roll.  It  was 
disgraceful  to  continue  su'^h  a  practice; 
let  fit  men  be  appointed,  and  no  declaration 
will  be  necessary  ;  and  if  an  unfit  man 
made  a  thousand  declarations  he  would  not 
be  the  better  for  it.  If  they  looked  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  saw  what  had 
been  done  since  the  Test  Act  was  re- 
pealed, as  compared  with  what  was  done 
before — 1,500  churches  having  been  built 
within  the  last  15  years,  more  than  50 
times  the  number  built  in  the  50  years 
preceding — ^he  thought  it  would  be  found 
that  it  was  not  on  declarations  or  such 
miserable  legislation,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land need  depend.  The  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  take  the  earliest  and 
rapidest  steps  to  get  rid  of  this  last  rem- 
nant of  the  system. 
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ICs.  PLUMPTELE  laid,  m  r^ermee  t» 
the  remarks  of  the  hoa.  and  lemnied  Member 
for  Sheffield  And  ochen,  that  it  did  appesr 
to  him  to  be  a  rerj  qiiestiauable  wa j  for  an j 
man  to  show  his  love  for  the  great  Author 
of  our  religion,  b  j  endeamoring  to  iatrodiiee 
parties  into  diac  House  who  said  that  he 
was  a  decdrer  and  an  impostor.  The 
hon.    and  learned  Member  for   Sheffidd, 


too,  had  oaed  the  strong  expression,  that 
there  was  excitement  prevalent  among  the 
people  of  this  comitrr,  in  fsvonr  of  this 
Bin.  He  I  Mr.  Plnmptre)  begged,  howeTO*, 
to  aaT.  in  contradietion  of  that  statement, 
that  tiie  people  were  not  excited  at  all 
vpon  the  sabjeet;  and  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  giren  them  no  proof 
of  anything  of  the  sort.  It  was  tme,  that 
a  portion  of  the  citixens  of  London  had 
zeinmed  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  per> 
soaaon,  as  one  of  their  represcntaliiea ; 
bvt.  if  that  cireomstance  was  to  be  held 
forih  as  a  proof  that  the  people  of  this 
eoantrr  wne  in  ^toot  of  this  measure, 
he  most  denj  it  altogether,  and  maintain, 
that  the  desire  of  th»  people  for  this  Bill, 
was  not  shown  bj  their  petitions  to  that 
House.  He  asserted,  without  foar  of  eon- 
tradietiott,  that  the  most  reflecting  and 
sober^ninded  of  the  pe<^  of  this  coontrj, 
were  exceedingh-  opposed  to  this  measore, 
and  conaidered  that  it  woold  be  an  injniy 
to  CkristiamtT,  if  Jews  were  admitted  to 
Parliament.  aiad«  that  those  who  proposed 
and  passed  sw^  measures  as  these,  were 
undertaking  a  r^  deep  and  serioiis  re- 
sponsibilitT. 

Loai^J^KUSSfiLL  said:  Before  this 
House  goes  to  a  ditision  unon  this  last 
occasion  upon  which  ther  will  hare  to  di- 
yid«>  on  this  BiU«  1  wish  to  take  notice  of 
some  of  tho  arguments  that  haye  been 
usiHi  in  this  debate.  In  the  first  place, 
1  should  notice  that  which  does  not  con- 
eeru  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  but  was 
usisl  as  an  ar«;ument  by  the  right  hon. 
l^tl\Huan  the  Momber  for  the  Unirersity 
of  Cambridge^  that  if  this  Bill  passed, 
Kiuuau  Oathi>lics  would  take  adrantage  of 
thai  i^rt  of  it  which  allowed  another  oath 
to  which  they  had  no  objection  to  be 
taken*  aini  would  not  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  Roman  Catholics.  I 
caMuot  bolicyo  that  such  would  be  the 
v>ase.  lu  the  tint  place,  you  haye,  ac- 
C\wrdii^  to  this  Hill,  all  the  penalties  en- 
tailed \ui  th\>»c  who,  professing  tho  Roman 
i-alholic  r\4i^oii,  shouUl  omit  to  take  the 
^ih  |uro«K«riKH)  for  those  who  are  Roman 
iHv»,  aud  your  penalties  will  subjeot 
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them  to  ihe  lom  of  their  seats,  and,  in 
tiie  next  place,  to  large  pecuniary  penal- 
ties,  for  erery  yote  they  give  in  this 
Hoose.  But,  suppose  there  is  any  diffi- 
eohy  in  enfoteing  those  penalties,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  belicye,  that  any  per- 
son, professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, knowing  that  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament there  was  an  oath,  which  all 
those  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  were  bound  to  take,  would  resort 
to  the  subterfuge  of  taking  another  oath, 
and  not  the  oath  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature fSor  them,  concealing  their  character 
as  Roman  Cathdics,  and  endeayouring  to 
pass  off  for  that  which  tiiey  were  not.  I 
say,  that  if  men  would  be  guilty  of  such 
equiyoeation,  what  security  would  you 
haye,  in  the  presoit  oath,  that  they  had 
no  intention  to  subyert  the  Church  ?  So 
that,  your  security,  as  to  those  who  are 
professed  Roman  Catholics,  remains,  I 
e<medye,  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
you  haye  now.  But  the  chief  of  the 
arguments  addressed  to  the  House  against 
this  BiD,  refer  to  the  clause  of  it  by  which 
Jews  are  to  be  admitted,  and,  as  those 
arguments,  howeyer  ably  urged,  haye  yery 
htUe  in  them  different  from  those  urged 
on  former  occasions,  I  certainly  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  detain  the  House 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Uniyersity  of 
Dublin  says,  that  the  yalue  of  this  decla- 
ration is  not  that  which  is  passing  in  eyery 
man's  mind,  not  the  indiyidual  obligation 
which  rests  upon  eyery  man,  but  the  gen- 
eral oUigation  with  respect  to  hig  eonduot 
in  this  House.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  unless  you  haye  the  first  obligation, 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
says  this  oath  is  not  intended  to  secure, 
you  haye  not,  in  fact,  any  security  for  the 
Christiauity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  admits, 
that  the  oath  cannot  secure  that  indi- 
yidual responsibility,  and  yet  If  you  cannot 
secure  that —  [Mr«  Napier:  I  said*  it 
does  not  secure  personal  religion.]  So  I 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  say — ^that  the  oath  does  not  seoore 
the  personal  religion  of  the  person  who 
takes  it.  But  if  this  does  not  secure  it, 
and  we  know  perfectly  well  that,  alUiottgh, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says, 
the  oath  was  intended  to  exclude  Deists^ 
yet  the  author  of  a  work  of  great  fame, 
adyocating  those  principles,  was  for  a  long 
time  a  Member  of  this  House,  is  not  the 
personal  rdigicm  of  all  the  Members  of 


1^ 


»*» 


Iks  Hi 


A  3inD.  MCisr  Willi- LI  iir ;»;    ^"esoeL-taJt Jbr.   joii  >.^  JkntV^  vvrc  fsM*i.> 


KT  qU^cbsuil  jth  SB.  izini:s^  i'  nci  Tahiti 

►  I*-  'aiK  lien.  a. J  w^'xr-rr  j.t* 

TLomae,  vis  5s  'Oi*  ienrrrr  7-m.   :oc&ji 

Tlie  WoiiL  lai  Varaeii  .'iii^rfszibz  12^ 
Memlicr  5ae  tt*  vTz-T-ErsrT  :c  ."iZLroari 
has  MTgmti,  ic-zf:£^  i::!.:  TzL^ri^  ^^ra  i^it^ 

ihat  Hemben  «c  cL:^  H:<^:>:.  :>:•:  i^d^.cr- 
ing  to  ft  Clrasaftz  f^rcn^::-^.  xzii  jii 
being  caDed  dcc  z:  If-rLiliTc  ::c  i^-»  otN 
rieiiftitirBl  fts  ^&2  **  t:^-  ;-:o?erL5  of 
these  tingdflms  s>J  iisrs-zs^ri  tl^ir  cnlx^ 
in  thftt  lespeci.  E-:  ili:  is  &  dAnz>?r 
wliieh  TOO  liftTe  xnrzrrei  l:-z  *ro.  Wiih 
Tenieet  to  the  maiaicaii^c^  of  ihe  Chunfi! 


?i:r-bMrtfcu  joi  f^v!  1^0  oK^^iuMVft  \\f 
'w'.ii  ill  rt<  p,^5»  ^,*jiV^:?\^\<     1  KAI  iKai 

^.-lii  1  **k  ihi*  House  10  *j:i>v  to  thi> 
Fill  n.-'w  befi>TV  w*.  I  cau^ou  of  wur»o, 
inswer  iv^"  the  i*ie  iKo  \mU  «m\  h^vo  in 
:he  i.:hor  llc*u*o  of  r*rhAmom;  h\\\  it  i« 
trao.  ^  wits  »t*u\)  bv  iho  IhMu  jin«)  Uvuiunl 
Member  fi^r  ShelReKK  t\\M  thert*  An^  iuAn\ 


— ^with  respect  to  dr^Trt  i>c!Atin^  :o  the  persons,  aiui  ei^rtniulv  imauv  of  luv  «sm»ti 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  tot:  L&tc  alloved  luenis,  who  do  fot^l  a  vorv  d(V|t  iuton^l  \\\ 
a  hr  greater  number  of  Members  10  loci*-  this  snbjoot.  Thot  tVvl  a  divp  intonuil  in 
late  who  do  not  belong:  10  the  Chuirh.  it.  not  as  being  in  *nY  why  oonutvloil  with 
and  many  of  whom  are  hostile  to  it.  than  Jews,  not  a*  being  \>artuMilarK  doAinmii 
JOQ  conld  po&siUj  admit  bj  the  admission  that  Jews  should  l>o  adn\it(ed  into  IVlla- 
of  Jews.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-  :  ment,  but  Wauso  thov  tlo  iW\  it  i«  a  %\W\m- 
man  the  Member  for  the  UnivcrsitT  of  t ion  of  ri'ligious  lilnTtv,  ami  (bat  tho  oha 
Dublm  says,  that  I  argued  for  the  ad- 1  raoter  of  the  count r;^'  in  iM»«oonuMl  in  nmh- 
mission  of  Jews,  because  thej  were  not !  ing  that  n^igious  liberty  full  and  com 
a  powerful  body ;  and,  therefore,  might !  plete.  It  is  upon  tlio»o  gnunnU  thai  I 
'  '  '  ask  the  llouso  to  agree  to  tlim  Hill,  and  1 

trust  it  will  bo  in  tluH  houno  that  it  ought 


be  admitted.  That  is  not  exactly  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  what  I  said.  What 
I  said  was  this  —  the  majority  of  this 
House  are  told  that  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  wished  to  come  into  this 
Mouse  were  knocking  at  the  door ;  they 
bare  yery  considcrablo  influence,  and  say 
it  would  be  very  injurious  to  you  if  you 
do  not  admit  them;  and  you  admit  them 
at  once.  Then  there  is  another  set  of 
persons  knocking  at  the  door  still  more 
londly — ^they  say  they  are  coming  in  by 
force  of  arms,  and  will  break  open  the 
doors.  You  say  open  them  at  once — 
let  them  come  in.  Upon  the  third  occo- 
Bion  you  are  told,  "  Hero  is  a  small 
number  of  persons — very  few — they  come 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  other  two 
bodies  have  been  admitted  upon.  They 
say  they  are  perfectly  qualified  as  civil 
members  of  this  community,  and  nothing 
but  their  religious  diifcrcnccs  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  this  Iloune." 
The  only  answer  is,  that  this  is  a  huiuII  j 
nnmber,  and  therefore  it  in  jierfeetly  Haf«; : 
to  refuse  them  admission.  1  nay,  th^^n; 
is  no  magnanimity,  no  justice,  in  thin. 
One  hon.  Gentleman  appoah.'l  to   inc  on 


to  beiumie  an  Act  of  Parliunient. 

Question  put,  **  That  tho  woitl 
stand  part  of  tlio  Qnotttitin." 

The  lIoui>o  divided  :      Aye*  l!7lf 
206  :  Majority  (Ki. 

LUt  of  the  Avi;m^ 


now 


Noun 


the  gvomd  that  many  iM;r?:onM  of  great .  Ji^yuviriiii 


AlMly,  T.  N. 
A<iair,  II.  K. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
AinK'k,  T. 
AiidnrNiin,  A. 
AriiiNtroii;;,  Sir  A. 
AriiiHtron;(,  R.  M. 
Ariiii<lr*l     Aiid    Siirnijr, 

Karl  of 
Ba^Nliitw,  J. 
HaiiiLH,  M.  T. 
Hariii^'.rt.hoii.HlrK.T. 
Jtariii^^  Imri.  V. 
J^'irnanl,  K.  (j. 
iJanN,  M.  T. 
lioUijw,  It.  M. 
IJ'rrk«l<7,  lioii.  r»|»t, 
Jji-rk.  I.  y,  i].  K,  it. 
\Wruii\,  K. 
Jjjnh,  >.ii  'J'.  I*. 

Jil;irV;.)|,   '♦.     W. 

\-AuV>-,  M.  A. 
Jil'  wjri,  K  J. 


^:,  U'fh.  h,  i*. 


hoyjii,  lion,  tliil. 
Mn'iiiil.  T. 
IIi-ikIiI..!. 
llriM-lilKlnirat,  .1. 
I  (rut  hnrl-iiii,  J. 
Krimii,  W. 
Krowim,  It.  |l. 
hiilk<>|..>.  Mrl(,  |».  W. 
Iliiiiliiiry,  K    II. 
Miirkii.  Mr  T   .1. 
hiuiiiii,  r^ir  Iv  N. 

(/IlllltfrllNlli    ll. 

<'i.r<Ui.ll.  V. 
<).irl<r,  .1.  M 
r'inilllrl'I.J   M. 
f'avi-iiillMlt,  ImiIi.  </'  <r 
i'ttM  ii'IikIii  Unu   0    l\t 
i  .!>).  y,  K   h 

riM/iiiHJ'/,  Ml  M. 
'.i< Hit iiip^  itt,n  c  a 

f.'i*  rhuthf  A.  •!     K 
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Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowpor,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.hn.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Divett,  E. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Viact. 
EUice,  E. 
EUis,  J. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fitzwillidm,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  U. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  f . 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A, 
liawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Haytcr,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,T.  E. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Heyworth,  L. 


Bindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Cullagh,W.  T. 
McGregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
MitoheU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
MonseU,W. 
Morison,  Sir  W* 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L» 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D,  J, 
Nugent,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 


PalmerstoD,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  hon.  £.  S. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherford,  A. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G,  P. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 


Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  6. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  0.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thioknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tynte,CoLC.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
WaU,C.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Willyams,  H. 
Williamflon,  Sir  H. 
WUson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood.  W.  P. 
WrightBon,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TXLLXB8. 

Tufhell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.B. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  Jun. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bentinok,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
BUndfbrd,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Braokley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  U. 


Bromley,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  G.  L.  G. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Boiler,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bnnbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  G.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,W.  H.P. 
Ohandos,  Marq.  of 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clive,  H.B.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobbold,  J.  G. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile,  G.  R. 
Compton,  H.  G. 
Conolly,  T. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.S. 
Danes,  D.  A.  S. 
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Willoughby,  Sir  H.  Worcester,  Marq.  of 

TELLBR8. 

Raphael,  A.  Law,  C.  E. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
Bill  read  3^,  and  passed. 

PALACE  COURT  (WESTMINSTER)  BILL. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  giving  a  person 
sued  in  the  Palace  Court,  Westminster, 
a  right  of  election  to  be  sued  in  the  county 
court  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
The  evils  of  the  Palace  Court  were  so  no- 
torious, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  make  more  than  a  few  observations 
in  order  to  point  them  out  to  the  House. 
He  hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  Motion.  If  there  were  any 
any  benefit  greater  than  another  which  a 
Government  could  confer  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country,  it  was  that  of  bringing 
cheap  justice  home  to  every  man's  door. 
Now,  the  Palace  Court  prevented  that 
from  being  done.  It  exposed  those  who 
were  engaged  in  litigation  to  enormous 
and  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
fees  which  were  charged  in  that  court 
were  ten  times  as  large  as  those  charged 
in  any  other  of  the  courts  that  took  cogni- 
sance of  similar  causes.  The  consequence 
was,  that  being  a  court  for  adjudication  of 
cases  in  whtch  the  demands  were  of  small 
amount,  those  wretched  persons  who  were 
dragged  into  it,  were  frequently  reduced  to 
absolute  ruin.  It  was  quite  enough  for  a 
plaintiff  to  bring  his  cause  into  the  Palace 
Court  to  insure  to  himself  a  verdict.  The 
defendant  had  only  to  consent  at  once  to 
what  was  demanded  of  him;  because  it 
was  notorious  that  the  verdict  was  always 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  So  much  was 
this  known  to  be  the  case,  that  the  court 
was  commonly  called  **  The  Plaintiffs' 
Court."  The  public  had  been  made  fami- 
liar with  the  case  of  the  celebrated  writer 
Jacob  Omnium,  who  in  a  case  with  a 
horse-dealer  involving  a  sum  of  only  21. 
178.  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  costs  amounting 
to  2H.  He  would  ask  if  this  was  not  op- 
pression that  demanded  instant  redress  ? 
In  the  Palace  Court  a  person  was  not  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  own  attorney,  but 
must  employ  one  of  a  few  enjoying  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  of  the  court;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  attor- 
neys enjoying  this  monopoly  paid  others  in 
the  shape  of  agency  to  induce  suitors  to 
bring  cases  nto  tnat  court.    In  the  county 


DeedM,  W. 
JUek,  ^ 
Dttd,J.W. 
Dnunmond,  U. 
Dvokworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Dnnoombe,  hon.  A. 
Danoombe,  hon.  0. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Diinda8,G. 
Da  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
^erton,  W.  T. 
£8tcourt,J.  B.  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Floyer,  J. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  G.  H. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Ci<»rdon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Goring,  C. 

Gonlbuni,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Grogao,  E. 
Grocrrenor,  Earl 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Haliord,  Sir  n. 
Hall,CoL 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
Hndyard,  R.  G. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
mi.  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Inglis,SirR.  H. 
JoUiife,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  F.W. 
Knigfatley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  CoL 


Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Pahner,  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennent,  hon.  Col. 
Plowden,W.  11.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Prime,  R. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
St.  George,  C. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
SUnley,  hon.  E.  II. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  II. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  C. 
Vysc,  R.  U.  R.  II. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  n. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
WiUiams,  T.  P. 
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courts  the  process  was  simple,  and  the 
costs  small;  and  he  therefore  thought  li- 
berty should  be  given  to  persons  sued  in 
the  Palace  Court  to  transfer  their  cases  to 
the  county  courts.  As  he  understood  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  did 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  Motion,  he  would 
simply  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
BUI. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  deny  the  grievance  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  complained;  but  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement. 
There  were  six  attorneys,  four  counsel,  a 
judge,  and  sundry  officers  who  had  pur- 
chased their  places  at  a  considerable  price, 
and  to  whom  compensation,  in  the  event 
of  the  court  being  abolished,  would  require 
to  be  given.  He  had  had  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  court  under  consider- 
ation, and  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
but  hitherto  he  had  not  found  time  or 
opportunity  to  do  so.  The  best  course 
would  be  to  abolish  the  court.  That  was 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  but  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  he  wondered 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  was  not  aware  that  un- 
der the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  106, 
compensation  had  been  already  given  to 
the  parties  to  whom  he  had  alluded.  Many 
of  these  persons  had  already  received  much 
larger  sums  than  they  had  paid  for  their 
privileges.  The  House  had  already  paid 
5,0002.  in  compensation  to  that  court,  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  return  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  at- 


torneys of  that  court  had  been  paid  3,0007. 
odd  as  compensation.  But  he  could  prove 
that  the  court  had  been  illegal  &om  its 
origin.  It  was  established  in  the  16th  of 
Charles  XL,  and  it  had,  he  believed,  ever 
since  continued  to  tax  the  people  by  fees 
without  the  sanction  of  Pariiament.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  at  all,  but  to  withdraw  the  patent 
imder  which  the  court  was  held. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  Palace  Court  had  been  recognised 
in  a  variety  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it 
might  be  urged  that  Parliament  should 
not,  therefore,  treat  it  now  as  an  illegal 
institution. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  rejoiced  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  taken  up  this  question, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  House  would  also 
consent  to  abolish  the  twin  sister  of  this 
court — he  meant  the  Record  Court  in  Dub- 
lin, and  that  the  public  would  not  hear  of 
any  unjust  provisions  for  giving  compensa- 
tion to  parties  connected  with  it.  There 
could  be  no  nuisance  abolished  at  the  pre- 
sent day  without  an  outcry  being  raised 
for  giving  some  parties  or  other  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  he 
apprehended  that  courts  of  justice  were 
not  established  for  the  benefit  of  judges 
and  attorneys,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Sir  G.  grey  hoped  that  it  wotild  be 
understood  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  not  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
compensation  as  a  matter  of  right  to- 
wards these  parties. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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SPEECH  OP  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT 
ON  "DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS."— Tuesday,  May  22,  1849.  (See 
p.  848.) 


Ub.  D'EYNCOURT  said,  that  in  bring- 
ing  forwud  the  Motion,  of  which  he  had 
giren  notice,  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  ihortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
he  owed  some  explanation  to  the  House 
before  he  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons 
whidi  he  noped  would  recommend  it  to 
their  attention.  It  would  he  said  that  he 
wse  moTing  for  a  change  which  had  not, 
of  Iate»  been  sought  for  out  of  doors—- 
that  there  were  few  petitions  on  the  sub- 
jeei— 4md  that  the  Motion  was  purely  gra- 
tiutoiii*  It  was  true  that  the  petitions 
were  not  numerous,  and  that  there  was  no 
external  excitement;  but  it  was  equally 
tmey  that  in  every  popular  assembly  where 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  dis- 
eoiBed,  its  imputed  misdeeds  were  charged 
not  only  to  a  deficiency  in  the  repre- 
■entation  of  the  people,  but  to  that  want 
of  %  due  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
oeeaiioned  by  Septennial  Parliaments. 
He  thought  he  was  doing  more  justice  to 
the  qaestion  if  he  brought  it  forward  at  a 
period  when  the  subject  was  dispassionately 
deelt  with  out  of  doors,  and  when  the 
Hooie  would  consider  it  with  coolness  and 
independence,  rather  than  wait  for  an 
ebullition  of  public  feeling,  which  might 
lead  the  House  into  some  indiscreet  course 
^-«nd  when  at  any  rate  it  might  appear 
to  be  driven  into  an  accordance  with  a 
ekmorons  demand.  It  could  not  be  ima- 
fnned  that  a  question  which  before  and  at 
ue  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
■inoey  has  at  various  periods,  more  or  less 
oontinnoaBly,  been  agitated,  should  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  133  years  since  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  was  passed,  and  its  repeal  had 
been  sabmitted  twenty  times,  distinctly, 
and  at  other  times,  repeatedly,  as  a  pro- 
jected portion  of  a  general  reform  of  Par- 
liamentaiy  arrangements;  and  the  House 
might  rely  upon  it  that  the  question  was 
one  yrhleh.  would  never  be  forgotten,  unless 
Bn^ishmen  should  ever  unhappily  forget 
what  were  the  available  securities  for  good 
gOfHument.    Haying  undertaken  the  sub- 


ject years  ago,  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty 
from  time  to  time  to  record  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  to  make  a  continual 
claim  to  what  he  considered  a  public  right. 
If  he  were  asked  why  petitions  had  not 
been  more  numerous,  he  would  reply  that 
it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced 
him  to  abstain,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
from  bringing  forward  the  question,  name- 
ly, that  since  the  Parliament  which  ended 
in  1837,  the  complexion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  given  small  promise  of  suc- 
cess; and  he  owned  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  it  now,  when  he  stated  that 
he  deemed  shorter  Parliaments  a  public 
right :  he  did  not  mean  a  specific  right  to 
Triennial  Parliaments,  but  a  right  to  have 
Parliaments  with  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; and  if  Septennial  Parliaments  were 
too  independent  of  their  constituents,  the 
people  had  a  right  to  have  that  wrong  re- 
dressed. He  should  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  people  had  been  defrauded  of 
what  had  been  deliberately  acknowledged 
in  our  best  times  to  be  a  just  settlement 
of  the  question,  and  that  they  were  morally 
entitled  to  a  remedy.  Having  on  former 
occasions  gone  very  fully  into  the  history 
connected  with  this  subject,  he  should  not 
do  more  now  than  take  a  cursory  view  of 
it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Parliaments 
were  in  old  times,  by  practice,  annual  or 
rather  sessional — ^having  been  summoned 
for  immediate  purposes,  and  then  dissolved. 
But  by  usurpation,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  there  were  five 
Parliaments,  the  aggregate  duration  of 
which  was  fifty  years;  and  sometimes  years 
had  elapsed  without  any  Parliament.  So 
great  were  the  evils  arising  from  these  long 
Parliaments,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  occasional  practice  of  governing  with- 
out a  Parliament,  that  before,  and  at  the 
Revolution,  it  became  a  material  object  to 
do  two  things:  first,  to  secm^  the  frequent 
sitting  of  Parliaments;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  should  be  frequently  elected.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  insisted  that  they  should  be 
frequently  held.    In  1688,  the  adjustment 
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Acoonila^lj.  ic  ^=13  »en!icce«l.  tha:  :I:e  Fir- 
liaruc'n:  tliea  e:i:at:n;^  which  hail  b»»t2Q 
cioc W'l  for  three  jirar-?  >  aad  :ha:  all  furore 
Farliaaiocrs.  "jIiouM  endure  for  seven  years. 
uulesa  JOuner  'liaiolTpd  by  the  Crown.  Now. 
a.-*  tu  tlie  drst  brinoh  ot*  the  preamble — of 
course  expenses  had  been  increased  by  the 
Triounial  Act.  because  out  of  twelve  Par- 
liaiui.Mits  which  preceded  ic  1  excluding  the 
two  l.jiig  rarlianieiits,  occupying:  twenty- 
nine  year?!,  the  averaj:e  of  the  remaining: 
ten  was  only  nine  months  each,  which 
shows  that  long  Farliaments  had  not  be- 
come habitual,  and  that  in  fact  the  Trien- 
nial Act  had  lengthened  the  usual  term, 
although  it  prevented  the  occasional  abuse. 
The  average  of  the  nine  Parliaments  held 
under  the  triennial  law  was  rather  more 
than  two  years  each.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  greater  contention  for 
a  Septennial  Parliament;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  after  the  Septennial  Act,  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  elections  and  the  gross 
corruption  iu  aud  out  of  Parliameut,  be- 
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lov^nr^uiizur  rie  iefinu£  laoa  .my  4f  Ea  pte- 
iei2f>SA}rs:  izid  Mila  imi  aenetuei  tcele- 
iriM^  :a  xLwihxcuii.  Ai^fflr^ispseeA  jevs 
)f  riefM  lenirnemMi  ParuoauHics.  &ring 
Tiiicii  :3r°e  if  s:i  yean  eacn.  hoti  been  ex- 
perlencf!U.  m  £r?iu  md.  iagraos  vere  tlie 
p^ttIs.  duic  in  1734  %  ^jnao.  was  made  to 
repeal  die  A.:t:  of  ITIo.  wmch.  afier  s  most 
ibie  03*1  hiGerssdn^r  deosse  was  iieg»- 
r>«d  by  ^o  I3.  a  Hocse  of  431  Members; 
]£r.  Piiteney  aad  ocoers.  who  badsopport- 
•sd  the  Septennial  Ace.  then  Todng  for  its 
repeal.  The  aciempc  was  repeated  eon- 
onoaily.  and  the  gross  abases  and  eormp- 
rloQ  en^ndered  by  these  long  Par^ameDts 
b.  the  last  centory  (the  nsoal  duration  be- 
inz  aboac  six  years),  at  l«igth  prodnced  a 
Load  demand  for  a  general  reform  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  two  distinct  objects  of 
more  perfect  representation,  and  an  in- 
creased sense  of  responsibility,  by  sborten- 
in:;  the  Parliamentary  term  of  existence. 
These  two  objects  formed  the  elements  of 
erery  treneral  plan  of  reform :  they  were  so 
seated  by  Lord  Grey  and  the  friends  of  tbe 
people  in  1793  ;  and  when  in  1831  the 
tirst  Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment in  tbe  month  of  March  in  that  year, 
by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Rossell), 
it  was  matter  of  surprise  and  dissatisfac- 
tion that  shorter  Pariiaments  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  project.  But  his  noble  Friend 
held  out  the  hope  that  the  consideration  of 
this  point  was  only  postponed — ^fbr  he  ex- 
pressied  himself  in  these  terms  with  regard 
to  it.     He  said — 

"  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  some  particiiUn, 
in  which,  perhape,  this  measure  will  be  conadered 
by  many  to  be  defectire.  In  the  first  plac«,  tber* 
is  no  provision  for  the  shorter  dormtion  of  Pariia- 
meuts,  That  subject  has  been  considered  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  but,  upon  the  vlM>Ie,  wb 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  bt 
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iMPoaglit  before  the  House  by  any  Member  who 
may  choose  to  take  it  up,  than  to  bring  it  in  at 
the  end  of  a  Bill  regulating  matters  totally  dis- 
tinct." 

And  after  some  other  observations,  he 
lidded — 

**  What  the  point  is  at  which  we  may  fix  the 
proper  control  of  the  constituency,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  discuss  at  present.  When  the 
qoestion  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  I  shall  be  ready  to  deliyer  my  opinion." 

Now,  whatever  some  Gentlemen  might 
think  of  this  question  as  a  dangerous  sug- 
gestion, it  is  clear  that  Lord  Grey's  Ca- 
binet entertained  it  deliberately,  and  even 
challenged  the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon 
it.  This  was  in  March,  1831.  The  elec- 
tions under  the  Reform  Act  took  place  in 
DecCTuber,  1832.  At  the  election  for 
North  Lancashire,  a  Colleague  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  that  time,  now  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  made  a  declara- 
tion which  surprised  the  whole  country, 
and  he  should  suppose  surprised  his  noble 
Friend  himself  and  his  other  Colleagues; 
for  these  were  the  words  : — 

'*  If,  Gentlemen,  it  should  be  attempted  in  an- 
other Parliament  to  bring  forward  any  of  those 
sweeping  Motions  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Pariiainents,  and  extending  fUrther  the  elective 
franchise,  or  of  introducing  that  which  I  believe 
is  fidsely  styled  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  to 
those  measures,  as  individuals  and  as  Members  of 
the  Government,  wo  are  bound  (and  I  announce 
at  once  and  openly  our  determination)  to  give  a 
decided  opposition." 

Now  this  was  clearly  inconsistent  with 
that  fair  latitude  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent question  of  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  given  assurance;  and,  however  inauspi- 
cious it  appeared,  it  did  not  deter  him 
(Mr.  D'Eyncourt)  from  bringing  forward  on 
'23rd  July,  1833,  a  Motion  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  conformably 
to  the  general  invitation  given  by  his  noble 
Friend.  That  Motion  was,  to  a  certain 
d^^ee,  met  by  the  Government  with  a  rea- 
sonable indulgence,  so  as  to  show  that  the 
proposition  was  not  deemed  one  which  it 
was  impossible  to  entertain;  for  his  late 
lamented  Friend,  Lord  Spencer,  then  Lord 
Althorp,  and  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House,  instead  of  meeting  it 
hy  a  direct  negative,  contended  that  it  was 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  consider  it — that 
such  consideration  should  be  postponed  to 
the  next  Session;  and  accordingly  moved 
the  previous  question.  On  a  division,  in  a 
House  consisting  of  381  Members,  the 
Motion  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
nine,  although  Ministers  and  their  adhe- 
rents voted  against  it.     Pursuant  to  this 
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suggestion  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  (Mr. 
D'Eyncourt)  made  another  attempt,  on 
13th  May,  1834;  and  in  a  House  of  424 
Members,  he  only  failed  by  fifty  votes,  so 
that  a  different  opinion  on  the  part  of 
twenty-six  of  them  would  have  carried  it. 
In  1837  he  again  failed  by  nine  votes  only; 
but  as  there  were  only  187  Members  pre- 
sent, he  could  not  consider  it  any  test  of 
the  real  opinion  of  the  House.  Having  suf- 
fered twelve  years  to  elapse  without  renew^ 
ing  the  Motion,  he  could  not  be  deemed  im- 
portunate in  submitting  it  now.  In  the  in- 
terval there  had  been  two  Parliaments;  one 
of  them  endured  six  years,  the  usual  length 
of  a  septennial  Parliament,  when  not  dis- 
turbed by  special  circumstances,  such  as  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  or  some  political  con- 
vulsion. Now,  let  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
observe  what  occurred  in  that  Parliament 
of  six  years.  They  will  recollect  their 
constant  complaint  and  accusation  that 
those  who  were  elected  in  1841,  forgot,  in 
1846,  their  declared  intention,  amoimting 
to  a  pledge,  to  support  the  corn  laws;  and 
so  it  will  ever  be.  If  men  be  elected  for 
a  period  long  enough  for  seduction  to  work 
its  ends,  and  longer  than  one  in  which  the 
general  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done 
can  be  probably  foreseen,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sympathy  and  good  understanding 
which  existed  at  first  has  disappeared. 
The  people  then  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  representatives,  seeing  that  they  sup- 
port the  Crown's  Ministers  in  matters 
which  they  disapprove;  and  this  produces 
alienation  from  the  Sovereign,  disturbing 
that  happy  union  and  good  agreement  be- 
tween the  Crown  arid  the  people  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  triennial  law  to  main- 
tain. In  shorter  Parliaments  a  community 
of  feeling  remains  between  the  constituency 
and  the  representative,  whose  general 
views  and  opinions  have  been  examined 
and  expressed  at  the  election.  But  in  a 
long  period.  Members  gradually  change 
their  opinions;  or,  if  they  are  steady,  the 
constituencies  may  change  theirs;  and  in- 
deed the  constituency  itself  becomes  mate- 
rially changed  in  its  own  personal  compo- 
sition, and  frequently  much  enlarged.  Va- 
rious matters  arise  as  to  which  there  has 
been  no  conference  as  to  identity  of  views, 
and  so  oftentimes  long  Parliaments  and 
the  laws  they  make  are  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked by  the  people.  This  was  the  evil 
intended  to  be  cured  in  1694  by  the  great 
men  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  Septen- 
nial Act  having  produced  an  average  length 
very  .much  beyond  any  which  before  ex^i 
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^Bted,  had  increased  instead  of  curing  the 
evil.     When  a  new  condition  of  things  not 
contemplated  at  the   election   arises,  the 
people  are  in  a  great  degree  unrepresented, 
or  rather,  misrepresented,  for  years.     The 
present  Parliament  was  elected  in  1847. 
We  might  have  five  more  Sessions — pro- 
bably four.     Now,  do  not  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  believe,  at  this  moment,  that  a 
new  Parliament  would  redeem  what  they 
consider  the  error  of  1846,  and  re-enaot 
the  protection  of   the  corn  laws  ?      But 
how  will  they  obtain  a  new  Parliament  ? 
He  offered  them  the  means,  although  he 
did  not  agree  with  them  in  the  object,  or 
think  there  was  any  probability  of  such  a 
result.     Yet,  if  they  thought  otherwise,  it 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  support  him. 
Then  it  was  said  that  more  frequent  elec- 
tions would  interrupt  a  course  of  steady 
policy,  as  a  Parliament  would  not  live  to 
perfect  anything.     The  reverse  seemed  to 
be  the  truth.  After  six  years,  there  would, 
since  the  Reform  Act,  always  be  such  a 
change  of  men  that  continuity  of  action 
was  more  likely  to  be  broken;  and  some- 
times the  increase  of  new  Members  might 
be  so  extreme  as  to  produce  much  mis- 
chief; whereas  shorter  Parliaments  would 
avoid  these  abrupt  changes,  because  the 
same  men  would,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
be  re-elected.     Seven  years—considering 
the  rapid  march  of  events  at  this  period  of 
our  political  existence,  when  public  opinion 
is  much  more  quickly  formed  and  spread; 
when  new  subjects  almost  daily  arise,  and 
everything  proceeds  with  a  degree  of  speed 
twentyfold  greater  than  it  did  100  years 
ago— seven  years,  he  contended,  must  now 
be  deemed  as  much  as  twenty  at  that  period. 
The  same  men  would,  if  the  term  were 
shortened,  much  more  frequently  be  re- 
turned to  deal  out  a  continuous  policy,  be- 
cause they  would  better  maintain  the  good 
opinion  of  their  constituents,  and  not  forget 
them,  or  be  forgotten  by  them.     The  sub- 
stitutions of  men  would  bo  gradual,  and 
changes  of  policy  would  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  be  gradual.     If  shorter  Parlia- 
ments had  been  part  of  the  Reform  Act, 
there  would  have  been  less  complaint  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  suffrage,  because 
the  quickened  responsibility  of  Members 
would  have  rendered  them  more  efficient. 
There  might  be  any   imaginable   extent 
of  suffrage,  and  the  most  effective  laws  to 
prevent  corruption;  yet,  if  the  ingredient 
of  responsibility  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
Ibied  into  the  system,  all  would  be  ineffec- 
4m.    In  his  opinion,  therefore,  this  mea- 


sure  was  more  important  even  than  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  (although  that 
was  also  indispensable);  and  having  been 
adopted  into  the  constitution  at  a  period 
when  its  principles  were  ascertained  and 
fixed  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  had  produced;  and  having  after- 
wards, under  a  mere  pretext,  been  ejeoted 
from  it — ^he  called  upon  Parliament  now 
to  restore  to  the  people  the  security  of 
shorter  Parliaments.  The  result  would  be 
a  continued  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  would  insure  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  and  the  Crown  would  be 
more  sure  of  governing  by  public  opinion, 
without  which  in  these  days  there  was  no 
public  safety.  Corruption  would  neces- 
sarily be  diminished,  not  only  at  elections, 
but  within  the  Parliament  itself.  A  Mem- 
ber might  enter  the  House  with  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  bis  speeches  on  the 
hustings;  but  he  had  six  or  seven  years 
before  him.  After  a  time,  visions  of 
ambition  and  personal  aggrandisement 
floated  before  his  imagination.  Graduallj 
— imperceptibly — almost  unknown  to  him- 
self— he  was  seduced.  The  immense  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown,  which  might  be  ex- 
ercised in  favour  of  Members  and  their 
connexions — in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ord- 
nance, Church,  Colonies,  and  Civil  De- 
partments of  the  State,  gave  a  Oovem- 
ment  extraordinary  means  of  gaining  the 
hearts  of  Members  during  the  period  of  a 
long  Parliament.  Even  ordinary  events 
gave  Ministers  the  opportunity  of  showing 
courtesies  and  conferring  small  favours — 
is  that  corruption  intended  or  felt  ?— and, 
gradually,  men  were  won  without  their 
knowing  how.  Any  Member,  who  gen- 
erally supported  a  Government,  however 
independent  he  might  be,  was  occasionally 
asking,  as  he  (Mr.  D'Eyncourt)  had  some- 
times done,  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  little  place  in  the 
Customs,  or  Excise,  for  the  son  of  a  constit- 
uent ;  and  although  he  was  sorry  to  say 
his  hon.  Friend  had  never  so  gratified  him, 
yet,  now  and  then,  in  a  division,  if  he 
voted  against  the  Ministers,  he  felt  he  was 
risking  his  chance  of  obtaining  for  some 
young  friend  an  object  of  this  oesoription. 
He  put  the  matter  in  a  jocular  tone ;  but, 
in  fact,  these  things  operated  on  the  mind 
through  a  long  parliamentary  period.  He 
believed  that  no  man  ever  yet  defended 
seven  years  as  a  fit  and  wholesome  term. 
Would  his  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  now  defend  it  ?  If  he  did, 
he  would  give  his  reasons.    He  thought 
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lie  had  more  than  once  heard  his  noble 
Friend  whisper  something  about  five 
years.  Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  really 
deemed  that  a  fit  term,  why  not  say  so 
at  once  ? — and  then  he  (Mr.  D*Eyncourt) 
would  tell  him  how  far  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  yield  to  such  a  suggestion.  If  it 
should  come  recommended  by  high  author- 
ity— if  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  ac- 
quiescence in  such  an  arrangement — he,  as 
an '  indiyidual,  would  be  bound  to  listen  to 
it ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  dispo- 
sition evinced,  he  should  hold  to  the  pro- 
position of  triennial  Parliaments  as  the 
term  adopted  into  the  constitution  in  the 
best  time  of  our  history.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  because  it  had  been 
adopted  in  1694,  it  was  necessarily  the 
golden  term.  But  seven  years  was  an  ac- 
cidental term,  calculated  in  1716,  as  fitting 
the  particular  exigency,  in  order  to  add 
iour  years  to  the  existence  of  the  Parlia- 
.inent  then  sitting.  We  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  had  adopted  seven  years.  France 
'took  five  years  under  the  restored  Bourbons 
and  Louis  Philippe.  Belgium  had  four  years 


— renewable  in  moieties  every  two  years. 
Sicily,  in  the  proposed  constitution  of 
1812,  recommended  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, had  four  years,  as  might  be 
seen  from  the  Sicilian  papers,  now  on  the 
table.  If  we  examined  all  the  new  and 
projected  constitutions  throughout  Europe, 
we  should  find  that  while,  in  the  main, 
they  imitated  the  general  frame  of  ours, 
all  carefully  avoided  seven  years,  and 
adopted  a  shorter  period  for  the  endurance 
of  their  representative  bodies.  Then  why 
should  we  alone  retain  the  septennial  term? 
Let  us  be  wise  in  time,  and  strengthen 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  by  allying 
the  Parliament  more  intimately  with  the 
people.  Their  confidence,  so  increased, 
would  establish  that  closer  union,  and 
secure  that  good  agreement  between  them 
and  the  Crown,  which  would  invest  it  with 
more  real  strength  and  useful  power,  and 
would  thus  impart  increased  vitality  to  our 
matchless  form  of  government.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  "A  Bill  for  Shortening 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments.'' 
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Expenditure,  Public,  Comm.  moved  for,  Amend. 
257 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford 
University 

Australian  Colonies,  Leave,  1128 

Canada,  Disturbances  in,  565, 569  ; — Indenmity 

Bill,  1031,  1032 
Civil  Contingencies,  1017,  1022 
Colonial  Possessions,  Leave,  958 
Financial  Statements,  978 

Glengall,  Earl  of 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  1351,  1356 
Leasehold    Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland),  Rep. 

1154 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland)— Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  316 ; 
3R.  Amend.  637 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Shropshire,  N, 
Land  Improvement  and  Drainage,    (Ireland), 

2R.  334 
Smithfield  Market,  Comm.  176 

CK)RIN0,  Mr.  C,  Shoreham  (New) 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  3R.  1398 

GouLBURN,   Right  Hon.   H.,   Cambridge 
University 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com.  cl.  9,  1247 
Civil  Contingencies,  1022 
Civil  Service,  1044,  1049 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.   436  ;  cLl,  ^^0 ; 

3R.  1409,  1419 
Public  Business,  390 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  6.,  Bipon 

Financial  Statement,  977 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  cL  11,  579 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Derby  Day,  The,  843 

Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  323  ;  2R.*  387  ;  Rep.*  494 ;  3R.*  906 
I IBJ*  968 


Granyillb,  Earl 
Navigation,  Com.  cL  1,  725,  883,  885, 893 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath  Co. 

Kilrush  Evictions,  1291 

Poor  ReUef,  (Ireland),  Com.  c/.  1, 1321, 1322 

Oreeh  Loan, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  194 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com.  174 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  494,  495 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  el,  1,  459 

Grey,  Earl 
Agricultural  Distress,  472,  484,  488 
Canada,  Disturbances  in,  468, 469,  470,  471  ;— 

Indemnity  BiU,  1148,  1149 
Navigation,  2R.  45, 53,  79, 84, 85, 90, 96 ;  Com. 

636,  637  ;  d.  1, 703,  704,  711,718,  870, 894, 

895,  899  ;  cl.  9,  900;  el.  10,  901,  90S 
Reporting  the  Debates,  Comm.  moved  for,  188, 
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Ryland,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1276 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Northumber- 
land, N, 

Ascension  Day,  571 

Ballinasloe,  Mortality  iti,  1084 

Canada,  Disturbances  in,  568 

Civil  Service,  1058 

Derby  Day,  The,  843 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  Address  moTod,  521 

Famine  (Ireland),  988 

Kilrush  Evictions,  1286 

Labour,  Employment  of  (Ireland),  Oom.  159, 
162, 108 

Land,  Grants  of  (New  South  Wales),  Ootn.  362 

Land  Improvement  and  Drainage  (Irela&d), 
2R.  342 ;  Com.  409,  410;  cl  1,  4ld 

National  Representation,  LcAve,  Amend.  1174 

National  Society,  The,  1284 

Palace  Court,  Leave,  1436 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  el.  1,  461 

Prison  Discipline,  Comm.  moved  for,  552 

Smithfleld  Market,  Comm.  176 

Strangers,  Exclusion  of,  066 

Sunday  Trading,  Leave,  251 

Supply,  Report,  1128 

Grogan,  Mr.  £.,  JDublin  COv 
Attachments — Courts  of  Rooord  (Ireland),  Rtp. 

363 
Civil  Service,  1060,  1073,  1077 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  345 ;  Com. 

el.  1,  766 :  d,  10,  770 ;  d,  19,  77»  I  d,  B7^ 

773  ;8R.  1095 
Land  Improvement,  &o.  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  1, 

430 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1120 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  2R.  589 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.   590 ;  Oom.  eL  1, 
1322 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  ChriiUhnmh 

Australian  Colonies,  Leave,  1188 
Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Member  2R(  1)144 
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Harrowby,  Earl  of 
Episcopalians,  Sootoh,  839 
Navigation,  2R.  30 ;  Com.  c/.  1,  722,  892 ;  cl, 

10, 903 
Plato  River»  Affairs  of,  780 

HasteBi  Mr.  A.,  OJasgow 
Public  Health  (ScotUnd),  aR.  254 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.,  Kinsale 

Army  Estimates,  1003 

Australian  Colonies,  Leave,  1125,  1131, 1133, 
1134 

Canada,  Disturbances  in,  499,  561,  563,  565 ; — 
"The  Times"  Newspaper^  1008;  — Indem- 
nity Bill,  1031 

Civil  Service,  1061,  1062,  1063,  1064,  1065, 
1068, 1073,  1074 

Colonial  Possessions,  Leave,  943|  944,  946,  961 

Hong-Kong,  Bishop  of,  389 

Land,  Grants  of  (New  South  Wales),  Com.  362 

New  Zealand,  Earthquake  in,  1029 

Van  Diemen's  Land — Convicts,  663 

Haytee,  Right  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1118 
Parks,  Public,  1019 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  Leave,  121,  151 

Heathcote,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Rutlandshire 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com.  d.  9,  1250 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  2R.  1258 

Seklbt,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Army  Estimates,  1007 

Chicory  and  Coflfee,  154,  155 

Civil  Service — Treasury,  Amend.  1045,  1048, 

1053,  1054,  1056,  1058,  1059,  1071,  1076, 

1077 
Expenditure,  Public,  Comm.  moved  for,  232 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  354;  Com. 

«/.  6,769  ;3R.  1103 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  c/.  1>  574,  c/.   3, 

576;ci.  5,  577;  add.  €1.779 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1118,  1119 
Navy  Estimates,  Rep.  1011 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  cl.  1,  448,  449 
Public  Business,  390 
Supply,  Report,  1123 

HsNATy  Mr.  A..  Lancashire^  S, 
Civil  Services,  1048 

Hbrmrt,  Right  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire,  S. 
Landlord  ana  Tenant,  Com.  cl.  1,  573 
Poor  R^ef  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1,  1327 

Herbbbt,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 

Cannibalism,  Alleged  (Ireland),  978 
Kilrush  Evictions,  1290 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  597,  600  ;  Com.  cL 
1, 1327 

Herries,  Right  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Canada,  Disturbances  in,  495 ; — Indemnity  Bill, 

1030, 1031,  1032, 1371, 1373 
Financial  Statement,  977 


Heyworth,  Mr.  L.,  Deirhy 
Expenditure,  Publio,  Comm.  moved  for,  S81 

Bighways  (Annual  Setums)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1008  ;  2R.*  1236  ;  Rep.*  1283 

Highways  (District  Surveyors)  Sill, 
I.  IR.*  906 

HiNDLET,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Civil  Service,  1074, 1076, 1078 
Signatures  to  Petitions,  194 
Sunday  Trading,  Leave,  250,  951 

Hong-Kong,  Bishopric  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  389 

Horsman,  Mr.  E.,  CoclcemKmth 
Cannibalism,  Alleged  (Ireland),  982 
Conunittee    of  Selection,    Explanation,    325, 

344 
Famine  (Ireland),  982 
Land  Improvement  and   Drainage   (IreUnd), 

2R.  337 ;  Com.  406,  410 ;  d.  1,  415,  416, 

427,  428 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  2R.  607;  Com.c/.  1, 1322 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 
Canada,  Disturbances  in,  499 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  d,  5, 577 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  436 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  582, 588 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  &c. 
National  Representation,  Leave,  1156,  1233 
Rome,  French  Intervention    at,   1368,  1369, 
1370 

Hungary,  Russian  Interference  in, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  326 

Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  2R.  344 ;  Com.  d.  1,  760  ;  d.  6»  769 ;  d, 
16, 770 ;  d.  19,  Proviso  (Mr.  Turner),  772, 
[A.  9,  N.  66,  M.  57]  778  ;  d.  37,  ib.  ;  d.  38, 
774  ;  d.  30,  775  ;  d.  40,  776  ;  d.  43,  *.  ; 
Rep.*  906  ;  8R.  Amend.  (Sir  L.  O'Brien), 
1094,  [0.  a.  A.  117,  N.  12,  M.  105]  1107; 
BUI  passed,  1108 
I.  IR.*  1138  ;  2R.  1836 

Indictable  Offences  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  2R.*  177 

Ingus,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  Comm.  moved  for^ 

248 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  d.  1,  459 
Signatures  to  Petitions,  194 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

I.  1R.*875 

Ireland, 
Assaults,  see  Assaults  (Ireland)  Bill 
Attachments,  see  Attachments,  Courts  of  Record 

{Ireland)  Bill 
Attorneys  and  Solidtors,  see  Attorneys  onA 

Solicitors  (Ireland)  BiU 
BaUinashe,  Mortality  in,  c.  Remarks  (Qlf  O. 

Grey),  1034 
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Lakidowne,  Marquess  of— continued. 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  Com.  1366 
Leasehold  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland),  Com.  1084 
Navigation,  2R.  Ill  ;  Com.  cl.  1,  751,  893 
Plate,  River,  AflSdrs  of,  780,  781 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland)— Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  318  ; 

Com.  384 
Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee,  367 
Queen,  Outrage  upon  the,  683,  686 
Reporting  the  Debates,  Comm.  moved  for,  183, 

190,  192 
Rome,  Foreign  Intervention  at,  375,  382,  631 

634 
Russia  and  Austria,  473 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  University 
A£Elrmation,  3R.  1250  ;   That  the  Bill  do  pass, 

1251  ;  The  TiUe,  1253,  1254,  1255 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  436  ;    cl.  1,  460  ; 
cl.  5,  673;  3R.  Amend.  1373 

Lawless,  Hon.  J.  C,  Olonmel 
Kilrush  Evictions,  1292 
Labour,  Employment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  170 

Leases,  Defects  in,  Bill, 
c.  2R.  361  ;  Rep.*  662,  1008 ;  3R.*  1028 
I.  IR.*  1079;  2R.*  1264  ;  Rep.*  1266  ;   3R.* 
1327 

Leasehold  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  Com.  1082  ;  Rep.  Amend.  (Earl  of  Lucan), 
1150;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1155 ;    Petition, 
(Lord  Stanley),  1278  ;  3R.  1279 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Speaker, 
The 

Lewis,  Mr.  G.  C,  Herefordshire 
Affirmation,  The  Title,  1255 

Life  Policies  of  Assurance  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  1283 

Lightning  Conductors, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Wilton),  257 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Col.  J.,  Wigan 
Army  Estimates,  1003 

Loan  Societies  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1283 ;  2R.*  1368 

LocKHART,  Mr.  W.,  Lanarkshire 
Army  Estimates,  Amend.  1003,  1004 
Public  Health  (Scotland),  Com.  1078 

London,  Bishop  of 
Education — National  Schools,  1080 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 
Navigation,  2R.  52 

Port  Patrick  and  Donaghadee,  365,  367 
Reporting  the  Debates,  Comm.  moved  for,  187 
Rome,  Foreign  Interference  in,  382 

Lucan,  Earl  of 

Leasehold  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland),   Com. 
1083,  1084  ;  Rep.  Amend.  1150,  1155 


LusHiNatON,  Mr.  C,  Westminster 

Army  Clothing,  976 

Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1110, 1112 

M'CuLLAGH,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Dundalk 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  cL  6,  Amend.  678 

Macgregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Australian  Colonies,  Leave,  1135 
Chicory  and  Coffee,  Res.  206 
Colonial  Possessions,  Le  ive,  951 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  Leave,  150 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peebles-shire 
Public  Health  (Scotland),  2R.  254 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymington 
Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Members,  2R.  1240^ 

1244 
Smithfield  Market,  Conun.  175 
Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  1260 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com,  c/.  9, 1249 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Distress,  489 
Reporting  the  Debates,  Comm.  moved  for,  189 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  ChtUdford 
Civil  Contingencies,  1023 
Civil  Service,  1072, 1073 

Mansfield,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Distress,  488 

Manzoni,  M., 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  969 

Marriage  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  1283 

Marriages  Bill, 
c.  Observations  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley),  324 

Martin,  Mr.  S.,  Pontefract 

Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  335;  Com. 
cl  15,  770;  ci.  16,  771;  c/.  19,  772;  cl  87, 
773;  d.  43,  773,  777 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  Perth 
Army  Clothing,  976 

Army  Estimates,  999,  1003,  1006,  1007;   Re- 
port, 1013 
PubUc  Health  (Scotland),  2R.  254 

Maynooth  College — Public    Works  {Ire» 
land) 
c.  Amend.  (Mr.  Spooner),  [A.  27,  N.  96,  M.  69] 
1043 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire  E. 
Affirmation,  The  Title,  1254 
Army  Estimates,  1005 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  d.  1,575;  cL6, 

577 
National  Society,  The,  1283 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  cl  1,  463 
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Mines  and  Collieries  Bill, 
c.  1  R.*  1368 


MiNTO,  Earl  of 

Episcopalians,  Scotch,  832 

Lightning  Conductors,  268 

Navigation,  Com.  cl.  1,  889 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland) — Rate  in  Aid,  Com.  386 

Rome,  Foreign  Intervention  in,  380 

Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
c.  1108  ; — Regium  Donum,   1110;    Amend. 
(Mr.  Wyld),  nil,  [A.  33,  N.  62,  M.  19]  1116 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Civil  Service,  1064,  1076 

MoFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 

Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Members,  2R.  1236 
Chicory  and  Coffee,  163* 

MoLESWORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 
Van  Diomen*s  Land — Convicts,  663 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick  Co. 
Cannibalism,  Alleged  (Ireland),  981 
Emigration  from  Ireland,  Address  moved,  600 
Famine  (Ireland),  981 
Incumbered   Estates  (Ireland),  Com.  cl  38, 

774;  cl  40,  776 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1119 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  628;  Com.  el  1, 

1320 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 

Caledonian  Railway  Company,  1084, 1087, 1088 
Education  Commission,  The,  Address  moved, 

1266 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  1360 
Leasehold  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland),  Rep.  1 161 ; 

3R.  1280 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland) — Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  302 ; 

Com.  386;  Amend.  386 
Reporting  the  Debates,  Comm.  moved  for,  189, 

190 

Moore,  Mr.  G,  H.,  Mayo  Co. 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  620 

Land,  Improvement,  Ac.  (Ireland),  Com.  414 

Mount  Cashel,  Earl  of 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland) — Rate  in  Aid,  Com.  384, 

385;  cl  1,  386,  387;  3R.  646 
Protection  of  Women,  2R.  974 
Reporting  the  Debates,  266 

MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  495 

MuLLiNos,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 
Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Members,  2R.  1244 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  add,  d,  777r  778 

Municipal  Corporations  Ireland  (No,  2) 
Bill 
c.  IR  •  1166 


MuKTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 

Expenditure,  Publio,  Comm.  moTed  for,  208 
Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  1262 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  Universiiy 
Incumbered  Estates  (Irehmd),  2R.  860 ;  8R. 

1096 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  8R.  1424,  1428 
Poor  ReUef  (IreUnd),  2R.  622;  Com.  1810 

Naples  and  Sicily,  Affairs  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Urquhart),  327;  (Mr.  Bankes), 
663 

National  Representation  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1166,  [A.  82,  N.  268,  M,  186]  1233 

National  Schools — EducaHon, 
I  Petition  (Lord  Stanley),  1079 

National  Society,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Miles),  1283 

Nationality,  Bights  o/", 
c.  Question  (Mr.  C«  Anstey),  666 

Navigation  Bill, 
I  2R.  Adj.  Debate,  1,  [Contents  173,  Not-Con- 
tents  163,  M.  10]  117;  Protest,  120;  Oom. 
Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  636;  cL  1,  687; 
Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  689,  [Contents  1031, 
Not-Contents  116,  M.  13]  766;  Amend.  (Earl 
of  EUenborough),  748,  876,  [Contents  44, 
Not-Contents  66,  M.  12]  888;  Amend.  (Earl 
of  Waldegrave)  ib.,  [Contents  87,  Not-Con- 
tents  49,  M.  12]  896;  d.  9,  899;  d.  10,  900; 
Amend.  (Lord  WhamolifiiB),  900;  AnMnd. 
withdrawn,  906 

Navy  Estimates, 
c.  Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp),  990;  Amend,  witli- 
drawn,  996;  Report,  1009;  Amend.  (8ir  fi. 
WiUoughby),  1010;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1012 

Nelson,  Earl 
Navigation,  2R.  19 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwichhtre 
AfiQrmation,  That  the  Bill  do  pan,  1250 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com.  d,  9, 12i8 
Canada,  Disturbances  in,  669 
Chicory  and  ColBEee,  164 
Civil  Service,  1073 
Colonial  Possessions,  Leare,  063 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  d,  1,  578 ;  d.  5. 

676 ;  d.  11,  Amend.  Proviw,  578, 579 
National  Representation,  LeaTe,  1191, 1196 
Parliamentairy  Oathf,  Com.  cL  8,  878;  dR. 
1388,  1420 

Newgate  Oaol  {Dublin)  Bitt, 
c.  IR.*  1093;  2R.»  1868 

New  Zealand,  Earthquake  in, 
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O'Brien,  Smith, 
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O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  Oity 
Ballinasloe,  Mortality  in,  1035 
Cannibalism,  Alleged  (Ireland),  980 
Civil  Service,  1055 
Emigration    from    Ireland,    Address    moved, 

Amend.  513,  526,  527 
Expenditure,  Public,  Comm.  moved  for,  233 
Famine  (Ireland),  980,  985,  989,  990 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  345;  Com. 

d.  1,  769 
Kilrush  Eviction!,  1286 
Land  Improvement,  Ac.   (Ireland),  Com.  394, 

401;  d.  1,431.442 
Parliamentai7  Oaths,   Com.  436;  ch  1,  463; 

d.  6,  677,  678 
Queen,  Outrage  upon  the,  760 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1,  1321 
Rome,  French  Intervention  at,  1370 
Strangers,  Presence  of— Privilege,  662,   670, 

1320 
Toomevara,  Evictions,  1037,  1285 

0*CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.,  Tralee 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  627 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Nottingham 
Civil  Service — Treasury,  1046 
Emigration  from  Ireland,  Address  moved,  528 
National  Representation,  Leave,  1181,  XI 89 
O'Brien,  Smith,  669 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Galway 
Labour,  Employment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  169 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 
Army  Estimates,  996,  1002,  1004,  1006 
Civil  Contingencies,  1013,  1023,  1024,1025; 

Amend.  1027 
CivU  Service,  1039,  1041,  1042 
Hong-Kong,  Bishopric  of,  389 
Hungary,  Russian  Interference  in,  326 
Land  Improvement,  &o.  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 
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National  Representation,  Leave,  1225 
Palace  Court,  The,  1093,  1094;  Leave,  1435 
Parliaments,  Duration  of.  Leave,  359 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  594 ;  Com.  1305 
Prison  Discipline,  Comm.  moved  for,  552 
Public  Business,  Amend.  389,  391 
Smithfleld  Market,  Comm.  175 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
PubUc  Health  (Scotland),  2R.  254 

Outdoor  Paupers  Bill, 
L  Royal  Assent,  255 
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Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  Petition,  192,  193 
Episcopalians,  Scotch,  825 
Protection  of  Women,  2R.  972,  974,976;  Rep. 
Amend.  1264,  1265 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  8. 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  cL  12,  580 
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Canada,  Disturbances  in,  499 
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c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1093 

Palace  Court  ( Westminster)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1434;  IR,*  1436 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  c/.  11,  578 
Prison  Discipline,  Comm.  moved  for,  559 

Pauier,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 
Bribery  at  Elections,  Com.  c/.  9,  1248 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Civil  Contingencies,  1024,  1026,  1027 
Civil  Service,  1069,  1072,  1075,  1076,  1077, 

1078 
Danish  Blockade,  1038,  1039 
Denmark  and  Qermany,  388 
Greek  Loan,  194 

Hungary,  Russian  Intervention  in,  326 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  1120 
Nationality,  Rights  of,  666 
Rome,  French  Intervention  at,  326, 1369, 1370 
Sicily,  Affairs  of,  665 
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I.  Remarks  (Lord  Brougham),  969 

Parks,  Public, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Slaney),  1019 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of, 
c.  Question  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)),  494 

Parliaments,  Duration  of,  Bill, 
c.  Leave,    848,    [A.   46,   N.   41,   M,  6]  870 ; 
1R.»  906 

Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill, 
c.  Com.  431;  d.  1,  436;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  R. 
V.  Smith),  437;  Amend.  (Mr.  Spooner),  [r.jp. 
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c.  Question  (Mr.  Cardwell),  1020 

Paupers  (Ireland), 
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Prison  Discipline,  Comm.  moved  for,  532 
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Assent*  875 
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Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  cL  1,  Amend.  572, 
573,  574.  575;  el  4.  576;  d.  5,  577,  578; 
atUL  cL  777,  779;  3R.  967 

Queen,  Outrage  won  the, 
L  Obeerrations  (Marquess  of  Lansdowoe),  683 
c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  RusseU),  759 
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c.  1R.»  1368 

Raphael,  Mr.  A.,  St,  Albcnu 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  3R.  1385 

Bate  in  Aid,  see  Poor  Laws  (IrAsnd} 
BiU 
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e,  IR  •  1093  ;  2R.»  1368 
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Rawdox,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.,  Armaak  CUg 
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RoDEN,  Earl  of 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland) — Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  Amend. 
269,  271 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Canada,  Disturbances  in,  496,  497,  498,  561, 

564,  568,  569 
Colonial  Possessions,  Leare,  928,   944,  946, 

962 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  Comm.  moved  for, 

247,  250 
Emigration  irom  Ireland,  513 
Land  Improvement,  dec.  (Ireland),  Com.  392 ; 

c/.  1,417,430 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Com.  d.  1, 573 
Parliamentary   Oaths,  Com.  cl.   1,  463;   3R. 

1416 

Eome,  Intervention  at, 

L  Question  (Lord  Beaumont),  367 ;  Explana- 
tion (Marouess  of  Lansdowne),  631 ; — Re- 
moval of  Works  of  Art  from.  Observations 
(Lord  Brougham),  686,  969 

c.  Intervention  at f  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane), 
326 ;  (Mr.  Hume),  1368 
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RossE,  Earl  of 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland)— Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  286; 
3R.  653 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Australian  Colonies,  Leave,  1136 
Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation,  1371 
Canada,  Disturbances  in,  496,  497,  499,  500: — 

Indemnity  BiU,  1032,  1372,  1373 
Cannibalism,  Alleged  (Ireland),  980, 1032 
Colonial  Possessions,  Leave,  954 
Famine  (Ireland),  989 
Financial  Statement,  977,  978 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  Com.  c/.  J,  764 
Land  Improvement,  4o.  (Ireland),  Com.  404 ; 

cl  1,  419 
Marriages,  324 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,    1111,  1112,    1114, 
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Naples  and  Sicily,  Affairs  of,  328,  329 
National  Representation,  Leave,  1211 
O'Brien,  Smith,  391,  581,  667,  669 
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Parliamentary  Oaths,  Com.  433,  436  ;  cl.  1, 
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Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  589,  602  ;    Com. 
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Queen,  Outrage  upon  the,  759 
Rome,  French  Intervention  at,  1368 
Sicily,  Affairs  of,  663 
Supply,  Report,  1122 
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I.  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  472 
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cate, The  Lord 

Byland,  Mr.,  Case  of, 
I  Petition  (Duke  of  Argyll),  1266 
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Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow  Bo, 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  347 ;   Com. 
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Poor  Laws  (Ireland)— Rate  in  Aid,  2R.  301 

8t.   John's    Newfoundland,   Bebuilding, 
Bill, 
e.  Rep.»  323  ;  3R.*  387 
/.  Royal  Assent,  875 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Leasehold  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ireland),  Com. 

1084 
Reporting   the   Debates,    Comm.  moyed  for, 
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Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
Episcopalians,  Scotch,  793,  794,  800 

SAin)ARS,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
Danish  Blockade,  1038 

Schools,  Sites  for.  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  1028 ;  2R.*  1368 

Scotland, 
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(Lord  Monteagle),  1084 
Episcopalians,  I.  Petition  (Lord   Qroughain), 
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Marriage,  see  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill 
Police,  see  Police  of  towns  {Scotland)  Bill 
Public  Health,  seePMie  Health  (Scotland)  BiU 
Pupils*  Protection,  see  Pupils'  Protection  (SeoU 

land)  BiU 
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Turnpike  Trusts,  see  Tunwike  TrusU  (Scot- 
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Australia,  Steam  Communication  with,  325 
CivU  Service,  1062,  1067,  1072, 1078,  1074, 
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Public  Health  (Scotland),  Com.  1078 
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Cannibaliflm,  Alleged  (Ireland),  970 
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Labour,  Employment  of  (Ireland),  2R.   155 ; 
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Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  2R.  591  • 
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